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THE  j\EW  YEAR. 

We  present  our  readers  below  a  fine  allegorical 
picture  of  Time's  progress;  the  engraving  is  one 
of  much  merit,  and  is  a  worth}'  scene  to  com 
mence  the  first  page  of  our  new  volume.  The 
New  Year  is  seen  advancing  to  its  post  of  the 
present,  while  1851  is  following  the  receding 
forms  of  its  pi-edecessors.  The  design  is  very 
artistic,  and  the  engraving  very  perfect.  The 
annual  recurrence  of  New  Yeiu-'s  day  should  be 
the  period  for  the  forming  of  good  resolutions, 
and  the  purpose  to  keep  them  too.  It  is  made 
the  period  of  universal  re-union,  gifts-giving, 
and  general  rejoicing  all  over  Christendom,  and 
its  celebration  is  as  ancient  as   the   Konian  Em- 


)iire.  With  its  incoming  now  we  have  com- 
menced to  improve  and  beautify  the  Companion. 
giving  it  to  our  readers  in  a  vastly  beautified 
form,  with  everything  new  and  ])erfcct,  and  our 
paper  much  superior  to  that  which  we  liave  used 
heretofore.  The  glad  New  Year!  how  memly 
tlie  words  sound,  and  the  cheerful  cast  of  our 
picture  of  18.^2  is  but  a  faithful  representation 
of  the  sjiirit  of  tlii.-i  [icriod  of  the  year.  In  the 
following  pages  will  be  found  stories  particularly 
adapted  to  the  very  scenes  represented  herewith, 
stories  tliat  may  exert  a  goodly  influence  upon 
the  thouglitful  reader.  And  now,  ere  we  send 
forth  this  first  numlicr  of  the  year,  let  us  once 
more  wish  all  our  friends  a  IUppv  New  Yeak! 


THE    DEABTtlRE    OF   THE    OW)    TEAK    AND    THF    COMING    IN    Or    THE    N'EW    TKtR 
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THE  LOVELY  MAID  OF  LOUISIANA. 


BY  DR.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE     HrXTEK — CAPTAIN     LESAGE — A    LIBEKAL 
OFFER. 

It  was  the  year  1T2-.  Louisiana  was  then  a 
French  colony.  In  1718,  by  tl'.e  direction  of 
de  Bienville,  fifty  log  huts  had  been  erected  on 
the  west  bank  of  tlie  Mississippi  River,  to  which 
the  name  of  New  Orleans  had  been  given  in 
compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Previous 
to  that  date,  the  site  where  the  Crescent  City 
now  stands  had  been  covered  with  a  dense  for- 
est, in  which  the  red  man  hunted  hi.9  game  and 
reared  his  lodge. 

A  few  years  had  not  greatly  changed  the  as- 
pect of  the  new  settlement.  It  only  nund)cred 
about  two  hundred  cabins,  although  it  had  be- 
come the  seat  of  government — it  having  been 
transferred  thither  from  Biloxi  after  considerable 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the 
measure. 

The  population  of  Kew  Orleans  at  the  time 
we  have  chosen  for  the  date  of  our  story  was 
composed  of  all  kinds  of  people ;  not  a  small 
part  of  them  being  convicts  shipped  from  France 
to  hasten  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  to 
free  prisons  already  overflowing. 

De  Bienville,  the  governor,  was  a  bold  and 
humane  man,  much  esteemed  by  those  under 
his  authority. 

With  this  brief  description  of  the  French  set- 
tlement on  th.e  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  172-, 
we  .shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  opening  scenes 
of  our  story. 

It  was  a  mild  evening  in  the  latter  part  of 
June.  The  sunlight  had  fallen  from  the  green 
leaves  of  the  forest,  and  lingered  no  longer  on 
the  summits  of  the  western  hills. 

At  that  calm  and  delightful  hour,  the  figure  of 
a  man  might  have  been  seen  standing  thour' 
fully  upon  the  margin  of  Lake  Po"-' 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  • 
settlement.     In  • 

inglv  —  ..i^pearance, 

i     -■  ■; ;  ■    ..■irty  summers — sum- 

.iitten  lines  of  care  upon  his 

..a  whose  suns  had   left  a  deep   brown 

upon  his  f;ice. 

He  could  not  have  been  called  handsome,  or 
even  good-looking,  for  there  was  something  sin- 
ister in  his  expression — the  nether  lip  curled 
with  too  much  pride,  the  eyes  were  too  fierce  in 
Iheir  glances,  and  the  forehead  seemed  contract- 
ed into  a  perpetual  frown.  His  curling  beard 
(one  might  suppose)  had  been  left  entirely  to 
nature  from  the  period  of  its  earliest  develop- 
ment; ond  the  same  might  be  said,  with  some 
show  of  plausibility,  in  regard  to  his  hair,  which 
reached  quite  lo  his  shoulders. 

The  individual's  dress,  to  whom  the  reader's 
attention  has  been  called,  consisted  of  a  hunting 
frock  of  dressed  deer  skin,  breeches  of  the  s.ame, 
Indian  moecasons,  and  a  common  foraging  cap, 
probably  manufactured  by  himself  from  the  skins 
of  the  mu?k-rat,  or  the  coon. 

A  powder-horn  ornamented  ^\ith  various  de- 
vices, and  a  ball  pouch,  were  suspended  from 
his  ehoulders  and  hung  at  his  side,  where  a  hunt- 
ing-knife of  large  size  was  also  visible,  thrust 
beneath  the  leathern  thong  which  encircled  his 
waist. 

In  )iis  right  hand  the  hunter  held  a  double- 
barrelled  rifle,  v.:;ich  f\'.v  men  of  the  present  de- 
generate age  would  wish  to  carry,  on  account  of 
its  great  weight. 

Suddenly  the  listless  attitude  of  the  hunter 
changed.  He  had  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps 
in  the  forest  near  hijn. 


"  Moran,  I  have  been  seeking  you,"  said  a 
voice;  and  the  next  moment  a  man  of  middling 
stature,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  French  officer, 
stood  beside  tlie  person  we  have  here  been  de- 
scribing. 
"  What  is  your  v.ish  ?"  asked  Moran,  coldly. 
'■  Moran,"  rotumed  the  otlicr,  playing  careless- 
ly vr'ith  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  "  we  have  met  be- 
fore on  several  occasions." 

"  My  memory  is  very  good.  Captain  Lesage ; 
you  might  have  spared  yourself  the  trouble  of 
making  that  remark,"  replied  Moran,  gruffiy. 

'•  I  am  something  of  a  physiognomist,  my 
good  friend,"  continued  Lesage.  "  I  always 
make  a  study  of  the  human  face,  in  order  to 
learn  something  of  the  character  of  its  pos- 
sessor." 

"  And  you  have  been  studying  me,  ciptain  1" 
said  Moran,  with  a  singular  curl  of  the  nether 
lip  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made. 

"  You  are  right,  Pierre  Moran.  I  have  studied 
you,  and  you  are  the  very  man  I  wish  for  under 
existing  circumstances." 

"  Go  on,  Lesage^"  returned  Moran. 

'■  You  are  a  bold  and  daring  fellow  ;  blest  with 
a  determined  will,  a  strong  hand  and  steady 
nerves,  and  love  adventures  of  all  kinds." 

"  Well." 

"  If  a  man,"  resumed  Lesage,  in  an  insinuat- 
ing voice,  "  desired  to  have  a,  bold  and  some- 
what difficult  pices  of  v,-ork  executed  in  a  quick 
and  silent  kind  of  v.-ay,  you  would  bo  the  man  to 
do  it,  provided  that  your  services  were  compen- 
sated in  a  liberal  m.anner;  that  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  risk  incurred." 

For  a  moment  a  deeper  brown  than  usual 
was  visible  upon  the  forehead  of  Pien-e  Moran ; 
but  when  Lesage  looked  up  into  his  face  for  an 
answer,  it  had  passed  away. 

'•  You  are  very  shrewd,  captain,"  said  the 
untcr,  v.-ith  a  smile.  '•  But  go  on ;  let  me  hear 
.  hat  you  desire.     Speak  without  reserve." 

"  I  will  do  so,"  returned  Lesage.  "  It  is  some- 
times the  case,  my  worthy  friend,  that  a  person 
has  an  enemy;  one  whom  ho  utterly  despises." 

'■  That's  very  true,  captain." 

"  Well;  can  you  not  conceive  that  a  man  who 
has  such  an  enemy  might  possibly  wish  to — " 

"  Get  him  out  of  sight,"  added  Moran. 

"  You  comprehend  me,  exactly.  I  see  that  I 
have  not  mistaken  my  man.  To  be  plain  with 
you,  I  have  an  enemy  of  this  description,  whom 
I  wish  to  remove  from  my  patli.  He  is  very 
dangerous ;  he  stands  between  me  and  my  hopes 
and  purposes.  I  have  gold.  Pierre  Moran  ;  i/ou 
are  a  good  shot .'" 

Lesage  paused  and  played  nervously  with 
his  sword  hilt. 

'■  I  comprehend,"  answered  the  hunter,  biting 
his  lip. 

"  >7ame  your  reward,"  added  Lesage,  in  a 
voice  less  calm  than  that  which  he  had  at  first 
assumed. 

"  You  wear  a  sword,  captain  ;  why  not  avenge 
your  own  wrongs,  and  save  your  gokU"  said 
Moran,  looking  contemptuously  at  Lesage. 

'■  I  do  not  choose  to.  There  are  many  reasons 
that  make  me  anxious  to  entrust  my  vengeance 
to  the  h.inds  of  another ;  and  you  arc  the  man  I 
have  selected." 

'•  You  do  mo  honor,  Lesage,"  replied  the 
hunter,  calmly. 

'■  The  young  man  whose  existence  endiingers 
my  hnii|>iiiess,  is  in  the  habit  of  hunting  about 
the  borders  of  this  lake." 

"  His  name,  Lesage  1" 

"  I  will  whisper  it,  lest  these  trCes  should  have 


ears ;   it  is "  and  the  captain  whispered  the 

n.ame  as  he  had  promised. 
'•  Did  you  hear  ?" 

'•  Perfectly  well,  captain ;   but  how  am  I  to 
know  him  V 

"  That  will  bo  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
I  will  describe  him.  He  is  six  feet  in  height, 
well  formed,  straight  as  an  arrow,  lithe  as  an  In- 
dian, and  the  ladies  call  him  handsome.  He  is 
poor  as  a  beggar,  jind  proud  as  a  prince.  Ilis 
complexion  is  dark,  his  eyes  are  black,  his  hair 
of  the  same  color,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that 
a  little  native  blood  circulates  in  his  veins.  He 
mingles  freely  with  the  Indians,  and  seems  to 
have  some  influence  among  them." 
"  You  say  he  is  fond  of  hunting  V 
"  It  is  his  principal  employment.  He  is  quite 
as  much  at  home  in  the  woods  as  the  aborigines 
themselves.  He  is  an  excellent  shot,  and  cames 
a  riiie,  which  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  twin 
brother  to  your  own.  Do  you  think  you  should 
know  him,  Moran  V 
"  Yes,  captain." 

"  Well ;  that  man  stands  in  my  iray,"  contin- 
ued Les.age,  while  his  small  gray  eyes  flashed 
with  intense  hatred.  '•  When  you  will  assure 
me — and  bring  proofs  of  what  you  affinii — that 
he  is  removed  from  my  path,  two  hundred 
pounds  will  be  subject  to  your  order." 

"  Liberal,  upon  my  word !"  exclaimed  Moran, 
with  another  curl  of  th.at  sinister  nether  lip. 

"  Is  there  more  to  say  on  this  subject  ?"  asked 
Lesage,  anxiously. 
"  No  more,  captain." 
"  Then  we  understand  each  other." 
"  Perfectly." 

'•  Two  hundred  pounds,  Moran." 
"  I  comprehend." 
"  It's  settled,  tlien  ';" 
"  Entirely." 

"  You  .know  where  I  am  to  be  found  V 
"  I  do  ;  good  night." 

"  Au  rcvoir.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again  soon." 
And  Les.agc  turned  on  liis  heel  and  walked 
away. 

'■  Senseless  idiot !"  said  the  hunter  to  himself, 
when  the  form  of  Lesage  had  disappeared  among 
the  trees.  "  A  physiognomist  indeed !  Smooth- 
tongued dissembler  !  for  once  you  have  reckon- 
ed without  your  host.  When  Pierre  Moran  im- 
brues his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fe!low-man, 
save  in  self-defence,  may  he  never  live  to  wash 
out  the  foul  stain,  but  pass  to  judgment  with  all 
his  sins  upon  his  head.  Go,  Lesage,  and  find 
some  other  arm  to  slay  one  whom  you  dare  not 
meet  on  equal  terms.  Pien-e  Moran  can  meet 
tlio  red  man  two  to  one,  and  live  through  the 
fight ;  he  can  bring  down  the  panther  at  two 
hundred  yards,  or  he  can  battle  successfully  with 
the  howling  wolf — but  a  murder  he  cannot  do ;"' 
and  then  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "it  was  well 
for  him  that  he  found  Pierre  Moran  in  a  calm 
and  patient  mood." 

With  these  words,  the  hunter  shouldered  his 
rifle  and  moved  away  along  the  margin  of  the 
lake.  The  moon  had  arisen,  and  her  silvery 
rays  were  reflected  softly  upon  the  glassy  waters. 
Tempted  by  the  calm  beauty  of  Ponchartrain, 
Pierre  Moran  paused  occasionally  in  his  solitary 
walk,  to  contemplate  its  sleeping  depths. 

At  length  he  turned  from  the  lake  and  entered 
a  dark  dingle  upon  the  right.  Finding  a  spot 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  he  gathered  dry  sticks 
and  leaves,  and  by  means  of  some  powder  and  a 
flint  set  the  heap  on  fire ;  soon  a  bright  blaze 
lighted  up  the  dingle. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE    SURPRISE — A    PRISONER — THE     RESCUE — 
THE  WIIITE  ROVER. 

Pierre  Moran  laid  down  his  rifle,  spread  his 
blanket  upon  the  ground,  and  lighted  his  pipe. 
Seating  himself  by  the  cheerful  blaze,  column 
after  column  of  the  fragrant  smoke  went  curling 
upward,  and  he  watched  the  fantastic  wreaths  as 
they  dissolved  and  disappeared  in  the  air. 

Suddenly  a  majestic  figure  seemed  to  rise  up 
out  of  the  earth  and  stand  beside  Pierre  Moran. 
The  latter  sprang  to  his  feet  and  grasped  his 
liunting-knife,  for  the  foot  of  the  intruder  was 
planted  firmly  upon  his  rifle. 

"  V.'hat  docs  the  pale  face  do  here  V  nskcd  the 
intnider,  in  a  stem  voice.  "  Docs  he  not  know 
that  these  great  forests,  these  fair  lakes,  and 
these  broad  rivers  belong  to  the  red  man  V 

'•  The  red  man  and  the  white  arc  brothers," 
replied  Moran,  calmly. 

"  'Tis  false  !"  exclaimed  the  Indian,  fiercely. 
"  They  never  were  brothers,  and  they  never  ean 


be.  They  arc  two  distinct  races  of  people,  and 
the  Great  Spirit  has  placed  eternal  enmity  be- 
tvveen  them." 

"  That  matters  little  to  me,"  replied  Pierre. 
"  I  ask  no  favors  of  white  man  or  red.  The  for- 
est is  my  home,  and  I  will  not  bo  driven  from  it 
though  every  tree  conceal  an  enemy  thirsting  for 
my  blood.  If  you  came  to  intimidate  me  with 
great  words,  you  will  lose  your  labor;  for  the 
heart  of  Pierre  Moran  never  pulsated  with  fear." 
The  Indian  drew  up  his  majestic  figure  to  its 
greatest  height;  lie  raised  his  red  hand  and 
pointed  his  long  fingers  fixedly  at  Moran,  while 
his  eyes  flashed  like  meteors. 

"  'T  is  proudly  spoken,  bold  pale  face  ;  but  it 
avails  not — you  are  a.  pi-isoncr." 

"  Who  arc  you  V  asked  Moran,  impatientlv. 
"  I  am  Onalaska,  the  leader  of  the  allied  na- 
tions," replied  the  red  man,  with  a  kingly  wave 
of  the  iiand.  "  The  hatchet  is  dug  up  and  will 
never  be  buried.  The  Cliickasaws  are  burning 
to  avenge  their  wrongs ;  they  have  communicat- 
ed the  samecont.agious  fire  to  the  Choctaws,  thj 
Natchez  and  the  Mobilians.  In  a  few  months 
the  white  man  will  be  swept  from  the  great  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi.  Their  cabin-fires  will  be 
extinguished  forever,  and  their  dwellings  shall 
become  heaps  of  ruins.  The  fate  of  the  Long 
Knives*  is  sealed." 

"  This  is  a  new  movement,"  said  Pierre,  much 
wrought  upon  by  the  words  of  the  proud  chief- 
tain. 

"  Onalaska  has  not  been  idle ;  he  has  been 
successful.  The  time  has  come  to  strike  a  blow 
which  shall  send  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the 
French  dogs." 

"Proud  Indian,  Pierre  Moran  is  a  French- 
man," said  the  hunter,  sternly. 

"  And  a  prisoner"  added  the  chieftain,  witli  a 
grim  smile. 

"  'Tis  not  tnie.  I  do  not  yield  myself  a  pris- 
oner. There  is  not  a  single  arm  that  can  con- 
quer Picn'c  Moran,  in  a  hand  to  hand  encounter, 
to  bo  found  between  the  source  of  the  great 
river  and  its  mouth." 

As  the  athletic  hunter  spoke,  he  drew  his 
knife  from  its  sheath,  and  struck  his  left  foot 
fiercely  upon  the  ground  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  right. 

"  Haughty  savage,  Pierre  Bloran  is  ready ! 
Come  on !" 

The  Indian  smiled  scornfully. 
"  I  have  only  to  shout  the   battle-cry  of  the 
Chickasaws,  to  bring  an  hundred  wamors  upon 
you,"   he   said,  slowly.    "Pale   face,  put  back 
your  knife  ;  to  fight  would  be  madness  I" 
Moran  rcpl.'iced  his  knife  in  its  sheath. 
"  Wh.it  do   you  intend  to   do  with  me  ?"  he 
asked,  fixing  his  dark  eyes  eai'ncstly  upon  Ona- 
laska. 

"  My  warriors  shall  decide." 
"  I  thought  I  was  talking  with  a  great  chief," 
retunied  Pieire,  contemptuously. 

"  And  so  you  are  ;  but  a  wise  leader  will  al- 
ways please  his  warriors  when  he  can,"  said  the 
Indian. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  replied  the  hunter.  "  I  will 
tell  you  how  we  may  decide  this  matter.  You 
are  as  strong  and  brave  as  any  of  your  warriors. 
Draw  your  hunting-knife  and  meet  me  on  equal 
terms,  foot  to  foot,  breast  to  breast,  and  hand  to 
hand.  He  that  is  vanquished  in  the  fight,  let 
him  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  victor.  Let  your 
braves  remain  where  they  are,  and  not  put 
forth  their  h.ands  to  decide  the  contest.  Speak, 
Onalaska ;  is  not  the  oft'cr  fair  ?" 

"Ko,  it  is  not,"  replied  Onalaska.  "lama 
great  war-chief — the  leader  of  the  .allied  nations, 
and  you  are  without  rank  or  title — a  nameless 
hunter.  My  life  belongs  to  my  people,  and  why 
should  I  put  it  in  peril,  and  thus  endanger  my 
great  enterprise  1  The  idea  is  foolish,  and  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Why  should  I  ri.sk  so  much 
when  you  are  already  in  my  power?  Pale  face, 
when  you  fight  Onalaska,  it  must  be  in  battle." 
"  Listen  once  again,  proud  savage,"  continued 
Pierre  Moran.  "  If  you  will  not  meet  me  in  the 
manner  proposed,  bring  to  me  your  mightiest 
warrior,  and  I  will  try  my  strength  and  skill 
with  him  in  any  way  he  may  choose,  and  if  I 
conquer  I  will  be  free." 

For  reply,  the   chief  uttered  the  Chickasaw 
war-cry,  and  instantly  an  hundred  painted  war- 
riors  showed  their  grim  faces   about  the  fire  " 
which  the  hunter  had  kindled. 

"  The  white  hunter  is  a  captive  ;  what  will  my 
braves  do  with  him  ?"  said  Onalaska. 


*  The  whites  were  frequently  called  "Long 
Knives "  by  the  Indians,  on  account  of  their 
swords. 
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There  was  a  hurried  consultation  amon?  the 
warriors.  At  length  a  oliicf  steppod  forward 
and  said : 

•'Let  the  pale  face  die  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  red  man." 

"  He  has  a  brave  heart,"  said  Oiialaska. 

"  Then  he  will  die  like  a  man,  and  not  like  a 
squaw,"  replied  the  chief  who  had  spoken. 

•'  He  has  never  fought  against  our  people," 
continued  Onalaska. 

"  Let  him  perish  then,  before  he  slays  any  of 
our  warriors,  as  other  Frenchmen  have  done," 
rejoined  the  chief. 

Onalaska  said  no  more ;  he  folded  his  arms 
and  allowed  his  people  to  have  their  own  way 
in  regard  to  the  captive.  Preparations  were  in- 
stantly made  to  put  him  to  death.  He  was 
bound  iirnily  to  a  tree.  Dry  fagots  were 
brought  and  heaped  about  him.  A  circle  was 
formed  around  the  condemned,  and  the  death- 
dance  celebrated.  The  dingle,  so  quiet  an  hour 
before,  resounded  with  terrific  shouts. 

[see  engraving.] 

Pierre  Moran  prayed  silently  for  strength  and 
courage,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  Sav- 
age eyes  flashed  upon  hini,  and  sluirp  steel 
blades  menaced  him. 

The  stout  heart  of  Pierre  Moran  sank  within 
him.  He  beheld  all  the  avenues  of  hope  closed 
forever. 

A  tail  savage  stepped  forward,  waving  a  fiery 
brand  that  was  to  light  the  pile.  He  shook  the 
blazing  fagot  on  high,  and  laughed  in  fiendish 
triumph  ;  then  he  fired  the  combustible  heap  in 
several  places,  and  the  flames  leaped  upward. 

At  that  feaiful  crisis,  there  was  a  sudden 
commotion  among  the  warriors  ;  they  gave  way 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  a  young  white  man 
dashed  quickly  through  the  broken  circle,  hurled 
back  the  savage  who  held  the  burning  brand, 
and  scattered  the  blazing  fagots  like  straws  in 
all  directions ;  then  drawing  a  hunting-knife 
from  his  belt,  he  sovei-cd  the  bonds  of  Pierre 
Moran  in  an  instant. 

The  Chickasaws  grasped  their  weapons  and 
frowned  angrily  upon  the  white  man. 

The  deliverer  of  Pierre  turned  towards  them, 
and  waving  his  hand  for  silence  and  attention, 
addressed  them  as  follows : 

"  This  man  is  my  fi-iend.  If  you  are  resolved 
upon  his  destruction,  you  must  first  slay  me ; 
for  not  one  of  you  shall  strike  a  blow  at  his  life 
until  you  strike  through  my  body.  I  appeal  to 
your  great  chief  Onalaska,  shall  a  man  be 
slain  because  he  protects  his  friend  !' 

"  No !"  thundered  the  voice  of  Onalaska. 
"  You  say  the  captive  is  your  friend ;  it  is 
enough.  It  never  shall  be  said  that  Onalaska 
put  to  death  the  friend  of  the  White  Rover. 
The  bold  hunter  is  free." 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  daring  youth,  with 
a  graceful  wave  of  the  hand ;  "  and  if  the  great 
Onalaska  should  need  a  fi'iend  in  the  hour  of  ad- 
versity, he  will  know  where  to  find  one." 

Pierre  Jloran's  rifle  was  then  restored,  and 
his  deliverer,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  hurried 
him  away  from  the  dangerous  vicinage. 

With  the  kind  reader's  pemiission,  we  will 
briefly  describe  the  young  man  who  appeared  so 
opportunely  for  the  deliverance  of  the  hunter. 

In  person  he  was  about  the  size  of  the  latter, 
having  the  same  powerful  muscular  develop- 
ment— that  unerring  sign  of  physical  strength. 
He  was  dressed  in  similar  style,  also,  and  car- 
ried a  double-barrelled  rifle  of  equal  length  and 
weight ;  but  farther  than  this,  there  was  no  re- 
semblance, for  the  face  of  Henri  Delcroix  was  a 
model  of  manly  beauty.  His  forehead  was 
broad  and  high,  his  eyes  dark  and  piercing,  his 
lips  finely  chiselled,  his  teeth  white  and  regu- 
lar, his  nose  faultless,  and  his  cheeks  ruddy  with 
the  blood  of  youth,  though  darkened  from  con- 
stant exposure  or  some  other  cause.  Join  to 
all  these  advantages,  a  commanding  figure  and 
a  noble  disposition,  and  some  faint  idea  may  be 
fonned  of  our  hero. 

Those  generous  qualities  of  heart  and  soul, 
those  noble  traits  of  character,  ever  desirable 
and  ever  to  be  coveted,  we  trust  we  shall  be 
able  to  develop  in  the  person  of  Henri  Delcroix, 
in  the  course  of  our  story,  as  time,  space,  and 
circumstances  may  require ;  for,  from  these  flow 
all  human  acts,  whether  good  or  evil. 

"  You  have  rendered  me  an  important  service, 
young  man,"  said  Pierre  Moran,  as  they  walked 
swiftly  forward. 

"  No  more  than  commou  humanity  demands," 
replied  Henri. 

"  Spoken  like  a  true  man,"  said  the  hunter. 


"  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  if  your  home  is 
near  the  new  settlement  !" 

"  Sometimes  it  is  near,  at  others  afar  off," 
answered  Delcroix,  lightly.  '•  At  present,  my 
home  is  wherever  night  overtakes  me.  I  am  a 
free  denizen  of  the  forest ;  a  licensed  wanderer 
among  hills  and  monntahis." 

'■  A  bold  heart,  truly.  Pardon  mo  if  I  ask 
your  name  '!'' 

'•  I  am  called  Henri  Delcroix  by  the  French  ; 
but  the  red  man,  not  unfrequentl}',  styles  me  the 
'  White  Eoveu.'  I  can  tell  you  but  little  of 
my  history.  I  was  born  in  the  groat  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  about  the  time  of  the  fir.st  settle- 
ment at  Biloxi.  My  early  youth  was  passed 
mostly  among  the  Indians,  but  I  was  finally 
domiciled  in  the  house  of  a  good  priest,  who 
taught  me  to  read  and  write.  I  remember  a 
French  woman,  also,  who  seemed  very  fond  of 
me,  and  taught  mo  much  that  was  useful.  The 
priest  is  still  living.  He  has  recently  taken  up 
his  residence  at  the  new  settlement,  which  they 
call  New  Orleans,  and  I  am  allowed  to  follow 
my  own  inclinations.  This  is  about  all  I  am  at 
liberty  to  tell  you  of  my  own  history." 

"  In  return  for  your  frankness,"  replied  tlio 
other,  '■  I  will  inform  you  that  my  name  is  Pierre 
Moran.  Like  you,  my  home  is  in  the  woods, 
for  I  am  a  hunter.  I  am  familiar  with  every 
acre  of  the  country  an  hundred  miles  up  the 
river.  I  know  where  the  deer  goes  down  to 
drink ;  where  the  fo.x  seeks  covert ;  where  the 
wolf  prowls  at  night;  and  where  the  panther 
loves  best  to  lie  in  wait  for  its  prey.  I  know 
something  of  the  Indian  tribes,  also,  and  of  the 
habits  of  that  strange  people.  When  you  de- 
sire the  aid  of  a  strong  hand,  and  a  hunter's 
friendship,  give  the  preference  to  Pierre  Moran. 
The  service  you  have  rendered  me  this  night, 
makes  me  your  friend  forever." 

'•  I  thank  you  for  your  manly  proffers  of  friend- 
ship ;  for  in  these  troublous  times,  true  friend- 
ships arc  rare,"  returned  Delcroix,  warmly. 

'•  And  real  enemies  too  often  found,"  rejoined 
Pierre. 

"  Yes ;  and  how  much  it  is  to  be  regretted," 
said  Delcroix,  sadly. 

'•  And  now,  while  I  think  of  it,  permit  me  to 
whisper  these  words  of  warning  in  your  ear: 

''  Beware  of  LesageJ'' 

Henri  Delcroix  started  at  the  mention  of  Le- 
sage.  as  if  a  sei-pcnt  had  stung  him. 

"  You  know  that  man,  then  ?"  he  replied, 
turning  suddenly  and  looking  steadily  at  Moran. 

'"  I  do.  I  have,  by  some  fatality,  met  him 
several  times." 

'•  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ?" 

"  God  forbid  !"  said  Pierre  Moran,  earnestly. 

"  Then  yon  are  not  pleased  with  him,  Mon- 
sieur Moran  1" 

"  I  am  not ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  time  is 
near  when  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for  dis- 
liking him.  But  now  let  us  decide  where  we 
shall  pass  the  rest  of  the  night." 

"  Go  with  me  to  the  settlement.  Father  Da- 
vion  always  has  a  spare  bed  for  my  friends." 

"  I  accept  the  kind  ofi'er.  I  can  already  see 
the  fires  of  New  Orleans." 

In  a  few  moments,  Henri  Delcroix  and  the 
swarthy  hunter  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  minia- 
ture city.  They  entered  a  cabin  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  the  old  Cathedral  now  stands, 
and  in  a  short  time  were  wrapped  in  a  profound 
slumber,  forgetful  of  the  toils  and  perils  of  the 
day. 


CH^SJ-TEH  III. 

HELEN  LEROWE ADELAIDE — THE    DECLARA- 
TION. 

It  was  the  morning  following  the  events  de- 
tailed in  our  last  chapter.  It  was  quite  early, 
for  the  sun  still  lingered  upon  the  eastem  verge. 

At  that  hour  a  female  tigure  might  have  been 
seen  walking  hurriedly  up  the  street,  now  known 
as  Chartres  street.  That  portion  of  her  face 
which  was  not  concealed  by  a  veil,  was  sufficient 
to  assure  any  one  who  might  have  any  curiosity 
in  relation  to  the  subject,  that  she  was  quite 
youthful  and  exquisitely  fair. 

She  was  well  dressed,  according  to  the  style 
of  that  period  ;  but  she  was  by  no  means  indebt- 
ed to  mere  externals  for  that  rare  beauty  of  out- 
line, that  graceful  development  of  person,  which 
was  hers,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  ad- 
miration in  the  most  casual  observer.  So  far 
as  stature  was  concerned,  she  compared  very 
well  with  the  models  of  female  perfection,  es- 
teemed by  classic  minds  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

Hers  was  that  exalted  and  pure  style  of  love- 


liness, pre-eminently  calculated  to  plcass  and  be- 
wilder a.11  tnio  adjnirers  of  Iieauty  in  woman. 

As  she  moved  liglitly  onward,  there  w.as  grace 
and  poetry  in  every  motion  ;  not  that  received 
from  art,  but  that  borrowed  from  nature  herself. 
The  fair  girl  turned  to  the  left,  and  entered  a 
cabin,  near  the  present  site  of  the  St.  Charles 
Theatre. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle  !  you  have  corns  to  see 
us  again  in  the  day  of  our  atHictions,"  said  a  pale 
and  Interesting  looking  woman,  as  our  heroine 
crossed  the  humble  threshold.  "  There  are  very 
few  young  and  fair  like  yourself,  who  love  to 
lisit  the  poor  and  needy.  God  will  reward  3'ou, 
Mademoiselle  Lerowc,"  ad'led  the  woman. 

"  How  is  your  husband  V  asked  Mademoiselle 
Lerowe,  kindly,  throwing  back  her  veil. 

'■  Louis  is  much  better,  thanks  to  your  gentle 
ministration,  but  it  was  an  ugly  wound.  Made- 
moiselle Helen,"'  replied  the  woman. 

•'  And  how  is  Adelaide  ?" 

'•  She  will  answer  for  herself,"  said  a  soft 
voice,  and  a  young  girl  of  about  seventeen  years 
appeared  from  an  adjoining  room. 

"  You  arc  looking  rather  jiale  this  morning. 
You  must  go  and  walk  in  the  ojien  air.  The  air 
of  a  sick  room  does  not  agree  with  young  blood 
like  yours,  Adelaide,"  rejoined  Helen,  studying 
the  features  of  her  young  friend  attentively. 

"  I  have  known  young  ladies  to  have  pale 
cheeks  without  inhaling  the  air  of  a  sick  room," 
returned  Adelaide,  playfully. 

Helen  Lerowe  blushed,  and  placed  her  white 
fingers  on  Adelaide's  lips. 

'•  For  all  your  acts  of  kindness  during  my  fa- 
ther's severe  illness,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely. 
Mademoiselle  Helen,"  added  Adelaide,  in  a  more 
serious  and  earnest  tone. 

"  You  may  leave  off  the  Mademoiselle,  Ade- 
laide, and  as  for  thanks,  you  need  not  say  a  word 
about  them.  You  know  that  in  future  we  are  to 
be  the  best  of  friends,"  rejoined  Helen. 

'■  You  forget,  Helen,  that  I  am  but  a  poor  girl, 
occupying  a  different  position  in  life,"  said  Ad- 
elaide, meekly. 

"  And  yoii  forget,  Adelaide,  that  I  am  also  but 
a  poor  girl,  and  nothing  but  the  governor's 
ward.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
tcard  and  a  daughter,  my  good  friend,"  replied 
Helen. 

'■  But  you  arc  an  inmate  of  the  governor's 
house,  and  as  kindly  treated  as  if  you  were  in- 
deed his  daughter,"  said  Adelaide. 

'■  Very  true  ;  and  yet  there  arc  times  when  I 
feel  but  too  painfully  that  I  am  not  his  daughter, 
but  merely  a  dependant  upon  his  bounty,"  an- 
swered Helen,  sadly. 

"  I  am  not  certain  that  you  ought  to  cherish 
such  feelings.  Mademoiselle  Lerowe.  We  all 
know  that  his  Excellency,  De  Bienville,  is  very 
fond  of  you.'' 

"  Heaven  could  not  have  confided  me  to  the 
care  of  a  better  man  than  De  Bienville,"  roplicd 
Helen,  earnestly ;  ''but  notwithstanding,  there  arc 
moments  when  my  heart  feels  the  want  of  a 
mother's  love,  and  a  father's  counsel." 

Vv'hile  Mademoiselle  Lerowe  was  speaking, 
the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  Henri  Delcroix 
entered  the  apartment.  His  eyes  rested  upon 
the  fair  figure  of  Helen  Lerowc.  He  recoiled  a 
step,  changed  color,  and  seemed  emban-assed. 
His  confusion  appeared  contagious,  for  Helen 
blushed  and  was  quite  as  much  embarrassed. 

Henri  bowed  low,  and  said  with  tolerable 
grace  : 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  you  here.  Ma- 
demoiselle Lerowe.  The  object  of  your  visit,  I 
need  not  ask.  It  is  a  part  of  your  nature  to  per- 
form acts  of  benevolence.  I  dare  say  that  Mad- 
ame Ridelle  and  Adelaide  will  bear  witness  to 
what  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  affirm." 

"  And  so  will  my  husband,"  said  Madame 
Ridelle,  warmly. 

"  I  sec  you  are  leagued  together  to  confuse 
and  overwhelm  mo  with  useless  compliments,' 
replied  Helen,  with  a  smile. 

"Deserved  praise  is  by  no  means  useless. 
Mademoiselle  Helen,"  said  Henri,  respectfully. 

And  then  he  added  quickly,  in  order  to  change 
the  suljjcet,  which  ho  perceived  was  really  annoy- 
ing to  Helen  : 

"  How  is  Ridelle,  this  morning  ?  May  we 
soon  expect  to  see  him  out  again  ?" 

'•  Ho  is  doing  well.  Monsieur  Henri.  His 
wounds  are  nearly  healed.  In  a  few  days  he 
says  he  shall  be  able  to  take  the  trail  again,  and 
punish  the  treacherous  Chickasaws,"  answered 
Madame  Ridelle. 

Helen  turned  to  depart. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  kind  matron,  with  a  signifi- 


cant smile.     "  Be  seated  :  we  cannot  spare  you 
yet.'' 

'•  Of  course  not,"  added  Adelaide, .  and  wit'u  a 
gentle  force,  she  compelled  her  to  be  seated. 

Madame  Ridelle  drew  Delcroix  ivsidc,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  : 

"  Improve  your  time,  Henri.  Don't  be  faint- 
hearted. Wo  will  endeavor  to  give  you  ample 
opportunity.  Just  speak  to  her,  and  my  word 
for  it,  she  will  not  be  angry." 

Henri  made  no  reply,  but  gave  hor  a  grateful 
look. 

"  Adelaide,  did  not  your  father  call  V  added 
Madame  Ridelle,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

Adelaide  hastened  to  the  bedside  of  her  father, 
begging  Helen  to  remain  nntil  she  returned. 
Very  soon  Madame  Ridelle  followed  her  daugh- 
ter, wlio  called  to  her. 

Mademoiselle  Lerowc  and  Henri  were  left 
alone.    An  awkward  silence  ensued. 

"  Mademoiselle  Helen,"  said  Henri,  seating 
himself  at  her  side,  "  condescend  to  listen  to  mo 
a  single  moment,  and  if  in  that  moment  I  ofl'end 
yon,  it  will  be  the  unhappiest  of  my  whole  life. 
I  have  never  yet  presumed  to  tell  3-ou  with  my 
lips  what  I  am  convinced  your  own  penetration 
discovered  long  ago  in  my  actions,  viz.,  that  I 
passionately  love  you.  Yc,  more  than  this  ; — 
I  worship — I  adore  you.  But,  beautiful  Helen, 
these  terms  but  imperfectly  .express  my  heart's 
idolatry.'' 

Henri's  voice  trembled  ;  he  hesitated,  and  then 
ventured  to  take  Helen's  hand. 

'■  Have  patience  with  me,  dear  mademoiselle  ; 
hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and  I  will  not  soon 
trouble  you  with  the  story  of  my  unhappy  love 
again.  I  know  that  you  are  an  angel  of  good- 
ness, and  placed  far  above  me  in  life.  I  cannot 
hope  that  you  will  ever  become  more  to  me  than 
you  now  are  :  yet  I  have  resolved  to  unburden 
my  heart,  in  order  that  I  might  have  a  portion 
of  that  gentle  sympathy  which  3'ou  are  wont  to 
bestow  upon  all  the  unfortunate." 

Again  Henri's  emotions  ovei-powercd  him. 
Helen's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  she  trembled 
excessively. 

"  Cease  to  speak  thus,  I  entreat  of  you,"  she 
said  in  a  voice  nearly  inaudilib. 

"  I  know  it  wounds  j-our  gentle  nature  to  see 
me  consumed  with  a  hopeless  passion,"  contin- 
ued Henri,  '■  and  I  will  trespass  but  little  farther 
upon  your  time  and  patience.  In  extenuation 
of  my  folly,  I  would  entreat  you  to  remember, 
Helen,  that  I  have  known  you  from  my  boy- 
hood; that  I  was  tlie  companion  of  your  earliest 
wanderings  over  the  green  hills  of  Biloxi ;  that 
Father  Davion  taught  us  to  read  from  the  same 
book;  that  he  bade  me  love  you  as  a  sister; 
that  vou  were  surpassingly  beautiful,  and  a  heart 
less  susceptible  than  mine  might  have  loved  you. 
At  length  you  became  a  ward,  or  rather  the 
adopted  daughter  of  De  Bienville.  Thereafter 
you  were  gently  nurtured,  and  a  greater  distance 
was  placed  between  us  in  point  of  condition ; 
but  the  mischief  was  already  done.  I  had  leam- 
cd  to  adore  you,  young  as  you  were,  and  your 
dear  image  was  engraved  upon  my  heart,  never 
to  be  effaced.  I  still  met  you  often,  and  you 
usually  paused  for  a  moment  to  speak  kindly  to 
your  fonner  associate  and  companion,  and  thus 
unconsciously  nurtured  my  passion.  Helen,  is 
my  ])rosumption  to  bo  wondered  at  '>  Is  it  not 
a  natural  consequence  of  our  former  compan- 
ionship V 

"  O,  Henri,  why  will  you  thus  misapprehend 
me.  I  do  not  reproach  you — I  do  not  blamo 
you,"  replied  Helen,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion. 

"  Then  you  arc  not  angrj'  because  I  have 
spoken  freely ;  you  do  not  too  severely  condemn 
my  presumption  !"  exclaimed  Henri,  falling  up- 
on his  knees,  and  pressing  the  hand  of  Helen  to 
his  lips. 

'■  Ah,  Henri  !  how  blind  you  have  been,"  she 
said,  softly. 

A  sudden  and  almost  overpowering  light 
flashed  in  upon  the  mind  of  Henri  Delcroix. 
His  brain  seemed  to  stagger  with  the  weight  of 
the  truth,  which  his  senses  had  received.  The 
blood  rushed  tumultuously  to  his  face;  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  uunatui'al  light; — he  was  dizzy 
with  happiness. 

He  bestowed  upon  Helen  a  thousand  endearing 
epithets ;  he  did  not  cease  to  kiss  her  hand  until 
he  heard  the  footsteps  of  Adelaide. 

He  arose  from  his  knees  with  a  face  radiant 
with  joy. 

"  I  have  been  indeed  blind,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  '•  for  you  love  me." 

[to    BE    CONTINITED.] 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  A  DEAF  PEB^O.X. 

I  fainted  one  day  from  having,  in  a  freak,  put 
a  musical  snutf-box  on  my  head.  The  delicious 
precision  of  the  music,  and  the  revival  of  the  old 
clearness,  after  the  muttieil  piece  of  confusion 
that  instrumental  music  had  been  to  me  for  some 
years, overcame  me  in  a  second  of  time.  I  am  sure 
that  I  heard  tliat  ])erformancc  quite  as  well  as 
any  one  could  tlirough  the  car  ;  and  I  lia\  c  since 
cla])ped  on  my  head  every  musical  snutl-l)0x  I 
could  lay  hands  on.  You  may  like  to  know  the 
followinfr  :  AVIien  I  liad  become  just  deaf  cnoufrh 
to  have  difficulty  in  catching  the  ])itcli  of  a  piece 
of  music,  in  the  concert-room  we  attended,  which 
had  benches,  with  a  long-  wooden  rail  to  lean 
against,  I  could  always  get  riglit  by  jn-cssing 
my  shoulder-blade  against  the  rail,  oii/ij  tlw  pitch 
was  alicai/s  a  third  beloir.  Finding  this  witli  mu- 
sic which  I  was  familiar  with,  I  soon  got  to  al- 
low for  it  always,  and  so  did  very  well  for  the 
time.  As  the  deafness  increased.  I  found  all 
base  sounds  lose  their  smoothness,  and  come  in 
pulses  bearing  upon  the  car.  and  vibrating 
through  the  jiit  of  the  stomach,  while,  as  yet 
higher  sounds  were  as  formerly, — Al/ciiis  and 
Martineau's  Letters  on  Man. 


B.\LLOOXI\«J. 

A  scientific  gemleman.  well  advanced  in  j"ears, 
(who  had  "  prol)ably  witnessed  the  experiment 
of  the  restoration  of  a  withered  ])ear  beneath  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  a  pneuniiitic  machine,') 
was  impres.^od  with  a  conviction,  on  ascending 
to  a  considerable  height  in  a  balloon,  that  every 
line  and  wrinkle  of  his  face  had  totally  disaji- 
peared,  owing,  as  he  said,  to  the  ])reteniatnral 
distension  of  his  skin:  and  that,  to  tlie  astonish- 
ment of  his  companion,  he  ra]iidly  began  to  as- 
sume the  delicate  asjiect  and  blooming  appear- 
ance of  liis  early  youth  !  These  things  are  all 
self-delusions.  A  bit  of  paper  or  a  handkerchief 
might  cling  to  the  outside  of  the  car.  l)ut  a  pen- 
ny piece  would,  undoulitcdly,  fall  direct  to  tlie 
earth.  Wild  liirds  do  not  return  to  tlie  ear,  ))ut 
descend  in  circles,  til!,  passing  tin'ough  the 
clouds,  they  see  whereabouts  to  go,  and  then 
they  fly  downwards  as  usual.  We  have  noclilfi- 
culty  in  lireathing;  on  the  contrary,  lieing  •call- 
ed upon."  wc  sing  a  song  Our  head  does  not 
contract,  so  as  to  cause  our  hat  to  extinguish 
our  eyes  and  nose ;  neither  does  it  expand  to 
the  size  of  a  ]iriz<'  )inni|ikin. — Ifniimliitld  ir«/T,'.s-. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
A  MAIDE.\  THERE  IS. 

Written  for  a  young  female  relative^  since  become  a  bride. 

BT   RICHARD    WSIQHT. 

A  maiden  there  is,  and  the  queen  of  my  song, 

Heigho  !  heigho  ! 
When  the  beaux  buzz  about  her  she  says  "  Get  along^ 

Heigho !  heigho  I 
Like  the  winds  of  the  mountain,  the  waves  of  the  sea^ 
I  *ni  wilful  and  wild,  and  my  heart  is  still  free, 

Heigho  !  heigho ! 
0, 1  never  can  part  with  my  dear  liberty, 

Heigho !  heigho  f 

For  fun  and  for  frolic  she  's  Momus's  own, 

Heigho!  heigho'. 
And  as  humorous  mimic  is  wondrous  grown, 

Heigho '.  heigho  I 
She  '11  lisp  with  the  fop,  with  the  heart-stricken  sigh,. 
While  merriment  corners  her  arch-searclnng  eye, 

Heigho!  heigho! 
And  .'^he  11  laugh  at  your  love,  if  you  venture  to  try^ 

With  heigho  !  heigho  ! 

Will  Cupid  subdue  her  *  't  is  hard  to  tell ; 

Heigho !  heigho! 
She  keeps  her  own  counsel  .so  truly  and  well ; 

Heigho !  heigho ! 
'■  Miss,  I  "m  your  adorer,  come  say  the  word?" 
'-  Pshaw  !  get  off  your  knees  !  't  is  really  absurd  !"■ 

Heigho !  heigho ! 
I  "m  not  one  to  be  caught,  1  "11  live  free  as  the  bird^ 

Heigho!  heigho!" 

But  time  worketh  changes  unlooked  for  by  all, 

Heigho !  heigho ! 
,\nd  there  ne'er  yet  wa,s  maiden  who  had  not  a  call^ 

Heigho!  heigho! 
.\  call  ,«he  *d  obey.  mi\\  alacrity  too,- 
At  the  very  first  word,  without  waiting  for  two, 

Heigho !  heigho ! 
.\nd  to  all  her  old  notions  she  "d  bid  an  adieu. 

With  heigho  !  heigho '. 
AUxmulrin.  Va.,  January.  1852 


PIEEKE    MOR.\N    liOIND    IDI;    EXi:<  TTIOX.       .<;   SCESI!    FKOM    THE    WHITE    HOVKR. 


Make  not  a  ser\ant  a  confidant,  for  if  he  fintf 
out  that  you  dare  not  displease  him, he  will  dare 
to  dis].le!>se  you. 


KOSSUTH  AT  THE  OPERA. 

One  evening  last  week  Governor  Ko,ssiith  at- 
tended the  Astor  Place  Opera  Iloitse,  to  witness 
the  performance  of  //  Piiritimi.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Madame  Kossuth,  M,  I'ulszky,  Ma- 
dame Pulszk}-.  Count  Bertram,  Col,  Berzcnzcy, 
and  other  members  of  his  suite.  At  about  G  1  -2 
o'clock  the  mayor  and  his  lady  waited  u])()ii  the 


distinguished  gue.st  of  the  city  at  the  Irving 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  him. 
The  Governor  entered  the  house  just  ivs  Bosio 
made  her  appearance  in  the  mad  scene  in  the 
second  act,  when  that  amiivlilc  lady  suddenly 
recovered  her  sanity  and  partially  retired  behind 
the  side  scenes.  The  audience  rose  en  masse, 
"recting  tlie  great  Hunirarion  with  three  times 


three,  given  with  a  vigor  whicli  assured  their 
earnestness.  The  (iovcrnor  bowed  gracefully 
and  took  his  seat,  as  the  target  for  innimicrable 
opera  glasses.  After  Kossuth's  presence  the 
event  of  the  evening  was  the  ever  popular  duo, 
Seconi  la  Iroiiiha,  which  was  rendered  with  a 
spirit  and  eaniestness  unusual  for  even  Marini 
.and  Badiali.     The  truly   glorious  style  of  the 


performance,  and  the  graceful  waving  of  the- 
Hungarian  and  American  flags  by  the  two  ac- 
comjilished  artists,  brought  do-mi  the  house  and 
jnoduccd  an  encore.  After  the  performance,  the 
whole  party  returned  to  the  Irving  House,  where 
the  niiiyor  and  his  lady  took  their  leave.  The 
evening's  entertainment  furnished  great  gratifi- 
cation to  the  audience- 
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n.iMTJ.Nc;    ClillKfU    !OI{    SKAJIEX    ANU    BOATMKN,    r-IIILAUELI'HIA. 


FLOATIIVG    CHURCH. 

The  rioatinf!;  Clmrch  was  dcsij^ned  and 
built  by  a  self-taught  architect  and  buihler 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Clement  L.  DcnniuR- 
ton,  for  the  Churchman's  Missionary  As- 
sociation for  the  seamen  of  the  port  of 
Pliiladelphia.  The  interior  decorations 
were  executed  by  H.  and  O.  Flint,  of 
Pliiladelpliia,  wlio  painted  in  fresco  the 
ceiliii};  of  the  church  of  Our  Saviour,  in 
New  York,  whicli  lias  been  so  much  ad- 
mired as  a  work  of  art.  The  Floating 
Chureli  is  a  great  novelty  and  ornament 
in  Philadelphia,  where  so  few  spires  are 
to  be  seen  ;  and  located  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  level  streets,  will  be  discerned  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  in  the  centre  from 
its  locality.  By  the  published  documents 
of  the  association,  the  following  gentle- 
men compose  tlie  board  of  managers,  by 
whose  efforts  tlic  edilice  has  lieen  erected, 
assisted  by  benevolent  individuals  of  tliat 
city,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  religious 
benefit  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intend- 
ed: Higlit  Rev.  Bishop  Potter.  1).  D., 
James  V.  Bootli,  William  C.  Kent,  John 
E.  Collins,  Isaac  Welsh.  Georire  Calhoun, 
G.  B.  Mitchell  Edward  L.  Clark.  T.  R. 
Wuehere,  Joseph  Mas»ey,  Josepli  E.  Ho- 
ver, William  G.  Allen,  James  M.  Aert- 
scn,  George  S.  Twells.  The  chaplain  in 
charge  of  the  church  is  the  Kev.  Mr.  Tra- 
picr,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  (he  navy, 
and  now  an  ordained  minister  in  tlie 
Episcopal  Church.  The  l)uildiiig  is  firmly 
fastened  on  a  substantia!  deck  38  feet  by 
90,  with  guards  extending  8  feet  outside 
around  it.  and  resting  on  two  boats  of  80 
tons  each,  jdaced  ten  feet  ajiart  and 
strongly  connected  togetber.  The  chiircli 
will  seat  ."iOO  ]iersoiis.  and  has  a  tine-toned 
organ  and  liell.  The  top  of  the  spire  is 
70  feet  from  the  deck ;  and  tlie  edifice  is 
;!i  feet  wi<Ie  l)y  85  long,  including  tlie 
vestry.  Tliis  church  was  de.dgned  espe- 
cially for  the  benefit  of  seamen  and  boat- 
men who  frequent  that  port.  The  seats 
are  all  free. 


ST.4TUE  OF  Gl'TEMBEKG. 

Tlie  following  engraving  is  from  Mayencc:  it  is  a  noble  me- 
morial to  (!utenil)erg,  tlie  invenlor  of  printing,  or,  at  least  one 
of  tho~e  to  whom  that  invention  is  ascribed  with  the  greatest 
]iiobability — for  there  are  many  claimants  of  the  honor.  The 
statue  is  a  colossal  one.  in    hron/.c.  cast  by  Crozaticr,  of  Paris, 


STATl'F,    OF   GUTTEMniCRG.  AT    .MATENCE. 

from  a  model  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  pedestal  is  of  marble,  from 
the  (juarries  of  L.ilni ;  the  four  faces  bear  bas-reliefs,  in  bronze. 
The  statue  faces  the  theatre,  and  is  on  one  of  the  best  sites  in 
Mayeiiee.  Guteinberg.  for  .so  he  is  called  generally  (his  jiropcr 
name  literally  interin-eted.  is  "  Gooseflesh''),  was  born  in  1398, 
in  a  house  that  vet  exists. 


EIVCOU^TER  WITH  A  WHALE. 

The  ship  Ann  Alexander,  Captain  John  S. 
Deblois,  sailed  from  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts, June  1,  1850,  for  a  cruise  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific for  sperm  whale.  Having  taken  about  800 
baiTcls  of  oil  in  the  Atlantic,  the  ship  proceeded 
on  her  voyage  to  the  Pacific.  After  reacliing  the 
grounds  known  as  "  off-shore  grounds,"  the 
erew  began  to  look  for  whales.  On  tlie  20tli  of 
August,  having  attacked  a  whale,  tlie  enraged 
animal  turned  upon  the  boat,  and,  rushing  at  it 
with  tremendous  violence,  lifted  open  its  enor- 
mous jaws,  and    taking   the    boat   in.  actually 


crushed  it  into  fragments  as  small  as  a  common- 
sized  chair!  Having  picked  up  his  men,  the 
captain  of  the  Ann  Alexander  gave  the  monster 
battle  a  second  time.  As  soon  as  the  whale  per- 
ceived the  demonstrations  being  made  upon  him, 
he  turned  his  course  suddenly,  and,  making  a 
tremendous  dash  at  this  boat,  seized  it  with  his 
wide-s]iread  jaws,  and  crushed  it  into  atoms, 
allowing  the  men  barely  time  to  escaije  his  ven- 
geance by  throwing  themselves  into  the  ocean. 
Tiie  crew  then  made  tlieir  way  to  the  ship. 
Soon  after  they  gained  tlie  vessel.  Capt.  De- 
lilois  was  at  this  time  standing  iu  the  nigh-heads 


on  the  larboard  bow,  with  craft  in  hand  ready  to 
strike  the  monster  a  deadly  blow,  shotild  he  ap- 
pear, the  ship  moving  aliout  five  knots,  when 
working  on  the  side  of  the  ship,  he  discovered 
tlie  whale  rushing  towards  her  at  the  rate  of  15 
knots.  In  an  instant  the  monster  struck  the 
ship  with  tremendous  violence,  shaking  her  from 
stem  to  stern.  Captain  Deblois  immediately 
descended  into  the  forecastle,  and  there,  to  his 
horror,  discovered  that  the  monster  had  struck 
the  ship  about  two  feet  from  the  keel.  al)reast 
the  forema:-t.  knocking  a  great  hole  entirely 
throush   her  bottom,  through  which   tlie   v.ater 


roared  and  rushed  im])etuously.  Springing  to 
the  deck,  he  ordered  the  men  to  cut  away  the 
anchors  and  get  the  caliles  overboard,  to  keep 
the  ship  from  sinking.  The  ship  was  then  sink- 
ing very  rapidly.  The  captain  went  into  the 
cabin,  where  he  found  three  feet  of  water;  he, 
however,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  chronometer, 
sextant  and  chart.  He  then  came  upon  deck, 
ordered  all  hands  into  the  boats ;  the  ship  was 
then  on  her  beam-ends,  her  top-gallant-yards 
under  water.  They  pushed  off,  and  tlic  ship 
sunk.  On  the  following  day  they  were  picked 
u;)  by  the  good  shiij  Xaiilucket.  of  Xaiitucket 
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[Written  for  Glcasoa's  Pictorial.] 

TUE  HUSBAND'S  PRESEXT. 

A.SrOBY  F02  THE  NEW  Y3AB. 

BT    STLVASUS    C033,   JH. 

It  was  a  bitter  oolJ  niglit  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  December.  The  snow  lay  deep  upon  the 
frozen  earth,  ar.;l  the  bright  moon,  riding  half 
way  up  the  heavens,  lent  a  crystalline  Inscre  to 
the  scene.  In  the  high  road,  a  short  distance 
from  a  quiet,  reposing  village,  stood  the  form  of 
a  human  being.  His  garments  were  scant  and 
tattered,  by  far  insufficient  to  keep  out  the  biting 
frost :  his  frame  shook  and  trembled  like  the  ice- 
bound boughs  of  tlie  weeping  willow  that  grew 
near  him.  and  his  face,  as  the  moonbeams  now 
danced  upon  it,  exhibited  all  the  fearful  foot- 
prints of  the  demon,  Intemperance.  Poor, 
wretched,  debased,  he  looked,  and  such,  in  tnitli, 
he  was ! 

Before  him,  at  the  end  of  a  neatly  fenced  and 
trellised  enclosure,  stood  a  small  cottage.  It 
was  elegant  in  its  simple  neatness,  and  just  such 
an  one  as  the  humble  lover  of  true  comfort  and 
joy  would  seek  for  a  home.  The  tears  rolled 
down  the  bloated  clieeks  of  the  poor  inebriate 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  cottage,  and  at  length,  as 
he  clasped  his  hands  in  agony,  ho  murmured: 

"  0,  thou  fond  home  of  my  happier  days,  thou 
lookest  like  a  lieaven  of  the  past.  Beneath  thy 
roof  I  was  married  to'the  idol  of  my  soul,  and 
within  thy  peaceful  walls,  God  gave  to  me 
two  blessed  children.  Then  peace  and  plenty 
were  mine ;  and  love  and  joy  were  mine.  My 
wife — God  bless  her  gentle  soul — was  happy 
then,  and  my  children — may  Heaven  protect 
them — laughed  and  played  in  glecsomc  pleasure. 
Gladness  smiled  upon  us  then,  and  every  hour 
was  a  season  of  bliss.  But  I  lost  thee,  as  the  fool 
loseth  his  own  salvation !  Six  years  have  passed 
since  the  demon  that  I  took  to  ray  heart  drove 
us  from  your  sheltering  roof  And  those  six 
years  !  O,  what  misery,  «hat  ngony,  what  sor- 
rows, and  what  degradation  have  they  not 
brought  to  me  and  ray  poor  fitmily!  Home, 
health,  wealth,  peace,  joy  and  friends  are  gone — 
all,  all  gone !  0,  thou  fatal  cup — no,  I  will  not 
blame  thee!  It  was  I.  /who  did  it !  Year  after 
year  I  tampered  with  thy  deadly  sting,  when  I 
knew  that  destruction  lurked  in  thy  smiles.  But 
bvit,"  and  the  poor  man  raised  his  eyes  to  heav- 
en as  he  spoke,  "  there  is  room  on  earth  for  an- 
other man — and  I  will  be  that  man  I" 


Within  the  only  apartment  of  a  miserable  and 
almost  broken-down  hovel,  sat  a  woman  and 
two  children — a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  cold  wind 
found  its  entrance  through  a  hundred  cr6vices, 
and  as  its  biting  gusts  swept  through  the  room, 
the  mother  and  lier  children  crouched  nearer  to 
the  few  embers  that  still  smouldered  upon  the 
hearth.  The  only  furnitui'e  were  four  poor  stools, 
a  rickctty  table,  and  a  scantily  covered  bed ; 
while  in  one  comer,  nearest  to  the  fire-place, 
was  a  heap  of  straw  and  tattered  blankets,  which 
gen"ed  as  a  resting-place  for  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter. Part  of  a  tallow  candle  was  burning  upon 
the  table,  and  by  its  dim  light  one  might  have 
Been  that  wretched  mother's  countenance.  It 
was  pale  and  wan,  and  wet  with  tears.  The 
faces  of  her  children  were  both  buried  in  her  lap, 
and  they  seemed  to  sleep  peacefully  under  her 
prayerful  guardianship. 

At  length  tlie  sound  of  footsteps  n]ion  tlie 
snow-crust  struck  upon  the  mother's  ears,  and 
hastily  arousing  her  children,  she  hun-ied  thera 
to  their  lowly  bed,  and  hardly  had  they  crouched 
away  beneath  the  thin  blankets,  when  the  door 
was  opened,  and  the  man,  whom  we  have  al- 
reaily  seen  Ijcfore  that  pretty  cottage,  entered 
the  place.  AVith  a  tremliling.  fearful  look,  the 
wife  gazed  up  into  her  husband's  face,  and  seem- 
ed ready  to  crouch  back  from  his  approach, 
when  the  mark  of  a  tear-drop  upon  his  check 
caught  lier  eye.  Could  it  be,  thouglit  .she,  that 
that  pearly  drop  was  in  truth  a  tear!  No — per- 
haps a  snow-flake  had  fallen  there  and  melted. 
Once  or  twice,  Thomas  Wilkins  seemed  upon 
the  point  of  speaking  .some  word  to  his  wife,  but 
at  h-ngth  he  turned  slowly  away  and  silently 
undressed  himself,  and  soon  after  his  weaiy 
limbs  had  touched  the  bed  he  was  ash-cp. 

T.nne  and  earnestly  did  Mrs.  Wilkins  gaze 
upon  the  features  of  her  husband  after  he  had 
l:;!len  asleep.  There  was  sometliing  strange  in 
his  mnnncr — something  nnacconntable.  Surely 
111'  h:id   i:ot  Imm'ii  ilnnkiiig:  for  his  rriiinf''nniii-p 


li.ad  none  of  that  vacant,  wild,  demoniac  look 
that  usually  rested  there.  His  features  were 
rather  sad  and  thoughtful,  tlian  othenvise ;  and 
— 0,  heavens !  is  it  possible  ? — a  smile  played 
about  his  mouth,  and  a  sound,  as  if  of  prayer, 
issued  from  liis  lips  while  yet  he  slept ! 

A  faint  hope,  like  the  misty  vapor  of  ap- 
proaching morn,  flitted  before  the  heart-broken 
wife.  But  s!ie  could  not  grasp  it — she  had  no 
foundation  for  it ;  and  with  a  deep  groan  she 
let  the  phantom  pass.  She  went  to  her  children, 
and  drew  the  clothes  more  closely  about  them ; 
then  slic  knelt  by  tlicir  side,  and  after  imprinting 
upon  their  cheeks  a  mother's  kiss,  and  uttering  a 
fervent  prayer  in  their  behalf,  she  sought  the  re- 
pose of  her  pillow. 

Long  ere  the  morning  dawned,  Thomas  Wil- 
kins arose  from  his  bed,  dressed  himself  and  left 
tlie  house.  His  poor  wife  awoke  just  as  he  was 
going  out,  and  she  would  have  called  to  him, 
but  slic  darcil  not.  She  would  have  told  him 
that  she  had  no  fuel,  no  bread — not  anything 
witli  wliieh  to  warm  and  feed  the  children ;  but 
ho  was  gone,  and  she  sank  ba'ek  u])on  her  pillow 
and  wept. 

The  light  of  morning  came  at  length,  but 
Mrs.  Wilkins  had  not  risen  from  her  bed,  nor 
had  her  cliildren  crawled  from  out  their  resting- 
place.  A  sound  of  footsteps  was  heard  from 
without,  accompanied  by  a  noise,  as  though  a 
light  sled  were  being  dragged  tlirougli  the  snow. 
The  door  opened,  and  her  husband  entered.  He 
laid  upon  the  table  a  heavy  wheaten  loaf,  a  small 
pail,  and  a  paper  bundle ;  then  from  his  pocket 
he  took  another  paper  parcel,  and  again  he 
turned  towards  the  door.  When  next  he  enter- 
ed he  bore  in  his  arms  a  load  of  wood ;  and 
three  times  did  he  go  out  and  return  with  a  load 
of  the  same  description.  Then  he  bent  over  the 
fire-place,  and  soon  a  blazing  fire  snapped  and 
sparkled  on  tho  hearth.  As  soon  as  this  was 
accomplished,  Thomas  Wilkins  bent  over  his 
children  and  kissed  them  ;  then  he  went  to  the 
bedside  of  his  wife,  and,  while  some  powerful 
emotion  stirred  tip  his  soul  and  made  his  chest 
heave,  he  muriTiured : 

"  Kiss  me,  Lizzie." 

Tightly  that  wife  wound  her  arras  about  the 
neck  of  her  husband,  and,  as  thougli  the  love  of 
years  were  ecutcred  in  tliat  one  kiss,  she  pressed 
it  upon  his  lips. 

'•  There — no  -more."  he  uttered,  as  lie  gently 
laid  the  ann  of  his  wife  from  his  neck ;  "  these 
things  I  have  brought  are  for  you  and  our  chil- 
dren ;"  and  as  he  spoke  he  left  the  house. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  arose  from  her  bed,  and  trem- 
blingly she  examined  the  articles  upon  the  table. 
She  found  the  loaf,  and  in  the  pail  she  found 
milk ;  one  of  the  papers  contained  two  smaller 
bundles — one  of  tea,  and  one  of  sugar,  while  in 
the  remainiug  parcel  she  found  a  nice  lump  of 
butter. 

"  O,'"  murmured  the  poor  wife  and  mother,  as 
she  gazed  upon  the  food  thus  spread  out  before 
her,  "  whence  came  these  ?  Can  it  be  that 
Thomas  has  stolen  them  ?  No,  he  tiever  did  that ! 
And  then  that  look !  that  kiss ! — those  kind, 
sweet,  sweet  words !  O,  my  poor,  poor  heart, 
raise  not  a  hope  that  may  only  full  and  crush 
thee !" 

"  Mother,"  at  this  moment  spoke  her  son,  who 
had  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  '•  is  our  fath- 
er gone  ?" 

"  Yes,  Charles." 

"  O,  tell  me,  mother — did  he  not  come  and 
kiss  me  and  little  Abby  this  moniing  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes — he  did,  he  did  !"  cried  the  mother, 
as  she  flew  to  the  side  of  her  boy  and  wound 
her  arms  about  him. 

"  And  mother."  said  the  child,  in  low,  trem- 
bling accents,  while  he  turned  a  tearful  look  to 
his  parent's  face,  '■  will  not  father  be  good  to  us 
once  more  t" 

That  mother  could  not  speak — she  could  oidy 
press  her  children  more  fondly  to  her  bosom, 
and  weep  a  motlicr's  tears  upon  them. 

Was  Lizzie  Wilkins  happy  as  she  sat  her 
children  down  to  that  morning's  meal?  At 
least,  a  ray  of  sunshine  was  struggling  to  gain 
entrance  to  her  bosom. 


Towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Al)cl  Walker,  a  retired  sea-captain  of  some 
wealth,  sat  in  his  comfortalde  parlor  engaged  in 
reading,  when  one  of  his  servants  informed  him 
that  some  one  at  the  door  wished  to  see  him. 

"  Tell  him  to  come  in.  then,"  returned  Walker. 

"But  it's  that  miserable  V/ilkins,  sir." 

"Never  mmd,"  said  the  captain,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hcsilatioii.  '•  ?liow  biin  in,     ]>,„„.  (VIlow," 


he  continued,  after   the   servant  had  gone,  '•  I 
wonder  wliat  he  wants.     In  truth  I  pity  him." 

With  a  trembling  step  and  downcast  look, 
Thomas  Wilkins  entered  Captain  Walker's  par- 
lor. 

'•Ah,  Wilkins,"  said  the  old  captain,  "what 
has  ijrought  you  here  !  ' 

The  poor  man  twice  attempted  to  speak,  but 
his  heart  failed  him. 
'■  Do  you  come  for  charily  f 
'"No  sir,"  quickly  returned  Wilkins,  while  his 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  proud  light. 

"  Then  sit  down  and  out  with  it,"  said  Walk- 
er, in  a  blunt,  but  kind  tone. 

''  Captain  Walker,"  commenced  the  poor  man, 
as  he  took  the  proffered  scat,  ''J  have  come  to 
ask  you  if  you  still  own  that   little  cottage  be- 
yond the  hill." 
'■  I  do." 

'■  And  is  it  occupied  ?" 
'■  No." 

'■  Is  it  engaged  ?" 

"  No,"  returned  tho  captain,  regarding  his  vis- 
itor with  vmcommou  interest.  "But  why  do 
you  ask  !" 

"  Captain  AYalker,"  said  Wilkins,  iu  a  firm, 
and  maidy  tone,  even  though  his  eyes  glis- 
tened and  his  lips  quivered,  "  I  have  been  poor 
and  degraded,  deeply  steeped  in  the  dregs  of 
poverty  and  disgrace.  Everything  that  made 
life  valuable,  I  have  almost  lost.  INIy  wife  and 
children  have  suflered — and  O  !  God  only  knows 
how  keenly !  I  have  long  wandered  in  the  path 
of  sin.  One  after  another  the  tender  cords  of 
friendship  that  used  to  bind  mo  to  the  world 
have  snapped  in  sunder;  my  name  has  become 
a  by-word,  and  upon  the  earth  I  have  been  but  a 
foul  blot.  But,  sir,  from  henceforth,  I  am  a 
man .'  Up  from  the  depth  of  its  long  grave.  I 
have  dragged  forth  my  heart,  and  love  still  has 
its  home  therein.  I  have  sworn  to  touch  tho 
fatal  cup  no  more  :  and  in  my  heait  there  is  no 
lie  !  !My  wife  and  my  children  shall  suffer  no 
more  for  the  sins  they  never  committed.  I  have 
seen  my  old  employer  at  the  machine-shop,  and 
he  has  given  me  a  situation,  and  is  even  anxious 
that  I  should  come  back ;  and,  sir,  he  has  even 
been  kind  enough  to  give  me  an  order  in  ad- 
vance for  necessaiy  articles  of  clothing,  food 
and  furniture.  To-morrow  morning  I  commence 
work." 

"And  vou  come  to  see  if  you  could  obtain 
your  cottage  back  again  to  live  in"?"  said  Capt. 
Walker,  as  Wilkins  hesitated. 

'•  Yes  sir — to  see  if  I  could  hire  it  of  you,"  re- 
turned the  poor  man. 

"  Wilkins,  how  much  can  you  make  at  your 
business  V  bluntly  asked  the  old  captain,  with- 
out seeming  to  heed  the  request. 

"  My  employer  is  going  to  put  mo  on  to  job 
work,  sir ;  and  as  soon  as  I  get  my  hand  in,  I 
can  easily  make  from  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars 
a  week." 

"  And  how  much  will  it  take  to  support  your 
family  V 

"  As  soon  as  I  get  cleared  up,  I  can  easily  got 
along  with  five  or  six  dollars  a  week." 

"  Then  you  might  be  able  to  save  about  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year." 
"I  mean  to  do  that,  sir." 
A  few  moments  Capt.  Walker  gazed  into  the 
face  of  his  visitor,  and  then  he  asked: 
'•  Have  you  pledged  yourself  yet  V 
"Before  God  and  in  my  heart,  I  have;  but 
one  of  my  eiTands  here  was  to  get  you  to  write 
me  a  pledge,  and  have  it  made  to  my  wife  and 
children." 

Captain  Walker  sat  down  to  his  table  and 
wrote  out  the  required  pledge,  and  then,  in  a 
trembling,  but  bold  hand,  Thomas  Wilkins 
signed  it. 

"  Wilkins,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  took  his 
visitor  by  the  hand.  "  I  have  watched  well  your 
countenance,  and  weighed  your  words.  I  know 
vou  speak  tnith.  When  I  bought  tluit  cottage 
from  your  creditors  six  years  ago  I  paid  them 
one  thousand  dollars  for  it.  It  has  not  been 
harmed,  and  is  as  good  as  it  was  then.  Most  of 
the  time  I  have  received  good  rent  for  it.  Now, 
sir,  you  shall  have  it  for  just  what  I  paid  for  it, 
and  each  month  you  shall  pay  mo  such  a  sum 
as  you  can  comfortably  spare  until  it  is  all  paid. 
I  will  ask  you  for  no  rent,  nor  for  a  cent  of  in- 
terest. You  shall  have  a  deed  of  the  estate,  and 
in  return  I  will  take  but  a  single  note  and  mort- 
gage, upon  which  you  can  have  your  own  time." 
Tliomas  Wilkins  tried  to  thank  the  old  man 
for  his  kindness,  but  he  only  sank  back  into  his 
chair,  and  wept  like  a  child ;  and  while  he  yet 
sat  with    bis   fic   Imricd   in    liis   hniuls.  th"   old 


man  slipped  from  the  room.  And  when  at 
length  ho  returned,  he  bore  in  his  hand  a  ucatly 
covered  basket. 

"  Come,  come,"  the  captain  exclaimed,  "  cLeer 
up.  my  friend.  Here  are  some  tit-liits  for  your 
wife  and  children— take  thera  home;  and  be- 
lieve me,  Wilkins,  if  you  feel  half  as  happy  in 
receiving  my  favor  as  I  do  in  bestowing  it,  yon 
are  happy  indeed." 

"O  God! — God  will  bless  you  for  this,  sir!" 
exclaimed  the  kindne.ss-stricken  man  :  "  and  if  I 
betray  j'our  confidence,  may  I  die  on  the  instant !" 

'■  Stick  to  your  pledge,  Wilkins,  and  I  will 
take  care  of  the  rest,"  said  the  old  captain,  as 
his  friend  took  the  basket.  "  If  you  have  time 
to-raorrow,  call  on  me,  and  I  will  arrange  the 
papers." 

As  Thomas  Wilkins  once  moro  entered  the 
street  his  tread  was  light  and  easy.  A  bright 
light  of  joyousness  shone  in  every  feature,  and 
as  he  wended  his  way  homeward,  he  felt  in  every 
avenue  of  his  soul  that  he  was  once  moro  a 
man  J 


The  glooray  shades  that  ushered  in  the  night 
of  the  thirty-first  of  December  had  fallen  over 
the  snow-clad  earth.  Within  the  miserable 
dwelling  of  Mrs.  Wilkins  there  was  more  of 
comfort  than  we  found  when  first  we  visited  her, 
but  yet  nothing  had  been  added  to  the  furniture 
of  the  place.  Por  the  last  six  days  her  husband 
had  come  home  every  evening,  and  gone  away 
before  daylight  every  morning  and  during  that 
time  she  knew  that  he  had  drunk  no  intoxicating 
beverage,  for  already  liad  his  face  begun  to  as- 
sume the  stamp  of  its  former  manhood,  and  er- 
eiy  word  that  he  had  spoken  had  been  kind  and 
afl:ectionate.  To  his  children  he  had  brought 
new  shoes  and  wanner  clothing,  and  to  herself 
he  had  given  such  things  as  she  stood  in  imme- 
diate need  of;  but  yet,  with  all  this,  he  had  been 
taciturn  and  thoughtful,  showing  a  dislike  of  aU 
questions,  and  only  speaking  such  words  as 
were  nccessaty.  The  poor,  devoted,  loving 
wife  began  to  hope  !  And  why  should  she  not  t 
For  six  years  her  husband  had  not  been  thus  be- 
fore. One  week  ago  she  dreaded  his  approach  ; 
but  now  she  found  herself  waiting  for  him  with 
all  the  anxiety  of  fonner  years.  Should  all  this 
be  broken  ?  Should  this  new  charm  be  swept 
away  ?  Eight  o'clock  came,  and  so  did  nine 
and  ten,  and  yet  her  husband  came  not ! 

"  Mother,"  said  little  Charles,  just  as  tlie  clock 
struck  ten,  seeming  to  have  awakened  from  a 
dreamy  slumber,  "  is  n't  this  the  last  night  of  the 
old  year  ?"' 

"  Yes,  my  son." 

"And  do  you  know  what  I've  been  dreaming, 
dear  mother  ?  I  dreamed  that  father  had  brought 
us  New  Year's  presents,  just  the  same  as  ho  used 
to.  But  ho  wont,  will  he  ?  Ho 's  too  poor, 
now !'' 

••  No,  my  dear  boy.  wo  shall  have  no  other 
present  than  food ;  and  even  for  that,  we  must 
thank  dear  father.  There,  lay  your  head  in  my 
lap  again." 

The  boy  laid  his  curly  head  once  more  in  his 
mother's  lap,  and  with  tearful  eyes  she  gazed 
upon  his  innocent  form. 

The  clock  struck  eleven !  The  poor  wife 
was  yet  on  her  tireless,  sleepless  watch  I  But 
hardly  had  the  sound  of  the  last  stroke  died 
away  ere  the  snow-crust  gave  back  the  sound  of 
a  footfall,  and  in  a  moment  moro  her  husband 
entered.  With  a  trembling  fear  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  his  face,  and  a  wild  thrill  of  joy  went  to 
her  heart  as  she  saw  that  all  there  was  open  and 
bold— only  those  manly  features  looked  more 
joyous,  more  proud  tlian  ever. 

"  Lizzie,"  said  he,  in  mild,  kind  accents,  "  I  am 
late  to-night,  but  business  has  detained  me,  and 
now  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  thee." 

"  Name  it,  dear  Thomas,  and  you  shall  not 
ask  a  second  time,"  cried  the  wife,  as  she  laid 
her  liand  confidently  upon  her  husband's  arm. 

'■  And  you  will  ask  me  no  questions  ?'  contin- 
ued Wilkins. 

"  No,  I  will  not." 

"  Then,"  continued  the  husband,  as  he  bent 
over  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  his  wife's  brow, 
"  I  want  you  to  dress  our  children  for  a  walk, 
and  you  shall  accompany  us.     The  night  is  calm 

and  tranquil,  and  the  snow  is  well  trodden. 

Ah  !  no  questions  !     Bcmember  your  promise  !" 

Lizzie  Wilkins  knew  not  what  tliis  all  meant, 
nor  did  she  think  to  care:  for  anything  that 
could  please  her  husband  she  would  have  done 
with  pleasure,  even  though  it  had  wrenched  her 
very  heart-strings.  In  a  short  time  the  two  chil- 
dren were  n-ady  ;  then  Mrs.  AVilkiiis  put  on  ■■■ix'-h 
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articles  of  dress  as  she  could  eommniid,  nnd  soon 
they  were  in  the  road.  Tlic  moon  shone  briglit, 
thu  stars  peeped  down  upon  tlie  earth,  and  they 
seemed  to  smile  upon  the  travellers  from  out 
their  twinkling  03'cs  of  liglit.  Silently  Wilkins 
led  the  way,  and  silently  his  w-ifo  and  children 
followed.  Several  times  the  wife  gazed  up  into 
her  husband's  countenance ;  but  from  the  strange 
expression  that  rested  there,  she  could  make  out 
nothing  that  tended  to  satisfy  her. 

At  length,  a  slight  turn  in  the  road  brought 
them  suddenly  upon  the  pretty  white  cottage, 
where,  years  before,  they  had  been  so  happy. 
They  approached  the  spot.  The  snow  in  the 
front  yard  had  been  shovelled  away,  and  a  path 
led  up  to  the  piazza.  Wilkins  opened  the  gate 
• — his  wife  tremblingly  followed,  but  wherefore  she 
knew  not.  Then  her  husband  opened  the  door, 
and  in  the  entry  they  were  met  by  the  smiling 
countenance  of  old  Capt.  Walker,  who  ushered 
them  into  the  parlor,  where  a  warm  fire  glowed 
in  the  grate,  and  where  everything  looked  neat 
and  comfortable.  Mrs.  Wilkins  turned  her  gaze 
upon  the  old  man,  and  then  upon  her  husbaml. 
Surely,  in  that  greeting  bet\veeu  the  poor  man 
and  the  rich,  there  was  none  of  that  constraint 
which  W'Ould  have  been  expected.  Tlicy  met 
rather  as  friends  and  neighbors.  What  could  it 
mean? 

Ilark !  the  clock  strikes  twelve !  The  old 
year  has  gone,  and  a  new,  a  bright-winged  cycle 
is  about  to  commence  its  flight  over  the  earth ! 

Thomas  Wilkins  took  the  hand  of  his  wife 
■within  his  own,  and  then  drawing  from  his 
bosom  a  jjaper,  he  placed  it  in  her  hand,  re- 
marking as  he  did  so : 

"  Lizzie,  this  is  your  husbaiKTa  present  for  the 
new  year .'" 

The  wife  took  the  paper,  and  she  opened  it. 
She  realized  its  contents  at  a  glance ;  but  she 
could  not  read  it  word  for  word,  for  the  stream- 
ing tears  of  a  wild,  frantic  joy  would  not  let  her. 
With  a  quick,  nervous  movement  she  placed  the 
priceless  pledge  next  her  bosom;  and  tlicn,  with 
a  low  munnur,  like  the  gentle  whispering  of 
some  heaven-bound  angel,  she  fell  half  fainting 
into  her  husband's  arms. 

"  Look  up,  look  up,  my  own  dear  wife,"  utter- 
ed the  redeemed  man,  "  look  up  and  smile  upon 
your  husband  ;  and  you,  too,  my  cliildrcn,  gath- 
er about  your  father — for  a  husband  and  a  father 
henceforth  J  will  ever  be.     Look  up,  my  wife. 

There  ! Now,  Lizzie,  feel  proud  with  me,  for 

we  stand  within  our  own  house !  Yes,  this  cot- 
tage is  once  more  our  own;  and  nothing  but  the 
hand  of  death  shall  again  take  us  hence.  Our 
good,  kind  friend  here  will  explain  it  all.  O, 
Lizzie,  if  there  is  happiness  on  earth,  it  shall 
henceforth  be  ours !  Let  the  past  be  forgotten, 
and  with  this,  the  dawning  of  a  new  year,  let  us 
commence  to  live  in  the  future." 

Gently  the  luisband  and  wife  sank  u))on  their 
knees,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms  ;  and  clinging 
jovfuUy  to  them,  knelt  their  conscious,  happy 
children.  A  prayer  from  the  husband's  lips 
wended  its  way  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  and,  with 
the  warm  tears  trickling  down  his  aged  face,  old 
Captain  Walker  responded  a  heartfelt  "  Amen." 
*  »  *  ■  *  *  *  * 
Five  years  have  passed  since  that  happy  mo- 
ment. Thomas  Wilkins  has  cleared  his  pretty 
cottage  from  all  encumbrance,  and  a  happier,  or 
a  more  respected  family  do  not  exist.  And  Liz- 
tie — that  gentle,  confiding  wife — as  she  takes 
that  simple  paper  from  the  drawer,  and  gazes 
again  and  again  upon  the  magic  pledge  it  bears, 
weeps  tears  of  joy  anew.  Were  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  poiu-ed  out  in  one  glittering,  blind- 
ing pile  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  honors  of  the 
world  added  thereto,  she  would  not,  for  the 
whole  countless  sum.  give  in  exchange  one  sin 
glo  word  from  that  pledge  which  constituted  her 
Husband's  Present. 


JAMES  mo\t«omi:ry,  thk  poet. 

Montgomery  was  educated  at  the  Moravian 
Establishment  at  Fulncck,  England,  and  strictly 
adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  sect  throughout  his 
life.  Up  was  emiiloyed  in  boyliood  by  Mr. 
Gales,  father  of  Josepli  Gales,  of  the  National 
Intelligpncer,  who  was  then  a  liookseller  in 
Sheffield ;  and  he  imbibed  from  Mr.  Gales  po- 
litical sentiments  ot  a  liberal  character,  which 
afterwards  subjected  him  to  much  persecution. 
As  editor  of  a  radical  paper  called  the  Sheffield 
Iris,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  English 
Government  in  George  the  Third's  time,  and 
was  prosecuted,  tried,  found  guilty  of  sedition, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  York  Castle, 
where  many  of  his  poems  were  composed.  La- 
ter in  life,  he  abandoned  politics,  and  applied 
himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits  and  the 
furtherance  of  various  philanthropic  movcmeiHs. 
His  peculiarity  as  a  poet  lies  in  the  davorional 
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[Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  NEW  VE.\B. 

BT  FRANCIS  A.   SCRIVAQZ. 

Blithely  moving,  gayly  smiUcg, 

Gomes  to  U8  t!ie  bright  New  Year ; 
Scattering  blessings  all  around  hiui, 

Full  of  hope,  and  full  of  cheer. 
P.'u'<fiing  to  the  blue  Puciiic, 

From  tlie  stern  Atlantic  shore. 
Ah  the  white-mnged  dove  of  promise 

Moved  with  Wdlngs  glad  of  yoro. 

From  a  etemer  mission  comes  he 

To  the  natives  of  the  cast ; 
Vultures  there  their  beaks  are  whetting 

For  the  gory  battle-feast. 
Thrones  are  tottering,  crowns  are  shnl^ing, 

And  the  nations  mutter  low 
Words  of  menace,  words  of  vengoanc*, 

Arming  for  the  coming  blow. 

Austria  trembles  in  his  palace. 

Trembles,  too,  the  ice-throned  czar  j 
Shakes  the  feeble  Roman  sovereign 

At  the  mcn.accs  of  war, 
Jlagyar,  Croat  and  dark  Italian, 

Fkhineland  German,  fair-haired  Slave, 
Itaise  their  voices  at  the  altar, 

"  Freedom,  or  a  bloody  grave  1" 

This  the  work  they  are  preparing, 

This  the  welcome  of  the  year ; 
Not  the  gush  of  festal  music. 

But  the  clash  of  shield  and  spear. 
Once  again,  predestined  Europe, 

Tom  shall  be  thy  bleeding  breast ; 
Then  the  sword,  baptized  in  glory, 

In  its  sheath  forever  rest! 
Boston^  Mass.,  January,  1852. 

[AFritten  for  Oleaaon's  Pictorial,] 

A   HAPPY  NEYf  YEAR: 

— OR, — 

THE    SAILOR'S    EETUEN. 

BV    MU8.    CAROLINE    OBNE. 

"  I  wisu  you  a  h.appy  New  Year,  Aunt  A.sh- 
ton,  and  you  too,  ^Marj',"  said  a  rosy-cheeked, 
blue-eyed  boy,  bounding  suddenly  into  the  room, 
where  Mrs.  Asliton  and  Marj'  AlljTie,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  were  sitting  by  a  bright  coal  fire. 

"  And  I  wish  you,  not  only  one,  but  many,  my 
dear  Frank,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  putting  her  ann 
round  him.  and  drawing  him  towards  her. 

"  What  a  long  time  it  is  since  last  New  Year's 
day,"  said  Frank.  "  Cousin  William  was  here 
then,"  he  added,  after  a  minute's  silence,  while  a 
shade  of  sadness  passed  over  his  features. 

Tears  started  to  Mrs.  Ashton's  eyes,  at  this 
allusion  to  her  son.  He  had  been  a  sailor  ever 
since  he  was  fourteen,  and  for  tvvo  years,  first 
mate  of  the  good  ship  Althea,  which  had  some 
time  previously  sailed  for  a  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. His  return  had  been  daily  expected  for 
several  weeks,  when  news  came  that  the  "  Al- 
thea "  had  been  wrecked  during  a  violent  storm, 
and  that  .all  on  board  had  perished. 

Mary  AUyne,  wlien  Frank  entered,  had  for  a 
long  time  been  sitting  still  and  silent  with  droop- 
ing eyelids ;  their  long,  dark  lashes  almost  rest- 
ing on  her  cheeks,  which  were  pale  as  marble. 
She  did  not  even  look  up  at  his  entrance ;  for 
having,  with  great  efibrt,  assumed  an  appearance 
of  calmness,  she  seemed  to  be  afraid  that  it 
would  yield  to  the  slightest  movement.  But 
when  he  mentioned  that  his  cousin  William  was 
present  the  last  Now  Year's  day,  a  sudden  flush 
crimsoned  her  checks,  which  quickly  fading,  left 
in  its  stead  a  deathlike  pallor.  Yet  even  then 
she  rallied,  aided  by  the  strong  desire  she  felt 
not  to  add  to  the  affliction  of  Mrs.  Ashton,  who, 
when  she  noted  the  change  in  her  countenance, 
hastily  rose,  and  now  stood  bending  over  her 
with  tearful  eyes.  Little  Frank  also  stood  by, 
weeping  from  s}'mpathy. 

William  Ashton  and  Maiy  Allyne  had  been 
attached  to  each  other  from  early  childhood. 
Neither  of  them  had  a  hope  or  a  wish  which  wjvs 
not  associated  with  the  other.  It  was  no  won- 
der, then,  when  news  c.imo  that  the  "  Althea " 
was  WTCckcd.  and  all  on  board  were  lost,  that 
her  heart  too  seemed  buried  beneath  the  ocean 
wave. 

Mrs.  Ashton  and  ilary  exerted  themselves  to 
regain  their  former  composure.  They  even  did 
what  they  could  to  amuse  little  Frank,  who,  as 
a  great  treat,  had  been  permitted  to  come  and 
spend  the  day  with  them.  He  had,  moreover, 
been  William's  pet,  and  resembled- him  as  close- 
ly as  if  he  had  been  his  brother ;  circumstances 
which  drew  him  still  more  closely  to  their  liearts, 
on  the  present  occasion. 

Til'-  ponitiiT--'  lii>nv  v.vs  n?ar  at  band,  ^'hrn  .1 


low  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  door.  ■  Frank 
ran  and  opened  it,  and  admitted  Mr.  Farland,  a 
near  neighbor.  His  countenance  was  grave,  yet 
not  so  sad  as  might  have  been  expected  of  one, 
who,  they  might  naturally  snpjiose,  would  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  their  affliction.  A  gleam 
of  pleasure,  as  if  in  spite  of  himself,  lurked  in 
the  comer  of  his  eye,  as  he  took  the  proffered 
chair,  which  was  placed  near  the  comfortable 
fire,  while  the  "happy  New  Year,"  which  he 
wished  Mrs.  Ashton,  Mary  and  Frank,  wea  in  a 
voice  decidedly  cheerful. 

"  I  have  only  come  to  bring  compliments," 
said  he,  after  a  short  interval,  during  wliich  he 
appeared  to  be  turning  something  ift  his  mind, 
wliich  caused  him  no  little  perplexity. 

'•  Compliments  ?"  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  in  a  voice 
indicating  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Farland.  "  I  have  just  parted 
from  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who  would  like  to 
dine  with  j-ou,  if  you  have  no  objections." 

"I  cannot  well  refuse,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton, 
"  though  neither  Marj-  nor  myself  can  be  expect- 
ed, just  at  this  time,  to  wish  for  the  presence  of 
any  one,  cxee.pt  oiu  familiar  friends." 

'•  Of  course  not,"  replied  Mr.  Farland.  "  The 
person  iti  question  !*■  a  familiar  friend — a  very 
dear  friend." 

"  O,  if  it  was  only  cousin  William  !"  exclaim- 
ed Frank. 

"  Well,  it  is  cousin  William — William  Ash- 
ton. There,  I  nii^hi  have  known  I  couldn't  do 
it,  when  I  promised  to  break  it  to  you  cautious- 
ly. I  was  a  fool  for  undertaking  it.  But  there," 
he  added,  by  way  of  consolation  to  himself,  "  it 
cannot  be,  that  knowing  he  is  alive  will  be  as 
bad  to  bear,  as  believing  him  to  be  dead." 

"  Wlierc  is  he  ?  Have  you  seen  him  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Ashton,  as  soon  as  the  sudden  revulsion  of 
her  feelings  from  grief  to  joy  would  pennit  her 
to  speak. 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  him — he  is  at  my  house, 
and—" 

"  I  was  at  your  house,  but  am  here  now !"  said 
a  well-known  and  a  well-beloved  voice.  The 
next  moment  William  Ashton  had  stepped  for- 
ward into  the  room. 

Then  followed  tears  and  smiles,  and  all  those 
lively  and  somewhat  tiunultuous  manifestations 
of  feeling  natural  on  such  an  occasion.  Even 
Mr.  Farland,  famed  for  being  staid  and  unex- 
citable,  and  who  thought  it  wrong  to  indulge  in 
any  strong  ebullition  of  feeling,  drew  his  coat- 
■  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  saying,  as  ho  did  so  : 

"  Well,  I  declare  now,  who  would  have 
thought  ?" 

It  was  some  time  ere  questions  were  answered, 
as  well  as  asked.  Wlien  this  came  to  be  the 
case,  young  Ashton  told  them,  how  by  severe 
indisposition  he  was  prevented  from  sailing  in 
the  ship  Althea ;  a  circumstance  to  which  lie 
owed  the  preservation  of  his  life,  the  statement 
in  the  paper  having  been  perfectly  correct. 

"  How  glad  I  am  that  you  have  come  home, 
cousin  William,"  said  Frank,  seizing  a  moment 
to  get  a  word  in  edgewise,  '■  for  now  we  shall 
have  a  happy  New  Year — Aunt  Ashton,  and 
Mary,  and  you,  and  all  of  us." 


[Written  for  Glooson's  Pictorial.] 
TIIE  DEAD  BABE. 

BT  niKST  PBOVIKB. 

One  year  on  earth,  and  short  the  space, 
Had  finished  the  course  of  an  infant's  race ; 
And  little  I  deem  it  knew  of  earth. 
Its  vexing  cares  and  fickle  worth. 

The  babe  had  wept,  but  it  sweetly  smiled 
As  tlie  music  of  Ixoaven  its  soul  beguiled  ; 
Its  thoughts  were  not  allied  to  earth, 
Its  sorrowful  days  and  fleeting  W9Pth. 

They  th«t  loved  the  babe  took  it  sweetly  sleeping,        I 
And  consigned  it  to  Aurora's  keeping.* 
When  the  orient  sky  gave  its  blush  to  earth, 
And  hid  tlie  liabe,  but  not  its  worth. 


*  It  w.**?  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  bury  tiieir  young 
at  morning  twiliglit,  for,  as  they  strove  to  give  the  softest 
interpretation  to  death,  so  tiiey  imngined  Aurora,  who 
loved  the  young,  had  stolen  them  to  her  embrace. 


[Written  for  Oleason's  Pictori.al.] 
OUR  ATiGEh. 

BY  rnasT  jouxsos. 

TVe  had  a  littlo  angel  once, 

Sent  down  by  Ilim  above. 
Upon  whom  we  might  shower 

Our  share  of  eartlily  lore. 
^Vith  eyes  like  sparkling  sunbeamii, 

Vi'ith  spirits  blithe  and  free ; 
Vi'ith  lips  just  like  the  coral 

From  out  the  boundless  sea. 

She  was  a  priceless  treasure. 

The  dearest  thing  on  earth ; 
Who.se  sweet,  young  voice  oft  sounded 

In  joyousness  and  mirtli. 
But  one  cold  day  in  autumn, 

We  laid  her  down  to  re.fit ; 
Her  pale  hands  meekly  folded 

Upon  her  pulseless  breast. 

VTc  ioved  her,  0,  how  dearly, 

And  never  could  control 
Tho  waves  of  pure  affection, 

■\rhich  over  us  would  roll ; 
And  passion's  fiery  fingers 

Across  our  heart-strings  swept  j 
And  as  we  saw  her  fading. 

How  bitterly  we  wept ! 

But  though  she  now  is  crumbling, 

And  mingling  with  tlic  dust ; 
Though  now  she  has  departed, 

She  's  still  the  same  to  us. 
She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth 

AVherc  flowers  soon  shall  sprins ; 
While  her  spirit  has  ascended 

Ou  free  and  snowy  wing. 

But  oft  to  us  she  cometh. 

In  visions  of  the  night ; 
Arrayed  in  bridal  garments, 

Of  spotless,  piu-ost  white. 
And  oft  to  us  she  singetli 

Her  songs  of  prixise  and  Ioto  ; 
And  beckons  us  to  follow 

Her  to  the  re-alms  above. 

We  know  that  she  is  near  us. 

Wherever  we  may  roam  ; 
We  know  that  she  will  guide  us 
T.'nto  our  heavenly  home. 
.    Therefore  we  shall  not  sorrow. 
Our  tears  shall  fall  no  more ; 
For  she  shall  stand  to  greet  us, 
On  God's  ambrosial  shore ! 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  January,  18.52. 

1     tmm^     > 

WHAT  MAV  BE  DO.\E  WITH  OLD  RAU!*. 

There  is  a  church  actually  existing  near  Ber- 
gen, which  can  contain  nearly  one  thousand 
persons.  It  is  circular  within,  octagonal  with- 
out. The  relievos  outside,  and  tiic  statues 
within,  the  roof,  the  ceiling,  the  Corinthian  cap- 
itals, arc  all  of  papier-mache,  rendered  water- 
proof by  saturation  in  vitriol,  lime-water,  wiiey, 
and  white  of  egg.  We  have  not  yet  reached  this 
audacity  in  our  use  of  ])apcr ;  but  it  should 
hai'dly  sui-prise  us,  inasmuch  as  we  employ  the 
same  material  in  private  houses,  in  steamboats, 
and  in  some  public  buildings,  instead  of  carved 
decorations  and  plaster  cornices.  When  Fred- 
erick the  Second  of  Prussia  set  up  a  limited 
papier-mache  manufactory  at  Berlin,  in  1765,  be 
little  thought  tliat  paper  cathedrals  might,  within 
a  century,  spring  out  of  his  snutt'-boxes  by  the 
slight-of-hand  of  advancing  art.  At  present,  we 
old-fashioned  English,  who  haunt  cathedrals 
and  build  churches,  like  stone  better.  But  there 
is  no  saying  what  we  may  come  to.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  it  ■n'ould  have  seemed  as  impos- 
sible to  cover  eighteen  acres  of  ground  with 
glass,  as  to  erect  a  pagoda  of  soaji-liubbles  ;  yet 
the  thing  is  done.  'SVlion  we  think  of  a  psalm 
sung  by  one  thousand  voices  pealing  through 
an  edifice  made  of  old  rags,  and  the  universal 
element  bound  down  to  can-y  our  messages  witlt 
the  speed  of  light,  it  w-ould  be  presumptuous  to 
say  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  achieved  by 
science  and  art,  under  the  training  of  steady  old 
Time. — Dickens'  '•  Uotiseluild   Words'' 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  TASTE. 

Since  I  have  known  God  in  a  saving  manner, 
painting,  poetn-  and  music  have  had  charms 
unknown  to  me  bcl'ore.  I  have  received  what  I 
suppose  is  taste  for  tlicm.  or  religion  has  re- 
fined my  mind  and  made  it  susceptible  of  im- 
pressions from  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  0, 
how  religion  secures  the  heightened  enjoyment 
of  those  pleasures  wliich  keep  so  many  from 
God,  bv  their  bccomii>g  a  source  of  pride. — 
H'^nni  Mnr*)jn 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
ACROSTIC. 

BT  CAXOLINE  A.   UATDXX. 

Firm  in  thy  purpose,  stoftdiJLst  in  Its  aim. 
Round  thee  is  circling  high  and  well-earned  faui« ; 
Ensuring  for  thy  future  proud  success. 
Drawn  from  the  fount  of  freedom  and  the  press. 
Gach  in  his  tuni  some  monument  may  rsise. 
Round  which  may  gather  fame  or  fortune's  i-nj« ; 
If  int<*llect  Lay  not  the  topmost  stone, 
Can  earthly  honors  for  its  loss  atone? 
Knowledge  is  power,  and  yields  the  palm  to  none. 

Gleaner  amidst  life's  fields  of  richest  lore. 
Let  pure  integrity  its  wealtli  explore ; 
Ever  as  now,  ambitious  to  give  forth 
All  that  excels  in  purity  and  truth  ; 
Striving  to  gain  of  worth  tho  highest  meed, 
0  may  thy  wishes  and  thy  plans  succeed, 
No  cloud  to  mar,  no  barrier  to  impede  I 
Coha&sett,  Mass.,  January,  lSo2. 


There  are  many  things  that  are  tlioms  to  our 
hearts  until  we  have  attained  them,  and  wn-cn- 
ome4  arrows  wh'''n  we  hn-<-p. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  LAST  IVIGUT  OF  THE  YEAR. 

BY   CEO.   CANMXO    HILL. 

The  moon  rode  high  in  a  cloudless  sky, 

On  the  last  night  of  the  year, 
Flinging  off  rays  from  her  silver  shield, 
Far  over  a  pure  and  snow-white  field, 
Where  the  squudrou  winds  both  charged  and  wheeled, 

And  coursed  on  their  circuit  dreai*. 

The  moon  was  bright,  yet  there  gleamed  a  hght 

Through  a  distant  latticed  pane, 
Burning,  burning  all  brightly  awhile. 
Then  fading  away  like  a  dying  smile. 
As  if  the  moon  could  its  gleam  beguile, 

Then  steadily  blazing  ag;un. 

In  a  cabined  room,  where  a  cloud  of  gloom 

Half  stifled  all  the  air, 
Sat  a  pallid  woman  beside  a  child, 
And  while  she  kept  stitching  she  faintly  smiled 
On  the  upturned  face — so  meek,  so  mild, 

As  it  were  some  angel  there. 

The  work  must  be  done  by  the  moiTow's  sun  I 

IV'ho  knoweth  it  better  than  she  ? 
So  her  needle  she  phes  with  a  sudden  start, 
In  the  hope  to  but  finish  her  weary  part, — 
And  she  feels  a  pang  in  her  widowed  heart 

Of  the  deepest  misery. 

The  angel-child  hath  once  more  smiled 

In  the  face  of  her  mother  dear ; 
And  her  arms  are  thrown  out  for  a  close  embrace. 
As  if  she,  poor  child,  could  for  once  eCface 
The  hne  on  the  heart  that  was  left  by  the  trace 

Of  a  burning,  burning  tear. 

By  the  morrow's  sun  the  work  was  done, 

And  through  the  latticed  pane 
There  streamed  a  single  golden  ray, 
Aci*os3  the  pallet  where  they  yet  lay  ; 
Mother  and  child  had  paj-sed  away 

From  the  night  to  day  again  I 
Riverside^  Cf.,  January^  1S52. 


[Written  for  Gleiison's  Pictorial.] 

CHIMES  OF  THE  HEART. 

A  SIOEY  OF  MEEUY  CHSISTMAS. 


BT   LIEDTESAST    MURRAY. 

L.wvRESCE  Melvh-LE  Was  a  medical  student 
of  distinguished  talent  and  indomitable  energy — 
a  handsome,  frank  young  fellow,  and  very  pop- 
ular with  his  associates.  Sometimes  during  his 
hours  of  leisure,  he  was  noted  for  extravagant 
gaiety  and  humor ;  at  t)thers,  a  black  cloud  of 
melancholy  settled  upon  his  brow,  and  with- 
drawing from  Ills  companions,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  reflection  or  secret  sorrow.  His  comrades 
knew  not  the  reason  of  this,  nor  could  they  de- 
vise any  rea.>onablc  cause  that  should  so  depress 
young  Melville. 

But  we  may  draw  the  curtain  and  show  tlie 
reader  the  story  of  the  young  student's  heart. 
La>vTencc  Melville  was  subject  to  the  tj-ranny  of 
a  very  capricious  father,  resident  in  Maine,  who, 
tliough  immensely  rich,  scarcely  allowed  his  .son 
money  enough  to  pay  his  most  necessary  ex- 
penses, thereby  cramping  his  genius  and  com- 
pelling him  to  win  every  loot  of  his  way  by  a 
desperate  struggle. 

To  increase  his  troubles,  Lawrence  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  pretty  and  worthy,  but  poor  young 
girl  of  Boston,  who  painfully  earned  her  living 
by  her  needle.  Mariam  Foster  was  an  orphan, 
thrown  on  the  hard  world  to  struggle  for  a  pre- 
carious existence  at  a  very  early  age.  Though 
she  occupied  a  miserable  room  in  a  little  alley 
leading  out  of  Hanover  street,  yet  her  taste  and 
delicate  contrivance  rendered  the  interior  of  her 
little  room  as  charmingly  neat  and  striking  as 
that  of  a  Parisian  grisette. 

The  lovers  rarely  met,  and  these  few  inter- 
views were  clouded  by  the  shadow  of  their 
worldly  circumstances ;  but  they  were  young 
and  liopcful,  and  there  was  a  possibility  of  haj)- 
pines;  for  them  in  tlie  future.  Lawrence  trusted 
that  when  he  sliould  receive  lii.s  diploma,  liis 
fathers  behaviour  towards  him  might  change, 
and  his  heart  might  soften  towards  his  only  son. 

This  hope  was  destined  to  disappointment. 
On  completing  his  studies  with  honor,  he  wrote 
to  his  fithcr.  acquainting  him  with  his  success' 
and  relating  to  liim  the  story  of  his  love  for  Ma- 
riam. Old  Melville  immediately  wrote  a  pe- 
remptory answer,  speaking  lightly  of  his  college 
honors,  and  censuring  hi.s  engagement,  and  re- 
quiring him  to  abandon  all  thoii;:hts  of  Mariam 
and  to  return  home  at  once.  Lawrence  did  not 
hesitate  to  obey  the  summons.  A  stem  sen.sc 
of  filial  duty  induced  him  to  separate  from  her 
he  loved  so  tenderly,  but  he  did  so  with  tlie 
is.surancc  that  he  would  see  her  again  in  six 
nont'c".  ronjurlnj.'  her  to  kc  op  her  heart,  and  for 


his  sake  to  take  the  most  faithful  care  of  herself 
until  tlicn.  Aiul  realizing  a  small  sum  by  the 
sale  of  some  of  his  books,  lie  paid  the  poor  girl's 
rent,  unknown  to  her,  and  departed. 

It  ■nns  midsummer  when  Mariam  was  thus 
left  alone  in  the  world.  But  few  of  the  sweet 
influences  of  nature  arc  felt  by  the  poor  children 
of  toil,  immersed  in  the  iron  licart  of  a  great 
city.  Mariam's  window  looked  upon  a  blank 
wall,  and  the  surrounding  houses  were  tall  and 
squalid,  and  their  battlements  and  chimneys 
reached  so  high,  that  they  shut  out  all  but  a 
gUmpse  of  the  blue  sky  overhead.  Yet  the  poor 
young  sewing-girl  knew  that  it  was  summer,  for 
she  could  sit  at  the  open  window,  and  the  vio- 
lets bloomed  on  the  little  box  upon  the  sill,  and 
there  was  a  gladder  tone  in  the  song  of  her 
canary. 

So  Mariam  toiled  on,  hopefully,  tnisting  to 
lay  by  a  little  money  against  the  approach  of 
the  bitter  winter  season.  But  sickness  inter- 
rupted her  efforts,  and  one  of  her  employers 
failed  and  retired  to  a  splendid  villa  in  the 
country,  in  debt  to  a  score  of  women  as  poor  as 
Mariam.  It  was  hard,  but  the  poor  girl  had  no 
redress ;  and  to  increase  her  distress,  she  received 
no  tidings  from  her  lover,  not  a  line,  not  a  word, 
to  cheer  her  drooping  spirits.  If  Lawrence  was 
ftxlse,  then  there  was  nothing  k'ft  for  wliich  to 
live. 

It  was  Christmas  eve.  Mariam  wandered 
shivering,  wrapped  in  her  scanty  cloak,  through 
the  brilliantly  lighted  streets  of  Boston.  To  the 
poor  and  wretched,  nothing  is  more  keenly  pain- 
ful than  the  .spectacle  of  gaiety  and  rejoicing. 
It  seems  as  if  all  this  mirth  were  a  mere  mock- 
eiT  of  individual  suffering.  The  ringing  laugh 
of  the  promenaders,  the  glare  of  the  gas  lamps, 
the  parade  of  ricli  presents  in  the  shop  window  s, 
the  piles  of  luscious  and  tempting  wares  at  tiie 
confectioner's,  all  increased  the  morbid  agony 
of  her  soul. 

She  hurried  away  from  this  sphere  of  light 
and  gaiety,  and  almost  unconscious  of  the  di- 
rection of  lier  steps,  found  herself  traversing  the 
old  bridge  to  Charlestown.  It  was  a  hitter,  bit- 
ter night.  The  foot  walk  was  just  crusted  ;vith 
ice  and  snow,  a  keen  wind  swej)t  cuttingly  along, 
the  stars  looked  down  coldly  and  hardly,  as  if 
they  were  adamants  glancing  from  the  firma- 
ment. Mariam  paused  at  the  draw,  and  ber.d- 
ing  over  the  railing,  looked  down  into  the  dark 
still  w-ater  below. 

How  silently  and  swiftly  it  sped  beneath  her 
feet — the  reflected  stars  whirled  madly  in  the 
strong  eddies.  Here  and  there  a  heavy  block  of 
ice.  detached  from  some  huge  mass,  spun  round 
and  round  with  a  dizzy  rapidity  wliich  showed 
the  resistless  power  of  the  tide.  Thoughts  to 
which  she  had  ever  been  a  stranger,  darted 
through  the  bewildered  brain  of  the  poor  girl ! 
Pale  faces  seemed  to  look  up  to  her  from  the 
waves,  pale  hands  to  beckon,  "  Come,  sister !" 
Those  jiale  lips  seemed  to  say,  "  Here  is  peace, 
here  is  eternal  quiet :  there  is  no  rest  like  tliat 
of  the  grave  !'' 

"  I  come  !  I  come  f  she  cried  aloud,  yielding 
to  the  fascination,  '■  Rest,  rest  is  all  I  ask  !" 

Her  right  foot  was  already  on  the  first  rail, 
her  cloak  thrown  back,  when  a  strong  hand  was 
laid  upon  her  arm.  SIic  turned  and  uttered  a 
faint  cry.  Lawrence  Melville  stood  behind  her! 
Stretching  forth  her  hands  towards  him,  her  lipa 
essayed  to  murmur  his  name,  but  the  efi'ort  was 
vain,  and  the  poor  girl  sunk  into  his  arms  insen- 
sible. When  she  revived,  she  found  herself  re- 
clining upon  a  sofa  in  an  elegant  apartment, 
wanned  by  a  glowing  lire,  and  Lawrence  by  her 
side. 

'■  Where  am  I  ?"  she  asked. 

'In  safety,  Mariam,  in  tlie Hotel,"  he 

answered.     '•  You  are  saved,  and  shall  lie  hap])y. 
I  have  come  to  wish  you  a  merry  Cliristnias !'' 

'■  O  !  I  remember.  It  was  you  who  fouml  me 
on  tlie  bridge  ;  how  dreadful,  liow  strange  were 
my  thouglits  then !" 

"  Yes,  dearest,  I  was  by  God's  providence 
driving  into  the  city  over  the  bridge,  and  saw- 
some  one  about  to  do  a  desperate  deed.  I  little 
thought  v,-lio  it  was,  until  I  saw  jour  sweet  face, 
Mariam." 

•■  But  you  arc  very  pale,  Lawrence,"  she  said. 
"  you  are  dressed  in  black,  too.  What  does  it 
mean  (" 

••  I  liavi-  lieen  ill,  ipiitc  ill,  dearest."  he  an- 
swered, •■  and  I  liave  but  just  buried  my  fatlier 
after  a  long  sickness.  In  his  last  moments,  be 
relented  towards  me,  ami  con.seuted  (o  our 
union.'' 

•■  IJiit   whv   hnvo   von   never  writfn    to    me. 


Lawrence  ?"  asked  the  gentle  girl,  through  her 
tears  of  joy. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  often,"  ho  replied,  '■  but  alas  ! 
my  father,  whose  mind  was  overclouded,  inter- 
cepted and  suppressed  my  letters.  But  let  us 
not  think  of  his  errors,  since  he  has  fully  re- 
pented and  repaired  them." 

The  gentle  girl  laid  her  liead  upon  his  breast, 
and  he  kissed  her  pale  white  forehead  as  he 
said  : 

'•  Dear  Mariam,  I  offered  you  ray  heart  and 
hand  when  I  was  a  poor  student.  Kow  that  I 
am  rich  and  independent,  I  renew  it.  Will  you 
love  me  and  be  mine  ?" 

Mariam  answered  not  by  words,  but,  with  tl-.e 
warm  tear-drops  coursing  down  her  checks,  she 
jilaccd  lior  hand  in  his  whom  she  loved  so  dearly. 
Lawrence  pressed  her  once  more  to  bis  heart, 
and  the  bond  was  scaled. 

The  chimes  of  the  North  Church  bells,  that 
raenily  announced  the  advent  of  Merry  Christ- 
mas, were  not  echoed  by  two  happier  Iicarts 
than  those  of  Lawrence  Melville  and  Mariam 
Foster;  the  out-door  chimes  but  rang  in  unison 
with  the  chimes  of  their  own  hearts. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
LIFE. 

EV  T.   J.    GROTJ.IN. 


All  nature  beats  with  au  eternal  pulso. 

In  every  altitude,  in  every  elime  ; 
Ages  on  ages  roll,  and  still  it  throbs 

Strong  and  unwearied  by  the  lapse  of  tinie. 

Mysterious  life!  antagoui.^t  of  death  I 

Conquered  and  conquering,  in  thy  onward  course 
Tiiou  dost  not  pau.«e.  but  with  man's  latest  breatii, 

Leap'st  with  his  spirit  in  resistless  force. 

The  withered  grass,  the  fetid  sepulchre. 
The  mouldering  carcase,  and  decaying  tree, 

Increase  thy  volume,  and  extend  thy  power, 
In  slow  and  solemu  strides,  eternally. 

Almighty  Godl  who  art  of  life  the  source 
And  from  whom  life  perpetually  springs ; 

Teach  u3  to  know  more  fully  of  this  force 
Which  permeates  and  vivifies  all  things : 

That  we  may  leam  from  e'en  the  lowliest  plant, 
AVhicU  on  thy  footstool  rears  its  tiny  head. 

That  aU  the  glory  's  thine,  and  life  and  death 
But  humble  agents,  acting  in  thy  stead 
J'hilaJelpkia^  Pa.,  January,  185*2. 


LiSTO.^. 

Talking  of  paralysis  reminds  one  of  the  death 
of  Liston.  Poor  fellow  !  he  had  long  outlived 
the  active  portion  of  his  faculties  ;  and  used  to 
stand  at  his  window  by  Hyde  Park  corner,  sadiy 
gazing  at  the  tide  of  human  existence  which  was 
going-^by,  and  which  be  once  helped  to  enliven. 
Liston's  ''face  was  his  fortune."  He  was  an 
actor,  though  truly  comic  and  original,  yet  of 
no  great  variety  ;  and  often  got  credit  given 
himfor  more  humor  than  he  intended,  liy  rea- 
son of  that  irresistible  compound  of  phiiiiness 
and  pretension,  of  chubbiness  and  challenge,  of 
born,  baggv,  desjionding  heaviness,  and  the  most 
ineffable  airs  and  graces,,  which  seemed  at  once 
to  sjiort  with  and  be  superior  to  the  pennission 
wliicli  it  gave  itself  to  be  lauglied  at.  \Vhen 
Liston  exijrcssed  a  iieremptory  ojiiiiion,  it  was 
tlie  most  incredible  thing  in  the  world,  it  was  so 
refuted  by  some  accompanying  glance,  gesture, 
or  posture  of  incompetency.  Wiicii  be  smiled, 
his  face  simmered  all  over  with  a  fondness  of 
self-complacency  amoimting  to  dot.agc.  Never 
had  there  been  the  owning  of  such  a  soft  im- 
peachment. Liston  was  aware  of  his  jdainness, 
and  allowed  himself  to  turn  it  to  account ;  but 
not,  I  suspect,  witliout  a  supposed  understand- 
ing between  himself  and  the  audience  as  to  the 
superiority  of  his  intellectual  pretensions  :  for, 
like  many  comedians,  he  was  a  grave  man 
underneath  his  mirtli, — thought  himself  (jnali- 
fied  to  be  a  tragedian,  and  did,  in  fact,  now  and 
then  act  in  tragedy  for  his  benefit,  with  a  la- 
mentable sort  of  res|iectal)ility  tiiat  disappointed 
tlie  laughers.  I  have  seen  him  act  in  tliis  sort 
of  way  in  Octiivian.  in  "  The  Mountaineers." — 
LA^ifjh  'Hants  Talk  Talk. 

CIUMXEYS. 

Not  a  vestige  of  a  chimney  is  found  in  Hercu- 
laneuin.  nor  is  tliere  any  good  reason  to  believe 
tiiat  thev  were  known  in  ancient  time.  Tlicv 
had  fires'  however,  and  witli  them  smoke,  wliicli 
seems  to  have  escaped,  in  a  somewhat  primitive 
manner,  '■  through  a  hole  in  the  roof."  It  was 
a  serious  inconvenience  to  tliem,  and,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  it,  they  peeled  tlie  bark  from  the 
wood,  soaked  it  in  lees  of  oil.  &c..  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  oldest  mention  made  of  diim- 
neys  as  at  ]ircsent  n^:ed,  is  in  a  Venetian  manu- 
script, wliich  states  that  some  were  thrown  down 
bv  an  carilKiuake,  in  l.'WT,  .-L.  In  Kngbmd 
thcv  must  liavc  been  introduced  later,  since  Hol- 
insl'icd.  wlio  wrote  in  tiie  sixtecntli  century,  al- 
ludes to  tiicm  more  in  anger,  as  among  the 
growing  luxuries  and  corruiitions  of  the  age. 

In  orieiilal  countries,  a  brazier  with  a  fire  on 
it  was  carried  wherever  fire  was  \\antcd,  and  the 
smoke  escaped  in  the  best  way  it  could.  Fire- 
plnrrs  nnd  «mves  were  unknown. — Home  Ga:tite. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
A  POETICAL  EPISTLE 

TO  TIIE  RE.U)ERS  OF  THE  FLAG  AND  COMPANION. 

ET  E.  CBRTISS  HIXE,  U.  S.  K. 

I  "ve  often  thought,  my  honest  friends, 
A  something  to  have  sent  ye.—Eurm. 

Tears  have  vanished,  how  I  miss  them : 

Like  the  tears  of  eve  in  June, 
When  the  morning  sunbeams  kiss  them, 

Since  I  first  have  held  commune 
With  the  throngs  of  various  ages, 

Scattered  through  this  wide,  wide  land, 
Who  pei'uso  these  crowded  pages, 

A  discerning,  countless  band. 

Years  have  fiown,  and  many  slumber 

In  the  churchyard  lone  and  drear ; 
And  among  them  I  must  number 

Friends,  kind  friends  to  me  most  deaf ! 
But  they  left  true  heart'  behind  them, 

la  which  bums  bright  honor's  Biune ; 
Jlay  these  st,inzas  happy  find  them, 

And  recall  to  them  my  name. 

For  I  hail  them  nil  as  brothers, 

Comrades  on  life's  boisterous  sea; 
Have  we  not  one  common  mother, 

And  the  self-some  destiny  ? 
Onward,  onward  we  are  sailing, 

Mystery's  clouds  are  o'er  us  hung ; 
Wintry  winds  .are  round  us  w:uling, 

On_what  shore  sh.-ill  we  be  flung  T 

Oft  the  clouds,  that  hover  o'er  mo. 

Open  for  a  moment  brief. 
And  I  catch  a  glimpse  before  me, 

Of  a  land  unknown  to  gi-icf ! 
Bright  the  azure  skies  are  shining, 

Angels'  pinions  glittering  there  ; 
And  tlieir  fingers  small  are  twining 

Wreaths  I  trust  we  all  shall  wear ! 

Then  the  cloud  so  gloomy  closes. 

Shutting  the  fair  scene  from  view, 
Where  the  wearied  heart  reposes. 

That  bright  land  wo  're  going  to ' 
But  undaunted,  forward  wending, 

Let  us  rest  not  by  the  way  ; 
Well  we  know  our  steps  are  tending 

To  the  climes  of  endless  day. 

Friends,  kind  friends,  in  love  I  greet  y© — 

We  have  known  each  other  long ; 
It  hath  been  my  lot  to  meet  yo 

Often  on  the  shores  of  song  ; 
And  your  praises,  oft  repeated. 

Of  my  being  form  a  part ; 
And  the  smiles  my  course  have  greeted. 

Flit  Uke  sunbeams  roimd  my  he.-irt  1 

Fellow-writers — earnest  workers 

In  a  gi'cat,  a  glorious  cause. 
We  will  not  be  idle  lurkers. 

Nor,  though  fools  desire  it,  pause ! 
A  great  mission  is  before  us. 

From  the  task  we  '11  not  refrain  ; 
Winti7  clouds  may  gather  o'er  us, 

r.ut  the  spring  will  shine  again. 

Writers  for  these  glorious  papers ! 

Let  us  to  the  truthful  turn  ; 
Life  is  like  a  glimmering  taper, 

To  the  socket  soon  't  will  bum. 
But  when  chill  the  bleak  December 

Of  our  year  shall  sliivering  come, 
May  we  then  with  joy  remember, 

We  have  lighted  .some  one  home  I 
V.  S.  Ship  Preble,  January,  1852. 


DOCTOU'S   VISITS. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  sick  man,  but  the  sick 
man's  friends,  that  the  doctor  comes.     His  ]ires- 
cncc  is  often  as  good  for  them  as  for  the  patient, 
and  they  long  for  him  yet  more  eagerly.     How 
we  have  all  watched  after  him  !     Wliat  an  emo- 
tion the  thrill  of  his  carriage  wheels  in  the  street, 
and  at  length  at  the  door,  has  made  us  feel  1 
How  we  hang  njion  his  words,  and  what  a  com- 
fort we  get  from  a  smile  or  two,  if  we  can  vouch- 
safe  that   snnsliiiie    to   lighten !      Who  hasn't 
seen  tlic  mother  prying  into  his  face,  to  know  if 
there  is  hope  for  the  sick  infant,  tliat  cannot 
speak,  and  that  lies  yonder,  its  little  frame  bat- 
tling wilh  fever  ?     Ah,  how  she  looks  into  his 
eyes  !    'What  thanks  if  there  is  light  tliere  :  what 
grief  and  pain  if  he  casts  them  down  and  dare 
not  say  "  hope  !''      Or  it  is  the  house-fatlier  that 
is  stricken.     The  terrified  wife  looks  on,  while 
the  plivsician  feels  bis  ])atient's  wrist,  smother- 
ing her  agonies  as  the  children  have  liccn  called 
upon  to  stay  their  plays  and  their  talk  !     Over 
the  patient  in  the  fever,  the  wife  exiicctant,  the 
children  unconscious,  the  doctor  stands  as  if  he 
were  fate,  the  dispenser  of  lit'c  and  death;  he 
must  let  the  iiaticnt  off  this  time  ;  the  woman 
jiravs  so  for  bis  respite  !     One  can  fancy  how 
awful  I  ho  rcsiKinsiliility  must  be  to  a  conscien- 
tious man  ;  how  cruel  the  feeling  that  he  has 
given  the  wrong  remedy,  or  that  it  migiit  have 
been    possible  to  do  better:  liow  harassing  the 
sympathy  with  survivors,  if  the  case  is  unfortu- 
nate— how  great  the  delight  of  victorj-. — N.  E. 
I-'ariiier. 


Whenever  we  drink  too  dec])  of  ])lcasui'e,  we 
arc  sure  to  find  a  sediment  at  the  liottom  of  tJie 
cup,  which  embitters  the  draught  we  have 
quaffed  with  so  much  avidity 
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[Wntteu  for  Glcasou's  Pictorial,] 
THE    U\  IV  Ell  SAL    DKCREE 

BY  FRANKLIN   C.  S.   HURLBCT, 

Thou  shalt  lie  dowii,  0  man,  beside  tho  worm 
That  nestled  to  the  patri;irch.s  ;  thy  years  shall  flee, 
And  thou  th}  self  be  lost :  a  toad  shall  turn 
Into  thy  sours  white  palace  ;  he  shall  ho 
Sole  lord  of  its  dominion  :  shi-ub  and  tree, 
(irass  and  flowers  shalt  thou  nourish  :    time  Is  time, 
But  not  to  thee  in  sepulchres:  Rumptuously 
The  worms  shall  cat  of  that  which  is  not  thine, 
A  snalic  may  hi:?s  thy  dirge,  au  owl  thy  knell  may  chime. 

The  king,  that  man-leviathan  ;  the  clo\m 
Whose  coronet  is  mockery  ;  whose  throne  a  tare  ; 
Whose  sceptre  a  dead  fire-brand,  to  chall;  the  bound 
Of  liberty  and  hfc.  shall  sleep  together  there 
Where  pomp  is  dust  I  where  all  a  monarch's  glare 
Is  gone !  the  great  and  small,  beneath  oblivion's  hand, 
Adorn  no  reminiscence  :  the  gay,  the  young,  the  fair, 
A  nation's  pride,  a  mother's  joy,  alike  shall  stand 
Upon  the  verge  of  time,  to  fear  a  grave,  or  love  a  morning 
land. 

Aback,  ye  threatening  vultures!  come  not  now 
To  mock  Ufe's  feeble  lamp  :   aback,  rupul.-ive  death  I 
Thou  bundle  of  dry  bones  I     I  shall  not  bow 
Vnto  thy  royal  majesty,  until  life  hath 
Drunk  of  ambition's  tiamc  ;  until  the  path 
Of  glory  opens  o'er,  around  ;  until  the  span 
That  rones  the  universe  flies  from  the  wreath 
Of  God's  starred  coront- 1 1  not  then  ;  uo  :  for  the  Hand 
That  builded  the  AU-Temple,  gave  immortality  to  man  ! 

There  is  no  death  I  perchance  a  quiet  sleep, 
With  meek  illusion,  steals  o'er  tho  falling  sense 
Like  a  night  slumber :  transition  quick  as  the  far  leap 
Of  the  red  lightning!  or  through  the  cloud-woods  dense 
Of  the  wild  thunder!  soft,  quiet,  deep,  immenAe, 
The  flow  of  thought!  then,  on  the  golden  T^ing 
Of  some  good  angel,  like  a  flower  to  fall,  and  hence 
Among  sweet  fields  aud  tinkhng  streams,  where  spices 

fling 
Their  incense  to  the  gale,  to  burst  a  seraph  in  the  land  of 

spring. 
Enjltld^  Ct.,  January^  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE   KUNAWAY  MATCH: 

OR, 

OVER-SHOOTING  THE  MARK 

BY    FRED    HUNTER. 

A  GREAT  many  years  since,  when  briglit-eyed 
and  fair-haired  htsscs  were  not  so  plenty  in  New 
England   as  they  now  are,  there  dwelt  in  the 

town  of  P ,  a  pretty  village,  distant,  then, 

some  five-and-twenty  miles  from  "  Market-town," 
a  peculiarly  comely  and  graceful  maiden,  who 
had  a  peculiarly  ugly  and  cross-grained  but 
wealthy  old  father. 

Minnie  was  Dauforth's  only  child ;  and  report 
said  truly  that  she  would  be  his  sole  legatee. 
The  old  man  was  a  sturdy  farmer,  and  was  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  full  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  at 
that  period,  a  vci-y  handsome  fortune,  to  be  sure. 

The  sparkling  eyes  and  winning  manners  of 
Minnie  Danforth  had  stirred  up  the  finer  feelings 
_  f  the  whole  male  portion  of  the  village,  and 
«r  suitors  were  numerous ;  but  her  father  was 
particular,  and  none  succeeded  in  making  head- 
way with  hira  or  her. 

In  the  meantime,  Minnie  had  a  true  and  loyal 
lover  in  secret  !  Who  would  have  supposed  for 
one  moment  that  such  a  fellow  would  dare  to 
look  upon  beauty  and  comparative  refinement? 
His  name  was  Walker,  or,  as  he  was  generally 
called,  '-Joe" — Joe  Walker;  and  he  was  simply 
a  fanner,  employed  by  old  Danfortli,  who  had 
entrusted  Joe  with  the  management  of  his  place 
for  two  or  three  years. 

But  a  veiy  excellent  fanner,  and  a  right  good 
manager,  was  this  plain,  unassuming  but  good- 
looking  Joe  Walker.  lie  was  young,  too,  only 
twenty-three  ;  and  he  actually  fell  in  love  with 
the  beautiful,  pleasant,  joyous  Minnie  Danforth, 
his  old  employer's  only  daughter.  But  the 
strangest  part  of  the  occun-enee  was,  that  Blin- 
nie  returned  his  love  earnestly,  ti-uly,  and  frank- 
ly ;  and  promised  to  wed  him  at  the  favorable 
moment. 

Things  went  on  merrily  for  a  time,  but  old 
Danforth  discovered  certain  glances  and  atten- 
tions between  them,  which  excited  his  envy 
and  suspicions.  Vciy  soon  aftei-wards,  Joe 
leanied  the  old  man's  mind,  indirectly,  in  regard 
to  his  future  dis])osal  of  Minnie's  hand,  and  he 
quickly  saw  that  his  case  was  a  hopeless  one, 
unless  he  resorted  to  stratagem  ;  and  so  he  set 
his  wits  at  once  to  work. 

By  agreement,  an  apparently  settled  coldness 
and  distance  was  observed  by  tho  lovers  towards 
each  other  for  five  or  six  months ;  and  the  father 
saw  (as  he  believed),  with  satisfiiction,  that  his 
p'-i-rloM'  «u'-pi''ioiii  nnil    fr-nv'.   bail    b^pn  all  pro. 


mature.  Then,  by  agreement  also  between 
them.  Joe  absented  himself  fi'om  the  house  at 
evening  ;  and,  night  after  niglit  for  full  three 
monthsjonger,  did  Joe  disapjjcar  as  soon  as  his 
work  waslinishcd,  to  return  home  only  at  late 
bed-time.  This  was  unusual,  and  old  Danforth 
determined  to  know  the  cause  of  it, 

Joe  frankly  confessed  that  he  was  in  love  with 
a  man's  daughter,  who  resided  less  than  three 
miles  distant ;  but,  after  a  f.iithful  attachment 
between  them  for  several  months,  the  old  man 
had  utterly  refused  to  entertain  his  application 
for  the  young  girl's  hand. 

This  was  capital.  Just  what  old  Danforth 
most  desired.  This  satisfied  him  that  he  had 
made  a  mist.'ike  in  regard  to  his  own  child ;  and 
he  would  help  Joe  to  get  man-ied  and  thus  stop 
all  furtlicr  suspicions  or  trouble  at  home.  So 
ho  said  : 

"  Well,  Joe,  is  she  a  buxom  lass  !" 

"  'i'es — yes,'"  said  Joe.  •■  That  is,  other  folks 
say  so.    I'm  not  much  of  a  judge  myself." 

"And  you  like  her  !" 

"  Yes,  sir — yes." 

"  Then,  marry  her,"  said  old  Danforth. 

"  But  I  can't — the  father  objects — " 

"  Pooh  !"  contniucd  Danforth,  "  let  him  do  so  ; 
what  need  you  care  !     Run  away  with  her." 

'■  Elope  '!' 

"  Yes !  Ofl"  with  you  at  once !  If  tlie  gal 
will  join — all  right.  IMany  her,  bring  her  here  ; 
you  shall  have  the  little  cottage  at  the  foot  of 
the  lane ;  I'll  furnish  it  for  you ;  your  wages 
shall  be  increased ;  and  the  old  man  may  like  it, 
or  not,  as  he  will !'' 

■But— 

"  But  me  no  buts,  Joe.  Do  as  I  bid  you;  go 
about  it  at  once ;  and — " 

"  You  will  stand  by  me  !" 

"  Yes,  to  the  last.  I  know  you,  Joe.  You're 
a  good  fellow,  a  good  workman,  and  will  make 
anybody  a  good  son,  or  husband." 

'■  The  old  fellow  will  be  so  mad,  though." 

"Who  cares,  I  say?  Go  on  quickly,  but 
quietly." 

"  To-morrow  night,  then,"  said  Joe. 

"  Yes,"  sai<l  Danforth. 

"  I'll  hire  Colver's  horse — " 

"  No  you  shan't." 

'■  No  ?" 

"  I  say  no.  Take  ;ny  horse — the  best  one, 
young  Morgan ;  he'll  take  you  off  m  fine  style, 
in  the  new  phaeton." 

"  Exactly.'' 

"And  as  soon  as  you're  spliced,  come  right 
back  here,  and  a  jolly  time  we'll  have  of  it  at 
the  old  house." 

"  Her  father  will  kill  me !" 

"  Bah !  He's  an  old  fool,  whoever  he  is  ;  he 
don't  know  your  good  qualities,  Joe,  so  well  as 
I  do.  Don't  be  afraid ;  faint  heart,  you  know, 
never  won  a  fair  woman. " 

"  The  old  man  will  be  astounded." 

"  Never  mind,  go  on.  We  11  tuni  the  laugh 
on  him.  I'll  take  care  of  you  and  your  wife,  at 
any  rate." 

"  I'll  do  it,"  said  Joe. 

"  You  shall,"  said  Danforth  ;  and  they  parted 
in  the  best  of  spirits. 

An  hour  after  dark,  on  the  following  evening, 
Joe  made  his  appearance,  decked  iu  a  nice  new 
black  suit,  aud  really  looking  very  comely.  The 
old  man  bustled  out  to  the  bani  with  him,  help- 
ed to  harness  young  "  Morgan  "  to  his  new  phae- 
ton ;  and  leading  the  spunky  animal  himself  into 
the  road,  away  went  happy  Joe  Walker  in  search 
of  his  bride. 

A  few  rods  distant  from  the  house,  he  found 
her,  as  per  previous  an'angement ;  and  repairing 
to  the  next  village,  the  parson  very  quickly 
made  them  one  in  holy  wedlock.  Joe  took  liis 
bride,  and   soon   dashed  back  to  tho  town  of 

P ,  and  halted  at  old  Danforth's  house,  who 

was  already  looking  for  him,  and  who  received 
him  with  open  arms. 

"  Is  it  done  V  cried  the  old  man. 

"  Yes — yes  !"  answered  Joe. 

"  Bring  her  in,  bring  her  in,''  continued  the  old 
fellow,  in  high  glee;  "never  mind  compliments; 
no  matter  about  the  dark  entry  ;  here,  here,  Joe, 
to  the  right,  in  the  best  parlor;  we'll  have  a  time 
now,  sure  !"  and  the  anxious  fanner  rushed  away 
for  lights,  returning  almost  immediately. 

"  Here's  the  certiricate,  sir,"  said  Joe. 

"Yes,  yes—" 

"  And  this  is  my  wife,''  he  added,  as  he  passed 
up  his  Ijcautiful  bride — the  bewitching  and  love- 
ly Minnie  Dunjhrlh  ! 

"  W/tat!  "  roared  the  old  file  ;  "  what  did  you 
say,  Joe — you  villain,  you  scamp,  you  oifdacious 

rbpqt.  ^•rt^} — T-ritj-  -v'^tt  --" 


"  It  is  truth,  sir ;  we  arc  lawfully  married. 
You  advised  me  to  this  course,  you  assisted  me, 
you  planned  the  whole  affair,  you  lent  me  your 
horse,  you  thought  me,  last  evening,  worthy  of 
any  man's  child,  you  encouraged  mc,  you  pro- 
mised to  stand  by  me,  you  oft'cred  me  the  cot- 
tage at  the  foot  of  the  lane,  you — " 

"  I  didn't  I  I  deny  it.  You  can't  prove  it; 
you're  a — a — a — " 

"  Calmly  now,  sir,"  continued  Joe.  And  the 
entreaties  of  the  happy  couple  were  at  once 
united  to  quell  the  old  man's  iro,  and  to  per- 
suade him  to  acknowledge  the  union. 

The  father  relented  at  last.  It  was  a  job  of 
his  own  manufacture,  and  he  saw  how  useless  it 
would  be,  finally,  to  attempt  to  destroy  it. 

lie  gave  in  reluctantly ;  and  the  fair  Minnie 
Danforth  was  overjoyed  to  be  duly  acknowledged 
as  Mrs.  Joe  Walker. 

The  marriage  proved  a  joyful  one ;  and  the 
original  assertion  of  old  Danforth  ])rovcd  truth- 
ful in  eveiy  respect.  The  cunning  lover  was  a 
good  son  and  a  faithful  husband,  and  lived  many 
years  to  enjoy  the  ha])piness  which  followed 
upon  his  runaway  match ;  while  the  old  man 
never  cared  to  hear  much  about  the  details  of 
the  elopement,  for  he  saw  how  completely  he 
had  overshot  his  mark  ! 


(Written  for  GlcTson's  I'ictorial.] 
\VO.M.\X. 

BT    MISS   MAIIV   WOODVUXE. 

0  tell  me  not  that  woman  is  weak, 
Let  not  tliy  lips  sucli  f.ilse  words  speak  ; 
If  the  tejir  dims  her  beautiful  eye, 
Search  thee,  aud  timl  tlie  reason  why. 

If  he  who  gained  her  heart's  first  love, 
A  traitor  to  tliat  love  doth  prove  ; 
If  the  tear  stcalcth  down  her  cheek. 
Men  scoff,  aud  say,  iu  love  she  "s  weak. 

But  watch  when  the  strong  man  is  bowed, 
When  death  iu  his  cold  icy  shroud 
Wraps  the  loved  form,  no  more  to  speak, 
Woman  is  strong,  but  man  is  weak. 

AVhen  fever  burtis  his  pallid  brow. 
When  sickness  brings  the  loved  one  low, 
She  '11  watch  his  couch  week  after  week, 
Nor  tire,  nor  faint — is  woman  weak  ? 

Should  the  world  wrong  him  and  defame. 
Speak  with  sneers  and  scoff  his  name  ; 
Although  her  heart  will  almost  break, 
She  "U  shield  him  well — is  woman  weak  ? 

ller  heart  is  ever  a  downy  nest. 
Where  weary  man  fiudcth  a  home  and  rest ; 
The  depth  of  her  love  is  sometimes  too  strong^ 
Weakness  doth  not  to  her  belong. 

SIXTY  YE.VKS  AGO. 

Sixty-nine  years  ago,  the  4th  instant,  a  party 
of  adventurers  fi-om  the  Eastern  States,  after  a 
long  and  toilsome  journey,  descended  tlie  Ohio 
River,  aud  cncam])cd  u])on  the  spot  where  New- 
port Barracks  now  stand.  They  were  separated 
for  the  several  "  stations "  iu  Kentucky,  and 
tumcd  their  steps  through  the  wilderness,  after 
pledging  each  other  to  meet  on  the  same  spot, 
or  such  of  them  as  might  survive,  in  Jift;/  t/mrs 
from  that  daij.  This  agreement  was  made  on 
the  4tli  day  of  Novcm1)er,  1782.  In  the  year 
18.32.  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  precisely  fifty 
years  after  the  time  of  the  agreement,  /ohc  of  the 
old  land  met  upon  the  sjiot  to  fulfil  tin-  promise  ! 
One  of  them  was  over  ninety  years  of  age  ;  and 
the  rest  were  under  threescore  and  ten.  After 
remaining  a  few  days,  they  tumed  their  stops 
homeward — not  through  a  wilderness,  as  they 
did  half  a  hundred  years  l)ofore,  but  through 
scenes  of  busy  life,  and  the  hum  of  industrial 
millions  ;  nor  did  they  jironiise  another  meet- 
ing, as  that  w.as  an  event  fixed  by  a  higher  will ; 
and  it  has  taken  ])lace  !  They  are  all  dead ! — 
Actional  Iittdlirjencer, 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  PARTI.\G. 


BT  MRS  M.   8.  M.  TATIOB. 

0, 1  have  striven  to  say  farewell 

To  thee,  without  one  saddened  feeling ; 
But  though  I  strive  my  grief  to  quell, 

Tears  from  my  eyes  are  slowly  stealing. 
How  I  shall  long  thy  voice  to  hear, 

"When  far  away  its  tones  are  brcat'oing ; 
And  pine  to  view  thy  smile  so  dear. 

That  smile  so  oft  thy  lips  enwreathing. 

Though  hard  to  part  the  ties  so  sweet. 

Which  round  our  hearts  have  long  been  twining ; 
With  promise  we  again  may  meet. 

The  star  of  hope  is  brightly  shining. 
1  '11  hide  my  tears  within  my  heart. 

And,  smiling,  give  the  farewell  greeting ; 
Thinking,  that  did  we  never  part. 

We  ne'er  should  feel  the  joy  of  meeting ! 
farw';»fl''i»'  FoJ's^  Mf.,  Jop..  lJ'.n2. 


[Written  for  Glea.«on'3  Pictorial.] 
ALOMi. 

BT   EEN'.NETa  SINCLAIK. 

0,  who  that  mournful  little  word, 
With  careless  heart  has  ever  heard? 

Unmoved  and  cold. 

The  tale  it  told, 
No  sympathetic  feeling  stirred? 

The  burden  of  the  stricken  heart, 
^V'hen  force<l  from  all  it  loves  to  part ; 

A  sad  lament, 

To  heaven  sent, 
A  word  that  can  no  joy  impart. 

Too  oft  it  tells  of  grief  and  woe, 
Man's  frequent  heritage  below ; 

Where  guilt  and  shame 

A  portion  claim. 
In  every  sweetest  hoiu-  we  know. 

Of  fond  hopes  gone,  and  bright  dream-s  o'er, 
Of  childliood's  pleasures  never  more 

To  he  tasted ; 

Of  hours  wa-stcd 
In  dull  pursuit  of  ancient  lore. 
E*ilthncT;^  il/^/.,  J'riuarr/^  IH'/Z. 
«    »»»   t 

PERILOUS   ADVE\Tl"RE. 

The  cajitain  of  a  whaler,  says  Ciicever,  givea 
the  following  account  of  an  adventure  wliicli 
came  very  near  being  his  last.  In  giving  au  ac- 
count of  the  accident  and  singular  escape,  ho 
s:'.id  that  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  the  line 
had  caught  in  tlie  bow  of  the  boat,  he  stooped 
to  clear  it,  and  attempted  to  throw  it  out  from 
the  chock,  so  that  it  might  run  free.  In  doing 
this  he  was  caught  by  a  turn  round  his  left 
wrist,  and  himself  dragged  overboard.  He  was 
perfectly  conscious  while  he  was  rushing  down 
with  unknown  force  and  swiftness ;  and  it  ap- 
]icared  to  him  that  his  ami  would  be  torn  from 
his  body,  so  great  was  the  resistance  of  the  wa- 
ter. He  was  avcU  aware  of  his  ])erilous  condi- 
tion, and  that  his  only  chance  of  life  was  to  cut 
the  line.  But  ho  could  not  remove  his  right 
arm  from  his  side,  to  which  it  was  |)rcsscd  by 
the  force  of  the  element  through  which  it  was 
drawn.  ^Vllcn  he  first  o]iened  liis  eyes,  it  ap- 
peared as  though  a  stream  of  fire  was  jiassiug 
before  them  ;  but  as  he  descended  it  grew  dark, 
and  he  felt  a  ten-ible  pressure  on  his  brain,  and 
a  roaring  as  of  thunder  in  his  ears.  Yet  he  was 
conscious  of  his  situation,  and  made  several 
efforts  to  reach  his  knife  that  was  in  his  belt. 
At  last  he  felt  his  strength  failing  and  his  brain 
reeling,  the  line  for  an  instant  slackened ;  he 
reached  his  knife,  and  instantly  that  the  line  be- 
came again  taut,  its  edge  was  u])on  it,  and  by  a 
desperate  eff'ort  of  his  exhausted  energies,  he 
freed  himself.  After  this,  he  only  remembered 
a  feeling  of  suffocation,  a  gurgling  spasm,  aud 
all  was  over,  until  he  awoke  to  an  agonized 
sense  of  pain  in  the  boat. — LilteU's  Living  Age. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
APRIL    VIOLETS. 

BT   OWEN   G.  WAURE.V. 

'T  is  not  the  value  of  the  gift. 

That  friendship's  hand  may  tender ; 
'T  is  not  a  thing's  intrinsic  worth, 

{Though  gems  of  rarest  splendor), 
That  calls  the  heart's  best  gratitude, 

Or  wakes  a  deep  emotion  ; 
The  simplest  flower  may  be  the  gift, 

And  claim  a  Ufe's  devotion. 

A  bunch  of  violets,  culled  when  first 

The  showers  of  spring  unfold  them, 
May  be  of  small  intrinsic  worth, 

And  fade  w'aiie  yet  we  hold  them  ; 
Yet  are  they  types  of  modest  truth, 

And  may  become  a  token. 
From  friend  to  friend,  of  kind  regard. 

That  never  shall  be  bi-oken. 

These  fragrant  flowers  which  thou  hast  given. 

And  I  so  fondly  cherish, 
May,  ere  another  mom  shall  rise, 

Before  me  fade  and  perish  ; 
Yet  are  they  sweet — their  grateful  soul 

No  time  or  change  can  sever ; 
So  lives  the  memory  of  thy  gift. 

It  breathes  of  the«  forever. 
yew  Yorh^  Jajutari/,  1852. 


Ql'EER. 

The  most  curious  instance  of  a  change  of  in- 
stinct is  mentioned  by  Darwin.  The  bees  car- 
ried to  I5arbadoes  and  the  AVosteni  Islands 
ceased  to  lay  up  lioncy  after  tlie  first  vear.  They 
found  the  weather  so  fine,  and  tho  materials  for 
honey  so  [dcntiful.  that  they  quitted  tlieir  grave, 
mercantile  character,  became  exceedingly  profli- 
gate and  debauched,  ate  up  their  capital," and  re- 
solved to  work  no  more,  and  amused  themselves 
by  flying  about  the  sugar  houses  and  stinging 
the  negroes. — Losion  Banner. 

"  Look  u^) !"  thundered  the  ca])tain  of  a  vessel, 
as  his  boy  grew  dizzy,  while  gazing  from  tho 
top-mast.  "  Look  uj).'  The  boy  looked  up  and 
returned  in  .safety.  Young  man,  look  up,  and 
vou  will  succeed.  Never  look  down  and  de.-paii'. 
Leave  dangers  uncared  for  and  push  on.  If  you 
falter  vou  lose.  Look  n;).  Do  right  and  trust 
in  God  ! 
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SUPERB    STATE    CARUIAGE    lOll    THE    I'ERUV'IAX    REPUBLIC. 


SUPERB  STATE  CARRI A«iE. 

Wc  present  our  readers  with  an  engraving  of 
the  State  Carriage  whirh  has  just  liccn  desigucd 
and  l)uilt  for  tlic  Peruvian  Repuljlic.  in  London. 
Our  illustration  will  convey  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  symmetrical  heauty  of  the  carriage.  The 
lower  panels  are  painted  a  rich  ultra-marine,  and 
emlilazoned  with  the  anns  of  the  Kepuldic:  and 
the  whole  cstnlilishnu'ut  i-;  most  hcaiitifuUy  luul 
piofu^ely  oiMam'.i!ii.d  wi,!i  gold. 


KOSSVTH  AT  lASTLE  i;ARI)EX. 

Below  we  give  a  view  taken  liy  our  artist  on 
the  spot.  rc]ircsenting  Kossuth  as  he  appeared 
addressing  the  New  York  militia  at  Castle  Gar- 
den, a  short  time  since.  The  number  of  troop.s 
was  not  far  from  5000.  and  when  they  were  all 
seated,  with  their  various  weapons,  their  regi- 
mental standards,  their  shining  armor  and  their 
nodding  plumes,  they  presented  a  most  animat- 
ing siiiht.     When  the  division  was  all.  with  ex- 


cellent discipline,  arrayed  in  the  order  deter- 
mined on.  they  were  requested  by  Gen.  Hall  to 
be  seated  and  be  silent.  They  were  all  covered, 
and  made  a  fine  dis])lay.  The  entrance  of  Kos- 
suth, leaning  on  the  arm  of  Gen.  Sandford.  took 
])lace  amidst  a  silence  which  was  very  striking, 
the  order  having  been  given  that  no  demonstra- 
tion shoidd  be  made  until  the  distinguished 
stranger  should  have  bc<'n  introduced.  Advanc- 
ing to  the  front,  and  facing  each  otlier  (Kossuth 


wearing  an  elegant  dress  sword,  suspended  from 
a  golden  beh),  Gen.  Sandford  said — •  Gentlemen 
of  the  first  division :  I  present  to  you  Louis 
Kossuth.  Governor  of  Hungary  !"  At  this  the 
whole  division  arose,  and.  uncovering,  gave 
round  after  round  of  enthusiastic  cheers.  It  was 
a  most  moving  scene,  indeed.  Gen.  Sandford 
fhen  introduced  in  their  order,  to  Kossuth,  the 
brigadier  generals  eacli  of  whom,  in  turn,  intro- 
duced his  separate  command  by  regiments. 


liiis.strii    -.I);)!:,,  sixi;  the  mii.itarv   fko.i   castle    ,ii;i):;..  .■»:.. v    v^v^.k. 
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FREDERICK   GLEASON,   Proprietor. 
MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,   Editor. 


CO\'TE,\TS  OF  OUR   IVEXT  IVUMBER. 

"  Aimee  Lemoyue :  or,  The  Kofupt-o,"  a  .story,  by  Mrs. 
M.  E.  KoBiNso.v. 

■■The  Pearl  Diver:  or,  the  Ba{;of  Oold,"  a  tale  of  the  sea 
and  shore  in  Spsiin,  by  F.  Clinto.n  U.\rrinton. 

'■  Fred  Lawrence's  Adventure,  a  sketch  of  his  courting 
days,"  by  Miss  Sarah  M.  IIowk. 

■•  A  .Sketch  of  Humor,""  liy  U.xcle  Toby. 

*'  It  is  the  Merry  Christmas  Night.''  verses,  by  P.  M. 
Hiaciixs. 

■•A  Daughter's  Influence,"  verses,  by  Eliza  Frances 

MORIARTV. 

"Memories  of  Boston,''  verses,  by  E.   CuRTiss  Hine, 
U.  S.  N. 
'•  Eveline,"  verses,  by  F.  C.  S.  IIuRiBtT. 
'■My  Heart  is  on  the  Ocean,''  lines,  by  J.  Alford. 
''  Beauty,"  verses,  by  Lucy  Li.nwood. 
"  Give  nie  a  Home."  lines,  by  Gko.  ('annino  Hiix. 
"  To  a  Lost  One,'  verses,  by  Owen  G.  Warren. 
"The  Dying  Girl,"  verses,  by  Caroline  A.  Hayden. 
"  The  Lord's  Supper,"  lines,  by  John  Uussel. 

ILLUSTR.VTION'S. 

A  fine  original  winter  .scene,  representing  one  of  the 
Cambridge  omnibuses  passing  the  church  in  Bondoin 
Square,  in  a  snow  storm. 

An  emblematical  design,  rcpi-esenting  January,  and  its 
prospect.s,  with  poetical  letter-press. 

A  very  accurate  and  artistic  likeness  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  has  lately  startled  all  Europe  by  his  boldness  and 
success. 

An  illustration  of  M.  Petin's  design  for  irrial  naviga- 
tion, by  which  he  hopes  to  navigate  the  air  at  will. 

A  fine  maritime  picture,  giving  a  representation  of  the 
Egyptian  screw  propcllor  steam  frigate.  ■■Sharkie." 

An  accurate  likeness  of  the  English  tragedian,  Gustavus 
Vaughau  Brooke.  a,s  be  lately  appeared  in  the  character 
of  Othello,  at  New  York . 

A  very  beautiful  and  interesting  scene  representing 
Castle  Garden.  New  York,  from  the  river. 

An  excellent  and  accurate  view  of  the  city  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  a  fine  picture  of  the  growing  West. 

A  spirited  and  lively  picture  representing  the  Boston 
bucks  racingon  the  ■■  Neck,"  in  their  fancy  sleighs. 

A  series  of  scenes  representing  the  winter  costume  of 
the  British  troops  in  Canada.  First  regulation  winter 
dress  of  Otiieers  of  the  Line :  regulation  dress  of  the 
Highland  Piper ;  officer  of  the  71st  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry ;  oflieer.  sergeant  and  private  of  the  71st  Iligh- 
lanil  Light  Infantry  ;  officers  and  private  of  the  Koyal 
Artillery. 

A  portrait  of  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson,  thi'  well  known  and 
popular  lecturer,  now  in  this  city. 

A  spirited  and  characteristic  picture,  representing  the 
late  arrival,  at  New  York,  of  the  Steamer  Cherokee,  with 
her  motley  group  of  passengers  and  their  baggage,  consist- 
ing of  live  animals,  birds  and  the  Ukc. 


FLA(J  OF  OIR  r.\IO\'. 

We  have  issued  No.  1  of  volume  7th  of  tlie 
Flag,  in  a  beautiful  uevv  dress,  new  heading,  and 
new  cmljlematical  designs,  as  well  as  presenting 
other  improvements  in  its  arrangements.  The 
paper  is,  as  heretofore,  well  filled,  and  running 
over  with  original  miscellany,  wit  and  humor, 
and  most  enjoyable  reading  for  the  million. 
The  new  volume  of  this  long  established  and 
universally  popular  weekly  will  lie  an  imjirove- 
ment  upon  its  jn-edeeessors.  and  we  are  resolved 
that  it  shall  fully  merit  the  unequalled  patron- 
age it  has  enjoyed  for  a  period  of  six  years.  By 
referejice  to  the  imprint  of  the  Flag,  in  another 
eolunin,  it  will  he  seen  that,  though  of  the  mam- 
moth size,  we  furni.sli  r;  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Snliscribe  early,  in  order  to  secure  the  numbers 
complete,  and  commencing  with  tlie  first  chap- 
ters of  the  new  original  novelette. 

BI.\DI\K  THE  PICTORIAL. 

We    have   already   announced     in    a   former 
number  that  wc  will  bind  the  past  volume  of  the 
Drawing-Room  Cnmiianion    in  cloth,  with  gilt 
back,  ornamented  sides,  and  full   inde.x.  and  il- 
lumined title-])age.  for  one  dnlldr  each,   which  is   I 
less  than  one-half  that  would  be  charged  by  any  i 
liindery    in    the    coinitry.      Persons    handing  in   , 
their  files  at  this  otlice.  or  at.the  folloiving  agen-  ■ 
cies,  can  have  them  done  as  ahovc.     S.  French, 
151  Nassau,  conur  of  Sjn-uce  street.  New  York; 
A.  Winch.   IIG   Cliestniit   street.   Philadelphia: 
Burgess.  Taylor  .i   Co..    Ill    Baltimore  street, 
B.iltimore:  H.    K.    Edwards.    U.')    .Main  street. 
Cincinnati:  J.  A.  Roys.  4-3  Woodward  Avenue. 
Detroit ;  E.  K.   Woodward,    corner   of  Fourth 
and  Chesnut  streets.  St.  Louis  :  S.  Rinugold.  yn 
Tliird  street.  Louisville.  Ky. 

.1.  E.  Df  Rjv.ici:.  Esq..  of  the  Alta  Califonii- 
an.  gave  us  a  grip  of  his  lir.nd.  a  few  days  since. 
Mr.  Duviv.'ige  is  in  this  vicinitv  on  a  visit. 


YANKEE  PEDLERS. 

We  have  often  thought  that  these  itinerant 
merchants  deserve  a  place  in  history  as  the  pion- 
eers of  civilization  ;  for  their  rounds  are  not  con- 
fined to  New  England  alone,  but  extend  wher- 
ever, in  the  mighty  territory  of  the  stars  and 
stripes,  the  hardy  settler  has  hewn  a  pathway 
for  his  wagon.  It  is  by  their  agency  that  the 
rich  products,  the  rare  improvements,  the  choice 
fancy  articles  and  fine  arts  of  the  East  arc  in- 
troduced into  the  backwoods,  before  commerce 
had  penetrated  those  distant  regions,  and  ware- 
liouses  have  arisen  in  the  reclaimed  wilderness. 
The  Yankee  pcdler  must  be  a  man  intimately 
acquainted  with  ■  human  nature:"  and  his  man- 
ner must  be  of  that  fiexible  kind  which  adapts 
itself  to  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  to  all  condi- 
tions. He  must  be  grave  and  respectful  with 
the  clergyman,  intelligent  and  pohte  with  the 
squire,  shrewd  with  the  lawyer,  jovial  with  the 
publican,  frank  and  insinuating  with  the  farmer, 
and  full  of  fiattery  and  devotion  with  the  girls. 

What  a  microcosm  is  the  interior  of  some  of 
these  pedlers'  carts  ?  Thimbles,  history  of  the 
United  States,  maple  sugar,  fine-tooth  combs, 
wool  cards,  paregoric,  shoe-brushes,  linen,  soft 
soap,  life  of  Gen.  Jackson.,  jacknives,  bracelets, 
toothpicks,  car-rings,  moral  philosophy  and  glass 
cement.  "  Confusion  worse  confounded  "  here 
meet  together  in  a  heterogeneous  ma.ss.  Some 
individuals  devote  themselves  to  a  particular 
article ;  one  man  is  a  faithful  follower  of  old 
Father  Time,  and  deals  only  in  clocks.  Much 
dreaded  is  he  by  many  who  fear  him,  distnist 
him,  yet  patronize  him.  Another  deals  in  con- 
fectionary ;  he  is  a  favorite  with  the  girls,  with 
whom  he  drives  sharp  bargains,  while  the  '■  old 
man  "  is  absent  in  the  ■■  field ;'"  a  present  of  an 
ounce  of  snutt'  wins  the  heart  of  the  '■  old  lady.' 

The  tin  pedler,  who  barters  his  wares  for  rags 
in  lieu  of  money,  is  a  man  in  very  bad  repute 
among  hou.sewives  ;  and  yet  somehow  or  other 
he  contrives  to  do  a  thriving  business.  "  The 
horrid  tin  |)edler,"  as  he  is  called,  rarely  calls  at 
a  house  without  effecting  his  object ;  and  many 
a  lovely  housewife's  side-board  would  look  grim 
and  dismal,  were  it  not  replenished  and  rendered 
glittering  by  the  visits  of  the  tin  pedler.  Shrewd, 
calculating,  cunning  aiul  overreaching  as  they 
are  apt  to  be,  yet  the  pedler  is  not  without  his 
good  qualities  and  benefits  to  the  housewife. 
His  life  is  not  a  life  of  ease — he  is  subject  to 
many  vicissitudes  ;  and  to  bear  up  under  all,  he 
must  he  a  resolute  and  enterprising  man.  He 
must  also  be  a  man  of  character;  for  if  he  deals 
dishonestly,  he  will  very  soon  run  out  his  routes, 
and  come  to  the  end  of  his  chain. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  pedlers,  as  a 
class,  have  been  unjustly  condemned  by  the 
community.  The  tricks  of  a  few  individuals 
have  been  charged  on  the  entire  class,  whereas 
the  truth  probably  is,  tliat  there  is  no  more  un- 
fair dealing  among  the  pedlers,  than  among  any 
f)tlur  class  of  tradesmen.  Many  flourishing 
dealers  have  commenced  life  in  the  lniml)le  char- 
acter of  pedlers. 


<  ^  *  ^   I 


TI.ME'S    TRANSIT. 

So  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  has  depart- 
ed this  life,  and  been  "  decently  buried '"  in  the 
tomb  of  its  long  line  of  predecessors,  and  now 
welcome  Fifty-two.  Your  hand,  good  sir,  and 
may  we  soon  be  better  friends.  But  what  have 
you  in  store  for  us  ;  Ah,  that's  the  question  ! — 
good  or  ill  '.  What  is  locked  u])  in  the  coming 
twelve  months,  that  time  will  duly  reveal  to  us  '. 
It  is  a  very  natural  question  for  one  to  ask,  and 
yet  how  few  among  us  would  lift  the  veil,  if  he 
could,  and  behold  tlic  long  i)ersi)cctive  of  a  year 
in  advance  ! 

•■  O.  bliudne.ss  to  the  future  ;— kinillv  given. 
That  each  may  fill  the  cjrcle  marked  by  heaven    ' 

There  are  a  thousand  ha)i])y  reasons  that  at 
once  suggest  themselves  to  tlic  mind,  as  whys 
and  wherefores  that  we  should  not  i)ossess  fore- 
knowledge. Even  foreseen  joy  would  rob  us  of 
that  glorious  pleasure,  hope  ;  and  could  wc  know 
of  the  sorrows  that  sooner  or  later  must  beset 
us,  we  should  suffer  from  those  evils  long  before 
they  come.  ■  .Sutlicicnt  unto  the  dav  is  the  evil 
thereof. ' 


Tiiii  CiiM.w  OF  Tiiii  B.\¥  :  or.  The  Old  Sail- 
oi':i  Protege.  This  cajjital  novelette,  just  eom- 
ideted  in  the  Flag  of  onr  Union,  from  the  pen 
of  Sylvanus  Cobl).  jr..  is  now  issued  in  book 
form,  and  may  be  had  at  the  periodical  depots 
thvongliout  the  country.  It  is  one  of  our  best 
nautical  stories. 


OURSELVES. 

We  commence  a  second  volume  with  the 
present  number  of  our  Pictorial,  and  cannot 
avoid  expressing  a  little  of  the  honest  pride  that 
we  feel  in  having  successfully  demonsti'atcd  that 
there  is  sufficient  taste  and  liberality  in  this 
country  to  support  a  first-class  illustrated  paper. 
The  amoimt  of  capital  required  to  caiTy  on  such 
a  paper  would  sound  almost  fabulous  if  put 
down  in  round  numbers,  and  the  anxiety  of 
mind  and  incessant  care  requisite  to  perfect  and 
keep  in  order  each  department,  is  of  the  most 
arduous  character. 

The  number  which  wc  issue  herewith,  form- 
ing number  one  of  volume  second,  we  flatter  our- 
selves is  deserving  the  praise  of  all. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  paper  we  use  is  of  the 
finest  quality — satin  surface  ;  and  it  is  a  sample 
of  what  we  have  contracted  for  throughout  the 
entire  vohime.  To  print  engravings  well,  the 
very  best  of  material  in  the  paper  is  necessary, 
and  the  surface  must  be  very  delicate  and  fine. 
These  requisites  our  paper  makers  will  in  future 
supply  us  with,  and  the  Pictorial  will  conse- 
quently look  far  better  than  in  volume  first. 

By  a  close  inspection  of  our  illustrations,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  are  greatly  improving  in 
this  department.  Our  artists  have  learned  what 
we  want,  and  our  engravers  are  from  among  the 
best  practical  men  in  the  business,  so  that  the 
pictorial  department  of  the  Companion  will  be 
very  perfect  and  beautiful  hereafter. 

In  short,  we  are  kee])ing  our  promise  to  our 
readers  and  the  public,  by  giving  them  the  most 
perfect  paper  of  its  kind  ever  issued  from  the 
press. 


i  ■^•^  » 


PRK'E  OK  Ol  R  PAPER. 

After  the  experience  of  pulilishiug  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pictorial,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
afford  the  paper  at  the  price  which  we  have 
heretofore  issued  it.  It  has  actually  cost  us. 
more  than  we  have  received  for  it  in  the  volume 
just  closed,  and  as  we  greatly  enhance  its  value 
in  the  new  volume,  and  print  it  on  much  finer 
paper,  and  at  much  more  cost,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  we  shall  give  our  subscribers  their 
money's  worth.  Therefore  the  tenns  of  the 
Companion  will  in  future  be  $2  per  volume, 
there  being  two  volumes  to  the  year,  or  $4  ])er 
annum.  Single  numbers  can  be  obtained  as 
heretofore  at  all  the  periodical  depots  through- 
out the  country  for  ten  cents  per  copy.  We  can 
no  longer  receive  clubs  at  reduced  rates,  ami 
shall  be  obliged  henceforth  to  receive  no  sub- 
scription at  a  less  price  than  the  above  terms. 
We  will  thank  any  one  to  compare  our  paper 
with  any  one  of  the  European  Pictorials,  and 
they  will  see  that  this  paper  is  more  valuable  in 
CA-erA*  respect,  more  beautiful  in  texture,  and 
more  interesting  in  the  character  of  its  pictorial 
department,  and  yet  the  English,  French  and 
German  Pictorials  cost  nearh-  three  times  the 
above  terms  charged  for  the  Drawing-Room 
Companion.  Our  motto  will  still  be  '■  excel- 
sior," and  Ave  shall  be  ever  improving  the  paper, 
as  art  and  knowledge  improve,  and  the  sample 
which  Ave  oft'er  in  the  present  nnmlier  is  good 
evidence  of  Avhat  may  be  expected.  We  feel 
perfect  confidence  that  the  public  Avill  snstain 
our  enterprise  as  liberally  as  heretofore,  and  if 
any  one  doubts  the  cheapness  of  the  tcnus  above 
oft'ered,  let  bun  call  the  best  experience  to  his 
aid.  and  calcnlate  the  cost  of  such  a  paper  as  Ave 
publish  herewith.  It  is  alone  the  immense  edi- 
tion that  we  print  that  enables  us  to  att'ord  it 
even  at  the  iirices  above  enumerated.  The 
jjresent  volume  Avill  form  a  most  faultless  and 
elegant  book  for  binding,  and  to  secure  it  com- 
plete, persons  desiring  to  do  so.  should  subscrilie 
at  once. 


Boston  Ai.man.vc. — This  excellent  little  an- 
nual has  been  laid  upon  our  table  l)y  the  jnil)- 
lishers,  Damrell  .il:  Moore,  and  is  as  full  of  \alu- 
ablc  current  information  as  ever.  There  is  an 
immense  amount  of  useful  knowledge  com|irised 
within  its  covers,  and  the  book  is  just  tlic  right 
size  for  convenience  and  a  pocket  companion. 

To  Wood  Exoravkrs. — We  arc  in  Avaut  of 
a  few  more  experienced  hands,  well  acquainted 
Avith  the  business  of  fine  Avood  engraA-ing,  Avho 
can  find  constant  employment,  by  apjilying  at 
our  ofiice. 


Ominous. — There  are  rumors  of  another  se- 
cret Cuban  expedition,  and  that  a  large  amount 
of  money  is  subscribed  to  it.     The  operations  of  | 
the  expeditionists  must  be  very  secret. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  William  P.  Leavitt 
to  Miss  Caroline  S.  Fisher. 

By  Rev.  Phineas  Stow,  Mr.  George  Rines  to  Miss  Helen 
Johnson. 

By  Kcv.  Mr.  Howe,  Dr.  Elijah  P.  Whitman  to  Miss 
Martha  Reed. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Ira  Potter  to  Miss  Lorana 
Spaulding. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Church,  Mr.  William  Pratt  to  Miss  Lucretia 
E.  Keith,  both  of  Bridgcwater. 

AtCharlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blain,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Aus- 
tin to  Miss  KUzabeth  A.  Hall,  both  of  Salem. 

At  Medford,  by  Rev.  .Mr  Warner,  Mr.  Horatio  James  to 
Miss  Caroline  J.  Mansfield,  of  Boston. 

At  Brighton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  >\'hitney,  Daniel  P.  Mann, 
Esq.,  of  Newton,  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Broad. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Jo.seph  N.  Bears  to  Sliss  Henrietta  J. 
Dench. 

At  Anisquam,  Mr.  Gorham  Woodbury  to  Miss  Mary 
Sargeant. 

At  Bamstiible,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hinckley,  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Swift  of  Wareham,  to  Miss  Lucy  T.  Perry  of  Yaniiouth. 

At  Osterville,  by  Rev.  .Mr.  \Vakefield.  Capt.  Zenas  Weeks 
to  Mrs.  Minerva  W.  Gaboon. 

At  Springfield,  Mr.  Levcrett  Bn»vn  of  Blanford,  to  Miss 
Mary  Gorham  of  Norwich. 

At,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Burroughs.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert H.  Eddy,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Annie  G.  Pickering. 

At  South  Windsor,  Ct..  Uev.  James  Brown  Thornton, 
Jr.,  of  Scarboro',  Jle.,  to  Miss  Kathleen  W.  Stoughton. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Converse  Hill,  30  ;  Mr.  Charles  Bridge, 
67;  Mr.  John  Holland,  64  ;  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Studley,  25  ; 
Mr.  «'illiam  Owens,  20. 

At  South  Boston,  Elizabeth  L.,  daughter  of  Hiram 
Wentworth,  .3. 

At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Crosswell,  62 ;  Mr.  Everett 
S.  Sweeter,  19. 

At  Dorchester,  Mrs.  Lucy  Bedell,  33 ;  Mr.  Arnold  W. 
Coppenhagen,  7-5. 

At  Canibridgeport,  Mr.  Charles  Hammatt,  67. 

At  .Medford,  Mr.  George  Baker,  22. 

At  Canton.  Mr.  Elijah  Bussey.  85. 

.\t  Lynn,  Mr.  James  Bowkcr,  2.3. 

.\t  Salem,  the  venerable  Nathaniel  West,  96 ;  Miss  Soaan 
Towne,  30. 

At  Marblehead.  Mr.  Devereux  D.  Bartlett,  58. 

At  Danvers,  Mrs.  Catherine  Beckett,  74;  (New  Mills), 
Mr.  James  Carr,  90. 

At  South  Danvers,  Mr.  Luther  S.  Slunroe.  46. 

At  Ijiwrence.  Rev.  George  H.  Clark. 

At  \\'eymouth,  Mr.  Enos  White.  48. 

At  liillerica,  Mr.  J.  Boardmau  Spalding,  19. 

At  New  Y'ork,  Mr.  Azel  Skillings  HI. 

M  the  Isthmus.  Mr.  John  D.  Bragg,  of  S.  Boston.  23. 

On  board  steamshi])  Golden  Gate,  Mr.  D.  McKeenan. 


—  AND — 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL, 


GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  ele 
gant  and  available  fonn,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cre.am  of  the   d( stic   anil   foreign    news :  the 

whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  .accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  ea,stern  or  west<'rn  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  shijis  and  ste.aun'rs  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  tjiken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  wis*  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  -ilrds  of  the  air.  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it. — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  It  contains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.     It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

iiiiismueh  a.s  its  aim  is  constautly.  in  couuection  \nth  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  army  of  origi- 
nal niisoellany  it  presents,  to  incnlcatc*  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  morality,  and  to  eneounipe  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  jmr*'.  and  avoitUng  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  its 
c<)nii)incd  excellencies. 

TEEMS:  $2  00  PEK  VOLUME. 
OR    S4  00  PER  AXNUiM. 

I.\V.»RI.\BIY    IX    .VDV.INCE. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
tlie  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  makmg  two  volumes 
per  s  ear. 

'•ry=  One  copy  of  the  Fl.vu  of  ocr  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  Pk'T0ki.\l  Da-\wiN(j-RooM  Comp.\.\ion,  one  year, 
for  §5  00 

The  PicTORLiL  DR.vwixn-RooM  (,'o.Mp.vxioN  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  everv  Saturdav.  b\ 

F  .    G  L EA SON.   Boston.  Mass . 


whol]e:sale  agents. 

S.  FRENCH.  151  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street.  New  York. 

A.  WINCH.  110  Chestnut  Strcvt.  Philadeljihia. 

BUliGKSS.  TAYLOR  &  Co..  HI  Baltimore  St..  Baltimore. 

U.  E.  EmVAHDS,  115  -Main  Stn'ct.  Cincinnati. 

J.  A.  ItdVS.  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 

E.  K.  WOODU  AKD.  cor.  4th  and  Chestnut.  St.  Louis. 

S.  KINGGOLD.  99  Third  .<t..  Louisvilt.  Ky. 

Stibicription:>  rrffii-ed  at  titittr  a/  the  atfovt  plar 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  EMERALD   RING: 

o:;, 

THE  MIDNIGHT  WEECK. 

A  TALE  FOR  KEW  YEAK. 
BT   SnSS    SABAH    SI.   HOAVE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  Kew  Year's  cvc.  The  moon,  brifrht 
aad  beautiful,  looked  clearly  down  upon  the 
snow-covered  earth,  and  attended  by  her  myriad 
retinue  of  stars,  clad  all  things  in  a  rich  glitter- 
ing brilliance.  The  splendid  rooms  of  the 
Ocean  IIou?e,  at  Newport,  were  most  magnifi- 
cently illuminated,  and  never  had  a  more  bril- 
liant assembly  congregated  there,  than  now 
graced  the  gorgeous  halls  upon  this  gay  New 
Years  eve.  Mirth  and  joyousness  reigned  su- 
preme, and  fairy  feet  tri]i])cd  gaily  to  the  sound 
of  enchanting  music,  while  light  hearts  beat 
quicker  as  soft  eyes  "  looked  love  to  eyes  which 
spake  again,"  while  nought  seemed  wanting  to 
complete  the  happiness  of  all. 

Apart  from  the  gay  company,  and  half  con- 
cealed by  the  shading  folds  of  a  magnificent 
curtain,  stood  two  figures,  so  deeph-  engaged  in 
conversation  that  they  scarce  heeded  the  merry 
assembly  around  them.  One  was  a  tall,  finely- 
formed  young  man,  whose  uncommonly  hand- 
some countenance  and  brilliant  dark  eyes  were 
expressive  of  manly  courage  and  a  noble  spirit. 
His  companion  was  a  slight,  delicate  young  girl, 
whose  fair  band  was  laid  softly  upon  his  arm, 
and  her  face  was  upturned  confidingly  to  his. 
That  face,  my  feeble  pen  cannot  describe  it,  for 
it  was  most  brilliantly  beautiful — lovely  beyond 
description.  The  softly  gentle  expression  rest- 
ing upon  the  countenances  of  both  told  truly 
that  they  were  lovers. 

"Dearest  EvcIto,"  Iialf  mounifully  said  the 
j-onng  man,  "  must  it  be  that  we  now  part,  never 
to  meet  again  V 

The  young  girl  raised  her  soft  dark  eyes, 
dimmed  by  tears,  to  the  face  of  her  companion, 
and  her  only  reply  was  a  look  of  undying  love. 
The  silence  was  again  broken  by  the  young 
man. 

" Evehm,"  said  he,  tenderly,  "our  hearts  are 
too  closely  bound  together  to  be  thus  separated. 
I  love  you  dceplj'  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to 
love;  and,  in  return  for  my  heart,  you  have 
given  me  yours.  Your  father,  determining  that 
we  shall  never  bo  united,  intends  now  to  partus, 
and  take  you,  his  only  child,  far  away  from  our 
native  land,  to  the  stranger  shore  of  France, 
hoping  that  absence  will  cure  your  tnie  love.  It 
is  decided  that  you  must,  on  the  morrow,  leave 
us  for  France.  Dearest  Evel^Ti,  I  cannot  endure 
the  thought  that  we  must  part  forever.  I  have 
ascertained  that  another  ship  is  soon  to  sail  for 
the  shore  to  which  you  and  your  father  arc  now 
going,  and  in  it  I  hnve  determined  to  take  pas- 
sage, and  in  France,  dear  Evelyn,  I  will  meet 
you,  if  needful,  in  disguise.  Your  father  must 
not  know  aught  of  it ;  but  yet  wo  may  meet 
again,  and  be  once  more  happy.'' 

"  My  own  dear  Alfred !"  joj-fully  cried  the  fair 
girl,  her  tear-dimmed  eyes  now  sparkling  with 
hope  and  pleasure.  '"  No  words  can  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  for  this.  It  will  dieer  me  upon 
the  dreary  voyage,  to  think  tliat  I  shall  meet  you 
once  again.  But  can  you  do  all  this  for  7ne, 
dear  Alfred  !" 

"Do  not  ask  me,  Evelyn,"  tenderly  answered 
the  lover.  "  I  would  peril  my  life  for  your  hap- 
piness. Tliougli  I  may  first  meet  you  in  dis- 
guise, I  tntst  your  heart  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
no  other  tlian  your  ever  true  Alfred." 

"  You  cannot  disguise  yourself  successfully 
from  the  eyes  of  Evelyn  Lessington,"  answered 
the  beautiful  maiden  ;  "  but  take  this,"  she  con- 
tinued, slipping  from  her  finger  a  plain  emerald 
ring,  "  take  this,  that  no  one  may  deceive  me  by 
endeavoring  to  ])ersonafe  you.  Tliis  ring,  as 
you  may  perceive,  is  a  curiously  fashioned  one, 
and  I  should  know  it  at  any  time  or  place,  or 
under  any  circumstances.  AVear  this,  Alfred, 
for  my  sake ;  and  wlierever  you  meet  me,  show 
me  this  ring,  and  I  will  never  douljt  that  it  is 
Alfred  Lcsdon." 

"  For  your  sake,  sweet  Evelyn,  1  will  wear  it ; 
and  when  my  heart  i3  sad.  I  will  press  to  my 
lips  this  memorial  of  thee,  and  remember  that  I 
shall  meet  thee  again." 

"  I  must  leave  thee,  dear  Alfred,  for  I  see  my 
father  is  seeking  to  find  nic.  We  niu-^t  part. 
But  ere  another  New  Year's  eve,  we  shall  meet 
again,  if  life  and  hope  are  spai-cd  un.     Till  then, 


let  this  emerald  ring  serve  to  remind  you  of 
EvelTO." 

"  I  will  keep  it  as  a  priceless  treasure.  Wc 
shall  meet  next  on  the  soil  of  sunny  France." 

"  I  must  leave  tliee,  for  my  father  will  discov- 
er us.     Farewell,  dearest  Alircd  !" 

"Farewell,  my  own  Evelyn!"  munnured  the 
young  and  noble  lover,  as  he  pressed  a  parting 
kiss  upon  the  Parian-white  brow  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  trusting  Evelyn  Lessington.  The  next 
moment  she  was  gone,  and  joining  lier  father, 
she  left  tlic  brilliant  hall. 

For  several  moments,  after  she  had  departed, 
Alfred  Lcsdon  stood  wrapped  in  thought.  He 
felt  that  he  should  again  meet  his  adored  Eve- 
lyn, and  perhaps  through  the  agency  of  the 
emerald  rinr/ .' 


CHAPTER  11. 

A  TEAR  had  passed,  and  again  it  was  New 
Year's  eve.  But  never  had  a  wilder  storm 
howled  around  the  coast  of  France  than  was 
now  raging.  Not  one  star  gleamed  out  from 
the  heavily  shading  clouds,  but  all  wa.-,  one  mass 
of  thick  impenetraljle  darkness,  save  when  the 
brilliant  lightning  flashed  gleamingly  out,  light- 
ing up  the  sublimely  fearful  scene  with  a  more 
than  noonday  brilliancy.  The  hissing  waves 
dashed  and  foamed  against  the  craggy  rocks  of 
the  shore  of  tlio  peninsula  upon  which  stood 
tlie  town  of  Cherbourg,  with  a  wildness  al- 
most fearful. 

Sheltered  by  a  huge  overhanging  rock,  upon 
the  point  where  the  waves  broke  the  fiercest,  was 
a  dark  crouching  figure,  which,  at  first  sight, 
would  have  been  taken  for  a  portion  of  the  rock, 
but  which  was,  in  reality,  a  young  man.  As  oc- 
casionally the  lightning  gleamed  over  the  dark 
foaming  ocean,  he  would  start  up  and  gaze  far 
over  the  raging  mass  of  waters ;  then,  as  if  dis- 
appointed, sink  back  again,  and  bury  his  face  in 
liis  hands. 

"  O,  Evelyn,  Eveh'n !"  he  murmured,  half 
aloud,  ■'  can  it  be  that  I  have  bid  thee  farewell 
forever !  Last  New  Year's  eve,  with  the  light 
of  hope  in  thine  eyes,  thou  didst  say  that  we 
should  meet  again  ere  now  !  I  was  then  with- 
out a  fortune  or  a  name,  and  wi(h  no  friends 
save  thee.  Now,  I  am  siirroundcd  with  adoring 
flatterers,  revel  in  wealth  and  splendor,  and  all 
the  honois  a  proud  nation  can  give,  are  bestow- 
ed upon  mc.  But  with  all  this,  I  am  weary  and 
unhappy  ;  for  she — my  adored  and  still  Iieloved 
Evelyn,  is — I  know  not  wlierc  !" 

Thus  he  mused,  regardless  of  the  fierceness 
of  the  storm,  and  communing  only  with  his 
disturbed  thoughts.  At  length,  the  midnight 
bell  tolled  heavily  over  the  dark  waters,  yet  the 
storm  had  not  abated.  The  young  stranger 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  as  the  lightning  flashed 
out,  gazed  once  more  over  the  ocean.  But  he 
turned  away  disappointed. 

"  I  shall  never  see  her  more !"  ho  murmured  ; 
"  I  shall  hope  no  longer !  A  strange  fancy  had 
taken  possession  of  me,  that  on  this  New  Year's 
eve  I  slionlil  again  meet  my  Evelyn.  But  it  is 
now  midniglit — she  will  not  come.  This,"  he 
continued,  taking  from  his  bosom  a  small  eme- 
rald ring,  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  "  is  her 
last  gift,  and  I  will  prize  it  for  her  sake,  as  well 
as  for  the  priceless  service  it  has  done  me.  It  is 
now  my  only  treasure.  Slie  has —  Good  heav- 
ens !  what  was  that  ?" 

As  he  sjioke  these  last  words,  he  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  ocean,  and  endeavored  to  pierce 
the  thick  darkness  with  his  straining  e_ves,  at  the 
same  time  listening  attentively.  Again,  over 
tlic  dark  waves,  came  that  faint,  yet  heart-thrill 
ing  .sound,  Heard  above  the  wild  roar  of  the 
tempest.  It  was  tlie  firing  of  a  gun  for  help  from 
.some  ill-fated  vessel,  which  was  ncaring  the  all- 
devouring  breakers.  Suddenly  a  flash  of  light- 
ning gleamed  over  the  scene,  and  disclosed  to 
the  astonished  eyes  of  the  young  man  a  large 
but  di-iuiasted  and  helpless  vessel.  As  he  well 
knew  the  rocky  path  to  the  beach,  it  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment  to  descend  it,  even  in  that 
thick  darkness.  The  sound  of  the  gun  again 
came  over  the  waters,  hut  this  time  nearer  and 
clearer  than  before.  The  ship  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  breakers ! 

"  O.  my  God,  must  they  perish !"  cried  the 
young  man,  clasping  his  hands  in  mute  suppli- 
cation. Yet  he  could  do  nought  for  them  ;  there 
was  no  human  habitation  for  many  miles,  and 
what  could  his  single  arm  accomplish  for  them 
in  that  stonn  and  darkness  ? 

Once  more  the  vivid  lightning  gleamed  out 
from  the  dark  heavens,  and  revealed  all — the 
dismasted  vessel,  the  storm-tossed  ocean,  and  the 


roaring,  foaming  breakers — to  the  straining  eyes 
of  the  young  man.  The  next  moment  a  crash- 
ing sound  was  heard;  a  death-cry,  so  wild  and 
despairing  that  it  touched  the  inmost  soul,  rose 
above  the  roaring  of  the  storm,  and  most  of  the 
crew  of  tliut  ill-fated  vessel  stood  in  the  presence 
of  their  final  Judge !  The  strained  nerves  of 
the  one  who  had  so  anxiously  listened  to  it  all, 
could  no  longer  bear  the  feaiful  excitement,  and 
he  fell  upon  the  ground  insensible. 

How  long  he  lay  there,  he  knew  not;  but 
when  he  again  awoke  to  consciousness  the  stonn 
had  passed  away,  the  stars  were  shining  faintly 
down  upon  him,  and  the  rosy  gleam  of  morn 
had  just  begun  to  light  up  the  east.  As  he 
arose  and  gazed  around  him,  a  sight  met  his 
eyes  that  sickened  his  very  soul.  All  around 
lay  bodies  that  had  been  washed  upon  the  shore 
by  the  surges,  dead,  bi-uiscd  and  disfigured,  the 
results  of  that  midnight  wreck.  He  approached 
the  nearest  body,  which  was  that  of  a  female, 
and  drew  aside  the  veil  of  dark,  damp  hair  from 
the  features.  But  v/hy  did  he  thus  start  back, 
and  gaze  with  such  a  strange  expression  upon 
that  pale  and  lifeless  countenance  ? 

■•  Father  in  heaven,  it  is  Evc-Ii/n  .'"  he  cried,  in 
a  thrilling  voice,  as  he  sprang  forward  and  caught 
the  light  form  of  the  lifeless  maiden  in  his  arms. 
In  a  few  moments  he  had  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  rocky  patli,  and  walked  more  swiftly  on, 
bearing  the  light  form  in  his  anns.  For  hours 
he  toiled  on,  and  at  length  reached  the  cottage 
of  a  peasant,  where  all  possible  means  to  resus- 
citate the  lifeless  body  were  used,  though  with- 
out success  for  some  time.  At  length  she  un- 
closed her  eyes  and  gazed  around,  and  as  they 
fell  upon  the  countenance  of  the  young  man, 
who  bent  so  anxiously  over  her,  tlie  words  "  Al- 
fred,"  "Evelyn,"  were  pronounced,  and  in  an 
instant  the  two  long  separated  lovers  were  lock- 
ed in  each  other's  arms.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  inform  the  reader  that  they  were  Alfred  Lcs- 
don and  Evelyn  Lessington.  Thotigh  we  cannot 
attempt  to  describe  their  meeting,  we  will  listen 
to  a  conversation  which  took  place  between  them 
a  few  hours  afterwards. 

"  Evelyn."  said  the  young  man,  as  he  sat  hold- 
ing the  hand  of  the  rescued  lady,  "  where  did 
you  obtain  that  emerald  ring  you  gave  me  when 
we  parted  at  the  Ocean  House,  in  Newjiort,  on 
New  Year's  eve,  now  a  year  since  ?" 

"  A  foreigner  gave  it  me  some  time  l)efore, 
and  as  it  was  of  peculiar  construction,  I  present- 
ed it  to  yon.'' 

"  Evelyn,  that  ring  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  me  a  name  and  fortune  !" 

"  Impossible,  Alfred !" 

"  It  is  no  less  true,  dearest.  I  will  tell  you  all 
in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  I  was  one  day 
walking  in  the  Champs  Elysees  witli  an  elderly 
gentleman,  when  ray  companion  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  emerald  ring,  which  I  wore  upon 
one  of  my  fingers.  He  said  it  was  the  signet- 
ring  of  a  noble  family,  whose  title  was  now  with- 
out an  heir,  the  only  son  of  the  late  duke  having 
been  stolen  awaj'  in  his  infancy.  He  tlien  look- 
ed earnestly  at  mc  for  a  few  moments,  and  say- 
ing: 'Follow  me,  young  man,  and  you  may 
learn  something  of  importance,'  led  the  way  to 
a  splendid  mansion  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 
He  there  examined  several  papers,  and  asked 
mc  many  questions,  to  all  of  which  I  answered 
promi)tly.  He  then  heartily  grasped  my  hand, 
and  said :  '  There  is  no  doubt,  my  dear  young 
friend,  that  you  are  the  true  Duke  d'Etress,  the 
only  child  of  the  late  proprietor  of  this  mansion, 
and  the  sole  heir  to  all  his  immense  estates,  and 
that  ring  which  you  wear  is  the  signet-ring  of 
your  family !'  A  few  davs  after,  I  found  that 
they  had  learned  all  my  former  history,  and  that 
I  was  indeed  one  of  the  highest-born  nobles  in 
France.  And  for  three  months,  1  have  been  the 
lion  of  Paris,  and  known  by  my  true  name  and 
title — Duke  Louis  d'Etress  !" 

"  This  ch.ange  in  your  fortune  makes  me  hap- 
py for  your  sake.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the 
sickness  and  death  of  my  father,  which  so  long 
detained  me,  I  should  have  known  it  long  ago. 
But  you  will  not  now  wed  humble  Evelyn  Les- 
sington." 

A  look  of  unutterable  love  was  his  only  reply. 

A  few  evenings  after,  the  noble  mansion  of 
the  duke  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  noble  and  higliborn  assemlily,  the 
happy  Duke  d'Etress  led  to  the  altar  the  beauti- 
ful Evelyn  Lessington  as  his  bride. 

Never  will  either  the  duke  or  his  duchess  for- 
get tlic  thrilling  scene  of  the  MiihiigJil  Wnck.ov 
consider,  as  a  mere  trifling  ornament,  the  Eme- 
rald Ring  1 


[T7titt«n  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
FLOWEHS. 

BY   8CS.1N    H.   BLAISbELL. 

Flowers  !  ye  have  bowed  your  gentle  heads 

To  the  freezing  north  winil's  breath  ; 
Ye  have  vanished  in  your  lovehuess, 

liefore  the  hand  of  death. 
The  places  once  so  full  of  life. 

With  your  beauty  and  your  bloom. 
Are  yielding  now  to  dark  decay, 

En  wrapt  in  silent  gloom. 

I  hailed  your  coming  with  dcligrht. 

When  the  winter  months  had  fled, 
Anfl  tlie  \rild  wood  echoed  once  again 

To  my  lijht  and  joyou.i  tread. 
■\VTien  t!ie  streamlet  leaped  from  its  icy  chains, 

And  laughed  once  more  in  glee, 
And  the  .scented  breath  of  your  glowing  leaves 

Stole  forth  to  welcome  me. 

Ye  were  .sweet  I  how  sweet !  in  the  summer-time, 

When  ye  decked  the  smiling  earth, 
And  a  thousand  rainbow-tinted  buda 

Each  morning  sprung  to  birth. 
I  sought  your  haunts  at  the  noontide  hour, 

To  rest  in  the  cool,  sweet  shade. 
When  the  airy  sound  of  the  zephyr's  wings 

Through  your  quivering  branches  played. 

Sweet  tiowers  I  ye  came  to  bles.s  the  earth, 

From  the  golden  realms  of  heaven  ; 
The  lavish  work  of  angels*  hands, 

Your  treasures  have  l>een  given. 
Long  ye  have  smiled  upon  us  here, 

Till  autumn  breathed  decay  ; 
And  with  the  summer's  fleeting  life, 

Y'our  beauty  passed  away. 

Bright  flowers !  the  earth  seems  drear  and  Ion«, 

AVhere  once  your  smiles  were  seen  ; 
And  the  \rintry  sunlight  coldly  falls 

On  wooils  no  longer  green  ; 
But  the  joyous  spring  must  come  again, 

\Vith  its  fleeting,  passing  hours  ; 
And  heaven  to  earth  once  more  will  bring 

The  glowing  gift  of  flowers. 
Boston,  J^Iass.,  Janiiarj/,  1851i. 


STR.W'iJE  XOISES. 

Lieut.  Joseph  'White,  of  tlie  V.  S.  Na\'T,  in 
his  "  Voyage  to  Cochin-Cliina,'"  describes  a  cu- 
rious aquatic  concert  which  he  heard  while  sail- 
ing up  the  Don-nai  river.  His  ears,  he  says, 
were  saluted  by  a  variety  of  sounds,  resembling 
the  deep  bass  of  an  organ,  accompanied  liv  the 
hollow,  guttural  chant  of  the  buU-fiog,  the  lieavy 
cliinies  of  a  bell,  and  the  tones  which  imagina- 
tion would  give  to  an  enormous  Jew's-harp. 
Tills  comliination  produced  a  thrilling  sensation 
on  the  nerves,  and  as  he  and  his  companions 
fancied,  a  tremulons  motion  in  tlie  vcs.sel.  Anx- 
ious to  discover  the  cause  of  this  gratuitous 
concert,  he  went  into  the  cabin,  where  he  .soon 
perceived  that  the  sounds  ]iroceedcd  from  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  In  a  few  moments  after, 
having  commenced  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
the  music  became  general  tliroughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  keel.  On  inquiring  of  the  linguist 
on  lioard  respecting  the  cause  of  his  admiration, 
Mr.  White  was  informed  that  the  harmony  pro- 
ceeded from  a  shoal  of  fishes,  of  a  flat  oval  form, 
like  a  flounder,  which,  by  a  certain  confonna- 
tion  of  the  month,  jiosscss  the  ])ower  of  adhe- 
sion to  other  objects  in  a  wondeiful  degree  ;  and 
that  they  were  ])eculiar  to  that  river.  But, 
whether  the  sounds  were  produced  by  any  par- 
ticular construction  of  the  sonorific  organs,  or 
by  spasmodic  vibrations  of  the  body,  the  lin- 
guist was  ignorant. — Literary  American. 


SIELAXCHOLV. 

Last  Monday,  a  Gci-man  lady,  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  direct  from  Germany,  arrived  at 
the  canal  landing,  on  La  Salle  street,  in  this 
place,  on  the  packet.  Her  health  was  feeble, 
and  as  she  desired  to  stop  here,  she  was  assisted 
in  getting  off  the  boat  and  conducted  to  Mr. 
Pick's  hotel.  On  entering  the  sitting-room,  she 
suddenly  and  quite  unexpectedly  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  her  only  daughter,  whom  slio 
had  not  seen  for  a  number  of  years,  and  to  see 
whom  she  had  made  her  journey  to  this  country. 
Each  recognized  the  other,  and  with  ecstatic  joy, 
folded  each  other  in  their  arms.  The  mother 
gave  utterance  to  a  few  expressions  of  love  and 
aft'ection  for  her  child,  and  then  swooned  away. 
She  was  |)laeed  upon  a  bed,  and  all  means  were 
used  to  restore  her  to  consciousness,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  sjiirit  had  departed — she  was  deadl 
Ottawa  Free  Trader. 


OMXIBIS  TAIJi. 

Every  one  must  have  noticed,  some  time  or 
other,  the  strange  jumble  of  conversation — the 
articulate  ollapodrids — the  Babel  of  tongues, 
which  fill  a  crowded  omnilius,  as  it  rumbles 
heavily  on  its  way.  The  noise  of  the  streets — 
the  rattle  of  the  wheels — the  thousand  discords 
whidi  attend  it,  compel  you,  if  you  wish  to  ad- 
dress your  neighbor,  to  scream  your  words  in 
])ainfnlly  high  notes,  and  to  exert  your  pulmon- 
ary jxiwi'rs  in  a  very  unpleasant  inannc  r.  And 
yet  we  have  known  love  scenes  to  be  enacted  in 
an  omnilms — declarations  to  be  made — lu>arts 
lost  and  won.  and  some  of  the  funniest  episodes 
in  the  serio-comic  drama  of  life,  represented. 

A';  0.  Delta. 
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SOLIDIFIED  MILK. 

A  fow  cukes  of  the  newly  invented  solUlijhd 
milk,  says  the  Homo  Jounia!,  have  found  their 
way  to  this  country.  TIic  article  re.senililes.  in 
color,  consistency,  weight  siwAfid.  cakes  of  ])alo 
yellow  soap.  One  pound,  grated  into  boiling 
water,  will  make  several  gallons  of  very  good 
milk.  It  is  warranted  to  keep  any  number  of 
year.?.  Price,  iu  England,  one  dollar  per  pound. 
It  is  not  yet,  we  believe,  for  sale  here.  A  friend, 
however,  wliom  curiosity  led  to  import  a  small 
quantity,  lias  tried  it,  and  assures  us  that  it  is  all 
that  it  claims  to  be — "a  real  blessing  to  mothers'' 
and  mariners. 


KossuTii's  Eloquence. — A  London  paper 
thus  speaks  of  the  wonderful  Hungarian  :  ''  He 
has  stamped  himself  as  !)y  far  the  greatest  orator 
of  the  day — the  practical,  far-sighted  Peel,  the 
no!)lo  Mazzini,  the  unadorned  Cobden,  the  ac- 
complished Blacaulay,  the  cunning  Thiers,  tlic 
astute  Wcl)ster,  the  poetic  Victor  Hugo,  the 
statesmanlike  Clay, — all  lack,  severally,  many 
qualities  which  Kossuth,  as  an  orator,  combines. 
He  is  a  man  to  speak  to  nations," 


Effect  of  Excitement. — At  a  fire  in  Nat- 
chez, lately,  a  negro  boy  carried  out  of  the  burn- 
ing building  unassisted,  and  without  apparent  dif- 
ficulty, a  large  and  heavy  foundry  pattern.  When 
undertaken,  the  next  day,  to  remove' it  to  a  safe 
place,  it  was  found  that  so  f;ir  from  being  able  to 
lift  it,  he  could  hardly  rai.se  one  end.  It  took  four 
stout  men  to  raise  and  carry  the  pattern  back, 
which  tlic  boy,  under  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, had  carried  by  his  own  unassisted  strength. 


How  TO  no  IT. — To  be  a  woman  of  fashion 
is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world ;  a  late 
writer  tlius  describes  it :  Buy  everything  you 
don't  want,  ;iay  for  nothing  you  buy ;  smile  on  all 
mankind  but  your  husliand ;  be  happy  every- 
where but  at  home;  hate  the  country;  adore 
Paris;  neglect  your  children  ;  nurse  a  lap  dog ; 
and  go  to  cliurch  every  time  you  get  a  new 
shawl. 


The  Result  of  his  Mission. — During  Fa- 
ther Mathew's  stay  iu  America,  he  visited  twen- 
ty-five States,  advocated  temperance  in  three 
hundred  towns  and  cities,  travelled  thirty-seven 
thousand  miles,  and  administered  the  pledge  to 
six  hundred  thousand  persons. 


<     ^  ■  o      > 


Enlargement. — The  Albion,  one  of  our  best 
hotels,  is  enlarging  its  capabilities.  Major  Bar- 
ton has  leased  the  Pavilion,  and  intends  to  con- 
nect the  houses  by  means  of  corridors.  Under 
such  a  head,  the  whole  will  make  an  ample 
establishment. 


Artistic. — At  the  exhibition  at  tlie  Boston 
Athenaium  m.ay  be  seen  a  beautiful  landscape 
painted  on  the  spot,  '■  Tusculum,  near  Rome," 
by  Miss  Sarah  Clarke,  who,  after  remaining 
nearly  two  years  in  Italy,  has  recently  returned 
to  her  native  place. 


Hungary. — In  Hungary  it  is  said  the  passive 
resistance  of  the  people  assumes  every  day  a 
more  serious  and  determined  aspect,  and  the 
peril  of  a  rising  in  Italy  is  also  admitted  even  by 
the  Viennese  Cabinet  to  be  greater  than  at  any 
fonner  period. 


Sometimes.— Marriage,  remarks  Dr.  Bees- 
wax, on  the  day  that  the  honey  moon  set,  is  a 
sort  of  gate  through  which  a  lover  passes,  leav- 
ing his  enchanted  regions,  and  returns  to  earth. 


Interesting. — An  emerald  mine  has  been 
discovered  in  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  which 
presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  worked 
by  the  ancients. 


A  Warning. — A  man  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
has  suffered  severely  of  late  with  delirium  tre- 
mens, which  was  produced  by  the  immoderate 
use  of  cigars. 


— < — *■<■  » 


Generous. — On  Thanksgiving  day,  Mr.  Levi 
A.  Ward,  of  Rochester,  sent  to  the  orphans  of 
that  city  a  chicken  pic  which  weighed  two  hun- 
dred pounds ! 


<  — »»  I 


Important. — The  mayor  and  aldermen  have 
taken  measures  to  memorialize  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  Boston  harbor. 


Paupers.— The  city  is  supporting  616  pau- 
per* at  the  Deer  Island  Hospital. 


lllallsi^e  ©atljcrtnigs. 

Kossuth  is  a  Protestant. 

Kossuth  is  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height. 

The  Hungarian  flag  is  a  tri-color  of  green, 
white  and  rod. 

Gen.  Belknap,  of  the  U.  S.  Anny,  died  on  the 
10th  ult.,  iu  Texas. 

The  cholera  is  prevailing  among  the  Lidians 
on  the  upper  Missouri. 

Edv.ard  GitVord,  formerly  from  New  Bedford, 
was  murdered  near  Dennieville,  California. 

Mrs.  Jemima  Ridlon  recently  died  in  Limer- 
ick, JIc.,  aged  99  years  and  4  months. 

Frederic  Town,  of  Boston,  w-as  killed  at  Sa- 
cramento City,  by  a  fall  from  his  liorsc. 

TIio  steamboat  men  arc  about  to  organize  a 
temperance  society  in  Cincinnati. 

The  ice  harvest  has  been  commenced  by  Jlr. 
Tudor,  upon  his  arlilicial  lake  situated  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

Jenny  Lind's  last  concert  in  America  is  an- 
nounced to  take  place  in  New  York  on  the  I2th 
of  January. 

Tv.'o  tliousand  four  hundred  emigrants,  Ger- 
man and  Irish,  passed  St.  Louis  quarantine  last 
month. 

John  Ryan,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Pat- 
rick Ralierty,  has  been  convicted  at  Greensburg 
of  manslaughter. 

Do  drinkers  know  that  one  half  of  the  liquors 
guzzled  in  this  city  are  filled  with  poisonous 
compounds  ? 

The  total  value  of  deposits  at  the  New  Orleans 
Mint  during  November  was  SI. 079.000,  and  coin- 
age S")0G,00O. 

A  steamboat  is  now  being  built  in  Cincinnati, 
to  be  named  in  honor  of  the  great  Hungarian — 
Kossuth. 

Tiic  New  York  Jlirror  says  Lola  Montes 
comes  to  us  a  repentant  Jlagdalcn,  and  let  "  him 
who  is  without  sin,  cast  the  first  stone." 

J.  S.  Hester,  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State 
Senate,  has  been  indicted  and  arrested  for  forg- 
ing paper  to  obtain  land  warrants. 

A  State  Colonization  Society  lias  been  fonned 
in  Alabama,  tor  the  purpose  of  aiding  free  color- 
ed people  to  emigrate  to  Liberia. 

H.  B.  Conklin  was  executed  at  Utica,  for 
arson.  He  traced  his  ruin  to  taloon  tippling, 
and  exhorted  all  to  temperance. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  of 
Kentucky  io  suppress  the  practice  of  carrying 
concealed  weajions. 

Accounts  Yrom  Havana  state  that  the  sub- 
scriptions in  behalf  of  the  families  of  tliOoC  who 
fell  during  the  late  invasion  amount  to  8215,000. 

The  Governor  General  in  Council  has  given 
authority  to  the  bank  of  Ujipcr  Can.ada  for  one 
year  to  import  $20,000  worth  of  copper  coin. 

Andrew  Meary,  about  4,t  years  of  age,  left 
Indian  Orchard  last  week  for  Springfield,  and 
was  found  next  morning  dead. 

Mr.  Elias  Kimball,  formerly  of  Salem,  had 
his  arm  broken  on  Wednesday  week,  liv  being 
caught  by  a  belt  in  a  veneer  mill  at  Yarmouth, 
Maine 

As  in  a  letter,  if  the  paper  is  small  and  we 
have  much  to  write,  we  write  closer,  .so  let  us 
Icani  to  economize  and  improve  the  remaining 
moments  of  life. 

Jarcd  Ackroyd,  tried  at  Springfield  for  an  ag- 
gravated assault  upon  Laura  D.  Tanner,  was 
sentenced  to  eight  years  in  the  state  prison — five 
days  solitary. 

The  CIears]iring  ]\Id.  Whig  states  that  wild 
turkeys,  sijuirrels  and  partrid<fes,  are  more  nu- 
merous this  season  tliau  they  have  been  known 
to  be  for  several  years. 

Leicester  Peters,  confined  in  the  jail  at  Brad- 
ford, Pa.,  charged  with  murder,  committed  sui- 
cide by  severing  the  femoral  artery  in  the  left 
thigh  with  a  case  knife. 

The  project  to  annex  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
the  United  States,  it  is  said,  will  be  urged  upon 
Congress  at  its  present  session.  Senator  Gwinn 
from  California  is  active  in  its  favor. 

The  amount  of  American  tonn.ige  which  en- 
tered British  ports  in  Oct.,  IS.?!,  was  81.744;  in 
Oct.,  1850,  it  amounted  to  59,080;  in  1849,  it 
was  33,520. 

The  jury  in  the  case  of  Beardsley  of  Ohio, 
against  Tappan  of  New  York,  for  a"  malicious 
libel  in  reference  to  plnintift"'s  mci-c<antile  posi- 
tion, rendered  a  verdict  of  SIO.OOO  damages. 

It  is  said  that  MeConnick  will  receive  more 
benefit  from  the  notoriety  given  to  his  inven- 
tion, than  any  other  indiviilual  or  invention. 
He  has  been  offered  for  the  European  right 
£50,000.  ^ 

The  President's  message  was  received  in  Ha- 
vana on  the  9th.  and  the  principal  points  rela- 
tive to  foreign  affairs  and  the  last  expedition  to 
Cuba  had  been  generally  approved  bv  the  news- 
papers of  t!ic  island. 

In  Providence.  Jeremiah  Munroc  was  brought 
before  Court  for  selling  liquor.  When  asked  to 
plead,  he  commenced  cursing  and  swearing,  for 
which  he  was  fined  S5  and  costs— theu  S26'  and 
costs  for  selling  liquor. 

Gov.  Briggs.  Dr.  Todd.  Julius  Rockwell,  Rev. 
Jlr.  Harris,  and  others,  attended  a  meeting  at 
Pittsfield,  very  recently,  to  discuss  the  Maine 
Liquor  Law,  and  appoint  deloiratcs  to  the  ap- 
proaching Berkshire  Countv  Temperance  Con- 
vention, The  "  Maine  Law  '  will  be  the  law  of 
this  State.  nc:ct  year,  v.'ithout  a  doubt. 


Jbrcign   illisccUann. 

A  new  dock,  having  an  area  of  ten  acres,  has 
been  opened  at  Southampton. 

Ilaekett  was  soon  to  apjiear  .at  Haymarket 
Theatre,  London,  at  last  accounts. 

Lord  John  Russell,  it  is  said,  contemplates 
proposing  a  considerable  increa.se  iu  the  number 
of  English  bi.shops. 

One  of  the  crack  jockeys  of  the  English  race- 
courses is  "Young -Joe  Rogers,"  who  is  only 
eight  years  old. 

A  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  literary  ]iiracy 
has  been  actually  signed  between  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

The  book-ca.se  which  the  queen  of  England  is 
about  to  present  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  is 
valued  at  S5O,O0O. 

A  ball  is  to  be  given  within  the  palace  of 
glass,  the  profits  of  which  are  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  London  hospitals. 

A  silver  penny  of  Hardicanute,  A,  D.  1040, 
has  been  found  at  Edington,  Yorkshire,  and  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Julian. 

A  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  Rembrandt  has 
been  east  at  the  Hague*,  sixteen  feet  high,  to  bo 
erected  in  Amsterdam,  where  the  great  artist 
died. 

Robinson  Cnisoc,  Franklin's  works,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  arc  pronounced  danger- 
ous by  the  Bishop  of  Lucca,  and  prohibited  by 
the  Diocese. 

The  present  society  of  America  is  called  by  a 
French  writer,  a  "  temporary  barbarism,"  through 
which  we  are  passing  to  a  kind  of  civilization 
hitherto  unknown. 

The  famous  old  Westminster  Bridge  over  the 
Thames  is  to  be  removed,  and  a  magnificent 
structure  erected  in  its  stead,  to  accord  with  the 
increasing  splendor  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  average  weekly  number  of  deaths  in  Lon- 
don is  about  one  thousand  ;  of  births,  fourteen 
hundred.  In  New  York,  last  week,  the  deaths 
were  three  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  in  Boston 
only  sixty-seven. 

Jlr.  Walsh  writes  from  Paris  that  '■  Extrava- 
gance in  dress,  as  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion 
to  mention,  never  was  so  great  under  royalty  as 
since  we  have  lived  in  a  republic.  Tlicre  arc 
fabrics  in  silks  and  satins  as  high  as  twenty, 
thirty  and  forty  dollars  the  yard." 

Mr.  Ralph  Steel,  of  Newcastle,  England,  has 
invented  a  saw  capable  of  sawing  timber  in  any 
shape  for  sliip's  use — either  slii])  knees  or  ship 
timber  of  any  description.  The  saw,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  capable  of  cutting  timl>er  to 
any  shape,  can  also  be  applied  to  cutting  straight. 


Sanlis  of  ([?oli). 


Catch  the  bear  before  you  sell  his  skin. 

Pride  costs  as  much  as  hunger,  thirst  and 

cold. 

Imputations,   however    unjust,   sully,    if 

they  do  not  stain  a  character. 

Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not  half 

so  valuable  as  common  sense. 

There  are  a  few  women  whose  merits  do 

not  last  longer  than  their  beauty. 

Never  scofi'  at  religion  :  it  is  not  only  the 

proof  of  a  wicked  heart,  but  low  breeding. 

Be  not  niggardly  of  what  costs  thee  noth- 
ing— as  courtesy,  counsel  and  countenance. 

Men  and  actions,  like  objects  of  sight, 

have  their  points  of  perspective  ;  some  must  bo 
seen  at  a  great  distance. 

The  faults  of  the  world  can  only  be  learn- 
ed by  a  long  acquaintance  with  it,  and  by  suffer- 
ing from  that  acquaintance. 

One  of  the  many  penalties  we  pay  for 

longevity  is  the  loss  of  tliose  who  have  been 
dear  to  us  in  our  pilgrimage. 

The  darkest  and  most  contemptible  igno- 
rance is  that  of  not  knowing  one's  self:  and  that 
all  we  have  and  all  we  excel  in  is  the  gift  of  God. 

A  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  un- 
civil thing,  than  to  act  one ;  no  more  right  to 
say  a  rade  thing  to  another,  than  to  knock  him 
down. 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own 

he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than'he  was 
yesterday. — Pope. 

There  is  something   chamiing  in  nature 

and  niral  life.  It  is  so  natural,  so  pure,  so  un- 
alloyed by  the  manceuvcring,  the  hypocri.sy,  the 
turmoil  of  social  c-xistcnce. 

Knowledge  may  slumber  in  the  memory, 

but  it  never  dies;  it  is  like  the  dormouse  in  the 
ivied  tower,  tliat  sleeps  while  winter  lasts,  but 
awakes  with  the  wann  breath  of  spring. 

It  was  a  saying  of  the  Emperor  Jlarcus, 

which  may  be  mentioned  with  tlie  highest  appro- 
bation, that  he  would  not  endure  to  live  one  day 
in  the  world,  if  he  did  not  believe  it  to  bo  under 
the  government  of  Providence. 

The  first  time  M.  de   Cassaubon  came 

into  the  Sorbonnc.  they  said  to  him.  '■  Here  is  a 
hall  where  they  have  been  disputing  for  four 
liunilrcd  years."  He  said  "  What  have  thcj- 
decided  ?"' 

Do  all  in  your  power  to  teach  your  chil- 
dren self-government.  If  a  child  is  pa.ssionate, 
teach  him  by  patient  and  gentle  means  to  curb 
his  teraiier.  If  he  is  greedy,  cultivate  lilierality 
in  him.    If  he  is  selfish,  promote  generosity. 


Joker's   ©Uo. 


The  Fluid  Extract  of  Apples  is  advertised  for 
sale  ill  Bangor. 

No  profession.al  man  lives  so  much  from  hand 
to  mouth  as  a  dentist, 

'■  'Tis/ate,"  as  the  piri  said  when  her  lover 
told  her  she  had  beautiful  hair. 

How  mucli  more  pleasant  it  is  to  pay  our  ad- 
dresses than  our  debts. 

"  A  smart,  young,  active  Bloomer,"  foi-merly 
a  lady's  maid,  advertises  in  Puncli  for  the  situa- 
tion of  "  ti(/nss" 

"Jim,  Imw  does  the  thermometer  stand  to- 
day ?"  ••  Ours  stands  on  the  mantel-piece,  ri"ht 
agin  the  plastering."  " 

If  you  wish  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  a 
mother,  flatter  her  children,  and  our  word  for  it, 
she  will  say  tliat  you  are  a  vcit  sensible  man. 

The  man  who  '•  had  as  lief  hear  thunder  as 
Jenny  Lind's  singing,' was  lately  seen  regaling 
himself  on  fried  brimstone  and  onion  juice. 

To  hide  money  from  a  loafer,  vou  must  put  it 
in  his  pocket— that  would  be  the  last  place  he 
would  think  of  looking  for  such  an  article. 

'•  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  mechanical  ge- 
nius as  my  son  ?' said  an  old  ladv.  '•  He  has 
made  a  tidiile  all  out  of  his  own  head,  and  he 
had  wood  enough  for  ancHher.' 

There  is  a  man  who  says  he  has  been  at  even- 
ing parties  out  West,  where  the  bovs  and  girls 
hug  so  hard  that  their  sides  cave  'in.  He  has 
had  many  of  his  own  ril)s  broken  in  that  way. 

An  old  sea  captain  used  to  say  he  didn't  care 
how  he  dre.sscd,  when  aluoad,  '•"because  noliody 
knew  him."  And  he  didn't  care  how  he  dressed 
when  at  home,  •'  because  every  body  knew  him." 

A  man  made  application  for  insurance  on  a 
building  situated  in  a  village  wliere  there  was  no 
fire  engine.  In  answer  to  the  question,  ••  What 
are  the  facilities  for  extinguishing  fires?"  he 
wrote  '•  It  rains  sometimes." 

"  Boy,  where  did  you  learn  to  dive  ? "  inquired 
an  old  gentleman  of  a  small  boy,  one  day  last 
August,  wlio  w.as  diving  after  pennies,  near 
Central  Wliarf.  '•  O,  I  didn't  have  to  learn," 
replied  the  boy,  '■  I  knew  it  before." 

A  ruined  debtor  h.aving  done  his  utmost  to 
s.atisfy  liis  creditors,  said  to  them,  '■  Gentlemen, 
I  have  been  extremely  perplexed  till  now  how 
to  satisfy  you  ;  but  having  done  mv  utmost  en- 
deavor, I  shall  leave  you  to  satisfy  yourselves," 

"  E.  Pliirib'is  Uitmn,'"  ssiid  John  Bull  to  Jona- 
th,an  as  he  stood  gaping  at  the  flag  floating  from 
the  Custom  House,  a  few  days  since,  '■  what  on 
earth  does  that  mean?''  '•  ■\Vhy,"  said  Jonathan, 
'■  that's  our  country's  motto,  and  means,  that  we 
are  ^floating  to  f/!ori/.''  John  was  satisfied. 
--A  shrewd  farmer  in  the  VciTnont  Legislature 
declined  answering  the  speech  of  a  member  who 
was  rem.-irkablc  for  nothing  but  his  pugnacious 
impudence  and  self-conceit,  thus  :  '•  Jlr.  Speak- 
er, I  can't  reply  to  that  'ere  speech,  for  it  al- 
ways wrenches  me  terribly  to  kick  at  nothing." 

They  have  got  a  m.an  in  Franco  with  such 
fiery  eyes,  that  he  lets  himself  out  at  a  high 
price,  in  late  vineyards  to  help  them  ripen  the 
grapes.  This  reminds  us  of  the  redfaced  man 
in  Maine,  who  goes  over  the  tomato  patches,  for 
the  purpose  of  iiringing  tliem  to  their  color  in 
season. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION, 

a:;  elegant,  moiial  and  ukfinkd 

Miscellaneous  Family  Joui'nal, 

DoTotoa  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  pro.w  and 
poetic  gems,  and  original  prize  talc.i,  written  expressly  for 
this  paper,  and  at  a  very  jrreat  oost.  In  politics,  anil  on 
all  poctarinn  questions,  it  ia  stricflv  neutral.  Nothing  of 
an  immoral  nivture  will  ever  he  adm'itted  into  its  colunma  : 
therefore  making  it  emphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOa  THE  MILLION, 

AND  A  «-i:LCOMr>  VI.SITOII  TO  THE  IIO.ME  CXKCLE. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Flag  is  now  the 
knilim;  u-eekhj paper  in  the  I'niirr/  ."States,  and  its  hterary 
contents  are  allowed  hy  the  best  judges  to  be  unsurpassed. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  enable  us  to  give  the  greatest  po.s'si'hle 
amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE    MAMMOTH   SIZJ], 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader. 
An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged 
and  every  department  is  under  the  most  finished  and  per- 
fect system  that  experience  can  suggest,  or  money  pro- 
duce. Lacking  neither  the  means  nor  the  will,  we  can  lay 
before  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  an 

(DIElI'BIiniilL  IPAra^, 

the  present  circulation  of  which  fiir  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  iu  the  Union. 

TERMS  TO   SUBSCSIBEE6. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  -  -  -  .  .  S2  00 
3  subscribers,      "  qqq 

I    ;:       ;:       eoo 

,°       „  n  00 

^<i    "       "       20  00 

CT-One  copy  of  the  Ft.io  or  our  Union,  and  one 
copy  of  the  Pictorial  Drawixg-Room  Ccmpasiov  one 
y<^'!  for So  00 

IE?"  Invariably  in  advance. 

Subscribers  or  postmasteis  arc  requested  to  act  as  agents, 
and  form  clubs,  on  the  above  terms. 

%*',I/.'  orders  shoulrl  be  nil  tnsseet    post  paid,  to    the 

PCIILISUE?.  OF  THE  Fl,-\a  OF  OCR  UXICN. 

•,  •  The  Flag  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  neicsraper 
depots  in  the  Unileil  Slates,  and  ofncuspaptr  carriers,  at 
four  cents  per  single  copy. 

F.  GLEASON. 
Pdblisheji  anb  PsopRicras,  Boston,  Ma&i. 
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aUEE.\  AlAKVe  HAKP. 

This  royal  harp  had  in  front  of  the  upper  arm  tlie  queen's 
portrait  and  the  arms  of  Scotland,  both  in  gold.  On  the  right 
side,  which  is  the  view  given  in  the  annexed  plate,  in  the  circular 
space,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  fore-arm,  was  placed  a  jewel  of 
considerable  value,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  in  a  similar  circular 
space,  was  fixed  another  precious  stone ;  of  all  whicli  it  was  de- 
spoiled in  the  Rebellion,  1745. 


THE    DOG    "TINV,"    IN     THE    LATE    GRE.A^T   EXHIIilTlOX. 


HARP   OF   MART    QUEEN    OF    SCOTS. 


Among  the  curiosities  of  Taxidermy  in  the  Great  Exliiliition  three  inches ;  and  it  has  been  described  as  "  the  smallest  dog  in 
was  the  Terrier,  which  we  here  engrave  of  life-.size.  It  l)ore  the  the  world."  The  motlier  is  a  thorough  bred  English  terrier,  a 
appropriate  name  of  •■  Tiny  :"  its  length  l)eing  little  more  than       little  picture  in  herself     It  was  exliibited  liv  Lady  Maclaine. 


EDITORI.AL  BANQUET.  tlie   doors   were  opened.     The  .scats  had  lieen  the  guests  was  escorted  by  Mr.  Bryant,  to  the  Grekcncli,    M.    Guyumian,    Charles   King,  Mr. 

The  view  presented  herewith  is  a  representa-  chosen  beforehand,  and  no  difficulty  was  ex])cri-  seat   ])rovided   for   him.     Mr.  Bryant  presided;  Brace,  George  Bancroft,  and  Mr.  Goldmark.  of 

tion  by  our  artist  of  the  late  editorial  ban(|uet  enced  in  finding  places,  every  plate   having  the  on  his  right  sat   Kossuth,  on  hi.s  left  was  Mayor  Vienna.     In  other  parts  of  the  room  were  Prof. 

given   at   the   Astor   House  to  Louis  Kossuth,  guest's   name   upon    it.     At    6  1-4   o'clock.  M.  Kingsland.     At  the  same  table  were  M.  Pulszky.  McClintock,    M.  H.  Grinuell,    Simeon  Draper, 

The  company  assembled  early,  and  at  G  o'clock.  Kossuth  was  announced,  and  amid  tlie  cheers  of  Col.  Bethlen.    Col.  Iliacz,    Capt.  Ncmcth,  Capt.  and  other  eminent  gentlemen. 


•  iS^^"-'     ''I'i      ~^    '^i^ 
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A  S\OW  SCEIVE. 

Our  artist  lias  sketched  for  us  here  a  seene 
representing  the  Camliridge  omnibus,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  as  it  appeared  during  a  late  snow  stonn 
ia  passing  Bowdoin    Square    Church.     It  is  a 


spirited  and  truthful  picture,  and  one  which  can- 
not fail  to  please  our  readers.  In  the  fore  ground 
may  be  observed  some  boys  enjoying  the  "  op- 
portunities of  the  season,"  while  the  horses  at- 
tached to  the  vehicle  seem  little  less  animated  by 


the  lively  and  novel  effect  of  the  snow  beating 
about  them.  One  poor  fellow,  startled  at  the 
speed  he  finds  the  coach  making,  will  be  observed 
striving  to  get  a  look  out  of  tlie  window  to  see  if 
all  is  right.     In  the  back  ground  will  be  seen  the 


graceful  tower  of  the  church  lifting  its  battlements 
above  the  lofty  trees  about  it.  We  shall  have 
more  of  these  timely  and  seasonable  scenes  to 
present  to  our  readers,  during  the  winter  months, 
while  nnture  wears  '■  her  mantle  of  snowv  white." 


OAMBEIDGE   OMNIBtTS,   BENJAMIN   FEANliLIN,   PASSING   BOWDOIN   SQUAltE    CnUHCH   IN  A   SNOW   STOEM. 
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[written    expressly    for   GLEASOn'S   PICTOraAL.] 


THE  LOVELY  MAID  OF  LOUISLVNA. 


Madame  Eidellc  sijj,hcd.  Monsieur  Moran 
looked  furtively^at[Adelaide,  and  Adelaide  look- 
ed down  at  the  floor. 


A  wmmm  m  tbs  mLB  fm^i 


BY  DR.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 


[('  0  N  T  I  X 

CHAPTER  III.— [coxTiNiED.] 

Adelaide  saw  how  matters  were  profrrcssing, 
and  hastily  retreated  to  her  father's  room. 

The  happy  lover  drew  the  tearful  and  hlush- 
in-;  maiden  towards  him.  and  ventured  to  press 
his  lips  lightly  to  her  crimson  check. 

•■  Helen."  he  added.  ""  now  am  I  indeed  happy. 
Tlie  davs  of  my  boyhood  seem  to  be  recalled. 
Henceforth  I  have  ■.something  to  live  for.  I 
will  live  to  make  myself  worthy  of  Helen  Le- 
rowe.  I  will  win  a  name  that  shall  bo  worthy  of 
her,  or  perish  in  the  effort.  Now  I  am  but  an 
unknown  lad.  without  money,  and  I  miirlit  adil. 
without  parentage  ;  but  I  trust  it  will  not  ahvay.s 
be  thus,  for  now  I  have  as  great  an  incentive  to 
action  as  ever  mortal  man  had."' 

••  Nay.  Henri,  you  overvalue  me.  You  forget 
that  I  am  as  portionless  as  yourself,  and  that  my 
parentage  is  involved  in  an  obscurity  as  dark  as 
your  own.  I  have  no  claims  to  gentle  birth,  and 
am  but  a  dependant  upon  the  bounty  of  the  ex- 
cellent governor,"  replied  Helen,  earnestly. 

'•  You  lose  sight  of  many  advantages  which 
you  possess.  You  are  known  as  the  fairest  of 
tlie  daughters  of  Louisiana.  There  is  not  a  man 
in  the  colony  but  would  be  proud  to  lay  his 
heart  at  your  feet,  were  he  sure  the  offering 
would  be  accepted.  It  would  be  ea.sy  for  Mad- 
emoiselle Lerowc  to  nuirry  a  fortune,"  replied 
Henri. 

•■  Such  an  absurd  idea  nc\cr  occurred  to 
Mademoiselle  Lerowe,''  rejoined  Helen,  smiling. 
"  Helen,"  continued  Henri,  seriously,  '■  are 
you  willing  to  sacrifice  ambition  to  love,  and  re- 
main as  you  now  are  until  Dame  Fortune  shall 
enable  me  to  claim  yon  as  my  bride." 

'■  It  will  be  no  sacrifice,  Henri  ;  and  as  for  am- 
bition. I  have  little  of  tlie  kind  you  refer  to," 
said  Helen. 

'■  Your  kind  «'onls  render  me  un.sjjcakably 
hajjjjy.  And  now,  dear  girl,  allow  me  to  meet 
you  hero  as  often  as  jiropricty  will  admit." 

"I  should  be  rather  a  poor  judge  of  the  last 
named  commodity,  I  fear,"  answered  the  maiden, 
with  a  smile. 

'•  On  the  contrary,  you  are  a  model  of  propri- 
ety," said  Henri.  '■  But  there  is  another  subject  I 
must  speal;  of  before  we  part.  I  have  often 
seen  Capt.  Lesage  enter  the  governor's  house. 
My  heart  told  me  that  he  had  a  motive  in  going 
tlicrc.     Was  I  right  V 

The  sweet  face  of  Helen  was  sufi'used  with 
blushes. 

•■  You  were   not   wrong   in   your   suspicions. 
He  has  persecuted  me  for  several  months.'' 
"And  you  gave  hini  no  encouragement  ?" 
"  Certainly  not." 
'•  Well,  Helen  !" 

'■  He  grew  impatient,  and  accused  me  of  loving 
a  nameless  adventurer.' 
"  The  villain  !'' 

"I  think,  nay,  I  am  certain  that  you  have 
much  to  fear  from  him,  for  by  some  means  he 
ba.s  discovered  your  secret,  and  mine  too,  per- 
haps. He  is  a  num  that  will  not  brook  denial, 
and  when  once  resolved  ui>on  a  thing,  nothing 
can  change  his  ])urpo.se.'' 

'■  Yon  have  not  mistaken  his  character.  He 
is  indeed  a  dangerous  man,  and  capable  of  any 
act  of  villany.  How  does  he  stand  with  Dc 
Bienville  ;' 

"  On  very  good  terms,  I  believe.'' 
"  Do  you  imagine  that  the  governor  favors 
his  pretensions  V 

'•  On  that  subject  I  am  in  doubt.  I  hope  not, 
for  I  most  heartily  despise  the  character  of  the 
man.'' 


V  E  D.] 

"  There  is  still  another  subject  upon  which  I 
must  speak.  There  is  a  prpspect  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war  with  the  Indians.  Already  have  the 
savages  commenced  their  depredations,  provok- 
ed, I  have  reason  to  believe,  by  some  overt  act 
on  the  part  of  Capt.  Lesage.  Onalaska  has 
gathered  together  his  warriors,  and  sent  deputa- 
tions to  all  the  neighboring  nations;  to  the 
Choetaws,  the  Xatehes,  the  Mobilians.  and  the 
Yazoos.  The  shunbering  desire  for  vengeance 
has  been  a\vakened.  The  council-fires  of  the 
red  men  are  burning  on  eveiy  hill,  and  in  every 
valley,  and  upon  every  river ;  and  unless  this 
rising  is  cheeked  at  once,  every  white  man  will 
be  swept  from  the  great  valley  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi. The  settlement  at  Mobile,  at  Dauphine 
Island,  at  Pensacola,  and  here  at  New  Orleans, 
will  perish  simultaneously  ;  for,  by  a  wonderful 
concert  of  action,  all  these  infant  colonies  will 
be  crushed  in  a  day.'' 

Tl'.e  face  of  Helen  Lerowe  grew  pale. 
'•  Merciful  heaven  !"  she  exclaimed.     -  Is  the 
danger  indeed  so  imminent  V' 

'•  It  is.  There  is  no  chihl's  play  about  it. 
You  know  that  I  have  licen  free  to  go  among 
the  Indian  trilics,  and  that  I  have  ever  been 
called  tlie  Indian's  friend.  I  believe  they  have 
imbilicd  the  idea  that  a  goodly  portion  of  their 
o\\n  red  blood  is  mixed  with  the  white  currents 
that  flow  in  my  veins,"  said  Henri,  with  a  slight 
change  of  color.  '•  But  let  that  be  as  it  may,  I  have 
acquired  considerable  influence  over  the  minds 
of  our  red  neighbors.  No  longer  ago  than  last 
night,  I  dared  tp  dash  into  their  midst,  and 
snatch  a  victim  from  the  jaws  of  death,  even  af- 
ter the  fires  were  lighted.  And,'  continued 
Henri,  with  a  fla.shing  eye  and  a  heaving  chest, 
•■  I  escaped  unharmed.  Not  one  of  the  hon-ibly 
painted  warriors  ]iointed  a  feathered  arrow,  or 
rai.sed  a  tomahawk  against  me.  There  is  not 
another  man  in  Louisiana  that  could  have  ilone 
it." 

"  I'll  answer  for  tlie  tnith  of  that  assertion 
with  my  life,"  said  a  ^•oice. 

Henri  and  Helen  turned  toward  the  door,  and 
their  eyes  rested  upon  the  figure  of  I'ieiTC 
Moran. 

'•  There  is  not  anotlier  man  in  the  French 
colony  that  could  have  done  it  and  lived  to  tell 
his  sweetheart  of  it.  Piene  Moran  says  it,"  ad- 
ded the  hunter. 

"  And  ho  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
dare  gainsay  you,"  replied  Henri.  "  Permit  mo 
to  introduce  you  to  Mademoiselle  Lerowe." 

I'ieiTO  bowed  gallantly,  and  expressed  the 
pleasure  he  experienced  in  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  so  fair  a  lady. 

"  As  you  stayed  nuicli  longer  than  you  had 
anticipated,"  saiil  Moran.  turning  to  Henri,  "  I 
feared  sometliing  niifortunate  had  befallen  you, 
and  came  promptly  to  the  rescue  ;  but  I  i)erceive 
that  you  can  dispense  with  my  services." 

Henri  and  Helen  exchanged  glances,  and 
chiingcd  color. 

At  that  crisis  Madame  Riddle  and  her  inter- 
esting daughter  apjiearcd,  and  Pierre  Moran  was 
greeted  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

'■  I  have  hunted  many  a  day,  and  camped 
many  a  night  with  Ridelle,"  said  the  hunter. 
••  And  I  have  fought  the  savages  side  by  side, 
with  him,  ^nd  liojie  to  again,  for  there  will  soon 
be  wai'ui  work  in  tlie  colony.'' 

"  Do  you  think  so  '!"  asked  Madame  Ridelle, 
anxiously. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  madame.  It's 
a  fact  that  might  as  well  be  known  first  as  last. 
The  red  men  are  aroused  to  venjfcance,  and 
much  blood  will  be  shed." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A     COXFIDEXTIAL      IXTERVIEW — FATHER      DA- 
VIOX — THE    ARKEST. 

It  was  evening.  De  Bienville  and  Lesage 
were  closeted  together. 

"  Arc  you  really  in  earnest,"  said  de  Bienville, 
'■  when  you  assure  me  that  this  young  man  has 
incited  all  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  French 
colonists  :" 

■■  1  never  was  more  so.  your  excellency,"  re 
plied  Lesage. 

'•  But  what  is  the  secret  of  his  influence  among 
them  ?  Can  you  tell  nie  that  '."  a-ked  de  Bien- 
ville, incredulously. 

■•  The  truth  is  he  is  not  free  from  native  blood, 
himself.  He  has  associated  with  the  Indians 
from  his  childhood,  and  having  considerable 
natural  shrewdness,  has  learned  how  to  oi)Crate 
upon  their  impulsive  natures.  He  is  known  also 
to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  Father  Davion,  and 
he  possesses  great  influence  among  the  savages,'' 
replied  Lesage,  witli  much  ajijiarent  sincerity. 

'■  Is  it  possi1)le  that  this  boy  has  Indian  blood 
enough  to  make  him  jilan  the  destruction  of  all 
the  French  settlers  upon  the  Mississippi  f  e.x- 
claiined  de  Bienville,  nervously. 

'•  It  is  too  true,''  replied  Lesage,  musingly. 
'•  One  drop  of  Indian  blood  would  be  enough  to 
contaminate  the  best  man  in  the  coimtry." 

'•  You  do  not  like  our  red  neighbors,  captain  T' 
rejoined  Bienville,  looking  searehingly  at  Lesage. 
'■  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  I  hate  the 
whole  red  race  ;  and  not  without  cause,  for  is 
not  every  Frenchman  on  the  Mississippi  in  dan- 
ger ?  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  what  a  single  day 
may  bring  fortli.  To-day  we  rest  in  compara- 
tive security,  but  to-morrow  we  may  be  toma- 
hawked and  scalped,  and  our  infant  city  laid  in 
ashes.'' 

•■  Lesage."  said  de  Bienville,  abruptly,  '■  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  various  trilies  on  the 
Mississippi  River  for  twenty-one  years,  and  I 
have  not  yet  acquired  that  influence  over  their 
minds  which  you  say  this  beardless  boy  has.  If 
what  you  say  be  true,  nature  has  certainly  in- 
tended him  for  a  great  man.'' 

'■  For  a  great  villain,  you  meant  to  say,  your 
excellency,'  retorted  Lesage,  somewhat  tartly. 
"  I  meant  as  I  said,"  returned  the  governor, 
drily.  '•  It  requires  a  bohl  and  daring  spirit  to 
lay  such  a  plan  as  you  have  been  talking  of.  A 
miseralile  coward — a  paltry  knave,  could  not  do 
it.  But  still  the  young  vagabond  must  be 
looked  to.'' 

'•  You  cannot  attend  to  the  matter  too  soon, 
your  excellency.  Already  the  a.xe  is  laid  at  the 
root  of  tlie  tree.'' 

■•Hold!"  cried  de  Bienville,  witli  a  'smile. 
'■  When  the  devil  quotes  Scripture;  men  .should 
be  on  their  guard." 

"Ah.  de  Bienville,  you  arc  scarcely  aware  of 
the  danger  that  threatens  tliis  devoted  colony. 
Already  I  seem  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  helpless 
women,  and  the  wailings  of  innocent  babes. 
Good  heavens !  that  such  depravity  should  be 
found  on  earth  !"  and  the  tender-hearted  captain 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  paced  the 
floor  in  deep  affliction. 

"  Be  calm,  Captain  Lesage,'"  said  the  governor, 
somewhat  softened  by  his  emotions.  '■  Restrain 
your  anxiety ;  immediate  steps  shall  be  taken 
to  arrest  the  threatened  calamity." 

Dc  Bienville  ]iauscd,  and  seemed  absorbed  in 
thought. 

"  And  this  boy  was  the  fiiend  and  playmate  of 
Helen,"  he  said,  musingly — "  the  bright  and  in- 
telligent youth  I  used  so  much  to  admire. 
Strange  that  the  human  countenance  should  be 
such  a  falsehood,  and  furnish  no  key  to  the 
character  of  its  pos.sessor.'' 

Then  turning  suddenly  to  Lesage  ; 
'Do  you  think  Father  Davion   knows  aught 
of  Henri's  ]daus,  or  rcallj'  tinderstands  his  dis- 
position ?'' 

'■  1  do  not.  The  good  old  man  has  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  baseness  of  the  serpent  he 
has  nurtured  in  his  bosom.  Wicn  the  whole  is 
made  known  to  him,  it  will  bring  his  gray  hairs 
in  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

'■And  some  of  our  heads,  it  would  seem,  will 
be  brought  down  to  sheol  before  our  hairs  have  a 
chance  to  grow  gray.  Alas,  we  are  an  unfortu- 
nate people.  Lesage,  I  wish  there  were  some 
mistako    about   this   matter.     I   do  not  wiih  to 


think  so  hardly  of  the  boy ;"  and  do  Bienville 
walked  the  room  -with  agitated  and  uneven  steps. 
"  Go  and  arrest  him,"  he  said,  at  length,  in  a 
sorrowful  voice.  "  Go  and  arrest  him,"  and  he 
waved  his  hand  for  Lesage  to  depart. 

"  I  never  gave  an  order  with  so  much  reluc- 
tance," he  said  to  himself,  when  the  captain  had 
gone.  "  I  really  liked  the  lad  ;  but  what  a  veno-  ■ 
mous  viper  he  is,  to  be  sure.  And  so  young, 
too.  Mon  Dial  !  1  am  losing  all  faith  in  human 
nafare.'' 

AVc  will  now,  gentle  reader,  bend  our  foot- 
steps to  the  humble  cabin  of  Father  Davion— 
one  whose  name  is  already  recorded  upon  the 
page  of  history,  as  the  friend  and  instructor  of 
the  poor  and  untutored  savage. 

The  venerable  old  man  was  alone.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  most  cnnoliling  of  all  human 
employments- prayer.  But  lie  petitioned  not 
for  himself. 

'■  Preser\e  us  from  the  horrors  of  war, "  he 
cried,  elevating  his  hands  and  bowing  his  head 
low  upon  his  breast.  '■  Save  my  people  from 
blood-guiltiness.  Disarm  the  poor  red  man  of 
his  vengeance  ;  protect  this  feeble  colony,  lest  it 
])erish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.'' 

Father  Davion  arose  from  his  knees.  The 
door  opened  and  Henri  Delcroix  entered. 

'Pax  vobisciiin"  (peace  be  with  yon),  said  the 
man  of  God. 

'■  Under  your  roof," "  replied  Henri,  feelingly, 
■'  I  have  ever  found  the  blessing  which  you  have 
now  invoked. 

'■Dio  rjmlias  (thanks  be  to  God).  It  makes 
my  lieart  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  my  son.  But 
what  are  these  rumors  that  arc  afloat  in  New  Or- 
leans ?  Sit  down  and  tell  me.  Is  there  really  any 
danger  of  a  simultaneous  ri.sing  of  the  Indians  ?"' 
'■  There  is,  good  father.  The  peril  is  immi- 
nent, and  if  some  decisive  measures  are  not  im- 
mediately taken  by  the  governor  to  soften  down 
the  spirit  of  vengeance,  or  to  meet  it  face  to  face 
the  French  settlements  will  be  swept  away  with 
the  besom  of  destruction." 

The  holy  father  crossed  himself  most  devoutly. 
Deus  ill  adjiitoiiuin  meum  intende  .'     You  must 
hasten  to  the  governor  at  once,   and  give  him 
due  warning." 

'■  Alas,  his  ears  are  not  open  to  counsel  like 
mine,"  answered  Henri,  sadly.  '•  Other  tongues 
are  bu.sy  with  him.  and  my  bare  assertion  would 
avail  but  little." 

'■  Do  you  mean  to  say,  my  son,  that  the  gov- 
ernor's mind  is  already  closed  against  you  ?" 

'■  I  have  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  be- 
lieving so ;  for  he  has  dangerous  counsellors. 
Lesage,  forgetful  of  all  but  self  is  constantly 
pouring  his  subtle  poisons  into  the  governor's 
mind,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  room  there  for 
aught  save  distrust  and  anxiety.  One  I'ierro 
Moran,  a  hunter,  whose  name  you  have  doulnless 
heard,  has  been  with  de  Bienville  to-day.  and  he 
heard  enough  to  convince  him  that  I  should 
have  little  or  no  influence  with  him,  although  I 
am  known  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Indians  and  Indian  character.'' 

•■  Ah,  Henri  !  de  Bienville  prides  liimself  on 
his  own  knowledge  of  Indian  character,"  said 
Father  Davion. 

'■  And  not  without  reason.  He  is  wise  and 
sagacious  in  that  respect,  and  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  red  man ;  but  he  is  not  admitted  into 
their  confidence,  as  I  have  been." 

"  ^'ery  true,  my  son ;  you  arc  indeed  in  a  fear- 
ful dilemma.  You  cannot  fight  against  your 
people,  and  how  can  you  betray  the  trust  of  the 
poor  Indian — lift  your  hand  against  liim  who 
has  fed  and  warmed  you  !''  exclaimed  Fatiier 
Davion,  with  much  emotion. 

"  Your  words  till  me  with  apprehension,  holy 
father.  I  am  indeed  painfully  embarrassed.  My 
thoughts  distract  me !  But  Mon  Dim .'  I  can- 
not stand  still  and  see  the  savage  curs  shed  the 
blood  of  these  helpless  colonists !  No,  no  !  I 
will  fly  to  the  forests  ;  I  will  present  myself  be- 
fore the  red  men.  I  will  tell  them  I  shake  oft" 
their  friendship  forever ;  that  henceforth  there  is 
no  bond  of  sympathy  between  us  ;  that  I  will 
meet  them  in  the  field,  and  in  the  forest,  as 
deadly  enemies  ;  that  I  cannot  turn  renegade  to 
my  own  blood.  Give  me  my  rifle,  mv  jiowder- 
horn,  my  ball-pouch,  my  lumting-kiiife,  and  let 
me  away !' 

'■  No,  stay,  my  dear  boy.  Let  us  think  ealmir  ; 
let  us  plan  djlibcrately ;  let  us  look  the  danger 
calmly  'n  the  face."' 

"  And  while  we  arc  doing  tliat.  the  war-crv 
may  perchance  be  heard  all  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mi.ssissi])pi. ' 

'But  reflect,  my  son;  you   must    uot  throw 
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away  your  life  wlieii  your  lud  is  so  much  needed 
by  tlieso  defenceless  people.  Women  and  chil- 
dren claim  tlie  protection  of  every  hand  that  can 
lift  a  musket  or  wield  a  sword.' 

'■  And  there  i.s  one,  good  Father  Davion.  that 
Henri  Dclcroix  would  die  to  save,'  said  tiie 
youn<r  man,  in  a  low.  impressive  voice. 

'■  What !'  exclaimed  Father  Davion.  "  Is 
your  heart  then  enthralled  l>y  the  lilamlisliment.s 
of  woman  (" 

'•  It  i.s  ;  and  her  name  is  Helen  Lerowe,  the 
fairest  of  the  fair,  and  for  her  sake  I  would  face 
a  thousand  deaths,  and  my  heart  should  not  pul- 
sate with  a  sin;^lc  fear  for  myself" 

"  Now  may  Heaven  be  merciful.  Menri,  for 
there  is  indeed  danger  before  you  !" 

'■  Do  you  reproach  me,  father,  for  loviiip:  that 
nolile  irirl — one  whom  you  yourself  tiinfiht  nic 
to  love  as  a  sister,  when  you  tauL:ht  us  to  read 
from  the  san\e  book  '." 

•■  Xo.  no  !  1  do  not  rei)roach  you.  Were  it 
not  for  the  rain  which  you  will  draw  down  upon 
your  own  young  head,  1  would  rather  you  should 
fix  your  love  upon  Helen  Lerowe,  than  any  other 
woman  in  the  world.  But  do  you  not  see  that 
your  relations  to  her  are  changed  t  She  is  no 
longer  a  romping  girl,  but  an  inmate  of  the  gov- 
ernor's family.  The  guileless  girl  has  become 
the  accomplished  lady.  She  has  no  dearth  of 
lovers.  She  can  choose  from  the  titled  and  the 
wealthy  ;  an<l  be  assured  de  Bienville  will  exer- 
cise a  parent's  authority  over  her  actions  ;  at 
least,  so  far  as  it  seems  to  him  for  her  good.'' 

••  All  you  have  said  is  true  ;  but  do  not  imag- 
ine that  it  has  not  occurred  to  me  l)ifore.  I 
have  thought  of  it  for  many  months  ;  but  to-day 
1  have  done  more  than  simply  to  think — I  have 
acted.  Helen  loves  me,  and  our  mutual  vows 
are  registered  in  heaven." 

"  Rash  boy  !  you  are  rushing  headlong  to  your 
ruin.  You  have  rich  and  powerful  rivals,  who 
will  crush  you  at  a  blow.  How  can  a  friendless, 
nameless,  homeless  youth  enter  the  arena  and 
do  battle  with  such  odds  !"  cried  Father  IJavion, 
in  tones  of  real  anguish. 

'•  Is  it  generous,  holy  father,  to  refer  to  my 
obscure  birth  ?  lias  not  the  rugged  iron  already 
entered  my  soul  >  Need  I  another  thrust  to 
keep  me  humble  ;  Would  you  strike  the  sub- 
missive dog  that  already  crouches  at  your  feet '." 

•'Hold,  my  dear  Henri!  you  are  too  hard 
upon  3-our  old  friend.  If  I  jirobe  your  wound, 
it  is  that  I  may  heal  it  soundly  and  -KtlL  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  reproach  you  because  your 
parentage  is  obscure.  The  same  inscrutable 
obscurity  also  hangs  over  the  parentage  of 
Helen ;  and  it  were  folly  to  aifirni  that  she  is 
less  lovely  or  noble  for  that." 

"  I  hear  footsteps  without,"  said  Henri,  start- 
i  ig  to  his  feet.  ••  It  sounds  like  the  tread  of 
armed  men.     What  can  it  mean  !  ' 

"  You  may  well  ask !"  exclaimed  Father  Da- 
vion,  "  for  I  sec  the  bristling  of  bayonets  through 
the  windows  !  Alas  !  my  heart  tells  me  but  too 
plainly  what  it  portends." 

There  was  a  loud  rap  like  a  blow  fioni  the 
hilt  of  a  sword. 

"  Conceal  yourself,  my  dear  boy,"  whisjiered 
the  holy  father. 

"  Never,"  said  Henri,  firmly.  "  I  will  meet 
the  danger  boldly,  whatever  it  may  be.  Henri 
Deleroix  will  never  fly  while  he  has  the  proud 
consciousness  that  he  has  done  nothing  worthy 
of  punishment." 

Father  Davion  opened  the  door,  and  the  fonn 
of  Lesage  darkened  the  threshold. 

"  Henri  Dclcroix,  I  arrest  you,"  he  said,  in  an 
arrogant  tone. 

"  By  whose  authority  1"  a,skcd  Henri,  calmly. 

"By  the  authority  of  his  exeelleney,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,"  replied  Lesage. 

'■  For  what  crime  !"' 

"  I  was  ordered  to  arrest  you,  and  not  to  an- 
swer questions.  Monsieur  Henri.  Men,  close 
up  round  the  door,  and  see  that  he  does  not  es- 
cape through  the  windows." 

"Did  you  bring  the  whole  of  the  governor's 
army?"  asked  Henri,  sarcastically. 

Lesage  bit  bis  lips  and  made  no  reply. 

'•  Captain  Lesage,  what  docs  all  this  portend  ! 
Answer  me  ■?"  said  Father  Davion,  in  atone  of 
command. 

"  Y^ou  can  ask  bis  excellency,"  returned  Le- 
sage, if  you  have  any  interest  in  this  unfortu- 
nate young  man.  .  1  can  only  assure  that  he  will 
be  dealt  fairly  with.  It  is  my  duty  to  conduct 
him  to  prison.  Sergeant  Dumont,  march  in  a 
file  of  men.     Corporal  Willet,  bring  the  irons." 

The  captain  stepped  aside,  and  the  sergeant 
with  a  file  of  men,  with  shouldered  arms,  entered 


and  sunnuiidcd  Ib'nri,     The  corporal  followed 
with  bandculfs. 

"Hold  out  your  hands  for  tlu'6)V!am(?»'.s',  mon- 
sieur," said  the  corporal. 

AVith  a  smile  of  derision  Henri  stretched  forth 
his  h;mds,  and  the  irons  were  placed  upon  them. 

He  was  tlu-n  pushed  into  the  open  air  in  order 
that  the  cautious  captain  might  arrange  his  men 
in  marching  order. 

"  Close  up.  men.  S^M-gcaiit  Dumont,  prick 
th.at  man  with  your  sword  that  laughed  in  the 
ranks !  Attention  the  whole  !  eyes  front  !  to 
the  right  about  face  !  mark  time  !  mnrcli .'"  and 
the  chivalry  of  Louisiana  moved  away  toward 
the  prison. 

■'  Wo  ought  to  have  bad  mnsi'-.  S.^rgeant  Du- 
mont, so  that  wc  could  have  taken  him  along  to 
the  tune  of  the  '  Rogue's  JIarcli,'  "  remarked 
the  captain,  fa<'ctiously. 

The  prison  was  a  small  stone  building  near 
the  governor's  residence,  and  thitlier  Ilemi  was 
escorted.  He  soon  had  the  sorrowful  privilege 
of  hearing  the  locks  of  a  prison  turn  ui>oii  liim 
for  the  lirst  time  in  his  life. 

A  just  appreciation  of  Ids  ]iosition,  which  his 
better  judgment  enabled  him  to  make,  nearly 
overwhelmed  him  with  grief  and  anxiety. 

Not  that  he  feared  any  punishment  for  sup- 
posed crimes,  but  the  idea  of  dishonor  and  last- 
ing ignominy  quite  unnerved  him  for  the  mo- 
ment: for  it  was  possible  tliat  even  Helen  might 
be  t.iught  to  credit  the  tales  whic-h  would  be 
circulated  in  regard  to  him. 

Leaving  him  to  gloomy  tlmuglits,  w/  will 
return  again  to  the  house  of  tlie  governor;  for 
we  scarcely  dare  dignify  it  wlt!i  the  title  of 
mansion. 

Immediately  after  the  jirison  doors  had  been 
locked  upon  Henri,  Captain  Lesage  hastened  to 
the  presence  of  Dc  Bienville,  who  had  not  yet 
retired,  but  was  pacing  his  room  with  a  mind 
distracted  by  the  most  intense  anxiety. 

••  Well,  captain,  what  news  !"  he  asked,  earn- 
estly, when  Lesage  appeared. 

"  May  it  please  your  excellency,  our  worst 
fears  arc  contirmcd,"'  ho  said,  with  a  low  bow, 
and  a  lugubrious  voice.  '"  L^pon  searching  the 
young  m;;n,  I  found  upon  his  person  sundry 
pieces  of  birch  bark,  which  seem  to  be  covered 
with  diagrams,  one  of  which  I  will  lay  before 
you  and  attempt  to  explain. ' 

Lesage  proceeded  to  unroll  a  ))ieec  of  birch 
bark  about  the  size  of  a  letter  sheet. 

'•  This  serpentine  mark  through  the  centre  of 
tl'.c  bark,  represents,  doubtless,  the  Mississip]>i 
winding  its  way  along  the  great  valley,  and 
these  two  smaller  ones  the  Tomhigbee  and  Per- 
dido.  These  round  characters  indicate  the  dif- 
ferent French  settlements.  This  is  Natchitoches  : 
this  is  New  Orleans;  this  is  Dauphine  Island, 
and  this  is  Pensaeola." 

•■  Sucre  Dieu .'"'  exclaimed  the  governor,  lifting 
his  hands  in  astoni.shment. 

"  Observe,  your  excellency,  that  these  large 
marks  ref)resent  the  Natchez;  this  the  Choc- 
taws  ;  this  the  Chickasaws ;  this  the  Mobilians, 
and  this  the  Y'azoos. " 

"  The  saints  defend  us  !''  ejaculated  the  gov- 
ernor. 

"  These  arrows,  your  excellency,"  continued 
Lesage,  with  consummate  art,  "  indicate  the 
number  of  villages  in  each  nation  ;  while  these 
belts  of  wampum  represent  the  number  of  chiefs. 
Near  each  village  you  perceive  a  hatchet  and  a 
scalping-knife  ;  showing  probably  that  a  state  of 
warfore  exists,  and  is  to  be  carried  forward  with 
vigor." 

"  Arc  you  morally  cert.-.in  that  this  is  the  work 
of  that  unhappy  young  man  ?"  said  De  Bien- 
ville, with  a  lowering  brow. 

"  What  farther  assurance  does  your  excellency 
as^uire  ?"  a.sked  Lesage,  with  a  troubled  ex- 
pression. 

"  AH  that  I  can  possibly  have.  It  never  shall 
be  .said  that  De  Bienville,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, acted  hastily  or  without  duo  evidence 
that  he  was  in  the  path  of  duty.  What  arc  you 
trying  to  decipher  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  .'" 

"  See  for  yourself,"  replied  Lesage. 

The  governor  took  the  birchen  chart  and  read 
in  legible  characters  the  name  of  Henri  Del- 
eroix, and  just  beneath  it  the  name  of  Onalaska 
(sometimes  styled  Red  Shoe),  the  famous  Indian 
warrior  and  diplomatist. 

De  Bienville's  hand  shook  while  he  held  in  it 
the  fatal  sign  of  Henri's  guilt. 

"  The  whole  of  the  foul  plot  has  not  yet  been 
developed,"  added  Lesage,  in  a  tone  of  well 
dissembled  grief  "  This  hard-hearted,  incon- 
siderate, and  remorseless  youth  lias   also  tam- 


pered willi  the   Banbara  negroes,  and    they  arc 
ripe  for  revolt." 

The  governor,  upon  hearing  this  astonishing 
intelligence,  was  for  a  moment  si)eechless  with 
surprise. 

"I  havc'heard."  he  said,  at  length,  endeavor- 
ing to  speak  withjalmness,  \  "  vague  rumors  of 
an  insurrection  among  the  Banbaras.  but  I  have 
hitherto  regarded  them  but  lightly,  knowing 
that  the  negroes  are.  as  a  general  thing,  ado<ile 
and  peaceably  dis])osed_racej^of  men,  suffering 
wrong  often.  Imt  seldom  resisting  oppression. 

•But  now  the  .aspect  of  things  is  indeed  seri- 
ouv  for  there  are  as  many  negroes  as  whites 
in  Loulsi.nia  at  the  present  moment.  Before  we 
proeci .!  farther,  till  me  how  you  gained  this 
mosi  astonishing  piece  of  now;  (" 

••  Fi();n  my  own  faithful  knave,  your  excel- 
lency." 

'•  Call  him  in,  Lesage,'' 

In  a  short  time  the  ca;)tain's  colored  servant 
made  bis  appearance, 

"  Curlic,  cover  up  your  teeth  with  those  thick 
lips,  and  answer  any  questions  his  exeellencv 
may  ask,  and  see  that  you  keep  nothing  back,'' 
said  the  captain, 

"  Y\'s,  massa,"  replied  Curlie,  displaying  a 
large  quantity  of  ivory. 

•■  Curlic,"  said  the  governor.  st<'rnly.  "  can  vou 
tell  the  truth  r 

"I  used  to  could,  massa,"  replied  Curlie, 

"  Do  you  know  Henri  Dclcroix  ?" 

"  As  I  know  my  farder,  massa  gubeinor,'' 

'■  Has  he  ever  tampered  with  you  ?" 

■■  He  tried  to,  but  he  couldn't  'kase  Ise  so  wir- 
tnous, " 

The  governor  could  not  re])ress  a  smile, 

"Did  he  ever  ask  you  to  join  the  Indians  in 
waging  a  war"  of  extermination  against  the 
French  ?" 

"  Them's  the  werry  words  he  said  to  me, 
Gubernor  Bienville.  He  told  me  wc  could  soon 
make  the  French  run  away;  that  is,  what  few  of 
'em  wasn't  scalped,  and  then  we  could  make  a 
nice — what  do  you  call  'cm — republic  of  our 
own,  and  some  of  de  Banbaras  W'ould  be  guber- 
nors  in  course  of  time.  But  it  wan't  my  nature 
to  commit  such  an  act  of  moral  turpentine  '.'' 

■■  Turpitude,  you  mean,"  said  Lesage. 

••  Do  you  know  whether  he  ever  talked  in  a 
similar  manner  to  other  colored  persons,"  con- 
tinued the  governor, 

"  Ho  did.  There's  quite  a  'telligcnt  darkey 
that  I'm  jest  been  conwcrsing  with,  that  he 
talked  to  in  the  same  disrespectable  way,"' 

"  Y'ou  may  go,  Curlic,  and  if  you  see  that  in- 
telligent colored  gentleman,  request  him  to  come 
in,'"  added  the  governor,  with  great  gravitv. 

The  negro  referred  to  made  bis  appearance 
almost  immediately,  and  testified  much  in  the 
same  manner  that  his  preilceessor  had  done. 

"Captain  Lesage,''  said  de  Bienville,  when 
they  were  alone,  "lam  satisfied  that  this  is  a 
most  serious  affair,  and  that  all  the  French  set- 
tlements are  in  danger  of  comjilete  destruction. 
Your  important  services  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
You  may  regard  your  promotion  as  something 
fixed  u])on  and  certain.  Any  favors  I  can  rea- 
sonably grant,  you  may  ask  .without  fear  of  re- 
buke. The  events  of  the  last  few  days  Imvc 
secured  you  a  warm  friend  in  the  person  of  the 
governor  of  Louisiana — an  office  which  the  uni- 
ted voices  of  the  colonists  affirm  he  has  never 
yet  disgraced.' 

"  Governor  de  Bienville,  I  thank  3-on  most 
sincerely  for  your  good  opinion.  Permit  me  to 
suggest  one  thing  more  before  I  leave  you."' 

"  Speak  freely,  captain," 

"  Y'ou  arc  aware  that  the  worthy  Father  Da- 
vion is  exceeding  fond  of  this  misguided  youth, 
and  will  by  no  means  be  disposed  to  admit  his 
guilt.  He  will  undoubtedly  seek  an  interview 
with  your  excellency  as  soon  as  the  morning 
dawns.  Now  in  order  to  spare  yourself  the  pain 
of  beholding  his  grief,  would  it  not  bo  right  and 
proper  and  excusable,  to  plead  some  prior  en- 
gagement, or  .lomething  of  that  kind  ?  Put 
hira  off  by  some  means,  in  order  to  sjjaro  him 
the  anguish  of  a  direct  refusal  of  his  wishes, 
which  would  well  nigh  break  his  heart.  A  course 
like  this,  it  seems  to  mc,  woidd  be  a  mercy  to 
him,  and  to  yourself  also." 

'"  I  will  take  3'our  well  meant  advice  into  con- 
sideration. Send  Sergeant  Dumont  to  me  to- 
morrow.'' 

"  Y'es,  your  excellency," 

"And,  stay;  do  not  forget  to  find  two  or 
three  faithful  messengers,  that  I  may  send  to  the 
Fort  of  St.  Claude,  on  the  Y''azoo  River,  and  to 
the  Fort  of  St.  Dennis,  at  Natchitoches." 


Lesage  retired,  and  the  governor  was  again 
alone,  afflicted  .about  as  much  with  real  diflScul 
ties  .as  Sanclio  Panzo  was  with  imagina  y  ones, 
at  the  famous  isbind  of  Barritaria. 

As  for  Lesage,  we  will  suppose  tliat  bis  dreams 
were  troubled,  and  that  his  sleep  was  not  the 
sleep  of  innocence.  With  consummate  skill  he 
had  woven  the  meshes  of  villany  abont^  his 
youthful  rival,  and  there  appearcil  lint  little  hope 
that  be  could  extricate  himself  from  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  he  was  involved. 

There  was  a  ilangerous  appearance  of  reality 
in  the  developments  which  lie  had  pretended  to 
make  to  the  governor.  The  Indians  were 'truly 
forgetting  their  mutual  animo.^itics,  and  uniting 
their  strength  to  crash  the  Frencli, 

This  movement  had  been  su-pcctcd  by  dc 
Bienville  for  a  long  time,  and  he  now  supposed 
that  he  hadsignificant  ])roof  that  Henri  Dclcroix 
was  the  loader  and  'jirime  mover  of  t!ie  fital 
alliance. 

There  had  also  boon  much  discontent  among 
the  Banbara  negroes,  and  Henri  was  now  as 
dce))ly  implicated  in  the  embryo  insurrection  a.< 
in  the  Indianleaguc  ;  and  it  was  fearfully  a|i])a- 
rent  that  if  the  whole  affair  was  not  crushed  in  its 
infancy,  nothing  could  save  the  French  f"rom 
destruction. 

It  was  known  that  our  hero  had  been  much 
with  the  Indians,  and  had  considerable  influence 
over  them ;  and  this  fact,  added  to  the  many 
which  Lesage  had  produced,  aft'orded,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  governor,  but  too  evident  proof 
of  his  guilt,  and  he  regarded  him  as  furnishing 
an  inst.ance  of  the  blackest  ingratitude  and  de- 
pravity on  record.  He  resolved  that  his  punish- 
ment should  be  speedy  and  summary. 


CHAPTER  V. 


I..^  CI.OniEUSE. 


Upon  the  night  of  Henri's  arrest,  a  birchen 
canoe  containing  fwo  persons  was  floating  noise- 
lessly down  the  Mississippi,  near  its  western 
bank.  Both  the  voyagers  wore  females.  The 
one  who  occupied  the  stern  of  the  frail  vessel 
was  a  Natchez  woman  of  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  uncommonly  handsome,  and  nearly  related 
to  the  Great  Sun,  She  was  in  fact  a  princess. 
Her  name  was  La  Glorieuse — The  Proud. 

As  the  soft  moonlight  fell  ujjon  the  face  of  La 
Glorieuse.  it  revealed  features  which  would  not 
have  proved  iminteresting  even  to  the  most 
common-place  observer.  The  light  of  a  lofty 
spirit  beamed  from  her  eyes.  Firmness  and 
gentleness  seemed  to  have  met  in  the  ex])ression 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  general  fonn.ation  of  thu 
f.ice. 

Her  hair  was  very  long  and  glossy,  and  hung 
loosely,  but  yet  gracefully  over  her  sliotilders, 
giving  her  rather  a  eo(inettish  appearance. 

She  was  dressed  evidently  with  great  care  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  taste,  and  yet  on  the  whole 
having  an  air  of  easy  negligence  quite  agreeable 
to  the  beholder. 

La  Glorieuse  held  <a  light  .and  fancifully  carved 
paddle,  which  she  occasionally  dijipcd  into  the 
w.avc  with  a  quick  and  dexterous  movement 
The  birchen  vessel,  obedient  to  the  impulse, 
glided  on  with  a  steady  and  untiring  motion. 

The  female  who  sat  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe, 
Mas  obviously  descended  from  a  different  race! 
She  was  a  i'rcnchwoman  of  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  a.%  nearly  as  one  could  judge  from  her  ap- 
pearance. Her  name  was  Lcona  Mablois ;  but 
she  usually  passed  as  Madame  Mablois  .among 
the  French,  while  the  Indians  bad  bestowed  upon 
her  the  moi-c  romantic  ai>pellationof  Chatakau-a, 
which  means  Soft- Voice,  or  the  woman  that 
sings;  which  was  given  her  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  sweetness  of  her  voice. 

Though  the  blushing  beauty  of  youth  had 
faded  from  the  face  of  Madame  Mablois.  it  hail 
not  left  it  without  attractions.  A  certain  degree 
of  calm  repose  had  fixed  itself  upon  her  features  ; 
yet  they  were  impressed  and  somewhat  saddened 
by  visible  lines  of  care  and  constant  thought. 
Her  features  and  manners  were  still  pleasing 
and  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. Though  her  face  was  somewhat  darkened 
by  exposure  to  the  open  air,  it  h.ad  lost  little  of 
its  true  delicacy,  and  still  retained  vestiges  of  its 
pristine  loveliness.  Her  figure  was  good,  and 
possessed  that  embonpoint  so  highly  esteemed  by 
connoisseurs  in  beauty  as  developed  in  the  gen- 
tler sex.  Her  dress  was  in  keeping  with  her 
habits,  being  a  graciful "blending  of  the  French 
and  Indian  styles. 

[to  bk  COXTIXLEI).] 
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JANUARY. 

Wrap  close  the  mufflers  now, 

And  bind  the  glidhig  skates  ; 
Bring  forth  the  tiny  sleds, 

And  join  your  happy  mates. 
Pile  high  the  crackling  wood 

Upon  the  social  hearth, 
And  listen  as  the  sleigh-bells 

glide  o'er  the  snowy  earth. 


Within,  all 's  wai-m  and  cheerful ; 

Outside  the  cottage  door 
Stands,  faint  and  thinly  clad. 

The  anxious  pale-faced  poor. 
0,  let  not  winter's  chains, 

That  fasten  stream  and  river, 
Enfrost  the  htiman  heart — 

Be  thou  a  cheerfal  giver. 


>U>EG0R1CAL   REPKF-SENTATipS    OF   JANUART. 


LOtJlS  NAPOLEOJf. 

We  have  given  on  the  editorial 
page   of  the   present   number,  a 
leading  article  touching  the  late 
career  of  the  president  of  France, 
whose   portrait  we  present  here- 
with.    The   late  coup  de  main  by 
which  the  ambitious  nephew  of 
the  great  general  has  placed  liim- 
self  at  the  head  of  the   French 
people,  as  a  piece  of  strategy  in 
war,  would   be    considered   as   a 
brilliant  achievement ;  but  under 
the  circumstances  which   charac- 
terized   it,    tlie    deed    was    one 
fraught  with  the  basest  trcachei-y 
to  the  constitution,  which  he  had 
sworn  to  support  and  respect  in- 
violate.    Its  success  had  given  it 
a   degree   of  eclat  which,  for   a 
time,  will  bUnd  the  eyes  of  ths 
fickle  people  ;  but  sooner  or  later 
they  will  arouse  to  a  sense  of  the 
indignity  that  has  been  put  upon 
them,  and  they  will   right  them- 
selves.    It  was  the  preslir/e  of  his 
name  that  first  gave  him  the  suf- 
frage of  his  countrymen,  but  as 
to  any  personal  merits  or  virtues, 
he  is,  even  for  a  roue,  singularly 
deficient.      Practising    the    most 
violent  desecration  of  piiblic  mor- 
als in  the  most  undisguised  man- 
ner,   and    bankrupting     his    re- 
sources at  the  very  outset  of  his 
terra  of  office  by  revelry  and  de- 
bauchery.    In    short,  Louis    Na- 
poleon verifies  most  conclusively 
the  fact  that  a  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  not  smell  as  sweet. 
Miss    Capulet    to    the    contraiy 
notwithstanding.      Wliat   chance 
would  the  nephew  of  the  '■  little 
coi-poral "  stand  for  the  presidency 
of  Prance   had   he  been    named 
John   Smith  ?     Speaking  of  the 
first  election  of  Louis  to  the  pres- 
idency, the  London  News  says  : — 
On   the   one   hand,  was  a  Bona- 
parte— strong  in  his  name,  but  in 
nothing  else — without  talents  or 
eloquence  that  the  world  had  ever 
had  anv  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing— without  even  the  j>r(sti(je  of 
character   to  support   him.      On 
the  other  side,  was  a  man  wliose 
high  position  had  been   acquired 
by  liis  personal  merit — a  man  who 
had  saved  the  nation  from  anar- 
chy— a  man  wlio,  but  a  fi'W  sliort 
months  before,  had  been  greeted 
with   the   acclamations  of  every 
individual  in  France  who  had  a 
decent   coat   ujion    his    back — a 
raan  who,  in  a  time  of  unparalleled 
diflSculty,  had  acted  with  unpar- 
alleled honesty  of  puqiosc,  sim- 
plicity  and    success — a   man   of 
sincere  convictions,  high  integrity, 
great  talents  and  jiroved  services. 
France  was   api)caled  to,  to  de- 
cide between   them.     Tlie  world 
looked  on  with  breathless  interest. 
The   eventful    day   arrived — the 
votes  were  summed  up  :  the  name 
Bonaparte  acquired   upwards  of 
five  million  votes  ;   the  man  Ca- 
vaignac  little  more  than  one  mil- 
lion.    Such  was  the  result,  and  it 
will  be  long  before  Europe  recov- 
ers from  her  surprise  at  the  an- 
nouncement.    "  Napoleonism  "  is 
the  "  ism  "  that  triumphs  over  re- 
publicanism, and  every  other  form 
of  political   faith.     Napoleon,  in 
the  bitter  days  of  his  exile,  con- 
fcsa|CJI^that  he  had  oufraged  tlie 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON,  PBB8IDENT   OP  THE  FKENCH  BEPUBLIC 


GRISETTES  OF  PARIS. 

Mr.  Wilkes,  in  one  of  his 
charming  letters,  thus  speaks  of 
this  numerous  and  useful  class  of 
Parisian  society:  fflS-"'- 

"  I  found  the  Boulevaras  quite 
as   gay   after  breakfast,  as    they 
were    in    the    afternoon    before, 
though   filled   with   a   somewhat 
different  class  of  people.     There 
were  fewer  well-dressed   females, 
and  the  men  had  more  of  a  busi- 
ness  air ;  nevertheless,   all   were 
loungers,  and  it  was   difficult  to 
imagine  that  any  of  the   throng 
except  the  bustling  little  gnsettes, 
had  any  task  beyond  sauntering 
away  their  time  in  that  delightful 
place.      Prcnehmen    never   walk 
fast  through  tl.e  streets ;  if  they 
are  in   a   hurry  they  ride.     The 
only   person    who    can    by   any 
chance  be   seen  walking  swift  in 
Paris,  is  an  American,  or  perhaps 
a  grisette,  who  will  hurry  at  all 
hours  and  seasons,  unless  she  is 
with  her  sweetheart.     I  look  upon 
these  little    creatures   as   among 
the  most  wortliy  peo|)le  of  Paris. 
They  are  as  busy  as  bees  all  day 
long,  and  tliough  report  says  they 
take    too   much  margin   in  their 
gaieties  on  Sunday,  and  walk  oc- 
casionally too  deep  into  the  Bois 
de   Boulogne,   one   cannot    help 
pardoning   them  in  advance  for 
all   their    transgressions.      They 
represent  labor  in  its  most  devot- 
ed phase,  and  have  a  better  right 
to  dance  and  sing,  and  snap  their 
fingers,    than    tlie    laced    ladies 
whom   tliey  ornament,  and  who 
confer  nothing  ujion  the  world, 
but  a  little  too  much  of  them- 
selves.    Indeed  they  enjoy  them- 
selves  to  the  top  of  tlieir   bent, 
whenever  they  are  let  loose,  and 
next  to   the  soldiers  are  the  chief 
feature  of  Paris.     Like   the  sol- 
diers, however,  they   always   be- 
have decorously,  and  never  give 
offence,  either  in  their  conduct  or 
their    attire.     On    the    contrary, 
their  dress  is  exquisitely  tasteful, 
and  their  manners,  though  refined 
by  peculiar  art,  have  the   appear- 
ance   of    the    utmost    simplicity. 
You   arc  very  often   struck  with 
tlieir   extreme   beauty  as  well   as 
neatness,  and  at  first  can  scarcely 
resist  an  inclination   to  put  your 
hand   in  your  pocket,  as  you  do 
when  3'ou  sec  a  cliarming  statu- 
ette, to   buy  a  pair  of  them  for 
your  mantel-piece  at  home.    You 
sec  among  them  the  fresliest  faces 
imd   purest   complexions   in    the 
world,  some    looking    like    ripe 
nectarines,  under  tlieir   indescrib- 
able  and   illimitable   little   caps, 
and  others  so  white  and  so  fresh, 
that   they  seemed  to  have  been 
dijijied  in   milk,  and   make  you 
fancy  tliat  they  smell  of  the  mead- 
ow.    Many  of  the  ladies  of  Paris, 
too,  have   the   same   remarkable 
delicacy  of  flesh  and  blood.     In- 
deed I  think  the  Parisian  females 
excel  those  of  London  in  com- 
plexion, for  while  the  former  are 
distinguished  by  the  eharacteris' 
tics  which  I  mention,  too  many  of 
the  latter  look  as  if  they  had  been 
roughly  built  of  blocks  of  raw 
roasting  beef,  and  have  little  that 
is  inviting  or  attractive  to  the 
eye." 
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M.  PETIK'S  CELEEISATED  AIP.  navigating  MACniNB. 


PETIN'S  AIR  PROPELLOR. 

M.  Petin,  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  has  just 
invented  what  is  termed  a  "  System  of  Aerial 
Navigation,"  by  which  he  hopes  to  attain  tiie  long- 
desired  power  of  rendering  the  balloon  subser- 
vient to  our  will.  As  yet,  we  have  but  the  in- 
strument ;  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  make 
use  of  it,  to  subdue  it,  to  direct  it  in  fact,  else  we 
shall  continue  to  have  nothing  but  a  toy  upon  our 
hands.    This,  then,  is  the  problem,  to  solve  which 


many  illustrious  dreamers  have  dedicated  their 
studious  hours,  without  having  as  yet  obtained 
tlie  results  for  which  they  labor.  Wlicthcr  M. 
Petin's  invention  is  destined  to  succeed,  is  yet  a 
problem  ;  but  we  doubt  not  that  the  thing  will  be 
ultimately  consummated.  Hitherto  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  its  success  have  been  great,  but  an 
indomitable  spirit  of  perseverance  will  triumph. 
By  the  by,  what  has  become  of  the  llobokcn 
flying  machine  1     Is  the  enterprise  abandoned  ^ 


EGYPTIAX  STE.4MER. 

We  give  herewith  a  view  of  the  Egj-ptian 
Steamer  Sharkie,  as  she  appeared  in  the  English 
waters,  while  on  a  pleasure  excursion.  There 
were  assembled  upon  her  deck  about  320  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  scattered  amongst  them  and 
varying  the  cft'ect  which  their  own  gay  dresses 
produced,  were  the  dark  blue  uniforms  and  Fez 
caps  of  those  in  command,  and  of  their  attendants. 
Forward,  the  huge  sliip  was  occupied  by  the  crew, 


many  of  whom  are  Arabs,  and  some  Greeks,  but 
the  majority  of  them  were  from  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  They  all  wore  the  red  Fez,  and  tlie  charao- 
teristic  wide  trousers,  which  costume,  coupled 
with  the  dark  hues  of  their  complexion,  presented 
a  strikingly  picturesque  appearance.  At  the 
stern  of  the  vessel  waved  the  red  banner  with  the 
crescent  in  the  centre ;  while  at  the  mainniast 
head  floated  the  union  jack.  The  appearanca  of 
the  vessel  is  very  characteristic. 


EGYPTIAN  STEAM  FKIGATE   SHARKIE 
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[Written  for  Glpason'8  Pictorial.] 

THE   PEAIJL-DIVKIl: 

— oi;, — 
THE  BAG  OF   GOLD. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SEASHORE  IN  f*P.VI-\. 
KY  F.  CLINTON  BARKIXOTOX. 

■■  What,  vouiijr  in;in.  you  in  love  with  my 
fliuiirlitor  ?" 

"Pardon  ine,  fir.  Imt  wc  have  lovctl  each  otlior 
n  lonj;,'  time." 

'•  'Worse  find  worse  !  My  diuighter  is.  then,  in 
love  witli  you.  Do  you  come  to  mc  to  ask  me 
to  give  her  to  you  '.  Truly  you  are  modest. 
You  are  mad  !     You  know  not  what  you  say." 

'•  1  am  not  mad.  noljlc  senor,"  firmly  rejoined 
tlie  youthful  pearl-diver.  "  1  know  what  I  say. 
1  love  Margaretta.  and  I  would  be  very  hai)]jy. 
and  I  know  she  would  be,  if  you  would  consent 
to  our  marriage." 

The  old  Spanish  noble  gazed  with  surprise  on 
the  luindsome  but  coarsely  clad  youth,  as  he  stood 
before  him  pleading  for  his  daughter.  He  did 
not  know  whether  to  construe  his  earnestness 
into  presumption  and  to  punish  it.  or  into  sim- 
plicity and  pity  it. 

There  was  a  marked  contrast  between  the  two 
as  they  stood  together ;  the  towers  of  a  ciistle 
rising  grandly  into  the  air  bcliind  the  noble, 
while  at  the  back  of  the  youth  spread  the  blue 
sea.  The  one  was  attired  in  velvet  and  gold 
lace,  and  wore  a  sword  at  liis  side,  and  had  the 
air  and  bearing  of  a  grandee  of  the  realm  ;  and 
such  he  was,  with  wealth  that  made  him  influen- 
tial with  the  old  nobles,  and  a  fair  daughter  that 
made  him  po]nilar  with  the  younger  cavaliers. 

The  other  was  attired  in  a  coarse  gray  jacket. 
toiTi  and  worn  by  the  sharp  points  of  the  coral 
rocks  in  the  deep  sea ;  and  his  cap  would  not 
have  sold  for  a  maravedi;  while  his  leathern 
breeches,  oniamented  down  the  seam  with  little 
gilt  bell-buttons,  were  so  spotted  and  soiled  with 
the  slime  of  the  sca-wocd,  that  altogether  he  did 
not  look  like  a  very  presentable  lover  to  sue  for 
a  noble's  daughter.  But  there  was  a  fine  hand- 
some eye  in  his  head,  black  as  midnight  with  its 
stars,  an  open  brow,  dark  locks  that  were  shin- 
ing wet  with  the  sea-spray,  and  a  fonn  and  figure 
that  were  the  model  of  youthful  vigor  and  l)eau- 
tv.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  frank  and 
fearless,  and  while  he  looked  in  the  stem  cold 
face  of  tlie  noble  with  solicitude,  as  became  a 
waiting  suitor,  it  wore  no  expression  of  fear  or 
sense  of  inferiority.  It  seemed  to  say,  "  I,  also, 
am  a  man !" 

Perhaps  some  fair  reader  may  say,  that  if  he 
came  wooing  to  the  father  for  the  daughter,  he 
might,  at  least,  have  worn  his  Sunday  or  holiday 
.suit.  He  might  not  have  come  looking  quiie  so 
rou"!),  if  he  was  handsome.  Now,  that  Francis- 
co had  holiday  attire,  cannot  be  denied.  Pew  of 
the  young  men  who  lived  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean shore,  and  who  subsisted  by  pearl  and 
coral  diving  and  cameo-shell  fishing,  had  so  gay 
a  turn-out  of  a  Sunday  or  a  Saint's  day.  Then, 
indeed,  he  did  look  handsome  enough  to  be  a 
prince ;  and  all  the  pretty  maidens  fell  in  love 
with  him,  set  caps  and  tore  caps  for  him ;  and  it 
■was  said  that  the  very  mennaids,  way  down  in 
the  coral  sea  caves,  made  love  to  him,  and  tried 
■t>y  their  witcheries,  when  they  caught  him  down 
there,  to  detain  him. 

The  reason,  therefore,  that  he  came  into  the 
old  don's  presence  now  in  his  diving  habit  was, 
that  for  several  days  past  he  and  the  fair  Marga- 
retta  had  ]>lanned  between  themselves  that  the 
verv  next  time  ho  saw  her  father  he  was  to  take 
off  his  cap  to  him,  tell  him  he  loved  his  daugh- 
ter, and  wanted  very  much  to  obtain  his  consent 
to  marry  her.     Francisco  had  decided  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  would  pop  the  question  to  the  don 
(a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  popping  the 
question  to  the  young  donna)  the  very  next  day, 
which  was  a  fete  day.  when  he    should  be   at 
leisure  and  he  in  his  holiday  suit.     So  it  was  by 
a  mere  accident  that  he  chanced  to  meet  Don 
Diego  just  at  this  time.     But  it   happened  in 
this  way.     Francisco  had  come  in  from  the  bay 
a  few  minutes  before,  and  having  obtained,  as 
the  reward  of  that  day's  toil,  a  ven-  large  pearl, 
be  took  ]\is  ^\ay  to  the  steward's  hall  for  the 
purpo.«c  of  receiving  the   premium  which   was 
bestowed  on  all  the  divers  for  a  ))earl  obtained 
al)Ove  a  certain  size.     The  Spanish  noble  farm- 
ed  the    fisheries  from   the   crown,   and    derived 
from  tlicm  an  income  that  gave  him  great  wealth. 
His  steward,  on  receiving  the  pearl  from  Fran- 
f-isao.  exprcs-cd  hi*  grafification  at  its  size  and 


beauty,  and  laying  it  in  his  strong  box  said,  that 
he  would  first  show  it  to  the  don,  his  master, 
and  tlien  bestow  upon  !iim  si'.ch  premium  as  he 
should  designate. 

Khited  with  his  hopes.  Francisco  moved  liglit- 
ly  along,  trolling  a  gay  air.  and  thinking  how 
rich  he  would  be  if  he  could  find  tifry  such 
jiearls. 

■•  Y'es,"  said  lie.  aloud,  '•  I  would  then  buy  a 
little  cottage  and  a  little  farm  around  it.  and  a 
little  garden  in  front,  and  1  would  marry  IMar- 
garctta,  and  we  would  be  the  happiest  couple  in 
all  S])ain  and  the  two  Indies.  1  would  dig  in 
my  garden  in  the  evening,  while  Margaretta 
would  trim  tlie  flowers  and  sing  ;  and  in  the  hot 
summer  days  I  would  dive  for  pearls  ;  and  in 
the  spring  I  would  sow  my  little  farm,  and  in 
the  autumn  I  would  reap  ray  harvests.  I  would 
have  a  little  cow  for  our  butter  and  cheese,  and 
a  big  house  dog  to  keep  off  the  bandaleros,  and 
a  cat  to  catch  the  mice,  so  that  they  shouldn't 
eat  up  our  cheese.  O,  wouldn't  Margaretta  and 
I  be  happy !'' 

At  this  momcut,  his  eyes  got  sight  of  the  ricli 
old  man,  Don  Diego,  the  father  of  his  lady-love. 
Strong  with  hope,  buoyant  with  the  bright  pic- 
ture he  had  painted,  he  was  full  of  courage,  and 
without  hesitation,  or  stopping  to  think  twice, 
the  gallant  lover  made  a  spirited  but  respectful 
attack  upon  the  astonished  old  gentleman,  with 
his  cap  in  his  Iiand,  and  these  words : 

'•  My  noble  lord,  I  am  Francisco.  I  love 
Dona  Margaretta !'' 

■■  What,  young  man !  you  in  love  with  my 
daughter  !"  exclaimed  the  noble,  with  amaze- 
ment ;  and  hence  followed  the  jiortiou  of  the 
brief  dialogue  with  which  we  have  commenced 
our  story. 

••  ^Vhat  is  thy  profession,  lad  ;" 

••  I  hunt  for  cameo-shells,  dive  for  pearls  and 
coral,  senor." 

'■  How  much  dost  thou  make  in  a  day  possi- 
bh-  ?■'  asked  the  nobleman,  with  a  queer  expres- 
sion, yet  gazing  not  without  admiration  upon 
the  tine  open  countenance  of  the  yoimg  man. 

"  Eight  pence,  and  often  nine.  But  to-day  I 
have  found  a  premium  pearl,  and  the  ste;vard 
waits  for  you  to  see  it  before  awarding  the 
prize." 

"  And  you  have  come  to  ask  my  daughter  as 
your  jiremium,''  said  the  nobleman,  smiling. 
"  I'or  dios  !     It  must  be  a  pearl  of  great  price.'' 

■■  Kay,  my  loicl ;  I  do  not  ask  her  for  the 
pearl.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so  before  I 
found  it." 

••  How  much  are  you  worth  '" 

'•  Xot  much,  my  lord  ;  but  I  am  strong  and 
well!" 

'■Have  you  any  money  to  buy  clothes  for  my 
daughter  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,  but — '' 

"  Have  you  any  house  to  put  my  daughter 
in?'' 

■•  No,  my  lord,  but — '' 

'■  AVithout  a  nuira\edi  you  would  marry  a 
wife !'' 

••  But,  my  lord,  tlie  pearl — I  have  a  prize 
pearl." 

"  True.  That  will  give  you  five  pesos.  Can 
you  buy  a  house  to  keep  my  daughter  in  with 
five  pesos  V 

'■  No,  my  lord,  but — '' 

"  Y'ou  can't  keep  yourself,  and  I  am  well  con- 
vinced vou  cannot  keep  my  daughter,  for  she 
will  have  no  money  to  be  rich  enough  to  keep 
both  herself  and  you.  All  I  have  goes  to  pay 
my  debts.  My  daughter  has  no  dowry  but  her 
beauty.' 

■\Vith  those  words,  Don  Diego,  who  had  taken 
the  affair  vei-y  practically  like  a  sensible  man  as 
was,  bowed  to  the  young  aspirant  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  passed  on  liis  way.  If  other 
fathers  would  show  as  much  practical  good 
sense,  young  men  without  maravedies  who  many, 
would   sec  the  impracticability  of  the  thing  at 

once. 

Francisco  perceived  it,  and  went  on  his  way 
homeward  with  a  drooiiing  licad  and  asad  heart. 
It  was  evening.  The  shades  of  twilight  bad 
fallen  ui)On  earth  and  sea,  and  as  he  walked 
along  the  road,  which  wound  l>y  the  coast  from 
St.  Pedro  to  Mallia,  he  felt  that  no  man  had 
ever  paced  that  road  with  a  licavier  soul  than 
his. 

•■  Yes,  by  the  mass,  it  is  true.  Her  father  says 
true.  I  am  a  poor  devil,  without  money  to  buy 
my  wife  a  belt,  and  yet  would  have  a  wife !  I 
am  a  jackass,  without  a  house  of  my  own  to 
put  a  wife  in,  and  yet  I  would  have  one  !  The 
don  is  right,  and  I  am  a  fool.     Margaretta  must 


get  a  richer  husband  than  I,  or  wait  till  I  get 
rich." 

"Wait  till  thou  gettestricb  <"  repeated  a  pret- 
ty voice  near  him  behind.  Ho  looked  round, 
and  l)cheld  the  very  maiden  herself,  Dona  ISIar- 
garctta." 

■•  Ah,  Jlargaretta,  we  can't  be  married  !"  said 
the  young  man.  '•  I  am  too  poor  to  keep  a 
wife.  The  don  has  convinced  me  of  that.  Thou 
must  -wait  till  I  get  rich.'' 

■■  That  will  be  when  we  are  botli  grav. 
dear  Francisco,  and  will  be  thinking  more  of 
slirouds  than  liridal  robes.  I  heard  all  mv  fa- 
ther said.  1  have  followed  you  to  comfort  vou. 
and  tc!!  you — " 

'■That  wc  must  part  forever!" 

"Don't  speak  so  quick.  No,  not  part,  but 
love  each  other  the  lietter,  for  lieing  the  poorer. 
You  must  not  tliink  of  waiting  to  be  rich  liy 
pearl  diving.  Bless  me  we  should  never  be 
married !"  said  the  cheerful  maiden,  resting  her 
small  baud  confidingly  upon  liis  tall  and  manly 
shouUler. 

"  Then  we  are  not  to  give  eacli  other  uj), 
Margaretta  !"  said  the  liandsome  young  man, 
with  tears  shining  in  his  fine  eyes.  "  How  good 
you  are !" 

"I  have  sixteen  crowns  in  silver  and  one  gold 
piece,  de.ir  Francisco,  and  that  will  do  to  com- 
mence house-keeping." 

'•And  I  have  seven  crowns,  three  shillings 
and  two  reals  that  I  have  saved  for  tlie  last  fi\e 
months  over  and  above  my  earnings  ;  and  then 
here  is  the  prize  pearl  to-day  found." 

'•  O,  wc  shall  be  so  rich  !"  exclaimed  the  pret- 
ty little  maid,  clapping  her  hands. 

"  I  am  well  and  industrious,  Margaretta,  and 
I  shall  every  day  make  something  to  add  to  our 
stock.  And  I  shall  work  twice  as  hard  when  I 
work  for  you."' 

"  But  where  sliall  wc  live  ?'' 

'•  I  did  not  tliink  of  tliat !"  responded  tlie  lov- 
er, with  a  downcast  look.  "  It  will  co.st  a  year's 
diving  to  rent  a  cottage;  and  as  for  buving 
one — '' 

"Dearme,  wc  couldn't  do  that.  Ali  de  mi ! 
I  am  so  sorry  you  are  not  ric!i." 

■'  And  I  am  so  glad  you  are  to  be  poor ;  for 
yoxi  now  know  I  don't  love  you  for  your  great 
father's  wealth." 

'•  I  never  believed  you  did,  Francisco  :  if  vou 
had,  my  heart  would  have  told  me  so,  and  I 
should  never  have  loved  you.  I  couldn't  love 
anybody  that  is  bad.'' 

'•  Margaretta,"  suddenly  said  the  lover,  "  I  will 
go  to  sea  and  m:ik''  a  fortune.  Icannevermarrv 
you  and  have  no  !:<iuse  to  put  you  in.  I  love 
yon  too  well  to  nuikc  you  suffer  for  loving  me." 

■■If  you  go  to  sea  I  shall  break  my  heart  crv- 
ing,  and  then  when  you  corao  back,  what  good 
will  your  gold  do  poor  Margaretta  !  No,  no," 
added  the  charming  little  maiden,  shaking  her 
head  very  positively,  '■  no,  no,  you  must  stay  at 
homo,  and  we  will  be  poor  together,  so  that  wo 
love  each  other." 

They  thus  talked  as  they  walked  on  beneath 
the  soft  evening  sky.  Here  and  there  n  star 
twinkled  in  the  rosy  heavcn«,  but  the  crimson 
glow  of  the  west  still  kept  darkness  from  filling 
the  landscape.  Margarett.a,  though  an  hidalgo's 
daughter,  truly  loved  the  young  pearl-diver,  as 
the  reader  of  our  story  has  already  perceived. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  she  loved  him  ;  for  they 
had  known  one  another  from  childliood :  and 
the  intimacy  which  was  first  begun  by  little  pre- 
sents of  sprigs  of  coral  on  one  side  and  bunches 
of  flowers  on  the  other,  ripened,  as  both  grew 
up,  into  the  deep  passion  of  love.  In  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  quiet  life  with  her  father,  and  no 
other  com])anions,  it  was  natural  she  should  love 
and  seek  the  society  of  the  handsome  playmate 
and  friend  of  her  childhood.  She  was  ignorant 
of  the  wide  distinctions  society  makes  between 
the  high  and  low  ;  and  so  tlie  idea  never  entered 
her  mind  that  Francisco  was  beneath  lier.  Don 
Diego  said  truly  that  he  had  no  fortune  to  give 
her.  He  bad  ruined  his  estales  by  early  impro- 
vidence, and  all  he  had  was  mortgaged  to  his 
creditors  in  Madrid,  and  would  j)ass  from  his 
hands  at  his  death,  leaving  his  daughter  literally 
without  house  or  home.  He  tliercfore  .sought  to 
alliance  her  witli  some  opulent  noldo ;  but  slio 
was  ])roof  against  all  offers,  her  heart  faithful 
and  true  to  Francisco.  The  distance  of  rank 
between  the  lovers  ])rcventcd  him  from  looking 
seriously  upon  their  attachment :  and  he  regarded 
the  proijositiou  for  his  daughter's  band  from  the 
pearl-diver  as  a  very  ])lcasant  jest,  and  .so  treated 
tlie  affair. 

The  lovers,  as  thcv  walked  on  and  taik-'d.  sa^v 


the  difficulties  of  their  situation  clearer;  and  as 
tliey  licgan  to  viciv  them  with  a  practical  bear- 
ing, tiiey  liotli  came  to  the  sensible  conclusion 
that  they  ougl,t  to  wait  at  lea.st  three  years,  till 
Francisco  could  buy  a  little  cottage  with  the 
money  lie  would,  in  the  meanwhile,  earn  and 
lay  by. 

Tliis  dcci.sion  they  came  to  with  vcit  great 
sadness  and  mingled  tears.  Both  were  verv  un- 
hajjpy.  Margaretta  .said  it  was  a  very  "hard 
worid  to  live  in  ;  and  she  was  half  di.spo.scd  to 
despair.  Slie  seated  herself  upon  a  stone  by  the 
roadside,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  small 
white  hand.  wept.  a.s  if  her  heart  would  lircak  in 
canicst.  Francisco  felt  quite  as  M-rctchcd  as  s'le 
did,  Init  lie  sliowed  it  only  l)y  restlcsslv  walking 
up  and  down  licfore  the  stone  where  she  sat, 
and  trying  to  devise  in  his  mind  some  wav 
Avhcrchy  he  could  get  rich.  He  never  before 
understood  the  value  of  gold ;  but  now  that 
Margaretta  Avas  in  the  other  scale,  he  saw  how 
good  a  thing  it  would  be  to  l>e  ricli.  All  at  once,  in 
extending  his  iiromenade  a  little  f.irtlicr  beyond 
the  stone  where  she  still  sat  sobbing  and  refus- 
ing to  be  comforted,  he  stumbled  and  was 
thrown  down  witli  considerable  violence.  The 
obstacle  jingled  as  his  foot  struck  it,  and  recov- 
ering himself,  he  went  to  examine  it.  saying: 

"  It  must  be  a  bag  of  nails." 

But  he  found  that  he  conld  with  difficulty 
raise  it  from  the  ground  with  one  h.ind. 

"  Sec  here,  Margaretta.  what  is  this  ?  It  is  a 
Icatheni  sack,  big  as  my  head,  and  seems  to  be 
full  of  sometliing  tliat  rings.  It  is  vciw  beavv. 
Some  peasant  has  dropped  it." 

'•  It  is  nothing  but  shells,  I  supjiose,"  answer- 
ed Margaretta,  pettishly,  and  not  deigning  to 
look  up. 

'■  Upon  my  soul.  I  do  believe  it  is  money ! 
They  felt  round  to  my  fingers,"  he  exclaimed. 

■■  Money  >.  There  could  be  no  such  good  for- 
tune come  to  two  poor  lovers,"  answered  Marga- 
retta. 

•■  I  do  «ish  I  had  a  light  here.  I  would  soon 
know.  I  am  sure  it  is  coins,  tlie  way  they  feel. 
Hark !  hear  the  jingle  as  I  strike  it  with  my 
foot.'' 

'■  Do  let  me  see  what  it  is.  One  would  think 
you  really  believed  you  had  found  a  bag  of 
gold,"  she  said,  poutingly,  getting  up  from  the 
stone  and  going  to  look  at  the  bag,  which,  as 
well  as  she  could  see  it,  was  tied  up,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  man's  head.  She  stooped  to  ti-y 
and  move  it,  but  could  not  stir  it. 

'•  Let  us  take  it  to  the  priest  wlio  lives  close 
by,  and  then  we  can  see  what  it  is ;  and  if  it  is 
money,  he  will  tell  us  what  to  do  with  it.'' 

'■  Money  I  am  sure  it  is  not,  Francisco." 

'■We  will  soon  learn.  Come  along,  dear 
Margaretta,  to  the  priest.'' 

With  diflSculty  Francisco  raised  the  b.ag  and 
placed  it  on  his  shoulder.  The  house  of  the 
good  padre,  who  was  beloved  by  all  his  parish- 
ioners, was  but  five  minutes'  walk.  On  reaching 
it,  they  found  the  holy  man  at  his  evening  prav- 
ers  before  a  crucifix  lighted  by  two  candles. 
They  waited,  and  both  knelt  outside  the  door 
until  he  had  got  through.  They  then  rose  and 
approached  him. 

'■  Good  evening,  my  children,"  he  said,  benev- 
olently. "  Ah,  Francisco,  what  hast  thou  so 
heavy  on  thy  shoulder?     Pearls  and  coral  i" 

"  I  know  not,  holy  father.  It  is  a  bag  I  like 
to  have  broke  my  bead  stumbling  across  in  the 
road ;  and  1  bring  it  hither  to  see  by  your  light 
what  it  contains ;  for  if  it  would  be  of  value.  1 
■would  return  it  to  the  owner."' 

"  That  is  right,  my  son.  What  we  find  has 
been  lost,  and  belongs  still  to  the  owner.  Let 
thy  bag  down.  It  has  no  mark  I  see  on  the  out- 
side. I  will  untie  it  and  see  what  it  contains. 
This  fragment  of  strap  shows  that  it  has  been 
lashed  to  some  saddle,  and  broken  away  and  fall- 
en unknown  to  the  traveller.  Gran  dios  !"  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  as  he  untied  it.  '■  Wliat  is 
here  ?     Tt  is  n  harj  nf  rjokl !" 

-  Gold  r 

"Gold.'''  cxclainied  IMargarctta  and  Francis- 
co in  the  same  breath. 

'•  Yes.  good  and  genuine  gold  iiisces.  Bless 
nic !  tliis  is  a  treasure  indeed ;  and  who  hath 
lost  it  now  mourns  it.  Pour  it  all  out,  my  son, 
and  let  us  sec  its  value,  and  if  all  tlic  coins  arc 
gold  to  the  l)Ottoni." 

Francisco,  with  eager  Irenibling  hands,  raised 
the  bag  and  poured  the  contents  into  a  large 
tray,  which  the  priest  iilaced  upon  the  floor.  At 
the  sight  of  the  glittering  river  of  gold  that 
flowed  from  the  mouth  of  the  sack  and  covered 
all  the  snrf.icc  nf  the  tray,  rising  in  the  centre  to 
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a  great  Iicap,  the  exclamations  of  all  three  could 
not  be  rcstrainetl.  As  for  Margarctta  she  clap- 
ped her  hands  and  danced  about  it  with  perfect 
delight. 

'•  Xow  we  shall  he  married  !  now  wc  shall  be 
married!"  she  kept  saying,  almost  beside  herself 
with  joy. 

The  good  padre  now  counted  the  gold  pieces ; 
but  there  being  more  gold  than  he  had  ever  seen 
in  his  life,  and  many  of  the  coins  being  foreign, 
he  could  not  decide  justly  on  their  value.  There 
were,  however,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six 
pieces  of  gold  in  all,  largo  and  small,  and  not 
one  coin  of  inferior  metal. 

"  As  near  as  I  can  estimate,  my  son,"  said  he, 
"  the  value  of  this  bag  of  gold  cannot  fall  sliort 
of  thirteen  thousand  pesos  ;  perhaps  it  may  reach 
a  larger  amount." 

'■  Ciclo  y  San  I'edro  !"  ejaculated  Francisco, 
holding  up  both  liis  hands  in  amazement. 

"  It  will  make  us  richer  tiian  the  king  him- 
self," said  Margarctta.  '•  O,  joy  tlie  day  when 
this  was  lost  and  found  by  us  !" 

'■  Nay,  daughter,  it  is  not  thine  nor  mine.  It 
is  sacred.  What  is  lost  belongs  to  God  till  the 
owner  be  found.  This  must  be  returned  to  the 
loser." 

'■  But  if  we  do  not  find  him  ?" 

"  Doubtless  the  owner  of  so  vast  a  sum  as  (his 
will  easily  be  found.  He  will  make  his  loss 
known,  and  we  shall  soon  hear  of  him.  In  the 
meanwhile  it  is  our  duty  to  publish  it.  To-mor- 
row is  fete  day,  when  crowds  will  be  in  the 
clmrrh.  I  will  then  make  it  ])ublicly  known ; 
and  so  the  news  will  get  abroa<l.  and  the  owner 
will  be  directed  hither  to  claim  his  own.' 

Margarctta  sighed.  She  felt  that  the  priest 
was  in  the  right ;  but  she  sighed  that  all  her 
visions  of  happiness  were  destined  to  vanish  so 
soon. 

'•  You  are  right,  holy  father,"  spoke  up  the 
young  pearl-diver.  '•  The  owner  must  have  liis 
own.  We  cannot  touch  a  coin  for  ourselves. 
Publish  it  to-morrow.  To  keep  it  an  hour  long- 
er than  wc  can  help,  would  be  dishonest  and 
wicked." 

'■  Well  spoken,  my  son.  I  am  glad  to  find  you 
so  well  taught.  You  will,  no  doubt,  liavc  a  re- 
ward from  the  loser  when  he  comes.  He  cannot 
fail  to  recompense  you.  If  the  bag  of  gold 
should  not  be  claimed,  then — " 

"  Then  it  is  onr.t,"  cried  Margarctta,  catching 
at  this  hope. 

"  No.  not  yours,  save  in  trust.  If  at  the  end 
of  a  year  the  owner  does  not  come  for  his  mo- 
ney, I  will  place  it  in  your  hands." 

Tlie  next  day  the  priest  exposed  the  bag  pub- 
licly to  all  w!io  came  inio  the  church ;  and  he 
also  directed  placards  to  be  sent  to  all  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  even  fifty  miles  up  and  down  the 
coast.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Margarctta  had 
many  a  half  wish  form  and  rise  in  her  mind  that 
the  owner  would  never  appear.  She  thought 
the  year  the  longest  year  she  ever  had  passed ; 
for  they  concluded  not  to  marry  till  it  had  ex- 
pired. At  length  tlic  eve  of  tlie  last  day  arrived. 
The  lovers  were  together  talking  over  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  bag  being  claimed.  Francisco 
wa.s  calm,  but  tlic  maiden  was  anxious  and  ner- 
vous, and  wishing  for  the  few  remaining  hours  to 
end. 

The  time  fully  expired,  and  even  the  priest 
waited,  at  Francisco's  request,  three  days  over. 
But  no  claimant  had  come  for  the  gold.  The 
priest  then  sent  for  tlie  lovers,  and  placing  it  in 
their  hands,  said  to  them : 

"  Since  this  leatheru  bag.  which  contains  thir- 
teen thousand  pesos,  has  never  been  reclaimed, 
though  every  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
matter,  it  now  becomes  yours.  God,  who  smiles 
on  virtue,  has,  no  doubt,  cast  this  in  your  way  on 
purpose  to  rcward  your  honesty  and  integrity. 
You  can  now  use  it  without  fear  or  sin.  which 
you  could  not  have  done  a  year  ago.  But  I 
would  recommend  you  to  lay  it  out  in  the  ])ur- 
chasc  of  such  ])ropcrty  as  may  realize  its  full 
value  again  should  the  owner  ever  appear;  for  I 
have  no  doubt  you  feel  that  it  would  be  your 
duty,  should  he  appear  ten  or  twenty  years  hence. 
to  restore  him  his  own." 

■  Without  question,"  answered  Francisco,  hon- 
orably. -I  will  purchase  with  it  the  estate  on 
which  Don  Diego  lives,  and  wliich  the  kingoirers 
for  sale,  having  given  Don  Diego  an  office  at 
court,  whither  he  goes  after  my  marriage  with 
JIargaretta;  he  having  promised  his  consent  if 
we  found  no  owner  to  the  gold." 

This  plan  was  carried  into  cftect :  and  Don 
Diego  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  daugh- 
ter married  to   :\   ni:in    ^vn-ili    t'livt   ■n     l'  nii  -ilid 


pesos,  and  living  in  his  own  castle  as  its  legiti- 
mate owner. 

For  twelve  j'cars  Francisco  and  Margarctta 
lived  happily  and  prosperously  together,  and  by 
his  industry  and  management  his  estate  had 
doubled  its  value.  lie  was  beloved  and  respect- 
ed for  his  integrity,  and  the  king  confen-ed  upon 
him,  after  having  heard  his  history,  the  title  of 
Don,  placing  him  in  the  rank  of  hidalgos.  But 
they  could  not  but  often  talk  of  the  unknown 
owner  of  the  gold  by  whose  loss  they  had  been 
enriched  and  made  so  happy.  One  night  tlicy 
were  awakened  by  a  terrific  storm  wdiich  caused 
the  sea  to  roar  like  a  volcano.  The  sound  of 
minute  guns  soon  fell  on  their  ears :  and  Fran- 
cisco going  out  saw  a  light  lossing  on  the  raging 
billows,  which  he  knew  must  be  on  board  some 
vessel  in  danger  of  being  wrecked.  In  half  an 
hour  aftenvards,  she  struck  and  went  to  pieces. 
The  cries  of  the  drowning  men  reached  his  ears ; 
and  gathering  the  peasants,  he  went  down  to  the 
shore,  and  periled  his  life  in  trying  to  save  those 
who  were  iierishing. 

Among  those  who  were  borne  almost  lifeless 
info  the  castle,  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  who, 
when  he  was  revived  and  refreshed  after  a  night's 
rest,  said  to  Don  Francisco : 

'■  This  is  an  unfortunate  part  of  Spain  to  mc.'' 

'■  Have  you  ever  sull'ered  shipwreck  here  be- 
fore, senor  ?"  asked  Margarctta. 

'•  Not  shipwreck ;  but  nearly  opposite  this  cas- 
tle, on  tlic  sea  road,  I,  twelve  years  ago,  lost  a  bag 
of  gold !'' 

'■A  bag  of  gold  ;"  exclaimed  both  Francisco 
and  his  wife,  in  the  same  breath,  and  looking  at 
each  other,  the  one  looking  smiling  and  hapi)y 
with  a  new-bom  hope — the  other,  sad  and  des- 
pairing with  a  new-bom  fear. 

'•  Yes,  my  noble  host  and  hostess.  I  was  trav- 
elling to  Barcelona  to  meet  my  regiment,  which 
was  embarking  for  Cuba.  I  was  three  days  be- 
hind my  time,  and  was  pressing  onward  by  post. 
After  wo  had  passed  this  castle,  I  missed  one  of 
two  bags  of  gold  wliicli  I  had  lashed  to  the  boot 
of  my  calashc."' 

'■  Why  did  you  not  come  back,  sir"!'' 

"  I  had  not  a  moment  to  dclaj'.  At  my  best 
speed  I  would  hardly  hope  to  reach  my  ship.  I 
concluded  to  press  onward,  and  if  on  getting  to 
town,  I  found  there  was  any  detention,  I  would 
then  return  the  few  leagues  and  tiy  and  recover 
it.  Besides,  I  was  rich,  and  the  loss  of  my  rank 
as  a  soldier  would  ha^e  troubled  me  more  than 
the  loss  of  my  gold.  On  getting  to  town,  I  saw 
the  signals  flying  for  immediate  departure ;  and 
I  had  only  time  to  get  on  board  when  wc  were 
under  full  sail  out  of  the  harbor.  I  have  not 
returned  .'iiice  until  now,  and  have  been  ship- 
wrecked near  where  I  lost  my  gold ;  therefore,  I 
remarked  that  the  place  had  been  unfortunate 
for  me.'' 

'■  Sir,"  said  Francisco,  rising,  '■  this  castle  and 
domain,  with  the  cattle,  flocks  and  haiwests,  all  I 
have,  sir,  all  I  possess,  are  yours !' 

Margarctta  hid  her  fiico  in  her  hands,  just  as 
she  did  when  she  sat  on  the  stone  by  the  way- 
side, the  night  they  found  the  gold  ;  but  though 
she  did  not  sob  aloud  now,  as  she  did  then,  the 
tears  trickled  down  through  her  fingers. 

'•  What,  sir  ?  How,  my  lord  ;"  exclaimed  the 
stranger.     "  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  this  jest .'" 

'■  It  is  no  jest,  senor.    /found  your  gold !" 

And  here  Francisco  gave  him  the  history  of 
the  whole  aft'air;  and  the  good  [jricst  coming  in 
corroborated  what  he  said,  and  speaking  of  the 
integrity  of  the  young  man  with  such  warmth 
that  Francisco  blushed  while  the  gentleman  re- 
garded liim  with  admiration.  Embracing  Fran- 
cisco, he  said : 

"  Since  Heaven  destined  you  to  be  the  finder 
of  my  bag  of  gold,  I  will  not  take  away  what 
God  has  bestowed.  I  have  long  since  ceased  to 
think  of  my  loss.  I  am  rich  and  do  not  need  it. 
It  will  make  mc  far  happier  to  sec  it  still  in  your 
pos.session.  Keep,  then,  your  estate,  as  the  well 
earned  rcward  of  your  integrity.  May  you  both 
long  live  to  enjoy  what  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  you.  This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life : 
and  I  see  that  I  could  never  have  better  invested 
my  bag  of  golil  than  by  losing  it,  since  Heaven 
ordered  that  it  should  fall  into  such  worthy 
hands." 

Let  all  who  read  of  the  prosperity  of  Francis- 
co learn  from  his  integrity  that  it  is  always  bet- 
ter to  do  right  than  to  do  wrong;  and  that  find- 
ing gives  no  title  to  possession,  so  long  as  the 
loser  m;iy  be  living  on  the  earth  ;  for  no  length 
of  time  can  honestly  separate  the  owner  of  that 
which  has  been  lost  by  him.  from  a  right  to  his 
lrc:i-ii"''. 


[fl'rittcn  for  CJlpa-son's  Pictorial.] 
TIIK  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

BY  JOHN  Ri;SSEI.. 

'T  was  on  tliat  sad,  t'aat  dismal  ni^^lit, 
AViiich  sucli  tremendous  scenes  disclosed, 

When  He,  the  Father's  chief  delight. 
Was  to  the  Father's  wrath  exposed  ; 

AVhen  vengeance  poured  on  Jesus':}  head. 

In  man,  the  I'ebel  dinner's  stead. 

Around  him  sat  an  humblo  few, 
Cliosen  from  all  tho  world  beside  ; 

Who  tlieir  dear  Master  loved  and  Itnew, 
^\■hilc  all  reject  him  and  deride  ; 

And  tlicrc  .sat  one  among  the  rest, 

In  friendly  garl>,  with  traitor's  breast. 

The  supper  o'er,  a  tlismal  gloom 
Did  dread  of  future  giiefs  impart ; 

All  but  tlic  Saviour,  in  that  room, 
Felt  strange  misgivings  of  the  heart ; 

When  lie,  with  tenderness  0]>pre8scd, 

Thus  spoke  the  feelings  of  his  breast. 

"  My  brethren,  1  nnist  leave  you  now, 
My  Heavenly  Father  calls  me  home  ; 

Yet  let  not  sorrow  damp  your  brow. 
For  God,  tlie  Comforter,  shall  come ; 

I  see  you  sunk  in  fears  and  wuc, 

Yet  'tis  expedient  that  I  go. 

"  The  destined  hour  is  drawing  nigli, 
■Which  all  my  former  life  sliall  crown  | 

■When  I,  the  Saviour,  shall  die, 
Cut  off  for  sin.  but  not  mine  own  ; 

Given  to  the  power  of  wicked  men, 

Condemncil,  and  crucified,  and  slain  1'' 

And  then  Up  gave  the  wine  and  bread  : 

'•  This  is  my  body,  broke  for  sin  ; 
This  wine,  tlie  blood  which  I  sliall  shed. 

Through  which  you  shall  the  kingdom  win  ; 
As  often  as  you  tliis  shall  do, 
liemember  that  I  died  for  you.'' 
Si.  Louis,  Mo.,  January,  18-52. 

<    ^  ■  ^   > 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

NEIIEMIAII  FLUFKIN'S  LETTER 

TO  HIS  UNCLE  TOBY  IX  TlIK  COUNTRY. 

De.vr  Uncle  : — P'raps  you  remember  my  fust 
visit  to  tliis  here  town.  I  lamed  summat  then, 
and  when  I  cnnied  down  last  week  I  determined 
to  keep  my  eyes  open  tight,  and  not  git  into  any 
scrapes.  Cousin  Picklcbui-y  is  a  mighty  nice 
fellow,  and  I  stoped  tu  his  father's  house.  Pic, 
says  he  tu  me,  ''Nehemiah,  you  look  tarnal 
gi'cen,  cum  and  [lut  on  some  of  my  clothes,  and 
brush  up  a  little,  and  we'll  go  out  and  see  the 
Horn"  '•  Lions,"  says  I,  "  is  there  any  managcry 
in  Bosting  ?"  "  No,"  says  he,  larfin',  '■  but  we'll 
look  at  the  elephant,  that's  all."  '•  In  the  Museum, 
I  s'pose  you  mean,"  says  I,  and  then  he  larfed 
agin,  and  got  me  inter  one  of  his  coats  and  hatsi 
and  we  went  out. 

He  tuck  me  into  the  Museum,  and  there  was 
a  feller  pla'in'  on  the  stage  so  green  that  even-- 
body  was  snickering  right  out.  His  name  was 
AVarren,  and  I  thought  he  orter  be  ashamed  of 
himself;  why,  there  isn't  a  clown  in  all  our 
county  half  so  green.  Then  there  was  a  young 
woman  danced ;  I  can't  remember  her  name,  but 
it  was  tremendous  hard,  and  I  sneezed  twice 
tryin'  to  pronounce  it  after  Pic  ;  there  was  sev- 
eral Z's  in  it,  I  remember  that.  You'll  liardlv 
believe  it,  uncle,  but  ten  of  the  players,  a  man  and 
a  gal,  kissed  eacli  other  right  afore  the  hul 
company ! 

After  the  play.  Pic  tuck  mc  down  Washington 
street  and  into  Tafts  Cofi'ee  House.  I  don't 
sec  why  they  call  it  a  Coft'ee  House  for,  there 
wasn't  anything  but  speret  bottles  in  sight. 
Says  Pie,  •'  what'll  ye  have  ?"  Says  I,  '■  a  little 
cider,"  and  he  hu-fed  out  so  loud  that  everybody 
looked  right  at  me.  Thinks  I,  'twont  do  to  be 
larfed  at,  and  says  I,  "give  me  the  same  as  you 
take."  "  Thai's  it,  my  boy,"  says  he,  "  give  us 
some  Thomas  and  Jeremiah."  I  didn't  know 
who  they  were,  but  presently  the  man  behind  the 
bar  gived  us  some  hot  stuii'  mighty  sweet  and 
nice  with  nutmeg  on  the  top.     It  was  good. 

We  looked  into  several  places,  and  finally 
cumed  up  tu  the  Albion  in  Tremont  street. 
Says  Pie,  '•  let's  go  in  and  get  something."  "  I 
don't  want  nothing,''  says  I.  "Nevermind," 
says  he ;  "  we'll  just  look  in  fur  a  minit,  and 
then  we'll  go  hum."  "Well,'  says  I,  "  if  you 
want  tu."  So  wc  went  in,  and  in  a  few  moments 
says  he : 

"  Nehemiah,  what'll  ye  have  !" 

"  Nothing.''  says  I. 

"Fudge,  take  something  for  the  rery  last,"  says 
he,  ■'  then  we'll  go. " 

"  What  are  you  goin'  to  have  ?"  say.s  I, 

"  Stone  wall,''  says  he. 

■  S'one  wall !" 


'•  Creation,  what  do  ye  want  that  for  ?"  says  I. 

'■  It's  capital,"  says  he. 

'■  Give  me  sum  tu,"  says  I,  wonderin'  «  hat  we 
could  do  with  "  stone  wall." 

So  the  feller  mixed  up  .«omc  white  licker  and 
some  brown  licker,  and  ])ut  in  a  lot  of  thing's, 
and  gived  us  tu  tumblers  full.  I  did  just  as  I 
saw  Pie  did,  and  drank  it  oft'  at  a  single  draft. 
Creation,  for  tu  or  three  minits  I  tliouglit  I'd 
swallowed  a  torchlight  pereession.  but  I  felt  bet- 
ter after  I  got  into  the  air.  and  says  1 : 

"  Pic." 

'•  AVell.  my  boy,"  says  ho. 

'•  Vfhat  du  tliey  call  it  down  here  when  a  feller 
gets  hoosy  ?'' 

"  Tight,"  says  he. 

"  Is  that  it  V  says 

"  They  generally  say  he's  f/ot  a  hick  in  his  hat." 

'•  That's  it,"  says  I. 

'■  Wliat's  it  V 

'•  Why,  I've  got  a  stone  u-all  in  mine.'' 

'■  Capital,  Nchcmiali.  You  are  a  trump,'"  says 
he,  and  taking  my  arm.  he  led  me  as  strait  as  he. 
coiiW  hum.  Mrs.  Picklcbury  said  ne.xtmornin' 
that  I  snored  orfully.  and  I  know  I  slept  like  a 
house  a  fire,  and  never  turned  over  once  after  I 
laid  down. 

This  was  my  fust  afternoon  and  night  in  Bo.s- 
ton  for  teu  years,  and  ]i'raps  I'll  tell  you  more 
about  things  in  a  few  days. 

Your  dutiful  nephew, 

NiiHEMi.vn  Flufkixs. 

P.  S.  Don't  show  this  here  to  anybody,  nor 
say  anything  tu  the  girls  about  the  "  stone  wall,' 
will  ver  !  N.  F. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MGHT  MUSIXGS. 

BT    ABBIE  C.  ELMORE. 

'Ti.s  starry  night,  and  moonlight  now 
Flings  o'er  tho  earth  its  silvery  glow, 
I  wake,  yet  dream,  and  memory  true 
Mirrors  the  vanished  past  to  view. 

The  soul's  bright  hopes,  itis  smiles  and  tears, 

Its  wild  despair,  its  trembling  fears, 

Its  vain  regrets  for  errors  past. 

Its  transient  joys,  too  bright  to  la,'-t. 

Affections  crushed,  and  friends  estranged, 
Ilopes  destroyed,  and  faith  betrayed  ; 
For  smiles  of  kindness,  frowns  received. 
The  heart's  best  impulse  checked  and  grievod. 

The  loved  and  lost  -ncath  ocean's  waves, 
And  those  who  rest  in  churchyard  graves, 
All  pass  before  my  chastened  .soul, 
As  memory  o'er  mc  holds  control. 

Father  in  heaven  I  I  kneel  to  thee. 
To  thee  alone  I  bend  the  knee  ; 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  chastening  rod 
That  brought  my  wayward  heart  to  God 

My  sins  and  errors  past,  forgive. 
That  my  repentant  soul  may  live  ; 
Teach  me  to  live  a  life  of  faith. 
That  I  may  die  "  thy  people's  death." 
Portland,  Me.,  January,  ISo*-- 


<       M  •  ^       t 


SHAKSPEARK  A\D  THE  Jt'UULER. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  went  once  to  a  theatre. 
The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  was  performed — a  play 
full  of  the  noblest  thoughts,  the  subtlest  morali- 
ty, that  exists  upon  the  stage.  The  audience 
listened  with  attention,  with  admiration,  with  aji- 
plause.  But  now  an  Italian  juggler  appeared 
upon  the  stage — a  man  of  extraordinary  personal 
strength  an<l  sleight  of  hand.  He  i)crformed  a 
variety  of  juggling  tricks,  and  distorted  his  body 
into  a  thousand  surprising  and  unnatiu'al  jjos- 
tures.  The  audience  were  transported  beyond 
themselves ;  if  they  had  felt  delight  in  Hamlet, 
they  glowed  with  rapture  at  the  juggler.  They 
had  listened  with  attention  to  the  lofty  thought, 
but  they  were  snatcbeil  from  themselves  by  the 
m.arvcl  of  the  strange  posture.  Enough,  said  I, 
where  is  the  glory  of  ruling  men's  mind  and  com- 
manding their  admiration,  when  a  greater  en- 
thusiasm is  excited  by  mere  bodily  display  than 
was  kindled  by  the  wonderful  emanations  of  a 
genius  little  less  tha;i  divine. — ILn'itt. 


t  ^♦^  h 


A  XIT  Foa  G.-JOLouisrs. 

Hiram  Dc  Witt,  of  this  town,  who  has  recent- 
ly returned  from  California,  brought  with  him  a 
pie^'C  of  the  auriferous  (piartz  rock,  of  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  fist.  On  'riianksgiving  day  it 
was  brought  out  for  exhibition  to  a  friend,  when 
it  accidentally  droi)i)cd  ii]ion  the  floor  and  split 
open.  Near  the  centre  of  the  mass,  was  discov- 
ercd.  firmly  imbedded  in  the  quartz  and  slightly 
corroded,  a  cut  iron  nail,  of  the  size  of  a  six-jicn- 
ny  uail.  It  was  entirely  straight,  and  had  a  per- 
fect head.  By  whom  was  that  nail  made  ;  at 
what  period  was  it  i)lanted  in  the  yet  uncnstalli- 
zed  quartz  ?  how  came  it  in  California  ?  If  the 
head  of  that  nail  could  talk,  we  should  know 
something  more  of  „Vraerioan  history  than  wj 
are  c\-cr  likely  to  know. — ^prixn/ielr!  ne^iihtirn-t. 
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GISTAVIS  V.  BROOKE. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Gustavus  V.  Brooke  was  a 
gentleman  of  independent  ])ropcrty.  who  died  iu 
tlie  year  1825,  leaving  a  Avidow  and  four  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir.  He  was  horn  in  Hardwick  Place,  Dub- 
lin, on  the  25th  of  April,  1818,  and  is  consequent- 
ly only  in  his  thirtieth  year.  At  an  early  age 
Mr.  Brooke  was  sent  to  Edgcwortli's  town-school 
then  conducted  by  Mr.  Lovoll  Edgowortli,  brother 
to  the  celebrated  Miss  Edgeworth — where  ho  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education.  After 
this  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  prepared  for 
Trinity  College,  under  the  able  instruction  of  the 
Rev.  William  Jones,  of  Denmark  street,  Ivutland 
Square.  Mr.  Brooke  was  intended  for  the  Irish 
bar ;  but  his  destiny  was  not  to  be  the  wool-sack. 
It  is  curious  to  trace  the  dawn  of  that  genius  or 
talent  for  which  men  are  distinguished  in  after 
years.  In  Mr.  Brooke  it  was  very  early  evinced, 
and  at  Edgeworth's  town-school  lie  carried  off  the 
greater  number  of  prizes  for  English  declamation  . 
His  introduction  to  tlie  stage  savors  more  of  ro- 
mance tlian  reality.  Wlien  barely  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  then  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Jones, 
he  chanced  one  nij;lit  to  visit  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Abbey  street.  The  play  produced  an  immense 
impression  on  his  ardent  mind.  He  was  resolved 
to  be  an  actor.  Accordingly,  on  the  following 
day,  unknown  to  his  friends,  he  called  on  Mr. 
C.alcraft,  the  worthy  manager,  and  com])letely 
startled  liim  by  gravely  rctiucsting  permission  to 
make  an  appearance  on  the  stage  of  tlie  Theatre 
Royal,  in  '•  William  Tell."  Imagine  a  slender 
youth  of  fifteen,  calHng  on  the  great  autocrat  of 
the  Engli.sh  stage,  and  re(]uesting  to  play  "  King 
John,"  and  you  may  liave  some  conception  of  the 
astonishment  of  the  Dublin  manager.  Mr.  Cal- 
craft,  observing  the  manly  and  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing of  the  boy,  received  him  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  im- 
propriety of  the  course.  Master  Brooke  was 
however,  not  so  easily  to  be  diverted  from  his 
histrionic  ambition.  He  persuaded  the  manager 
to  hear  him  recite  tlie  celebrated  passage  in 
"  William  Tell,"  commencing,  "  Ye  peaks  and 
crags,"  &.C.,  whidi  was  delivered  with  so  much 
force,  and  propriety  of  action  and  elocution,  that 
Mr,  Caleraft  could  not  rcfi-ain  from  expressing 
his  approval.  So  ended  Mr.  Brooke's  first  inter- 
view with  the  manager  of  a  theatre.  A  circum- 
stance at  tliis  time  occuiTcd  which  gave  the  future 
tragedian  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  liis  ambi- 
tion of  an  appearance  on  the  stage.  The  great 
Edmund  Kean  had  been  announced  to  appear  in 
Dublin,  and  much  interest  was  of  course  excited 
amongst  the  play-goers  of  that  gay  city.  Just  as 
the  time  of  his  appearance  approached,  Mr.  Cal- 
eraft received  a  letter  from  London,  intimating 
that  Kean  was  seriously  ill,  and  could  not  possi- 
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bly  fulfil  his  engagement.  The  manager,  know- 
ing from  experience  the  excitability  of  a  Dublin 
audience,  and,  moreover,  their  irascibility  when 
disappointed,  was  at  his  wits  end.  He  suddenly 
bethought  himself  of  his  young  visitor,  and  aware 
tliat  his  good  townsmen  are  easily  pleased,  so 
long  as  they  have  novelty,  he  resolved  to  bring 
fonvard  young  Brooke  as  a  '■  stop-gap,"  Ac- 
cordingly tlie  young  gentleman  was  announced 
in  the  liills,  and  on  Easter  Tuesday,  1833,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  in  "  Wil- 
liam Tell."  The  performance  had  all  the  blem- 
ishes which  were  naturally  to  be  expected  in  an 
untutored  and  inexperienced  boy  of  fifteen  ;  but 
evinced  also  the  possession  of  an  histrionic  genius 
of  high  promise,  A  very  competent  critic,  shortly 
after  this  event,  wrote  of  him  thus :  "  Nature  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  liim ;  his  heart  is  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  has  a  pregnant  fancy ;  but  of  what 
be  has  acquired  from  art  there  is  much  to  be  un- 
learned as  well  as  prosecuted.  His  career  is  one 
of  great  promise,  if  he  be  not  allured  or  urged 
into  a  wrong  path  at  first,"  To  return  to  the  first 
appearance  in  Dublin,  His  effort  in  "  Tell"  was 
so  successful  that  lie  successively  appeared  in 
'■  Virginius,"  "  Douglas,"  "  Rolla,"  &c.  Elated 
with  his  success,  he  visited  Gla.sgow,  Edinburgh, 
Newcastlc-npon-Tync,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Sheffield,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Colchester,  Cam- 
bridge, Yarmouth,  Bui-y  St,  Edmunds,  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  most  of  the  provincial  theatres  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  in  the  coiu-se  of  which  engage- 
ments he  enacted  many  of  the  leading  Shakspe- 
rian  parts  with  great  applause.  In  his  personal 
api)earanee  Mr,  Brooke  is  singularly  prepossess- 
ing. To  a  tall,  lithe,  and  graceful  form,  is  added 
a  face  full  of  intelligence,  and  of  marvellous  capa- 
bilitv  of  expressing  varied  and  intense  passion. 
His  whole  mien  is  grace  and  dignity  ;  to  these 
outward  perfections  there  is  the  invaluable  gift  of 
a  magnificent  voice,  from  which  the  grand  swell- 
ing periods  of  regal  tragedy  to  the  softest  melody 
of  the  most  melodious  verse  is  equally  effective 
grand  and  beautiful.  But  he  has  the  higher  at- 
tribute still  of  a  mind  which  can  seize  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  great  poet  and  give  them  full  and 
original  development.  Mr.  Brooke  is  no  copyist 
beyond  the  mere  mechanical  conventionalisms  of 
the  stage.  His  rendering  of  the  lofty  and  pas- 
sionate character  of  "  Othello  "  is  as  great  and 
original  as  was  the  conception  of  the  character 
by  the  poet.  Comparisons  will  necessarily  occur 
with  the  development  of  such  a  character  by  so 
great  a  genius  as  Kean ;  but  the  necessity  for 
such  a  comparison  only  more  strongly  exhibits 
the  power  of  the  actor.  His  late  engagement  in 
New  York  has  proved  eminently  successful,  and 
he  may  shortly  be  expected  in  Boston,  where  all 
the  lovers  of  tragic  talent  and  power  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  his  performances. 


— T—  ttfiliiT  inj: 


CASTLE   CABDBN,   FBOM   TUB   BITBK. 
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VIEW    OF    SANDUSKY    CUT,    OHIO. 


S.WDUSKY  CITY,  OHIO. 

Sandusky,  like  most  of  our  Western  cities,  has 
grown  with  tliat  magical  rapidity  peculiar  to  this 
continent.  It  has  6000  inliabitants,  with  numerous 
docks,  public  buildings  and  numberless  craft  con- 
stantly going  and  coming.  The  steamer  in  the 
foreground,  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  one  of  Reed's 
line  of  steamers,  plying  from  Buffalo  to  Toledo, 
touching  at  Erie,  Cleveland  and  Sandusky.  These 
steamers  are  unsurpassed  for  speed  and  comfort. 


SLEI(iIII\G  OX  BOgTOX   NECK. 

To  our  Boston  readers,  the  engraving  which 
our  artist  has  sketched  for  us  here,  will  require 
little  explanation ;  but  to  those  who  are  strangers 
to  the  good  city  of  notions,  we  must  explain. 
The  "  neck,"  so  called,  is  tlie  broad  thoroughfare 
of  upper  Washington  street,  where  it  connects 
Roxbury  to  Boston.  Here  there  is  a  fine  street 
of  some  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  for  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  and  perfectly  bold  and  open, 


lined  on  cither  side  by  fine  lofty  dwelling  houses. 
Here,  in  sleighing  time,  the  bucks  are  sure  to  re- 
sort of  an  afternoon,  in  the  light,  graceful  sleighs, 
and  fleet  c/i;)/)ec?  horses,  to  try  their  metal  against 
each  other.  A  2.40  pacer  is  very  common, 
and  at  times  more  than  a  hundred  sleighs  and 
horses  may  be  counted  at  once,  slipping  over  the 
•parkling  snow  with  the  rapidity  of  birds  on  the 
wing.  To  be  sure,  now  and  then  an  accident 
happens,  a  fine  horse  is  killed,  or  a  '•  human '' 


gets  his  skull  cracked,  but  that's  the  fortune  of 
war!  There  is  a  city  ordinance  prohibiting  this 
racing,  and  our  efficient  Marshal  Tukey  is  after 
the  b'lioys  with  his  posse  of  police.  During 
the  after  part  of  the  day  these  officers  are  station- 
ed along  the  route  with  books  and  pencils  in  their 
hands,  and  as  most  of  the  gay  bucks  are  known 
to  them  by  name,  if  they  trespass  they  are  easily 
found  out.  and  subjected  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  law. 


£LIIOU   BI£IKG   ON  BOSTON   NECK. 
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[Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 

AIMEE   LEMOYKE: 

— oi:. — 

THE   llEFUGEE. 

BV  MRS.  M.  E.  K0B1NS05J. 

HospiT.vLiTY  is  at  all  times  a  good  tliinj;- ; 
■but  wlicn  we  consider  tliat  it  lias  been  practised 
at  the  risk  of  life  and  liberty,  we  may  call  it  a 
rare  virtue. 

During  the  French  Kevolution  many  remark- 
aide  instances  of  hos])itality  occurred  towards 
the  French  refugees.  Death  oftentimes  was  the 
jieniilty  attached  to  tlic  crime  of  harborini;  these 
unfortunate  people.  JIany  lost  their  lives,  who 
were  brave  enough  to  dare  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  Death  even  was  disregarded,  and  did 
not  deter  many  from  aflbrding  an  asylum  to 
those  who  tremblingly  implored  their  protection. 
Some  of  these  cases  border  .so  much  upon  the 
romantic,  that  were  tlu-y  not  attested  by  persons 
worthy  to  he  believed,  they  would  not  be  cred- 
ited. The  following  is  an  instance  which  we 
tliink  will  interest  the  reader. 

Aimoe  Lemoync  was  the  niece  of  a  seston 
residing  at  Brussels.  She  Avas  aliout  ciglitecn 
years  of  age.  Aimee  possessed  tluit  dangerous 
gift  to  woman,  viz.,  beauty ;  but  it  luid  not  spoiUd 
her.  as  it  sometimes  does  tliose  thus  endowed. 
She  had  a  well-balanced  mind,  was  modest  and 
pleasing  in  her  deportment,  amiable  in  her  dis- 
jiosition,  and  not  easily  influenced  by  flattery. 
Aimee  was  an  orjihan  and  destitute,  with  no 
relative  but  an  uncle ;  and  tln-ough  his  liberality 
she  had  found  a  home. 

One  tine  day.  Aimee  was  alone  and  Ijusy  with 
licr  embroidery.  Slic  was  sitting  at  an  open 
door,  when  chancing  to  look  up,  she  saw'  a  nuni 
walking,  or  rather  running  in  the  direction  of 
Iter  uncle's  liou.-,e.  As  he  came  nearer,  she  ob- 
served that  he  was  extremely  agitated.  Intense 
terror  was  legibly  depicted  upon  his  conntenance_ 
lie  looked  wil<lly  and  imploringly  towards  her 
as  he  neared  the  holl^e. 

'What  does  it  mean  !"  thought  Aimee.  "I 
see  no  pursuers.  The  man  must  be  deranged- 
I  will  close  the  door  lest  lie  annoy  or  injure  mc." 
She  was  somewhat  startled  by  his  strange  ap- 
pearance, and  was  aljout  putting  her  thought 
into  execution  as  the  man  came  up. 

Obsening  such  an  earnest  expression  u])on 
his  countenance,  she  hesitated,  liaising  his 
hands  eiitrcatingly,  he  besought  her  protection. 
'■  Save  me,  save  nic,  mademoiselle !  Fear  no 
hann.  I  am  but  a  poor  French  refugee,  and  fly- 
ing from  the  troop  who  have.  I  fear,  discovered 
mv  retreat.  Assist  mc.  and  the  great  Father  of 
all  will  reward  you !" 

•■  I  wi.sh  no  reward, "  replied  Aimee.  touched 
by  liis  misfortunes.  ■■  I  would  willingly  help 
von  if  I  could,  but  there  is  no  jilace  within  the 
liouse  where  you  could  remain  concealed." 

Aimee  hesitated.  She  was  revolving  in  her 
mind  the  chances  .she  had  of  effectually  securing 
him  from  observation,  and  what  the  conse- 
C(ucnccs  of  such  an  action  might  be. 

■•  There  is  nothing  but  danger  before  me.  and 
I  am  lost  if  I  return  !"  exclaimed  the  refugee, 
observing  her  hesitation. 

He  was  not  long  left  in  doubt :  her  indecision 
was  but  momentary.  She  had  concluded  to 
perform  a  generous  act.  an<l  trust  the  event  to  a 
liigher  power.  Turning  to  the  anxious  refugee, 
she  said  : 

"Come  in.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  Follow 
me." 

She  conducted  him  through  the  house  and  led 
the  wav  to  an  out-l)iiil(Iing.  whidi  was  situated 
near  the  dwelling  and  l)ut  seldom  used. 

•■  router  here,"  she  said.  "I  think  you  will  lie 
secure  for  a  time.  Do  not  attempt  to  depart, 
for  if  the  troops  are  in  Brussels,  they  will  relax 
none  of  their  vigilance  in  attempting  to  discover 
your  retreat.  Conceal  yourself  in  some  corner, 
and  whoever  may  enter,  speak  to  none  cxccjit 
mvsdt'.  You  can  exjiect  no  synipatliy  from  my 
uncle.  He  likes  not  your  cause,  and  would  view 
tliis  a<t  of  mine  in  any  but  a  favorable  light.  I 
will  cnileavor  to  convey  you  fnod  during  tbe 
night  time.' 

Aimeo  dejiarled.  and  the  rcfagee  was  left 
alone.  As  the  fonner  entered  tlie  hous".  she 
found  that  her  uikIc  ba<l  returned.  Ijriiiging  with 
liim  a  friend.  Tliey  were  conversing  earnestly 
concerning  a  woman  wIjd  had  given  shelter  and 
protection  to  an  outbiwid  dejiuty.  and  who  liad 
s'lecdilv  fi)llowed  him  to  the  guillotine  on  ae- 
ciiunt  "f  tlie  iiolilc  ai|. 


'■  Her  punishmest  was  just,"  observed  her 
uncle,  sternly.  '■  If  people  will  meddle  with 
what  does  not  concern  them,  and  jnit  llie  law  at 
defiance,  they  must  take  the  conse(pienccs.'' 

Aimeo  trembled.  How  soon  might  she  be  in 
the  place  of  that  heroic  though  unfortunate  wo- 
.  man.  For  a  moment,  and  only  for  a  moment, 
did  she  regret  her  generous  deed.  Compassion 
took  the  place  which  had  been  usurped  by  fear. 
Towards  niglit,  Aimee  found  an  opportunity 
— when  slio  was  unobserved — to  carry  the  ref- 
ugee food.  During  the  interview,  he  informed 
her  that  his  name  was  Julien  Montisco.  He  had 
been  suspected  of  being  a  royalist,  and  was 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  to  avoid  the 
agents  of  Robespierre  :  and  by  the  merest  chance 
had  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  their  hands. 

Aimee  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the  ])crson 
of  the  refugee.  He  was  a  young  man,  apparently 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  His  features 
were  regular,  and  ho  could  justly  bo  called  good 
looking.  The  expression  of  his  counteiianec 
was  noble,  and  gave  ample  assurance  of  a  good 
heart  and  disjiosition  His  manners  were  refined, 
and  he  had  evidently  occupied  a  high  station  in 
society.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  ser- 
vices she  had  rendered  him,  in  eloquent  tenns, 
with  fears  that  the  generous  act  might  com- 
promise her  own  safety. 

Aimee  assured  him  slic  a])prehended  no  dan- 
ger. Her  uncle  had  no  suspicions,  anil  she 
tliought  if  nothing  was  lieard  of  the  troops  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  lie  might  endeavor  to 
leave  the  city  and  gain  the  country,  where  he 
would  be  comparatively  safe. 

As  the  young  girl  was  entering  tlie  honse.  she 
])erceived  a  small  company  of  soldiers  advanc- 
ing. Her  heart  sank  within  her;  she  feared  all 
was  discovered,  and  trembled  for  her  own  safety 
as  well  as  that  of  the  young  Frenchman. 

Her  fears  were  soinewliat  quieted,  when  she 
learned  that  the  object  of  their  visit  w-as  to  ob- 
tain lodgings  for  the  night.  Thougli  tlicir  pres- 
ence would  somewhat  incommode  him,  and  he 
niuch  preferred  that  tlicy  sliould  go  farther,  the 
.sexton  thought  it  policy  to  grant  tlieir  request 
Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  their 
stay,  but  the  house  proving  too  small  to  accom- 
modate the  whole  company,  some  of  the  soldiers 
wore  conducted  to  the  identical  out-building  iu 
which  the  refugee  was  concealed. 

The  darkness  of  niglit  favored  him.  however, 
and  he  remained  uiio1)served ;  but  the  reader 
may  imagine  that  his  emotions  were,  in  no  de- 
gree, enviable. 

Aimee  feeling  assured  tliat  the  danger  of  dis- 
covery was  immhient.  determined,  at  any  hazard, 
upon  removing  him  to  a  place  of  greater  securitv. 
But  where  was  that  place  to  be  found  !  It  was 
no  easy  matter  to  decide  upon,  and  for  a  time 
our  heroine  utterly  despaired  of  assisting  him 
farther.  She  was  about  giving  him  np  for  lost, 
when  a  sudden  thought  oeeuiTcd  to  hei-. 

Preparing  a  small  dark  lantern,  wliieh  she 
found  in  her  room,  she  seated  herself  and  waited 
for  the  loud  sounds  to  cease  which  issued  from 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  captain  and  his  men. 
The  house  at  length  became  silent.  She  noise- 
lessly descended  the  stairs,  pausing  a  moment 
only  at  the  door  of  her  uncle's  room  to  assure 
herself  that  he  slept.  His  deep  and  sonorous 
breathing  soon  satisfied  her  that  she  had  nought 
to  fear  in  that  quarter.  Taking  down  a  large 
key  which  was  susijcnded  near  tlie  door,  she 
softly  lifted  tlie  latch,  left  the  house,  and  hastily 
walked  towards  the  out-building. 

I'lacing  her  lamp  in  a  secure  place,  she  cau- 
tiously proceeded  to  tlic  entrance.  There  was 
but  one  way  of  ingress  to  the  building,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  she  should  pass  four  or  five 
soldiers  before  .she  could  reach  the  refugee.  It 
was  a  hazardous  undertaking,  but  there  was  no 
alternative. 

Opening  tlic  door  cautiously,  slie  listened  in- 
tently. All  was  still.  The  moon  was  shining 
diinly  through  the  clouds  at  the  time,  and  its 
faint  l)caiiis,  as  they  gleamed  tlirough  tlie  crevices 
of  the  Imihling.  just  sufiieed  to  guide  her  to  the 
corner  wlii're  the  Frencliman  was  concealed. 
She  sliuddered  lest  one  mis-step  sliould  wake 
the  slecjiing  soldiers.  Onward  she  went,  gradu- 
ally making  the  distame  less  between  herself 
and  the  oliject  of  her  foli<-iliide.  Suddenly  she 
hoard  a  souutl.  ller  breathing  seemed  sus])end- 
ed.  Her  terror  was  so  great  that  she  feared  be- 
coming insensible.  The  .sounds  gradnally  ceased. 
and  when  she  gained  courage  to  look  around. 
slie  perceived  tliat  one  of  the  siddiers  had  moved 
in  his  sleep  and  occasioned  the  noise.  Quickly 
rcpainiiig  her  se1f-|'<issessinn,  the   young  ph-1  .'ip- 


proached  the  refugee.      He  had  heard  footsteps 
and  now  recognized  Amee. 

"  Follow  me  !''  she  whispered  softly,  placing  a 
linger  tipon  her  lips  iu  token  of  silence,  and 
beckoning  liini  towards  her. 

He  silently  obeyed.  Tliey  wound  their  way 
successl'ully  through  the  sleeping  soldiers,  and 
were  just  ready  to  pass  over  tlie  threshold,  when 
one  of  tlicm  awaking  suddenly  from  sleep,  ex- 
claimed ; 

■■  'Wlio  goes  there  ?" 

'•  A  friend,''  answered  Aimee.  as  calmly  as  her 
feelings  would  allow,  adroitly  iutciiiosing  lier- 
self  between  the  refugee  and  the  soldier. 

'•  What  name  .'"  demanded  the  latter. 

■■  Aimee,  the  sexton's  daughter,"  answered  our 
heroine,  ready  to  faint  with  fear. 

Tlie  soldier  ajipeared  satisfied  upon  liearing 
tlie  name,  and  still  drowsy,  prcjiarcd  to  resume 
his  .slumbers. 

Aimee  and  the  refugee  tremblingly  closed 
tlic  door,  and  moved  hastily  away  from  the  dan- 
gerous neighborhood.  Hastily  securing  her  lamp, 
she  silently  conducted  tlie  Frenchman  to  a  church 
situated  near  her  uncle's  house.  Delivering  the 
lantern  to  her  companion,  siio  inserted  the  key 
into  the  lock.  The  massive  bolts  flew  hack,  the 
door  opened  and  they  entered. 

The  eluireli  had  a  deserted  looking  ajuiear- 
ance,  and  as  they  passed  through  the  long  aisles, 
the  deep  galleries  and  high  arches  frowned 
gloomily  upon  them,  producing  a  feeling  of  awe 
in  tlic  mind  of  Aimee.  The  dim  light  which  she 
carried  added  not  a  little  to  tlic  somlu'cness  of  its 
aspect. 

The  sacred  character  of  the  ]ilaco  liad  not  pre- 
vented the  ravages  of  war.  It  had  been  robbed 
of  its  ornaments,  and  the  shadows  that  fell  here 
and  there,  presented  a  desolate  and  dismal  as- 
])ect  to  the  alroadj-  overwrought  feelings  of 
Aimee.  Quickening  her  steps,  she  passed  be- 
hind the  altar,  the  refngec  closely  following. 

A  circunistance  had  transpired  some  time  pre- 
viously, which  put  Aimee  in  possession  of  a  se- 
cret which  she  knew  few  persons  had  any  idea  of. 
As  we  have  said  before,  they  passed  behind  the 
altar,  and  Aimee,  lowering  her  lamp,  attcntivelj' 
examined  the  floor.  Knowing  the  exact  locality, 
she  soon  discovered  a  trap  door  which  was  not 
easy  to  diseeni.  It  fitted  so  nicely  that  no  joint 
could  bo  perceived,  except  by  rigid  scrutiny. 
She  raised  the  door.  A  narrow,  tottering  stair- 
case, damp  with  age  and  mould,  presented  itself 
to  view.  Turning  to  the  refugee,  the  young 
girl  said: 

'•  This  itaircasc  will  lead  you  to  a  vault.  The 
remains  of  a  great  and  illustrious  family  repose 
here  in  silence  and  forgclfulness.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly place,  I  admit ;  l>ut  no  choice  remains. 
No  person  will  ever  tlunk  of  searcliing  for  you 
in  this  deserted  and  solemn  place,  and  you  can 
rest  easy  on  the  subject  of  discovery.  I  will 
liring  you  food  as  soon  as  possible.  Go  below, 
and  remain  until  some  way  of  escape  can  be 
found.  I  thinlv  I  shall  find  no  difliculty  in  visit- 
ing you  on  the  morrow." 

"  I  obey,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  refugee, 
taking  the  hand  of  Aimee,  and  casting  upon  her 
a  grateful  look.  "  May  God  reward  you  for  the 
kindness  you  have  manifested  towards  an  unfor- 
tunate fellow-being.  You  may,  perhaps,  bring 
great  calamity  upon  yourself  in  my  cause ;  if 
anything  should  transpire  to  your  injury,  I  should 
never  forgi\o  myself.  I  can  only  reiterate  my 
thanks,  and  again  jiray  that  you  may  be  blessed." 

••  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  monsieur.  I 
think  the  extreme  danger  is  now  passed.  If  I 
shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  instrument  of 
giving  you  liberty,  the  consciousness  of  having 
])ei-fornied  a  good  action  will  bo  ample  reward. 
Good  niglit,  monsieur.  Be  ho])et'ul  until  we 
meet  again." 

He  prepared  to  descend  with  the  lam|)  in  his 
hand.  The  rotten  stairs  groaned  and  creaked 
with  his  weight  at  every  step.  It  appeared  to 
liim  as  tliougb  he  was  entering  a  living  tomb. 
jViince  waited  until  lie  toiiclicd  the  last  step. 
He  turned,  waved  his  liand,  smiled  sadly,  and 
the  tra])  door  closed  upon  him. 

Aimee  gro;)ed  her  way  through  the  thick  dark- 
ness, but  lieiug  familiar  witli  the  locality  of  the 
sunoiinding  objects,  slie  gained  the  door  in  .safety. 
Many  young  girls,  and  oven  those  of  mature 
age.  would  have  felt  fear  upon  finding  themselves 
alone  in  a  cluirch.  at  miilniglit.  iu  utier  dark- 
ness ;  but  Aimee  had  a  brave  licarl ;  and  had 
she  not  once  before,  on  that  eventful  niglit.  been 
iu  a  much  more  dangerous  situation  than  this  ! 

Placing  tlie  key  again  in  the  lock,  she  secured 
the   'oor.  and   "illi   rapid   *trps  battened   home. 


She  mot  with  no  accident,  and  hcsit.iting  a  mo- 
ment to  observe  if  all  was  silent,  she  sofily  en- 
tered. Having  restored  the  key  to  its  accus- 
tomed idaco,  she  carefully  ascended  the  stairs, 
and  gained  her  own  room  in  safety.  Thankful 
that  she  had  .•,uecoeded  so  well,  and  being  fa- 
tigued with  her  exertions,  she  soon  retired  to 
rest. 

Upon  going  down  in  the  morning,  she  feared 
meeting  the  soldier  they  had  alarmed  the  pre- 
vious night,  lest  lie  should  mention  seeing  lior, 
ami  especially  in  the  presence  of  her  uncle;  as 
in  that  case  she  would  be  obliged  to  ex])lain 
why  she  was  there. 

The  soldier,  however,  had  apparently  forgot- 
ten the  incident,  and  did  not  refer  to  it  in  any 
manner. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  captain  dis- 
missed the  soldiers,  tolling  the  sexton  that  if 
convenient,  ho  him.self  would  remain  two  or 
three  days,  as  good  lodgings  were  somewhat 
difficult  to  bo  procured  in  that  neighborhood. 
The  sexton,  thotigh  somewhat  sur|)ri.scd  at  the 
request,  consented,  and  the  ca|)taiu  was  soon 
domiciled  in  the  house. 

Aimeo  Lemoyne,  as  we  have  said  before,  was 
beautiful.  She  possessed  features  that  could  not 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  observer. 
The  gallant  captain  had  di.scovered  the  same 
thing,  and  thinking  it  a  good  way  to  employ  his 
time,  determined  to  woo  and  win  licrfora  bride. 
In  his  estimation,  she  wa.s  fitted  for  any  station 
in  society,  and  would  disgrace  no  man  bv  a  con- 
nection with  her. 

In  this  the  cajitaiu  was  not  mistaken.  Aimee 
had  received  a  good  education,  her  intuition  was 
quick,  and  having  natural  talent,  she  had  profited 
by  the  advantages  she  had  received. 

And  now  we  must  mfoi-m  the  reader  of  an- 
other object  which  the  captain  had  in  view  in 
remaining  longer  at  the  house  of  the  sexton. 
He  liad  been  informed  that  the  latter  was  sus- 
pected of  concealing  an  emigrant,  and  had  re- 
ceived instraetions  from  a  superior  officer  to  visit 
the  suspected  person  and  watch  him  closely. 

Thinking  that  if  the  object  of  his  visit  was 
made  known,  the  sexton  (if  really  guilty)  would 
find  some  moans  of  secreting  the  emigrant,  the 
captain,  without  informing  his  men,  detennined 
to  watch  eveiy  movement  of  the  sexton  and  his 
niece,  as  they  would  bo  likely  (if  not  openly  sus- 
pected) to  be  less  upon  their  guard. 

Thus  we  sec  the  captain  had  a  double  object 
in  obtaining  lodgings  in  the  house  with  Aimee. 

Many  times  during  the  day  had  the  latter  en- 
deavored to  gain  a  few  moments  (unobserved)  to 
visit  the  refugee  and  carry  him  food.  But  fate, 
or  the  captain  (most  likely  the  latter),  seemed 
against  it.  If  she  left  the  room,  the  cajitain  very 
soon  followed,  and  she  found  it  impossible  to 
gain  even  time  enough  to  leave  the  house,  much 
loss  to  proceed  to  the  vault  and  return  without 
being  missed.  Seeing  that  it  availed  nothing, 
she  desisted  from  any  farther  attempts  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  hoping  that  when 
night  arrived  she  would  be  freed  from  the  trou- 
blesome watchfulness  of  the  captain. 

She  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  howeve  r. 
He  remained  with  the  family  during  tlic  evening, 
and  before  retiring,  requested  as  a  favor  the 
privilege  of  occupying  a  room  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  near  her  uncle's.  He  alleged  as  a  reason 
for  making  this  request,  that  it  would  be  much 
more  iilcasant  to  have  a  room  near  his  host ;  but 
the  real  object  was  to  be  near  enough  to  the  sex- 
ton and  Aimee  to  prevent  either  from  leaving 
the  lioiisc  unheard  by  him.  The  night  ))reviou3 
he  had  not  mentioned  the  subject ;  for  his  men 
being  in  and  around  the  house,  he  feared  no  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  family  when  so  many 
cars  were  in  the  vicinity ;  but  now  he  appre- 
hended more  danger,  and  accordingly  took  bet- 
ter ])recautions. 

His  request  was  granted,  thougfi  it  evideutiv 
jierjilcxcd  the  sexton  not  a  little.  He  could  per- 
ceive no  choice  in  the  rooms,  and  thought  the 
reason  assigned  for  changing  apartments  rather 
a  trifling  one. 

^Vimee  was  sorely  distressed.  Slie  had  thought 
— and  to  do  her  justice,  it  was  not  very  flattering 
to  hi  r  vanity — tliat.  poriiaps.  she  was  the  object 
ol'  the  cajitain's  assiduous  attentions :  now,  .she 
thought  she  was  wrong  in  the  sup]iositioii ;  for 
she  perceived,  with  a  woman's  penetration,  that 
lie  had  another  motive,  and  she  could  not  long 
remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  that  motive. 

She  feared  tlie  W(n'st.  Probably  he  was  u]ioii 
the  track  of  the  refugee,  and  her  very  endeavors 
to  elude  his  presence  during  the  day.  had  con- 
firmed liini  ill  bis  suspicion'^.     He  had  obviouslv 
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taken  tlio  rooiii  to  prcvpiit  lur  fi-oin  Icnviiif:  the 
house  unheard.  She  had  no  one  to  assist  her. 
Her  room  wh-s  situated  in  the  second  story,  and 
the  window  was  some  distance  from  the  oronnd. 
They  liad  one  domestic  only,  and  she  was  not  to 
he  confided  in. 

Not  knowintr  what  to  do,  and  thinkinp;  that 
perliajis  tlie  morrow  wouki  hrin;r  some  way  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  the  refugee,  she  retired, 
hut  not  to  sleep. 

It  w:is  a  lone:  nis'ht  to  Aimee.  Tlie  mornin;,' 
fame  at  len;rth.  and  with  it  oidy  a  renewal  of 
her  misfortunes.  To  quiet,  in  some  measure, 
her  distressin<r  thought,  she  took  a  hook  and  at- 
tempted to  read.  Her  thoughts  were  not  upon 
the  words  she  was  reading  mechanieally ;  she 
found  them  wandering  towards  the  refugee  ;  he 
was  suffering,  no  douht,  for  want  of  food,  and 
what  was  worse,  he  would  think  she  had  deserted 
him.  The  captain,  of  course,  was  present,  and 
noticing  the  cxpi-ession  of  her  CDuntenance.  he 
drew  his  chair  towards  her  and  said  ; 

'■  You  appear  wholly  engrosse<l  hy  your 
thouglits,  madpmoi.<elle  .iViniee.  Are  they  of  a 
very  pleasing  nature  ?" 

'•  I  do  not  recognize  your  right  to  know  my 
thoughts,  nor  am  1  disposed  to  reveal  them,'' 
answered  Aimee,  somewhat  vexed ;  for  she 
imagined  he  suspected  the  nature  of  her  medita- 
tions. 

••  I  meant  no  olfence,"  replied  he.  '"  I  thought 
I  might  prcserihe  some  remedy,  possihly,  if  they 
were  not  agrceahle,"  added  the  captain,  smiling. 

This  was  only  making  had  worse  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, finding  the  subject  did  not  please,  tried 
another.     After  a  short  pause,  he  resumed : 

'•  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  consider  indispensa- 
ble to  beauty  in  woman,  mademoiselle  !' 

'■  As  you  jjlease,''  rejilicd  Aimee. 

'■  First,  a  sparkling  dark  eye,  glossy  black 
hair,  airanged  in  ringlets  like  those  you  wear — " 

'•  Well,"  rejoined  Aimee. 

'•  A  fair  complexion,  with  cheeks  about  as 
rosy  as  yours  ;  a  small  inouth,  displaying,  when 
phc  smile.s.  pearly  white  teeth." 

The  captain  paused.  He  evidently  expected 
an  answer. 

•'  Why  do  you  use  comparisons  V 

'■  Because  I  think  you  a  very  good  model  of 
female  beauty."  re])Iied  the  desperate  captain. 

'•  A  compliment !  I  thank  you  !"  rejoined 
Aimee. 

'•Not  a  compliment,  mademoiselle,  hut  the 
truth.  Upon  honor,  I  mean  what  I  say !''  ex- 
claimed the  captain,  warmly. 

'■  Excuse  me  now  ;  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you," 
said  Aimee ;  and  she  hastily  left  the  apartment, 
vainly  hoping  that  something  would  transpire  to 
dr.aw  the  captain  from  the  house. 

She  sat  down  in  her  own  room  and  tried  to 
collect  her  thoughts.  After  considerable  delib- 
eration, she  decided  upon  a  plan  which  would 
perhaps  gain  her  a  chance  to  visit  the  suffering 
refugee.  She  would  feign  to  receive  the  atten- 
tions of  the  captain  with  pleasure.  He  pretend- 
ed to  be  or  was  really,  judging  from  his  words 
and  actions,  in  love  with  her.  It  was  of  little 
consequence  whether  he  meant  what  he  said,  or 
whether,  to  beguile  a  weary  hour,  he  was  having 
a  flirtation  that  meant  nothing  good. 

The  art  of  dissimulation  was  new  to  her.  and 
the  risk  was  great ;  Imt  the  motive  was  a  good 
one.  and  her  decision  was  soon  made. 

Taking  her  embroidery,  she  once  more  entered 
the  room  she  had  left.  What  she  had  to  do 
must  bo  done  quickly.  The  captain  looked  sur- 
prised; he  thought  she  had  repented.  He  was 
not  an  adept  in  the  art  of  love-making,  and  was 
at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  his  sentiments. 
He  again  seated  himself  beside  her.  Taking  a 
piece  of  her  embroidery,  he  expatiated  upon  its 
beauties  until  the  theme  was  an  old  one.  An- 
other silence  followed. 

'•  You  have  a  pretty  name,  mademoiselle,"  he 
said,  at  length. 

'■  Aimee  :  do  you  like  it  V 

'•  Very  much ;  Aimee  Lemoyne  is  a  good 
name,  but  Aimee  Raubert  would  he  a  better," 
observed  the  captain,  signiiicantlv. 

'■  Your  name,  I  believe,  is  it  not  ("  asked 
Aimee,  looking  timidly  into  his  face. 

••  Yes.  mademoiselle,  and  could  you  be  i)er- 
suadcd  to  adopt  Raubert  in  place  of  Lemo-nic.  I 
should  become  the  haiijiiest  of  men  !" 

'■  Consult  my  uncle.  Capt.  Kaubert.  I  could 
never  change  my  name  unless  his  consent  was 
gained."  replied  Aimee.  iritli  charming  frankness. 

••  And  have  I  really  your  consent  to  apjjlv  to 
your  uncle;"  exclaimed  the  captain,  oven'ovcd 
ill  V\<  ^'■luiil  Co-tun". 


'■  You  have,"  replied  Aimee. 
•■  I  will  immediately  seek  an  interview.  But  I 
am  quite  sure  of  his  approval,"  he  added,  at- 
tenij'ting  to  take  Aimcc's  hand.  She  playfully 
withdrew  it,  and  ob.served,  that  "  she  heard  her 
uncle's  voice  and  must  go  to  him." 

Tlius  far  all  was  well :  if  the  contemplated  in- 
terview could  be  brought  about,  she  hoped  dur- 
ing the  time  that  her  absence  would  not  be  no- 
ticed, and  she  could  fly  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  refug.:e.  She  had  no  fears  but  she  could  ex- 
tricate herself,  in  someway,  from  any  claims  the 
captain  might  have  upon  her. 

Here  again  slic  was  disa])pointcd.  Her  uncle 
had  been  called  away  on  business  at  the  time 
she  was  leaving  the  captain,  and  had  left  word 
he  would  not  return  till  late  at  night.  This  was 
had  news  for  both  Aimee  and  the  captain.  Dur- 
ing the  consultation  of  the  latter  with  our  hero- 
ine, the  sexton  had  left  the  !'.ouse  unseen,  and  the 
emigrant  had  probalily  escaped  him ;  for  the 
captain  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  sexton 
had  secreted  him.  This  was  unfortunate  for  the 
captain  ;  but  he  consoled  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  Aimee  was  worth  a  dozen  emigrants. 
Tlie  intentions  of  Aimee  were  also  frustrated 
for  the  time.  She  had  no  hope  of  leaving  the 
house  till  her  uncle's  return.  Tlic  captain's 
scrutiny  annoyed  her  excessively,  but  there  was 
no  remedy. 

It  was  now  near  night  of  the  second  di-.y.  She 
jiicturcd  to  herself  the  starving  refugee,  stretched 
upon  the  cold  earth,  a  \n-ey  to  the  most  agoniz- 
ing feelings  which  it  is  possible  for  lunnan  na- 
ture to  endure. 

Let  us  return  to  the  vault.  When  ^Vimee 
closed  the  door,  he  endeavored  to  examine  by 
the  dim  light  of  his  lamp,  the  interior  of  the 
place  that  was  to  be  his  habitation  for  a  time. 
No  i)en  can  describe  his  astonishment  when  he 
recognized  among  the  inscriptions,  the  arms  of 
liis  own  family.  He  viewed  the  toml>s  of  his 
relatives  of  many  generations  back,  and  with 
reverence  and  allection,  dwelt  on  their  memories. 
The  flight  of  time  passed  unheeded,  the  first 
day,  atuong  so  many  new  and  startling  reflec- 
tions. The  excitement  under  which  he  labored 
supported  him,  in  a  measure.  The  second  day 
came,  and  the  demands  of  nature  grew  imperi- 
ous. He  wondered  much  why  Aimee.  after  so 
many  exertions  in  his  behalf,  had  left  him  so 
long.  Could  she  have  forgotten  him  !  Impos- 
sible !  She  might  have  been  suspected — betray- 
ed, perhaps — by  the  soldier  whom  they  had 
aroused  the  i)revious  night,  and  his  enemies  had 
left  him  to  die  a  lingering  and  awful  death  ! 
Terhaps  she  was  a  victim  to  their  tyranny — had 
sacrificd  herself  to  save  him  ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  the  claims 
of  hunger  and  thirst  became  insupiiortable.  Ilis 
sufferings  increased  every  moment.  Liberty 
was  sweet ;  but  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of 
water  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  him 
than  even  liberty.  He  watched  his  lamp  with 
anxious  solicitti^;  the  light  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  flickered  in  the  socket,  finally  went  out, 
and  he  was  left  alone  in  darkness  with  the  dead ! 
Human  nature  could  bear  no  more.  Exhaust- 
ed with  his  efforts,  hopes  and  fears,  he  became 
insensible.  How  long  he  reraaiucd  in  that  state, 
he  knew  not;  but  slowly,  very  slowly,  his  con- 
sciousness returned.  Memory  again  resumed 
her  sway.  His  condition  he  vividly  realized, 
and  he  wished,  nay  prayed,  tliat  dealh  would 
deliver  him  from  the  prolongation  of  such  terri- 
ble suft'ering. 

But  hark  !  was  that  a  sound  that  he  heard  ? 
He  started  wildly  up  and  listened.  Yes,  he 
recognized  the  voice  of  Aimee  ;  .she  was  calling 
him  from  the  door.  Overcome  with  sudden  joy 
and  faint  from  exhaustion,  his  tongue  refused 
him  utterance.  He  tried  to  answer,  hut  the 
sounds  died  away  in  his  throat :  and  almost  par- 
alyzed with  emotion,  moved  neither  haiul  nor 
foot.  It  was  an  awful  moment  for  the  poor  ref- 
ugee. A  mournful  exclamation  struck  upon 
his  ear.  He  knew  that  Aimee,  hearing  no  an- 
swer or  movement,  would  believe  him  dead,  and 
that  his  last  hope  was  fleeting  away. 

Recalling  his  exhausted  energies  by  an  almost 
superhuman  eftbrt.  he  found  his  voice  and  ut- 
tered a  thrilling  shriek  which  echoed  throughout 
the  vault,  ami  then  be  relapsed  again  into  insen- 
sibility. 

Aimee  had  remained  standing  near  the  door, 
absorbed  in  painful  reflections.  As  he  had  an- 
ticipated, hearing  no  movement  on  the  ])art  of 
the  refugee,  she  fully  believed  him  dead.  aTid 
had  not  the  strength  or  courage  to  go  down. 
Hearing   the    cry.  she   quickly  threw  hack    the 


gentle  heart  of  Aimee  was  shocked  when  slic 
discovered  liim  in  such  a  situation.  She  hast- 
ened up  the  staircase  and  returned  with  a  basket 
of  provisions  and  a  large  bottle  of  wine.  She 
placed  tho  latter  to  his  lips,  and  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  gradually  return  to 
life.  When  lie  had  satisfied  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  Aimee  explained  the  reasons  of  her  ap- 
parent desertion.  Slio  told  him  frankly  how  she 
was  situated,  and  tiie  dissimulation  she  had 
practised  in  order  to  obtain  the  (>pp(n-lunity 
which  she  had  improved. 

'•I  maybe  unable  to  visit  yon  agahi,  mon- 
sieur," she  said,  with  a  sigh.  •■  I  have  trifled 
with  a  man  who  may  be  worthy,  and  practised  a 
deception  which  may  prove  trouldesomc.  1 
shall  endca\or  to  devise  some  mode  of  freeing 
myself  from  hi.s  importunities.  The  captain  un- 
doubtedly sus])ects  myself  and  uncle  of  conceal- 
ing some  one.  for  his  scrutiny  has  been  constant 
since  he  entered  the  house.  I  shall  unquestion- 
ably be  watched  closer  than  ever  on  my  return, 
though  my  uncle  has  no  suspicions  of  the  trulli. 
I  have  brought  refreshment  enough  to  sustain 
life  several  days,  if  I  should  be  prevented  from 
retuniing  again.  The  trap  door  you  can  open 
from  below,  and  the  church  door  shall  he  left 
unlocked.  During  the  night  time  you  can.  per- 
haps, venture  forth  and  trust  to  circumstances 
for  your  escape.     1  can  aid  you  no  further." 

■J  may  never  sec  you  again,  Aimee,"'  rejilied 
the  refugee,  taking  the  unresisting  hand  of  tho 
dex'oted  young  girl  and  pressing  it  warmly. 
••  My  gratitude  is  inexpressible  for  tiie  kindness  I 
have  received  at  your  hands.  During  these  three 
long  days  of  suft'ering.  your  dear  image  was  ever 
in  my  tlioughts.  May  I  have  the  mournful 
pleasure  of  thinking  you  will  sometimes  remcm- 
l)cr  the  poor  refugee  you  have  delivered  from 
death  !"  he  added,  earnestly  watching  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance. 

Aimee  blushed.  Slie  could  not  help  owning 
to  herself  that  the  words  the  young  and  haiul- 
some  Erenchman  had  spoken,  fell  pleasantly 
upon  her  ear.  She  had  detected  herself  many 
limes  in  thinking — aside  from  his  misfortunes — 
that  he  was  a  man  well  calculated  to  make  a 
woman  happy.  Pity,  it  is  said,  is  akin  to  love, 
and  in  this  case  it  was  very  nearly  allied  to  that 
gentle  emoticm. 

■■  If  it  will  afford  you  any  pleasure,  be  assured 
I  shall  often  think  of  you,"  replied  Aimee,  tim- 
idly. '■  Receive  my  best  wishes  and  prayers  for 
your  escape.  Our  interview  must  be  short,  as  I 
am  liable  to  discovery  at  any  moment." 

At  this  crisis,  Aimee  imagined  she  heard  foot- 
steps. Hastily  ascending  the  stairs  she  listened. 
She  was  not  mistaken  ;  the  heavy  trcad  of  men 
echoed  through  the  lofty  church.  Turning 
quickly,  she  pulled  the  door  softly  dow7i  and 
flew  back  to  tho  vault.  Motioning  the  aston- 
ished refugee  to  silence,  in  a  wliis])er  she  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  new  threatening  danger. 
Hardly  daring  to  breathe,  they  e;igerly  await- 
ed the  result.  Aimee  distinctly  recognized  the 
voices  of  the  captain  and  her  uncle.  The  latter, 
perfectly  conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  dan.ger  that  menaced 
Aimee.  proudly  led  the  way  through  the  church, 
and  directed  the  captain  to  search  every  corner, 
that  he  might  be  fully  assured  of  his  good  faith. 
What  a  situation  for  the  devoted  girl  and  the 
refugee !  Many  limes  they  heard  footsteps  on 
the  door,  aud  were  terrified  lest  its  existence 
was  discovered.  Every  step  struck  a  death 
knell  to  their  hearts ;  and  hardly  daring  to 
breathe,  they  gave  up  all  for  lost. 

At  length  all  was  quiet  above  t'lem.  The 
echo  of  steps  and  voices  was  now  no  longer 
heard.  Everything  remaining  still,  Aimee  ven- 
tured softly  to  ascend  the  stairs.  Pausing  at 
the  top,  she  placed  her  ear  to  the  door.  Hear- 
ing nothing,  she  lifted  it  and  looked  cautiously 
around.  Stepping  over  the  door,  .she  examined 
the  church  attentively,  and  being  satisfied  tliat 
the  intruders  had  gone,  she  returned  to  the 
vault.  The  conversation  so  abruptly  broken  off', 
could  not  be  resumed.  Telling  the  refugee  that 
they  had  nothing  further  to  fear  at  that  time,  it 
was  necessarv-  for  the  safety  of  both  that  she 
should  not  delay  leaving  the  church,  she  again 
jiromiscd  to  visit  him  if  circumstances  favored. 
It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  sud- 
den visit  of  the  captain  and  sexton  to  the  church. 
As  soon  as  the  latter  bad  returned.  Ai?nee,  after 
seeing  the  captain  proceed  to  her  uncle's  room, 
took  adviuitage  of  his  absence  as  has  been 
related. 

Exjilaining   the  olijcct  of  his   interview,  the 
captain  desired  tho  sexton  to  consider  the  sub- 


was  astonished  at  such  a  proposal.  He  thought 
Aimee  too  easily  suited,  and  could  hardly  credit 
the  captain  when  he  assured  him  that  Aimec'.s 
consent  was  already  given.  The  uncle,  more- 
over, had  rather  ambitious  views.  He  had 
hoped  to  marry  Aimee  to  a  man  of  wealth  and 
distinction ;  and  he  had  good  rca.sons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  captain  was  a  person  of  small  for- 
tune, extravagant  hal)ils.  aud  lacking  in  principle. 
Perceiving  that  his  ))roposals  were  not  receiv- 
ed with  as  much  pleasure  as  he  had  anticipated, 
and  that  the  sexton  did  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  the  captain 
thought  a  little  threatening  would  not  come 
amiss.  Coolly  informing  the  sexton  that  he 
was  suspected  of  concealing  an  emigrant,  and 
tliat  his  actions  had  confirmed  him  in  that  be- 
lief, he  had  concluded  to  suspend  any  farther 
action  in  the  case,  and  spare  the  gray  hairs  of 
the  old  man,  on  condition  that  Aimee  should 
become  his  briilc. 

Astounded  at  such  an  accusation,  and  proudly 
conscious  of  his  entire  innocence,  the  se.xton  re- 
plied that  the  captain  was  at  full  liberty  to 
search  his  premises  as  rigorously  as  he  pleased ; 
but  that  he  should  agree  to  no  conditions,  until 
he  heard  with  his  own  cars  his  niece's  views. 

The  captain,  taking  him  at  his  word,  com- 
menced a  strict  search  through  tho  house,  oi  t- 
buildings.  ami  the  church,  as  we  have  seen. 
Discovering  nothing,  he  gave  up  the  pursuit, 
after  observing  that  having  business  in  the  next 
town,  he  should  remain  there  during  the  night, 
but  would  call  in  the  morning  to  hear  the  result 
of  tlie  sexton's  conference  with  his  niece. 

Upon  his  departure,  the  former  immediately 
proceeded  to  Aimce's  chamber.  Knocking  for 
admittance,  and  receiving  no  answer,  he  ojiencd 
the  door.  She  was  not  there.  He  went  through 
the  hou.;e,  but  .she  was  not  to  be  found.  He 
now  recollected  that  he  had  not  noticed  her 
when  accompanying  the  captain  in  his  search. 

The  door  opened  and  Aimee  entered.  He 
questioned  her  closely  as  to  her  absence,  and 
finding  it  difficult  to  satisfy  him  by  evasive  an- 
swers, she  determined  to  confess  the  truth  and 
brave  his  displeasure ;  hoping  also  that  she 
might  enlist  his  sympathies  for  tho  refugee. 

She  told  him  all — omitting  nothing.  He  look- 
ed veiy  grave,  upon  learning  the  fearful  risk  she 
had  inciuTcd.  but  agreed,  considering  what  the 
unfortunate  man  had  suffered,  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  aid  him  in  gaining  tho  country.  Ho 
seemed  gratified  to  know  that  his  niece  had  not 
favored  the  attentions  of  the  captain,  but  thought 
tho  refugee  had  better  remain  in  the. vault  until 
the  following  day.  when  some  way  could  he 
found  to  assist  him. 

The  morrow  came  and  with  it  the  captain. 
He  was  politely  informed  by  the  uncle  that  his 
intentions  had  been  considered,  but  he  regretted 
that  his  consent  could  not  be  given.  The  de- 
feated ca])tain,  venting  his  wrath  in  no  very  po- 
lite phrases,  took  his  hat,  left  tlu^  house,  and 
they  saw  him  no  more. 

An  old  suit  of  tlie  sexton's  clothes  was  fur- 
nished the  refugee :  with  these,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  a  large  bushy  wig.  he  hoped  to  pass  un- 
recognized through  the  city  gates.  Before  his 
departure,  tlie  se.xton  accompanied  his  niece  to 
the  church,  and  wsis  presented  to  the  refugee, 
who  informed  them  that  he  was  a  man  of  rank 
and  fortune.  "  In  confirmation  of  my  words,"' 
he  added,  '•  read  the  inscriptions  upon  those 
tombs.  Let  them  bear  witness  for  me ;  thev 
contain  the  ashes  of  my  ancestors." 

'•  And  their  silent  testimony  speaks  louder 
than  words,"'  replied  the  sexton.  '•  Those  illus- 
trious names  confer  honor  on  their  descendants." 
The  refugee  then  avowed  that  the  beauty,  tal- 
ents and  courage  of  Aimee  had  won  his  hcait, 
and  besought  the  approval  of  her  uncle  of  his 
suit  for  her  hand,  providing  he  w.as  successful  in 
escaping.  The  sexton  turned  to  .iVimee.  "  Is  it 
your  wish,  my  chilil  ;" 

•■  It  is,  uncle."  answered  Aimee. 
••  You  have  it."  he  replied.      •  Take  her  and  he 
hajipy." 

Their  jjlans  were  soon  aiTanged.  The  refu- 
gee to  depart  first,  in  the  night  time,  and  the 
sexton  and  Aimee.  anxious  to  leave  a  place 
.so  perilous,  were  to  follow  him  a>  soon  as  it 
would  be  safe  to  do  so.  A  place  was  appointed 
for  their  meeting  and  everything  settled.  Tiie 
refugee  bade  them  farewell  and  took  his  depar- 
ture. In  a  few  days  the  uncle  and  niece  follow- 
ed and  had  no  difficulty  in  meeting  him  at  the 
lihu-e  designated. 

The  priest  soon  joined  tlie  hands  of  the  lovers, 
in  ha]ipv  wedlock :  and  in  a  distant  land  they 
found  t'vit  n^T'"  *■  'if  -S    i"  'f-vf;  ^h'h  fo-. 
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WINTER     COSTUMES     OF     THE    BRITISH    TROOPS     IN     CANADA. 


The  annexed  illustrations  represent  tlie  Tvinter  costnmes  of  some 
of  the  British  troops  in  Canada.  The  winters  there  are  very  severe, 
Fahrenheit  often  being  sixteen,  eighteen  and  twenty  degrees  below 
zero.  Tlie  snow  lies  frequently  four  feet  in  the  streets ;  the  St. 
Lawrenee  is  driven  over  in  all  direetions ;  roads  are  eut  or  the  ice 
flattened.  This  river  lias  a  most  extraordinary  ai)])earance,  from 
the  ice  floating  down  in  large  masses,  nntil  at  last  the  strong  cin-- 
rcnt  it.self  becomes  frozen,  and  the  ice,  jammed  in  heaps,  rises  ciglit 
or  ten  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  river.  EveiTthing  that 
comes  to  market  is  stifl'.  All  travel  in  sleighs ;  and  various  are  the 
costnmes — generally  skins,  butl'alo  hides,  blankets  and  leather  coats 
with  hoods.  Many  |)eople  sutl'er  from  being  frost-bitten  ;  and  often- 
times people  are  pointed  at  l>y  passers-by  in  the  streets,  intimating 


BEOCLATION  WINTER  DRESS  FOE  OFFICERS   OF  THE  LINE. 

that  some  part  of  the  face  is  frost-bitten,  which  assumes  a  white 
appearance.  Snow  is  immediately  rubbed  upon  the  part  affected, 
which  generally  makes  the  blood  circulate  again,  after  a  smart 
tingling.  In  ease  of  the  soldiers  being  required  on  duty  up  the 
country  while  deep  snow  is  on  the  ground,  they  are  provided  with 
regular  Indian   snow-shoes,  something  like   a  very  large   racket. 


One  entire  regiment  marclicd  in  these  from  Halifax  to  Quebec, 
during  the  disturlianees  in  1S.36.  The  frost  is  so  intense,  tliat  in 
one  niglit.  the  water  freezes  many  inches ;  and  often  tlic  streets 
are  so  sliiipery  that  it  is  impossible,  in  any  ordinary  way,  to  walk. 


HIGHLAND  PIPER. 

Creepers  are  then  used — a  small  bar  of  iron  at  the  bottom  of  the 
foot,  on  eacli  side  of  wiiieh  there  are  two  teeth  to  prevent  slipping, 
fixed  on  with  straps  to  tlie  foot.  Without  these  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  walk  out  at  all.  When  there  has  been  a  good  fall  of  snow, 
all  people  wear  mocassins  over  their  shoes  or  boots.  Mocassins 
are  leatlier  shoes,  generally  made  from  the  moose-doer.  There  are 
three  or  four  manufactories  of  these  in  different  parts  of  Canada, 
and  also  in  the  States.  Many  are  very  handsomely  worked  in 
front.  They  are  exceedingly  warm  for  the  feet,  and  kept  on  all 
day,  in  and  out  of  the  house.  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  clever  vol- 
ume, "  The  Emigrant,"  gives  the  following  vivid  sketch  of  Canada 
The  cold  of  the  Canada  winter  must  be  felt  to  be  imagined,  and 
when  felt  can  no  more  be  described  by  words  than  colors  to  a  blind 
man  or  music  to  a  deaf  one.  Even  under  bright  sunshine,  andin 
a  most  exhilarating  air,  the  biting  effect  of  the  cold  upon  the  por- 


tion of  our  face  that  is  exposed  to  it  resembles  the  application  of  a 
strong  acid;  and  the  healtliy  grin  whicli  the  countenance  assumes, 
requires — as  I  often  observed  on  tliose  wlio  for  many  minutes  had 
been  in  a  warm  room  waiting  to  see  me— a  consideralile  time  to 
relax.  In  a  calm,  almost  any  degree  of  cold  is  bearable,  but  the 
application  of  successive  doses  of  it  to  the  face,  by  wind,  becomes, 
oeeasionalh',  almost  unbearable ;  indeed.  I  remcmlier  seeing  the 
left  check  of  nearly  twenty  of  our  soldiers  simultaiicouslv  frost- 
bitten in  marching  about  a  hundred  yards,  across  a  bleak  open 
space,  completely  exposed  to  a  strong  and  bittcrlv  cold  north-west 
wind  that  was  blowing  upon  us  all.  The  remedy  for  this  intense 
cold,  to  which  many  Canadians  and  others  have"  oeeasionallv  re- 
course, i.s — at  least  to  my  feelings  it  always  appeared — infinitely 
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worse  than  the  disease.  On  entering,  for  instance,  the  small  parlor 
of  a  little  inn,  a  number  of  strong,  able-bodied  fellows  are  diSCOT- 
ered  holding  their  hands  a  few  inches  before  their  faces,  and  sitting 
in  silence  immediately  in  front  of  a  stove  of  such  excruciating  power, 
that  it  really  feels  as  if  it  would  roast  the  very  eyes  in  their  sockets 
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FREDERICK   GLEASON,   rROPUiExoR. 
MATURIN  M.   BALLOU,   Editor. 

COIVTEIVTS  OF  OUR  NEXT  IVUiMBER. 

"  The  Brothers  :  or,  matrimonial  speculations,''  by  Six- 
TANua  Cobb,  Jr. 

"The  Fentons  of  flovorprlen;*'  a  familiar  epistle  from 
Eugene  A ,  by  Mrs.  K.  C.  Lovering. 

'*  The  Exquisite,"  a  prose  sketch,  by  Mr?.  E.  Wellmont. 

*'  Carl,  the  Wrecker  ;"  a  romance  of  a  traveller,  by  Lucy 

LiNWOOD. 

"  Bill  ^Vhippletree ;"  a  true  sketch  of  humor,  by  the 
Old  'Ux. 
'*  Birthday  Verse.'f,''  by  Frederick  Weishampel. 
"  My  sister  Louise.''  in  vor-'^e. 

"Minnie  Grey,"  linefi,  by  Ellex  Louisa  Chandler. 
•'Thoughts  of  the  Past,"  by  John  Beazel. 
"Musings  at  Night,"  by  Owen  G.  Warren. 
"  The  Twilight  Hour,"  verses,  by  Mrs.  B.  J.  Greely. 
"Look  Out  I"  lines,  by  0.  C.  Whittlesey. 
"  Where  is  Uome?"  verses,  by  Susan  A.  Blaisdell. 
"Let  Virtue  be  your  Aim,"  lines,  by  C.  Jillson. 
"A  Song,"  by  Geo.  Canning  Hill. 

ILLUSTRATION?. 

We  shal'  give  our  readers  a  fine  and  elaborate  picture, 
representing  Kossuth  on  a  spirited  charger.  A  beautiful 
and  Ufehke  e.'c;riiving.  in  stiitue  style. 

A  sporting  sci-ne,  representing  Duck  Shooting  on  the 
Potomac  lUver,  iu  the  winter  season.  A  fine  and  truthful 
picture. 

A  winter  scene,  representing  Sledding  in  the  Prussian 
capital,  as  earned  on  in  almost  every  manner  of  vehicle,  iu 
Berlin. 

A  curious  drawing,  by  a  Chinese,  of  an  English  War 
Steamer.     A  great  curiosity. 

A  timely  picture,  representing  the  process  of  Ic©  Cut- 
ting, ou  Rockland  Lake,  N.  Y. 

A  very  accurate  and  finely  executed  picture  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  as  it  now  appears. 

A  very  beautiful  engraving,  giving  a  recent  theatrical 
scene,  at  the  Howard  Atlienieum,  representing  Madame 
Thillon  and  Mr.  Hud.^on  in  the  play  of  the  Crown  Dia- 
monds.    A  capital  picture. 

A  showy  picture,  representing  the  famous  musical  fam- 
ily of  New  York,  known  as  the  Dodsworth  Family,  in  citi- 
zen's dress. 

Also  a  fine  engraving  of  the  Family,  representing  them 
in  their  military  uniform,  as  a  Band. 

A  picture  of  the  unique  little  Pony  Phaeton,  built  for 
her  majesty,  Queen  Victoria. 

A  fine,  large  engraving,  representing  Francis  Joseph, 
the  present  Emperor  of  Austria.     A  faithful  likeness. 

An  excellent  picture,  giving  a  correct  engraving  of  Hay- 
market  Square,  Bo.-ston,  as  it  now  appears. 

An  engraving,  representing  a  party  of  Californi;ins  cros- 
sing the  Isthmus  of  I'anama,  ou  their  way  to  the  gold 
region. 

♦—••«—* 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  TOULON: 

— OR, 

A  SAILOR'S  FORTUNE. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  LAND  AND  TUE  OCEAN. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  capital  story  just  com- 
pleted in  the  Drawing-Room  Companion,  from 
the  pen  of  Fred  Hunter,  a  writer  well  known  to 
our  readers  for  his  racy  stj-le,  and  interesting 
powers  of  description.  The  story  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have  lately  published,  and  is  now  issued 
in  book  form,  and  may  be  had  at  all  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country. 


I  ^  ■  ^  > 


PI(yiORI.\L  BOL\D  COMPLETE. 

We  have  bound  sets  of  the  Pi<'torial  now  for 
sale  at  our  ofKcc,  comiirising  Jice  hundred  and 
sixty  jmrjcs  of  original  reading  matter,  and  con- 
taining some  six  hundred  superb  engravings,  al- 
together forming  a  splendid  ornament  for  the 
parlor  and  centre  table.  The  volume  is  bound 
in  cloth,  with  gold  back,  gilt  edges,  and  orna- 
mented sides,  with  a  beautifid  illumined  title-page 
and  index,  and  sold  for  three  dollars  each. 


The  Per  Centage  of  Poor  in  Boston. — 
One  in  sixteen  of  the  entire  population  of  this 
city  are  paupers.  This  would  make  about  tiine 
thousand,  which  is  not  a  very  large  numlier  'in  a 
population  of  138.000. 


A  Truth. — Iluwcver  tlic  world  may  think  of 
it,  says  Kossuth,  I  should  not  think  the  man 
sound  at  heart  against  whom  the  world  has  not 
something  to  say. 


CosMORAM.vs. — Sattler's  Cosmoram.is  still  con- 
tinue to  di-aw  large  numbers  of  delighted  people 
to  witness  these  gems  of  art. 

Cold  enough. — They  had  the  themiometer 
23  degreed  below  eero  at  Bangor,  Me.,  lately. 


THE  FRENCH  UEVOLITION. 

The  recent  revolution  in  France  has  taken 
every  one  by  suqirise,  e.\cci)t  those  few  persons 
who  have  studied  intimately  the  course  of  French 
politics  within  a  few  months  past,  and  have  seen 
how  the  affairs  of  that  country  were  converging 
to  a  crisis.  By  his  last  act.  Louis  Najioleon  has 
consummated  a  career  of  guilt  and  perfidy  un- 
paralleled in  modern  times.  Elected  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote,  he  swore  to  preserve  the 
constitution  inviolate,  but  has  now,  after  having 
long  since  betrayed  the  hopes  of  his  republican 
constituents,  stricken  a  death-hlow  to  the  sacred 
charter  of  his  country's  liberties.  lie  had  not 
the  pretext  of  Napoleon  for  the  act  of  the  18th 
Brumaire ;  for,  unlike  his  great  uncle, .Louis  has 
done  nothing  for  his  country.  Napoleon  the 
great  had  covered  her  with  glory ;  Naiioleon  the 
little,  as  Victor  Hugo  has  termed  him,  has  cov- 
ered her  with  shame. 

He  had  it  in  his  power  to  render  his  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  glorious,  honorable,  and  great ; 
but  from  the  commencement  of  his  career,  it  is 
very  evident  that  he  cared  nothing  for  his  coun- 
try, that  his  motives  were  entirely  selfish,  his 
aim,  personal  aggrandizement.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  revolutionary  feeling  produced  by 
the  excesses  of  the  Red  Republicans,  and  the 
tcrrilile  days  of  June,  1 848,  he  sought  to  consoli- 
date his  power,  and  prolong  his  term  of  office, 
hoping  that  the  fears  of  the  partizans  of  law  and 
order  would  tiltimatcly  clothe  him  with  the  im- 
perial puqile.  But  the  Assembly,  though  they 
sustained  him  in  all  his  measures  of  repression, 
though  they  were  exceedingly  liberal  in  increas- 
ing his  income,  yet  refused  to  become  his  person- 
al partizans. 

The  Red  Republicans  were  completely  alien- 
ated by  his  total  abandonment  of  democratic 
principles ;  the  moderate  republicans  turned  from 
him  in  disgust;  with  the  army,  he  succeeded  lit- 
tle better.  In  spite  of  festivals,  decorations  and 
flatteries,  they  remained  for  a  long  time  true  to 
the  nation.  Bankrupt  in  purse  and  reputation, 
it  seemed,  at  one  time,  as  though  the  star  of 
Louis  Napoleon  had  set  forever.  But  lately  his 
hopes  have  revived  by  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  Assembly — a  large  portion  of  that  body  were 
bent  on  the  restoration  of  a  monarchy,  but  not 
with  Louis  Napoleon  at  its  head.  This  became, 
each  day,  more  evident. 

In  opposing  this  party.  Louis  was  .sure,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  sujjport  of  the  republican 
party.  He  further  conciliated  them  by  his  pro- 
position to  restore  universal  suffrage.  Matters 
at  last  came  to  a  crisis.  Louis  Napoleon  must 
crush  or  be  crushed.  A  plot  already  existed 
among  the  members  of  the  Assembly  to  impeach 
him  for  treason  and  send  him  to  Vinccnnes 
Having,  at  last,  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  an 
army  on  whose  devotion  he  could  rely.  Louis 
stole  a  march  on  his  enemies ;  dissolved  the  As- 
sembly at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  like  another 
Cromwell,  sending  its  leading  members  to  the 
state  prison,  at  the  same  time  assuming  dictato- 
rial power,  and  issuing  an  order  for  a  presiden- 
tial election  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage. 

So  far  he  is  successful,  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  French  nation  will 
consent  tamely  to  be  governed  by  a  man  who 
has  trampled  on  the  charter  of  its  liberties, 
who  has  thrown  the  weight  of  France  in  the  scale 
against  the  fortunes  of  European  liberalism, 
crushing  the  Roman  republic  by  the  power  of  his 
armies.  Will  the  hundred  thousand  fighting  men 
of  the  Parisi.an  faubourgs  tamely  submit  to  this 
usurjiation  ;  "Will  the  ••  fierce  democracy  "  of  the 
departments  see  their  hope  prostrated  by  a  coup 
de  main  ?  We  think  not,  and  we  expect  shorllv 
to  record  in  these  columns  the  fall  of  the  us-.;per 
and  his  satellites  by  the  hands  of  the  people. 


Boston  Museum.— This  house  has  been  doing 
hut  a  sorry  business  lately  ;  with  a  few  excei)tions 
its  stock  company  is  miserable  enough,  hence 
this  falling  off  iu  its  popularity. 


— 1   ^»»   » 

National    Tiie.vtre. — 'Witli 


u  a  very  good 
stock  company,  and  but  little  pretensions,  the 
National  has.  lately  done  a  thriving  business. 
Celeste  has  been  a  great  card  at  this  house. 


«  ^•^ — ►— 


A  Merited  Compi.ijient. — Crawford,  the 
.sculptor,  has  received  the  honor  of  an  election  as 
Honorary  Jlembcr  of  tlic  Acudcniy  of  Fine  Arts 
at  St.  Petersburgh. 


Qdeey. — Mr.  Kewrious,  who  has  been  reading 
medicine,  wants  to  know  if  chlorofonn  has  any- 
thing to  (To  wtfli  "  iflsonsible  perspkation." 


PRICE  OF  OUR  PAPER. 

After  the  experience  of  publishing  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pictorial,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
afford  the  paper  at   the   price  which  we   have 
heretofore  issued   it.     It  has  actually  cost   us. 
more  than  we  have  received  for  it  in  the  volume 
just  dosed,  and  as  we  greatly  enhance  its  value 
in  the  new  volume,  and  print  it  on  much  finer 
paper,  and  at  much  more  cost,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen   that   we  shall  give  our  subscribers    their 
money's   worth.     Therefore  the   terms   of   the 
Companion  will  in  future  be   $2  per  volume, 
there  being  two  volumes  to  the  year,  or  $4  per 
annum.     Single   numbers    can   be   obtained  as 
heretofore  at  all  the  periodical  depots  through- 
out the  country  for  ten  cents  per  copy.     We  can 
no  longer  receive   clubs  at  reduced   rates,  and 
shall  be  obliged  henceforth   to   receive  no  sub- 
scri])tion  at  a  less  price  than  the  above  terms. 
We  will  thank  any  one  to  compare  our  paper 
with  any  one  of  the   European   Pictorials,  and 
they  will  see  that  this  paper  is  more  valuable  in 
every  respect,  more   beautiful   in   texture,  and 
more  interesting  in  the  character  of  its  pictorial 
department,  and  yet  the   English,  French  and 
German  Pictorials  cost  nearly  three  times  the 
above   terms    charged  for   the    Drawing-Room 
Companion.     Our  motto  will  still  be  ''  excel- 
sior," and  we  shall  be  ever  improving  the  paper, 
as  art  and  knowledge  improve,  and  the  sample 
which  we  offer  in  the  jiresent  number  is  good 
evidence  of  what  may  be  expected.     AVe  feel 
perfect   confidence  that  the  public  will  sustain 
our  enterprise  as  liberally  as  heretofore,  and  if 
any  one  doubts  the  cheapness  of  the  terms  above 
offered,  let  him  call  the  best  experience  to  his 
aid,  and  calculate  the  cost  of  such  a  paper  as  we 
publish  herewith.    It  is  alone  the  immense  edi- 
tion that  we  print  that  enables  us  to  afford  it 
even   at   the   prices   above   enumerated.      The 
present  volume  will  form  a  most  faultless  and 
elegant  book  for  binding,  and  to  secure  it  com- 
plete, persons  desiring  to  do  so,  should  subscribe 
at  once. 


«  » ■ »  > 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE  CHEROKEE. 

The  engraving  on  page  32  is  a  scene  sketched 
by  our  artist  of  the  late  arrival  of  the  California 
steamer  Cherokee.  A  motley  group  are  seen 
about  the  landing,  who  have  just  left  her  deck, 
consisting  of  returned  gold  hunters,  with  mon- 
keys, parrots,  bears,  and  other  animals,  picked  up 
on  the  Isthmus.  Others  of  a  similar  kin  are 
seen  still  coming  from  her  side.  The  reader  will 
observe  that  the  California  mail  is  also  being 
landed,  and  is  being  thrown  into  one  of  Adams 
&  Co.'s  express  wagons  for  the  post-office.  It  is 
a  scene  that  is  often  presented  on  the  arrival  of 
this  line  of  steamers. 


BIIV'DL\G  THE  PICTORIAL. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  bind  the  volume  of 
the  Pictorial,  just  com])letcd  ;  and  those  persons 
who  have  preserved  their  files  complete,  can 
hand  them  in  to  our  office  and  receive  a  bound 
volume  in  return  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar. 
We  add  to  the  bound  sets  a  splendidly  illumined 
title-page  and  index ;  the  volume  being  bound  in 
cloth,  with  gold  back  and  gilt  edge,  .and  orna- 
mented sides,  in  such  colors  as  the  subscriber 
may  fancy.  We  can  still  supply  such  numbers 
of  the  past  volume  as  may  be  injured  or  lost,  at 
a  charge  of  six  cents  each. 


OoR  Picture  Gai.i.ery. — In  some  respects 
the  engravings  of  our  contributors,  etc.,  in  last 
week's  issue,  were  impcifect,  the  electrotyi)c  pro- 
cess having  destroyed  the  block  by  an  accident. 
The  likeness  of  the  publisher  was  so  disfigured 
as  to  be  no  likeness  at  all.  By  the  request  of 
several  of  our  subscribers  a  large  and  jierfcct 
likeness  will  be  gi\eu  of  the  publisher  in  a  future 
number. 

■ — -    4-~^»^      I 

Howard  Atiien.eum. — Why  it  is  that  Mr. 
Marshall  does  not  prune  his  company  of  two  or 
three  nuisances,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account. 
There  are  two  prominent  stock  actors,  who  are 
forced  forward,  night  after  night,  in  important 
characters,  who  never  come  before  tlie  audience 
without  a  general  sneer  from  the  house. 


Fatal  Accident. — A  young  girl,  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Horton,  of  Amherst,  New-  Bruns- 
wick, while  drawing  a  pail  of  water  from  an  open 
well,  fell  in.  an<l  was  drowned. 


Found. — The  Bee  man  has  found  a  rinij  stolen 
from  a  maiden  s  laugh. 


'^>fe^^<   MARRIAGES 


-  -  ^■^.^Vv-.i-y 


^.f\^.y\y\/\y\ 


In  this  citv,  hy  Kev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Perley  0.  Eaton 
to  Miss  Uelen*  M.  Blaisdell. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  AVorcester,  Mr.  Thomas  Thacher  to  Uisa 
Catherine  Worcester. 

By  Bev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Whelen  to  Miss 
Martlia  Wade. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Brownell  to  MisB  Polly 
II.  Young. 

Bv  Kev.  Mr.  Bhiikic,  Mr.  Charles  McRae  to  Miss  Sarah 
A.  Ilollanii.  both  uf  Boxbury. 

At  Bmokline.  hy  Bev.  Mr.  Frazier,  Mr.  Abram  Callahan, 
of  Danvers.  to  Miss  I.ucretia  B.  Andrews,  of  Essex. 

At  East  Weymouth,  by  A.  llaymoud,  Es<{.,  Mr.  Aadrow 
Burell  to  Miss  Boxaiia  Joice. 

At  Lowell,  hy  Bev.  Mr.  Thiiyer,  Mr.  James  M.  PilUbury 
to  Miss  Ciitherine  (•-  Wedgwood. 

At  Annisi|uain.  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  of  Charlestown,  to 
Miss  Kllen  !M.  Day.  of  (Jloucester. 

At  Milfurd,  by 'Bev.  Mr.  Pond,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Ragg  to 
Miss  Ahbic  A.  Howard. 

At  Deerfield,  I)y  Hev.  T)r.  Strong,  Mr.  George  Wilion,  of 
Boston,  to  Mi.-^s  Mary  Williams. 

At  Woonsocket.  B.  I..  Mr.  William  S.  Ilawley  to  Miss 
Emily  M.  Black,  both  of  Boston. 

At'Philadelplnn.  by  liev.  Mr.  Kobbins,  Mr.  llenr>'  Froth- 
ingham  to  Mi.-^s  Kebecca  B.  Morgan. 

At  Washington.  Bev.  J.  Tilston,  of  Ilingham,  Mass.,  to 
Miss  Martha  D.  Anderson. 


Wanted. — Some  pcoliugs  tukeu  from  Christ 
Chm'ch  bells. 


In  this  city.  Mr.  Thomas  Marsh,  53;  Widow  Marv  Bud- 
sell,  85  ;  Mr.  John  (J.  Bogers,  58  ;  Eunice  Millett,  (17  ;  Mr. 
Ilosea  B.  Chaniberlin.  83  ;  Miss  Mary  A.  Murray,  28;  Mr. 
Ja'8  T.  Telford.  3'j ;  Sarah  E..  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Pres- 
cott,  5 ;  Mr.  John  McDeritt.  38  ;  Walter,  son  of  Mr.  Ix>riu* 
Chessman,  4  ;  Mrs.  lliirriet  A.  Strong,  38 ;  Mrs.  Mary  Rus- 
gell,  85;  Mrs.  Jane  Hastings,  32;  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Benedict, 
23 ;  Mrs.  Cordelia  Dickson,  78  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Sliarpe,  22  ; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  li.  Be<lIington,  62. 

At  Boxbury.  Mr.  \\  illiam  Reed,  67. 

At  Charle.-^tnwn,  Mrs,  Bebccca  Turner,  00 ;  Mre.  Susan 
C.  AmU-rson.  24. 

At  Mcilf..rd,  Mi.«!s  Tluld.ah  Hadley,  96. 

At  ^\'althani,  Dea.  Leonard  I>iiwreuce,  75. 

At  North  Bridgewater,  Mr,  Jonathun.  Cary,  95,  a  soldier 
of  the  revolution. 

At  Andover,  Mrs.  Agnes  Smith,  54. 

At  Lowell.  Catherine  T.  Fossett,  19. 

At  Duxhury,  Dea.  Martin  Sampson,  63. 

At  Newburyport.  Frederick  P.,  sou  of  the  late  Capt.  Jo- 
seph L.  Coodwin,  17. 

At  Newbury,  Capt.  PJchard  Jaques,  81. 

At  Coleraiue,  Mr.  Walter  Bell,  94,  a  revolutionary  pen- 
sioner, and  a  native  of  Jioxbury. 

At  Springfield,  Mrs.  Lois  Stebbins,  89. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Mr.  Edward  Gray,  48. 

At  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Mr.  William  P.  Cochran. 

At  Jacksonville,  Kla.,  Mr.  Ethol  0.  Nutter,  31. 


— and — 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL, 


GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  ele 
gant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table events  of  (he  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems.  l)y  the 

BEET  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  thp  rroam  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  hunior.     Kach  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notalile  olijccts,  current  events  iu  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  citi  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female, 
Ijketehes  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  b« 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  .animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  .sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it. — pre- 
■senting  in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  It  contains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.    Itfonus 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  anui.semeut  it  alVords.  and  the  rich  array  of  origi- 
nal miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  stric  fcst  and 
highest  tor.e  of  morality,  and  to  encnurag<>  virtue  hy  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  i*cspectcd,  and  sought  after  for  its 
eombiued  excellencies. 

TEPvMS:  $200  PEE  VOLUME. 
tJlt   S4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

IXV.VRIVCLV    IS   ABV.IXCE. 

Kach  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

0^  One  copy  of  the  Fl.vc  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  Pictorial  Dr.iwi.\g-Uoo.m  Companion,  one  year, 
for  So  "oo 

The  Pictorial  Drawing-Hoom  Companion  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  oewstiieii.  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  every  .'Saturday,  by 

F.    t;'LE'ASO.N,   ItosTO.N,  Mass. 


WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

P.  FliK.NCll.  l.jl   Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street.  New  Vork. 

A    tnNClI,  116  Chestnut  Strc-'t.  I'hiladelphia. 

BURUES.s.  TAYLOR  &  Co..  Ill  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore. 

K.  E.  EDWARDS.  11.5  JIain  Street,  Cincinnati. 

J.  A.  ROYS.  43  Woodward  .Yvenue.  Detl-oit. 

E.  K.  WOODMARD.  eor  4tb  and  Chestuut,  St.  Louii*. 

S.  KlNtSQOLD,  TO  'fliird  St.,  Loui.svmc.  Ky. 

SiWxnpHoils  received  Ut  either  sf  the  above  places. 
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[U'rittcn  for  Gleasou's  Pictorial.] 
TO    THE    EVEMXG     STAR. 

BY  WILLIAM   T.   HILSEE. 

Sec,  at  the  call  of  ni^ht. 
The  st;ir  of  evcniiiEj  sheds  his  silver  light 
High  o"cr  you  western  hill. —  Ga>/. 

Orb  resplendent,  now  I  hail  thee, 

'Xeath  thy  beams  T  tunc  my  lyre, 
Thoughts  of  thee,  bright  star,  assail  me, 

Kindlings  of  poetic  lyre  ; 
Fairest  star  within  my  vision — 

Brightest  in  the  crest  of  night — 
Jfharos  to  those  realms  elysian. 

Just  beyond  thy  friendly  light. 

Oft  I've  watched  thy  trembling  motion, 

And  thy  ever  changing  hues — 
Wrapped  in  this  sublime  devotion, 

I  have  heard  my  flowing  inuso 
Breathing  numbers  soft  and  lowly, 

Of  thy  nidiaut  realm  afar, 
flTicre  thou  rtignest.  regent  solely. 

Peerless,  modest,  glorious  star. 

■Xeath  thy  light  I  love  to  wander, 

W'hen  the  minor  lamps  arc  few, 
And  thy  changeful  beauties  ponder, 

■Neath  the  wide,  outstretching  blue  ; 
Onward  ride,  thou  beaming  glury. 

Shedding  hojie  as  thou  hast  shed ; 
Thou  to  mc  dost  tell  the  story 

Of  a  fairer  world  ahead. 
Philaddjihia^  January^  lS.j2. 


[Written  for  (Ueason's  Pictorial.] 

FRED  LAWRENCE'S  ADVEKTUEE. 

A  SKETCH  OF  JUS  COUItTlNG  DAY8. 
BY     MISS     SARAH     M.     IIOWK. 

"  LrcY,"  said  rnciTy  Kate  Myrtle,  addressing 
herfousin  Lucy  Lawrence,  ■■  wliere  do  you  tliink 
Fred  has  sjjcnt  his  evenings  for  some  time 
past  ?" 

The  lady  addressed  looked  up  soniewliat  sur- 
prised at  Kate's  question,  hut  in  a  inonient  an- 
swered ; 

'■  In  his  ovra  room,  poring  over  tliosc  old  vol- 
umes of  aucicnt  history." 

"  You  arc  much  mistaken,  Miss  Lucy,"  replied 
Kate,  her  merry  eyes  sparkling  with  mischievous 
humor ;  "  he  would  not  be  studying  tlioso  musty 
fusty  old  books  while  there  is  so  pretty  a  young- 
lady  as  the  widow  Marston's  daughter  in  the 
village !' 

'•  What  has  Fred  to  do  with  Anuc  Marston  t" 
asked  Lucy,  as  she  endeavored  to  read  the  very 
puzzling  expression  that  rested  upon  her  cousin's 
good-humored  face.  It  was  some  moments  be- 
fore she  received  an  answer  to  her  question,  when 
Kate,  with  a  light  laugh,  replied  : 

"Why,  cousin,  he's  in  love  with  her!'' 

'•  In  love  with  Anne  Marston  .'  I  don't  believe 
it,"  exclaimed  Lucy,  in  a  tone  of  surj)risc  and 
curiosity. 

■■  Well,  11!  tell  yon  something,  and  then  you 
may  disbelieve  it  or  not,  just  as  you  please,"  re- 
turned Kate,  with  a  serio-comical  air,  as  she 
raised  her  eyes  and  fixed  them  intently  upon 
Lucy's  face.  "  Night  before  last,  it  was  rather 
late  when  we  retired,  you  recollect,  and  I  was 
suffering  with  a  severe  headache.  You  were  soon 
asleep,  but  I  was  unable  to  rest  from  pain,  and 
with  the  hope  that  the  night  air  would  cool  my 
burning  brow,  I  left  the  house  by  the  back  win- 
dow, and  walked  slowly  down  the  garden  path. 
By  some  means,  I  chanced  to  turn  my  eyes  in 
the  direction  of  the  widow  Marston's  dwelling, 
and  as  the  moon  shone  brightly,  I  could  plainly 
see  that  there  were  two  figures  standing  upon 
the  steps.  One,  I  was  sure,  was  Anne,  and  the 
other,  a  yoiwcj  gentleman,  as  I  supposed,  I  was 
sure  I  didn't  know.  They  stood  upon  the  steps 
for  several  moments,  when  Anne  entered  the 
house,  and  her  companion,  whom  I  tliought 
looked  wonderf'ully  like  Fred,  walked  down  the 
street.  As  he  came  nearer,  I  was  sure  it  was  no 
one  but  Fred  Lawrence.  He  entered  the  garden, 
and  as  1  concealed  myself  liehind  tlic  rose-lmslics, 
he  did  not  observe  me.  He  cautiously  approached 
the  window,  from  which  I  had  made  my  own 
egress,  opened  it,  stepped  in,  and  then  closed  it. 
From  some  unaccountal)le  cause,  my  headache 
had  entirely  left  me,  and  in  a  few  moments  more 
I  returned  to  the  house.  I  knew  that  the  person 
I  had  seen  on  the  steps  with  Anne,  was  your 
brother  Fred,  and  no  one  else,  and  I  was  quite 
sure,  also,  that  the  old  volumes  of  history  hadn't 
been  disturbed  that  evening  !'' 

"  And  do  you  really  believe  Fred  spends  his 
evenings  with  Anne  Marston  ("  asked  Lucy,  as 
Kate  ceased  speaking,  and  lauglied  merrily. 


■  Certainly  I  do.  Last  night  I  watched  liim 
as  he  left  the  room  after  tea,  and  1  saw  that  he 
slipped  out  and  was  in  a  few  moments  at  the 
v,-idow  Marston's.  It  was  nearly  midniglit  when 
he  returned,  for  I  licard  the  window  open  and 
shut,  a  few  moments  before  the  clock  struck  that 
hour." 

"  'Wlutt  motive  could  he  have  in  being  so  secret 
about  his  visits  V 

"  He  knows  we  should  be  continually  tcazing 
him  respecting  Anne,  and  doubtless  prefers  to 
keep  his  secret  safe  from  our  knowledge." 

■■  There  can  be  no  other  reason,"  returned 
Lucy,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself,  at  the  novel 
manner  in  which  Kate's  headache  had  been  cured. 
"  We  must  punish  Fred  for  doing  so.  Lucv," 
said  Kate,  as  her  cousin  seemed  to  comju'chend 
the  affair,  "  and  I  think  we  can  prevent  him  from 
staying  so  late  with  Anne,  •  wasting  liglits  and 
fire  for  nothing,'  as  old  uncle  Joe  would  sav.'' 

'•  How  do  you  think  we  can  punish  him  severe 
enough  to  keep  him  at  home  ;" 

"  I  do  not  think   we    can   prevent   him  front 
visiting  Anne,  but  ive  can,  I  think.  j)revent  him 
from   staying   later   than   ten    in    tlie  evening ; 
indeed  I  am  quite  sure  we  can. " 
•■  How  ?'' 

Kate  bent  her  head  find  whispered  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  ear  of  her  cousin,  and  after  a 
few  more  merry  wonls.  both  sprang  up  and  left 
the  room. 

Tliat  night,  just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
Fred  Lawrence  parted  with  his  •■  lady-love  "  on 
the  steps  of  her  mother's  dwelling,  and  with  a 
light  heart  turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of 
his  own  home.  To  tell  the  truth,  dear  reader, 
Fred  icas  in  love  with  Anne  Marston.  and  it  is 
no  less  true  that  Anne  Marston  was  in  love  with 
him.  He  dreaded  the  mischievous  tcazing  of  his 
cousin  Kate  Myrtle,  and  feared  it,  too,  more  than 
he  would  have  done  the  displeasure  of  a  king, 
and  the  cutting  sarcasms  of  his  sister  Lucv  were 
by  no  means  pleasant.  He  had  determined  to 
keep  his  engagement  to  Anne  unknown  to 
them,  if  possible,  until  he  felt  better  prepared  to 
endure  their  persecution. 

It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  tlie  widow 
Marston's  to  his  own  home,  and  he  was  soon 
standing  before  the  identical  window  at  which 
Kate  had  seen  him  enter  two  evenings  before. 
He  slowly  raised  the  sash,  but  ere  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  to  the  requisite  height,  a 
difficulty  oecun-ed.  The  sash  would  not  move 
tip  another  inch,  and  sujiposing  it  had  struck 
something  accidentally  placed  there,  he  renewed 
his  efforts  to  raise  it.  But,  to  his  surprise  and 
consternation,  as  he  pressed  harder  upon  the  sash, 
down  fell  a  brass  kettle,  several  tin  pans,  and  the 
shovel  and  tongs  upon  the  floor,  with  a  ringing 
crash,  loud  enough  to  wake  every  one  in  the 
house !     Fred  started  back,  and  turned  pale. 

"  How  coidd  those  things  have  got  there  ?'' 
muttered  he,  as  he  listened  attentively  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  noise  had  aroused  any  one.  The  sash 
wa<  now  ca.sily  raised,  and  he  sprang  into  the 
room,  but  not  without  kicking  against  one  of  the 
pans  in  his  haste,  and  sending  it  across  the  floor, 
making  considerable  noise.  Intent  upon  reach- 
ing his  chamber  before  any  one  should  arise  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  he  hastened 
through  the  room,  and  quickly  opened  the  door 
leading  to  the  next  one.  Unfortunately,  there 
chanced  to  be  a  couple  of  large  chairs  placed 
near  it,  and  as  it  was  hastily  thrown  open,  they 
were  upset,  and  being  full  of  tin  dishes,  spoons, 
knives,  and  everything  that  could  be  placed  on 
them  that  would  make  a  noise,  you  may  suppose, 
dear  reader,  that  there  uxis  a  crashing! 

'•Tlie  deuce  take  it!"  muttered  Fred,  as  he 
nishcd  through  the  room,  upsetting  chairs,  work- 
ing-stands, and  he  knew  not  wliat,  in  his  flight. 
He  thought  that  all  the  furniture  in  the  house 
must  have  been  placed  in  that  room,  and  that  he 
must  have  upset  certainly  three-fourths  of  it. 
At  length  he  reached  the  stairs  leading  to  his 
own  chamber,  and  was  in  liopes  that  his  trials 
were  now  at  an  end.  He  sjjrang  up  two  or  thri'C 
of  the  steps,  when  his  forehead  struck  against 
something  which  had  been  hung  from  tlie  ceiling 
above,  and  he  sprang  back,  almost  stunned  by 
it.  liinrj-a-liiiij-tinr/  went  the  great  dinner-bell, 
and  the  sound  echoed  through  the  house,  making 
more  noise  than  anything  yet  had  done.  Fred 
was  desperate.  Ho  rushed  up  the  flight  of  steps, 
again  striking  his  forehead  against  tlic  hell, 
causing  it  to  ring  louder  than  before.  He  had 
nearly  reached  his  chamber  door,  when  he  sud- 
denly stoiiped,  and  gazed  full  upon  an  object 
that  stood  bclbrc  him.  There,  between  himself 
and  the  door,  stood   a  motionless,  silent  figure. 


perfectly  realizing  his  idea  of  that  ol)ject  of  rather 
doubtful  existence,  in  our  enlightened  davs, 
namely,  a  ghost.  The  moonliglit  streamed  in 
upon  tlie  floor,  and  plainly  revealed  the  outlines 
of  the  white-robed  figure  to  the  distracted  gaze 
of  Fred  Lawrence.  He  continued  gazing  at  it 
for  just  two  minutes,  then,  with  an  exclamation 
of  fear  and  terror,  dashed  down  the  flight  of 
stairs.  Again  the  ring  of  the  dinner-bell  sound- 
ed, louder  than  it  liad  yet  done,  and  in  another 
moment  the  almost  distracted  Fred  was  leaping 
over  the  tables  and  chairs  in  the  next  room,  with 
the  intention  of  making  his  exit  through  the 
window. 

'■  What  is  the  matter  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, appearing  with  a  light,  just  as  Fred  van- 
isheil  from  the  room. 

■•  Wliat  /s  the  matter  ?"  cried  Lucv  Lawrence, 
from  tlie  head  of  the  chamlier  stairs. 

•■  Wliat  is  the  matter  ;"  spoke  the  sujiposed 
ghost,  tlirowing  off  the  white  robe,  and  disclosing 
tlic  face  and  form  of  Kate  Mvrtlc  ! 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  dear  reader,  that 
the  girls  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair. 
They  had  determined  that  Fred  should  be  en- 
tirely cured  of  coming  in  at  that  window,  and 
also  of  staying  so  late  at  the  widow  Marston's. 
Kate  and  Lucy  laughed  immoderately  at  their 
success  in  frightening  Fred;  Mrs.  Lawrence 
looked  grave,  and  the  servants,  who  had  all  been 
aroused  by  the  uproar,  surprised  and  astonished. 
The  girls  explained  all.  and  their  reason  for 
doing  it. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  furniture  was  replaced, 
the  bell  taken  down,  and  silence  once  more  al- 
lowed to  reign.  But  it  was  two  more  hours  be- 
fore Fred  again  ventured  to  enter  the  house,  and 
then  he  didn't  attempt  to  by  that  window. 

The  lesson  had  the  effect  desired,  and  Fred 
aftenvards  returned  from  the  widow  Marston's 
before  his  mother  and  the  girls  had  retired,  and 
instead  of  making  use  of  the  window,  entered 
properly  by  the  door.  And  about  two  weeks 
afterwards,  there  was  a  wedding  at  the  widow 
Marston's,  and  Miss  Anne  Marston  became  Mrs. 
Fred  Lawrence.  Kate  and  Lucy  explained  the 
cause  of  that  night's  adventure,  and  Fred  de- 
clared that  he  never  was  more  vexed,  surprised 
and  fri;;hteiicd  all  at  once,  than  on  the  night 
when  the  cunning  girls  had  so  successfully  cured 
him  of  staying  late  from  home.  Though  many 
years  have  passed  since  then,  still  Fred  Lawrence 
has  not  yet  forgotten  this  incident  of  his  courting 
dav^. 


[Written  for  Gleason'.-?  Pictorial.] 
MEMORIES    OF    THE    PAST. 

BY   FIXLEY   JOHNSON. 

As  tints  of  frolil  remain  upon 

Tlie  elouda  within  tlie  west, 
Altiiou^h  the  sun  so  Ijright  has  gone 

Unto  his  evening's  rest ; 
So  scenes  within  the  past  can  bring 

A  solace  to  the  heart. 
And  cau.se  the  tears  of  untold  joy 

Unto  the  ej-es  to  start. 

As  streams  that  flow  so  silently 

From  out  the  mountain  side, 
Ucar  far  into  the  boundless  sea 

Its  sweet  refreshing  title  ; 
So  memories  of  by-gone  days, 

>\'hcn  crowding  on  the  soul. 
Bear  pleasures  pure  and  undefiled, 

As  i-apidly  they  roll. 
Ulira,  N.  Y.,  January,  1852. 


BE  (iE.\rLi;.Mi:.\  at  home. 

There  are  few  families  we  imagine,  anywhere, 
in  wliieh  love  is  not  abused  as  furnishing  a  li- 
cense for  impoliteness.  A  husband,  or  father, 
or  Ijrother.  will  s])eak  harsh  words  to  tliose  that 
he  loves  the  best,  and  to  those  who  love  him  the 
best,  simply  because  the  security  of  love  and 
family  pride  kceiis  him  from  getting  his  head 
broken.  It  is  a  shame  that  a  man  will  speak 
more  ini])olitcly  at  times  to  his  wife  or  sister, 
than  he  would  dare  to  to  any  other  female,  ex- 
cept a  low  and  vicious  one.  It  is  thus  that  the 
holiest  aU'ections  of  a  man's  nature  jirovc  to  lie 
a  weaker  protection  to  a  woman  in  the  family 
circle  than  the  restraints  of  society,  and  that  a 
woman  usually  is  indelitcd  for  the  kindest  po- 
liteness of  life  to  those  not  belonging  to  her  own 
household.  Things  ought  not  so  to  be.  The 
man  who,  because  it  will  not  be  resented,  inflicts 
his  sjileen  and  bad  teni])er  upon  those  of  his 
hearth-stone,  is  a  small  coward  and  a  very  mean 
man.  Kind  words  are  the  circulating  medium 
between  true  genllcnien  and  true  ladies  at  home, 
and  no  polish  exhiliited  in  society  <'an  atone  for 
the  harsh  language  and  disrespectful  treatment 
too  often  indulged  in  between  tliose  bound  to- 
gether by  Gods  own  ties  of  blood,  and  the  still 
more  sacred  bonds  of  conjugal  love. — Mothers 
Assistant. 


[U'liltcn  for  Gleasou's  Pictoriol.] 
THE    nKSERTKD. 

EV   «.    S.    CARTER. 

Perchance  my  love  was  lightly  won, 
3I3  heart  too  freely  given  to  thee  ; 

But  in  thine  eyes  a  world  of  bliss 
Seemed  nestling  all  alone  for  me. 

I  tnisted  tlice,  nor  knew  deceit 

Ere  dwelt  within  my  worshipped  shrine  ; 

And  deemed  my  love  was  richly  paid 
In  but  one  loving  glance  of  thine. 

Hut  now,  when  all  my  hopes  have  died, 
And  childhood's  friends  avert  the  eye, 

I  can  but  weep  to  see  thee,  too, 
TTnkindly  p.xss  me  coldly  by. 

I  know  not  all  the  thou.sand  wiles 

That  lured  thee  from  my  side,  my  love  ; 

Far  richer  than  their  heartless  smiles, 

I  trusting  thought  thou  d'st  deem  my  love. 

No  more,  no  more  that  lovelit  eye 
Shall  smile  again,  my  love,  for  mc  ; 

Hut  toon.  O  .soon  the  sod  shall  lie 
On  her  who  trusted  all  to  thee. 

Then  fare  tlice  well ;  I'll  chide  no  more 
For  ruined  hopes  now  strewn  around  ; 
Hut  O  my  love,  thou  'It  think  of  me, 
^Vhcn  thou  this  heart  no  more  canst  wound. 
Phitnrielphia,  .Timuar;/,  1852. 


THE  FAT  .MIXISTER  OF  BE%  ERI.V. 

His  name  is  Mr.  C.  and  as  I  wrote  Helen  in 
my  last  letter  about  the  biggest  bell  1  had  ever 
seen  in  iny  life,  let  me  now  write  little  Fanny 
about  the  biggest  man  I  ever  saw.  He  is  so 
heavy  that  he  cannot  walk ;  he  would  weigh 
more  than  tv.o  like  your  jiapa.  We  found  him 
sitting  on  an  arm-chair  that  could  have  been 
made  into  a  bed  for  you  and  Helen  to  slee]i  in. 
When  he  goes  to  the  church  to  preach,  which 
he  does  very  often,  he  gets  ujion  a  -wooden  horsa 
called  a  velocipede,  wliich  runs  upon  wheels, 
and  with  this  he  moves  through  the  streets,  and 
through  the  church  till  he  gets  to  the  foot  of  the 
pulpit,  and  then  two  great  strong  men-servants 
push  him  up  the  stair  and  throngh  the  door  of 
the  pulpit  with  their  backs  and  tiieir  shonlders, 
when  he  sits  squash  down  ujion  an  immenso 
cushion,  and  preaches,  sitting,  to  the  pcojile ;  for 
to  do  it  standing,  would  be  impossilile.  He  re- 
ceived us  with  great  jioliteness  ;  is  a  literary  and 
gentlemanly  person,  and  so  mucli  esteemed  that 
his  odd  movements  in  inililic  excite  no  ridicule, 
he  being  very  much  respected  and  sympatliized 
with. —  Corrtspondencc  of  Chalmers. 

[IVritten  for  Gleasou's  Pictorial.] 
TUE  LOST  0.\E. 

BT  MISS   MiiRT  WOODVTLLE. 

I  've  lost !  I  'tc  lost  my  heart  to-day  ! 
Kind  sir,  if  round  your  home  she  stray, 
Pray  take  the  little  lost  one  in. 
And  shield  her  from  her  wandering. 
Her  cloak  of  kindest  kindness  madtt 
AVith  silken  folds  of  love  ink-ud  ; 
A  hood  of  mirthfulness  I  ween. 
Upon  her  modest  head  is  seen. 

Her  voice  is  soft  and  musical 

As  chiming  of  a  fairy  bell ; 

Iler  touch  so  soft,  it  scarce  could  wake 

The  sleeping  bird  among  the  brake. 

A  basket  full  of  smiles  she  bears, 

A  few  soft  sympathizing  tears  ; 

Kind  sir  1  if  i-ound  your  home  she  stray, 

0,  send  her  back  to  me  to-day  I 

1     m  •»     t 

SII.\KSPEARE"S  DESCEXDAIVTS. 

Several  of  the  descendants  of  Shakspeare's 
sister  Joan,  bearing  a  strong  family  likeness  to 
the  great  [loct,  were  in  1822  living  in  and  about 
Stratford,  and  chicfiy  in  a  state  of  indigence, 
little  creditable  to  the  worshiiipcrs  of  his  genius. 
The  nearest  living  descendants  were  in  the 
Ilartes,  of  Tewke.slmry,  the  chief  of  whom,  in 
1818,  was  William  Sliaksjieare  Harte,  a  joHrney- 
man  chairmakcr,  earning  only  cijjhtcen  shillings 
per  week,  with  a  wife  and  several  children.  'J'his 
poor  man  was  obliged  to  sell  the  freehold  in 
IShakspeare's  two  houses  in  Stratford,  about  the 
year  ISO."),  for  which  he  obtained  two  hundred 
pounds,  leaving,  after  a  mortgage  and  the  ex- 
jienses  liad  been  paid,  but  thirty  pounds,  as  the 
wreck  of  the  fortunes  of  this  neglected  family. 

Uostoii  Times. 


T.\LK  .WD  UrSIXESS. 

Iterations  arc  commonly  loss  of  time ;  but 
there  is  no  such  gain  of  time  as  to  iterate  often 
the  state  of  the  question;  for  it  chaseth  away 
many  a  frivolous  speech  as  it  is  coining  forth. 
Long  and  curious  siiccches  are  as  fit  for  des- 
patch as  a  robe,  or  mantle,  with  a  long  train,  i3 
for  a  race.  Prefaces,  and  passages,  and  c.xcusa- 
tions,  and  other  .speeches  of  reference  to  the 
person,  are  great  wastes  of  time ;  and,  though 
they  seem  to  proceed  of  modesty,  tlicy  are  brav- 
ery. Yet  beware  of  being  too  material  when 
there  is  any  imiicdiment.  or  obstruction,  in  men's 
wills  ;  for  lire-occupation  of  mind  ever  requireth 
preface  of  speech,  like  a  fomentation  to  make 
the  unguent  enter. — Bacon 


(DL^-A^LUH^ii    >Ji;7'iJiiilAi    iiiiii'^/yjjlIij-iiliUill    :i^X!JiJi^:^:i^JLIJ^. 
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A  jioTiiirus  ni:voTiox. 

Wc  liavo  iilrcuily  incntioucd  tlic  pardon  of 
James  M.  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  Lopez  expo- 
(lilion.  by  tlic  queen  of  Spain.  The  mother  of 
tliis  vouMi;  man  bcfcn-cd  her  way  from  one  of  tlie 
Western  States  to  Havana  to  solicit  the  pardon  of 
her  son  from  tiio  governor  general  of  Cuba.  On 
licr  reaching  Havana,  the  prisoners  had  sailed, 
and  the  governor  general  expressed  liis  regret 
that  the  pardon  was  no  longer  in  his  power,  but 
wrote  a  letter  in  his  belialf  to  the  ([Ueens  prime 
minister,  and  ah'O  to  the  Spanisli  minister,  at 
Washington.  She  then  repaired  to  Wasliington, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Spanish  minister. 


iXTr.nrsTix*;  nvA.w. 

A  gentleman  of  Moliile,  Ala.,  has  a  ring  which 
was  thrown  u]i  l>y  a  jiarty  of  laborers  who  were 
excavating,  a  few  months  ago.  a  piece  of  ground 
at  {'oosada.  Autauga  counly.  It  is  said  to  be 
comjioscd  of  a  light  metal,  so  hard  that  no  im- 
pression could  be  made  upon  it  by  cutting.  It 
is  massive,  shajied  like  ordinary  rings  w(n-n  liy 
gentlemen,  and  instci  d  of  a  stone  set,  it  has  a 
flattened  square  surface,  on  which  are  engraved 
a  skull  and  cross-bones.  It  was  found  buried 
12  or  14  feet  under  ground;  and  it  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  lo  one  of  Pe  Soto's  party  dur- 
ina  their  wanderings  in  tiuit  region  in  1  j.".?-;39. 


lllniisilic  (Patljcrings. 


SS\ivI.\<J  Of  -V  MeV\TAI.\. 

It  is  stated  tliat  a  ].'ortion  of  Walden's  Ridge 
in  Tennessee,  sank  with  a  noise  resembling  deep- 
toned  thunder,  leaving  a  huge  gap  in  the  timber 
that  fringes  the  side  of  the  ridge,  extending  about 
two  miles  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  top. 
The  gap  in  the  dense  timber  appeared  to  be 
about  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  the 
fissures  in  the  earth  reached  to  an  unknown 
depth,  in  which  trees  of  the  largest  size  were 
torn  up.  and  enormous  rocks,  whieli  had  proba- 
bly lain  concealed  for  ages,  were  rent  from  their 
primitive  beddings  and  laid  bare.  The  founda- 
tion on  whicli  the  mountain  rest.;  is  supposed  to 
have  given  wnv. 


POISOMXG  A  WHOLE  SCHOOL. 

It  now  turns  out  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  pupils 
at  the  Utica  Female  Seminary  were  poisoned 
not  long  since  by  the  cook  of  the  institution,  a 
widow  named  Young,  who  took  ofl'cnco  at  some 
change  in  the  hours  of  eating,  and  mixed  tartar 
emetic  with  the  food,  from  which  about  forty  of 
the  pupils  became  violently  sick,  though  none 
ate  a  sufiicient  quantity  to  cause  death.  The 
culprit  has  left  the  institution  and  has  not  been 
an-ested. 


Shoui-dx't  Woxdkr. — Dr.  March  says  that 
the  best  antidote  for  dissipation  is  marriage. 
Men  resort  to  gin  and  sugar,  not  because  they 
are  depraved,  but  because  they  arc  lonely.  Out 
of  every  dozen  men  you  see  hanging  about  our 
porter  houses,  ten.  he  observes,  are  witliout  a 
'■  female  <'omforter."  Here's  a  hint  wortli  dwell- 
ing on. 


Good  Advice. — People  who  attend  fires 
should  never  throw  the  bureaus  out  oi  the  win- 
dow until  a  suliicicnt  number  of  people  have 
accumulated  beneath  to  "  break  the  fall. " 


Good. — It  is  wisely  suggested  that  the  captain 
of  every  vessel  at  sea,  should  send  a  man  aloft, 
every  morning  and  evening,  to  scan  llie  horizon 
in  behalf  of  vessels  in  distress. 


A  New  "  Sell." — An  itinerant  book  pedler  is 
gulling  the  people  of  Vermont,  by  selling  a 
pamphlet  describing  "  his  wondcif ul  escape  from 
the  ill-fated  ship  of  Sir  John  Franklin."' 


CcRiors. — The  larva;  of  tlie  '  great  goat 
moths  ''  increase  their  weight  one  hundred  and 
forty  times  an  hour,  and  when  full  grown,  are 
71.000  times  heavier  than  when  first  hatclied  ! 


<   ^  ■ »   t 


TuE  Bay  State. — Nearly  100  of  the  students 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Institute  are  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Unjustifiable. — Mr.  Crompton,  the  British 
Charge  at  Washington,  says  the  outrage  on  the 
Prometheus  was  wholly  unjustifialjle. 

Musical. — The  -'first  class  in  society,'  in 
Baltimore,  tendered  Biscaccianti  a  coniijUmen- 
tary  benefit — to  their  honor,  be  it  said. 


Weighty.— In  Alstcad,  N.  H.,  there  is   "a 
a:irl  of  17,"  who  weighs  only  450  pounds. 


Mr.  Clay  continues  quite  ill. 

Hungary  is  a  nation  of  fifteen  millions. 

Snow  is  a  white  page  in  the  book  of  nature. 

An  immense  black  wolf  was  seen  in  California 
lately. 

They  arc  afflicted  witli  the  small  pox  in  West 
Philadelphia. 

Wild  ducks  have  been  known  to  fly  ninety 
miles  in  an  hour. 

(Counterfeit  ten  dollar  gold  piei-es  arc  numerous 
in  Cincinnati. 

A  chilli  nineteen  days  old  was  killed  in  Eng- 
land, by  taking  om  drop  of  laudanum. 

A  voung  girl  has  been  arrested  at  St.  Louis, 
charged  witli  horse  stealing. 

Giljiatrick's  paper  mill  at  Saccarappa,  Maine, 
was  consumed  by  fire  Saturday  weak. 

Tlie  beautiful  steamer  JIayflower.  the  pride  of 
Lake  Erie,  was  wrecked  in  tiie  late  gale. 

There  has  been  another  riot  nt  Chagrcs,  in 
which  twenty  Americans  were  killed. 

On  the  17th  of  December  the  corner  stone  of  a 
new  State  House  was  laid  at  Cohnnbia.  S.  C. 

Charles  II.  Brace  stated  on  Monday,  at  Hart- 
ford, that  150,000  of  the  Austrian  forces  are 
Hungarian. 

Hugh  Linden  was  fined  $\0  and  costs  in  Pliil- 
adclpiiia.  on  Saturilay,  for  keeping  a  ferocious 
dog. 

The  San  Francisco  ]iapers  CNoncrate  Ca]itain 
Waterman  of  the  ship  Cliallcngc  of  all  lihuiic  in 
his  late  difficulty. 

(icorge  T.Barton,  engineer  on  board  a  tug 
boat,  was  killed  by  the  machinery,  near  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 

John  Webber  of  New  York  has  recovered 
$10,000  damages  of  J.  Washington  for  the  se- 
duction of  his  daughter. 

Tlie  Gr.and  Circus  Hotel  and  two  ailjoining 
dwellings  were  comjilctely  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Detroit  on  the  2:2d  ult. 

Slociim,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  for  life,  for  the  murder 
of  his  wife. 

Among  the  premiums  awarded  at  an  agricul- 
tural fair.  California,  we  notice  "  a  silver  goblet 
and  a  gold  hat.' 

The  ostensible  debt  of  Texas  is  set  down  at 
.«12.4:JC.999,  and  the  par  value  at  $6,827,278. 
including  interest. 

The  house  of  Thomas  Rounds,  in  Somerset, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Tuesday  evening.  Loss 
$;5000— insurance  $1500. 

Oscar  Bridel,  a  Frenchman,  sliot  himself  dead 
in  New  York  on  Saturday  week,  and  David  As- 
terman.  a  German,  hung  himself. 

By  the  completion  of  the  Dunkirk  and  Erie 
railroad,  we  have  now  a  continuous  line  of  road 
from  New  York  to  Erie,  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  New  York  Trinity  Church  Corporation, 
is  ex])ected  soon  to  establish  Christian  Free 
Schools  ill  all  jiarts  of  the  city. 

There  are  now  191  convicts  in  the  penitentiary 
at  Jefi'ersonville.  This  is  the  largest  number  tliat 
has  ever  been  in  the  Indiana  prison. 

The  Howard  Benevolent  Society  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  during  last  year,  the 
sum  of  S4G19  19. 

Kev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union. 
a  missionary  pastor,  to  reside  in  Paris. 

Lafayette  Bailey  of  Wcstbrook,  jMe.,  commit- 
ted suicide  on  Jlonday.  Cause,  despondency. 
He  was  27  years  of  age.  and  leaves  a  wife  and 
family. 

Connecticut  entertains  favorably  the  idea  of 
adopting  a  law  similar  to  the  Maine  liquor  law. 
The  legislature  will  act  upon  the  subject  this 
winter. 

Two  mulatto  dwarfs,  a  brother  and  sister, 
measuring  27  and  2.'3  inches  high,  fioiii  Izimaya. 
Central  America,  have  been  brouglit  to  New 
York. 

The  New  Orleans  bank  charters  will  expire  in 
a  few  years,  and  the  constitution  recently  adopted 
proliiljits  their  rc-cliarter  or  the  charter  of  any 
new  ones. 

Tlie  Cincinnati  Commercial  says  there  is  a 
man  in  that  city  who  has  buried  three  wives  and 
two  children,  all  within  the  brief  space  of  three 
months ! 

On  Sunday,  Zedekiah  Skets,  of  Newton  dis- 
trict, Jackson  county,  Ga.,  shot  his  son  with  a 
rifie.  The  wound  proved  mortal,  and  the  father 
has  been  arrested. 

Two  white  and  one  colored  man.  named  Geo. 
Robinson,  Alexander  Eaton,  and  ■■  Slied  Brown," 
have  lieeii  committed  at  Baltimore  on  a  charge 
of  body-snatching. 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  adjourned 
on  the  IGtli  ult.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000 
was  made,  near  the  close  of  tln^  session,  for  the 
imin'ovement  of  Charleston  harbor. 

The  Philadelphians  are  talking  over  a  project 
for  erecting  at  Cape  May.  their  favorite  watering 
place,  a  inaiinifieent  hotel,  capa!)le  of  aecommo- 
dating  fifteen  hundred  guests. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bridgman,  writing  from  China,  says 
that  the  number  of  chests  of  opium,  each  contain- 
ing l;!.'?  pounds,  taken  to  China  the  pre.sent  year, 
will  exceed  70.000,  and  that  in  exchange  for 
these  70,000  chests,  the  Chinese  will  pay  to  for- 
eigners more  than  $.36.000,000 — and  mo.stof  this 
in  silver. 


foreign  fnisccllamj. 

There  are  fifty  cotton  mills  in  Russia,  but  a 
vast  many  more  cannon  foundries. 

Ninety-one  tliousand  persons  die  annually  in 
England  from  diseases  of  the  respiratoiy  organs. 

T!ie  i>aper  currency  of  Austi'ia  has  deteriorated 
twenty-two  per  cent. 

A  new  edition  of  Cooper's  novels  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  England,  in  penny  num- 
bers. 

Working  on  Sunday  has  been  prohibited  by 
law  in  France,  but  not  dancing,  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions, &c.,  &c. 

Travellers  who  arrive  at  Warsaw  with  beards 
are  shorn  by  military  barbers,  by  order  of  the 
Russian  government. 

The  Austrian  government  has  expelled  the 
eorres]iondent  of  the  London  Daily  News  from 
the  empire.  It  could  not  have  paiil  him  a  higher 
eomplimeut. 

Not  till  tills  year  were  tlie  Brlti.^h  soldiers  in 
India  jiermitted  to  wear  linen  jackets  on  parade, 
though  India  is  one  of  the  most  oppressively  hot 
countries  in  the  world. 

The  news  from  the  Cape  contiiiueil  to  create 
great  anxiety.  The  ]iosilion  of  tlic  British  forces, 
and  even  of  the  government  itself,  was  becoming 
more  critical  every  day, 

A  telegra]ihie  message  of  twenty  words  from 
London  to  Paris  costs  about  six  dollars  and  a 
quarter.  The  sub-marine  wires  continue  to 
work  well. 

It  is  positively  asserted,  in  a  late  Australian 
paper,  that  one  hundred  and  six  pounds  of  virgin 
gold  were  taken  from  tlie  An-itraliau  diggings 
•  at  one  time. " 

The  Christians  of  the  Island  of  Taliita  have 
outlived  all  the  efi'orts  of  tlie  French  Papists  to 
seduce  or  crush  tlu'Ui.  The  storm  has  passed 
over,  and  the  church  is  unharmed. 

Fredcrika  Bremer  arrived  at  Stockholm  on  the 
2.'id  of  Xovember  last,  in  season  to  be  present  at 
the  funeral  of  her  sister,  Marie  Bremer,  from 
whom  she  inherits  a  very  large  fortune. 

The  English  fire  insurance  com])aiiies  insure 
property  to  the  amount  of  three  billions  and  a 
lialf  of  dollars  !  The  amount  of  insured  property 
has  more  than  trebled  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

Ci'.ildren  under  eight  years  of  age  are  now  ex- 
cluded by  law  from  working  in  the  coal  pits  of 
England,  and  the  barbarous  harnessing  of  females 
to  the  coal  carts  in  the  jiits  is  [irevented. 

Among  the  sentences  of  the  court-martial 
which  has  been  sitting  at  Berlin,  there  is  one  of 
ten  blows  with  a  stick  on  a  woman  named  Anna 
Blecheis.  for  inciting  journeymen  against  their 
employers. 


Joker's   Olio. 


Snubs  of  (Bo[b. 


There  is,  withinit  justice,  no  wisdom  on 

earth. 

The  protection  of  God   cannot,  without 

sacrilege,  be  invoked  but  in  behalf  of  justice  and 
right.  ^ 

The  freedom  of  the  press,  to  be  a  practi- 
cal one.  must  be  a  common  benefit  to  all ;  else 
it  is  no  freedom,  but  a  jirivilege. 

Always  be  as  witty  as  you  can  with  your 

jiarting  bow — your  last  speech  is  the  one  re- 
membered, 

The  devoted  love  of  a  mother  to  a  way- 
ward child,  is  the  finest  and  the  noblest  in  the 
world. 

Anything  which  an  honest  man  would  do 

is.  of  course,  not  to  be  considered  as  a  merit,  but 
simply  as  a  dutj'. 

It   has   been   beautifully    said,  that  ■'  the 

veil  which  covers  the  face  of  futurity  is  woven 
by  the  hand  of  mercy.'' 

(iood   qualities,    like   great  abilities,  arc 

incoin])rchensible  and  inconceivable  to  such  as 
are  deprived  of  them. 

Avarice — a   passion    which   begets  more 

vices  than  Priam  did  children,  and  which  also, 
like  Priam,  survives  them  all. — Lacon. 

1  consider  that  it   is   on   instruction  and 

education  that  the  future  security  and  direction 
of  the  destiny  of  every  nation  chiefly  and  funda- 
mentally rests. — Kossuth. 

How  many  fine  hats  serve  as  a  cover  for 

worthless  heads,  and  how  ma.ny  plaited  shirt 
bosoms  eoxer  a  hollow  cavern  where  a  heart 
should  be  lodged. 

JMisfortunes  arc  moral  bitters,  whicli  fre- 
quently restore  the  healthy  tone  of  the  mind, 
after  it  has  been  cloyed  and  sickened  by  the 
sweets  of  prosperity. 

The  cause  of  freedom    is    identified  with 

the  destinies  of  humanity,  and  in  whatever  \r.irt 
of  the  world  it  gains  ground  by  and  by.  it  will  be  a 
comniou  gain  to  all  those  who  desire  it. — Aosmil/i. 

Anticpiity  attributed  dirine  honors  to  the 

inventors  of  the  arts,  and  heroic  honors  to  more 
legislators  and  founders  of  empires.  So  alive 
were  they  to  the  greatest  merit. 

It  is  the  highest  duty,  privilege,  and  pleas- 
ure for  great  men  and  whole-souled  women  to 
earn  what  they  ]>osscss,  to  work  their  own  way 
through  life,  to  be  the  architects  of  their  own 
fortunes. 

My  idea  is  that  there   are   duties  toward 

our  native  land  common  to  every  citizen,  and 
even  ])ublic  institutions  and  education  must  have 
such  a  direction  as  to  en.able  every  citizen  to 
fulfil  hia  dutv  toward  his  fatherland. — Kossuth. 


It  is  odd  that  the  master  of  a  schooner  should 
call  his  craft  a  two  master. 

Benj.  Franklin  does  whitewashing  in  Man- 
chester, and  George  Washington  blacks  boots  in 
Boston. 

Lumpkins  says  that  I/arri/  being  a  rilrk  name, 
it  is  proper  that  old  Nick  siiould  be  called  old 
Harry. 

Adviec'fo  an  editor  is  like  wit  to  a  millionaire, 
or  modesty  in  a  ballet  dancer — a  little  of  it  goes 
a  great  way. 

Mi.ss  Dubois  says  the  first  time  a  young  man 
squeezed  her  dress,  she  felt  as  if  she"  was  in  the 
land  that  rainbows  come  from. 

Among  the  Roman  priesthood  was  a  clas.? 
called  oiii/nr.'!.  There  are  many  great  hnrr.<!  among 
our  modern  priest-. 

A  country  editor  as.«erts  (of  course  without 
fear  of  contradiction)  that  the  principles  of  his 
party  ■■  are  as  ;)TOj/Y.«i'(v'  as  the  eternal  rock  of 
Gibraltar. " 

It  is  said  that  the  man  who  stole  a  saw-mill  in 
•a  neighboring  town  would  have  escaped,  had  he 
not  gone  liack  after  the  water  privilege  ! — Xeiv 
Bedford  Standard. 

Hez.  on  being  told  that  Biinyan  stands  at  the 
Amrf  of  allegorical  writers,  sagely  remarked  that 
he  had  always  thought  huitions  were  confined  to 
the  ./<■//. 

J.  J.  Rosseau  was  one  day  showing  his  '■  Ode 
to  Posterity"  to  Voltaire."  "Do  you  know.'' 
said  the  sage,  "  I  am  afraid  your  ■  Ode '  will 
never  be  forwarded  to  its  address.'' 

Here  is  a  recijje  to  get  rid  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance whose  society  you  do  not  like.  If  he  is 
poor,  lend  him  .some  money ;  if  he  is  rich,  ask 
liim  to  lend  you  some.     Both  means  are  certain. 

There's  two  languages,  S(|uire.  that's  universal 
— the  language  of  love,  and  the  language  of 
money  ;  tlie  gals  understand  the  one,  and  the 
men  the  other,  all  the  wide  world  over. 

The  Boston  Post  says  the  sherifl^s  in  Rennsa- 
laer  county.  N.  Y..  have  got  so  used  to  being 
tarred  ami  feathered  that  they  feel  rather  hurt  if 
they  don't  get  their  annual  coats  of  the  s.ame. 

Punch  de-ires  to  know,  ■■  if  figs  are  sold  at  six- 
pence a  pound  by  the  dram,  how  should  thev  be 
sold  by  the  trumpet  V  and  '•  if  .£5  per  ton  i.s"  the 
price  of  lead  in  sheets,  what  would  it  be  worth  in 
quires  ?'' 

The  Kennebec  Journal,  in  dunning  up  hi* 
sub.scribers.  says  "118  has  •responsibilities' 
thrown  upon  him  just  now.  which  he  is  oliligcrl 
to  meat.''  What  a  carnivorous  little  joker  it 
must  be. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  ca]>ital  yinnishmcnt,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "  debt  of 
nature"  should  never  be  jiaid.  if  it  cannot  be 
collected  without  an  execution. 

"  There  were  three  hours  and  a  half  lost  by 
you  this  morning.''  a  superintendent  said  to  "a 
tardy  teacher.  ••  I  was  only  half  an  hour  late,'' 
he  re])lie<l.  "True,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"but  there  were  seven  scholars  waiting  for  you.'' 

A  western  paper  says  the  Pearl  Street  House 
has  closed  to  make  room  for  a  number  of  stores. 
How  shutting  up  a  house  can  make  room  for 
more,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  However,  as 
Toots  says,  '■  it's  of  no  coiiseciuencc  to  us." 

TIIE  FLAG  OF  OUllU^ylON, 

AN  ELEGANT,  MORAL  AND  UEFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Pi'votcd  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and 
poftic  fcenis.  niul  original  prizi*  tales,  written  expressly  for 
this  paper,  ami  at  a  very  tcreat  cost.  In  politicr*.  and  on 
all  scctiirian  questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral.  Nothing  of 
an  immoral  nature  \v\\\  ever  he  admitted  into  its  columns  ; 
therefore  making  it  f-mphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOa  THE  MILLION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  VISITOK  TO  THE  UOME  CIRCLE. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Flag  is  now  the 
leadini^  wrekly  paper  in  the  United  States^  and  its  literary 
contents  arc  allowed  by  the  best  judges  to  be  unsurpassed. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  enable  us  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  intelligence.  No  ad ve rti. semen L*i  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE    MAMMOTH    SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader. 
An  unrivalled  corps  of  contriI>utnrs  are  regularly  engaged, 
and  every  department  is  \uider  the  most  finished  and  per- 
fect system  that  experience  can  suggest,  or  money  pro- 
duce. Lacking  neither  the  means  nor  the  will,  we  can  lay 
before  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  aa 


(DiaKnrjiiiLi 


thp  present  rircul.ition  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union. 

TEEMS  TO   SUBSCBIBEHS. 

1  suh.^criber.  one  year, S2  00 

3  sulMcribers,      •■  500 

4  '•  "  6  00 

8  "  "  11  00 

IG  "  '■  20  GO 

O°"0ne  copy  of  the  Flag  of  ocr  U.mon,  and  one 
copy  of  the  PiCTORUL  Drawi.vg-Room  Co.mp.ixiox,  one 
year,  for  -----  So  00 

03/^  Invariably  in  advance. 

Suhscribeif  or  postmastcis  arc  requested  to  act  as  agents, 
and  form  clubs,  on  the  above  tenns. 

***  All  oT'Urs  shoiiht  be  ad'trcsst'l^  post  paid,  to    the 

PUBLISUEK  OF  THE  I'LAQ  OF  OUB  UXIO.V. 

*.f*  The  Flao  fan  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  neivspaptr 
depots  in  the  United  States,  and  ofneuspaper  carriers,  at 
four  cents  per  single  copy. 

F.  GLEASON, 
Pddlisuee  and  pKopRmoR,  Boston,  Mass. 
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RALPH  W.  ESIERSOX. 

We  present  our  readers  herewith  a  fine  like- 
ness of  Ralph  Waklo  Emerson,  the  distinguished 
lecturer,  now  in  this  city.  Mr.  Emerson  is  too 
well  known,  hoth  hy  his  voice  and  pen,  to  require 
any  elaborate  introduction  in  this  connection  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  jiicturc  is  a  very  faithful 
one,  and  does  the  original  ample  justice  in  the 
likeness. 


I     m  •  ^    t 


AIV  EASTER.\  HORSE  STEALER. 

The  following  instance  of  endurance  of  pain 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  Sjjartan.  A  notori- 
ous thief  coveted  the  horse  of  a  wealthy  native, 
who.  however,  hy  some  chance,  became  aware  -jf 
his  intention,  and  redoubled  liis  vigilance.  The 
man  succeeded  in  getting  two  of  his  comrades 
engaged  as  grass-cutters,  and  one  dark  night 
managed  to  slip  nnpcrccivcd  into  the  stable. 
His  friends  covered  him  entirely  with  grass,  .and 
he  was  just  stretching  out  bis  hand  from  under- 
neath it  to  untie  the  ro])e.  when  the  beast  started, 
and  became  restive.  The  syce.  ])erceiving  it,  for 
greater  safety,  tied  the  animal  by  a  ro])e  to  two 
iron  pins,  which  he  hammered  into  the  ground. 
It  so  happened  the  arm  of  the  thief  was  just  then 
Iving  extended  mider  the  grass,  and  that  one  of 
the  iron  pegs  was  driven  through  his  right  hand. 
He  never  so  much  as  uttered  a  sigh  ;  and  tliongli 
the  agony  must  have  been  excruciating,  he  only 
stirred  when  he  thought  the  danger  of  being 
caught  was  over.  He  then  pulled  the  ])eg  out  of 
the  mangled  hand,  witli  his  left  untied  the  horse, 
mounted  it,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it  off. 
This  was  an  exploit  on  which  he  ever  afterwards 
prided  himself.  However  imi)robablc  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  truth  of  this  story  may  be  relied  on. — 
Calcutta  EnyUsliman. 


THE  PAST. 

The  past  is  not  simply  important  to  us  be 
cause  it  fought  our  battles,  cleared  the  ground 
for  us,  and  left  us  the  heritage  of  its  accumulated 
experience — but  still  more  because  it  /eveals  to 
ns.  in  imperfect  glimpses,  that  humanity  of 
whose  life  we  partake — that  vast  chain  of  exist- 
ence which  cneompasseth  us  and  all  men,  past, 
present  and  to  come,  in  one  real,  vital  brotherhood 
— a  life  which  moves  slowly,  surely  onwards,  to 
prand  predestined  ends,  without  crushing  the 
freewill  and  energetic  responsibility  of  each  indi- 
vidual unit. — British  Quarterlij  Review. 


MARY  QCEEiV  OF  SCOTS. 

The  ann.als  of  the  world  furnish  affecting  ex 
amples  of  the  instability  of  human  condition- 
But  the  whole  history  of  mankind  does  not  per-, 
haps  furnish  a  greater,  a  sadder  reverse,  a  more 
striking  and  appalling  contrast  than  Mary  at  six- 
teen, and  Mary  at  forty-five.  At  the  former  pe- 
riod, a  being  on  whom  nature  seemed  to  have 
showered  her  choicest  gifts  ;  the  loveliest  person, 
the  most  fascinating  mind — the  bride  of  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  crown  of  France — the  heir-appar- 
ent to  the  throne  of  England — the  Queen  of 
Scotland  ;  with  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  powers 
of  Europe  her  allies  ;  one  with  whom  a  veteran 
statesman  delighted  to  converse,  and  in  praise  of 
whose  charms  the  poets  of  the  age  contended — 
at  forty-five,  worn  by  disease — her  frame,  though 
not  her  noble  spirit,  broken  by  a  long,  a  severe, 
and  a  merciless  captivity — proclaimed  as  an 
adulteress  and  a  murdcres.s — forsaken  by  her 
friends,  execrated  by  her  snbjccts,  and  disregarded 
even  by  her  only  child — coiHlemncd  after  a  mock 
trial,  to  an  ignominious  death.  She  might  ex- 
claim, in  the  words  of  the  holy  man.  "  O,  all  ye 
that  pass  l)y  the  way,  attend  and  sec  if  there  be 
soiTOw  like  unto  mv  sorrow !" — Scraps  from 
History. 


rOBTKAIT   OF  RALPH   WALBO   EMERSON. 


THE  BEARD. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  ]n'ejiidicc  against 
wearing  the  beard  is  beginning  to  disappear.  It 
is  strange  how  such  an  absurd,  troublesome,  and 
injurious  practice  as  .shaving  lias  continued  to 
enthrall  mankind  so  long.  The  street  now  ex- 
hibits a  great  variety  of  whiskers,  imperials, 
moustaches,  and  goatees  of  all  colors  and  shapes  ; 
three-fourths  of  the  male  i)cdestrians  on  AVash- 
ington  street  show  their  independence  of  barbers 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  We  do  not  despair 
of  seeing  nacn  emancipated  from  this  effeminate 
custom,  and  standing  erect  in  their  native,  un- 
shorn dignity.  We  believe  that  broncliitis  and 
other  diseases  of  the  throat  which  arc  the  scourge 
of  this  variable  climate,  would  be  far  less  fre- 
quent if  men  would  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
mirable protection  from  cold  which  nature  de- 
signed to  afford.  As  to  the  question  of  looks,  it 
is  well  known  th.at  fashion  reconciles  us  to  anv- 
thing,  and  if  beards  were  universal,  a  smoothly 
shaven,  effeminate  face  woidd  be  an  object  of 
quite  as  much  ridicule  as  is  now  cast  upon  whis- 
kers liy  some  of  the  Miss  Nancy  editors.  Besides, 
it  looks  rather  presumptuous,  in  our  opinion,  to 
attempt  to  improve  upon  what  Infinite  Wisdom 
pronounced  good. —  Yankee  Blade. 
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THE  LOVELY  MAID  OF  L0UISL4NA. 


BY  DR.  J.  H.  ROBTXSON. 


[cO  NT  I  N  U  KD.] 


CHAPTEK     v.— [CONTIMED.] 

■  Our  voyage  is  nearly  accomplished, "  said 
Madame  Mablois.  "  I  can  see  the  smoke  of  Xcw 
Orleans.'' 

'•  What  will  my  -wliito  sister  do  Avhcn  she  gets 
there  '.''  asked  La  Glorieuse,  looking;  earnestly  at 
Leona. 

'•  I  shall  seek  an  interview  with  Father  Davion," 
replied  the  Frenchwoman. 

••  And  will  my  pentle  sister  tell  him  all  V  con- 
tinued La  (Jlorieuse. 

JIadame  Mablois  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  si5i;iied. 

"My  red  sister  is  curious,"  she  said,  at  length, 
with  a  forced  smile. 

'■  It  is  because  her  heart  has  been  Iduched  by 
the  son-ows  of  the  Soft-Voice,'  rejoined  La  (ilo- 
ricuse. 

"  I  will  keep  nothing  from  you,"  replied  Leona, 
after  a  short  interval  of  silence.  '■  I  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  circumstances  in  regard  to  what  I  may 
reveal  to  Fatlier  Davion.  If  the  proper  time 
seems  to  have  amved,  I  shall  conceal  nothing. 
I  have  tlie  papers  with  me,  and  if  anything  should 
befall  me,  promise  me,  my  faithful  friend,  that 
you  will  secure  and  keep  them  as  a  sacred  de- 
posit, can-ying  out  my  plans  so  fixr  as  you  know 
them.  These  papers,  as  you  know,  intimately 
concern  the  ha])i)iness  of  two  persons ;  yes,  I 
might  with  propriety  say  three  or  four.  I  feel 
that  I  must  see  Henri.  I  have  much  to  say  to 
him.  If  circumstances  have  assumed  a  certain 
aspect,  I  shall  consider  myself  so  far  released 
from  my  inomise  as  to  make  disclosures  of  the 
greatest  importance :  but  if  on  the  contrary, 
things  have  taken  a  different  course,  my  promise 
will  still  bo  valid,  and  must  be  adhered  to,  how- 
ever much  I  may  fed  disposed  to  murmur  at  the 
decrees  of  fate.'' 

"  The  Frenchwoman  may  trust  to  the  friend- 
ship of  La  Glorieuse,"  said  the  princess.  ■  She 
will  never  desert  her  friend  while  the  Master  of 
Life  gives  her  strength  and  breath." 

'•  Thank  you  ;  you  are  well  worthy  of  the  royal 
blood  which  raises  you  above  the  common  rank,' 
replied  Mablois. 

"  All,"  said  La  Glorieuse,  with  a  smile,  "  royal 
blood  is  little  esteemed  by  the  French  people 
when  it  circulates  in  the  veins  of  the  Indian.'' 

'•  Well,  let  it  pass ;  you  are  just  as  much  a 
princess  as  though  your  blood  was  wliite  as  my 
own.  Many  a  jirincess  has  ascended  a  throne  of 
regal  magnificence,  and  governed  a  people  pro- 
fessedly Christian,  with  a  heart  far  less  noble  than 
yours,"  added  Madame  Maljlois. 

The  face  of  La  Glorieu-se  lighted  up  with 
pleasure. 

"The  Soft- Voice  Hatters  lier  simple  red  friend," 
she  said,  with  a  blush.  ••  But  here  we  are  among 
your  people." 

As  the  Indian  maiden  spoke,  the  canoe  touched 
the  Levee  at  New  Orleans — that  important  thing 
known  at  the  present  day  as  the  Levee  had  not 
then  attained  a  height  and  extent  worthy  of  the 
name,  though  the  earth  bad  been  raised  to  pre- 
vent the  river  from  inundating  its  banks,  and 
sweeping  away  all  their  efforts  at  making  an  in- 
habitable place,  but  we  shall  occasionally  take  the 
liberty  to  call  that  then  imperfect  embankment  by 
tlie  name  by  which  it  is  now  knowii. 

Mablois  stepped  from  the  tiny  vessel  ;  La  Glo- 
rieuse followed  her,  and  together  they  drew  it  to 
a  place  of  security ;  this  effected,  they  walked 
silently  towards  the  residence  of  Father  Davion. 
Passing  what  is  now  called  tlie  Public  Square, 
they  reached  the  roiuor  of  Conda  and  Ursuline 


streets,  where   the   dwelling   of  Davion  was  in 
siglit. 

Both  parties  paused,  for  it  was  evident  that 
something  unusual  was  going  fonvard.  They 
saw  more  than  a  score  of  armed  men  surround 
the  place  silently,  and  then  remain  motionless, 
waiting  farther  orders. 

■■  A  Frencii  officer  knocks  at  the  door  with  his 
sword,"'  said  La  Glorieuse.  "  He  enters ;  and 
now  another  officer  with  several  soldiers  follows 
liiin.  Let  us  go  a  little  nearer.  There  goes 
another  man  with  chains  for  the  wrists." 

■■  Handcuff's,  those  are,"  said  Slalilois,  in  an 
agitated  voice. 

'•  Do  you  hear  that  voice  ?"'  added  La  Glori- 
euse. 

•■  I  hear  a  voice,  certainly,"  replied  Mablois. 
•■  And  does  not  my  pale   sister  recognize  it  ?'" 
she  asked,  earnestly. 

•'  It  is  Lesage !"  almost  shrieked  Mablois. 
•■  Some  great  evil  menaces  Henri.  Let  me  fly  to 
his  assistance  !"' 

'•  Hush  !"'  said  La  Glorieuse.  throwing  her  amis 
about  Mablois,  and  forcilily  detaining  her.  ■■  You 
can  do  nothing.  AVoman  cannot  save  her  friends 
by  the  strength  of  her  hands,  but  by  cunning 
plans.  Let  us  watch  these  movements,  white 
sister,  and  we  shall  know  what  to  do." 

"Kight.  my  friend,  right.  Tlic  feeble  strength 
of  woman  cannot  avail  against  armed  men. 
What  do  you  sec  now  '.'' 

••  I  see  a  tall  young  man  led  forth  from  the 
cabin,  and  he  has  those  chains  I  spoke  of  upon 
his  hands.  It  is  Henri.  The  white  warriors  take 
their  places  in  order;  and  the  war  chief  with  the 
long  knife  commands  them  to  march.  They 
move  away.     We  will  follow  them." 

•  They  are  going  towards  the  prison,'"  added 
Jtablois. 

Leona  and  La  Glorieuse  quickened  their  pace 
and  kept  near  the  parties  until  they  reached  the 
])rison.  They  saw  Henri  enter,  and  the  bolts 
drawn  upon  him,  and  the  soldiers  return  to  the 
ban-acks,  leaving  a  sentinel  posted  near  the  door 
for  greater  security. 

Lesage  went  to  the  governor's  mansion,  and 
his  steps  were  still  silently  followed  by  Madame 
Mablois  and  her  friend. 

'•  Now  is  the  time,''  said  La  Glorieuse,  '•  to  find 
out  what  the  danger  is  that  threatens  Henri ;" 
and  taking  the  arm  of  her  less  composed  com- 
panion, she  drew  ])cr  to  the  reai  of  the  governor's 
house. 

'•  You  sec  a  light  there,  Soft-Voice  V 
'^  I  do."' 

'■  The  governor  is  in  that  room,  and  the  wily 
serpent  is  with  him.  Here  is  a  tree  near  the 
high  fence,  and  another  near  the  window.  First 
wo  will  climb  into  this,  and  let  ourselves  down 
into  the  yard  by  the  branches  ;  then  we  will  climb 
softly  info  that,  and  listen  to  the  words  of  the 
great  father  and  dirf  iiioiteur  (lying  chief)." 

This  proposal  was  immediately  put  into  exe- 
cution— for  the  indulgent  reader  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  females  of  that  day  could  accom])lish  any 
feat  requiring  dexterity  and  strength,  with  about 
the  same  facility  as  the  other  sex. 

The  tree  was  low,  and  its  ascent  easy.  La 
Glorieuse,  more  practised  in  the  art  of  forest  life, 
and  more  agile  than  her  companion,  was  the  first 
to  let  herself  down  into  the  yard  (which  would 
doubtless  be  called  a  court  at  the  present  time). 
She  assisted  Mablois  to  alight  safely  upon  tlie 
ground.  Their  next  care  was  to  attain  a  suitable 
position  among  the  branches  of  the  willow  grow- 
ing by  the  window.     Thig  they  uncceedcd  in  do- 


ing with  much  more  silence  and  despatch  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  tree  proved 
most  favorable  to  their  purpose,  for  with  their 
ears  ])laced  close  to  the  window,  they  were  ena- 
bled to  hear  the  whole  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween De  Bienville  and  Lesage,  as  wo  have  given 
it  in  another  place. 

Having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
whole  plan  of  the  captaiifs  villany,  they  descend- 
ed from  the  place  of  their  concenhnent,  and  after 
considerable  exertion  scaled  the  high  fence  and 
left  the  vicinity. 

'■  Do  you  not  see,  sister,  that  cunning  is  better 
than  strength  ?"  asked  La  Glorieuse. 

■•  Perhaps  what  wc  have  done  would  not  be 
called  pardonable  by  many  people,"  replied 
Mablois. 

"It  is  a  mean  act  to  listen  to  the  talkof  otliers 
merely  to  gratify  curiosity ;  but  to  expose  a  lying 
chief  and  save  a  brave  friend,  it  is  right,"'  an- 
swered the  princess. 

'•  Yes,  I  feel  that  it  must  be  so.  In  this  case 
the  end  to  be  obtained  must  justify  the  means  we 
have  been  forced  to  employ  to  bring  about  its 
consummation.  Now  tell  me  frankly,  La  Glori- 
euse, do  you  think  we  can  do  anything  to  save 
Henri  from  death  ?  for,  unless  the  truth  can  be 
proved  beyond  a  doubt,  I  am  well  assxircd  that 
De  Bienville  will  not  spare  him :  although  it  is 
evident  that  he  feels  a  strong  interest  in  the 
■  unhappy  youth,'  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  him." 
Mablois  spoke  in  a  voice  that  bore  witness  to 
the  intense  anxiety  which  she  felt  for  Henri. 

'■  Chef  mentew  (he  was  already  known  among 
the  Natchez  as  the  lying  chief)  is  a  had  man. 
His  plans  arc  deep  and  deadly  ;  for  you  know  it 
is  true  that  there  has  been  a  great  war-council 
among  the  war-chiefs  of  the  ditVerent  nations, 
and  it  has  been  resolved  to  kill  all  the  French. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  many  of  the  negroes  arc 
willing  to  fight  against  their  masters,  and  some 
of  them  have  already  run  away  and  found  homes 
among  us. 

'■  Now  all  this  is  against  the  brave  young  pale 
face.  The  great  father  is  already  of  the  opinion 
that  all  this  trouble  has  originated  with  him ;  for 
vou  see  that  dief  menfeur  has  proved  it  by  the 
spmllnr/  bark,  and  the  two  negroes,  besides  many 
other  things  which  he  has  made  use  of  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  great  father,  so  that  he  cannot 
see  clearly." 

'■  Yes,  I  understand.  La  Glorieuse." 
'•  When  the  great  chief  of  the  French  resolves 
to  do  a  thing,  and  thinks  it  is  right,  he  loses  no 
time  by  unnecessary  delay.  If  a  man  is  to  die, 
he  docs  not  put  it  off;  he  says  in  a  terrible  voice, 
■  Lead  him  out  and  put  him  to  death.'  Nobody 
has  courage  to  say,  '  you  had  better  wait  a  little ;' 
for  the  great  chief  would  be  very  angry,  and 
lightning  would  flash  from  his  eyes." 

■•  I  know  it !  I  know  it !"'  exclaimed  Mablois. 
'■  He  acts  with  terrible  decision  when  he  believes 
justice  requires  the  punishment  of  an  off'ender." 
'■  You  see,  then,  that  if  we  were  to  go  to  him 
and  say,  '  Great  father,  rhr/  menlcm-  has  lied  to 
vou,"  he  would  frown  ujion  us.  and  say,  ■  I  know 
my  duty.  I  do  not  ask  counsel  of  women. 
Henri  dies  on  the  morrow,  for  he  has  planned 
the  destruction  of  innocent  babes,  helpless  wo- 
men, and  gray  headed  old  men.'  " 

'•  What  then  shall  we  do  ?"  cried  Mablois, 
"•reatly  distressed.  '•  Cannot  Father  Davion  save 
him  !"' 

'■  Father  Davion  will  not  be  admitted  to  the 
council  chamber  of  the  govcrnoY,  for  chi'f  mcntfur 
has  barred  the  doors  against  him."' 
"  Well,  Glorieuse  V 

'•  We  mu.st  get  the  young  pale  face  out  of  the 
stone  house. " 

"  Assist  him  to  escape  from  prison.yon  mean  ?" 
"  Yes." 

'•But  that  would  confirm  his  guilt  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  governor,  for  it  is  tlie  guilty  who 
seek  safety  in  flight."" 

'•  But  it  will  save  his  life  ;  for  in  a  few  weeks 
the  dust  will  get  out  of  the  governor's  eyes,  and 
he  will  sec  clearly ;  but  now  he  is  blind,  and  be- 
fore he  recovers  his  sight  the  young  Frenchman 
will  be  put  to  death,  and  then  what  can  make 
him  live  again  T 

"  Upon  reflection  my  better  judgment  tells  me 
that  you  are  right.  Do  you  not  think  that  Helen 
Lerowe  might  aid  us  in  cft"ecting  his  escape  from 
prison  V 

La  Glorieuse  shook  her  head  thoughtfully. 
'■  The  white  maiden  can  do   but  little  at  lues- 
eut,  because  she  will  be  closely  watched  by  ckf 
vieiiteiir,"    said   the   princess.      "  PieiTe   Moran 
would  do  better." 

'•  What  can  he  do.  La  Gloriuiise  1" 


"  Climb  up  to  the  prison  window  and  remove 
the  iron  bars,  so  that  the  young  man  may 
escape." 

"Let  us  seek  him  at  once!"'  cried  Mablois. 
"  We  shall  bo  likely  to  hear  of  him  at  Monsieur 
Riddle's,  for  it  is  said  lie  is  smitten  with  the  fair 
face  of  Adelaide." 

Arrived  at  Ridelle's,  their  astonishment  can 
hardly  be  imagined  when  they  were  infonncd 
that  a  wan-ant  had  been  issued  for  Pierre  Mo- 
ran"s  arrest,  and  that  to  avoid  imprisonment  he 
had  fled  to  the  woods. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RED-SIIOK — THE    PANTHER- 

A  FAINT  glow  in  the  east  her.alded  the  com- 
ing day.  Onalaska,  chief  of  the  Chickasaw.s, 
stood  silently  by  the  bay  of  St.  Louis.  Revolv- 
ing in  his  mind  his  own  mighty  plans,  he  had 
wandered  away  from  his  warriors  through  the 
pathless  forest,  nor  stayed  his  footstejis  until  ho 
reached  the  margin  of  Lake  Borgne,  at  the  fair 
bay  bearing  the  name  of  the  great  king. 

With  folded  arms  and  abstracted  air,  he  gazed 
steadfastly  upon  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  now 
dimly  lighted  by  the  first  crimson  streaks  of  day- 
light. A  shade  of  care  and  anxiety  rested  njjon 
the  chieftain's  brow.  Savage  as  he  was,  he  had 
doubtless  found  the  ta.^k  of  goveming  and  shap- 
ing the  actions  of  a  numerous  people  not  an  easy 
one. 

■•  How  calmly  the  waters  are  sleeping,""  he 
said,  musingly.  ••  The  red  men  rested  as  quietly 
among  their  native  hills,  before  the  pale  faces 
came  among  them.  But  now  there  is  no  rest 
for  the  sons  of  the  forest,  once  the  undisturbed 
owners  of  this  great  country.  Where  now  are 
the  Indian's  lakes  and  rivers,  and  hunting 
grounds  ?" 

Onalaska  paused.  Painful  thoughts  agitated 
his  bosom. 

"  The  white  man  and  the  red  cannot  occupy 
the  same  country,""  he  added.  "  These  French 
dogs  must  be  swept  away,  or  the  Indians  will 
perish.  I  fed  that  it  must  he  so  :  something 
unseen  and  solemn  seems  to  whisper  it  in  my 
car." 

Again  the  chieftain  was  silent.  When  he  re- 
sumed, his  voice  was  louder  and  sterner,  and  his 
brow  was  contracted  into  a  furl)idding  frown. 

■•  If  my  brethren  v.-'M  he  governed  by  me,  if  they 
will  keep  the  vows  made  in  the  sight  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  written  upon  the  clouds  with  his 
finger,  we  shall  live  to  see  the  trees  growing 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  French  settlement,  and 
the  deer  feeding  upon  the  grass  where  cotton  is 
flourishing. " 

A  slight  rustling  among  the  dry  leaves  caused 
the  warrior  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  knife.  A 
moment  he  stood  in  the  fixed  attitude  of  atten- 
tion, with  his  keen  eyes  directed  towards  the 
surrounding  trees.  No  object  was  visible,  and 
the  sound  did  not  immediately  recur. 

■•  It  was  the  footstep  of  the  timid  hare  or  the 
.sportive  squirrel."  said  Onalaska  to  himself,  and 
rela|)sed  again  into  a  state  of  reverie. 

••  The  Africans  despise  their  masters,'"  he 
added.  "  The  red  man  has  wisely  taught  them 
to  hate  servitude,  and  they  arc  impatient  for  the 
hour  of  emancipation.  Already  are  they  form- 
ing jdans  for  the  establishment  of  a  republic  ! 
Fools  !  will  the  Indians  destroy  the  French,  for 
the  s.ake  of  giving  the  country  to  spiritless  cow- 
ards, who  seem  fitted  by  nature  for  no  othci 
place  than  that  they  now  occupy.  The  blood  of 
the  red  man  and  the  black  was  never  intended 
to  mingle  any  more  than  that  of  the  red  and  the 
white.  Were  the  Banvaras  to  recover  their 
freedom,  they  could  not  keep  it ;  they  were  born 
.slaves,  .and  their  hearts  are  not  big  enough  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  freedom,  and  to  gov- 
ern themselves.  But  we  will  not  harm  them 
when  their  masters  are  no  more.  Wc  w-ill  give 
them  a  piece  of  ground,  and  they  shall  dwell  by 
themselves,  when  they  will,  no  doubt,  in  their 
craven-heartedness,  soon  sigh  for  the  servitude 
thev  have  left.  It  were  good  that  the  black  men 
retuni  to  their  own  country,  since  they  are  not 
worthy  of  freedom  ;  for  they  cannot  hunt,  fish, 
and  make  war  like  the  red  men,  and  are  not  full 
of  cunning  inventions  like  the  whites." 

Again  there  w-as  a  rustling  sound  among  the 
leaves,  and  a  slight  crackling  among  the  dry 
sticks  upon  the  ground. 

Onalaska  was  completely  annised.  He  drew 
his  tom.-diawk  hastily  from  his  belt,  and  as  I  e 
did  so  he  saw  a  human  figure  emerge  from  tl  e 
covert  of  the  trees  and  stand  beside  the  lake  at 
the  water"*  edge,  a  few  yard.s  distant. 
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"  Red-Slioc  !"  said  a  gentle  voice. 
"  Is  it  tliou,  La  Glorii-usc  ?"   exclaimed  Ona- 
laskn,  with  a  *tart  of  surprise. 

'■  It  is  the  daushtcr  of  tlie  Natchez,"  rejilicd 
the  princess,  calmly. 

•■  And  why  is  the  proud  descendant  of  the 
'Suns'  here  at  this  liour.  and  alone!"  asked 
the  cliieftain,  anxiously. 

"Listen,  <;-reat  warrior,  aiid  I  will  tell  you 
why  you  sec  me  here,  near  tlie  encampment  of 
the  Chickasaw  braves." 

The  stately  chieftain  bowed,  and  a  smile  of 
pleasure  li),Hited  momentarily  his  swarthy  fea- 
tures. 

"  My  ears  arc  open,  daughter  of  the  '  Suns.'  " 
"  The  younj;-  Frenchman  who  is  known  among   | 
us  as  the   '  White  liover.'   is  in  daiigci."  s.-iid  the   ! 
princess. 

"And  is  that  what  brings  you  liithcr.  fair 
princess  <"  asked  Kcd-Slioe.  with  a  smile  of  pe- 
culiar meaning,  which  did  not  please  La  Glo- 
rieuse. 

'■  The  White  Rover  is  not  my  lover,  chief  of 
the  Chiekasaws."  she  answered,  somewhat  impa- 
tiently, and  with  much  dignity. 

'•  do  on,  daughter  of  the  ■  Suns,'"  said  Ona- 
laska,  in  a  more  kindly  voice. 

"  The  young  Frenchman  is  accused  of  inciting 
the  neighboring  red  nations,  and  the  negroes 
also,  to  deadly  hostility  against  his  countrymen. 
Upon  this  grave  charge  he  has  been  imprisoned, 
and  will  be  put  to  death  before  forty-eight  hours, 
unless  he  be  rescued  by  some  cunning  hand." 

'•  Who  has  charged  the  friendly  pale  face  with 
a  crime  .so  heinous  !" 
"  Chef  Menteur.'' 

'•  The  French  captain  is  justly  named  the 
'  lying  chief!'  exclaimed  Red-Shoe.  '•  lie  is  a 
viper — a  .snake  creeping  in  the  grass,  and  I  liope 
some  day,  to  crush  him  witli  my  heel." 

"  May  the  Master  of  Life  fulfil  your  hope," 
said  La  Glorieusc,  earnestly.  "  Now  tell  me  if 
you  cannot  devise  some  plan  by  which  to  save 
the  Wliite  Rover;" 

"  That  will  be  a  difficult  task,''  answered  the 
chieftain,  thoughtfully.  '•  The  French  people 
aro  now  aware  ui  the  intentions  of  the  red  men, 
and  they  will  be  continually  on  the  alert.  How 
can  I  approach  New  Orleans  without  being  dis- 
covered and  slain  ?  When  I  put  my  life  in  peril, 
I  endanger  our  whole  enterprise;  for  I  am  (as 
you  know)  the  prime  mover  in  the  contemplated 
warf.ire  of  extermination.  The  young  man  is 
accused  of  a  grievous  crime  (though  innocent) — 
fur  a  renegade  is  hateful  to  all  people  and  races, 
and  justly  deserves  to  die.  lie  is  a  miscreant 
who  betrays  his  own  blood ;  and  every  honest 
heart  revolts  against  the  seller  of  his  kindred. 
While  a  person  is  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  a 
great  wickedness,  it  is  the  same,  while  that  belief 
prevails,  as  though  he  were  really  guilty ;  it  is 
thus  with  our  French  friend,  and  when  his  sup- 
posed guiltiness  becomes  known  among  his  peo- 
ple, they  will  drag  him  from  the  stone  house, 
and  he  will  die  amid  mad  rcvilings  and  execra- 
tions ;  and  if  his  imagined  crime  docs  not  become 
generally  known,  there  is  still  no  hope,  for  he 
will  die  by  the  order  of  the  great  French  chief." 
"  Onalaska,  you  have  a  fearless  heart,"  said 
the  princess.  "  Your  hand  is  strong,  your  voice 
is  terrible  in  battle,  your  feet  swift  to  [mrsue  an 
enemy,  and  your  brain  is  full  of  cunning  devices. 
You  can,  by  some  means,  save  the  life  of  this 
j'oung  Frenchman.  Y'ou  are  celebrated  for  the 
greatness  of  your  exploits;  perform  yet  another 
deed  that  shall  add  fresh  laurels  to  your  name." 
"  But  why,  beautiful  princess,"  returned  the 
chief,  with  a  soft  voice  and  a  pleasant  smile, 
"  do  you  not  apply  to  your  own  people,  the 
Natchez  ?  Are  they  not  also  great  warriors,  and 
are  not  their  hearts  big  I  Where  is  Sti-ong- 
Serpent,  the  Great  Sun  >." 

•  He  knows  nothing  of  the  clanger  of  Henri 
Dclcroix.  The  distance  to  Walnut  Village  is 
considerable,  and  before  anything  could  be  done 
by  tlie  Great  Sun.  the  friend  of  the  Indian  might 
be  no  more.  Whatever  is  done  for  bis  rescue 
must  be  quickly  done,  for  the  justice  of  the  great 
French  chief  does  not  linger." 

'•  You  speak  well,  La  Glorieuse.  It  is  far  to 
the  Walnut  Village,  and  you  have  done  w-isely 
in  seeking  me.  The  White  Rover  has  the  blood 
of  a  hated  race  in  his  veins,  but  it  has  become  of 
a  red  color  by  mingling  freely  among  us.  I 
would  not  have  him  slain  for  a  crime  of  which 
he  is  not  guilty.  He  is  my  friend  ;  and  it  were 
shame  that  the  friend  of  Onalaska  should  die 
without  a  single  effort  having  been  made  to  save 
him." 

"Your  brave   words  make   the   heart  r, f  the 


NatcliC7.  maiden  glad,"  replied  La  GIorieu.se,  joy- 
fully. "  She  knew  that  Red-Shoe  would  not  for- 
sake the  man  he  called  his  friend.' 

■'  It  shall  never  be  said  of  Onalaska  that  he 
ran  from  an  enemy,  or  forsook  his  friend,"  re- 
plied the  warrior,  proudly.  '•  In  this  the  proud 
princess  has  not  mistaken  me ;  but  she  knows 
not  how  truly  the  heart  of  the  warrior  loves  her. 
Slie  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  his  words  ;  she  will  not 
understand  the  language  of  his  eyes  and  actions  ; 
yet  tlic  lodge  lire  of  Onalaska  will  never  burn 
brightly  and  cheerfully  until  she  kindles  it  and 
sits  beside  it.  It  is  well  that  the  fair  descendant 
of  the  •  Suns  '  is  called  •  The  Proud.'  " 

The  chieftain  ceased,  and  folded  his  arms 
proudly,  and  yet  sorrowfully,  upon  his  broad 
chest. 

■■  There  is  a  time  fur  all  lliing.";,  great  chieftain," 
observed  the  )irineess,  with  gentle  dignity.  "  The 
maiden  Sun  did  not  come  hither  in  the  hour  of 
darkness  to  listen  to  the  eloijuent  love  tales  of  a 
brave  warrior.  She  came  to  ajjpeal  to  his  mag- 
nanimity and  courage  in  order  to  save  a  friend 
fiom  death,  though  that  friend  be  of  another 
race.  It  were  not  comely  in  a  princess  of  the 
blood  to  make  a  journey  to  another  nation  to 
be  wooed." 

"The  words  of  La  Glorieusc  arc  just,  though 
they  make  the  spirit  of  Onalaska  sad."  i-eturncd 
the  warrior,  respectfully.  "  Love  is  a  sentiment 
so  strong  in  the  hearts  of  brave  men,  that  some- 
limes  it  is  hard  to  conceal  it.  With  that  power- 
ful sentiment  the  Chickasaw  chief  has  long 
struggled  in  vain.  He  will  still  struggle  and  be 
a  man." 

"  The  resolution  i.-  worthy  of  your  great  name 
aii<l  deeds  of  renown."    said  the  princess,  mildly. 

"  If  the  peerless  Sun  would  cease  to  have  me 
love  her,  let  her  speak  less  generously  of  my 
deeds  ;  for  praise  is  sweet  indeed  when  it  drops 
from  her  sweet  lips,"'  returned  Onalaska,  in  a 
voice  soft  as  woman's  when  she  would  please. 

''  Then  must  the  subject  be  changed,"  replied 
La  Glorieusc.  with  a  pleasant  smile.  "  Will  the 
chieftain  tell  the  daughter  of  the  Natchez  what 
he  proposes  to  do  for  the  ^^'hite  Rover'?" 

"  When  the  night  has  come,  and  darkness  has 
fallen  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  Onalaska  will 
seek  the  village  of  the  French.  His  step  shall 
be  soft  as  the  falling  snow.  He  will  steal  along 
like  the  crawling  serpent.  He  will  scale  the 
prison  fence,  remove  the  bars  of  a  window,  and 
the  White  Rover  shall  be  free.' 

"  The  war-chief  will  need  the  aid  of  a  white 
man."  said  La  Glorieuse.  "  There  is  one  called 
Pierre  Moran,  wdio  might  be  useful.' 

"  He  is  a  brave  man.  though  a  Frenchman," 
replied  Onalaska.  "  He  was  but  lately  rescued 
from  the  warriors  of  Onalaska  by  the  hand  of 
the  Wliite  Rover.  His  heart  is  large  towards 
him.  Red-Shoe  will  consider  upon  what  La 
Glorieuse  has  said.' 

"  The  errand  of  the  Natchez  girl  is  done,"  re- 
plied the  princess.  "  Her  heart  is  full  of  grati- 
tude. She  will  hasten  back  to  speak  comforting 
■words  to  the  woman  of  the  soft  voice." 

With  a  smile  and  a  graceful  wave  of  the  hand, 
she  turned  and  walked  quickly  away.  Onalaska 
gazed  after  her  until  her  figure  was  hidden  by 
the  trees.  The  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  fell 
along  the  quiet  lake.  With  a  sigh  Onalaska 
sought  the  encampment  of  his  warriors. 

The  chieftain  had  gone  but  a  short  distance, 
when,  emerging  from  the  shade  of  some  tall 
sycamores,  he  perceived  a  white  man  with  a 
rifle  on  his  shoulder,  moving  rapidly  towards 
Lake  Pontehartrain. 

"  Pierre  Moran  ! "  shouted  Red-Shoe,  in  a  loud 
voice. 

The  hunter  stopped  and  looked  about  him. 
Suddenly  his  eyes  rested  on  the  majestic  figure 
of  Onalaska.  He  cocked  his  ritlc,  and  bringing 
it  to  his  shoulder,  laid  his  face  upon  the  breech 
and  glanced  along  the  deadly  barrel. 

"  Hold !"  cried  Red-Shoe  ;  "  I  have  news  from 
the  White  Rover."' 

The  breech  of  Pierre  Moran's  rifle  fell  to  the 
ground  when  the  sound  of  the  White  Rover's 
name  reached  his  ears. 

'•  We  did  not  part  on  the  best  of  terms,  Ona- 
laska, but  if  you  have  aught  to  say  concerning 
Henri  Dclcroix,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you,"  replied 
Moran. 

"  The  young  Frenchman  is  shut  up  in  the 
stone  house,"  said  the  chief. 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  Moran. 

"  The  great  chief  of  the  French  will  put  him 
to  death,'  added  Onalaska. 

"  Is  that  all  you  wished  to  say  to  me  ?"  re- 
turned Pierre. 


"  Would  you  not  save  him  if  you  could  !' 
said  Red-Shoe. 

"  At  the  risk  of  my  life,"'  rejoined  Pierre. 
''  Prisons,  I  have   heard,   have   been  broken 
and  the  comlemned  set   at   liberty,''  added  the 
chieftain. 

"  That's  very  true,"  resumed  Pierre,  musingly. 

Red-Shoe  watched  the  countenance  of  the 
hunter  in  silence. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  .'"  asked  Moran, 
while  A  new  gleam  of  light  seemed  to  flash  into 
his  mind. 

'•  Save  the  White  Rover  from  death,"  replied 
Red-Shoe.  ''I  have  called  him  friend  in  hours 
of  safciv  and  ))eace,  and  now  I  will  prove  my 
friends!, ip  in  hours  of  adversity  and  danger.  He 
is  unworthy  the  sacred  name  of  friend  who  flies 
at  the  ajiproach  of  misfortune. " 

■•  What  do  I  hear  !"  exclaimed  INIoran.  "Are 
these  indeed  the  words  of  an  Indian  chief '. 
Whence  come  these  lofty  sentiments!  who 
taught  you  a  code  of  honor  so  noble— so  honor- 
able both  to  heart  and  head  !" 

"  I  was  educated  in  the  great  school  of  Na- 
ture ;  I  have  received  instniction  from  every- 
thing you  can  see  about  you;  from  trees  and 
flowers  ;  from  hills,  mountains  and  valleys  ;  from 
lakes,  rivers  and  plains !''  rcjilied  Onalaska, 
proudly. 

'•  It  is  well  spoken,  savage  chieftain.  Your 
words  might  well  put  many  a  Frenchman  to  the 
blush." 

'•Frenchman!"  exclaimed  Onalaska.  with  an 
expression  of  ineff'able  contempt.  "  Talk  not  of 
Frenchmen  to  me  ;  they  aro  overrunning  my 
country  and  destroying  my  people." 

The  chief  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast, 
and  his  chest  heaved  with  unutterable  emotions. 

"  Warrior.'"  said  Pierre  ISIoran,  after  a  short 
interval  of  silence,  "  arc  you  willing  to  forget 
your  hatred  of  the  French  for  a  night  and  assist 
me  to  rescue  Henri  Dclcroix  from  the  meshes 
of  villany  that  have  been  so  artfully  woven 
around  him  '." 

"  I  am,  and  for  that  reason  I  spoke  to  you 
when  I  saw  you  hurrying  away.  Meet  me  here 
to-moiTow  night,  and  we  will  enter  the  French 
village  together." 

"  Most  willingly  ;  you  may  rely  upon  me.  I 
owe  the  White  Rover  a  debt  of  gratitude,  as 
you  know,  and  I  will  repay  it  at  the  hazard  of 
my  life." 

■'  Take  this  belt  of  wampum,"  re|jlied  Red- 
Shoe ;  "wear  it  about  your  waist.  Ifyoufallin 
with  any  of  my  peoi)le.  it  will  save  you  from 
their  vengeance."' 

Moran  took  the  belt.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
fastening  it  upon  his  person  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated, when  the  .sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  resounded 
through  the  woods,  and  a  bullet  whistled  through 
his  long  beard  within  an  inch  of  his  chin,  and 
passing  near  the  head  of  Red-Shoe,  lodged  in 
the  trunk  of  a  Cottonwood.  A  tuft  of  hair  sev- 
ered by  tlie  leaden  messenger  fell  upon  the 
hunter's  bosom. 

Simultaneously  Pierre  and  Onalaska  plunged 
into  the  forest  and  ran  swiftly  toward?  the  point 
whence  came  the  harmless  shot.  They  .saw  a 
slender  column  of  smoke  curling  up  through  the 
trees,  and  then  the  figure  of  a  man  running  with 
much  speed. 

Pierre  Moran  raised  his  rifle  and  fired.  The 
distance  waHong,  but  the  shot  evidently  took 
effect.  The  runner  faltered  in  his  flight,  swayed 
to  one  side  like  one  drunken,  and  then  flew  on 
again  with  arrow-like  swiftness  towards  New 
Orleans. 

'•  He  is  wounded  in  the  shoulder,'  said  Ona- 
laska, '■  but  not  mortally.  It  is  useless  to  pursue 
him  farther,  for  he  is  swift  of  foot." 

"Do  you  know  him  ?"  asked  the  hunter. 

"  I  know  him  well.  He  is  called  Ette-Aetal, 
the  Natchez  renegade." 

"  And  is  doubtless  in  the  employ  of  Lesagc,'' 
added  Moran. 

'•  A  fit  companion  for  clff  menleiu;''  replied 
Red-Shoe. 

'•  I  now  remember  having  seen  Lesage  in  close 
conference  with  an  Indian  ;  he  was  thus  engaged 
the  last  time  I  saw  him  at  New  Orleans.  He 
has  employed  this  renegade  to  rid  him  of  one 
too  deeply  in  his  confidence.  The  fact  is,  Cap- 
tain Lesage  mistook  his  man.  From  certain 
things  which  he  had  heard,  he  formed  tlic  opin- 
ion that  I  was  a  sort  of  brigand  and  common 
assassin,  ready  to  sell  my  services  to  the  highest 
bidder  without  remorse.  But  he  has  discovered 
his  mistake,  and  now  knows  that  the  tales 
which  he  heard  in  relation  to  me  were  false  as 
his  own  base  heart,  and  seeks  mv  destruction  in 


order  that  I  may  not  betray  his  plans.  It  's 
not  safe  to  listen  to  every  idle  rumor,  nor  to 
write  a  man  down  a  villain  because  his  face  is 
not  a  prepossessing  one.  Tliat  shot  was  aimed 
at  me."  said  Moran. 

'•  And  if  he  does  not  eventua'ly  succeed  in 
killing  you,  it  will  be  because  you  bear  a  char.iied 
life,''  returned  Red-Shoe. 

'•  I  have  often  heard  the  name  of  tin-  Natchez 
renegade,  but  never  met  him  in  my  wandtrings; 
but  if  chance  should  ever  throw  him  in  my  way, 
he  will  not  live  to  say  he  has  .«een  Pierre  Moran 
again — the  hunter  of  the  Mississippi  Valley." 

"  If  there  is  anything  on  earth  that  my  soul 
turns  from  with  loathing,  it  is  a  renegade,"  said 
Red-Shoe. 

'•And  a  coward,  you  might  have  added,"  said 
Pierre. 

"  It  is  well  thought  of.  brave  Frenchman.  A 
renegade  and  a  coward  may  be  coupled  to:;etlicr, 
and  not  be  unctunilly  yoked." 

While  Red-Shoe  was  speaking,  an  object  met 
the  eye  of  Pierre  Moran  well  calculated  to  try 
the  courage  of  both.  The  hunter's  practised  ear 
had  heard  a  slight  sound  among  the  branches  of 
the  trees.  Looking  up  with  the  quickness  of  a  vet- 
eran of  the  woods,  he  saw  a  huge  and  well  known 
animal  crouched  upon  the  limb  of  a  lofty  oak, 
not  a  dozen  yards  from  the  chief,  who  was  a 
little  in  advance. 

"Look!"'  said  the  hnntei.  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  without  withdrawing  his  fixed  ga/e  from 
the  terrible  monster.  Tiic  warrior  raised  bis  eyes 
and  saw  death  staring  him  in  the  face  ;  for  it 
was  the  animal  most  dreaded  by  the  red  men, 
and  called  almost  universally  by  the  singular 
name  of  the   ■  Indian  Devil."  * 

The  bravest  of  the  brave,  if  he  discovered  the 
track  of  the  panther  when  hunting,  turned  back 
with  a  shudder.  He  feared  to  encounter  an 
animal  so  powerful,  and  endowed  with  a  cunning 
almost  human.  He  had  rather  meet  some  war 
party  of  his  enemies  at  fearful  odds,  for  with 
them  he  could  fight  with  some  hope  of  success  ; 
but  who  could  contend  with  a  foe  that  could  not 
be  seen  until  his  resistless  paws  were  rending 
him  in  pieces,  or  until  he  looked  down  from 
some  stately  tree  in  the  act  of  springing  !  No  ; 
the  Indian  did  not  choose  to  make  war  upon  the 
sagacious  and  all-coiKjuering  i)antlier. 

Onalaska  met  the  gaze  of  the  monster  with 
Roman  firmness.  The  fore  paws  of  the  animal 
were  thrust  out  along  a  large  limb,  and  the 
hinder  legs  were  drawn  up  under  him.  The  hair 
upon  the  back  seemed  to  stand  erect,  and  there 
was  an  undulating,  snaky  motion  of  the  long 
tail.  The  eyes  sent  forth  malignant  fires — 
flashed  and  burned  like  glowing  coals.  The 
mouth  was  slightly  open,  displaying  rows  of 
white,  sharp  teeth,  and  the  tongue  lying  within 
them  like  the  sting  of  some  monster  .serpent. 
His  hot  breath  seemed  to  have  infected  the  air 
and  made  it  rank  with  the  odor  of  death.  The 
long  bristling  hair  about  the  huge  jaws  worked 
and  trembled  with  the  quivering  motion  of  the 
nether  lip — an  indication  of  hostility  too  deadly 
not  to  be  well  known  to  the  obsenant  eye  of  the 
hunter. 

The  hand  of  Red-Shoe  was  upon  his  knife. 
He  had  laid  it  there  at  the  moment  of  looking 
upward ;  for  he  had  left  his  rifle  at  the  encamp- 
ment— a  neglect  which  now  promised  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  chief.  The  panther  was  evidently 
about  to  leap,  and  had  chosen  the  nearest  vic- 
tim ;  this  the  proud  Indian  knew,  but  governing, 
with  the  strength  of  a  disciplined  and  mighty 
will,  the  natural  shrinkings  of  human  nature,  he 
appeared  calm  and  self-reliant. 

The  panther  drew  himself  back  upon  his 
haunches,  with  his  fore  feet  still  placed  cat-like 
upon  the  trunk  of  the  limb,  while  the  motions 
of  the  tail  grew  quicker  and  more  decided,  and 
the  eyes  literally  appeared  to  dart  rays  of  flame. 

The  nerves  of  the  hunter  were  still.  There 
was  no  tremor  of  the  hand  or  heart  when  he 
suddenly  raised  his  rifle  :  no  film  of  terror  dim- 
med his  eyes  as  lie  glanced  along  the  barrel,  and 
brought  the  unerring  sights  to  bear  upon  tlie 
scourge  of  the  forest. 

Pierre  Moran  fired  ;  the  panther  leaped  and 
fell  quivering  at  the  chieftains  feet.  A  few 
throes  of  expiring  agony  convulsed  its  frame, 
and  the  beatings  of  its  mighty  heart  were  hushed 
forever. 


•The  panther  has  thus  been  stjlod  by  the  Indians. 

[to  be  continued.] 

Truth  itself  becomes  falsehood  if  it  is  pre- 
sented in  any  other  than  its  right  relations . 
There  is  no  truth  but  the  "  whole  truth."' 
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DUCK  SHOOTING  ON  THE  POTOMAC. 


DUCK  SIIOOTIXG. 

The  scene  reprc.-cntid  above  is  that  of  a  high- 
ly ])l'asing  and  much  iudulged  in  sj'Ort  at  the 
height  of  tlie  season  on  tlic  Fotoinac  river. 
Our  sketch  is  taken  from  life,  and  the  scene  it- 
self is  faithful  in  its  chfiiacteristics.  So  fa- 
mous have  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  river  be- 
come for  this  kind  of  sport,  that  Northerners, 
evi  n  from  the  Canadas,  annually  report  hither 
to  ptirii'  ipate  in  its  encaging  and  fascinating  oc- 
cupation. At  a  time  wlicn  game  seems  to  have 
nearly  deserted  our  tliickly  settled  Atlantic 
coast,  slill  lIic  Potomac  yields  a  rich  harvest  to 


the  sportsmen  who  flock  to  its  banks  for  profit 
and  pleasure.  The  encroachment  cf  civilization 
upon  the  haunts  of  birds  and  beasts,  has  nearly  ex- 
hausted game  in  the  Eastern  atd  IMiddle  States, 
but  at  the  South  and  AVest  it  is  as  abundant  as 
of  yore,  when  the  red  man  knew  nothing  of 
powder,  and  trusted  to  his  unerrring  arrow  to 
bring  down  the  smallest  bird  that  peopled  the 
forest  wilds.  The  ducks  that  are  taken  on  the 
Potomac,  are  dcliciously  flavored  by  reason  of 
some  peculiar  food  which  they  find  in  the  vicinity, 
and  conseciuently  they  arc  held  in  great  esteem 
by  epicures. 


SLEDGIIVG  .\T  BERLIIV. 

The  winter  recreation  of  sledging  in  the  Prus- 
sian capital  is  enjoyed  in  vehicles  of  almost  every 
variety  of  form,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  the 
accompanying  illustration,  sketched  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin  recently.  The  view  is  taken  in  the 
Pariser  Platz,  and  shows  the  Brandenburg  Gate, 
the  Guard-house,  and  the  Thier-garten  in  the 
distance.  Here  we  have  several  fashions  of 
sledge  ;  but  the  stylish  painted  and  gilt  sledge 
is  going  out  of  fashion,  and  the  merely  useful 
one  is  more  patronized.  Some  are  the  bodies 
of    cabriolets,   dismounted,    and    placed    upon 


frames.  Everybody  sMr/cs ;  from  the  well-ap- 
pointed curiole,  witli  the  liveried  page,  to  the 
milkman,  with  his  sledge,  and  tlie  cliildren  at 
sledge-play.  The  horses  or  ('ogs,  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  hung  with  bells ;  and  the  street 
seems  traversed  by  an  army  of  muffin-sellers. 
A  sledge-drive  by  moonlight  is  a  pleasant 
affair.  The  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  upon 
which  neither  horse  nor  sledge  makes  any  noise  ; 
and  you  hear  nothing  but  the  bells  that  are 
always  aflixed  to  the  harness,  which  sound  as  if 
a  fairy  peal  was  born';  by  on  the  wing.  The 
stilli/  effect  is  very  singular. 
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SLEDOIKO  IN  BEBLIK. 
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CIIIIVESK  ni{.V\VIK«J. 

The  singulnr  picture  wliicli  we 
give  herewith   is  that  of  ii  Chi- 
nese drawing  of  an  Englisli  man- 
of-war  steamer;  the  orij;;inal  was 
executed  hy  a  Cliinese  artist,  soon 
after  the  steamer  arrived  at  Ilong- 
Kong.     The   reader  must  make 
allowance  for  tlie  low  state  of  the 
art  of  drawing  in  China,  in  look- 
ing at  our  engraving;  the  colors 
of  the  drawing  itself  are,  liowever, 
veiy  su[)erl).     In  drawings  where 
pcrsjicctive  is   not   very  strictly 
required,  as  in  re])resentations  of 
birds,  insects,  fruit,  and  llowers, 
the  Chinese  artists  are  very  suc- 
cessful;   and    Viscount   Jocelyn 
assures  us  that  the  best  i)icture3 
of  Chinese  life  are  to   be  found 
upon   the    porcelain    tea-service 
manufactured    in    China.      But 
wherever  perspective  is  required, 
the  picture   at   once    becomes  a 
confused  mass,  and  we  find  every- 
thing   piled     one    thing    above 
anotlier   in    the   most   ludicrous 
manner.     The  land  in   the  fore- 
ground is  quite  natural  and  effec- 
tive, hut  the  sea  beyond  is  piled 
right  up  above  it  to  the  top  of  tlie 
picture.     The  art  of  painting  in 
China  is  but  on   a  ])ar  with  the 
restof  their  notions  of  civilization 
and  the  arts,  and  probably  there 
is  no  other  jicoplc  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  not  actually   barbarous 
or  savage,  so  dcgraaed  in  intel- 
lectuality as  the  Cliinese. 
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TIME. 

It  waits  for  no  man — it  travels 
onward  with  an  even,  uninter- 
rupted, inexorable  stcj),  without 
accommodating  itself  to  the  de- 
lays of  mortals.  The  restless 
hours  pursue  their  course  ;  mo- 
ments press  after  moments ;  day  treads  upon 
day ;  year  rolls  after  year.  Does  man  loiter  ? 
procrastinate  !  Is  lie  listless  or  indolent  '.  Be- 
iiold  the  days,  and  months  and  years,  unmindful 
of  his  delay,  are  never  sluggish","  hut  march  for- 
ward in  silent  and  solemn  procession.  Our 
hibors  and  toils,  our  ideas  and  feelin<'-s  may  be 
suspended  by  sleep  ;  darkness,  and  silence  and 
death  may  reign  around  us,  but  Time  is  bevond 
the  power  of  any  human  being,  besides  Omnipo- 
tence. The  clock  may  ceasi^  to  strike,  the  sun 
to  shine;  but  the  busy  hours  pass  on.  The 
months  and  years  must  move  on  ever  fonvard. 


CCRIOtrS    CHINESE    DKAWINO    OF   AN   ENGLISH    WAR    STEAMER. 


ICE  CCTTI\G. 

The  view  which  we  present  below  of  Ice  cut- 
ting on  Rockland  Lake,  N.  Y.,  is  a  scene  that 
is  peculiarly  American,  and  will  at  once  tell  its 
own  story  to  the  eye  of  the  reader.  Ice  has  be- 
come, of  late  years,  one  of  the  great  staple  pro- 
ductions of  New  England,  and  large  fortunes 
have  been  made  in  the  trade  by  shipping  the 
article  in  heavy  quantities  to  the  West  Indies, 
the   East   Indies   and   other    climes.      A   vast 


amount  of  t'jis  business  is  done  in  tlie  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Boston,  where  there  are  some  of 
the  most  extensive  storehouses  in  the  world, 
erected  for  this  especial  purpose.  In  this  vicini- 
ty artilicial  meadows  of  water  are  formed  upon 
low  lands,  spread  with  boards,  near  fresh  water 
ponds,  and  thus  large  crops  are  realized,  fur- 
nishing employment  to  hundreds  of  our  hardv 
citizens  during  the  cold  weather,  when  other 
avenues  of  occupation  are  closed. 


RUAAW.W   MATCIIIiS. 

Kate  Conyngham  in  the  last 
American  Courier  makes  tlie  fol- 
lowing sensible  remarks  about 
runaway  matches : 

•■  But  runaway  matches  seem 
to  be  marked  witli  iJivine  dis- 
pleasure. I  never  beard  of  a  hap- 
py one.  Not  far  from  us  resides 
a  widow  lady,  who  eloped  from 
an  excellent  iiKHlier  w  hen  she  was 
young,  with  a  worthless  young 
man.  felie  is  now  the  motiicr  of 
three  grown  daughters,  every  one 
of  which  have  eloped  and  left  her, 
the  youngest  only  last  June,  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  she  was 
left  desolate  and  lirokcii-hcttrted  ! 
'1  bus  is  tlie  example  of  the  moth- 
er followed  by  the  children  ;  and 
who  can  she  lilanie  but  herself  f 
But  tile  worst  lemains  to  be  told. 
The  eldest  has  already  been  de- 
serted by  her  husband,  who  has 
gone  to  California,  and  last  week 
slie  had  to  seek  a  shelter  in  the 
home  of  her  childhood  ;  the  sec- 
ond daughter  is  suing  for  a  di- 
vorce, though  she  has  not  been 
thirteen  months  married.  Ah, 
girls!  never  in  an  evil  liourjilace 
your  hand  in  that  of  a  young 
1_  man  who  would  counsel  you  to 

leave  your  paternal  home  !  It  is 
cruel  to  deprive  tliose  who  have 
nourished  you,  and  with  sweet 
hope  have  looked  forward  to  the 
7  -  day   of  your   marriage    beneath 

their  own  roof;  it  is  cruel  to  rob 
them  of  tills  hap|iiness.  It  is  their 
blessed  privilege  to  bless  your 
union,  and  witness  your  and  your 
husband's  joy.  How  can  you 
then  rob  them  of  their  jiartieipa- 
tion  in  that  joyous  bridal,  towards 
which  they  have  been  so  many 
years  looking  forward  '!  Daugh- 
ters who  elope,  wrest  from  their 
parents  that  sweet  hope,  that  crowning  joy  of  a 
father's  and  mothers  life — the  gratiueation  of 
seeing  their  daughter  married  at  their  own  fire- 
side. A  bridal  elsewhere  is  unnatural,  and  God's 
blessing  will  not  follow  it." 


I  beg  you  to  take  to  heart  one  maxim  which 
for  myself  I  have  ever  ol)servcd.  and  ever 
shall :  it  is,  never  to  say  more  than  is  necessarv. 
The  unspoken  word  never  does  harm,  but  what 
is  onee^uttered  cannot  be  recalled,  and  no  man 
can  foresee  its  consequences. — Kos^nili. 


ICE   CDTTINO   AT   ROCKLAND   LAKE,    NEW   YORK. 
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[Written  for  Olenson's  I'ictorijl.] 

THE  FENTONS  OF  CLOYERGLEN. 
AN  EPISTLE  FilOM  ETJGENE  A . 

HV    MRS.   E.   C.   LOVERIKG. 

Mv  DEAR  I'lUivMn — In  vonr  UlacUy  intorost 
in  mv  liappiues?.  voii  (k'.-irod  sit  ouv  l:ist  inter- 
view, tliat  I  woulil  v.-i-ite  you  at  my  earliest  eoii- 
veiiience.  after  my  arrival  at  Clover^leii.  to  in- 
form you  of  the  maimer  of  my  reception  by  tlic 
parents  of  my  G.ahriella,  and  the  ti'ooil  or  ill  suc- 
cess of  my  ?nit. 

You  will  excuse  this  ne.^lcct  to  fullil  my  prom- 
ise as  promptly  as  I  proposed,  when  I  have  told 
vou  the  cause.  Anticipating  that  two  days,  at 
the  most,  at  Cloverglen.  would  decide  my  liappi- 
uess.  I  was  to  have  written  you  on  the  third ; 
and  I  should  undoubtedly  have  done  so.  had  it 
not  been  for  the  occurrence  of  a  mo.^t  unexpected 
event,  which  threw  my  Gabriella's  family  into  the 
greatest  consternation,  at  the  very  moment  when 
mv  fate  was  to  have  been  determined.  But  I 
must  not  get  before  my  story. 

The  uarmtli  and  e\ident  joy  with  which  I  was 
greeted  by  Gabriella,  was  all  the  most  ardent 
and  Jealous  lover  could  liave  desired.  Ah!  you 
should  have  seen  her  then— her  auburn  curls, 
like  shining  masses  of  golden  threads,  .shading 
her  fair  forehead  and  ivory  neck ;  the  sweetest  of 
smiles  on  those  rosy  lips,  and  the  loveliest  of 
blushes  modestly  mantling  to  her  cheeks;  a  ten- 
der happiness  beaming  in  her  soft  blue  eye. 

But  I  grow  sentimental.  You  ^^•ill  pardon  the 
fault  into  which  lovers  are  so  prone  to  fall,  in  the 
excess  of  their  admiration. 

I  shoidd  speak  of  Gabriella's  family.  To  begin 
with  the  father— Mr.  Fcnton  is  a  tall,  intellec- 
tual, independent  man,  in  the  prime  of  maidiood. 
It  is  by  his  enterprise,  principally,  that  the  estate 
of  Cloverglen  lias  been  brought  to  its  present 
condition  of  beauty,  cultivation  and  value.  You 
can  conceive  of  no  more  elegant  and  attractive 
residence,  than  this  of  the  Fcntons  :  and  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  all  the  result  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor's fine  taste  and  expanded  views.  Mrs. 
Fenton  is  a  quiet,  amiable  lady.  Still  beautiful, 
althougli,  at  least,  forty ;  kind,  hospitable,  and 
possessed  of  all  those  tender  and  strong  all'ec- 
tions,  which  so  beautify  the  character  of  woman. 
Although  I  had  never  seen  Gabriella's  parents, 
she  had  so  often  talked  to  me  about  them,  that  I 
eonld  not  consider  myself  a  stranger  to  tliein, 
Mrs.  Fenton,  especially,  appearing  like  an  old 
acquiintant'c.  As  a  friend  of  Gabriella's,  she 
greeted  me  with  a  cordiality  and  kindness,  which 
assured  me  she  reciprocated  my  feelings.  Mr. 
Fenton  was  more  reserved.  His  bearing  was 
polite  and  easy,  but  yet  I  thouglit  I  could  trace 
in  his  maimer,  the  manifestations  of  that  family 
pride  which  I  had  mostly  to  fear,  ?s  a  ban-ier  to 
the  success  of  my  suit. 

Then  there  is  GabriclUrs  only  brother — a  pret- 
ty, mischievous,  lisiiiw:  child  of  three  summers. 
Of  course,  he  is  the  pet  of  the  family.  I  was  al- 
most jealous,  (iabriclla  was  so  fond  of  him  ;  and 
bestowed  upon  him  her  caresses  so  lavishly ! 
But  how  could  I  help  loving  him,  too,  with  those 
plump,  rosy  cheeks :  that  laughing  mouth,  and 
those  sweet  blue  eyes,  so  like  my  Gabriella's '! 
Of  course.  I  paid  my  addresses  to  little  Andy, 
with  praiseworthy  discretion:  aiming  quite  as 
much  at  winning  thereby  the  mother's  favor,  as 
gaining  the  alVeetions  of  the  boy.  llow  ill  he 
repaid  me  for  my  exceedingly  entertaining  stories, 
the  very  day  of  my  arrival !  Sitting  on  my  knee, 
and  looking  up  roguishly  in  my  face,  just  as  I 
had  tiiiished  tlie  delightl'ul  talc  of  Puss  in  Boots, 
he  lisped : 

"  Are  you  going  to  thop  here  alwayth.  and  tell 
me  thorieth  every  day  '." 

As   soon  as  I  had   answered   this   question   as 
well  as  I  could,  for  his  .satisfaction,  he  asked  ; 
••  Did  you  come  here  to  thee  Bell  ( " 
'•  O."  said  I,  ••  I  came  liere  to  see  Bell" — so  he 
called  Gabriella — "and  your  father  and  mother, 
and  you  too ! " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fenton.  as  well  as  Gabriella,  be- 
ing present.  I  thought  I  had  answered  with  ad- 
mirable tact:  but  what  was  my  eniliarrassmcnt 
and  p^i-plcxity.  when  t)ie  rogui-h  child  shook  his 
head  knowingly,  jmd  pnlUng  my  no-.e  atfcction- 
ntely,  s:iid : 

'•  But  you  are  Bell'ili  bi'au  !  Betty  thaid  tlio, 
any  w:iy !     Are  yon  f 

Wli;it  could  I  re])ly  '.  I  iinsuine  it  would  lie 
tedious  to  you.  were  I  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
mv  visit,  relating  my  ■•  S'veet  and  ]irccioiis"  iii- 
•*'  vi  -ws    witti    (;-i'>ri"!l:i.   rind    mv  rIi]iloni:H'\',  in 


endeavoring  to  draw  out  Mr.  Fenton.  and  to  as- 
certain the  ground  on  which  I  stood  in  liis  esti- 
mation. It  was  not  until  my  third  day  at  Clover- 
glen, that  I  summoned  sufficient  resolution  for 
the  purpose,  and  went  boldly — I  flattered  my- 
self— to  propose  myself  to  Mr.  Fenton.  as  a  can- 
didate for  his  daughter's  hand.  I  had  won  Ga- 
briella's consent ;  and  all  that  remained  for  me 
to  do.  was  to  represent  to  Mr.  Fenton  my  pros- 
pects in  life,  and  convince  him  that,  witiiout 
anv  great  saerilice  of  family  pride,  he  could  ac- 
cept me  as  a  son-in-law. 

But  notwithstanding  my  previously  fonned 
resolution.  I  found  the  subject  a  most  difficult 
one  to  introduce.  Mr.  Fenton  wished  to  show 
me  some  fine  young  peach  trees  in  a  nursery, 
not  far  from  the  house  :  and  as  we  were  walking 
through  the  orchard  together,  I  had  the  best  oj)- 
])ortunity  in  the  world  to  overcome  my  mod- 
esty. Three  times  I  cleared  my  throat  to  begin  ; 
and  as  often  I  allowed  some  other  subject  to 
engross  the  conversation.  At  length,  however, 
with  great  formality.  I  said  : 

••  You  are  of  course  aware,  Mr.  Fenton — hem  ! 
— of  tlic  object  of  my — ah — attentions  to  your 
daughter!  1  need  not  say  I  love  her — honor 
her — and  should  consider  myself  happy — " 

Mr.  Fenton  was  trimming  a  young  ])each  tree 
with  scientitie  precision.  I  was  afraid  he  did 
not  hear  me. 

•■  Exceedingly  happy,"  I  repeated — Mr.  Fen- 
ton looked  up :  I  looked  down — "  if  I  felt  sure 
of  your  approbation,  in  my  suit.  Slic  has  had 
the  goodness — " 

At  that  instant,  Gabriella  herself  appeared, 
emerging  from  the  orchard.  I  was  struck  dumb. 
How  could  I  pursue  the  subject  in  her  presence  ! 
And  she  was  approaching  rapidly ;  luit  when 
yet  at  a  distance,  she  cried  : 

'•  Father  !  do  you  know  where  Andy  is  ?" 
"  1  !  no  !"  replied  Mr.  Fenton. 
••  Then  he  is  lost !"  exclaimed  Gabriella,  in 
an  agitated  voice.  '•  We  cannot  find  him  any- 
where !  Betsey  has  been  looking  for  him  an 
hour;  I  am  afraid  that  he  has  fallen  into  the 
cistern  !" 

I  was  filled  with  dismay.  Mr.  Fenton  set  out 
for  the  house,  with  majestic  strides,  and  I  has- 
tened to  Gabriella's  side.  She  was  agitated 
with  fear,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  console  her.  If 
Andy  had  not  fallen  into  the  cistern — which  had 
been  opened  twice  that  day — where  could  he 
be  ?  Search  had  been  made  everywhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  house,  and  the  child  was  not 
found.  Ah  !  how  I  loved  Gabriella,  in  my  sym- 
pathy with  her  affliction! 

On  reaching  the  house,  we  found  Mr.  Kichards 
— one  of  the  laborers  at  Cloverglen — raking  the 
cistern.  It  is  needless  to  describe  to  you  the 
anxiety  with  which  we  awaited  the  result  of  his 
occupation !  Mrs.  Fenton's  countenance  was 
full  of  anguish,  relieved  by  a  faint  and  feeble 
rav  of  hope.  Gabriella,  white  and  breatiiless, 
I  supjiorted  on  my  arm.  Mr.  Fenton,  calm, 
but  deathly  pale,  stooped  to  the  assistance  of 
Richards.  0,  you  cannot  conceive  of  the  effect 
produced,  when,  as  our  heart-strings  were  drawn 
to  their  utmost  tensity  by  anxiety,  the  latter 
lifted  his  head,  and  said  in  a  deep  tone  : 
"  He  is  not  here  !" 

Mr.  Fenton  fainted,  and  Gabriella  threw  her- 
self on  my  bosom,  laughing  and  weeping  hyster- 
ically. But  although  it  was  a  relief  to  know 
that  Andy  was  not  drowned — where  was  he  ? 
All  nooks  and  corners  about  the  premises  had 
been  explored  :  but  now  once  more  the  search 
was  prosecuted,  not  only  by  the  attendants,  but 
by  us  all.  In  the  gardens,  in  the  orchard,  in  the 
barns  his  name  resounded.  But  no  child's  voice 
replied. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mr.  Fenton's 
house,  resides  one  of  liis  tenants,  named  Graves, 
an  honest,  industrious  fellow,  who  supports  a 
wife  and  an  aged  mother.  He  had  been  at  work 
in  the  woods  which  lie  back  of  his  cottage,  in  the 
forenoon  :  and  as  Andy  was  known  to  be  very 
fund  of  him,  we  all  concluded  that  he  must  have 
followed  him,  and  got  lost.  Mrs.  Graves — who 
was  as  much  alarmed  as  any  of  us — did  not 
know  how  that  could  be  :  as  her  husband  would 
have  observed  the  child,  she  said,  and  brought 
him  home  on  his  return.  As  for  Mr.  Graves,  he 
had.  a  short  time  before,  set  out  to  go  to  mill 
with  a  grist  wliich  he  was  to  bring  home  in  the 
evening. 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Graves's  opinion,  a  par- 
ty of  us  set  out  to  explore  the  woods,  whilst 
others  rode  off  in  different  directions,  to  learn  if 
Andy  had  not  strayed  to  the  houses  of  some  of 
the  iiciglilwirs. 


It  is  a  noble  forest — that  which  crowns  the 
hills  rising  on  the  north  of  Cloverglen.  Mr. 
I'V'uton.  Gabriella — who  insisted  on  accompany- 
ing us — liichards,  Betsey  the  maid,  and  myself, 
entered  the  woodland  by  a  beaten  jiatli.  Sturdy 
oaks,  old  elms,  occasionally  a  straight  and 
shaggy  hickory,  and  more  rarely,  a  licautifnl 
large  maple,  grew  together,  like  ancient  broth- 
ers. The  dense  foliage  of  summer  cast  thick 
shades  bet'ore  tis.  which  the  declining  sun  could 
not  penetrate.  'We  seemed  invading  the  myste- 
rious realms  of  silence  and  gloom,  ^^'c  called 
the  lost  child's  name,  but  was  answered  only  by 
faint  and  distant  echoes,  and  by  the  cawing  of  a 
crow  in  the  dry  top  of  a  decaying  oak. 

From  the  spot  on  the  borders  of  the  wood- 
land, where  Graves  had  that  day  been  cutting 
up  the  top  of  a  huge  elm,  we  proceeded  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  to  enter  the  forest.  I  kept 
Gabriella  near  me.  and  we  wandered  together 
among  the  trees,  looking  on  all  sides  for  the 
lost  Andy.  In  every  hollow  into  which  the  dead 
leaves  of  another  suminer  had  drifted;  bcliind 
every  prostrate  trunk,  which  might  have  afi'ord- 
e;l  a  moss^'  seat  to  the  tired  child,  and  from 
which  he  might  have  fallen  in  sleep  ;  in  the  shad- 
ows of  every  thicket ;  in  every  cavity  formed  by 
the  huge  roots  of  old  trees  swelling  out  of  the 
ground ;  under  swinging  vines,  pendant  from 
supporting  boughs:  in  those  chasms  left  by 
mighty  trees  uprooted  by  force  of  violent  winds  ; 
wherever  a  child  might  have  been  concealed, 
we  searched,  but  searched  in  vain. 

Ah,  how  often  did  Gabriella  start,  with  a 
gleam  of  hope  in  her  countenance,  at  forest 
sounds,  which  she  mistook  for  Andy's  voice,  or 
footsteps !  The  red  squin-el  and  the  striped 
squirrel  nestled  the  leaves  almost  at  our  feet, 
and  chirped  at  sight  of  us.  on  stumps  and  logs  ; 
the  gray  squirrel  and  the  black  squirrel  sprang 
from  the  ground  to  the  tniiiks  of  sheltering 
trees,  and  climbing  the  rough  bark,  chattered 
and  scolded  from  the  limbs  above ;  and  now  and 
then,  the  "  staring  owl,"  startled  more  by  sounds 
than  sight,  drojipcd  from  some  dry  limb  and 
winged  his  blind,  silent  flight  into  dim  and 
gloomy  solitudes,  afar  off;  and  at  every  new 
turn,  at  any  .sudden  sound.  Gabriella  looked  eag- 
erly for  little  Andy. 

But  the  .shadows  deepened ;  evening  came  on, 
and  the  katydid  began  her  mournful  song.  Our 
anxiety  increased  ;  we  shouted,  and  listened  for 
a  reply.  Only  the  shouts  of  our  companions 
answered  us  from  other  parts  of  the  woods. 

"  Come,  Gabriella."  said  I,  as  we  2)aused  in  a 
gloomy  ravine,  "  let  us  now  return.  It  is  use- 
less to  look  further,  in  this  darkness.  Besides, 
Andy  could  not  have  wandered  so  far  as  this, 
and  it  may  be  we  will  find  him  on  our  way 
back." 

With  a  sigh,  Gabriella  leaned  iijion  my  arm, 
and  we  set  out  to  return.  To  our  surprise,  and 
somewhat  to  our  uneasiness,  we  then  found  that 
wc  had  lost  our  way  by  many  turnings,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  retrace  our  steps.  The 
voice  of  Mr.  Fenton,  however,  calling  not  far 
oft",  guided  us.  and  finding  him,  we  proceeded 
together  homeward,  with  sad  hearts  and  dark 
forebodings  for  the  fate  of  little  Andy.  Our 
last  hope  was,  that  wc  should  find  him  at  the 
house,  whither  he  might  have  been  carried  be- 
fore ns,  and  in  this  we  were  disappointed. 

A  number  of  iK-ighbors  had  now  assembled 
to  assist  in  the  search ;  and  leaving  the  afflicted 
Gabriella  and  her  mother  with  some  female 
friends,  Mr.  Fenton  and  myself,  joined  a  party 
of  six,  ])roviding  ourselves  with  lanterns  and 
torches,  and  proceeding  to  explore  thoroughly, 
all  the  forest.  This  second  .search,  however,  was 
no  more  successful  than  the  first ;  anil  Mr.  Fen- 
ton himself  directing  that  we  should  look  no 
further  until  the  following  day,  we  returned  with 
our  gleaming  lights  through  the  siuToundiiig 
darkness  of  the  woods. 

According  to  the  last  report.  Graves  had  not 
returned  from  the  mill — having  undoubtedly 
been  belated  in  obtaining  his  grist.  Hearing 
sounds  of  a  wagon  approaching  when  we  had 
reached  the  i-oad,  I  waited  to  .see  if  it  was  the 
tenant,  whilst  Mr.  I<"cnton  proceeded  homeward. 
Two  of  those  who  had  joined  in  the  search  wait- 
ed with  me,  whilst  the  rest  dispersed. 

The  wagon  i-olled  u])  before  the  cottage :  and 
moving  to  the  spot,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
greeting  the  man  Graves.  In  a  few  words  I  told 
him  what  had  occnrred.  and  iii<|uired  if  he  re- 
membered seeing  the  child  in  the  woods. 

Graves  siidclcnly  clapped  hislianil  to  his  brow, 
with  an  exclamation  of  horror.  I  s:iw  that  he 
was  jiixit'itcd.  :ind  Ins  I'i't  b'-c  ru"  'i  if'. 


■'For  heaven's  sake,"'  I  said,  "if  you  know 
what  has  become  of  the  child — " 

He  tore  away  from  me.  leaving  us  rooted  to 
the  spot  in  amazement  and  appi'*hcnsion.  He 
was  lost  ill  the  darkness,  beyond  tlie  illnniinated 
circle  of  which  my  lantern  was  the  centre.  A 
moment  after,  liowever,  he  re-appeared.  I  saw 
that  his  hands  grasped  a  number  of  farming 
utensils  ;  I  oi).served  a  log  chain,  a  shovel  and  a 
S])ade.  which  he  threw  into  the  wagon. 

"Come  with  me,'  he  muttered,  jumping  in 
after  them. 

He  drove  along  the  path  which  led  to  the 
woods.  Conscious  from  his  manner,  that  he 
surmised  the  nature  of  the  calamity  which  had 
befallen  the  child,  and  thrilled  with  an  indefina- 
ble awe,  in  view  of  the  mystcri-  I  conkl  not 
fathom.  I  ran  on  before  the  horses  with  my  lan- 
tern, to  light  the  way.  A  sort  of  instinet  guided 
me  to  the  spot  wlicre  Graves  had  been  at  work 
in  the  morning;  and  he  followed  me  thither,  ac- 
companied by  the  two  neighbors. 

"Xow,  sir,'  said  I.  earnestly,  "can  you  tell  us 
what  has  become  of  the  child  '." 

Graves  pointed  to  the  stump  of  the   tree   on 
which  he  had  been  chopiiing  in  the  morning. 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  he  is  here  !" 
"  Here  !  what  do  you  mean  !" 
"  Under  this  stump  !" 

I  felt  a  chill  of  horror.  I  observed  tliat  the 
roots  of  the  stnmj>  had  the  .^ppcaranee  of  having 
been  torn  up. 

"  This  tree  was  blown  over."  .said  Graves. 
"  When  I  commenced  chopping  on  it,  these  roots 
were  turned  out ;  but  when  I  cut  off  the  trunk, 
their  weight  earned  them  back  again.  Andy 
began  to  follow  me,  when  I  came  out  here ;  but 
I  told  him  to  go  to  the  house.  I  supposed  he 
went.  But — it  must  be — he  hid  behind  the 
root? :  and  when  the  stump  fell  back  into  its 
place — " 

'•  He  was  crushed !"  I  could  not  help  oxclaiin- 
ing.  The  roots  of  the  stump,  not  falling  pre- 
cisely in  their  original  places,  were  on  one  side 
consideral)ly  elevated  from  the  ground  ;  but  the 
shock  of  the  fall  causing  the  immense  mass  of 
earth  which  had  been  uptom  with  them,  to 
break  away  and  fill  the  cavities,  prevented  us 
from  prosecuting  our  search,  without  either 
digging  beneath  the  stump,  or  overturning  it 
again,  with  the  help  of  the  horses  and  the  chain 
Graves  had  brought  for  the  )>urpose. 

This  honest  fellow,  who  is  a  man  of  unusual 
observation,  fortunately  remembered  the  precise 
shape  of  the  hole,  as  it  appeared  in  the  morning 
and  inferring  therefrom  the  situation  of  the  spot 
in  which  a  child  would  have  been  ino.st  apt  to 
take  refuge,  he  struck  his  .spade  into  the  ground. 
One  of  our  companions  assisted  him  ;  and  in  a 
little  while  the  clogging  dirt  was  sufficjently  re- 
moved to  allow  of  looking  under  the  roots.  I 
threw  myself  on  my  face,  and  thrnst  my  right 
arm  into  the  cavity;  I  felt  a  large  stone.  Ex- 
ploring still  further,  I  tonclied  a  garment.  I 
grasped  it — I  drew  it  towards  me — and  with  my 
other  arm,  I  seized  a  child's  arm. 

Then,  judge  of  the  joy  which  thrilled  our 
hearts,  when,  as  we  were  momently  expecting  to 
behold  the  mangled  remains  of  little  Andy,  we 
heard  a  stifled  cry  !  He  struggled  in  my  arms, 
and  brushing  the  dirt  from  his  eyes  with  his  lit- 
tle hands,  cried  lustily.  It  was  the  large  stone, 
which  Graves  afterwards  informed  lis,  Iraving 
rolled  into  the  hole  a  few  days  before,  saved  the 
child  from  being  crushed.  He  was  in  a  fight 
prison,  where  sufficient  air  penetrated  to  allow 
him  to  breathe,  but  from  which  he  could  not 
escape. 

With  ra])tuious  joy,  I  lifted  him  in  my  arms, 
and  sprang  into  the  wagon.  Graves  drove  back 
faster  than  he  came  ;  somebody  else  carried  the 
lantern ;  I  clasped  little  Andy,  who  struggled 
and  screamed  like  a  stout  boy  of  three  years,  as 
he  was.  He  was  delightfully  cross.  I  never  so 
enjoved  a  child's  cries  before  ! 

I  succeeded  in  hushing  him,  however,  before 
we  arrived  at  Mr.  Fenton's  house.  He  com- 
plained of  hunger,  and  of  wanting  to  see  "  moth- 
er;" and  I  promised  he  should  both  embrace 
her  and  have  something  to  eat.  if  ho  would  be 
quiet.  I  carried  hiin  in  my  arms,  into  the  house. 
Mr.  Fenton.  his  wife  and  Gabriella  were  sitting 
together,  weary,  disheartened  and  worn  out  with 
anxiety  and  toil.  Gabriella  was  the  first  to  ob- 
serve my  entrance.  In  an  instant,  both  Andy 
and  I  were  in  her  arms.  It  was  hard  to  say 
wliich  she  was  embracing!  Then  came  Mrs. 
Fenton  ;  she  seemed  distracted  with  joy  over 
her  lost  child,  whom  slic  clas])cd  frantically  to 
her    licMvt.   Mild    rovci-i'.j    with    kissf<    m'uI    t"'\v. 
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Mr.  Fenton.  with  jrlistcning  eyes,  took  the  child's 
little  hands  ill  his.  ami  looked  his  joy:  for  he 
was  spceclilcss. 

As  soon  as  little  Anilv.  all/ross  and  dirty  as 
hewas.lnnl  heen  huirsed  nearly  to  death,  he  was 
jjiven  into  the  hands  of  Betsey  to  he  washed  and 
fed.  and  I  proeccded  to  gratify  the  enriosity  of 
the  family,  hy  relating;  how  lie  had  hcen  rescued. 
Galiriella  was  Icanin-;  fondly  on  my  shoulder  as 
I  spoke,  and  her  parents  were  paziug  on  us  in- 
tently.    When  I  had  fini^iied.  Tilr.  Fenton  said: 

"  Would  that  anxiety  and  donbt  niisht  always 
end  in  such  joy !'  My  heart  is  at  this  moment 
so  thankful,  that  I  would  make  almost  any  sac- 
rifice to  render  any  other  beins  happy  !' 

I  felt  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  his  soul, 
and  I  know  not  what  good  angel  prompted  me, 
when  I  replied : 

'•  I  ti-ust  you  remember,  sir,  what  T  said  to- 
day, of  what  wa,s  re<iuired  to  make  me  happy  (" 

ivir.  Fenton  smiled  kindly.  He  glanced  from 
me  to  Galiriella. 

'•  And  is  your  happiness  his  haii]nness,  my 
darling  ?"  lie  asked. 

You  should  liave  seen  the  look  Gabriella  gave 
me— the  blush  which  ovcrs])rcad  her  beautiful 
face— her  mute  hut  expressive  reply  to  her 
father's  question ! 

"  I  sec  it  all,'  said  Mr.  Fenton.  "  I  put  conti- 
dence  in  ray  child  to  believe  she  has  eho.scn 
well !     Take  her,  Eugene,  and  may  you  both  ho 

happy!" 

Ah,  my  friend.  I  have  not  time  to  write  more  ; 
but  I  must  ask— will  you  come  to  Clovcrglen, 
to  attend  a  wedding  which  is  to  take  place  on 
the  twentieth  of  October  ?     Yours.  &e.. 

Eugene. 


rWrittcu  for  Gleason's  Pii-tori.il.i 
WIIERK   IS  HOMKV 

BY  8U8.VX    B.  BL.MSBELL. 

In  the  lialls  of  thi-  K'i'.v.  where  lisht  music  is  sounding. 
And  the  voices  of  youth,  thut  to  grief  are  unknown  ; 

Where  bright  eyes  arc  sparkling,  and  young  hoarU  are 
bounding, 
And  joy  flashes  out  in  each  light  ringing  tone  ? 

Though  enehantment,  to  otliers,  the  Imght  pageants  wear. 

My  home  is  love  s  dwelling,  and  love  dwells  not  there. 

Is  it  in  the  lone  forest,  where  bright  sunbeams  play 
On  the  streamlet  that  gli.ies  in  its  beauty  away  ; 

Where  the  ■•  fairy -folk  "  dwell  mid  the  dim,  leafy  bowers. 
And  breathe  their  sweet  blessings  on  dew-laden  flowers  ! 

Ah,  no  ;  for  where  silence  and  solitude  reign. 

If  the  heart  seek  a  home,  it  will  seek  it  in  vain. 

Not  in  festal  hall,  where  the  .soft  light  is  streaming. 

And  the  wine  mantles  high  'neath  its  radiance  gleaming  ; 
Where  pleasure  ha.s  made  for  her  votaries  a  shrine. 

There  beats  no  heart  that  may  answer  to  mine. 
It  gives  us  no  balm  that  may  conquer  care, 
My  home  is  not  mid  the  splendor  there  I 

Not  in  the  forest,  where  zephyrs  sigh 
O'er  the  silver  waves,  a.s  they  wander  by  ; 

Where,  mid  the  flowers,  bright  fairies  dwell, 
fathering  gems  from  each  leafy  cell — 

Though  nature  her  sweetest  charms  may  wear, 

It  is  not  homi-,  for  'tis  lonely  there. 

■'  Where  is  home  ?"    Where,  at  evening,  loved  ones  meet, 
When  time's  light  pinions  seem  far  too  fleet ; 

Where  every  lip  wears  a  joyous  smile, 
^Miere  the  voice  of  affection  each  grief  may  beguile ; 

Where  gentle  tones  may  banish  all  gloom. 

And  love  has  its  altar — there  find  we  a  home. 
Boston,  Mass.,  January,  1852. 


A  TIGER  FRIGUTEKED  BY  V  MOVSE. 

Ca|)tain  Basil  llall,  in  bis  FnKjmeutsof  Voygcs' 
and  Tiurtk,  gives  the  follov.ing  anecdote  oi'  a 
tiger  kept  at  the  British  Residency  at  Calcutta  : 

"  But  what  annoyed  him  far  more  than  our 
poking  him  up  with  a  stick,  or  tantalizing  him 
with  shins  of  beef  or  legs  of  mutton,  was  intro- 
ducing a  mouse  into  his  cage.  No  fine  lady  ever 
exhibited  more  terror  at  the  siglit  of  a  spider, 
than  this  magnificent  royal  tiger  betrayed  on 
secimr  a  mouse.  Our  mischievous  plan  was  to 
tie  tlie  little  animal  by  a  string  to  the  end  of  a 
long  i)olc.  and  thrust  it  i-lose  to  the  tiger's  nose. 
The  moment  he  saw  it.  he  leaped  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  wlicn  the  n\oiise  was  made  to  run  near 
him.  he  jammed  liimself  into  a  corner,  and  stood 
tremblhig  atid  roaring  in  such  an  eestaey  of  i'ear, 
that  wc  were  always  obliged  to  desist,  in  pity  to 
the  poor  brute.  Sometimes  we  insisted  on  his 
passing  over  the  spot  where  the  unconscious  little 
mouse  ran  backwards  and  fonvards.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  we  could  not  get  him  to  move  ; 
till  at  length.  I  believed  by  the  help  of  a  squid, 
we  oliliged  him  to  start  ;  but  instead  of  pacing 
leism-ely  across  in  his  den.  or  of  making  a  de- 
tour to  avoid  the  object  of  his  alarm,  he  gen- 
erally took  a  kind  of  Hying  leap,  so  high  as  near- 
ly to  bring  his  back  in  contact  with  the  roof  of 
liis  cage." — Thompson's  Passions  of  Animals. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  1'ictori.Tl.] 
MI.'MME  GRAY. 

BY  ELLEX  LOUISE  CDANDLliB. 

A  winsome  little  darling, 

Is  fairy  Miiniie  Gray, 
Who  steals  from  me  my  heart-wealth, 

And  laughing,  trips  away  ; 
With  store  of  golden  tresses. 

And  smile  hke  sun-ray's  sheen, 
And  blue  eyes  briglit  as  star-guests, 

She  comes  to  me,  I  ween. 

She  presses  loving  kinscs 

Upon  my  throbbing  brow, 
And  to  my  heart  I  hold  lier. 

My  elfin  darling  now. 
And  then  away  she  trippcth, 

Witli  laugh,  whoso  music  tone 
She  stole  away  from  Cupid, 

Within  the  wild  wood  lone. 

A  thousand  winsome  faces 

She  turueth  up  to  mine, 
A  thousand  fairy  graces, 

Her  dancing  steps  combine. 
And  still  upon  her  forehead 

A  spirit-glory  beams, 
I  ween  it  is  a  gleaming 

From  out  the  land  of  dreams. 

Sometime  alone  I  'II  lay  mo 

Beneath  the  churchyard's  sod  ; 
A  blessing  on  thee,  Minnie, 

When  I  have  gone  to  God. 
And  all  sweet  birds  bloom  round  thee, 

Wliere'er  my  steps  may  stray, 
A  garland  for  my  darling, 

A  wreath  for  Minnie  Gray. 
ElmicooU  Collage,  Pomfril,  C'l.,  Jan.,  1852. 


<   ^« ^   > 


For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it.  and  sets  it  lig'nt. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 1 

BILL  WHIFFLETKEE. 

BY    THE    OLD    'ON. 

We  knew  Bill  Whiftletree  in  his  palmy  days, 
when  he  drove  a  coach  on  the  Providence 
turnpike.  lie  was  a  model  stage-coachman, 
a  noble  brother  of  that  fraternity  which  has  pass- 
ed away  from  among  us,  and  is  known  only  to 
tradition.  His  box  was  his  throne — driving  was 
his  glory.  Two,  four  or  six-in-hand,  tandem  or 
spike-team,  it  -was  all  one  to  him.  He  "  handled 
the  ribbons,"  and  •'  tooled  the  nags  "'  with  a  dex- 
terity that  was  marvellous  to  behold.  Bill  was 
an  Englishman,  born  in  "  canny  Yorkshire," 
cradled  in  a  horse-trough,  put  to  sleep  with  the 
jingling  of  a  bridle,  and  indulged  'with  a  pair  of 
spurs  by  way  of  a  rattle.  His  father  was  a  noted 
jockey,  who  had  many  times  ridden  the  winner 
of  the  Derliy  and  Oaks,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  celebrated  trainer.  Bill  was  wor- 
thy of  so  illustrious  a  parentage.  At  the  tender 
age  of  three  years  he  manufactured  a  harness 
for  his  aunt's  venerable  tom-cat,  and  compelled 
that  respectable  animal  to  draw  a  miniature 
buggy-wagon  in  spite  of  his  frantic  eflbrts  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  the  apparatus  that  confined 
him.  A  whip  was  the  favorite  plaything  of  this 
darling  genius,  and  he  wielded  it  with  such  a 
vigor  tliat  he  soon  became  the  terror  of  all  the 
vagabond  dogs,  cats  and  geese  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. From  stable-boy  and  helper  in  a  training 
establishment,  he  soon  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
seat  upon  the  pig-skin,  but  an  unfortuntite  ten- 
dency to  obesity  induced  him  at  an  early  age  to 
quit  the  turf,  and  raised  him  to  the  position  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  shine  with  transeen- 
dant  brilliancy — the  box  of  a  mail  coach.  A 
•'  truant  disposition  "  brought  him  to  America, 
and  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  mail-contrac- 
tors on  the  Boston  and  Providence  road,  to  se- 
cure his  eminent  seivie£s. 

Bill  was  a  firt,  rosy-cheeked,  shrewd,  good-na- 
tured fellow,  respected  by  the  ostlers,  revered  by 
the  landlords,  admired  by  the  chamber-maids, 
aiul  favorably  regai'ded  by  the  residents  all  along 
the  line.  Passengers  were  delighted  with  him. 
and  with  the  ladies,  espcci.illy.  he  was  as  great  a 
favorite  as  the  Postilion  of  Longjumeaw.  His 
coach  was  always  up  to  time  in  all  weathers, 
and  he  never  had  an  ujiset  or  a  breakdown  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  his  career.  He  never 
forgot  to  deliver  a  newspaper,  or  parcel,  or  a 
love-letter.  He  was  punctual  as  the  sun  itself. 
He  knew  every  horse  in  his  team  by  heart,  and 
could  get  more  "  go  "  out  of  thera  than  any  man 
upon  the  ro.id.  He  knew  the  ''lazy''  horse  of 
a  new  team  at  a  glance,  and  on  him  the  "  braid" 
descended  with  a  severity  that  at  once  inspired 
terror  and  secured  activity.  It  was  delightful  to 
see  him  handle  sis  green  ones,  put  in  harness 
for  the  firit  time,  and  exceedingly  opposed  to  the 


principle  of  labor  and  of  association.  His  rein 
and  whip  soon  taught  tlicin  obedience  and  una- 
nimity. ••  Three  b'.ind  ones  and  a  bolter"  were 
handled  with  equal  dexterity  and  success. 

Bill  was  an  honored,  happy  and  celebrated  in- 
dividual. His  fame  reached  to  other  roads — his 
name  was  mentioned  in  far-distant  stables,  and 
he  stood,  by  common  consent,  at  the  very  head 
of  his  profession.  But  alas,  for  the  mutability 
of  hunmn  afl'airs !  The  railroad  track  was  laid 
to  Canton.  Nine  miles  of  Bill's  route  were  sud- 
denly cut  off.  He  now  mounted  his  box  sadly. 
The  aggressive  progress  of  railroads  made  him 
tremble  for  the  future.  He  saw  the  sphere  of 
his  usefulness  daily  contracting,  and  he  predicted 
the  speedy  approach  of  the  period,  when,  to  use 
his  laconic  ami  eloquent  e.'^pression,  "all  the 
coaches  would  be  took  ofi"  tlie  road."'  It  came  ! 
Bill  was  ofl'ered  the  situation  of  conduelor  on 
the  railroad  at  a  liberal  salary.  But  he  spurned 
the  bribe.  It  was  an  insult — an  indignity  !  his 
whole  professional  soul  revolted  against  it !  He 
had  s.avcd  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  he  went 
into  retirement — whither  wc  know  not — but  it 
was  in  some  remote  spot  where  the  roar  of  the 
trains  and  the  scream  of  the  steam  whistle  never 
offended  his  keenly  susceptible  ears. 

He  rc-appcared  again,  having  spent  his  scanty 
savings,  when  the  Koxbury  omnibuses  ■nere  in 
the  full  tide  of  successful  operation.  He  was 
otl'ered  a  seat  upon  the  box,  and  accepted. 

But  he  'ivas  the  shadow  of  his  former  self. 
He  was  no  more  like  the  Bill  Whiffletrec,  of  old 
times,  than  his  lumbering  omnibus,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  was  to  the  elegant  mail  coach  whirled 
along  hy  four  spanking  cattle  at  ten  miles  an 
hour,  including  stoppages.  He  was  wasted  to  a 
skeleton — his  many-caped  drab  box-coat,  faded 
and  stained,  hung  about  his  frame  in  loose  folds 
— his  broad-brimmed  white  hat  was  limpsey  and 
drooping;  his  gaunt  fingers  protruded  through 
his  ragged  mittens;  his  neckerchief  was  soiled 
and  tied  in  a  hard  knot.  He  never  wore  a  bou- 
quet in  his  button-hole — "  the  flowers  had  lost 
their  fragrance,"  he  said,  ''  besides,  they  was  in- 
tended hy  natur  for  mail-coaehmcn — not  for  'bus 
drivers." 

Yet  Bill  essayed  to  be  cheerful,  and  always 
had  a  mournfully  kind  word  for  the  little  "  cad  " 
who  stood  with  his  bell  upon  the  steps. 

But  one  day  an  order  came  from  the  proprie- 
tor to  discharge  the  boys,  to  make  the  drivers 
ticket-takers,  and  to  affix  a  strap  to  their  feet  to 
indicate  the  wishes  of  the  passengers.  This  was 
a  death-blow  to  Bill's  pride.  It  was  the  last 
feather  to  the  camel's  load. 

'•  Sam,"  said  he.  to  his  favorite  ostler  at  the 
Norfolk  house,  "  this  'ere  last  notion  of  the  guv- 
'nur's  has  done  the  thing  up  brown.  The  idea 
of  makin' the  driver  peddle  tickets  like  one  of 
them  'ere  silver-plate  conductors  on  these  'ere 
infernal  railroads,  is  cuttin'  it  rather  fat — but  the 
plan  of  putting  a  coachman  in  harness  is  down- 
riglit  blasphemy.  There  may  be  men,"  he  ad- 
ded, raising  his  eyes  solemnly  to  the  hayloft,  as 
he  spoke,  "  leastways  individuals  furnished  with 
the  usual  complement  of  legs  and  arms  as  may 
survive  it ;  hut  for  me.  Sam,  it  can't  be  did — its 
a  hutterly  himpracticable  scheme.  Good-by, 
Sam." 

He  spoke  in  a  solemn  tone,  and  with  tearful 
eves,  as  he  grasjied  the  hand  of  his  humble  friend. 
His  words  anil  the  tone  did  not  ])roduce  a  very 
deep  impression  upon  the  ostler  at  the  time,  but 
they  came  back  upon  his  recollection  af.erwards 
like  the  remembered  melancholy  music  of  old 
years. 

It  was  a  very  dark  night.  Bill  mounted  the 
box  and  drove  ofi'.  Four  insides  desired  to  stop 
somewhere  on  the  Nf  ek  near  the  old  green  stores. 
They  pulled  the  strap.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
the  signal.  Four  i)air  of  stout  hands,  inspired 
bv  rage,  now  tugged  upon  the  hand.  At  last  the 
vehicle  came  to  a  dead  stop.  The  insides  ])assed 
up  their  fare.  No  change  was  retumed.  They 
demanded  an  explanation  of  the  mystery,  ac- 
companied by  a  gentle  menace  of  "  caving  in  the 
driver's  head."'  No  notice  was  taken  of  the 
threat.  Foaming  with  ra.ffC.  the  four  insides 
sprang  into  the  street,  and  climbed  to  the  box. 

There  sat  Bill  ■Whilfletree.  the  reins  dropping 
idly  from  his  mittens — stone  dead.  Weary  of 
life,  despairing  of  the  future,  he  has  fastened  the 
strap  around  his  neck,  and  died  as  he  had  lived, 
upon  the  box. 

His  reputation  was  saved  by  a  verdict  of"  tem- 
porary insanity,''  and  lie  was  interred  with  "  all 
the  honors."  The  news  of  his  death  spread  tUr 
and  ^vide,  and  his  mortal  remains  were  attended 
to  tbeii- l«.:t  restine- •  '  ■-■  • '  i". 


j)Osed  of  the  most  celebrated  breeders,  trainers, 
jockeys,  horsemen,  livery-stable  men,  ostlers, 
grooms  and  coachmen  of  the  day,  and  it  was 
their  unanimous  ojiinion.  expressed  at  Porter's 
after  the  conclusion  of  tb.e  cereinotiy,  that  of  the 
whole  life  of  Mr.  William  Whiiilctrec,  nothing 
so  much  became  him  as  the  manner  of  leaving 
it.     He  was  the  Last  of  the  Stnge  Coachmen. 


[Written  for  Gleaion'e  Pictorial.] 
MV  HEART  IS  OX  THE  OCEAN. 


BY  J.  ALFOKD. 

"  Courteous,  nITable.  nbliging  and  beloved  by  all,  !■  it 
not  a  pity  that  she  is  iuseit;irably  attached  to  one?" 

My  heart  iia  on  the  ocean, 

My  heart  is  not  with  me, 
'T  is  where  my  vows  are  pli;<hted 

There' — there  'twill  ever  be. 

What  though  my  parents  chide  me. 
And  look  on  him  with  scorn  ; 

Ilis  safe  return  I  pray  for 
To  Heaven,  night  and  mom. 

Wliat  though  my  check  is  paler 

Than  it  was  wont  to  he  ? 
'T  is  not  because  I  doubt  him 

Who  ranges  on  the  sea. 

The  path  'tween  love  and  duty, 

Till  now  I  never  knew  ; 
And,  O,  the  former  whispers, 

'T  is  that  I  must  pursue. 

I  wili  obey  its  mandates, 

Whate'er  my  fate  may  be  ; 
My  life  to  him's  devoted. 

Who  pledged  hi.s  faith  to  me. 

No  power  on  earth  .shill  cliange  me. 

None  other  will  I  wed  ; 
The  grave,  ere  I  deceive  him, 
Shall  be  my  bridal  bod. 
BoslOfi,  Jaiiunrij,  1852. 


I   » >»   * 


A\'TS  OE  BISIXESS. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to  see  an 
army  of  ants  engaged  in  divesting  a  tree  of  its 
foliage.  In  doing  so,  they  manifest  an  intuitive 
system  and  order  which  is  truly  surjirising.  A 
regular  file  is  continually  ascending  on  one  side 
of  the  trunk,  while  another  is  descending  on  the 
opposite  side,  each  one  of  tlie  ants  bearing  a 
piece  of  a  leaf  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence  in  his 
mouth.  A  large  number  appear  to  be  stationed 
among  the  upper  branches,  for  tlie  sole  purpose 
of  biting  oft'  the  stems  of  the  leaves,  and  thus 
causing  them  to  fall  to  the  ground.  At  the  foot 
of  the  tree  is  another  dc))artment.  whose  business 
is  evidently  that  of  cutting  the  fallen  leaves  into 
small  pieces  for  transjiortation.  A  long  proces- 
sion is  kept  constantly  marching,  laden  with 
leaves.  Mr.  Kidder  states  that  some  years  ago 
the  ants  entered  one  of  the  convents  at  Manin- 
hain,  who  not  only  devoured  the  drapery  of  the 
altars,  but  also  descended  into  the  graves  be- 
neath the  floor,  and  brought  up  several  pieces  of 
linen  from  the  shrouds  of  the  dead ;  for  this 
offence  the  friars  commenced  an  ecclesiastical 
prosecution,  the  result  of  which,  however,  we  did 
not  ascertain.  Mr.  Southey  says,  in  relation  to 
these  destructive  insects,  '■  that  having  been  con- 
victed in  a  similar  suit  at  the  Franciscan  convent 
at  Avignon,  they  were  not  only  excommunicated 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburcli,  but  were  sen- 
tenced by  the  friars  to  make  a  removal  within 
three  davs,  to  a  ])lace  assigned  them  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  The  canonical  account  gravely 
adds,  that  the  ants  oljeycd,  and  carried  away  all 
their  young  and  all  their  stores. " — Para  ;  Scenes 
and  Adrcnhirt'S  on  the  Banks  of  the  Amazon. 


-4-^^»^^-*~ 


[Written  for  Glea.son's  Pictorial.] 
THE    DYIXti    bilKL. 

BT  CAKOUNE  A.  UAYBEN. 

■Why  do  ye  turn  away  with  anxions  gaze. 
Lest  I  should  raid  and  tremble  at  yoiu:  fears  ? 

Why  do  ye  talk  of  life,  and  length  of  days  ? 
Why  do  ye  strive  to  hide  youi-  gushing  tears  ? 

Why  do  ye  fear  to  tell  me  I  must  die  ? 

Is  it  the  parting  strife  you  so  much  dread  7 
b  it  the  untold  depths  the  soul  must  try  ? 

I'e  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

I  'vc  seen  a  Hand  ye  never  have  seen, 
It  pointed  to  a  world  beyond  the  skies ; 

And  up.  far  up,  jibove  this  earthly  scene, 
I  Ve  seen  the  peirly  g-ites  of  Paradise. 

And  in  the  lone,  still  hours  of  ni.ght  I  "ve  heard 

A  deep  toned  Voice,  that  never  spoke  to  you  ; 
And  while  the  life  pulse  of  my  soul  it  stirred. 
It  bade  my  spirit  say  to  earth  adieu 

Farewell '  a  radiant  light  breaks  o'er  the  gloom. 
An  arm  of  strength  now  waits  to  bear  me  up ; 

Lay  this  frail  body  in  the  silent  tomb, 
I  fear  not  row  to  taste  death's  bitter  cup. 

And  0,  when  dust  to  dust  shall  be  unitod, 

And  life  and  immortality  is  mine ; 
May  the  pure  altar  whence  this  ray  was  lighted. 
Shed  hallowed  iucenEe  on  fond  memory's  shrine 
Cn'tiiKt^tt,  3fn.«,^..  .Tmiunry.  1S.52. 
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COLCMBVS,  OHIO. 

The  town  of  Columbus  -was  laid  out  in 
the  spring  of  181;i.  On  the  cightucntli  day 
of  June,  tiie  same  day  war  was  declared 
with  Great  Britain,  the  iirst  public  sale  of 
lots  was  held. 

On  the  tcutli  of  February,  1816,  the  town 
was  incorporated  us  the  "  boroiiy;h  of  Co- 
lumbus,' and  the  present  city  charter  was 
granted  March  third,  I,s;j4. 

The  city  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  about  half  a 
mile  below  its  junction  with  the  Oleutaugy. 
The  streets  present  a  most  cleanly  ajipcar- 
ance,  being  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  of 
a  spacious  width. 

The  numerous  State  Institutions  do  great 
honor  to  the  State  of  Ohio ;  and  no  more 
fitting  sjjot  could  have  been  selected  i'or 
their  erection,  than  that  wliicli  they  now 
occupy. 

At  the  right  of  the  ])icture  will  be  ob- 
served the '"  iS'eil  House ;"  and  still  further 
on  will  be  seen  the  "  American  Hotel.' 
Both  these  establishments  will  rank  favora- 
bly with  any  in  the  west. 

At  the  left  and  in  the  foreground,  stands 
the  State  Cajiitol.  Its  sire  i?  the  centre  of 
a  square  of  ten  acres,  'llie  style  of  archi- 
tecture of  this  edilice  is  Grecian  IJoric ;  the 
proportions  are  those  of  the  Pantheon.  Jt 
is  surrounded  by  a  terrace  eighteen  feet 
wide,  and  about  twelve  feet  in  lieiglit,  and 
covers  an  area  of  three  humhed  and  four 
by  bvo  hundred  and  eigbty-four  f>.et,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  htly-nve  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-si.K  square  feet.  'I'lie 
lieight  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
roof  of  the  rotunda  is  one  hundred  and  lifty- 
seven  feet,  and  from  the  floor  to  the  eye  of 
the  dome  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet ; 
diameter  of  rotunda  si.\ty-four  feet.  The 
Senate  chamber  covers  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  square  feet,  and  the 
House  of  Kepreseutatives,  with  lobby,  five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet ; 
the  library  four  thousaud  six  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  Each  of  these  apartments  is  of 
appropriate  height,  and  will  be  finished  in 
the  finest  style  of  the  art,  and  the  dome  and 
rotunda  will  be  richly  ornamented.  The 
columns  are  six  feet  seven  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  base.  There  are  also  rooms  for 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
oflices  for  the  Executive,  and  every  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Government,  beside  thirty- 
six  committee  rooms. 

Columbus  holds  within  its  confines  so 
many  noble  institutions  that  we  are  utuible, 
from  want  of  space,  to  yield  more  than  a 
passing  tribute  within  our  pages  ;  though  we 
would  fain  speak  at  length  of  the  splendid 
structure  and  admirable  numagement  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  aud  Blind  Asylums. 


mada:>ie  tiiillox. 

This  exquisite  vocalist,  and  fascinating  actress, 
was  bom  in  England.  She  went  to  France  when 
quite  a  child,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  mar- 
ried M.  Claude  Thillon,  leader  of  the  orchestra 
at  Havre.  Her  cngagemi  nt  at  the  Howard 
Athcnrcum  has  been  one  of  ihe  most  ti  iumphant 
that  we  have  witnessed  for  years.  To  a  soprano 
of  great  compass  and  sweetness,  she  imites  the 
most  exquisite  finish  and  briUiant  flexibility, 
combining  much  of  the  taste  of  Jenny  Lind  with 
the  execution  of  t'lat  singer,  added  to  a  style 
and  pathos  pecuharly  her  own,  which  we   luive 
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never  mot  with  in  any  other  artist  we  have  seen. 
— ISIr.  Hudson,  wlio  supports  Madame  Thillon 
so  acceptalily  in  her  role,  was  horn  in  Aung'.cr 
street,  Dublin,  in  the  month  of  March,  1811.  At 
an  early  age,  being  gifted  with  a  good  ■v'oice  ajid 
great  musical  taste  and  ability,  together  with  a 
l>reposscssing  personal  appearance,  lie  acquired 
a  passion  for  the  stage.  His  merited  success  in 
this  country  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  and 
especially  is  he  a  favorite  in  Boston.  Our  artist 
has  sketched  Mad.  Thillon  and  Mr.  Hudson  as 
they  appear  together  in  the  Croivji  THamomh.  a 
Capital  comic  op  jra. 


HOW  TO  DO  GOOD. 

Dr.  Johnson  wisely  said.  He  who  waits  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  i ""'.'.  ."t  once,  will  never  do  any- 
thing. Life  is  made  up  of  all  things.  It  is  but 
once  in  an  age  that  asion  is  offered  for  doing 
a  great  deed.  True  greatness  consists  in  being 
great  in  little  things.  How  arc  railroads  built  ^ 
By  one  shovel  full  of  dirt  after  anothei-,  one 
shovel  full  at  a  time.-  Thus  drops  make  the 
ocean.  Hence  we  should  be  willing  to  do  a  little 
good  at  a  time,  and  never  wait  to  do  a  great  deal 
at  once.  If  we  would  do  much  good  in  the 
world,  we  must  be  willing  to  do  good  in  little 
things,  little  acts  one  after  another,  speaking  a 
word  here  and  a  word  tin  re,  imd  setting  a  good 
example  all  the  time. 


\ 
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"  DODWORTII'S'CORIVET  BAIVD." 

The  fame  of  this  justly  ccleliratoil  band  is  too 
widely  extended  to  call  for  any  eulogium  from 
our  pen.    We  should  impugn  the  intelligence  of 
our  readers  were  we  to  enlarge  ujjon  their  tal- 
ents  as  composers,  or  the  chastencss   and  ele- 
gance of  their  performance  as   musicians.     Wo 
content  ourselves,   therefore,   with    presenting 
portraits  of  the  father  and  four  sons,  composing 
the   Dodworth   family,  together  with  a  slight 
sketch  of  their  history,  and  also  a  representation 
of  the  five  dilTercnt  uniforms  worn  by  the  band. 
These  illustrations  were  drawn  from  daguerreo- 
types taken  expressly  for  us  ;  and  we  feel  assured 
we  could  not  better  please  our  readers  than  by 
introducing  to   them  the  world-renowned  Uod- 
worths.   In  1 828,  Mr.  Thos.  Dodworth  the  father, 
and  Allen,  the  eldest  sou — then  about  ten  years 
of  age — attached  themselves   to  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Castle  Garden  Band,  Thos. 
Dilks,  leader.     Three  years  after  tliis.  Ilarvcy, 
the  second  son,  then  nine  years   of  age.  also 
joined   the  band.     It  will   lie   seen  by  this,  that 
three  of  the    family  have  been   jiractieal  musi- 
cians for  upwards  of  twenty  years.     Some   mis- 
understanding  occurring   in   the  old  band,  the 
DodvTorths  and  some  five  or  six  others  separated 
and  formed   the  original  Dodworth's  Band,  un- 
der the  title  of  the   National  Brass  Band — the 
father  playing   base,  Allen   the   trombone,  and 
Harvey  the  tife.     The  new  band  met  with  much 
opposition  and  but  indifferent  success ;  and  on 
several  occasions  were  dismembered  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  others.     On   one  occasion,  their 
principal  bugle  player  left  them  only  three  days 
previous  to  an  important  engagement  which  it 
was  impossible   to  break.     Without  being  dis- 
heartened,  however,   Allen   offered   to   fill   his 
place.    A  new  E  flat  bugle  was  procured,  and 
with  oidy  three  days'  practice  he  performed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.     To  those  who 
understand   the  difficulty  of  changing  from  a 
large   to  a  small  mouth-piece,  this  will  appear 
the  more  extraordinary,  especially  when  wo  con- 
sider the  youth  of  the  performer.     Shortly  after 
this  occurrence,  Charles  and  Thomas,  the  third 
and  fourth  sons,  became  members,  thus  filling 
all  the  solo  instruments  ;  and  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  add  the  secondaiy  instruments  to  form  a 
com[)lete  baud.     In   18-39,  they  made  their  first 
important  improvement  by  the  introduction  of 
an  entirely  new  class  of  valve  instruments,  which 
they  called  the  Nova  eber  corno,  or  New  York 
Horn ;  the  first  that  was  made  being  a  tenor,  and 
filling  up  the  middle  harmony,  which  before  had 
been  quite  deficient.     Then  followed  bases,  so- 
pranos and  altos,  making  the  complete  set,  its 
now  used.     About  five  years  after  this  introduc- 
tion by  the  Dodworths,  the  sa.xhorn — which  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  their  eber  corno,  and 
precisely  the  same  arrangement — made  its   ap- 
pearance in  Europe,  and  made  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  organization  of  the  brass  band ; 
proving  that,  at  least,  a  sint/ular  coincidence  oj 
ideas  had  taken  place.     The  second  great,  and 
certainly  a   most   important,  improvement  was 
the  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  set  of  instru- 
ments with  their  bells  directed  over  the  shoul- 
ders, the  great  advantage  of  which  will  at  once 
be  seen  by  any  one  who  has  ever  marched  b'^ 
hind  a  band.     The  sound,  by  this  arrangement, 
is  directed  toward  the  company,  instead  of  from 
it,  as  was  previously  the  case.     This   arrange- 
ment has  since  been   adopted  by  many  other 
bands,  who  previously  ridiculed  the  innovation  ; 
and  who,  with  becoming  consistency,  refuse  to 
give  the    credit  where  it  so  justly  belongs.     At 
this  time,  the  name  of  the  band  was  changed  to 
their  present  title:   and  their  suecets  from  that 
period  has  been  constant  and  unvaried ;   they 
now  rank   as   the   best  band  of  its   size   in  the 
Union.    No  exertion  or  expense  has  been  s])arcd 
to  attain  this  proud  position.     Their  five  dilVer- 
ent  and   magnificent  uiiil'u:ins   liave   been   pur- 
chased at  their  individual  exjH'nie:  and  they  are 
now  having  manufactured  a  new  and  beautiful 
set  of  silver  instruments  with  iiujiioved  valves 
which,  when  com-plete,  will  no  doulit  be   one  of 
the   most   magniticent  set  of  instruments  ever 
made.     All  their  music  is  composed  or  arrauircd 
by  members,  but   principally  by  Allen   or  Har- 
vey ;  some  of  whose  compositions  have  become 
widely  and  justly  popular.   For  concerts  or  balls, 
an  entire  change  of  instruments  is  made — vio- 
lins, flutes,   clarinets,  etc.,    being   introduced — 
making  out  of  the  same  ntimber  of  men  a  very 
eflicient  orchestra.     It  is  only  necessary  to  .show 
their  popularity,  to  state  that  their  engagements 
dvxring  the  past  summer  have  extended  over  the 
States  of  New  Hampsliire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
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LORn  CASTLERE.VGII. 

In  his  old  age,  Lord  Castlcreagh  espoused  a 
beautiful  lady,  young  enough  to  be  his  daughter. 
The  incongruity  of  their  union  soon  inspired 
him  with  doubts  and  suspicions.  He  thought  it 
impossible  that  he  could  fix  the  attentions  of  his 
wife,  and  e(]ually  impossible  that  slie  could  re- 
main insensible  to  the  attentions  of  younger 
men.  Thinking  the  Duke  of  Camliridge  not  in- 
different to  her.  he  forliade  her  receiving  him.  an 
alisurd  iiroliibition  which  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  obey.  One  evening.  Lord  Castlcreagh,  on 
entering  liis  wife's  saloon,  felt  convinced  that  she 
had  not  been  entirely  alone,  and  asked  if  she  had 
received  no  visitor.  Terrified  at  bis  earnestness, 
Lady  ("'astlercagh  was  weak  enough  to  resort  to 
a  falsehood.  But  nnluekily.  a  riding-whip,  with 
the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  (\iinliridge.  was  Iving  on 
an  arm-chair.  Castlereagh  eanglit  it  up  and 
raised  it  against  his  wife.  "  But  here."  says  the 
narrator  of  the  ocenrrcnce.  'his  wrath  halted. 
His  fury  had  carried  him  so  f.ir  that  he  was  at 
once  asliamcd  of  it.  It  was  the  hand  of  aruilian 
that  was  lifted — the  hand  of  a  gentleman  de- 
scended lightly,  and  opened  tremblingly  to  drop 
the  odious  wea])oii,  that  had  menaced  a  woman, 
on  the  floor."  Without  uttering  a  word.  Lord 
Castlereagh  drove  to  the  parliament  house  and 
took  his  seat.  A  violent  invective  launched 
against  the  ministry  liy  one  of  the  opposition 
mcmliers,  found  him,  eommoidy  so  prompt  and 
fiery  in  deliatc.  silent  and  motioidess.  Erom  the 
])arli;imcnt  he  went  to  the  royal  levee,  and  there 
the  strangeness  of  his  conduct  was  noticed.  Re- 
turning home,  his  reason  disordered  by  remorse 
for  bis  uiigentlemanly  action,  lie  seized  a  sharp 
penknife,  and  the  hanil  raised  against  a  woman 
terminated  his  own  eventful  life. — Olive  Branch. 
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setts.  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland.  Virginia  and  Ohio ;  and  they  show, 
amotig  other  testimonials,  a  beautiful  silver  gob- 
let presented  them  by  the  Hartford  Light  Guard, 
on  the  occasion  of  Gov.  Seymour's  inaugura- 
tion, a  splendid  base  drum  by  the  City  Blues,  of 
New  York,  and  a  magnificent  gold  medal  by  the 
New  York  Light  Guard,  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  w'lieti  the  band  paraded  for  the  first 
time,  35  men,  in  their  new  Hungarian  over-coat. 
Their  popularity  is  widely  extended  among  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  they  are  frequent- 
ly cheered  by  the  crowd  as  they  pass.  They 
were  engaged  to  attend  all  the  banquets  given 
in  honor  of  Kossuth  ;  and,  in  fact,  whenever  an 
extra  occasion  calls  for  good  mu'-ic,  Dodworth's 
band  is  the  tie  plus  ultra.  May  their  shadow  nev- 
er be  less.  The  band,  at  present,  consists  of 
twenty  members. 


Learning,  it  is  said,  may  be  an  instniment  of 
fraud  ;  so  may  bread,  if  discharged  from  the 
mouth  of  a  caimon,  be  an  instrument  of  death. 
Each  may  be  equally  effective  for  evil. 


KR\E.%T  KISS. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Hunga- 
rian generals  who  were  taken  prisoners  and  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Austrians.  had  the  singular  name 
of  Ernest  Kiss.  He  was  a  wealthy  projirietor, 
owning  twenty-three  villages,  and  was  a  man  of 
excessive  personal  elegarice  as  well  as  of  ehivalrie 
courage.  He  regularly  scut  his  linen  all  the  way 
from  Hungary  to  I'aris  to  be  washed,  and  was, 
in  similar  resjicets,  a  D'Orsay  as  well  as  a  Bay- 
ard. His  coolness  in  dinger  was  remarkable; 
and  it  is  told  of  him  that  one  day  within  reach 
of  an  Austrian  batter}',  making  an  observation, 
he  ordered  his  servant  to  bring  him  a  cup  of 
chocolate.  A  shot  took  it  from  his  hand  and 
killed  his  horse.  "  Clumsy  rascal,'  said  Kiss, 
'•  they  have  upset  my  breakfast."  When  taken 
out  with  three  others  to  be  shot,  he  was  superbly 
dressed.  The  order  was  given  to  fire,  and  his 
companions  fell,  while  he  stood  untouched. 
"  You  have  forgotten  me,"  said  Kiss,  in  his  ustuil 
tone  of  voice.  The  corporal  of  the  |)latoon  step- 
ped up  and  fired,  and,  the  ball  sirikinj;  him  on 
the  forehead,  he  fell  dead  without  a  strutrgle. 
We  condense  this  from  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Hungarian  (Jenerals,  published  in  a  French 
journal.  It  exemplifies  the  characteristic  cour- 
age of  the  devoted  chiefs  of  this  nation. — Hume 
Journal. 


DELAYS. 

Fortune  is  like  the  market,  many  times,  if 
you  can  stay  a  little,  the  price  will  fall ;  and, 
again,  it  is  sometimes  like  Siliylla's  offer,  which 
at  first  offcreth  the  commodity  at  full,  then  con- 
sumetli  part  and  part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the 
•price;  for  occasion  (as  it  is  in  the  common 
verse)  turneth  a  bald  noddle  after  she  hath  pre- 
sented her  locks  in  front,  and  no  hold  taken  :  or 
at  least  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle  first  to 
be  received,  and  after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to 
clasp.  There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdom  than 
well  to  time  the  beginnings  and  onsets  of  things. 
Dangers  arc  no  more  light,  if  they  once  seem 
light ;  and  more  dangers  have  deceived  men 
than  forced  them  :  nay,  it  were  better  to  meet 
.some  dangers  h.alf  way,  though  they  come  noth- 
ing near,  than  to  keep  too  long  a  watch  upon 
their  approaches  ;  for  if  a  man  watch  too  long, 
it  is  odds  he  will  fall  fast  asleep. — Bacon. 


<  ^  *  ^  » 


IirRG.\RIA!V  LIVERIES. 

The  luxury  which  many  of  the  Hungarians 
display  in  the  liveries  or  uniforms  of  their  ser- 
vants, is  far  beyond  anything  of  which  we  can  form 
an  idea.  Almost  every  gentleman  has  a  hussar 
fully  anned  and  equijipcd  as  his  valet-de-cham- 
bre,  and  some  have  all  their  footinen  in  tlie  same 
dress.  These  uniforms  are  not  unfrequentlv 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  lace.  It  is  startling 
to  a  foreigner  to  find  himself  served  at  talile  by 
a  smart-looking  hussar,  be-whiskered  and  be- 
spnrred  as  fiercely  as  if  he  were  handling  a  sabre 
instead  of  presenting  a  knife  and  fork. — Pagefs 
Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
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[T\'rittcn  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE   BROTHERS: 

— OR. — 

MATRIMONIAL  SPECULATIONS. 

BY    SYLVASUS    COBB,   JR. 

"  Ned.  you're  a  fool !" 
'•  Perhap.s  I  am.  Tim.'' 
'■  But  I  L-iioir  you  aR-.'' 

■•  'Wfll.  then,  I  hope  you'll  draw  benefit  fi'om 
your  knowledge." 

'•  Pshaw  !  don't  bo  a  fool.  Ned  !" 
"  How  can  I  help  it.  Tim.  if  I  am  one  already  ?" 
'•But  there  is  a  elianee  yet  for  redemption." 
'■  Then  I'm  afraid   I  am   in  the  .same  tix  as 
those  unfortunates  si)oken  of  in  the  catcehi.^im." 
■•  Explain.  >\ed." 
"  Past  redemption." 
"  Now  you  are  a  fool !'' 

This  conversation  was  between  two  brothers, 
Messrs.  Timothy  and  Edward  Barbour,  and  was 
carried  on  in  the  store  of  the  former  early  one 
morning-,  before  customers  began  to  flock  in. 
Timothy  was  a  dry-goods  merchant,  just  com- 
mencing business  on  a  doubtful  capital ;  while 
Edward,  the  younger  brother,  was  still  a  clerk, 
with  a  fair  salary,  in  a  heavy  jobbing  house  ••  up 
town.''  The  circumstance  that  had  given  ri.*c  to 
their  colloquy  was  simply  this;  Sir.  Aaron 
Simpson,  a  retired  sea  captain,  had  received  a 
visit  from  his  niece,  a  young,  fair,  and  very  weal- 
t'.iy  heiress,  whose  fivther  had  died  a  year  pre- 
viously, and  left  her  the  whole  of  his  immense 
fortune.  There  was  also  stojiping  with  Capt. 
Simpson  a  young  girl,  who  was  engaged  in  se«- . 
ing  for  the  family,  but  who.  though  her  occupa- 
tion seemed  so  Imnible.  was  possessed  of  all  those 
graces  that  adorn  the  true  woman.  Now  the 
father  of  the  young  gentlemen,  when  living,  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  Capt.  Simpson,  and 
consecpiently  both  Timothy  and  Edward  were 
frequent  and  welcome  visiters  at  the  mansion  of 
the  old  sea  captain.  Timothy  had  seen  the  mag- 
nificent Arabella  Forbush,  Capt.  Simpson's  niece, 
and  he  believed  himself  to  be  deeply  in  love  with 
her ;  while  Edward,  the  younger  and  less  pre- 
suming brother,  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  he 
loved  the  fiiir  Lizzy  Florence,  who  only  made 
shirts  and  pillow-cases, 

■•  You  may  think  me  a  fool,''  said  Edward,  m 
rcplv  to  his  brother's  last  remark,  •'  but  will  you 
tell  me  wherein  ;" 

■■  Wherein!''  uttered  Timothy,  brandishing  a 
yardstick  by  way  of  emphasis.  -  "Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  that  you  thought  of  proposing  to  that 
sermnt  of  Capt.  Siriipson's  T 

■■  I  told  you.  Thn,  that  I  would  make  Lizzy 
Florence  my  wife,  if  I  thought  she  would  accept 
me."' 

•■  Yes.  so  I  understand  you  ;  Lizzy  Florence — 
servant,  sewing-girl,  dnidging  for  a  living — a 
pretty  wife,  truly !" 

••  Serves  those  who  pay  her.  1  suppose,  same 
as  you  and  I  do,'"  coolly  remarked  Ned. 

'■  Serves  a    fiddlestick !"'    petulantly    retorted 
Tim.     ■■  If  you  think  of  marning  at  your  age — " 
■•  Only  a  year  and  a  half  younger  than  your- 
self," intenupted  Ned,  with  a  smile. 

'■Then  you'd  better  wait  till  you  have  gained 
that  year  and  a  half's  experience.  Ned.  and  per- 
haps then  you  wouldn't  be  so  anxious  to  throw 
yourself  away  upon  a  penniless  girl."" 

'•I  don't  think  I  should,  even  then,  be  willing 
to  sell  myself  to  an  heiress." 

••  Bah  !  Trash  !""  exclaimed  Tim.  tiuding  that 
there  was  a  weight  at  both  enils  of  the  beam. 
'•  Just  look  at  the  girl  I  shall  have— the  beautiful 
Arabella — with  a  cool  half  million.  Egad!  1 
know  she  loves  me.  AVhat  a  magnificent  crea- 
ture !  Did  you  notice  her  small  white  hands, 
Ned  ;"" 

'■  I  noticed  the  big  rings  she  had  iiiltd  on  to 
them.""  etiuivocally  returned  Ned. 

'■  AVhat  a  love  of  a  neck  !""  suggested  Tim. 
-Must  he  strong   to  bear  the  weight  of  that 
chain."'  .said  Ned. 

•  Such  hair,"  continued  Tim. 
■  Such  oil  and  ])apcr  ro.ses."  responded  Ned. 
■'  A  waist  like  Venus  ! "  enumerated  Tim. 
'■  More  like  a  was]),''  ventured  Ned. 
'■  Five  htindred  tlinusand  (hllan  .'"  slioutcd  Tim, 
as  he  swung  his  yard-stick  more  furiously. 

••  And  you  are  knocked  down  to  Arabella  For- 
busli  at  that  price,  body  and  soul,""  said  Ned,  as 
he  buttoned  up  bis  coat. 

■■  Yini're  a  fool.  Ned.  a  consummate  fool,  and 
you  show  it  in  every  word  you  utter.  Here  you 
are.  twentv-four  years  old.  n   clerk  with  only  a 


salary  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  talk  of  mam-- 
ing  a  poor  seamstress.  How'U  you  ever  get  into 
business  with  such  a  weight  on  your  hands  V' 

'•  If  I  irishcd  to  hurry  into  business,  I  could  do 
as  you  ha\'e  done — go  in  on  credit. "  replied  Ned. 
'•  But  /  shall  have  a  wealthy  wife  to  help  mo 
on.  while  i/on  will  be  forever  drudging.''  uttered 
Tim.  with  a  si)ice  of  tartness  in  his  tone.  Then 
changing  his  manner  to  one  of  earnest  meaning, 
he  continued  :  "  I  am  in  earnest  in  this  matter. 
Ned.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  degrade  yourself 
by  such  a  nutrriage.  Miss  Florence  is  pretty 
enough  to  look  at,  but  she  is  not  fit  for  your  wife. 
I  bid  you  redeem  yourself  while  yet  you  have 
opportunity." 

■•  Look  ye,  my  brother,'"  replied  Edward,  while 
a  flush  of  indignation  mantled  his  handsome 
features.  "  if  it  is  degrading  to  be  honest,  upright, 
intelligent,  kind,  virtuous,  and  lovely,  then  Lizzy 
Florence  is  so ;  but  in  my  own  heart  I  have  a 
monitor  that  guides  my  actions,  and  I  assure  you 
that  no  words  of  yours  can  turn  me  from  its  mo- 
nitions. I  love  Lizzy  Florence  for  the  truth  and 
loveliness  of  her  woman's  soul,  and  if  ^he  will 
but  say  t/es  to  my  suit,  then  she  becomes  my  wife. 
As  long  as  I  have  two  hands  with  which  to  earn 
an  honest  livelihood.  I  will  not  sell  myself  for  an 
independence." 

■•  Then  go  your  own  way.'"  said  Timothy,  with 
a  show  of  ofi"ended  in'ide  :  "  but  mark  me,  Ned. 
if  you  marry  that  girl.  }'ou  may  never  expect  to 
visit  me  in  her  company,  for  I  will  not  subject 
Arabella  to  the  mortification  of  descending  to 
the  association  of  one  who  has  l)een  a  servant  in 
her  unele"s  family.'" 

■•  Just  as  you  please,'"  calmly  answered  the 
younger  brother,  as  he  put  on  his  gloves  and 
turned  to  go.  "  With  such  a  wife  as  I  desire  I 
shall  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  for 
enjoyment  abroad.  I  \vant  a  wife  for  my  oirn 
fireside — not  for  yoius  !" 

As  Edward  spoke,  he  left  his  brother's  store  to 
seek  his  own  place  of  labor;  and  Timothy,  with 
a  half-uttered  oath  upon  his  lips,  went  at  work 
aiTanging  his  inipnid-for  stock  of  goods. 


It  was  a  cold  evening,  and  a  searching  wind, 
that  bore  upon  its  bosom  clouds  of  falling  snow- 
flakes,  went  sweeping  through  the  streets ;  but 
witliin  the  spacious  parlors  of  Capt.  Simpson, 
this  outward  show  of  stern  old  winter  served 
only  to  add  a  charm  to  the  well-filled  grates,  and 
make  the  inmates  more  happy  and  contented  in 
their  comfortable  quarters.  Upon  the  stool  at 
the  piano  sat  a  young  lady,  who  might  have  seen 
twenty  summers,  or,  perhaps,  twenty-five.  Her 
skin  was  fair  to  look  upon — perhaps  nature  made 
it  so.  and,  perhaps,  art  had  a  liand  in  its  snowy 
whiteness.  The  jewelry  that  flashed  and  sparkled 
upon  her  wrists,  fingers,  neck,  ears,  bosom,  and 
hair,  bore  to  the  world  an  inde.x  of  wealth,  and 
it  is  not  impossilde  that  they  all  became  her. 
She  was  rather  tall,  but  yet  slie  bore  lierself  with 
a  graceful  case,  and  her  form  was  really  symme- 
ti'ical  and  fair.  Such  was  Arabella  Forbush.  a 
niece  of  Capt.  Aaron  Simpson,  and  she  was,  in 
fact  a  belle,  a  beauty,  one  of  those  who  com- 
mand a  sort  of  wondering  admiration,  made  to 
shine  in  a  ball-room  and  adorn  the  parlor. 

Nearer  to  the  fire-])lace,  and  by  the  side  of  » 
work-table,  sat  another  female,  whose  age  was 
more  palpable  than  that  of  the  former,  and  who, 
if  not  so  dazzling  in  her  appearance,  was  by  far 
more  lovely.  She  could  not  have  seen  more 
than  eighteen  summers,  and  the  years  that  had 
rolled  over  her  head  seemed  to  have  left  all  the 
warmth  and  .sunshine  of  tlieir  seasons  upon  her 
brow,  with  none  of  tlieir  chilly  frost.  She  was 
as  unlike  the  other  as  the  dove  is  unlike  the 
eagle.  Though  one  might  stand  entranced  by 
her  loveliness,  yet  it  was  all  so  gentle,  so  mild, 
and  .so  sweet,  that  it  commanded  ordy  the  soul's 
true  worship  of  trustful,  confiding  love.  Her 
face,  with  her  soul  of  kiiulness  shadowed  forth 
in  its  every  feature,  was  fair — not  as  the  blaze  of 
the  noonday  sun.  but  more  like  the  beaming 
smiles  of  the  sweet  goddess  Aurora.  Such  was 
Lizzy  Horcnee,  a  young  orphan  girl,  who  had 
been  for  a  month  in  the  family  of  Cajjt.  Simp- 
son, and  who,  it  would  seem,  rather  to  make 
some  compensation  for  her  Ijoard  than  for  the 
sake  of  the  pay  .she  might  receive,  was  doing 
the  sewing  for  the  family.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  she  was  engaged  in  looking  over  the 

pages  of  a  nuigazine. 

Around  on   the  other  side  of  the  grate  from 
where  sat  Lizzy,  reposed,  within  the  depths  of  a 

capacious  stuifed  chair,  the  foi-m  of  old  Capt. 

Aaron   Simpson,  a  merry  old  fellow,  who  had 

I    spent  the  meridian  of  hi";    days   in  the   ups  and 


downs  of  ocean  life,  and  who  had  now  settled 
down  with  a  competent  fortune  to  enjoy  himself 
as  best  he  could.  He  loved  life  for  the  joys  it 
gave  him.  and  lie  was  never  more  happy  than 
when  he  felt  that  lie  was  imparting  hapiiiucss  to 
others. 

'•  Lizzy,""  said  the  old  man,  who  liad  been  re- 
garding the  fair  girl  for  full  ten  minutes,  "  what 
are  you  doing  with  that  book  ;" 

•■  Book  ;"'  repeated  Lizzy,  looking  up  from  a 
page  of  advertisements,  ■•  (),  I'm  just  looking  it 
over." 

•■  Over,  is  it  ?''  returned  the  old  man,  with  a 
men-y  sort  of  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  '•  You've 
been  looking  at  that  same  page  for  the  last  ten 
minutes.  Ah!  I"ni  afraid,  Lizzy,  that  there's 
something  else  on  your  mind  besides  booJcsP'' 

'■Yes,  your  kindness  in  giving  me  a  home,'' 
responded  the  fair  girl,  with  a  bright  smile  upon 
lier  face.     '■  T/iat  rests  upon  my  mind." 

"  My. /!'fMc.sr/ci-,"  uttered  the  old  num.  •'  I  be- 
lieve you  were  thinking  of  that  young — "' 

Capt.  Simpson  said  no  more,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment Lizzy  sprang  from  her  chair  and  clapped 
her  hand  over  his  mouth,  uttering,  as  she  did  so  ; 
'■  Stop,  sir,  I  shan't  allow  you  to  take  liberties 
with  my  private  aifairs,  even  though  I  he  for  the 
present  dependent  upon  your  bounty."" 

A  moment  after  the  laughter-loving  girl  had 
taken  her  hand  from  the  old  man's  mouth,  he 
gazed  atfectionately  into  her  face,  and  then,  in  a 
low,  murmuring  tone,  half  to  himself,  ho 
uttered ; 

■•  Ah,  the  man  who  gets  you  wont  want  money 
to  make  him  happy !'" 

Lizzy  might  have  made  a  reply  to  tliis  honest 
piece  of  flattery  had  not  a  servant  at  that  mo- 
ment announced  Messrs.  Timothy  and  Edward 
Barbour,  but  as  the  name  of  the  latter  struck 
itpon  her  car,  the  old  man  thought  the  small 
hand  which  had  been  transferred  from  his  lips 
to  his  shoulder  trembled  ratlier  more  than  was 
its  wont,  and  another  twinkle,  more  roguish  than 
the  first,  sparkled  in  his  eyes. 

The  young  gentlemen  entered  the  room,  and 
were  received  by  the  old  man  with  that  kindness 
which  marked  the  reception  of  all  his  friends, 
while  the  young  ladies  expressed  an  equal  plea- 
sure in  their  visit,  though  they  showed  it  some- 
what differenth'.  Arabella  paraded  herself  mag- 
nificently, smiled  bewitchingly,  and  did  not  fear 
to  speak  her  pleasure  in  words,  while  Lizzy,  with 
a  feeling  too  deep  for  outward  show,  only  blush- 
ed as  she  received  Edward's  ''good  evening," 
and  then  resumed  her  seat  at  the  work-table. 

The  evening  had  passed  half  away.  Mr. 
Timothy  Barbour  and  Arabella  had  been  saying 
all  sorts  of  fine  things  about  music,  poetry, 
prose,  theatricals,  &c.,  &c.,  while  Edward  had 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  a  conversation  with 
Capt.  Simpson.  The  old  man  talked  of  ships, 
storms,  rocks,  and  foreign  ports,  and  anon  lie 
would  listen  to  some  of  his  young  friend's  re- 
marks upon  business  matters,  such  as  stocks, 
stores,  and  markets.  Lizzy,  all  this  time,  re- 
mained an  almost  silent  member  of  the  soei.al 
company. 

Now  Capt.  Simpson's  parlors  were  very  long. 
Timothy  and  Arabella  were  by  the  street  win- 
dows, and  at  the  other  end  of  the  apartments 
there  were  also  windows  which  overlooked  the 
garden,  sr,id  windows  being  situated  in  deep, 
tajjcstricd  alcoves.  At  length  Lizzy  Florence 
arose  from  her  scat  by  the  talile  and  went  to  one 
of  these  back  windows,  where  she  seated  herself 
upon  an  ottoman.  "Why  she  should  have  done 
this  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell,  for  the  otto- 
man in  that  recess  was  not  half  so  comfortable 
a  scat  as  had  been  the  easy  chair  by  the  fire 
which  she  had  left.  She  could  not  have  gone 
there  to  enjoy  the  garden  seeneiy.  for  everything 
was  covered  with  snow,  nor  could  she  have  gone 
there  to  look  at  the  moon  and  stars,  for  the 
thickly  falling  snow-flakes  entirely  hid  them 
from  view.  The  next  movement  was  made  by 
old  Sim])Son.  who.  without  a  word  of  farewell, 
put  up  his  helm  and  sailed  out  of  the  room. 

Edward  gazed  abotit  him  for  a  moment,  after 
lie  was  thus  left  alone.  A  jirojcction  of  the 
Moorish  arch  that  divided  the  two  parlors  hid 
Araljella  and  his  brother  from  view,  but  an  acci- 
dental glance  U])on  the  surface  of  a  tell-tale 
mirror  revealed  to  him  the  solemn  fact  that  Mr. 
Timothy  was  most  ardently  pressing  to  his  lips 
the  fair  hand  of  the  glittering  belle.  Perhaps 
this  circumstance  ail'orded  to  Edward  an  exam- 
ple, for  with  a  sudden  impulse  he  started  from 
his  chair,  and  went  to  the  recess,  where  sat  Liz- 
zy Florence.  Tremblingly  he  seated  himself  by 
brv  side.  and.  seeming  to  follow  up  the  plan  he 


had  in  view,  he  took  one  of  her  hands  unresist- 
ingly within  hi.-,  own. 

'•  Miss  Florence.'"  he  said,  his  heart  fluttering 
the  while  as  though  it  would,  if  possible,  pre- 
vent his  utterance,  -  pardon  me  if  I  put  to  you 
a  question  upon  the  answer  to  which  may  de- 
pend much  of  the  hajipiness  of  my  earthly 
future." 

Lizzy  made  no  rejily ;  sl;c  let  her  hand  remain 
a  prisoner,  and  she  trembled  violently.  Edward 
gained  courage,  and  with  his  heart  stilled  to  a 
state  of  anxious  suspense,  he  continued  : 

"  Something  tells  me  that  the  dearest  wi.sh  of 
my  heart  will  not  be  crushed.  When  first  I 
saw  you  I  looked  upon  you  as  one  worthy  of 
even  heaven's  love,  your  society  has  been  to  me 
a  bright  hour  of  sunlight  and  joy.  and  I  would 
ask  that  that  hour  might  be  extended  through 
my  life"s  pilgrimage.  I  love  you,  Lizzy,  with  a 
firm  and  ardent  love,  a  love  that  springs  from 
an  honest  heart.  Can  you  return  that  love  t 
Will  you  be  mine  for  life  .'"" 

••Not  now.  Edward."  murmured  the  fair  girl. 
••One  as  poor  as  myself  would.  I  fear,  prove  a 
sad  weight  upon  your  rising  fortune.  There  are 
others  more  wealthy,  perhaps,  than  I,  who 
miglit — ■" 

Lizzy  hesitated  as  she  spoke,  and  Edward  felt 
a  warm  tear  drop  upon  his  hand.  The  silent 
messenger  sent  a  thrill  of  almost  intoxicating 
hope  through  his  veins,  and  eagerly  he  uttered  ; 
•■  O,  lay  not  upon  my  heart  such  a  sin  as  that. 
My  soul  knows  not  how  to  hurler  its  love !  I 
have  not  ru.'shed  headlong  and  blindly  into  this 
fond  hope,  for  not  even  to  possess  you  would  I 
run  the  risk  of  dragging  you  into  want.  I  have 
studied  my  prospects,  and  I  know  I  can  support 
a  happy  home.  I  cannot  make  it  magnificent, 
but  it  shall  be  above  want,  and  with  yonr  hap- 
P3',  joyful  ]n-esence  to  make  glad  my  heart  and 
lead  me  to  the  altar  of  Christian  perseverance, 
my  hearthstone  shall  glow  with  a  blissful  rapture 
that  the  proud  Arabella,  with  all  her  wealth, 
could  never  bestow.     May  I  hope  ?" 

Even  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  Indian  tap- 
estry Lizzy  Florence's  eyes  might  have  been 
seen  to  sparkle  in  their  happy  lustrous  light, 
and,  in  tones  all  frank  and  fearless,  she  mur- 
mttred : 

"As  I  am.  you  have  loved  me  !  As  I  am,  I 
am  yours,  and  I  am  happy  !" 


"  Ned.'"  said  Timothy,  as,  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  younger  brother  entered  his  store,  '•  I 
am  the  happiest  man  alive.  The  heiress  is 
mine  !  I  have  pressed  my  suit,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Arabella  has  promised  to  be  mine !" 

••  Then  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  conquest," 
quietly  remarked  Edward.  "  and  if  you  look  for 
your  only  joy  in  gold,  you  will  surely  have  ])len- 
ty  of  it." 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  exclaimed  Timothy,  as 
he  rubbed  his  hands  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
satisfaction.  •  And  now.  Ned.  I  advise  you  to 
drop  that  foolish  whim  about  your  love  for 
Capt.  Simpson's  sewing-girl,  and  pick  up  a  wife 
that  is  worth  something.  There  is  Fidelia  Mor- 
timer, worth  thirty  thousand,  at  least — then  there 
is  either  of  Mrs.  l''itzeross"s  daughters,  both  rich, 
and  they  are  all  after  you.  But  you  wont  make 
a  hit  like   mine.     Only  think  !     Half  a  million  I" 

••  Mortimer !  —  Fitzcross  I  —  'E'lX/.-wheedledee. !" 
uttered  Edward,  in  a  tone  of  contempt.  '•I  am 
as  fortunate  as  yourself.  Lizzy  Florence  has 
promised  to  become  my  wife !'" 

'•  Edward  Barbour,  are  you  in  earnest  !" 

"  Timothy  Barbour,  I  am  !"" 

"  Then  go  to .     Go  and  marry  her !     But 

don't  you  think  to  hang  uiion  me.  You  might 
have  married  a  moderate  fortune,  but  as  you 
have  chosen  to  throw  yourself  away,  you  may 
now  take  care  of  j-ourself  as  best  yon  can.'" 

'•  Timothy,"  .said  the  younger  brother,  in  a 
tone  of  heart-felt  pain.  '•  this  is  unkind.  When 
you  first  entered  business  I  took  my  four  thou- 
sand dollars — my  little  all — from  the  bank  and 
lent  it  to  you.  I  have  asked  you  neither  bonus 
nor  interest ;  and  now,  though  I  will  never  ask  of 
you  i)ecuniary  aid.  yet  I  ivotild  ask  your  kind- 
ness, your  good-will."" 

"  You  need  not  twit  me  l)ecausc  you  lent  me 
money."  returned  Timothy,  in  an  angry  tone. 
••As  soon  as  I  am  married,  you  shall  be  paid, 
with  interest  in  full;  hut  I  never  will — '" 

Edward  Barbour  did  not  stoji  to  hear  tlie  re- 
mainder of  his  brother's  remarks,  but  with  a 
sorrowful  countenance  he  turned  away  and  left 
the  store.  *  *  *  * 

One  month  had  passed  away,  and  Aiabella 
Forlush  had  become  the  wife  nf  Timothy  Bar- 
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l)Oiir,  mci-cliant.  It  \v:is  evening,  nnd  witliiii 
the  sumptuous  piiHor  of  Cupt.  Simpson  the 
wolI-liHed  fiiiito  scut  forHi  its  welcome  wurmtli. 
Tiic  old  captain  was  there  iu  his  big;  easy  chair, 
conniiifr  the  cohnnus  of  an  evening  ])aper.  He 
was  alone — and  yet  lie  was  not  alone,  for  within 
the  han<rings  of  one  of  the  alcove  winilows  were 
eusconsed  Edward  Barliour  and  Lizzy  Florence, 
liidden  from  view,  and  liapjiy  as  auficls.  The 
old  man  wa;5  Just  turning-  over  the  jjaper.  when 
one  of  the  .servants  announced  Jlr.  Timothy 
Barbour,  and  in  a  moment  more  that  young 
gentleman  entered  the  room.  Edward  and  Liz,- 
ry  would  have  left  their  place  of  unintentional 
concealmrnt.  but  an  instinctive  dislike  to  being 
Been  by  the  visitor  prevented. 

"Mr.  Simpson;'  said  Timothy,  in  a  somewliat 
tremulous  manner,  after  iJie  civilities  of  the 
evening  had  been  passed,  "  I  have  called  upon 
you  on  rather  a  ])eculiar.  and.  I  may  say,  deli- 
cate business.'' 

■Ah.'' uttered  the  old  man,  raising  his  spec- 
tacle's and  his  eyebrows  at  the  same  time,  but 
uttering  no  further  remark. 

'•  Ves.  sir, "  resumed  Timothy.  "  The  fact  is, 
our  marriage  relation  has  been  so  short  that  I 
fecl.a  little  delicacy  in  broaching  tlio  matter  to 
my  wife  at  present ;  but  at  the  present  tunr  I 
am  sadly  in  want 'of  a  small  sum  of  iuoncy-?o 
help  me  over  a  business  jiiuch. ' 

■'  D've  want  to  borrow  5ome  of  me  f  bluntly 
asked  Simpson. 

••  O.  no,  I — I — ahem' — merely  wished  you  to 
break  the  ice  for  jne." 

■•Break  the  ice  V 

"  I  mean,  that  you  should  broach  the  matter 
to  my  wife,"  said  Timothy,  breathing  more 
freely,  now  that  tire  "  cat  was  out." 

"  Whv,  really,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  the  old 
mfin,  '■  I  have  nothing  in  die  world  to  do  with 
jour  wife's  property.'' 

But  you  might  hint  the  sujyeet  to  her,  my 
dear  captain.  A  few  thousands  would  answer 
me, — say  six  thousand." 

■■  Six  thousand  what  ?" 

'■  Why.  sir,  sL\  thousand  dollars,  to  be  sure," 
answered  Timothy. 

"  What,  from  your  icije-f" 

'■  Why  not  f 

"  Why  not  I  Why,  simply  because  I  don't  be- 
lieve slic  owns  six  thousmid  dollars  !" 

'■  Capt.  Simpson,  I  beg  you  will  not  trifle  with 
me,  sir,"  uttered  Timothy,  trembling  and  turn- 
ing pale  at  l&e  fearful  suspicion  that  flashed 
upon  him. 

'■  I?v  no  .means,  sir,"  returned  the  old  man,  in 
a  tone  that  carried  conviction  with  it.  '■  I  mean 
what  I  say  when  I  tell  you  that  your  wife  is  not 
^Vorth,  of  her  own  estate,  over  four  thousand 
dollars !" 

•■  Death  and  fury  ! "  exclaimed  the  astounded 
bridegroom,  leajiing  from  his  chair  and  clinch- 
ing his  hands.  "  Then  I  have  been  most  basely 
deceived !" 

"  Deceiced.  jMr.  Barbout  ?  How.  what,  who 
has  deceived  you  V 

"  Toti,  sir!  Everi/hodi/,  sir!"  uttered  the  ex- 
cited man.  '■  I  was  led  to  believe  that  my  wife 
was  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars  !" 

"  Re'Silly,  sir,  I  don't  see  how  you  could  have 
entertained  such  an  idea,"  said  Capt.  Simpson, 
without  Betraying  any  anger  at  his  visitor's 
manner. 

'■  I  will  tell  you  how,  sir.  The  world  was 
given  to  understand  that  your  niece  was  weal- 
thy, and  you  have  suffered  them  to  think  so. 
You  knew  that  was  the  impression,  and  yet  you 
did  not  contradict  it." 

■•  W-h-o-w  ! "  came  from  the  old  man's  lips  in 
a  prolonged  whistle.  "  Now  I  begin  to  see 
through  it.  Oho,  that's  it !  Ha,  ha.  ha!  Why, 
Timothy,  you're  caught  the  u-rong  fish  !  It's  my 
other  niece  that's  salted  down  with,  half  a  million 
dollars  !*' 

"  Your  other  niece  ?"  gasped  Timothy,  catch- 
ing at  a  chair  for  support,  and  graduallusinking 
into  it. 

"  Yes,  sir,  my  other  nrccc.  That  little  witch 
of  a  Lizzy  Florence  is  tl\c  goldmi  nicte  !" 

'•  Your  seirinijrgirl  ?"  fa'intly  articulated  Timo- 
thy. 

"  Seyvin^-^fl'im-a-dUldl-e  y  responded  the  old 
inan,  witli  an-energetic  expitession.  '•  She  tried 
to  self  herself  out  of  the  company  of  those  who 
would  want  nothing  but  her  money,  and  I  think 
she  has  succeeded.  Timothy,  had  you  asked 
me,  or  had  you  even  asked  Arabella  coneeniing 
her  fortune,  you  would  have  leanied  the  truth  ; 
but  if  seems  that  you  ha.ve  been  steering  on  the 
^.  ,.,,,,  ,   r.^ ^      V<->'i    n-"  crviii.'tbi"rr  ]\]^o  n  ni-t- 


riner  who,  in  setting  out  upon  liis  voyage,  ima- 
gines to  himself  a  luminous  beacon  somewhere 
ahead,  and,  without  chart  or  compass,  steers 
recklessly  for  it.  He  finds  out  too  late  that  his 
supposed  beacon  is  notliing  but  a  'will-o'-the- 
wisp,'  but,  having  got  fairly  upon  the  sea.  he 
must  weather  it  out  the  best  way  he  can.  You 
have  got  the  wife  you  wauK'd,  and  one  whom 
you  swore  you  loved  for  herself  alone,  and  I 
have  no  doul)t  that,  with  jjroper  training,  she 
will  be  all  that  you  deserve.  Arabella  and  Liz- 
zy are  both  my  nieces,  and  though  1  nmst  ad- 
mit that,  for  her  own  benefit.  Miss  PMorenre  has 
practised  a  little  deception,  yet  your  wife  has 
not.  If  i/ou  have  been  deceived,  it  was  by  your 
own  eujiidity.  But  don't  be  downhearted  ;  for, 
if  you  prove  a  faithful  husband,  you  shall  not 
suffer  materially  from  your  error,  though  tlie 
wealth  at  which  you  gras])ed  has  most  truly 
slipped  through  your  fing  rs  ! " 

With  a  trembling  step  and  a  bowed  head, 
Timothy  Barbour  left  the  house. 

■•().  Lizzv !"  uttered  Edward,  as  soon  as  his 
brother  had  gone,  ■'  it  was  not  right  to  deceive 
mo  thus !" 

■■  And  will  you  love  me  less  now  that  you  find 
yourself  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  incessant 
toil  in  my  behalf  f"  archly  asked  the  fair  girl,  as 
she  cast  a  look  of  melting  tenderness  u|)  into 
the  face  of  her  companion, 

Edward  caught  the  lovely  being  to  his  arms, 
but  his  answer  was  drowned  in  the  loud  din  of 
a  long  and  hearty  laugh  which  at  that  moment 
hurst  forth  from  the  lips  of  the  old  captain. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  gentle  Lizzy,  after 
her  marriage  with  Edward,  was  to  bestow  ujion 
Arabella  a  munificent  gift,  meant,  of  course,  as 
a  delicate  token  from  the  younger  to  the  elder 
brother.  Timothy  received  its  benefit — he  knew 
from  whence  it  came;  and  he  lived  to  be  a  wi.ser 
and  a  better  man. 


[\\'rittcn  for  Gleason's  Pictorial,] 
IT  IS  THE  RIERRY  CIIRIST.M.^S  IVUJIIT. 

Air—--  Tara's  Hall.'' 


BT   P.  H.  HIGQIN'S. 

It  is  the  mcrr>*  Chr)stnin,s  night. 

And  round  the  festive  board 
We  meet  in  friendship's  bonds,  with  .smiles 

That  cheer  each  1  indly  word  ; 
And  though  sad  thoughts  of  b}--gone  days 

May  come  our  breasts  to  chill. 
Some  warm  pulsations  beat  there  yet, 

That  drown  our  sorrows  still. 

0,  better  far  forget  the  past, 

Its  troubles  and  its  bliss. 
And  hoping  for  a  brighter  time. 

We  'II  make  a  heaven  of  this. 
With  faded  joys  an<l  buried  hope.s 

That  only  breathe  of  care, 
'T  were  useless  now  to  grieve  the  heart 

While  memory  's  busy  there. 

But  f  tr  away  are  loving  ones, 

Who  claim  our  fondest  glow ; 
A  bitter  pang  my  bosom  reuds, 

To  think  upon  them  now. 
From  lip  to  lip  our  fond  names  pass, 

We  hear  not  what  they  say. 
And  tears,  perhaps,  t'jey  '11  shed  for  us, 

Poor  exiles  far  away. 

Then  here's  a  health  to  you  and  them 

Who  pine  for  us  at  home  : 
And  here  is  to  the  Irish  land, 

Beyond  the  .\tlautie's  foam. 
May  comforts  through  each  changiug  year. 

Their  earthly  portion  hv. 
And  may  the  green  old  isle  once  more 

.Stand  proud,  erect  and  free. 
l^'alejn.,  it/rt.N5.,  January.  18u'2. 

<     ^w^      > 

siXGi\<;  .vr  WORK. 

Give  us,  O  give  us  the  man  who  sings  at  his 
work !  Be  his  oeeuiiation  what  it  may.  he  is 
equal  to  any  of  those  who  follow  the  same  pur- 
suit in  silent  sidlcnness.  He  will  do  more  in  the 
same  time — he  will  do  it  better — he  will  (icr.se- 
vere  longer.  One  is  scarcely  sensible  to  fatigue 
whilst  he  marches  to  music.  The  very  stars  are 
said  to  make  harmony  as  they  revolve  in  their 
spheres.  Wondrous  is  the  strength  of  cheerful- 
ness— altogether  past  calculation  its  jjowers  of 
endurance.  Eti'orts  to  be  permanently  useful, 
must  be  uniformly  joyous — a  spirit  all  sunshine 
— graceful  from  very  gladness — beautiful  because 
bright. — E.r(-ha»ge  paper. 

THE  IXXOfE.\T  .>IAII>. 

My  mother,  she  tolls  me — 
*•  Nature  has  given  thee 
Lips  to  speak  with.  u»y  ciaughter.  my  own  ; 
And  so  thou  must  u.si-  them  for  speaking  alone." 

But  irhy  ate  tlutj  red.  llun  * 
White  lips  would  answer  for  speaking  as  well ; 
And  why  has  she  said,  then — 
■■  O/iZy  for  speaking?"     01  who  can  tell 
A  i>oor  little  innocent  girl  like  me. 
For  what,  but  to  speak  with,  can  mv  mouth  he  * 

i.'-",.,  <\,    Crr'n-  rr  TV,. .-/,„,, 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MEMORIES    OF    UOSTOX. 

BY  E.  CCRTISS  HIKE,  U.  S.   K. 

Here  I  sit  and  nuise  full  ofteu. 

On  the  dear  old  scenes  of  home. 
And  my  feelings  <iuickly  soften 

As  fond  memories  thronging  come 
Of  the  ceaseless  hum  and  bustle 

In  each  long  and  crowded  street, 
Where  the  silks  and  satins  nistle, 

To  the  tre.ad  of  hurrying  feet. 

Dear  old  town  of  toil  and  traffi<t, 

What  shall  tarnish  thy  renown  ? 
Boz.  who  wields  a  pen  so  graphic 

Vainly  sought  to  write  thee  down. 
History's  voice  is  idly  speaking 

Of  thy  glorious  days  of  old, 
Like  a  sunbeam  vainly  seeking 

To  gild  rctined.and  glittering  gold. 

Thou  canst  boast,  resplendent  city, 

Of  the  brave  old  Faneuil  Hall. 
Where  our  fathers,  shrewd  and  witty, 

I*ut  in  motion  first  the  hall 
Of  glorious  liberty,  which,  ever 

Like  avalanche  shall  onward  roll, 
Till  vile  oppression's  neck  it  severs, 

And  crushes  out  its  ruthless  soul. 

Here  the  stern  and  lion-hearted, 

In  the  days  long,  long  gone  by. 
On  the  foe  like  tigers  darted, 

f^corned  to  cither  yield  or  liy  ! 
And  where  j  on  noble  shaft  aspirant. 

Bears  its  granite  head  on  high. 
They  tiiught  full  many  a  heartless  tyrant, 

The  quickest  mode  of  all — to  die.' 

Brave  old  town  !  afar  I  've  wandered 

On  the  land  and  on  the  sea  ; 
Beneath  Italia's  skies  I  've  pondered. 

But  never  found  a  place  like  thee  I 
Kind  hearts  and  true  are  ever  clustered 

.\round  each  cheerful,  blazing  hearth  ; 
And  never,  on  thi.-i  earth  were  mustered 

A  people  more  renowned  for  worth  ! 
U.  S.  Ship  Prehlr,  January.  18,52. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  EXQUISITE. 

ny    MRS.   E.   WELLMONT. 

"  The  exquisite  gentleman  "  never  runs  after 
the  omnibus,  nor  hurries  himself  lest  the  cars 
should  leave  him  ;  yet  with  all  his  leisure  he 
has  a  great  deal  to  do.  There  is  the  process  of 
rising  in  the  morning,  that  vulgar  habit  that  no- 
body can  do  for  you  ;  the  everlasting  process  of 
washing  himself  and  calling  for  the  barlier  ;  the 
dread  lest  his  whiskers  should  be  disturbed  from 
that  foreign  look  he  has  imitated ;  and  the  slav- 
ish work  of  eating  his  breakfast,  which  is  an- 
other thing  for  which  nobody  can  be  paid  to  do 
the  job  satisfactorily.  Then  in  winter  the  ther- 
mometer is  rarely  adjusted  to  the  right  degree  ; 
the  roll  and  steak  not  perfect ;  the  coffee  is  a 
little  too  weak,  or  rather  cold,  and  the  sips  be- 
tween it  and  the  morning  joui-nal  are  slowly 
and  leisurely  taken.  Then,  too,  the  morning 
gown  and  slippers  want  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
fashionable  promenade  dress.  The  gold  spec- 
tacles are  dimmed  in  the  eyes,  and  the  finest 
grasscloth  handkerchief  is  used  a  long  time  in 
clearing  them ;  the  nail  brush  and  the  hair  brush 
arc  dexterously  applied ;  tlie  dickey  refuses  to 
stand  just  as  it  was  designed,  the  outside  wrap- 
per has  a  slight  wrinkle  under  the  arm.  and  the 
walking  is  so  slippery  that  those  "  villanous 
overshoes  "  must  be  worn  to  ensure  safety.  Do 
not  tell  me  this  is  an  idle  man.  Has  he  not  en- 
gaged to  call  on  little  Miss  I),  and  lounge  half 
an  hour  in  the  fashionable  drawing  room  ?  Is 
he  not  ex])ectcd  to  know  the  merits  of  every 
public  peiformer  on  the  stage,  or  in  the  concert 
room  !  Are  not  his  white  kids  every  day  or 
two  in  a  soiled  condition,  demanding  re-cleans- 
ing ]  Has  not  a  new  fashion  just  appeared  in 
the  brim  or  crown  of  the  last  importctl  hat  ?  Is 
he  not  vexed  about  procuring  tickets  for  the 
concert  where  he  can  have  a  conspicuous  scat  ? 
And  in  the  insurance  office  how  fares  he  ?  Con- 
stantly does  he  hear  it  reiterated,  that  he  is  a 
man  of  leisure:  still  he  feels  the  sad  mistake  they 
are  under.  Is  he  not  now  hastily  driven  to  the 
confeetioner'.s,  where  he  calls  for  a  cup  of  mocha 
and  a  tart  '.  Then  has  he  not  to  appear  on  the 
promenade  ground,  to  give  and  receive  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  bows  of  the  season. t  he  delight 
of  which  so  entrances  him  that  he  is  all  unmind- 
ful of  the  note  of  two  o'clock,  until  he  finds  the 
streets  only  filled  with  hungry  gormandizers;  he 
makes  his  way  to  his  boarding-house,  where  his 
l-i.^Hlorlv  ni-iolo^izes   for   the    cut    gnnso   nnd  tbft 


left  turkey  legs,  or  the  cold  boiled  mutton,  and 
"  does  hope  Mr.  Snooks  will  find  his  account  in 
her  rice  pudding,''  which  she  well  knows  is  his 
deadly  aversion.  Do  you  tell  me  that  such  a 
man  would  vote  for  the  Maine  li(|Uor  law.  which 
would  deprive  him  of  his  only  remaining  solace, 
a  glass  of  hock  or  old  .shen-y  ?  Just  as  soon 
would  be  lend  his  influence  for  the  anti-tobacco 
members  who  would  force  him  to  give  up  that 
comfort  next  to  a  good  wife,  his  charming  rega- 
♦  lia.  whose  curling  smoke  so  beautifully  waves, 
aiul  i)cnetrates  and  perfumes  the  garments  in 
yonder  closet. 

Old  croaking  working  pcojile  scout  at  the  cx- 
(luisitc  gentleman,  and  tell  what  a  useless  life  he 
leads  ;  but  does  he  not  turn  upon  them  the  in- 
terrogatory, what  business  is  this  to  tbcni  '.  He 
pays  his  debts,  leaves  money  enough  to  bury 
him  handsomely,  and  erect  a  tall  monument 
over  his  remains,  and  the  residue  goes  to  hun- 
gry aunts,  uncles  and  cousins,  who  only  curse 
his  memory  that  he  did  not  leave  the  entire  sum 
to  each  one  of  them  ! 


[Written  for  Gleason'.";  Pictorial.] 
'•«;IVE   ME  .\  HOME." 

BT  OEO.  C.4»KISa  niii. 

Give  me  a  home  where  the  evening  winds  play, 

And  breathe  all  so  low  in  the  ear  ; 
Where  the  night  is  not  night,  but  wnth  love  is  all  day, 

And  the  leaf  never  once  grows  sere ; 
Where  the  emerald  grass  springs  in  long,  tufted  knots. 

And  the  w-inil  siglivth  gently  between. 
And  the  shadows  drop  down  in  their  dark,  checkered  spots, 

As  if  hiding  the  deep,  deeper  green. 

Give  me  a  home  by  some  cool,  gla«,sy  stream. 

Where  the  gables  tlicir  images  sho-.v  : 
Where  the  long  ti-ailing  vines  are  as  in  a  sweet  dream, 

And  droop  from  the  eaves  hanging  low  ; 
Where  in  summer  the  sound  of  the  turtle  is  shrill. 

As  it  comes  from  the  dank  pool  afar  : 
And  the  chorus  of  insects,  from  meadow  and  hill. 

Begins  with  the  earliest  star. 

Give  me.  0  give  me  a  home  in  a  wood, 

A  home  in  a  wood  w-ild  and  free  ; 
Where  the  many-voiced  thoughts  that  on  the  heart  hmod, 

May  expand  and  grow  great  with  each  tree  ; 
M'here  the  bee  comcth  daily  to  gather  the  thyme, 

And  the  squirrels  so  busily  run, 
And  the  mosses  so  gray  grow  still  grayer  with  time. 

And  in  silence  the  circling  years  run. 

Riverside,  Ct.,  January,  1852. 


ORI<;i\  OF  CERTAIX  WORDS. 

The  •■  bayonet  "  tells  us  that  it  was  first  made 
at  Bayonne ;  "cambrics''  that  they  came  from 
Cambray  ;  '  damask  "  from  Damascus  ;  "  arras '' 
from  the  city  of  the  same  name ;  "  cordwain  " 
from  Cordova  ;  "  currants  "  from  Corinth  ;  the 
"  guinea. "  that  it  was  originally  coined  out  of 
gold  brought  from  the  African"  coast  so  called. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  manufacturing  progress  of 
England,  that  ■we  now  send  om-  calicoes  and 
muslins  to  India  and  the  East :  yet  the  words 
give  standing  witness  that  we  once  imjjorted 
them  from  thence  :  for  "  calico  '  is  from  Calicut, 
and  •■  muslin  "  from  Moussul,  a  city  in  Asiatic 
Turkey. —  Trench. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO    A    LOST   ONE. 

BT   OWEN   G.  WARREN. 

Like  a  harp,  crushed  and  broken, 

Am  I  without  thee  ; 
My  heart's  vow  unspoken, 

Unwhispered  must  be. 
Or,  an  altar  forsaken. 

Till  radiance  divine 
From  heaven  shall  awaken 

The  fire  oa  the  shrine. 

Like  an  altar  vase  shattered 

.Vnd  given  to  the  air. 
Thy  sweet  soul  seems  scattered 

In  memories  rare. 
But  the  altar 's  for.siiken 

Where  thou  wert  divine ; 
No  glance  can  awaken 

The  fire  on  the  shrine. 
Hew  York,  .January,  1852. 

1    ^m  m    t 

TELESCOPES. 

An  important  invention  has  been  made  in  tele- 
scopes, possessing  such  extraordinary  powers 
that  some,  three  and  a  half  inches,  witli  an  ex- 
tra eye-piece,  will  show  distinctly  Jupiter's 
moons.  Saturn's  ring,  and  the  double  stars ; 
with  the  same  telescope,  weighing  only  three 
ounces,  can  be  seen  a  person's  countenance 
three  and  a  half  miles  distant,  and  an  object 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles,  ,They  supersede 
every  other  kind  for  t!ie  waistcoat  "pocket,  and 
are  of  larger  and  all  sizes,  with  increasing  pow- 
ers accordingly, — London  Globe. 


As  the  swollen  columns  of  ascending  smoke. 

So  solid  s-,v,.ns  t'l-    irrTnrl,  V.  }v  f -,,   rn-»i»  ' —  V" 
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PONT    PHAETON    BUILT    FOR  QUEEK    VICTORIA. 


POXV  PHAETOiX. 


The  unique  little  earrinfre  represented 
above,  was  built  by  Mr.  Andrews,  the  mayor 
of  Southanii)ton,  for  Queen  Vietoria.  The 
carrian;c  was  lauiled  at  the  royal  wharf,  at 
East  Cowes,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  front 
of  the  palace,  where  it  was  closely  inspected 
l>y  her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  and  Colonel 
Bouverie,  tlie  e(|iierry  in  waiting;-.  The  queen 
and  the  prince  expressed  to  the  mayor  their 
entire  sati  faction  with  the  style,  elegance 
and  extraoulinavy  lightness  of  the  construc- 
tion of  tlie  carriage,  which  scarely  weighs  3 
cwt.  The  height  of  the  fore  Avheels  is  only 
eighteen  injhes.  and  of  the  hind  wheels,  thirty 
inches.  The  Phaeton  is  cane  body,  of  George 
the  Fourth  style,  w-ith  movealile  head ;  the 
fore  part  is  iron,  but  very  light  and  elegant, 
and  beautilully  painted.  Tlie  selection  of  the 
phaeton  w.is,  we  believe,  suggested  by  the 
queen,  and  it  is  intended  for  the  sole  use  of 
her  majesty,  who  will  drive  in  it  a  very  small 
Shetland  f  ony.  The  tires  of  the  wheels  are 
wide,  to  pi  event  cutting  up  the  lawns  and 
grounds  around  the  palace.  The  workman- 
ship is  very  beautiful ;  it  bears  no  sign  of  roy- 
alty, but  a  small  crown  painted  at  the  back. 


AMERICANIS.MS. 

Reading  in  an  English  review,  the  other 
day,  a  sev(  re  .".rticle  upon  the  universal  love 
of  money  in  the  American  people,  recalled  an 
anecdote  of  a  friend,  who  was  travelling  in 
our  imma(  ulate  fatherland  last  year. 

A  gentleman  and  two  ladies  were  visiting 
the  courts  in  ]iOndon,  when,  just  at  the  door 
of  the  Chancellor's  Court,  one  of  the  ladies 
dropped  a  barege  veil  from  her  arm  ;  a  highly 
respectable  looking,  well  dressed  man  picked 
it  up.  She  said  "  Tliank  you,"  but  he  imme- 
diately tunicd  to  the  gentleman  with,  "  Can't 
you  give  me  something  ?  She  might  have 
lost  it  en'irely !"  They  stopped  in  amaze- 
ment while  tbe  gentleman,  after  some  search, 
produced  two  pennies,  ■which  the  Englishman 
took  M'ith  an  air  of  great  satisfaction,  and 
icft  the  Americans  wiser  people  than  he  found 
them  ;  for  paying  for  a  common  courtesy 
was  a  new  idea  to  the  unpolished  New  Eng- 
lander.  Thioughout  the  country,  they  found 
money  always  expected,  and,  if  forgotten, 
asked  for,  ■nhen  the  smallest  act  of  attention 
was  rendered  ;  and  that  too  by  a  class  of  per- 
sons who,  iu  our  own  country,  would  consid- 
er such  a  tinder  an  insult. 

After  their  an-ival  in  the  United  States,  the 
same  pariy  accidentally  left  their  trunks  at 
one  of  th  _■  railways  to  Boston.  Arrived  at 
the  station  here,  they  summoned  the  baggage- 
master,  ti  Id  him  their  dilli'-ulties,  and  that 
the  trunk;  would  probably  arrive  by  the  mid- 
night tra'n — wishing  him  to  see  them,  and 
send  tliem  by  a  sitfe  conveyam  e  to  tlieir  lio- 
tel.  He  furnished  a  pencil  and  card  for  the 
address,  and  after  a  conside'al>le  time,  the 
arrangcnients  being  settled,  the  gentleman 
drew  out  his  purse.  "  Keep  your  money,'' 
saiil  the  l)aggage-master,  with  a  somewliat 
contemp'.aous  gesture,  "1  hone  1  can  do  a 
kindness  without  being  jmid  for  it."  They 
tohl  him  they  had  l)een  widely  over  the  old 
countries,  and  forgotti-n  th'Tc  were  such  men 
as  he  at  home,  not  having  seen  one  at  all  like 
him  in  all  the  Old  World.  Travelling  Eng- 
lishmen, unaware  of  this  superiority,  are 
thrusting  their  money  upon  every  one  who 
renders  them  an  attention  they  would  be 
obliged  to  i)ay  for  at  home,  and  unwittingly 
tending  to  destroy  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  our  society. — Boston  TninscniA. 


LOIin  liYKOV'g  SIFTER. 

■We  n  jtice  that  our  frirndi  of  Harper's 
Magazine,  in  speaking  of  the  recent  death  of 
the  sister  of  Lord  Byron,  speak  of  her  as 
■•  Mrs.  L."!."  This  is  erroneous,  as  her  desig- 
nation was  "  The  Hon.  Augusta  Leigh." 
Chancing  to  have  had  thehappiucss  and  hon- 
or of  an  artjuaiutaucc  with  this  lady,  we  once 
asked  for  an  autogra])h  of  her  brother's,  and 
received,  what  is  curious  and  invaluable,  the 
first  rou  ill  draui;ht  ofotie.  of  Ids  poems,  irith  all 
its  erasiir  'S  and  corrections.  We  will,  some 
day,  publish  it,  copied  in  an  engraving — for 
it  would  be  encouraging  to  yuung  poets  to 
sec  a  poem  of  Lord  Byron,  as  first  begun. 
It  looks  unpromising  enough !  In  the  note 
with  which  Mrs,  Leigh  sent  to   us   this  relic, 


she  makes  an  admission  which  it  may 
not  be  uninstructive  to  quote,  of  having 
shared  in  the  universal  undervaluation 
of  living  genius.  We  should  have  look- 
ed to  the  beloved  and  devotedly  at- 
tached sister  of  Lord  Byron,  if  to  any 
one,  for  an  exemption  from  this,  but, 
like  others,  she  required  time  and  mem- 
ory, to  create  the  jierspeetive  with 
which  to  fully  understaiul  the  greatn 'ss 
near  her.  In  the  note  we  speak  of,  she 
says : 

*  *  "It  will  gratify  me  much  if 
you  should  consider  it  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  collection  of  autographs,  or  I 
would  look  again  among  the  pajiers  I 
possess  for  one  which  would  suit  your 
purpose  better.     I  am  not  sure  whether 


you  did  not  also  desire  his  signature, 
which  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  give, 
as  he  scarce!}'  ever  signed  his  name  at 
full  length,  and,  not  anticipating  the 
value  which  would  be  attached  to  them, 
I  alas  !  destroyed  franks  without  num- 
ber." 

Mrs,  Leigh's  rooms  were  small,  and 
crammed  with  objects  of  taste,  books, 
and  a  lady's  luxurious  belongings,  all 
exquisitely  arranged.  In  per.son  she 
was  tall  and  slender,  and  had  the  re- 
mains of  beauty,  with  a  singularly  nat- 
ural and  easy  distinction  of  style  and 
manner.  In  the  more  intimate  circle 
to  which  she  belonged,  she  was  exceed- 
ingly beloved  and  greatly  admired. — 
Home  Journal. 


THE  CHILD  AlVD  THE  TIGER. 

In  the  far  east,  "  on  a  stem  and  rock-hound  coast,"  the  encroaching 
waters  of  the  ever  restless  ocean  have  formed  an  estuaiy,  separating 
from  the  mainland  a  bold  and  beautiful  promontory,  called  from  its 
singular  appearance,  '•  The  Dolphin's  Nose,"  on  whose  green  and  rich- 
ly wooded  summit,  man,  with  good  taste,  has  erected  a  castellated 
building,  with  turrets  and  towers  overlooking  the  sea,  A  covered  way 
leads  from  the  house  to  a  detached  building,  surrounded  by  a  very 
high  wall,  by  way  of  protection  from  lieasts  of  prey.  This  foVmed  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  the  widowed  master  of  the  mansion,  and  in  an 
inner  room  was  the  little  bed  on  which  reposed  his  son  and  heir,  a 
lovely  boy,  A  lamp  was  burning,  and  the  light  fell  on  a  mirror  which 
stood  opposite  the  door,  the  only  article  of  furniture  to  mark  that  wo- 
man once  "  had  part  and  portion  there."  It  was  midnight— the  infant 
slept  "  calm  as  a  child's  repose  ;"  but  the  father  could  not  sleep— fast- 
thronging  memories  of  by-gone  days,  the  thoughts  of  that  dear  partner 
separated  from  him  by  the  hand  of  death,  anxieties  regarding  the  wel- 
fare of  his  child,  and  oflicial  duties,  stole  over  him  and  combined  to 
keep  him  watchful.  The  weather  was  oppressive,  though  every  door 
and  window  was  open  to  woo  each  passing  breeze.  His'child  awakes 
and  cries,  and  the  attention  of  the  lonely  watcher  is  at  once  arrested  ; 
suddenly  he  observes  a  dim  and  shadowv  form  creep  by  him,  with 
stealthy  step,  into  the  room  that  held  his  child.  Is  it  a  dream  or  phan- 
tom conjured  up  by  the  memories  of  the  past  ?  The  light  of  a  solitary 
lamp  swung  from  above,  and  glanced  upon  the  coat  of  a  huge  roval 
tiger,  which,  impelled  by  hunger,  and  attracted  bv  the  cries  of  the  child, 
had  sprung  over  the  protecting  wall,  O,  the  intense,  the  breathless 
agony  of  that  moment,  which  allows  scarce  time  for  thought,  none  for 
action !  The  royal  brute  sees  his  own  image  reflected  in  the  mirror,  to 
him  as  the  image  of  an  enemy  ;  scowl  reflects  scowl,  and  as  he  crouch- 
es for  a  spring,  his  silent  enemy  is  prepared  also;  one  wave  of  his 
snaky  tail,  one  indignant  growl,  one  hound,  and  the  mirror  falls  clash- 
ing around  him  in  countless  glittering  fragments.  Scarce  two  more 
bound-,  the  lirst  througli  the  suite  of  chambers,  the  second  over  the 
wall,  and  he  had  sped  Car  away  to  the  solitary  lair,  fiir  away  in  the  deep 
throl)bing  of  his  panting  heart;  and  the  ftidier  kneels  with  clasped 
hands  over  the  bed  of  his  child.  And  when  the  animation  had  return- 
ed, when  the  mantling  blood  flowed  back  through  liis  veins,  his  grati- 
tude to  the  Almighty  hand  which  had  willed  that  his  child  sliouTd  be 
spared,  was  not  loud  but  deep.  He  soon  followed  his  loved  partner  to 
the  tomb,  and  they  both  lay  buried  in  a  shady  spot,  side  by  side,  un- 
heeding the  "  summer  sun's  most  piercing  rays,  and  the  vexed  ocean  at 
the  topmost  swell."  The  infirnt  thus  preserved  has  since  been  amidst 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  clang  of  war. 
He  bears  a  charmed  life.  The  hand  of  the 
God  of  mercy  is  upon  him,  and  has  not  suf- 
fered that  one  hair  of  his  head  should  perish. 
—  Colonial  Magazine. 


SKETCH  OP  THE  MERSEY. 

It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock  when  they 
reached  one  of  the  great  piers  outside  the 
dock  gates,  and  walked  there  to  and  fro,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  broad  Mersey.  Far  down, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  ships  innum- 
erable lingered  about  the  Cheshire  shore ; 
here  opposite,  they  went  and  came  like  pas- 
sengers in  a  street.  Stately  brig  or  schooner 
here  and  there  moved  down,  with  now  and 
then  a  bend,  like  the  slight  curtesy  of  some 
graceful  ball-room  beauty  ;  little  alert  steam- 
ers flashed  backward  and  forward  from  shore 
to  shore  ;  heavy  sloops  and  barges  lay  still  on 
the  water,  with  the  great  red-barked  sail  flap- 
ping disconsolately  for  want  of  wind ;  and 
yonder  a  strange  sight— a  great  sea  athlete, 
with  its  cordage  liare  as  winter  trees,  and  its 
three  tall  masts  helplessly  appealing  to  the 
sky,  pounced  upon  and  carried  off  by  a  little 
steaming,  snorting  demon,  about  as  long  as 
the  victim's  bowsprit.  The  one  a  majestic 
ship  A  I,  freighted  with  many  hundred  souls, 
written  of  in  newspapers,  its  name  tremulous- 
ly laid  up  in  hearts ;  and  the  song  of  the 
sailors,  clustering  like  bees,  comes  pleasantly 
over  the  river,  as  they  heave  up  the  heavy 
anchor,  slowly  swinging  by  the  great  vessel's 
side.  The  other  is  a  steam-tug,  with  one  man 
at  the  helm  and  another  on  the  paddle-box, 
and  a  third  expatiating  idly  on  the  deck,  while 
some  black  intelligences  in  the  engine-room 
keep  the  ogre  there  in  play ;  but  hcljilessly, 
hopelessly,  and  in  desponding  silence,  for  now 
the  yo  heave  ho  I  has  ceased,  the  noble  ship 
glides  through  the  water,  in  the  wake  of  the 
small  exultant  demon,  as  it  flies  through  the 
churned  waves  with  its  snort  of  triumph. 
Cowed  and  tremljling  looks  the  giant  victim  ; 
swift  and  silent  rushes  on  the  elfin  captor, 
Pros.aic  owners  call  this  little  spirit  the  Mary 
Agnes,  The  Mary  Agnes !  One  feels  it 
should  be  the  Fate,  or  ;he  Retribution,  or  the 
Terrible,  or  .some  of  these  stern,  grim,  old 
men-of  war  name--,  as  on  with  demoniac  speed 
and  silence  it  carries  off  its  prey  out  to  the 
wide  sea,  to  leave  it  there  to  all  the  chances 
of  peril  and  shipwreck;  and  one  feels  a  thrill 
of  awe,  as  they  )iass  away  out  from  the  shad- 
ow of  the  guarding  rock  and  jieaceful  river  to 
the  great  water  where  sliips  are  wrecked  and 
men  disappear  to  be  seen  no  more  For  hy- 
and-by  the  spirit  comes  back  out  of  infinity, 
where  its  victim  is  lost,  and  carries  off  another 
and  another,  and  all  ho])elcssly  submit ;  great, 
noble,  majestic,  material  form  ;  small,  invin- 
cible, created  sijirit,  there  can  be  no  contest 
between  the  twain, — History  of  John  Drayton, 
a  Liverpool  Engineer. 


PORTKAIT  OF  FEANCIS  JOSEPH,  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA. 


THE  FEUALE  CAPACITY. 

Women,  in  their  course  of  action,  describe 
a  smaller  circle  than  men ;  but  the  perfection 
of  a  circle  consists  not  in  its  dimensions,  but 
in  its  correctness.  There  may  be  here  and 
there  a  soaring  female  who  looks  down  with 
disdain  on  the  paltry  artairs  of  ■'  this  dim 
speck  called  earth,''  who  desjiises  order  and 
regularity  as  indications  of  a  grovelling  spir- 
it ;  but  a  sound  mind  judges  directly  contrary. 
The  larger  the  capacity,  the  wider  is  the  space 
of  duties  it  takes  in.  Proportion  and  propri- 
ety are  among  the  best  secrets  of  domestic 
wisdom  ;  and  there  is  no  surer  test  of  integrity 
than  a  well  proportioned  expenditure. — More 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Proprietor. 
MATUKIN  M.  BALLOU,   Editor. 

CO:VTElVTS  OF  OCR  NEXT  NUMBER. 

"  niiinche,"  an  Incident  of  the  Revolution,  a  story,  by 
Mrs.  M.  B.  ItoBiNsoN. 

"  The  Two  I,>iwjer.>i,  or  the  Highway  Witness,"  a,  story, 
by  S^L\'A^vIS  ('onu,  Jr. 

'■  Tiie  Tliive  t<i.xe.«,  or  the  Miseries  of  Good  Luck,"  a  hu- 
morous sketcll.  by  t.ie  Old  'Un. 

'•  The  (irisette,  a  story,"  by  Lieutenant  MuRRiT. 

''  Hope  on."  ver.ses,  by  Caroline  A.  IIatden. 

"  Tlie  Poor."  lines,  by  Conrad  S.  Keyser. 

"  Let  us  lie  Krieod.s,"  ver.ses,  by  Mrs.  M.  S.  M.  Tatlor. 

'■  Musings  at  Niijlit,"  lines,  by  Owen  G.  Warren. 
.     " Question.*."  verses,  by  Geo.  Canning  Hill. 

"  The  .Spirit  Voice,"  li.ies,  by  E.  .7.  Handidoe. 

"To  Louis  Kossuth."  verses,  by  F.  C.  S.  HiiRLBDT. 

"The  Old  Stone  Ciiurch,"  lines,  by  W  T.  lilLSEE. 

"  Home."  veises.  iiy  Mrs.  K.  T.  Kldredge. 

"  Thoughts  on  '52."  by  .James  ('ruickshanks,  .Tr. 

'•  The  Halls  ot  i«rien  e,"  verses,  by  ^V.  K.  KN0WLE3. 

"  0,  for  some  .Spot."  lines,  by  Frances  Archer. 

"  The  Mother's  Charge,"  verses,  by  F.  Gevtitts. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  capirfll  picture  will  be  giv.-n.  representing  a  South 
Anierii-an  Coffee  Plantation,  and  the  process  of  gathering 
the  coffee. 

A  fine  engraving  giving  a  view  of  a  herd  of  River  Deer, 
as  they  appear  in  a  state  of  nature. 

A  picture  from  an  original  by  Luke  Clennell,  represent- 
ing what  is  called  "Frost  Fair,"  on  the  Thames,  near 
London  Bridge. 

A  spirited  picture  giving  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
bombardment  of  the  city  of  Sake  by  the  French  tlect. 

A  fine  likeness  of  Frederika  Bremer,  the  Swedish  au- 
thoress, lately  iu  this  country. 

A  fine  copy  of  the  great  Telescope  used  at  the  Observa- 
tory, Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  figure  will  be  presented  of  a  Horse  wearing  a  new  style 
of  Harness,  lately  invented  iu  London. 

A  view  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  taken  from  the  lake,  and 
giving  a  view  of  the  new  Iron  Light-House  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

A  winter  scene  on  the  Mill  Pond,  Boston,  representing 
the  Fishermen  and  their  Boats  while  engaged  in  the  Eel 
Fishery. 

A  fine  national  engraving,  giving  a  full  length  portrait 
of  Washington,  from  an  original  painting. 

A  very  curious  representation  of  a  Physalia,  or  Portu- 
guese Man-of-War,  as  sailors  term  this  singular  marine 
annual. 

A  winter  scene  in  Paris,  giving  a  picture  of  Sleighing  in 
Ui«  Champs  Elysees. 
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MR.  AND  MISS  UEO.  U.  BARRETT, 

Father  and  daugliter,  have  been  performing  at 
the  Ho  ward  Atheiueum  for  a  few  day.s  past. 
Mr.  Barrctt'.s  titk-  to  the  position  of  a  first  elass 
slock  aetor  has  long  been  established,  while  his 
daughter's,  in  lier  performance,  shows  far  more 
than  ordinary  talent.  Miss  Barrett  is  not  hand- 
some, yet  with  a  winning  manner,  and  minute 
attention  to  stage  efl'ect,  she  accomplishes  much. 
Owing  to  the  very  poor  manner  in  which  she 
and  her  father  are  supported  at  the  Howard,  the 
public  have  not  a  fair  chance  to  judge  of  her 
histronic  powers. 


WiNTiiROi'  House. — This  long  established 
and  pojiular  hotel  is  now  under  the  sole  charge 
of  Mr.  Silhbeo,  the  former  host  of  the  U.  S.  Ho- 
tel, and  more  lately  of  the  Long  Island  House. 
Mr.  Silsbee's  long  experience  in  his  business, 
with  a  natural  tact  calculated  to  please,  must 
continue  to  render  the  Winthrop  the  favorite  re- 
sort it  has  ever  been  for  those  travellers  and  per- 
sons who  seek  for  comfort  and  social  enjoyment 
iu  a  first  class  hotel. 

Fleet. — The  London  Chronicle  mentions  that 
the  White  Squall,  an  American  vessel,  engaged 
iu  the  London  and  China  trade,  had  made  the 
passage  from  Whampoa  to  the  East  India  dock 
in  lOG  days. 


Compi,imi.;ntart. — The  ladies  of  Medford 
have  presented  Mr.  Crook,  the  conductor  of  the 
Medford  Branch  Railroad,  with  an  elegant  silver 
ctip,  \alued  at  $30. 


Theatrical. — William  Dinncford,  long  and 
w-ell  known  to  the  theatrical  world,  died  at  Pa- 
nama on  the  8th  of  December. 


I  »■  -  » 


This  Wav.— M.  Emile  Girardin  has  adver- 
tised his  hou.>e  iu  Paris  for  sale.  It  is  under- 
stood he  intends  removing  to  the  United  States. 

*     ^w^     > — . 

Gejsbiious.— Cassius  M.  Clay  bus  given  $100 
to  the  Kossuth  Fund. 


COST  OF  OUR  PAPER. 

Probably  there  is  not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
who  realizes,  on  examining  our  Pictorial,  how 
much  labor  and  expense  has  been  employed 
upon  the  number  before  them.  To  commence 
with — the  Pictorial  is  printed  on  thajintst  paper, 
in  the  mammoth  size,  and  none  but  the  best  of 
material  is  used ;  then  fore  we  have  to  be  at  the 
expense  and  trouble,  to  begin  with,  tliat  are  cm- 
ployed  upon  a  miscellaneous  weekly  paper,  and 
in  addition,  to  expend  the  very  heavy  sum  weekly 
necessary  to  bring  out  a  pictorial  ])apcr.  Let 
us  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  special  ar- 
rangements in  our  illustrated  department. 

First,  the  block  must  be  prepared  ujiou  which 
the  designer  draws  the  picture.  'J'hcre  is  hut 
one  kind  of  wood  that  can  be  used  for  this  ])ur- 
pose,  that  is  the  finest  of  bo.x-wood,  which  we 
import  from  Smyrna,  and  a  mere  block,  ncces- 
sitn' for  one  of  our  four  column  pictures,  costs 
some  two  dollars  before  tlie  designer  receives  it. 
Then  some  timely  subject  must  be  selected,  and 
the  designer  is  engageil  some  three  or  four  days 
or  more  in  the  drawing,  at  a  cost  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  per  block.  The  drawing  complete, 
the  block  then  passes  into  the  engraver's  liaiuls, 
who  is  employed  upon  it  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days  (and  often  night  and  day),  at  a  cost  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty-Jive  dollars  each. 

From  the  engraver's  hand  the  block  passes  to 
the  clectroypist,  where  it  undergoes  a  most 
scientific  and  curious  process,  at  an  additional 
cost  of  from  Jive  to  seven  dollars,  which  jtroduces 
a  copper-face  surface  upon  metal,  giving  as  fine 
an  impression  as  cojiper-plate  itself.  Thus  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  a  single  four-column 
block,  or  picture,  before  it  is  put  upon  the  press, 
costs  us  on  an  average  from  Joiiy  tojij'ly  dollars. 
Now  when  the  reader  turns  over  these  pages, 
and  counts  for  himself  the  number  of  engravings 
which  we  give  each  week,  he  will  pcrlutps  arrive 
at  some  just  conception  of  the  expense  of  time, 
money,  and  brains  that  are  lavished  upon  the 
Pictorial. 

But  wo  have  only  enumerated  the  cost  and 
labor  of  one  department  of  the  paper,  and  have 
not  described  in  detail  the  extra  trouble  and 
labor  of  printing  engravings  over  simple  types. 
The  hours  of  time  occupied  in  overlaying  and 
underlaying  the  engravings,  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  proper  impression,  and  to  give  to  them  upon 
the  press  an  artistic  effect;  and  after  all,  the  con- 
stant watching  that  this  class  of  printing  requires 
from  the  very  best  and  most  experienced  of 
pressmen. 

The  care  and  unremitting  labor  of  the  editorial 
department,  in  seeing  to  the  letter-press  and 
general  character  of  the  literary  part  of  the  pa- 
per, writing  descriptions  of  cuts,  news  items, 
making  up  selections,  and  editorials,  these  must 
speak  for  themselves.  But  we  think  we  have 
already  explained  enough  to  show  the  general 
reader  the  large  cajiital  necessarily  invested  in 
our  enterprise,  and  that  nothing  short  of  an  im- 
mense circulation  enables  us  to  afford  the  Picto- 
rial at  the  price  for  which  we  issue  it. 

Thinking  these  items  concerning  the  journal 
we  send  to  them  weekly  would  interest  the  read- 
ers of  our  paper,  we  have  detailed  them  here  that 
they  may  also  justly  estimate  the  work  we 
produce  with  so  much  labor  and  expense,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  a  delight  to  us,  since  it  is 
so  fully  appreciated  by  our  army  of  subscribers. 


THE  PICTORIAL  BOl'ND. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Pictorial  is  now 
for  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodi- 
cal agencies  throughout  the  country,  couqjrising 
Jive  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  original  reading 
matter,  and  containing  some  six  hundnd  superb 
engravings,  altogether  forming  a  splendid  orna- 
ment for  the  parlor  and  centre-table.  The 
volume  is  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  back  and 
edges,  and  ornamented  sides,  with  a  lieautifiil 
illumined  title-page  and  index,  and  sold  for 
three  dollars  each. 

1— ^*^« 

Mad.vme  Biscaccianti, — We  are  happy  to 
learn  that  this  charming  cantatricc  has  returned 
from  her  late  southern  tour  much  improved  in 
her  health,  and  with  her  vocal  powers  even  more 
exquisite  than  before. 


A  Culprit, — John  Brain,  a  man  of  genlle- 
manly  appearance,  has  lieeii  liolden  at  New  York 
for  forging  a  certificate  of  ninety-four  shares  on 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company, 
bearing  a  value  of  $9400. 


ClIARLESTOWN  NAVY  YARD. 

The  Navy  Yard  in  tliis  city,  it  is  admitted, 
says  the  Aurora,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
complete  naval  depots  in  the  country.  Besides 
the  valuable  and  costly  dry  dock  at  this  yard,  it 
has  a  large  number  of  substantial  public  build- 
ings, most  of  which  are  new  or  of  recent  con- 
struction. The  ropewalk  is  extensive,  and  pro- 
bably  capable  of  doing  more  work  than  any 
other,  public  or  private,  in  the  countiy.  It  is 
built  of  stone,  as  are  most  of  the  other  buildings, 
with  a  slated  roof  and  iron  shutters,  and  is  exter- 
nally fire-proof  The  ground  covered  and  occu- 
pied by  the  yard  and  buildings,  is  equal  to  about 
GO  acres.  Among  the  vessels  built  at  this  yard 
are  the  following :  Vermont,  74,  launched  in 
1848,  but  never  rigged  ;  Virginia,  74,  not  yet 
launched;  Independence,  54,  launched  in  1814; 
Cumberland  frigate.  44 ;  Warren,  Falmouth, 
Cyane,  Plymouth,  (sloops-of-war  of  20  guns 
each);  Marion,  IG;  Porpoise  and  Bainbridge, 
brigs,  10  guns  each;  two  brigs  attached  to  the 
exploring  expedition  ;  the  new  steamer  I'rince- 
ton,  and  some  others.  Our  readers  are  some- 
what familiar  with  the  yard  by  means  of  the 
fine  and  aciurate  pictures  we  have  given  of  it 
in  these  pages,  from  time  to  time. 


i    ^•mi    >- 


Kossuth  hats  arc  now  all  the  rage  iu  Boston. 


BINDIIVCi  TIIE  PICTORIAL. 

AYc  are  now  binding  the  first  volume  of 
the  Pictorial  in  cloth,  with  ornamented  sides, 
gilt  back  and  edges,  and  in  a  most  substant  al 
and  duijil)le  manner,  with  a  full  index  and 
illumined  title-page,  for  one  dollar  per  volume. 
A  charge  less  than  half  our  readers  could  get  it 
done  for  by  the  single  number  elsewhere.  Per- 
sons sending  in  their  files  at  this  office,  or  at 
our  agencies  as  follows,  can  have  them  bound 
as  above.  Also  any  missing  or  injured  numbers 
supplied  of  the  first  volume,  at  si.x  cents  each. 
Agencies  ; — S.  French,  151  Nassau  St.,  corner 
of  Spruce  St.,  New  York ;  A.  Winch,  UG  Chest- 
nut St.,  I'hiladelphia ;  Burgess,  Taylor  &  Co., 
Ill  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  R.E.Edwards, 
115  Main  St.,  Cincinnati ;  J.  A.  Roys,  43  Wood- 
ward Avenue,  Detroit;  E.K.Woodward,  cor- 
ner of  Fourth  and  Chesnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis  ;  S. 
Ringgold,  99  Third  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

■  Rather  Curious. — In  a  report  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Hospital,  England,  among  the  causes  of 
insanity  we  see  the  following  enumerated  :  "  Two 
men  became  mad  from  fear  of  the  cholera ;  two 
women  from  living  with  insane  persons ;  one 
from  attending  a  singing  class  ;  one  from  terror 
at  the  Parisian  revolution  of  1848,  and  one  from 
the  excitement  of  travelling,  for  the  first  time, 
in  a  railroad  car.'' 


Death  of  an  Artist. — Tunier,  the  great 
English  landscape  painter,  died  at  his  residence. 
No.  47,  Queen  Ann  street,  London,  on  Friday, 
Dec.  19,  aged  7G.  He  was  never  married,  and 
leaves  a  very  large  fortune,  made  by  his  art ;  he 
was  the  son  of  a  barber.  His  finished  oil  paint- 
ings have  latterly  ranged  in  price  from  $3500  to 
$7000. 


Singular. — It  is  said  that  a  terrible  and  sin- 
gular disease  has  just  broken  out  in  Gallacia, 
Poland,  which  defies  all  the  efforts  of  the  medi- 
cal faculty  to  explain  or  cure.  It  is  an  epidemic, 
and  has  received  the  name  of  the  ■■  sleeping 
fever." 


Editor  Deai>. — William  C.  Carrington,  Esc|., 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Times,  died  on  the  30th 
ult.  Until  recently,  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Li'gislature. 


Fatai  rrv. — .Vn  accident  has  occurred  at  the 
Warren  Vale  Pil,  Kngland.  by  which  49  lives 
were  lost,  and  a  great  number  of  persons  injured. 


Scandal. — The  old  gentleman  who  never 
touches  "  sperits,''  except  as  a  medicine,  was  car- 
ried home  yesterday  on  a  shutter. 


-<  ^*^  t 


War  i.v  Ciiii.i. — Letters  from  Valparaiso  re- 
port that  the  Government  was  likely  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  revolutionists. 


Arrived. — The  young  man  that  makes  a  liv- 
ing by  letting  railroad  cars  run  over  his  foot,  ar- 
rived iu  town  on  Wednesday. 


A  WoKTHv  Cause. — The  sum  of  :?541  G;i 
has  been  raised  in  New  Loudon,  Conn.,  in  aid  of 
the  Ilungariau  cau.se. 


In  this  city,  by  Her.  Dr.  Tucker,  Mr.  John  B.  Whorf  to 

Miss  Lucy  Sawyer. 

By  Itcv.  Mr.  Streetcr,  Capt.  Ix-wis  E.  Lovell,  of  Yarmouth, 
to  Miss  Judith  li.  Nichols,  of  Haverhill. 

By  Uev.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  David  C.  Irving  to  Miss  Aman- 
da F.  Dexter. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Savage.  Jlr.  Joseph  Aldcn,  of  Waterboro', 
Me.,  to  Miss  Lavina  MiiTOW. 

By  Uc\ .  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Nichols  to  Miss  France  s 
0.  Noyes. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Bosworth,  Mr.  William  H.  Allen  to  Mi.s 
Elizabeth  S.  Perk  ns. 

At  Chelsea,  l)y  Uev.  Mr.  EarOctt,  Mr.  John  Crooks  to 
Miss  Margaret  Forsyili. 

At  noxbury,  by  Uev.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Joyco 
to  Mi^s  IJeiiance  H.  Tucker. 

At  East  Canii'rid.c.  by  Kev.  Mr.  Goodrich,  Mr.  Ste;hen 
P.  Kinsley  to  Miss  .Julia  A.  Langford. 

At  Ilingliam,  by  IN  v.  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  II<rsey  Stowc'l, 
Jr..  to  Mi-s  .-^ara  A.  Mii-hael. 

At  Lowell,  by  Uev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  David  N.  B.  Coffin,  of 
Boston,  to  Miss  Sarah  .1.  Hay  ward,  of  Augu:  r.a,  5Ic. 

At  I)racut,.by  Kev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Geoigc  ,\.  Brown,  of 
Charlfstown,  to  Miss  Marv  H   Cor  et,  of  Lowell. 

At  I'ort.suinutb,  N.  H.,'  Hon.  F.  O.  J.  Sn  ith,  of  West- 
brook,  Me.,  t"  Mi«s  Ellen  E.  K.  (irotim,  of  1  ath.  Me. 

At  Louisville,  K) .,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Ilaywar.l,  Dr.  Oeor;e 
Thum  to  Miss  Fannie  A.  George. 
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In  this  city.  Mi.-*.  Eliz/ibeth  liowdcn,  63;  Mr.  Michael 
Murphy,  ^t^);  Mrs.  M:irv  Toiiipkini*.  03. 

At  ('junltridp-i.oit.  Mr:^.  Nancy  IIJit'*h.  70- 

At  i!<).\l>iii-v,  -Mr,  Ileurv  I-owder.  7H  ;  Mr.  .'esse  Bills,  49. 

At  ('h:iTli-st(»wn.  .Mr.  Joseph  C.  Smith,  50. 

At  (iuiiicy,  Mis.-*  S.inh  Ann  Ilortuii,  18. 

At  NuwtoD,  Mr.  Ilichanl  K.  Cart*r,  43. 

At  Walthani,  Mis.  Maria  Viles,  27. 

At  Ipswich,  Mr.'^.  Mary  Koss,  81 — for  forty  years  keej-er 
of  a  pubHc  houso  in  tliat  place. 

At  Newburypoi  t,  Mr.  .lohu  U'ells,  73. 

At  New  liedfonl.  (,*apt.  Matthew  Luce,  50. 

At  Lebanon,  N.  IL,  Mrs.  Mary  I'anderbccl:,  84 — mother 
of  the  celebrated  vioUnist,  and  formeily  of  I'arid. 

At  <?avendish,  Vt.,  Mrw.  Kebceca  I*.  Derby.  54. 

At  West  (.'ornw.iU,  Vt.,  Widow  Anna  iiust,  75. 

At  Brattleboro'.  Vt  ,  Widow  Esther  Itichaidson,  54. 

At  Portland,  Hit;.,  Capt.  Kbene/.er  .Johii.soo.  82. 

At  North  lla.v,  n,  Mr.  John  l*ierpont,  yl  -a  soldier  of 
the  revolution. 

At  Tolland,  Cc  nn.,  Widow  Tabitha  Brace,  100  yrs  Smos 
9  ds — at  the  age  of  1<)0  she  spun  Hax. 

At  Middletowi),  Conn.,  Mrs.  Hannah  Knig'it,  81. 

At  M'ashingtoii,  D.  C,  Ijiuriston  Ward,  E-q. 

At  Benicia,  Cidifornia,  Mr.  William  Babccck,  51 ;  Capt. 
Jeremiah  i^paldiiig. 

At  Sacniment.i  City,  CaL,  Mr.  Caleb  M.  Ames,  52;  Mr. 
Caleb  A.  Ames,  'Zl,  son  of  the  above,  late  of  Salem,  jils. 


SLEtr.iiiNa  is   capital  now  throuj;Lout   New 
Eu^^liiud.    The  bells  jm^j^e  merrily. 


— AND 

LITEKARY  WEEKLY  JOI^RNAL, 
GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL 

A  RecoTil  qfthe  beautiful  and  usejui  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  e'e 
gant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  nn-lunge  of  ro- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  de\  oted  to  orij^- 
nal  talcs,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  ere- in  of  the  domestic  and  foreifin  news;  tU© 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.    Eacli  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  nunierou.s  accurate  enjn^ivings,  by  eniimnt  artists,  of 
notable  olijet  ts.  cm-rent  events  in  nil  parts  of  the  wor.d, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  makin;;  a  paper  en- 
tirely ori^nnjtl  in  its  design,  in  this  countn  .  Its  pages 
contiiin  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  worid, 
of  all  buildi.igs  of  note  in  the  easU'm  or  wistem  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steiuners  of  the  navy 
and  uierchai  t  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  note<l  (  haracter  in  the  world,  bpth  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  I  eautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  spcciuiens  from  the  itniuial  king- 
dom, the  bndsof  the  air.  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  ia 
printed  on  line  satin  surface  pn per.  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  t>pe.  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pie- 
senting  in  ifs  mechanical  execution  an  elug:,nt  specimen 
of  art.  Ite(  ntains  fifteen  liundred  and  sixt\-four  square 
inches,  and  si xt} -four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations  -a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.     It  fi-ums 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  t!ie 
fund  of  aniu.^ement  it  alTords.  and  the  riih  ai  ray  of  ori>;i- 
nal  miscel!:iny  it  pn'scnt,-*.  to  innUcate  the  strictest  ai  d 
highest  toi:i'  of  niontlitv.  and  to  cneountgi"  vircue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  \  k-w  all  tliat  is  gtmd  and  puiv,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  teiulency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  ]•  tpei-  loved,  respected,  and  .sought  after  for  its 
combined  ^  xeellencies. 

te::ms:  $200  per  volume. 

OR   $i  00  PER  AXNUM. 

INVARHIiLV    IN   ADVA.NCE. 

Each  sit  months  complete.'!  a  volume,  eoniineneing  on 
the  first  01  .laiiuary  and  July  ;  thus  uiakiug  two  voluni"^ 
per  year. 

O"  Onn  copy  of  the  Flag  op  our  T^mon.  and  one  cojy 
of  the  I'l  TORUL  DRAWiXG-ltooM  CoMi'A.MO.N,  One  vear, 
for  $5  '00 

The  Pii  TORIAI,  Drawixo-ISoom  Oompa.nion  may  be  o'l- 
tained  at  any  of  tlie  periodical  depots  thnugliout  t!ie 
country.  :ind  of  new..jiuen.  at  ten  cents  per  sin^jle  copy. 

PubliyLed  every  jNiturdav.  by 

1'.   ULEASON,  Boston,  Mass. 


WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

S.  FUEN'i'II.  l.jl  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Stnit.     ew  York. 

A.  UIXl  II.  lltK'lieslnut  ?trc-.-t.   I'hil.idelpi.i.i. 

BUWiE><,  TAYLOI!  k  Cfi  .  Ill  lialtiniore  St.,  Baltimore. 
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J.  A.  1(0 VS,  43  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit. 
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[Written  for  Glcason"s  Pictorial.] 

CARL,  THE  WRECKER. 

A  EEMINISCENCE  OF  A  TEAVELLEE. 

ISY    LUCV    I.IXWOOD. 

DuRixG  my  travels  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 

year  17 — ,  I  visited  the  beautiful  town  of  B , 

on  the  castcni  coast  of  Enf^lantl.  It  was  situated 
on  an  eminence  near  the  sea-shove,  and  its  ap- 
pearance was  so  inviting,  being  so  well  adapted 
to  my  peculiar  taste,  that  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  tarry  a  few  days  ami  enjoy  its  fresh 
sea  breezes. 

"While  strolling  upon  the  beacli  and  indulging 
in  a  pleasant  reverie,  one  day.  I  suddenl}'  found 
myself  in  the  companionship  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
from  appearances,  1  judged  to  lie  a  man  of  leis- 
ure, and  like  my.self,  a  lover  of  nature.  Finding 
him  disposed  to]  make  my  acquaintance.  I  very 
cheerfully  joined  in  <-onversation  with  him. 

"  A  very  jileasant  town  this,  sir, "  said  I.  '■  I 
am  a  stranger  here.  I  suppose  you  reside  hi 
B .' 


■'  Yes,''  said  he,  "  this  has  been  my  home  for 
many  years,  and  we  tliink  it  a  beautiful  and  heal- 
thy situation." 

■■  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  attached  to 
it,"  I  replied.  ■■  Its  elegant  and  tasteful  resi- 
dences alone  are  sufficient  to  cajitivatc  the  heart 
of  a  lover  of  refinement ;  while  the  sutToundiug 
scenery,  combined  with  the  commanding  view 
which  you  have  of  the  sea.  atibrds  all  that  could 
be  desired  to  make  a  happy  home.  Pray  tell  me. 
sir,  who  resides  in  yonder  superb  mansion,  so 
completely  sun-ounded  by  lofty  trees.  It  has  a 
noble  appearance,  and,  I  should  judge,  must  be 
owned  by  some  distinguished  personage." 

•■  Ah.  yes.     That  is  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 

W e,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  surprised   to 

leant  that  he  was  formerly  a  poor  %vi-ecker,  and 
lived  on  the  spoils  of  the  storms  on  tliis  coast.'' 

'■  Indeed  !  How  did  he  manage  to  rise  from 
that  low  position  to  the  title  of  earl  ?" 

'■  By  his  own  exertions,  merely,  lie  was  a 
brave  fellow,  and  many  a  happy  father  and  hus- 
band, residing  in  this  vicinity  now.  owe  their 
lives,  their  a//,  to  the  free  and  unrewarded  exer- 
tions of  Carl,  the  wrecker." 

••  Ah  !  then  you  are  acquainted  with  his  histo- 
ry. Praj'  give  me  some  account  of  his  adven- 
tures. There  is  a  sort  of  romance  about  the  life 
of  a  wTccker  that  deeply  interests  me." 

'•  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  I  have  known 
him  from  his  boyhood.  The  first  of  my  recol- 
lections of  him  commenced  when  he  was  about 
fifteen  vears  of  age.  I  should  think.  He  lived 
alone  with  his  father  (who  was  a  wrecker  by  pro- 
fession), in  a  little  shanty  not  far  from  this  spot. 
In  former  days  this  was  a  very  dangerous  coast, 
and  the  wrecker's  business  was  no  sinecure  post. 
Now  it  is  well  guarded  with  lights,  and  has  as 
safe  an  entrance  as  any  harbor  in  the  world. 
'  Old  Siddon,  the  Wrecker,'  as  he  was  called, 
having  always  been  used  to  dangers  and  hard- 
ships, knew  no  other  life;  and  his  only  ambition 
for  his  son  Carl,  was  to  make  him  as  skilful  in 
the  profession  as  his  father  had  been  before  him. 
Carl  was  no  dull  scholar  at  anything,  much  less 
in  acquiring  the  love  and  knowledge  of  his  fa- 
ther's favorite  employment ;  and  while  yet  quite 
a  youth,  he  dis])layed  a  spirit  of  bravery  that 
might  put  to  the  blu.ih  many  an  experienced 
sailor  of  riper  years.  Ko  matter  how  high  the 
wind,  or  how  severe  the  storm,  if  there  was  a 
living  chance  to  aid  a  human  being,  the  little 
craft,  manned  by  old  Siddon  and  his  son.  was 
quickly  launched  upon  the  waters.  Though  the 
waves  ran  mountain  liigh,  and  their  frail  barque 
fluttered  like  a  leaf  on  the  surface  of  the  tumid- 
tuous  element,  there  was  no  shrinking  from  dan- 
ger by  that  brave  crew.  Their  only  thought  was 
— '  to  the  rescue  !'  " 

'■  And  the  good  old  man  is  not  living  now.  of 
course?"  I  inquired. 

'•  No,"  he  contiMU<'d.  "Old  Siddon  lias  gone 
to  his  long  home  ere  this,  but  his  name  will  live 
forever  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  liis  perilous  exertions. 

"  Carl  filled  the  old  man's  place  after  his  fa- 
ther's death,  and  but  for  one  circumstance,  he 
might  this  day  have  been  known  only  as  •  Carl 
the  Wrecker.'  Not  that  he  was  wauling  in  in- 
tellect or  ambition,  for,  notwithstanding  his  dis- 
advantages for  acciuiring  leamhig,  he  had  man- 
aged, by  cniiiloying  liis  leisure  hours  in  reading, 
to  store  his  mind  with  much  usefid  knowledge. 
The  cireumstauce  to  which  I  allude  was  this. 
Though  seemingly  a  preposterous  idea  for  one  in 


his  station,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a 

nobleman,   the  former  Earl  of  W e.  whose 

title  he  afterwards  received,  us  you  will  learn. 

'•  The  Inimble  domicil  of  the  wrecker  was  sit- 
uated on  tlie  borders  of  this  beach,  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  favorite  jironicnade  for  the  young 
people  of  the  place,  and  it  was  here  he  formed  an 
acquaintance,  which  gradually  ripened  into  an 
attachment  with  the  young  and  beautiful  Ernes- 
tine. It  may  seem  strange  that  she  favored  his 
suit,  considering  the  disjiarity  of  their  stations; 
still,  the  force  of  circumstances  might  serve  to 
account  for  the  a]iparent  incongruity  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Iler  mother  deceased  when  she  was  an 
infant,  and  she  was  left  entirely  to  the  control  of 
Iier  father,  who,  for  the  gratification  of  his  eccen- 
tric notions,  had  kept  her  entirely  secluded  from 
society,  and  her  only  companion  was  a  friend  of 
her  father,  a  rich,  antiquated  old  duke,  who  was 
fea.sting  on  the  j)ros])ect  of  wedding  hi-;  daughter 
at  her  majority. 

'■  He  was  much  her  senior  in  age.  and,  to  her. 
most  obnoxious  in  his  manners.  He  was  her 
oidy  nude  accpuiintance,  until,  by  mere  accident, 
she  discovered  in  the  character  of  the  humble 
wrecker  something  worthy  even  the  regard  of  a 
high  born  lady. 

•■  Tlicir  meetings,  of  coin-se,  were  clandestine  ; 
and.  to  lie  brief,  they  were  betrothed  ere  the  first 
suspicion  had  entered  the  mind  of  the  father,  or 
the  duke.  It  was  with  trembling  hopQS  that  the 
lovers  talked  of  the  joyful  day  when  they  might 
enjoy  each  other's  society  without  that  duplicity 
which  was  necessary  in  their  intercourse  at  tliat 
time.  But,  alas,  for  their  stolen  joys  !  The 
earl,  by  some  means,  was  made  accpiainted  with 
their  designs.  He  became  enraged,  and  deter- 
mined to  remove  his  daughter  away  from  the 
place  entirely,  and  immediat-jlv.  Without  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Carl,  she  was  directed  to 
jjreparc  for  a  journey  to  London,  in  company 
with  her  father  and  his  friend,  the  duke.  A 
yacht  was  secured  for  the  trip,  and  the  morrow 
was  appointed  for  their  departure.  Through  the 
aid  of  a  female  domestic.  Ernestine  succeeded  in 
sending  a  note  to  Carl,  infta-ming  him  of  the 
sudden  and  overwhelming  news  that  they  were 
to  be  sei)arated.  perhaps  forever.  Re-assuring 
him  of  licr  unchanging  love,  and  bidding  him 
hope  and  irait  for  further  intelligence  from  her, 
she  bade  him  a  sad  farewell. 

•■  It  was  early  in  the  spring,  and  tlu'  morn  was 
bleak  and  cool,  when  the  earl  with  his  family  and 
attendants,  boarded  the  'Magnet,'  which  was 
quickly  launched  from  its  moorings,  while  witli 
a  swelling  heart  the  gentle  girl  bade  adieu  to 
happiness  and  home. 

'•  Tliey  had  not  proceeded  far  from  the  shore, 
when  a  dead  calm  succeeded,  and  ere  they  had 
made  the  'point'  outside  the  ledge,  the  sails  of 
the  spirited  yacht  were  seen  to  flap  in  the  wind, 
and  she  was  left  in  the  channel,  without  a  breath 
of  air  to  steady  her  course  for  several  hours.  In 
the  after  part  of  the  day  a  slight  breeze  arose, 
hut  it  was  •  dead  ahead.'  and  black  clouds  began 
to  arise  with  menacing  looks  from  the  eastward. 
In  this  critical  plight  she  labored  until  near  night, 
in  the  hojie  of  clearing  the  coast  Ijcfore  dark ; 
but  she  was  to  be  seen  from  tlie  shore  as  long  as 
the  eye  could  discern  a  speck  upon  the  water. 

'•  Night  came  on,  and  wit'i  it  a  smart  breeze 
from  the  eastward.  The  clouds  grew  thicker  and 
blacker,  the  wmd  arose,  and  ere  midniglit  a  teiTil)le 
gale  was  lashing  the  shore.  All  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  yacht  and  its  passengers  ])assed  a 
night  in  an  agony  of  suspense  ;  feeling  a  thrill- 
ing certainty  that  no  'sail'  could  make  head- 
way against  such  a  wind,  or  rest  in  safetv  near 
the  coast  on  such  a  niglit. 

•'  As  the  morning  broke,  tlu'  storin  still  raging 
furiously,  the  sliore  was  crowded  with  anxious 
spectators,  while  every  nerve  was  strained  to  the 
utmost,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  yacht  in 
some  safe  corner,  but  no  signs  of  t!ie  '  J.Iagnet ' 
appeared  to  relieve  their  terrible  forebodings. 

■•  The  wind  howled  fearfully,  and  the  waves 
ran  mountain  high,  when,  what  appeared  to  be  a 
portion  of  a  wreck  was  seen  occasionally  to  rise 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  All  eyes  and  ears 
were  turned  in  that  direction,  and  during  a  mo- 
mentary suspension  of  the  roaring  winds,  a  faint 
shriek  was  heard  from  the  distant  supposed 
wreck." 

"  Allow  me  to  anticipate  you,"  .•;aid  I.  growing 
excited.  "It  was  no  time  for  <'<nl.  ihr  Wrerhir. 
to  look  on  and  listen. " 

"You  are  right,"  lu!  contiiuied.  "If you  had 
been  there,  you  would  have  seen  lliat  no  time 
was  lost.  In  a  moment — in  an  instant  as  it  were, 
Carl,   in   his  little    skift'  was   ridinj;    the    au'n-v 


waves,  defying  all  power  save  the  Almighty,  to 
deter  him  in  his  purpo'ic.  The  storm  was  in  no 
way  abated,  and,  as  his  frail  bark  alternately 
poised  itself  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a  towering 
wave,  then  plunging  liclow.  lost  itself  in  its  bed. 
until  its  re-appearance  was  scarcely  exjiected.  a 
nuirmur  passed  through  the  crowd — •  poor  Carl ! 
he's  gone  !'  Then,  as  he  rose  again  ti-iumphantly 
from  the  yawning  sea,  a  .shout  arose  from  the 
crowd — ■  Go  on,  Carl !  go  on  !'  and  his  little 
barque  took  wings,  as  it  were,  and  the  moments 
sped  swiftly  that  carried  him  within  speaking 
distance  of  the  wreck. 

"  ■  Save .'  sfiir- ."  were  the  first  distinguishable 
words  that  met  bis  ear  as  he  approached  near 
enough  to  discover  tlie  ghastly  features  of  the 
earl,  who  was  clinging  with  one  hand  (o  a  mere 
plank,  and  with  the  other  supporting  tlie  appar- 
ently lifeless  form  of  his  daughter.  He  was 
nearly  exhausted,  and  Carl  saw  that  the  chance 
for  his  res<-ue.  even  there,  was  vciw  sm;ill. 

"  •  Sare  inij  (htuijliter!^  again  he  wildly  shrieked. 

"  ■  Bl'  calm.'  said  Carl,  'or  you  are  lost.'  But 
he  only  called  more  frantically,  'Save!  save! 
and  my  all  is  yo       !' 

"Just  as  Carl  liad  managed  to  get  a  hold  upon 
tlie  plank,  and  was  in  tlic  act  of  extending  a  hand 
to  him.  a  furious  wave  swept  over  them :  and 
while  Carl  had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  keep 
his  boat  upright,  the  sufferers  were  com]iletely 
buried  beneath  the  rolling  surge.  For  an  instant 
he  thouglit  they  were  lost,  but  presently  they 
rose  once  more,  and  he  was  sure,  for  the  lost 
time.  It  was  liter.illy  a  battle  of  life  or  death. 
But  a  single  wave  was  between  them — he  await- 
ed its  advance,  and  with  one  desperate  etl'ort  suc- 
ceeded in  reachin  and  seizing  the  earl  by  the 
hair,  who  still  clung  with  a  deathly  grasp  to  the 
form  of  his  daughter.  He  had  just  enough  of 
consciousness  left  to  be  able  to  assist  in  placing 
himself  and  his  daughter  in  tlie  lioat,  and  with 
such  fortitude  and  management  as  Carl  alone  was 
capable  of,  they  were  safely  conveyed  to  the 
shore.  They  were  the  only  survivors  of  the 
wreck,  and  their  description  of  tlie  scene,  when 
the  '  Magnet '  was  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks, 
was  truly  terrific  ! 

"  They  were  conveyed  to  the  nearest  house, 
and  the  earl  soon  recovered  ;  but  Ernestine  was 
insensible  for  several  hours.  The  first  word  she 
utteied,  on  returning  to  consciousness,  was 
■  Carl.'  The  earl  stood  at  her  side  too  full  of 
gratitude  for  utterance. 

'• '  My  dear  daughter.'  said  he,  ■  do  you  love 
him  r 

"' I  f/f).  father !'  was  her  aint  reply.  Then 
turning  to  Carl,  said  he  : 

'• '  My  dear  fellow,  you  have  earned  your 
prize  !     Tale  her,  and  my  fortune  with  her !' 

"  And  he  did  take  her.  They  live  in  yonder 
mansion,  and  theirs  is  the  happiest  family  in  all 

B .     Come  along  with  me  now,  and  we  will 

go  and  call  on  him.  if  you  wish." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  are  very  kind.  It 
will  afford  me  unspeakable  pleasure  to  have  the 
honor  of  an  introduction  to  the  Earl  of  W e." 

I  followed  him  the  distance  of  an  eighth  of  a 
mile,  and  we  entered  the  most  magnificent  man- 
sion that  I  ever  beheld.  Handing  his  card  to 
the  servant,  and  speaking  something  in  Spanish, 
we  were  shown  into  an  elegant  drawing  room, 
hung  around  with  drapery  and  jiictures  of  the 
most  costly  styles,  and  furnished  with  all  the 
luxury  and  grandeur  that  wealth  could  devise. 

While  waiting  the  appearance  of  the  distin- 
guished stranger,  we  amused  ourselves  in  in- 
specting and  admiring  the  various  ornaments 
and  curiosities  in  the  apartment  for  some  length 
of  time;  and  as  he  did  not  enter,  my  friend  in- 
vited me  to  walk  info  the  next  room.  I  thought 
it  rather  a  strange  proceeding,  but  not  being  ac- 
([uainted  with  t!ie  etiquette  of  nobility,  I  sup- 
posed it  was  all  right,  and  followed  on,  and  was 
ushered  into  a  sjilcndid  dining  hall,  where  was 
a  faille  spread  with  gold  scrv'ice,  and  laden  with 
a  profusion  of  the  choicest  fruits  and  wines. 

•■  Be  pleased  to  fake  this  seat,  sir,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  a  velvet  cushioned  chair  next  to  his 
own  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"  But,  sir,''  said  I,  in  astonishment,  "  this  is 
quite  unexpected,  quite  unexjiecfed  !  Am  I  not 
to  see  your  friend,  the  earl  ?" 

'■  I  am  Earl  Siddon.  sir, "  said  he,  coolly.  "  Al- 
low me  to  jiropose  a  healtli  to  you.''  at  the  same 
moment  passing  me  a  glass  of  old  Burgundy. 

I  felt  an  indescribable  sensation  of  alisence  of 
mind  for  a  few  momcnt.s,  but  the  good  humor  of 
mv  friend  soon  restored  my  scn.ses,  and  I  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  realize  that  I  had  been  con- 
versing for  the  past  hour  with  Carl,  the  Wrecker, 


now  the  P:arl  of  W c.     It  seemed  to  be  all  a 

dream.  I  passed  another  hour  with  hiin.  ate 
and  drank  with  him,  and  was  introduced  to  his 
wife,  the  veritalile  Ernestine,  who  was  still  a 
charming  woman,  tliongh  past  the  meridian  of 
life. 

I  left  tlie  town  of  B on  the  following  day, 

probably  never  to  revisit  it  ;  but  its  name  is 
pleasantly  associated  wifli  the  ncver-to-be-foi-got- 
ten  history  of"  Caki..  the  Wreckeh." 


[Writtcu  for  Glcasoii'si  Pictorial.] 
THE   BL.VSTED  PIXE. 

BV   H.    W.    IIETWOOD. 

F.ir  aw.iy  in  the  gloomy  old  forests  of  .Maine, 
To-.vcrcil  aloft  in  lijs  priile,  a  d.aik  evergreen  pine; 

And  he  aaM.  looking  down  on  tlio  lowlier  trees, 
'■None  hath  .stn'ngtli,  or  emUmnue,  or  beauty,  like 
mine." 

Ei-e  the  Soast  was  well  spoken,  the  sunlight  had  flel. 
And   the  stonn-cloud  was  bursting  in  wrath  o'er  hla 
head ; 

From  its  bosom  the  bolt  of  Jehov.all  H~as  thrown. 
And  the  pnrlc  of  the  forest  lay  riven  and  prone. 

"  Why  art   thou  here,  my  old  friend?"  said  an  oak,  at 
whofc  foot. 
The  proud  boa.ster.  rebuked.  wa.s  now  helplessly  laid : 
Of  his  strength  and  endurance  no  traces  remained. 

Of   his  beauty— the  wreck  which  the  lightnings   had 
made. 

Thus  the  pine  meek  replied  :  ''  I  forgpt  my  low  birth, 
And  rejoiced  in  o'ertopping  my  brothers  of  earth  ; 

Now  all  broken  .and  weak  on  her  bo.som  1  lie. 
Unavailing  to  mourn,  and  neglected  to  die.'" 

If  the  story  be  .simple,  the  moral  is  plain — 
Who  exalteth  himself,  shall  be  humbled  again. 
Clarctnont.  N.  If..  Jaiuiari/,  1852. 


A  BIRD  gEEKI.Vt;  LODtiI\<iS. 

During  the  cold  storm  of  Monday  nigjit,  at  a 
late  hour,  a  small  bird  knocked  for  admittance  at 
a  window  of  a  hotel  which  hapjiciied  to  be  illu- 
minated by  the  light  within.  The  occupant, 
su])posing  the  noise  to  be  the  pattering  of  liail 
against  the  iiaiie.  gave  it  no  attention.  Present- 
ly the  "ra]ipiiig"  conimeiiccd  again,  when  the 
window  was  o|)ened  and  in  flew  tlic  little  crea- 
ture, apjiarently  delighted  to  get  into  comfiirta- 
blc  quarters,  and  conlident  of  shelter  and  safety. 
After  coursing  aliout  the  room  as  if  to  bathe  it- 
self in  the  warm  air,  it  quietly  selected  its  ])laee, 
and  dejiosiling  its  head  under  its  wing,  went  to 
sleep.  It  is  dilficult  to  say  which  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  same  apartment  felt  better  satisfied 
with  themselves,  or  slept  more  peacefully  through 
the  night.  As  tlic  day  broke,  out  broke  the  bird's 
grateful  acknowledgements  to  the  Protector  of 
us  all,  in  a  song,  which  for  so  tiny  a  body  and  a 
stranger,  was  remarkaldy  loud  and  ecstatic.  It 
was  nearly  famished,  and  ate  and  drank  with  an 
enviable  apjictitc  for  its  breakfast.  Being  now 
able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  not  choosing  to 
be  dependent  longer  on  charity,  the  little  fellow 
insisted  on  being  released ;  the  window  was 
opened  and  out  he  went,  to  share  his  fortune 
wifii  his  tribe,  thanking  his  friend  as  well  as  be 
could  for  his  hospitality. — Albany  Argus. 


«   ^  ■  ^  I 


[Written  for  Gloa.son"s  Pictorial.] 
BE.*l.TV. 

BY  LCCy    LISWOOD. 

When  dwelleth  this  fairest  of  graces,  above — 

That  hath  flown  to-tbis  earth,  on  its  mission  of  love? 

In  the  sparkling  eye  ?  on  the  marble  brow  ? 

In  the  sunny  smile?  in  the  cheek's  bright  glow? 

In  the  twining  locks?  on  the  coi'al  lip  ? 

In  the  sylphlike  form,  or  the  gr,accful  step  ? 

As  the  gaudy  flower  in  its  scentles.s  bod, 

Exultingly  soars  and  rears  proudly  its  head  ; 

In  its  glory  shall  fall,  be  forgotten  in  death. 

For  bequeathing  no  morsel  of  sweetness  to  earth  ; 

So  the  beauty  tluit  hath  not  it5  root  in  the  soul, 

Must  dccUne,  and  its  sun  to  the  westward  shall  roll. 

Ah  !  worship  it  not  in  the  brilliant  eye  ; 

In  the  charms  that  at  evening  must  wither  and  die ; 

In  the  gi'andcur  of  mien,  nor  the  joyous  tone. 

For  it  dwclleth  not  ever  in  those  alone  : 

But  the  beauty   that  glows  when  ywith^B  hloom  shall 

depart. 
May  be  known  by  the  fragtanee  that 's  itMHtlied-fivm  the 

heart. 
Melrose,  Mass.,  Jannanj,  1852. 


EIiO«UIL\CE. 

Gentlemen,  d"  you  know  what  is  iffd-  finest 
siK'cch  that  I  ever  in  my  life  heard  or  read  ?  It 
i<  the  acUlrcss  of  (iarilialdi  to  his  HouKiii  .soldiers, 
when  he  told  them  :  "  Soldiers,  what  I  have  to 
offer  you  i<  fatigue,  danger,  struggle  and  death  ; 
the  chill  of  the  cold  night  in  the  friH-  air.  and 
heat  under  the  burning  sun  ;  no  lodgings,  no 
munitions,  no  ])rovisioiis.  but  forced  marches, 
dangerous  watclqjo'^ts,  and  the  continuaf  strug- 
gle with  tlic  bayonet  against  battel ies: — those 
who  love  freedom  and  their  country,  may  foll»>w 
me."  That  is  the  most  glorious  speech  1  ever 
lieard  in  mv  life. — Kossuth. 


^L:^ii^Xij!i':3    i'J'G^JLiJiJAi    iiJii\':/yjj!!;£i^l©IJii]    :£jXiJi]i'j\:i^LlLij!l. 
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KOSStTII. 

Tlironsli  the  entire  course  of  tlic  noblc-heartcd 
Hungarian's  career,  since  liis  landing  on  our  soil, 
lit  no  time  has  he  been  so  thoroughly  drawn  out. 
and  fO  completely  elotiuont  as  at  the  People's 
l)an(|iiet.  given  to  him  in  I'hiladeli)hia.  Dr.  Klder 
made  one  of  the  most  eloquent  appeals  ever  heard. 
Ho  boldly  proclaimed  the  right  of  intervention  by 
republican  nations,  to  prevent  intervention  by 
desjmtic  alliances,  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of 
liberty ;  and  denounced,  as  the  blackest  traitors 
to  liberty  and  nianUind.  those  who  failed  to  stand 
up  in  the  passing  emergency,  and  brave  the  con- 
sequences which  might  How  from  the  assertion  of 
a  great  i)rineiple,  true  in  itself,  and  only  to  be 
evaded  because  of  favor  or  fear.  At  such  a  time 
as  this  (he  asked)  was  tlie  sword  of  ■\A'ashington 
to  rust  in  its  scabbard  ?  Th.c  response  from  the 
audience  was  a  unanimous  Xo !  As  Dr.  I'hlcr 
took  his  .scat.  Kossuth  arose,  aiul  in  a  voice  al- 
most stifled  with  emotion,  groat  tears  of  joy  and 
gratituile  flowing  down  his  vcneiitble  check  the 
wliilc.  gave  iitlcriiucc  to  his  views  on  the  question 
ot  intervention  and  the  consciiuenccs  dcpi'uding 
upon  it.  in  strains  in  the  higliest  degree  impas- 
sioned and  lieart-stirring — surpassing  even  bis 
own  previous  eti'orts,  so  far  as  oratory  is  con- 
cerned. The  effect  wa.s  electric.  The  audience 
rose  en  Hio.t.s-^.  and  for  ten  minutes  the  cheering 
was  incessant  and  almost  terrific.  There  are  slill 
a  number  of  papers  doing  all  they  can  to  throw 
cold  water  u))on  this  spontaneous  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  but  they  might  as  well  try  to  put 
bounds  to  the  ocean  as  to  jireveut  it.  Theorists 
may  write,  and  politicians  declaim,  but  the  heart 
of  the  nation  is  with  Kossuth  and  the  cause  of 
Hungary,  and  substantial  and  extensive  aid  to 
this  end  will  be  rendered  to  the  Maygar  chief  and 
his  down-trodden  countrvnun. 


pi.\('n. 

Punch  hopes  that  i'r;incis  Joseph,  of  Austria, 
is  prepared  with  purgative  medicines,  as  the 
"Kossuth  fever''  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a 
hrenkiini  out  in  Hungary.  He  remarks,  also, 
upon  the  fact,  that  as  the  glory  of  Napoleon's 
reign  was  enhanced  by  his  great  marshals — 
Marshal  Soult.  Murat  and  others — so  the  presi- 
ideney  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  distingtiished  by 
one  mighty  marshal,  namely,  mariial  Imc.  Punch 
thinks  that  the  national  anthem  must  be  of  the 
masculine  gender,  because  it  is  a  A/m  (hymn). 
He  asks  when  Fleet  Street  is  like  a  country  with- 
out a  government,  and  informs  a  gaping  public 
that  it  is  when  it  has  no  cah  in  it  (cabinet). 


— **♦»   I 


A  Shobt  Colrtship. — The  Newburvport 
Union  says  a  maiTiage  was  reeentlv  consumma- 
ted in  that  city  under  the  following  circumstances  : 
A  j'oung  woman  called  at  the  house  of  a  widower 
to  obtain  a  situation  as  housekeeper.  On  mak- 
ing inciuirv,  the  gentleman  rejilied  that  be  was  in 
more  want  of  a  wife  than  a  housekeeper,  and  if 
she  was  willing  to  take  the  former  situation  she 
could  be  installed  at  once.  The  young  lady  made 
but  little  hesitation,  and  tliev  were  soon  united. 


Origin. — Barbadoes.  and  the  islands  adjacent, 
were  originally  called  Los  Barbadas,  wbieh  sig- 
nifies in  the  Portuguese  language,  thr  bearded 
islands.  The  name  was  given  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  foliage  of  a  kind  of  fig-tree  which 
grew  abundantly  on  the  islands,  to  a  heard. 
Hence  the  name  Barbadoes. 


A  RAniTT. — The  snow-storm  at  New  Orleans 
on  the  1 8th  ult.,  appears  to  have  created  quite  a 
sensation.  The  Picayune  says  that  some  of  the 
children,  blaek  and  white,  who  had  never  before 
seen  the  article,  were  frightened  half  out  of  their 
wits  by  its  appearance. 


A  Serious  Joke. — A  citizen  of  Licking 
coMnty,  Ohio,  lately  had  two  daughters  elope 
from  his  house  in  one  day.  One  went  oft'  with 
her  ■■  lovyer."  and  while  the  father  pursued  her. 
the  other  went  also.  Both  succeeded  in  getting 
married. 


Teleguai'iiic-.  —  The  Nova  Scotia  North 
American  says  that  a  New  York  company  have 
guaranteed  to  lay  a  sub-marine  telegraphic  wire 
from  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Breton  for  SI 0.000. 


PoR  C.vLiroRXiA. — 'We  learn  that  fifty  shoe- 
makers of  Haverhill,  Mass..  arc  about  going  to 
('aliibrnia,  on  account  of  the  depressed  state  of 
the  boot  and  shoe  business  at  home. 


Humanity. — Man  has  been  described  by  By- 
ron a.s  '•  a  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  t«ar." 


lHajisiitc  (Batljcrings. 

The  next  World's  Fair  is  to  be  holden  in  New 
York  city. 

A  poultry  exhibition  is  to  take  [jlace  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  Florida  Indians  arc  again  becoming 
troublesome. 

Never  apologize  for  a  long  letter — you  only 
add  to  its  length. 

A  tree  fell  on  John  Brown,  of  Mansfield,  Ct., 
on  the  1st  inst.,  and  killed  him. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Astor  Hou.se  have 
given  !<5()0  to  the  Kossuth  Fund. 

Massachusetts  has  12G  inhabitants  to  every 
square  mile — New  York  State  only  07. 

Another  .slight  shock  of  an  earthquake  had 
been  experienced  in  San  Francisco. 

The  black  le.id  sold  in  shops,  is  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  iron  filings. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  nutmegs  grow  in 
abnndancc  in  the  interior  of  California. 

A  State  Colonization  Society  was  orgnnizc<l 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  10th  ult. 

The  Illinois  whigs  will  support  Scott  for  the 
]iresidencv — so  they  have  announced. 

A  valuable  horse  backed  overboard  from  the 
ICast  Boston  ferry,  lately,  and  was  drowni-d. 

The  claim  of  Gov.  Hunt,  against  the  State  of 
Texas,  has  been  cut  down  from  S27,0OO  to  S'J.'iS. 

Over  thirty  thousand  bass  were  taken  in  Point 
Judith  Pond  on  New  Year's  day,  it  being  the 
first  day  the  pond  could  be  hauled  by  law. 

Jlrs.  ^lowatt  played  gratuitously  recently  for 
the  i)00r  of  St.  Louis,  on  which  occasion  the  net 
receipts  exceeded  S400. 

It  is  said  ihat  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  and  his  brother 
Amos  have  given  away  over  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  n\imbcr  of  Germans  that  emigrate  annu- 
allv  and  settle  in  the  United  States  is  not  less 
than  80,000. 

Kossuth,  on  his  arrival  at  Washington,  was 
most  cordially  received  by  all  parties,  from  the 
President  down. 

A  fiimily  in  this  city  were  recently  poisoned, 
and  suft'ered  severely  from  eating  highly  colored 
cheese.     Take  care,  farmers ! 

The  court  house  and  two  hotels,  with  other 
property,  at  (iainesville,  Geo.,  were  consumed 
by  fire  a  few  days  since  ;  loss,  .S^O.OOO. 

The  Ohio  river  was,  a  day  or  two  since,  fro- 
zen over ;  an  event  wliich  has  not  before  hap- 
pened since  the  year  1838. 

There  are  said  to  be  more  landholders  in  the 
State  of  Massachnsctts  alone,  than  in  all  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  together. 

In  Baltimore.  Christmas  day.  the  boys  made 
merry  after  the  manner  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
with  crackers  aiul  fireworks. 

The  keel  of  a  vessel  of  1400  tons  is  about  be- 
ing laid  in  a  new  yard  at  South  Boston,  recently 
leased  by  Jotham  Stetson,  of  Medford. 

It  is  said  that  150  Germans  will  leave  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  for  their  fatherland,  to  participate  in 
the  expected  revolution  there  in  May  next. 

The  New  Orleans  jjajiers  mention  the  death 
of  a  negro  in  that  city,  who  was  under  sentence 
of  death,  from  sheer  fear  of  hanging. 

The  latest  notion  in  the  toy  shops  is  the  Jen- 
ny Lind  doll,  being  a  perfect  imitation  of  Jenny 
Lind.  in  dress,  style  and  features. 

Kcal  estate  in  Sonoro  h.id  advanced  100  jjer 
cent.,  within  a  few  months,  ami  rents  there  are 
actually  higher  than  in  San  Francisco. 

The  cost  of  the  laud  for  the  site  of  tlie  Insane 
Hosi)ital  to  be  erected  at  Taunton,  was  twelve 
thousand  <lollars. 

It  is  asserted  that  church  goers  have  declined 
thirty  per  cent,  in  New  York,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  while  theatres  have  increased  fifty 
per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  hogs  killed, 
or  to  be  killed  in  Cincinnati,  diuing  the  i)resent 
season,  will  amount  to  u]iwards  of  jivt  hundred 

t/,OUSIIIIll. 

The  editor  of  a  California  paper  announces  in 
his  issue  of  the  11th  of  November,  that  ho  had 
green  corn  for  dinner  that  day,  picked  from  the 
stalk  of  a  second  crop  this  season. 

The  whig  general  committee  of  New  York 
waited  iqion  Kossiitb.  previous  to  his  departure 
from  that  city,  and  presented  him  .§1000,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  Hungarian  fund. 

A  Mrs,  IMulkey.  of  Lafayette.  Missouri,  came 
to  her  death  on  the  21st  ult..  by  falling  on  a  to- 
bacco-pipe she  was  .smoking,  the  stem  of  whicli 
was  forced  clear  through  her  neck. 

ICdward  Kussell  was  executed  at  Warsaw, 
New  York,  on  Frid.ay,  the  I'Jth  ult.,  for  the  mur- 
der of  Kobert  McCann.  in  March  last,  at  Attica. 
He  made  a  full  confession. 

A  law  is  talked  of  which  will  oblige  all  those 
having  the  care  of  children  recognized  as  schol- 
ars, to  send  them  to  school  a  certain  part  of 
each  year.     May  it  speedily  become  a  statute. 

One  thousand  tons  of  tobacco  arc  annually 
squirted  over  the  face  of  creation,  and  twenty 
tons  of  ivory  are  worn  out  chewing  the  weed  in 
the  course  of  seven  years. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Gerry,  of  Townsend.  formerly  of 
Harvard,  aged  39,  died  on  Saturday,  the  29th 
ult.,  from  the  effect  of  poison  received  into  the 
svstcm  during  the  excision  of  a  tumor  from  a 
chUd. 


iTorcign   ittistcllanji. 

Musical  lotteries  are  raging  in  Dublin. 

At  the  last  moment  all  was  quiet  in  Paris. 

The  London  cab  proiirietors  have  commenced 
running  their  cabs  at  sixpence  jier  mile. 

Emilc  Girardin  has  resigned  the  editorship  of 
La  Presse,  and  is  about  to  depart  for  America. 

A  strong  word  spoken  in  America  echoes 
through  even'  hut  and  palace  in  Europe.  • 

A  letter  is  published  from  Jerome  Bonaparte 
to  the  President,  advising  moderation  and  a 
genuine  appeal  to  the  peojdc. 

Prime  Schwartzenberg. at  Vienna,  says  Louis 
Napoleon  must  receive  the  countenance  of  all 
monarchical  cabinets.     Of  course. 

The  Museum,  of  Berlin,  says  that  a  Prussian 
has  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  a  basso 
relievo  representing  a  fleet  of  balloon.s. 

The  first  practical  aid  to  Kossuth,  from  Eng- 
land, came  from  ^lanchester,  in  the  shape  of 
£7.")0,  subscribed  by  a  few  friends  to  the  Hunga- 
rian eau>e. 

A  few  days  since,  at  Berlin,  a  young  nnm  of 
literary  preten^ions  ]irescntcd  a  petition  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  immediately  afterwards 
drew  a  pistol  and  shot  biinself. 

A  grocer,  of  Northani  'ton.  Englaiul.  has  been 
fined  three  thousand  dii'lars  for  having  in  his 
sho]i  one  liundred  and  iwcnty-two  ])Ounds  of 
imitalion  tea-leaves. 

In  anticipation  of  Galway  becoming  a  jiackct 
station,  the  people  of  LMstcr  are  on  the  alert  to 
connect,  by  railways.  Belfast  and  other  manufac- 
turing towns  with  the  capital  of  Connaught. 

How  often  we  hear  the  har.sh  expression,  "  a 
good-natured  fool!" — as  if  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  was  always  adulterated — like  our  com- 
mon milk  in  London — with  calves'  brains! 

A  writer  from  Florence  says  : — '•  There  is  no 
end  to  the  lords  and  ladies  that  come  over  here  : 
Florence  is  so  cheap  a  ])lace.  ami  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  broken  fortunes  and  doubtful  reputations.'' 

The  daughter  of  an  East  India  Bajali  has 
been  taken  to  I-iigland  by  her  father,  to  be  made 
like  the  finest  thing  on  earth — a  voun;;-  English 
lady. 

High  Churchism  has  exhibited  a  new  feature 
in  England.  The  vicar  of  a  ])arish  in  Lanca- 
shire has  refused  to  marry  any  one  who  cannot 
say  the  catechism,  or  who  has  not  been  confirm- 
ed and  become  a  regular  communicant. 

The  conflicts  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  after  the 
late  usurpation,  were  far  more  bloody  than  was 
at  first  represented.  The  number  of  lives  lost 
will  never  be  known,  but  it  has  been  estimated 
even  as  high  as  8000. 


Sanbs  of  ©olb. 


-so,  too. 


Standing  water  is  unwholesome- 

is  a  standing  debt. 

A  white  ash  is  the  sign  of  a  good  cigar — 

as  a  fair  memory  of  a  good  life. 

There  would   be  no  great  ones,  if  there 

were  no  little  ones. 

Bacon  says :  "  the  debauches  of  youth  .are 

!o  many  conspir  cies  againsf  old  age." 

The  school   teacher  stands  at  the  fouu- 

tain.  giving  direc  ion  to  the  stream  of  life. 

Evcrv   heart   h''S   a   secret   drawer,    the 

spring  of  which  is  only  known  to  the  owner. 

As  easily  expect  oaks  from  a  mushroom 

bed.  as  great  and  durable  jn'oducts  from  small 
and  hasty  efforts. 

Borrowed  thoughts,  like  borrowed  mo- 
ney, only  reveal  the  poverty  that  conqjcllcd 
the  loan. 

No  one  learns  to   think  by  getting  rules 

for  thinking,  but  by  get'ing  materials  for 
thought 

We  can  be  as  little   ccrta'n  of  other  men 

in  the  present  as  we  can  be  of  ourselves  in  the 
future. 

Fashionable    society   generally   has   but 

two  faults :  first,  in  being  hollow-headed ;  and 
secondly  hollow-hearted. 

The  nerve  which  never  relaxes — the  eye 

which  never  blanches — the  thought  which  never 
wanders — these  are  the  masters  of  victory. 

None  are  so  fond  of  secrets  as  those  who 

don't  mean  to  keep  them ;  such  persons  covet 
secrets  as  a  spendthrift  covets  money — for  the 
purpose  of  circulat  on. 

Husband  and  wife  should  run  together 

on  an  cqu.ality  ;  it  is  dangerous  for  either  to  take 
the  lead.  Tlie  most  diliicult  driving  is  that  of 
a  tandem. 

The  world  is   so  full  of  ill-nature,  that  I 

have  lampoons  sent  me  by  people  who  cannot 
spell,  and  satires  composed  l)y  those  who  scarce 
know  how  to  write. — Speetalor. 

Never  chide  your  husband  before  comjia- 

nv.  nor  jirattlc  abroad  of  miscarringcs  at  home. 
What  passes  between  two  j)eo])le  is  much  easier 
made  up  before  than  after  it  has  taken  air. 

Be  not  too  ready  to  pronounce  that  what 

von  think  a  bad  youth  will  necessarily  become 
a  bad  man.  Yonder  sturdy  oak  may  have 
frown  from  an  acorn  that  had  been  rejected  by 
a  hog ! 

A  great  man  commonly  disappoints  those  who 
visit  him.  They  arc  on  the  look  out  for  his 
thuuderiug  and  lightning,  and  he  speaks  about 
common  things  much  like  other  people  ;  nay. 
sonietimos  ho  may  eveu  be  seen  laughing. 


Joker's  (Dlio. 


Necessary  evils — butchers  and  bakers. 

'•Necessity  knows  no  law."  Well,  necessity 
is  like  a  great  m.any  lawyers. 

A  death  blow  to  the  tin  trade  :— The  discov- 
ery of  gold  quarts  (quartz)  in  California. 

It  is  ca-y  enough  to  tell  a  hard  drinker— his 
offence  is  always  brandied  on  the  end  of  his  nose. 
^  Among  the  advertisements  in  the  London 
Tnnes,  is  one  for  a  nurse  in  ■•  a  small  gentle- 
man's fdmily." 

When  a  hackney  coach  runs  over  and  kills  a 
man,  the  driver  always  turns  around  and  swears 
at  him. 

If  there  arc  sixteen  nails  in  one  yard,  how  is 
it  that  there  ought  never  to  be  more  than  five 
nails  to  a  foot  ? 

Why  may  doctors  bo  justly  charged  with  want 
offeelng(  Ans. — Bceausc' t' ey  arc  under  the 
inilu(  ncc  of  apathy.     (A  pathy  ) 

What  is  the  difl'erenee  between  an  uncleanly 
servant  and  a  chicken  !  Why.  none,  for  one  is  a 
foul  domestic,  and  the  other'is  a  domestic  fowl. 

To  (tiro  dyspepsia  :— Close  all  the  outer  doors 
of  a  four  story  house,  open  the  inner  doors,  then 
take  a  long  switch  and  chase  a  cat  up  and  down 
stairs  till  she  sweat-. 

Said  Deacon  Grant,  "  I  am  told,  Mr.  Paine, 
that  you  are  becoming  a  terrible  hard  drinker." 
'•  Not  a  bit. "  (  ried  Paine,  "  not  a  bit — no  man 
ever  drank  easier.'' 

In  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Tulip,  domestic  bliss 
don't  consist  in  jewels  and  gew-gaws.  but  ii  a 
husband's  love  and  a  plunnp  little  baliy.  Mrs. 
T.'s  first  child  was  six  weeks  old  last  Thursday. 

If  you  put  two  persons  to  .sleep  in  the  same 
b"droom.  one  of  whom  has  the  toothache,  and 
the  other  is  in  love,  yon  will  find  that  the  jierson 
who  has  the  toohache  will  go  to  sleep  first. 

O.  fie — the  editor  of  the  Lowell  Ni  ws,  in  no- 
tieicg  a  lecture  delivered  in  that  city  by  Hon, 
Horace  Mann,  on  Woman.  s:n-s  he  was  ''Iiighlv 
pleased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  subj' ct  was 
luindled." 

■  Daddy.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question." 
■■  Wi'll.  my  son."  '-Why  is  iieighbor  Smith's 
liquor  shop  like  a  counteifeir  dollar  '."  '  1  can't 
tell,  my  son."  "  Because  you  can't  pass  it," 
said  the  boy. 

•  Spell  C!t,"  said  a  little  girl,  of  five  vears  rf 
age,  the  other  day,  to  a  siraller  one, "of  onlv 
three.  "  I  can't,'  was  the  reply,  •■  Well,  then.' 
continued  the  youthful  mistre>s,  '•  if  you  can't 
spell  ■  cat,'  spell  ■  kitten.'  ' 

Modern  benevolence  is  believed  to  cousi-t 
mainly  in  laying  one's  hand  conspicuously  ui)on 
his  pew  door  in  church  with  a  spread  out  bank 
bill  held  between  the  fingers  while  the  con'ribn- 
tion  box  is  being  passed. 

A  dandy  at  a  hotel  table,  who  wanted  the 
milk  passed  to  him,  thus  asked  for  it : — "  Please 
send  your  cow  ibis  way.''  To  whom  the  1  ind- 
lady  retorted  as  follows  : — '■  Waiter,  take  the 
cow  down  to  where  the  calf  is  bleating." 

A  steward  wrote  to  a  bookseller  in  London 
for  some  books  to  fit  up  his  master's  library  in 
the  fiillowing  term-  ;— "  In  the  first  place,  I  want 
six  feet  of  theology,  the  same  cpiantitv  of  me- 
taphvsies,  ami  near  a  vard  of  old  civil  law  )n 
folio".' 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION, 

AX  ELEGAXT,  MORAL  AND  REFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Dovotpil  to  polite  litcrnturc  wit  ami  luunor,  pi-o.-ic  and 
poetic  geuis.  aiul  origiiKul  prize  tales,  written  expressly  for 
tliis  paper,  anil  at  a  very  frreat  cost.  In  politics,  anil  on 
all  sri-tarian  ipic'tions.  it  is  strictlyneutr.il.  Nothing  of 
an  immoral  nature  will  ever  lie  ailmitted  into  its  rolunins  ; 
therefore  making  it  emphatieally, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

AND  A  AVKLCO.ME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  t'lltCLE. 

It  is  generally  ai'knowleJjreii  that  the  Flao  is  now  the 
leat/iiti;  wetkhj  ptiprr  in  tJtf  Vniinl  Stales,  and  its  literary 
contents  are  allowed  by  the  best  juilires  to  be  unsurp.asfied. 

It  contains  the  foreijrn  and  domestic  news  of  the  d;iv.  so 
condensed  as  to  enable  u.s  to  cive  the  gi-eatest  po.s'sible 
amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  oHering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE    MAMMOTH   SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amnspment  of  the  general  reader 
An  unrivailfd  corps  of  contril-utors  arc  re;rularl>'  engaged' 
and  every  department  is  under  the  nio.'it  finished  and  per- 
fet't  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  or  money  pro- 
duce. I.,ackint;  neither  the  means  nor  the  will,  wc  can  lay 
before  our  hundi'ed^  of  thousimds  of  readers  an 

the  present  rirculation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union. 


TERMS  TO  SUBSCEIBEES. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  .... 

3  subscribers,      *'  .        .        _        _ 

4  •■  "  .... 
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S2  00 

6  00 

6  00 

11  00 

20  00 


CIT^'One  copy  of  the  Fl.vq  of  ocr  Umox,  and  one 
copy  of  the  I'lcroauL  Dsiwixa-RooM  Comp.\xiox.  one 
year,  for  -  -  -  -  .  *5  00 

(J3?^  Invariably  in  advance. 

Subscribers  or  postmasttis  are  requested  to  act  as  agents, 
and  form  clubs,  on  tlie  above  terms. 

*,*  iU  onltrs  shniild  be  ad'lrc.isert,  POST  PilD,  to  the 
PUBLISUER  OK  lUE  Fl.IG  OF  OUR  UxUIX. 

%»  The  Fno  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  newspaper 
depots  in  the  United  Stales,  and  of  newspaper  carriers,  at 
four  cents  per  single  copy. 
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VIEW    OF   HAYMAHIiET    SQUARE,   BOSTON,   MASS. 


HAYMABRET  SQUARE. 

Above  we  give  a  faithful  picture  of  Haymar- 
ket  Square,  Beaton,  cue  of  those  breathing 
places  wisely  left  oiien  by  the  authorities,  for  the 
purposes  of  ventilation  and  business  conveni- 


ence. Tlie  .'pot  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  for  years  devoted  to  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  tlie  city  hay-scales,  and  as  a  bazaar  for 
the  sale  of  hay.  Hundreds  of  teams  thus  load- 
ed might  often  be  seen  here  at  once.    Now  the 


scene  has  changed,  and  a  fountain  occupies  the 
place  of  the  Iiay  scales,  where  old  Ebenczcr 
C'lougb  (the  last  of  the  shoe  buckles,  as  he  used 
to  be  called),  was  wont  to  tally  the  weight  and 
issue  the  city  certificate  to  the  hay-merchant. 


OBOSSIXG  THE  ISTHMUS. 

Tlie  scene  below  is  from  a  sketch  taken  by  a 
travelling  artist,  and  represents  a  characteristic 
view  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  scene 
is  familiar  to  many  gold-hunting  emigrants. 


CAHFOKNIAXS    CKOSSINO    THE    ISTUIIUS    OP    TANAiMA. 


FniTTAQn'M    (MUSEUM    BUILDING, 
.    VJlJlj2\.OV/i>,  J       TKBMONT    STKEET. 
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COFFEE  PL.\IVTATIO.\. 

Our  artist  presents  herewith  a  capital  view  of 
a  tropical  scene,  in  which  is  represented  the 
gathering  of  coffee  upon  a  coffee  plantation.  A 
coffee  plantation  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
gardens  we  have  ever  conceived  of  An  estate 
usually  covers  some  three  hundred  acres  of  land, 
planted  in  squares  of  eight  acres,  and  intersected 
by  broad  alleys  of  palms,  mangoes,  oranges,  and 
other  ornamental  and  beautiful  trees.  Mingled 
with  these  are  planted  lemons,  pomegranates,  jes- 
Bamines,  and  a  species  of  wild  heliotrope,  fra- 
grant as  the  morning.  Conceive  of  this  beautiful 
arrangement,  and  then  of  the  whole  when  in 
flower.  The  coffee  with  its  milk-white  blossom, 
so  abundant  that  it  seems  as  though  a  pure  white 
cloud  of  snow  had  fallen  there  and  left  the  rest 


of  the  vegetation  fresh  and  green  !  Interspersed 
in  the  alleys  of  the  coffee  i>lantation  is  the  red  of 
the  Mexican  rose,  the  flowering  pomegranate,  and 
the  large  and  gaudy  flower  of  the  peuon,  shroud- 
ing its  parent  stem  in  a  cloak  of  scarlet,  with 
wavings  here  and  there  of  the  graceful  yellow 
flag,  and  many  bewitching  fragrant  wild  flowers 
twining  their  tender  stems  about  the  base  of 
these.  In  short,  a  coffee  plantation  is  a  perfect 
floral  El  Dorado.  The  process  which  our  artist 
represents  here  is  the  gathering  of  the  crop,  and 
the  locality  is  near  Eio  dc  Jancuo.  The  very 
best  coft'ee  which  comes  to  this  country  is  grown 
and  exported  from  this  section  of  South  America, 
in  strength  and  excellence  of  flavor  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  "West  Indies  and  other  regions  of  the 
tropics  where  the  coft'ee  blos.soms  and  bears. 


The  picture  is  one  of  more  than  usual  interest, 
as  being  faithful  in  every  particular,  representing 
tne  peculiar  foliage  of  the  low  latitudes,  and  the 
style  and  appearance  of  those  who  labor  on  the 
plantations.  The  coffee  grows  upon  low  bushes, 
which  arc  kept  trimmed  down  to  a  height  not 
exceeding  five  or  six  feet,  as  it  is  thought  that 
by  this  means  the  tree  bears  more  fully  and  pro- 
duces a  better  quality  of  seed.  The  coffee  itself 
grows  along  the  slight  stems  of  the  tree,  in  a 
wart-like  form,  and  to  a  person  not  acquainted 
with  the  shrub  would  appear  to  be  valueless  ex- 
crescences, something  like  the  little  tubulars  that 
form  upon  the  stems  of  the  willow  tree.  These 
in  the  harvest  season  are  stripped  off  by  the 
fingers  of  the  slaves,  and  thrown  by  the  handful 
into  baskets,  to  be  afterwards  raked  over  and 


shelled  of  their  covering,  then  dried  and  packed 
for  exportation.  After  the  close  of  the  coffee 
harvest  great  rejoicings  are  indulged  in,  and  the 
slaves  are  allowed  extraordinary  liberty  and  time 
for  rest.  A  jubilate  reigns,  not  unlike  the  re- 
joicings of  the  Italians  at  the  close  of  a  successful 
vintage  season.  On  the  sugar  plantations  the 
labor  is.  harder,  less  pleasant,  and  the  lands  them- 
selves are  cultivated  with  a  far  less  picturesque 
and  pleasing  a.spect,  stretching  out  broad  acres  of 
cane,  relieved  only  by  here  and  there  the  stately 
and  graceful  form  of  the  royal  palm.  We  have 
some  more  fine  South  American  views  in  hand 
for  our  readers,  which  shall  appear  in  due  season, 
representing  the  peculiarities  of  this  region  of 
the  American  continent,  its  cities,  harbors,  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  the  like. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  RENEG.VDE. 

Ette-Actal — t!ie  rene^nde — was  one  of  the 
most  cunning  of  his  race,  witliout  the  redeeming 
<ina!ities  of  truth  and  nobleness  cf  soul,  traits  of 
chara;ter  often  found  among  the  Natciicz. 

Compelled  to  (ly  from  liis  own  people  on  ac- 
count of  his  duplicity  and  wickedness,  he  had 
found  a  temporary  home  among  the  French, 
often  acting  as  a  spy,  and  sometimes  as  a  guide, 
though  not  very  highly  esteemed  bj- his  employ- 
ers, wlio  feared  to  trust  him  out  of  their  sight 
when  there  was  any  probability  that  anotlier 
party  might  feel  disposed  to  buy  him  over  to 
their  interest  by  the  ofl'er  of  a  more  liberal 
reward. 

To  a  scheming  and  plotting  man  likcLesage, 
he  vras  indeed  a  valuable  acquisition,  notwith- 
standing his  well  known  treachery ;  for  it  was 
these  very  qualities  that  lie  wished  to  call  into 
action  in  order  to  carry  forward  his  plans. 

Making  the  renegade  a  few  presents  occasion- 
ally, and  liberal  promises,  he  soon  won  him  over 
to  his  service,  and  acquired  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  his  mind.  Lesage,  after  learning 
that  Picn-e  Moran  was  not  the  man  he  had  been 
represented,  was  tilled  with  apprehension.  He 
had  good  reason  to  fear  that  his  dark  plottings, 
for  the  destruction  of  Henry  Delcroix,  might 
transpire  and  come  to  the  cars  of  the  governor, 
wliich  might  result  in  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences to  liimself.  In  order  to  prevent  an  ex- 
posure so  important,  and  perhaps  fatal,  he  de- 
lermined  to  involve  Pierre  Moran  in  the  same 
destruction  wliich  he  had  so  ingeniously  prepared 
for  Henri.  Being  now  on  intimate  terms  with 
his  excellency,  on  account  of  the  valuable  ser- 
vice he  had,  apparently,  rendered  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  emergency,  it  needed  bitt  a 
word  to  procure  the  arrest  of  ISIoran ;  but  the 
latter,  as  we  have  seen,  fled  to  the  woods  in  time 
to  avoid  the  eata.strop!ie. 

Thus  baffled,  the  captain  resolved  n])on  anoth- 
er plan  of  operation.  lie  lost  no  time  in  finding 
Ette-Act.a!,  who.  for  a  trifling  sum,  agreed  to 
rid  him  of  one  he  liad  so  mucli  reason  to  dread. 
Stimulated  by  the  hope  of  reward,  and  urged  on 
by  the  natural  cruelty  of  his  disposition,  the 
renegade  liad  entered  v.-it1i  alacrity  upon  the 
task  assigned  hiui.  An  opporttuiity  otTored 
itself  sooner  than  ho  expected  ;  hut  he  had  missed 
his  mark,  and  received  in  return  a  painful  though 
not  dangerous  wound  in  the  slioulder.  Recov- 
ering from  the  momentarj'  sh.ock,  he  ran  forward 
with  great  swiftness,  and  abated  not  Ids  .speed 
until  he  reached  the  border  of  the  Frencli  settle- 
ment. Feeling  comparatively  safe  from  pursuit. 
he  proceeded  to  bind  up  his  wound  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  \\-ontd  admit. 

Having  completed  this  necessary  task,  he  sat 
down  upon  a  mossy  knoll,  smarting  with  pain 
and  faint  with  loss  of  blood.  Tlie  renegade, 
like  many  of  liis  race,  was  extravagantly  fond 
of  fire-water,  and  while  cogitating  a  plan  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  the  dangerous  beverage,  the 
pain  of  his  wound  gradually  ceased,  and  over- 
come with  fatigue,  he  sank  into  ajirofound  slum- 
ber. Krom  t!ii<  happy  state  of  unconsciousness 
he  was  aronscd  by  a  g'>ntle  touch  upon  his 
shoulder. 

Upon  opening  liis  licavy  eyes,  with  a  start  of 
surprise,  he  beheld  Lcsngc  standing  beside  him 
with  an  anxious  expression  upon  his  face. 

'•  What  news  V  ho  asked,  liurriediy. 

The  renegade  looked  raoantly  into  his  fcco 
withont  reply. 


NtJED.] 

'•  il/on  Dieu !  what  ails  tlie  man  !"  he  exclaimed, 
impatiently.  "Can  you  tell  me  anything  of 
Pierre  Moran  V  he  added,  quickly. 

'■  White  hunter  lias  gone  long  journey,"'  re- 
plied tlie  Indian,  gravely. 

"  Wlicre  is  he  gone  !  Why  did  you  let  him 
escape  V  asked  Lesage. 

'■  Gone  towards  the  south — w.-iy  vciy  long — 
never  come  back." 

■■  What !'  exclaimed  the  '  lying  chief,'  his  face 
lighting  up  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  intelligence 
and  triumpl). 

•■  The  land  of  souls  is  far  oft',"  added  the  rciic- 
ga<lo.  •■  When  the  red  man  goes  there  he  travels 
toward  the  south,  through  great  forests  and  over 
higli  mountains,  until  he  reaches  the  river  that 
separates  the  hapjiy  hunting  grounds  from  the 
country  of  mortal  men  ;  there  he  finds  a  white 
stone  canoe,  and  passes  over  to  the  country  of 
shadows.  The  white  hunter  has  gone  there,  and 
now  talks  with  the  shadowy  people."' 

'•  When  was  the  deed  done,  and  how  ?"  asked 
Lesage,  in  an  eager  and  excited  tone. 

'■  Does  the  French  chief  sec  this  !'  said  the 
renegade,  pointing  to  his  blanket,  which  was 
saturated  with  blood. 

'■  I  sec — you  arc  wounded,"  answered  Lesage. 

'■  Yes  ;  I  found  the  hunter  in  the  woods.  He 
was  not  alone.  He  was  tal'King  vviili  Red-SIioe, 
the  great  warrior.  As  I  stood  watcliing  him,  I 
stepped  upon  a  dry  limb  and  made  a  noise.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  me.  The  white  hunter  is 
very  skilful  with  his  rifle,  and  he  fired  before  I 
could  cock  my  gun,  and  I  received  a  ball  in  my 
shoulder.  I  instantly  fired.  Pierre  Moran  fell, 
and  I  fled.' 

'•But  are  you  sure  you  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound  ?"'  asked  Lesage. 

'•  Very  sure,  for  I  took  aim  at  his  head.  Kei- 
thcr  white  man  nor  red.  can  live  when  shot 
through  the  head,""  replied  Ettc-Aetal. 

For  a  short  time  the  captain  was  silent,  lost, 
apparently,  in  the  mazes  of  his  own  thought. 

"Are  you  badly  wounded  ;"  he  asked,  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  renegade. 

''Very  sore;  have  much  jiain;  want  strong- 
water,"  said  the  renegade. 

"  I  have  a  bottle  of  the  fire-water  in  my  pock- 
et," replied  Lesage.    "  It  will  do  j-ou  good." 

The  captain  paused,  and  looked  toward  Lake 
Borgne  intently. 

'•  1  thought  I  heard  a  sound,"'  lie  added,  witli 
well  afFceted  alarm.  "  Ette-Actal,  your  eyes 
arc  quick  and  strong  ;  look  steadfastly  in  that 
direction.' 

The  renegade  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 
point  indicated,  and  gazed  fixedly,  for  he  had 
some  fears  that  it  might  be  PieiTC  Jloran  liim- 
self While  he  was  tlius  engaged,  Lessee  emp- 
tied into  the  bottle  he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket, 
the  contents  of  a  small  phial.  When  the  rene- 
gade turned  towards  him  again,  the  captain 
placed  the  bottle  of  strong-water  in  his  hand. 

"Drink,""  he  said,  with  a  smile.  '■  It  will  make 
your  heart  big  with  courage ;  it  will  quiet  your 
pain  ;  it  will  make  you  forget  all  your  .soitows  ; 
it  v.iil  make  you  sleep  .'oundly,  ay.  very  soundly  ; 
it  will  cause  you  to  feel  all  the  joys  of  the  lia])py 
hunting  grounds,  and  to  dream  of  the  white  stone 
canoe,  ■with  its  shining  paddles,  which  floats  on 
the  waters  of  the  river  of  life.  Drink,  red  man, 
drink." 

The  renegade  placed  th.o  bottle  beneath  his 
blanket  with  a  smile  of  sati^fa(•tion. 

"  Von  have  done  me  an  important  scr^•ice," 
added  Lesage.  '■  Crrnie  to  me  to-morrow,  and 
I  will  pivc  yon  twenty  ponnds."'     There  was  « 


smile — thoKg-h  scai-cdy  perceptible — of  peculiar 
significance  on  the  lips  of  the  captain  as  be 
spoke  these  words  and  turned  away.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  had  disappeared  among  the  trees, 
repeating  to  himself  his  last  remark. 

"  Yes,  come  to  me  to-monow,  and  I  will  give 
you  twenty  pounds !" 

The  renegade  drew  the  bottle  of  strong-V)-atcr 
from  beneath  his  blanket,  and  holding  it  up  be- 
tween his  eyes  and  the  sun,  thus  apostrophized 
it  : 

"  Great  medicine  art  thou.  The  red  man  is 
strong,  but  thou  art  stronger.  Thou  niakcst 
lions  of  Iffidnbs.  Thou  causcst  the  heart  to  beat 
madly  with  joy.  Tlion  givest  courage  to  the 
coward,  and  takest  the  strength  from  the  limbs 
of  the  braves!  warrior.  A  strange  thing  art  thou, 
O  lire-watcr !" 

As  Ette-Actal  concluded  his  speech,  he  i-aisod 
the  bottle  to  his  lips. 

'■  Hold  !"'  said  a  clear,  ringing  voice. 

The  renegade  tuniad  his  head  towards  the 
speaker,  and  beheld  the  majestic  figure  of  La 
Gloricusc  regarding  him  with  an  expression  of 
unutterable  contempt,  not  unmingled  with  pity. 

Abashed  and  confounded  the  renegade  averted 
his  eyes,  nor  dared  to  meet  the  disdainful  glance 
of  the  princess  again. 

"Contemptible  traitor!"'  said  La  Glorieuse, 
•  what  would  you  give  to  feel  like  an  honest 
man !  But  that  can  never  be.  Never  again  can 
you  look  one  of  your  people  in  the  face.  You 
arc  cursed  forever  with  the  name  of  renegade!"' 

Ette-Actal  lifted  not  his  head,  and  attempted 
no  reply.  He  v.-as  not  yet  so  dead  to  honor  and 
shame  as  not  to  feel  the  force  of  her  keen  rebuke. 
"  You  have  turned  traitor  to  the  Natchez,  and 
sold  yourself  to  Chef  Mcntcur,"  added  the  prin- 
cess. '■  In  this  case  falsehood  has  met  falsehood, 
and  treachery  has  met  treachery.  It  is  thus  that 
the  wicked  are  punished.  You  have  served  Chef 
Menteui-,  and  you  have  deceived  him  also,  and 
he  has  rewarded  you  with  death — just  recom- 
pense for  crimes  like  yours." 

'•  Death  !"'  exclaimed  the  renegade. 

"  Yes,  death,"'  added  the  princess,  '•  and  it  is 
in  that  bottle."' 

"  You  always  said  that  the  white  man's  fire- 
water was  bad,"  replied  the  renegade,  relieved 
of  his  fears. 

"  It  were  perhaps  no  more  than  just,"  con- 
tinued La  Glorieuse,  in  the  same  lofty,  rebuking 
tone,  '•  to  let  you  rca])  the  reward  of  your  villany ; 
but  the  contemplation  of  such  a  loathsome  object 
moves  me  to  compassion,  and  I  will  stoop  to 
save  you  from  the  death  to  wliich  the  lying  diicf 
has  doomed  you.  He  lias  repaid  you  for  at- 
tempting the  life  of  the  white  hunter  by  poison- 
ing the  accursed  fire-water  which  you  were  about 
to  swallow.  I  stood  behind  yonder  tree;  1  heard 
all — and  to  baffle  a  greater  villain  than  yourself, 
I  condescend  to  save  you.  Were  you  to  drink 
the  contents  of  that  bottle,  you  would  never  see 
the  sun  go  down  again  in  the  distant  west ;  and 
to-morrow  morning  when  he  comes  up  refreshed 
and  brighter,  his  beams  would  fall  tipon  a  dead 
body,  and  a  face  distorted  with  the  protracted 
agon}-  of  the  death  struggle.  Hunters  jiassing 
this  would  say,  with  a  look  of  contempt,  '  It  is 
the  body  of  the  renegade.'  " 

Ette-Actal  shuddered  ;  for  a  traitor  is  invaria- 
bly afraid  of  death. 

"  This  fire-water  you  say  is  poisoned  !"'  he 
exclaimed. 

'■  Yes,  I  say  it,  and  speak  truly.  I  saw  him 
pour  in  the  deadly  drug,  and  noted  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face.  Do  you  remember  what  he 
said:  'Ette-Actal,  your  eyes  arc  strong  and 
quick;  look  steadfastly  towards  Lake  Borgne.' 
While  you  were  doing  as  you  were  bidden,  he 
dragged  the  fire-water." 

'■  I  thank  you.  princess,"  said  the  renegade, 
with  some  fceliug.  "  And  though  I  am  cast  out 
from  among  my  people,  and  wander  up  and 
down  with  the  broad  brand  of  infamy  upon  my 
brow,  1  will  not  forget  this  service.  If  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  one  like  me  can  serve 
La  Glorieuse,  I  .shall  be  ready  to  peril  my  life 
for  her  sake." 

'•  It  is  well,"  replied  the  princess,  in  a  more 
friendly  tone.  '•  Even  a  renegade  may  have 
some  feelings  in  common  with  others.  You 
have  rendered  yourself  unworthy  to  serve  me, 
but  I  will  foTget  it  and  allow  you  to  render  mc 
an  important  sen-ice.' 

"  ypcak  your  will,  princess,"  replied  Etfc-Ac- 
tal.  liumbly. 

"  Hasten  to  the  Walnut  Vill.igc.nnd  tell  Stung- 
Serpcnt — -the  Great  Sun — to  .send  me  twelve  of 
the  bravest  warriors  without   delay.     Bid  him 


mount  them  upon  tin-  fleetest  horses,  and  to  send 
two  of  the  best  for  the  use  of  the  princess,"  said 
La  Glorieuse. 

"  But  no  one  would  speak  to  me,  or  credit  my 
words,  should  I  do  as  you  bid  mc,"  returned  the 
renegade,  while  his  red  face  grew  crimson  witli 
shame. 

"  I  undei-stand,"  resumed  the  princess,drawing 
a  ring  from  her  finger.  '•  Take  this,  and  it  will 
save  you  from  insult  and  abuse.  Go  boldly,  and 
fear  nothing.  But  I  had  nearly  forgotten  your 
wound;  will  it  prevent  you  from  travelling  !"' 

■■  It  will  not  prevent  me  from  travelUng  to 
serve  La  Glorieuse,"'  replied  the  renegade. 

"  Then  away  upon  your  joumey,  and  remem- 
ber that  I  have  power  to  wipe  away  a  portion  of 
your  disgrace.  Serve  me  well  in  whatever  I 
bid  you,  and  I  will  not  jirove  ungenerous.  But 
mark  toc  ;  attempt  no  deceit ;  I  will  not  be  tri- 
fled with,  for  I  am  a  princess,  and  have  power 
to  crush  yon  into  the  dust,  were  I  disposed  to 
retaliate  upon  one  who  has  proved  himself  un- 
wotthy  of  his  origin.  Appear  the  s.ime  to  Chef 
Mentcur  as  hitherto.  If  he  should  be  surprised 
to  see  you  among  living  men — and  be  assured 
he  will — do  not  heed  it;  still  m.anifest  the  same 
willingness  to  seiwe  him ;  but  find  some  way  to 
convey  to  mc  a  knowledge  of  all  his  plans.  Do 
you  hear  and  comprehend  me,  Ette-Actal  ?"' 

"  I  hear  and  comprehend,  daughter  of  the 
Sun,"  answered  the  renegade. 

'•  Then  obey,"  retunied  La  Glorieuse,  with 
dignity,  and  drawing  her  mantle  closer  about 
her  queenly  figure,  pa    cd  the  sight  of  the 

renegade. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

AN    IXTEKVIEW — THE    TRIAL. 

Immedi.vtei.y  after  the  arrest  of  Henri,  Fa- 
ther Davion  had  hastened  to  the  residence  of  de 
Bienville.  A  servant  assured  him  that  the  gov- 
ernor was  engaged  and  could  not  be  seen  ;  but 
the  good  old  man,  stimulated  by  his  love  for  his 
young  friend,  had  urgently  persisted  in  his  re- 
quest. 

"  Go  back,"'  said  Davion,  with  dignity,  '■  and 
tell  your  master  that  his  old  friend — a  man  with 
white  hairs — demands  audience." 

Awed  by  the  dignified  and  authoritative  air 
of  Father  D.avion,  the  attendant  obeyed,  and 
soon  returned  with  the  welcome  intelligence  that 
his  excellency  would  grant  him  a  very  brief  in- 
terview in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  Bidding 
him  wait  the  governor's  leisure  in  the  ante-room, 
the  servant  withdrew.  His  heart  was  a  prey  to 
the  most  intense  anxiety.  He  paced  the  apart- 
ment impatiently,  indulging  in  a  thousand  con- 
jectures in  relation  to  the  cause  of  Henri's  an-cst. 

"  Father  Davion !"  said  a  gentle  voice. 

•'  Helen  Lerowc  !"  exclaimed  the  priest,  while 
a  moiucutary  gleam  of  happiness  and  hope  irra- 
diated his  venerable  face.  "  I  was  thinking  of 
you.  Can  you  inform  mc  what  this  strange  pro- 
ceeding portends  V 

'■  I  do  not  comprehend  yon.  I  know  not  to 
what  proceeding  you  allude,"  replied  Helen, 
somewhat  confused,  for  at  that  moment  she  re- 
called to  mind  what  had  passed  between  licrself 
and  Henri  ujion  the  morning  of  that  very  day. 

'■  Henri  Delcroix  has  been  arrested  by  tlie 
order  of  the  governor,  and  is  now  in  pri,son," 
said  Davion. 

The  face  of  Helen  Lcrowe  gi-ew  pale  as  mar- 
ble. She  recoiled  a  step  and  gntsped  a  chair 
for  support. 

"  Speak  again,  good  father !"  she  exclaimed, 
with  emotion.  '•  I  do  not  well  understand  what 
yon  said. " 

"Alas!  my  poor  girl,  you  comprehend  me 
but  too  well,  as  that  changing  check  and  those 
trembling  limbs  confess.  IMy  dear  boy  has 
fallen  under  the  govenior's  displeasure,  and  I 
know  not  for  what,  and  I  am  here,  at  this  late 
hour,  to  seek  an  interview  with  him.  I  will 
never  leave  his  presence  until  I  know  of  what 
he  is  accused,"'  said  Davion,  emphatically. 

'•  I  can  whisper  a  single  name  in  your  ear. 
Father  Davion,  that  will  funiish  a  key  to  unlock 
the  whole  mystery,"'  re))licd  Helen. 

'•  Speak  it.  ray  good  Helen,"  added  tlic  priest. 

'■Lesage!"  said  Helen,  impressively. 

For  a  moment  Davion  made  no  reply,  but 
stood  lost  in  his  own  reflections. 

"  A  light  breaks  in  upon  my  mind,"  he  said, 
at  length.  "  I  think  I  ])crceive  some  faint  glim- 
merings of  the  truth.  He  has  paid  much  defer- 
ence to  you  of  late,  Helen,  I  am  old.  I-.iit  I  am 
not  blind.  Though  I  may  not  grasp  a  new  idea 
with  the  same  quickness  that  a  younger  man 
might,  yet  when  a  key  to   a   train  of  thoughts 
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anil  actions  has  l>ocn  oiven  nic.  I  can  follow 
tlicin  u|)  vvitl\  wondciful  facility.  TcII  me, 
daujrlitcr,  Iia<-  Captain  Lcsagc  annoyed  you  '." 

"  I  would  that  I  could  answer  in  the  negative," 
said  Helen. 

"  I  regret  that  this  is  so,"  added  Davion. 

••  And  no  one  regrets  it  more  deeply  than 
myself,"  rejoined  Helen,  with  a  sigh. 

■•  Save  your  lover,"  rotunied  the  priest. 

Helen's  eyes  sought  the  floor,  nor  did  she  ven- 
ture to  raise  them  for  somttime. 

•  Nay,  Helen,  spare  your  bluslies.  Henri  Dcl- 
crolx  is  worthy  your  love,"  added  Davion. 

'■  Then  you  do  not  rc])roaeh  us  ?"  reiilicd  Helen. 

"  I  i-cproach  you  not,  neither  do  I  approve. 
AVcrc  you  differetilly  situated  in  life,  it  would 
make  my  heart  glad  to  .see  my  two  children — I 
have  called  you  children  for  many  year.s — united 
and  made  happy  in  a  mutual  love ;  hut  as  you 
both  are  now  situated,  I  can  see  nothing  before 
you  but  disappointment  and  sorrow.  INIay  God 
in  mercy  avert  the  impending  calamity,  and 
temi)cr  the  winds  of  trouble  to  the  shorn  lanili." 

"  Most  fervently  and  humbly  1  join  in  the  pe- 
tition," ad<lcd  Helen,  devoutly. 

•  Can  you  tell  me  who  is  with  the  governor  '.'' 
"  Captain  Lesage,"  replied  Helen. 

"  Filling  his  ears  with  poison,"  added  Davion, 
with  emphasis.  '•  I  must  fathom  that  man — 1 
must  read  his  purposes  as  I  would  read  a  book. 
There  is  something  wrong ;  it  shall  be  mine  to 
find  it  and  bring  it  to  the  light." 

At  that  moment  the  servant  re-appeared  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  governor  was  ready  to 
Bce  him. 

•■  Helen."  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  passed 
from  the  room,  •meet  me  in  the  ante-room,  after 
my  interview  with  dc  Bienville." 

As  he  followed  the  servant  he  saw  Lesage  de- 
part by  a  private  entrance. 

'•  Father  Davion."  said  dc  Bienville,  in  a  mild 
though  firm  voice.  -  1  well  know  why  you  have 
.sought  me.  Out  of  compassion  to  you,  and  to 
spare  myself  an  nngenial  task,  I  had  thought  to 
refuse  you  an  audience  ;  but  you  have  prevailed." 

'■  Save  vour  compassion  for  another  object," 
replied  the  priest.  "  I  require  it  not.  1  have 
arrived  at  that  age  when  I  require  compassion 
only  of  my  Maker.  I  shall  ask  no  pity  for  these 
gray  hairs,  of  men;  when  I  appeal  for  mercy  for 
myself,  it  shall  be  to  Heaven.  1  now  ask  but 
little  of  the  world,  de  Bienville.  I  shall  soon 
exchange  the  cowl  for  the  crown,  and  the  domino 
for  the  white  garment. " 

'•May  you  be  spared  to  us  long.  Father  Da- 
vion," replied  the  governor,  respectfully. 

"May  He  spare  me  no  longer  than  I  am  use- 
ful. ••  When  I  cease  to  benefit  my  fellow-men 
— to  love  mercy,  to  deal  justly,  and  to  walk 
luimbly  with  God,  then  may  I  cease  to  exist. 
Now,  your  excellency,  will  you  inform  me  why 
Henri  Delcroix  has  been  imprisoned  ;" 

•  If  vou  desire  it,  I  assuredly  will,  however 
much  the  duty  may  pain  me,  and  afflict  yourself. 
Henri  Delcroix,  the  young  man  who  has  been 
the  object  of  your  fostering  care  from  childhood, 
the  early  companion  of  Helen,  and  the  object  of 
no  little  interest  even  to  me.  has  been  convicted 
of  one  of  the  most  aggravated  of  all  crimes,  the 
blackest  of  all  sins — the  extreme  wickedness  of 
betraying  his  countrymen  to  a  cruel  and  re- 
morseless enemy,  selling  helpless  women  and 
children  to  the  hatchet  and  scalping  knife.  He 
is  a  traitor — forgetful  of  the  hand  that  fed  him, 
of  the  people  who  gave  him  a  home,  of  the 
blood  that  flows  in  his  veins  ;  and  by  all  that  is 
sacred,  were  he  my  own  son,  or  my  own  brother, 
he  should  die  before  forty-eight  hours,  were  it 
the  last  act  of  my  administration." 

"No!  no!"'  exclaimed  Father  Davion,  trem- 
bling with  the  violence  of  his  emotions.  '•  It 
cannot  be  so ;  there  must  be  some  mistake.  It 
is  not  in  human  nature  to  be  so  base.'' 

"Father  Davion,"'  said  the  governor,  in  tones 
of  thrilling  solemnity.  '•  there  is  no  mistake  ;  but 
1  would  that  mistake  were  possible.  I  have 
proof  positive  of  his  guilt.  Do  not,  as  you  love 
justice,  aud  respect  yourself,  and  me,  and  the 
authority  vested  in  me,  attempt  to  move  me  to 
compassion,  or  to  shake  my  resolution.  I  tell 
you  there  is  no  alternative  j  he  must  die — and 
he  sh.ill." 

While  de  Bienville  spoke,  his  eyes  fla.shcd 
fire,  his  nostrils  seemed  to  dilate  like  those  of 
the  war-horse  when  he  smells  the  battle  afar  off, 
and  feels  that  he  must  rush  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight ;  his  chest  rose  and  fell  with  the  vio- 
lence of  his  emotions,  and  his  fingers  worked 
convulsively  upon  the  pen  which  he  held  in  his 
right  hand. 


'•  With  this,  my  pen,"  he  added,  in  a  voice  of 
deep  energy,  '•  I  will  sign  the  death  warrant  of 
Henri  Delcroix  !" 

Father  Davion  was  awed  by  the  solemn  and 
energetic  manner  of  de  Bienville. 

•'Becalm,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  '•and  let 
me  hear  what  proof  you  have  of  Henri's  guilt." 

The  governor  then  entered  into  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  whole  consjiiracy.  ashe  imderstood 
it.  The  testimony  of  Captain  Lesage  was  ad- 
duced, bolstered  up  by  the  testimony  of  the  ne- 
groes ;  and  all  the  evidence  that  tended  to  crim- 
inate Henri  was  skilfully  summed  uj). 

AVhen  he  had  finished,  he  looked  sorrowfully 
at  Father  Davion.  The  latter  was  confounded  ; 
for  the  chain  of  evidence  was  indeed  very  per- 
fect, and  no  links  appeared  wanting. 

••  Can  you  now  say,  good  father,  that  I  have 
not  followed  the  dictates  of  a  sound  judgment  in 
condemning  this  young  man  r  said  the  gov- 
ernor. 

••  1  see,  indeed,  a  startling  array  of  evidence: 
but  my  heart  is  not  yet  convinced,  though  the 
head  is  somewhat  at  a  loss.  Believe  me,  there 
is  some  duplicity  and  wickedness  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this.  Governor  de  Bienville,  I  i)ronounce 
it  all  tlie  work  of  a  cunning  and  insidious  enemy  ; 
though  I  confess  I  canr.ot  explain  it,""  replied 
Davion,  with  much  embarrassment ;  but  the 
very  fact  of  his  being  embarrassed  served  to  con- 
firm the  governor  in  his  opinions,  and  afl'orded 
him  an  advantage. 

'•The  young  man  has  no  en:mies  that  I  know 
of,'"  replied  his  excellency,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head. 

"  Vou  will,  at  least,  grant  him  the  privilege  of 
an  impartial  trial !"'  exclaimed  Father  Davion. 
overwhelmed  with  grief 

"He  shall  be  brought  before  me  to-morrow, 
and  I  shall  examine  him  myself,  and  he  shall  be 
placed  face  to  face  with  his  accuser.  But  believe 
me.  Father  Davion,  it  will  be  a  mere  matter  of 
form  ;  for  you  see  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  establish  his  innocence,  aud  the  evidence 
against  him  is  directly  to  the  point." 

"  Do  you  know,  Governor  dc  Bienville,  that 
Helen  Lerowe,  your  fair  ward,  loves  this  young 
man  ;"  added  Davion,  in  a  low,  impressive  tone. 

The  face  of  de  Bienville  turned  deadly  pale. 
He  fell  back  into  his  chair,  from  which  he  had 
partly  arisen,  as  if  he  had  received  a  crushing 
blow  upoTi  his  person.  For  a  moment  he  sat 
and  looked  into  the  face  of  the  priest  with  an 
air  of  vacant  wonder.  By  a  masterly  eft'ort  the 
governor  recovered  in  a  measure  his  self-posses- 
sion. The  color  came  back  to  his  face  ;  he 
passed  his  hand  over  his  brow  as  if  collecting  his 
scattered  thoughts,  and  then  replied  in  a  voice 
tolerably  calm,  though  much  changed  : 

"  This  is  strange  news  indeed  ;  it  fills  me  with 
astonishment.  How  long  since  you  were  certain 
of  this  '" 

"  Within  the  hour.  I  had  it  from  Helen's 
lil)s." 

"Leave  me.  Father  Davion,"  said  de  Bienville, 
abruptly.  '•  I  would  fain  be  alone.  I  am  as 
tired  of  governing  as  ever  Sancho  Panza  was 
when  he  was  governor  of  Barrataria." 

"  Do  not  act  hastily, "  added  Davion.  "  Ke- 
member  that  he  is  to  me  as  Benjamin  was  to 
Jacob.  If  aught  should  befall  the  young  man, 
it  would  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  For  my  sake,  and  for  Helen's  sake, 
be  merciful,  aud  be  just  also. " 

"Be  assured  that  I  will  bejuM,''  icturned  the 
governor,  somewhat  coldly. 

"  One  word  more,  your  excellency ;  do  not 
forget  that  I  do  not  yet  believe  Henri  guilty, 
however  much  circumstances  may  seem  to  crim- 
inate him." 

"  Who  do  you  suspect  of  plotting  against 
him  r 

"  Captain  Lesage, "  replied  the  priest,  promjitly. 
"  And  for  what  reason  V 
"Because  he  regards  him    in   the   light  of  a 
dangerous  rival.'' 

•■  Such  baseness  cainiot  exist,''  rejoined  de 
Bienville. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  Cajjtain 
Lesage  is  already  known  among  the  Indians  as 
Chef  Mcnteur,  or  lying  chief,''  added  Father 
Davion. 

"  Considering  how  much  you  love  the  young 
man,  I  pardon  the  insinuations  which  you  are 
pleased  to  make  against  the  character  of  a  brave 
and  zealous  oifiecr,"  returned  the  governor, 
coldly. 

"  He  has  zeal,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  much  doubt 
that  it  is  according  to  knowledge,"  replied  Fa- 
ther Davion. 


'•  We  shall  sec;  good  night.  Father  Davion.'l 

"Good  night,  your  excellency,  and  may  God 
grant  you  the  excellent  wisdom  of  a  Daniel  to 
detect  the  hidden  wickedness  of  this  matter." 

Bowing  rcpectfully.  the  priest  left  the  pres- 
ence of  the  governor.  Helen  was  awaiting  him 
in  the  ante-room,  with  pale  and  anxious  face. 
Tiie  sorrov.ful  looks  of  Father  Davion  did  not 
tend  to  re-assure  her.  She  would  have  gladly 
asked  many  questions,  but  her  tongue  refused  to 
peiform  its  office. 

'•  You  desire  to  know  the  worst,"  said  the 
priest,  kindly  taking  Helen  by  the  hand.  '•  I  will 
tell  you  t':e  tjuth  and  conceal  notliing  from  you, 
Henri  is  in  imminent  peril." 

'■  U'itli  what  crime  is  he  charged  ?"  asked  Hel- 
en, with  a  strong  ert'ort. 

'•  The  crime  of  selling  his  country  to  the  In- 
dians,'' said  Davion. 

'•It  is  a  base  slander!"  cxelainicd  Helen. 
'•  Henri  Delcroix  is  not  guilty  of  such  wicked- 
ness.    He  is  too  good,  too  generous,  too  noble  !"' 

"So  I  believe,  my  daughter;  and  I  love  to 
hear  you  speak  his  praise  when  other  tongues 
revile  him." 

Father  Davion  then  explained  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  which  was  to  convict  the  young 
man  of  so  heinous  a  crime.  During  the  recital, 
the  cheeks  of  Helen  glowed  with  inilignation. 

'■  The  plot  is  deep  and  dangerous,  and  artfully 
contrived,''  said  Helen,  when  the  priest  had  con- 
cluded. "  But  it  does  not  shake  my  faith  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  Henri,  or  the  protecting  proiidenro  of 
a  just  God.  The  mask  must  fall  eventually  from 
the  face  of  Lesage,  and  he  will  be  seen  in  all  the 
dcs])icable  deformity  of  his  character." 

•'  No  doubt  but  it  will  be  so,  my  child  :  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  ])OssiI)ly  maj- not  be  tnitil 
after  the  sacrifice  is  consummated,  and  Henri 
is — " 

"  Speak  not  the  cruel  words,  good  father !'  ex- 
claimed Helen,  "  for  it  must  not  be.  The  gover- 
nor is  not  cruel.  I  will  seek  him — I  will  beg 
him  upon  bended  knee  to  spare  Henri.' 

"I  would  not  dampen  the  ardor  of  your 
hopes,"  replied  Davion,  sadly ;  "  but  you  arc 
aware  that  dc  Beinville  is  a  man  of  firmness  and 
resolution." 

Bestowing  his  blessing  upon  Helen.  Father 
Davion  left  the  governor's  mansion  and  hastened 
toward  his  own  lowlj'  dwelling,  looking  soitow- 
fully  at  the  prison  as  he  passed. 

Accompanied  by  our  readers,  we  will  now  re- 
turn to  the  hero  of  our  story,  whom  we  left  in 
prison,  with  heavy  irons  upon  his  hands.  His 
first  emotions  upon  finding  himself  so  unceremo- 
niously incarcerated  were  those  of  indignation 
and  surprise. 

Utterly  ignorant  of  what  crime  he  was  accused, 
he  taxed  his  imagination  in  vain  for  an  adeiptate 
cause  for  such  treatment.  That  Lesnge  wau  the 
active  agent  of  his  misfortunes,  he  did  not 
doubt ;  but  the  means  employed  was  the  subject 
that  perplexed  him.  Guilty  of  no  infractions 
upon  the  laws  of  the  colony,  he  was  fir  from 
entertaining  even  a  suspicion  of  his  danger. 

The  thought  which  annoyed  him  most  deeply 
was  a  well-defined  fear  that  he  might  be  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  Helen  Lerowe ;  or  that  by 
some  means  during  his  incarceration,  she  might 
be  induced  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  Lesage. 
This  was  truly  a  painful  subject  of  reflection  to 
Henri. 

Weary  of  thinking  and  forming  conjectures, 
before  morning  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep.  It 
was  a  late  hour  when  he  awoke.  The  sun  was 
two  hours  high,  and  his  beams  were  streaming 
brightly  into  the  prison  through  the  grated  win- 
dows. The  turnkey  entered  with  water  and 
food ;  and  though  he  waited  a  moment  evidently 
with  the  expectation  of  being  questioned,  Henri 
was  too  proud  to  ask  anything  in  relation  to  his 
imprisonment,  and  suffered  him  to  depart  witli- 
out  interchanging  a  single  word  with  him. 

"With  his  foot  Henri  dashed  the  jug  of  water 
against  the  wall,  and  the  coarse  bread  soon  shar- 
ed the  same  fate.  Smiling  at  his  own  impatience, 
he  arose  and  walked  up  and  down  his  narrow 
cell,  occasionally  pausing  to  note  how  strangely 
the  handcuffs  looked  upon  his  wrists. 

While  thus  employed,  the  door  of  his  prison 
grated  once  more  upon  its  hinges  and  a  file  of  men 
entered,  headed  by  Sergeant  Dumont.  Obeying 
the  motions  of  their  leader,  the  armed  men 
placed  themselves  upon  each  side  of  Henri,  and 
he  was  conducted  from  the  prison  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  governor.  The  latter  was  sniToimd- 
ed  by  several  of  the  principal  oiScers  of  the  col- 
ony, and  the  members  of  his  council,  among 
whom  were  the  Chevalier  de  Noyan,  lieutenant 


governor;  Chevalier  dc  Loubois,  the  Baron  of 
Cresnay,  Chevalier  ile  St.  Julian,  De  St.JAnge, 
De  St.  Be.ssan,  and  dc  St.  Dennis,  beside  many 
other  distinguished  personages  ;  and  lastly.  Cap- 
tain Lesage. 

As  the  eyes  of  Henri  wandered  fiom  one  to 
another,  he  felt  an  indefinable  foreboding  in  his 
heart.  Wliy  were  the  principal  men  of  Louisiana 
present  i  What  important  crisis  or  emergency 
had  called  them  together  ? 

Though  somewhat  abashed  aud  confounded 
for  the  instant,  at  finding  himself  before  such  an 
august  body,  the  White  Rover  quickly  recovered 
his  self-possession  and  walked  to  the  prisoner'.s 
box  proudly  erect  an<l  self-reliant. 

"A  princely  figure,  upon  my  word."  said  De 
St.  Ange  to  the  Chevalier  do  Noyan.  who  sat 
near  him. 

'•  He  carries  himself  like  a  belted  knight,"  ix- 
plied  the  lieutenant  governor. 

"A  noble  figure!"  said  St.  Julian,  in  the  same 
tone. 

"  He  bears  himself  bravely,"  added  the  Baron 
of  Cresnay,  while  a  buzz  of  api)robation  ran 
through  the  court-room  ;  for  many  of  the  ])rin- 
cipal  citizens  had  heard  of  the  arrest,  and  been 
admitted  to  witness  the  trial,  as  his  cxccUencv 
did  not  wish  to  conduct  the  unfortunate  affair 
wholly  in  jjrivate.  Henri  was  a  general  favorite, 
and  he  was  an.xious  that  the  whole  might  be 
conducted  in  an  impartial  manner,  in  order  that 
there  should  be  no  murmuring  or  complaint. 

"  He  has  not  the  face  of  a  traitor,"'  resumed 
de  St.  Ange. 

"  He  certainly  has  not,'"  replied  Chevalier  de 
Bessan  ;  ''but  judging  from  appearances  is  not 
always  righteous  judgment,  you  know,"'  he  add- 
ed, quickly. 

The  court  was  now  called  to  order  by  the 
lieutenant  governor,  who  made  a  few  appropriate 
remarks  something  like  the  following. 

"  Knights,  officers,  and  gentlemen  exercising 
authority  in  the  colony  of  his  majestv,  king  of 
France,  liy  the  order  of  his  excellency,  the  gov- 
ernor, you  have  been  requested  to  give  your 
opinion.s  upon  a  ease  of  extraordinary  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  concerns  the  safety  of  every  in- 
habitant of  Louisiana.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar 
is  accused  of  a  very  great  crime."' 

At  this  point  of  de  Noyau's  speech.  Henri,  who 
had  arisen  to  his  feet,  leaned  anxiously  forward 
to  catch  his  words. 

'•  The  crime  of  betraying  one's  country  is 
without  its  parallel  in  enormity  :  and  it  is  of  thi^ 
high  misdemeanor  that  Henri  Delcroix,  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar,  is  accused.  Gentlemen,  I  am 
sorry  to  add  that  the  proofs  which  have  been 
found  upon  his  person,  and  furnished  from  other 
reliable  sources,  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  in  re- 
gard to  his  guilt;  but  notwithstanding  all  this, 
his  excellency  has  thought  fit  to  grant  him  a 
formal  trial.  The  principal  witnesses  will  now 
be  called,  and  all  the  evidences  against  the  pris- 
oner will  be  adduced,  together  with  any  rebut- 
ting testimony  which  his  friends  may  be  able  to 
bring  forward." 

When  de  Noyan  pronounced  in  a  clear  and 
emphatic  voice  the  nature  of  the  transaction 
against  him,  the  White  Rover  recoiled  in  dis- 
may. His  quick  and  comprehensive  mind  grasp- 
ed the  whole  subject  at  a  glance.  He  saw  him- 
self standing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  and  many  unfriendly  hands  outstretch- 
ed to  thrust  him  headlong  into  the  abyss.  He 
staggered  beneath  the  terrible  charge,  and  for  a 
moment,  it  was  with  difliculty  that  he  could 
stand  without  support.  Crushed  and  overwhelm- 
ed, he  sank  back  into  his  seat  the  moment  de 
Noyan  had  cca.sed  speaking. 

"  The  young  fellow  is  by  no  means  without 
feeling,"'  whispered  St.  Julian  to  de  Bessan. 

The  latter  made  no  rei>ly,  and  Cajitain  Lesage 
-tt-as  called  to  testify.  He  deposed  and  .said  that 
it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  he  arose  to 
criminate  the  prisoner  at  tkc  bar.  he  being  a 
young  man  whom  he  had  hitherto  esteemeii ; 
but  he  would  come  to  the  point  at  once,  and  not 
deter  the  court  longer  than  was  absolntelv  neces- 
sary. 

Recently,  he  averred,  it  had  pleased  his 
excellency,  on  account  of  the  hostile  bearing  of 
the  various  Indian  tribes,  to  enjoin  him  to  un- 
common vigilance  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties.  These  instructions,  as  in  duty  bound, 
he  had  endeavored  to  obey  to  the  letter,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  it  had  been  his  for- 
tune to  discover  the  existence  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing and  dangerous  conspiracy  that  had  ever 
threatened  and  agitated  that  unhappy  colony. 
[to  be  continukd.] 
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AN  ACCURATE   REPRESENTATION   OF  A   HERD   OF   REINDEER. 


HERD  OF  REIXDEER. 

Onr  artist  has  given  us  here  a  truthful  picture 
of  this  noble  animal  as  tlicy  herd  together  in  their 
native  wikls.  Naturally  tlie  most  timid,  they 
arc  also  the  most  beautiful  tenants  of  the  forest, 
and  flee  alike  at  the  footsteps  of  man  and  beast. 
Yet  when  fairly  at  bay  they  are  no  mean  antag- 
onists to  contend  with,  and  often  give  fatal  blows 
with  their  antlers,  and  are  capable  of  striking  a 
I^owcrful  blow  with  their  fore  feet.    The  uses  to 


which  the  Laplander  puts  the  domesticated  deer, 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  we  employ  the 
horse  ;  and  those  animals  well  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose and  harnessed  to  a  Lapland  sledge,  will 
carry  it  and  the  driver  with  his  load,  nearly  an 
hundred  miles  a  day,  if  hard  pushed.  Deer  are 
quite  plenty  in  many  parts  of  this  cotmlrv,  and 
are  not  entirely  externnnated  in  this  State,  several 
having  been  .shot  this  winter  in  Plymouth  county 
and  different  parts  of  Cape  Cod. 


FROST  FAIR  OIV  THE  THAMES. 

This  engraving  represents  a  scene  from  "  Frost 
Fair,"  on  the  Thames,  in  1814,  sketched  by  Luke 
Clcnnell,  with  all  the  skill  of  his  truthful  pencil. 
The  winter  of  this  year  was  universally  severe. 
On  the  eve  of  Epiphany,  a  frost  commenced, 
that  continued  for  several  weeks  ;  and  during  a 
great  part  of  that  time  the  Thames  was  frozen, 
to  the  indescribable  distress  of  many  industrious 
classes,     On  the  20th  of  January,  a  great  fall  of 


snow  rendered  the  highway  between  Gravcsend 
and  Rochester  impassable,  until  it  was  removed 
by  the  laborious  exertion  of  the  military  stationed 
at  Chatham.  The  intercourse  by  the  water  high- 
way between  Gravesend  and  London,  was  ob- 
structed, but  from  this  there  could  be  no  release 
by  human  aid ;  and  those,  whose  means  of  earn- 
ing a  subsistence  was  suspended,  awaited,  with 
anxiety,  the  relief  that  was  to  be  expected  only 
from  natural  causes. 


FROST   FAIR,   ON    THE    THAMES,    IN    1814.      FROM    A    DRAWING    ItT    CI.BNNELL. 
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BOMBARDMENT  OF  SALEE. 

The  engraving  below  represents  tho 
late   bombardment  of   Salee,  on   the 
coast  of  Morocco,  by  the  French  fleet. 
Rear-Admiral  Dubourdicu,  with  the 
ships  under  his  command,  having  cast 
anchor  oft'  Rabat,  demanded  an  in- 
demnity  of  15,000  dollars  from  the 
governor  of  that  fortress  for  the  de- 
struction of  French  property,  allow- 
ing only  two  hours  for  consideration, 
and  threatening  that,  if  these  demands 
were  not   complied   with,    he  would 
bombard  the  phice.     To  tliis  commu- 
nication the  governor  replied  that  he 
would   be   obliged    to    conimunicate 
with   the   emperor    before   he    could 
comply,  and  two  days  would  elapse 
before  an  answer  could   be  received. 
The  admiral  immediately  prepared  for 
action,  and  five  hours  after  sending 
this  communication,   the   tide  being 
high  and  favorable,  the  vessels  under 
steam  commenced  to  bombard  both 
Rabat  and  Salee,  and   continued  for 
eight  hours  to  pour  into  those  places 
a  storm  of  shots  and  shells,  until  Sa- 
lee was  nearly  razed  to  tbe  ground, 
and  Rabat  was  considerably  damaged. 
The  Moors  in  the  meantime  did  tlicir 
best  in  returning   tlie   fire   from  the 
Castle  of  Rabat,  and  fiom  some  other 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  whicli  they 
brought  to  bear  on   the  Freiu-h  fleet ; 
seven  men  were  killed  on  board  the 
Henry  IV.,   the   admiral's  ship,  and 
many  severely  wounded.     The  objec  t 
was  gained,  blood  was  spilbd,  honor 
satisfied,  and  the  nuxttcr  placed  at  rest. 


BEAUTY. 


The  philosophers  will  never  agree 
in  a  definition  of  beauty,  though  every 
one  knows  wiiat  it  is.  Burke  was 
beautifully  sul)lime  on  the  "  sublime 
and  beautiful,"  but  the  world  is  little 
the  wiser  for  his  speculations.  Wheth- 
er beauty  really  exists  in  the  object 
which  is  called  beautiful,  or  whether 
the  beauty  is  "  all  in  your  eye,"  as  the 
phrase  is, — that  is  to  say,  exists  only 
in  the  mind  of  the  observer, — has 
never  been  definitely  settled,  and  per- 
haps never  will  be.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  whole  truth  in  the  mat- 
ter is  comprehended  in  both  theories 
— that  beauty  is  partly  in  the  object 


and  partly  in  the  mind  iliat  gives  it 
recognition.  This  much  is  true,  at 
least,  that  while  two  persons  shall 
both  agree  that  a  particular  thing  has 
beauty,  one  of  them  shall  see  much 
more  than  tlie  otlier,  accordinglv  as 
his  taste  or  imagination  shall  bc'bet- 
ter.  Of  beauty  in  person,  some  wri- 
ter has  said  that  "  tliere  is  none  to  be 
found  after  a  fortnight's  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, except  beauty  of  expres- 
sion merely,  and  even  that  depends 
on  association."  The  dogma  is  .some- 
thing too  strong  to  be  wholly  true, 
and  yet  the  truth  doubtless  lies  within 
it.  Fortunate  is  he  who  has  a  readv 
discernment  of  beauty  in  nature  anil 
art — in  the  world  of  external  objects 
and  the  world  of  internal  rcfle<tions. 
— Boston  Post. 


THE  i'\a(iiEj>  t'on:\. 

In  Mr,  Banvard'snew  and  interest- 
ing book,    entitled    ''I'lymonth  and 
the  Pilgrims,"  when  speaking  of  the 
early  Pilgrims,  the  author  relates  the 
following    interesting   incident :    "  A 
simglc,  atrccting.  yet  very  iippro]iriato 
memorial  of  their  condition  at  that 
time  (in  the  winter  of  102.3)  was  pre- 
sented at  the   centennial   celebration 
of  their  landing,  Decemlier  22,   1820, 
at  Plvmouth,     After  an  address  from 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  a  proces- 
sion   marched    to    the   court-bouse ; 
and,  as  they  passed   down    the  long 
rows  of  tables  richly  laden  with   the 
luxuries  of  the  sea  and  land,  five  ker- 
nels of  parched  corn  were  observed 
on  every  plate.     They  attracted  at- 
tention.    Some  smiled  as  they  passed 
along,  l)ut  they  who  were   better  ac- 
quainted with   the   Yankee  character 
and  fondness  for  significant  notions, 
knew  that  these  silent  symbols  were' 
eloquent  with  some  hidden  meanin"-; 
These  five  mysterious  kernels  of  corn 
were  memorials  of  that  afl!'ecting  in- 
cident, when,  in  1623,  the  colony  were 
reduced  to  a   pint   of  corn,   which, 
when    divided    among    the   settlers' 
gave  them  each  five  grains.     When 
this  was  understood   at  the   table,  it 
produced  a  thriUing  emotion.    Those 
five   grains   of  corn  on  each  guest's 
plate,  so  aft'ectingly  associated,  were 

full   of   the   farina  of   thought  and 

feeling." 


ritEDBRIKA    BREMEn,    THE    SWEDISH   AtJTIIORESS. 


BOlfBAKDMKNT  OF  THB  CITT  OF  SALEE,  ON  THE  COAST  OF  MOEOCOO,  BT  THB  JPEIHOH. 
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nVrittcn  for  Oleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  TWO   LAWYERS: 

— OR, — 

THE    HIGHWAY    WITNESS. 

r.T    STLVASUS    COBB,  JR. 

It  was  a  beautiful — a  lovely  evening.  The 
blight  full  moon  was  just  riding  up  from  the 
eastern  heavens,  and  the  zephj'r-swayed  leaves 
and  tiny  houglus  rrcrc  daneing  in  the  mellow 
light. 

Along  the  gravelled  walk  of  a  tastefully  ar- 
ranged garden,  where  the  silver  beams  of  the 
night-queen  poured  in  a  soft  teeming  flood  of 
rieh  effulgence,  walked,  arm  in  arm.  a  young 
man  and  a  still  younger  female. 

"  There  !"  exclaims  the  reader,  '-there  are  two 
lovers!  Perhaps  tliat"s  well  enough,  but  why 
lug  in  that  everlasting  moon  !  Bah  !  can't  lovers 
walk  except  in  moonlight  V 

Now  this  moon  docs  sceni  to  be  rather  a  hack- 
neved  atl'nir,  and  we  would  have  dispensed  with 
it  had  it  been  possible,  but  at  the  time  when  wc 
called  upon  these  two  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  them  to  the  reader,  they  were  just  in 
the  position  we  have  described ;  and,  after  all, 
this  same  moon  may  have  been  necessary  to  all 
ronccrned.  The  young  man  could  not  have 
walked  in  that  place  by  sunlight,  for  he  had  been 
busy  all  the  day,  nor  would  be  have  asked  his 
companion  to  accompany  him  thitlier  in  gloomy 
darkness,  and  yet  they  both  yeanied  for  a  wider 
range  of  thougiit  and  feeling  than  was  afforded 
by  the  four  walls  of  the  sitting-room  or  parlor. 
Hence  they  had  actually  waited  several  evenings 
for  this  very  moon,  which  now  shone  upon  their 
way  so  brightly,  and  we  are  decidedly  unwilling 
to  deprive  them  of  the  pleasure  they  had  so  long 
anticipated. 

Vincent  Walton  was  a  young  lawyer  who  had 

been  settled  in  B about  a  year,  and  during 

that  time,  ho  had,  by  his  gentlemanly  manners 
and  superior  education,  added  to  a  peculiar  so- 
cial power,  drawn  within  the  circle  of  his  friend- 
ship nearly  all  the  people  of  the  village.  Though 
nearly  every  house  was  ever  open  to  bis  welcome 
prescnec,  yet  within  tlie  dwelling  of  the  widow 
Cliapman  our  young  lawyer  had  found  one  who 
had  proved  more  than  a  friend.  The  gentle 
Melissa,  an  only  daugliter.  just  blusliing  into 
womanhood,  had  so  fixed  her  image  upon  his 
lieart  that  his  future  seemed  to  claim  its  only 
light  in  the  love  which  the  fair  girl  had  acknowl- 
edged she  bore  him.  There  had  been  little  con- 
straint in  the  mutual  confessions  that  had  passed 
between  the  young  people,  for  with  them  both 
there  was  a  native  openness  and  candor  of  soul 
that  knew  no  petty  quibbling,  or  overdone,  as- 
.sumed  shyness,  and  when  we  find  them  now 
within  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  widow,  they 
seemed  to  live  but  in  the  love  that  had  united 
their  hearts. 

'■  And  do  you  think  my  love  couhl  ever  cool  ? 
— that  it  could  ever  grow  less  V' 

'■  Xo,  no,  Vincent ;  my  own  heart  dwells  too 
fondly  on  tlic  love  you  bear  me  to  give  room  for 
such  a  thought.  O,  did  I  tliink  you  could  ever 
cease  to  love  me,  I  should  be  miserable  indeed !'' 
"  Then  what  meant  th.-it  remark,  dearest  f 
asked  the  young  man,  as  he  clasped  the  small 
white  hand  that  rested  upon  his  arm,  and  gazed 
tenderly,  but  yet  inquiringly,  into  tlie  face  of  his 
companion. 

'•  Simply,  Vincent,  that  love  is  .sometimes 
blind,"  returned  Melissa,  with  a  sliade  of  con- 
siderable meaning  upon  her  beautiful  counte- 
nanee.  "  I  know  that  your  love  is  warm  and 
ardent,  and  I  know,  too.  that  you  have  other 
feelings  full  as  ardent.  There  is  an  impetuous- 
ness  in  your  soul  that  marks  all  your  deeds.  In 
your  profession  you  have  based  your  success 
upon  it,  and  to  that  very  impetuousness  you 
owe  much  of  your  success  thus  far ;  but  some- 
times the  events  of  real  life  require  a  coolness, 
a  calm,  candid  reflection  and  investigation, 
which,  I  fear,  you  would  hardly  listen  to." 

'•  Why,  Melissa,  to  hear  you  talk,  one  would 
think  you  were  my  cliint.  rather  tlian  my  own 
affianced  bride." 

■  Xot  quite  so  fast,  sir,"  uttered  tlic  lady, 
wliile  a  half  rogui.sh  twinkle  played  in  her  eyes. 
'•  We  are  not  quite  affianced  yet." 

'•  But  it"s  all  the  same,  dearest.  Your  mother 
lias  certainly  smiled  upon  our  loves,  and  I  know 
she  will  give  her  consent,  and  witli  that  you 
know  wc  arc  ])ludged." 

'•  Yes.  Vincent,  witli  lur  consent  I  am  yours, 
and  Kriiig  ihu<.  I  f-cl  tire  wciglit  of  \vh:it  I  liave 


said.  There  are  a  thousand  things  that  may 
spring  up  between  those  who  love  as  wc  love 
that  might  pass  as  nothing  between  the  warmest 
friends,  but  yet  which  a  jealous  love  would  seize 
upon  as  food  for  uneasiness.  I  know  your  dis- 
position. I  know  it  is  noble  and  kind — that 
your  heart  is  big  with  a  warm  and  generous 
love ;  but.  dear  Vincent,  are  you  not  sometimes 
too  sanguine  ? — are  you  not  apt  to  place  too 
;nuch  reliance  on  tlic  iiicturc  of  your  own 
hope  (" 

'■  Why,  what  an  idea,  Melissa,"  uttered  the 
voung  man,  in  a  somewhat  meditative  mood. 

■•  Suppose.  Vincent,"  conthiued  the  fair  girl, 
still  joyously,  but  meaningly,  "  you  were  to 
draw  your  own  horoscope,  you  would  picture 
the  heavens  without  a  single  cloud,  you  would 
set  your  hopes  upon  some  bright  planet,  and 
then  you  would  draw  your  very  life  within  that 
hope.  Now  there  is  seldom  a  stari-y  heaven 
without  some  wandering  clouds,  and  ere  long 
one  of  these  clouds  comes  floating  along  and 
covers  uj)  your  planet." 

■•  Well,"  uttered  Vincent,  with  a  gay,  playful 
smile,  as  he  gazed  into  the  radiant  features  of 
his  companion,  "  and  what  then  ;" 
'  'f  Why,  might  you  not,  in  your  disappoint- 
ment at  flie  presence  of  this  unavoidable  but 
unlookcd  for  cloud,  feel  that  your  planet  had 
gone  ;  Might  you  not,  instead  of  waiting  a 
moment  to  see  if  the  cloud  would  not  soon  pass 
off  and  leave  your  planet  bright  as  ever,  turn 
away  in"  despair,  resolving  never  to  trust  it 
agahi  V 

■•  No,  no,  dearest  girl !  There  is  but  one 
planet  in  the  pi-eture  of  my  earthly  hopes,  and 
were  that  to  be  encompassed  by  clouds  so  black 
that  even  the  sun  could  not  dispel  them,  the  eye 
of  my  love  would  break  through  them  all !  Let 
no  more  such  thoughts  occupy  your  mind,  or  I 
shall  fear  you  hesitate  to  trust  the  love  that 
burns  so  fervently  upon  my  heart's  altar." 

'•  0,  no,  Mucent,  I  should  not  fear  to  trust 
your  love,  nor  fear  I  to  trust  the  nobleness  of 
your  soul,"  said  the  fair  girl,  as  she  returned  her 
lover's  look  with  one  of  beaming  affection,  and 
then,  with  a  light,  joyous  laugh,  she  continued  : 

"  Come,  I'll  have  done  with  my  philosophiz- 
ing, only  we  must  remember  that  tlie  love  of 
mortals  is  ■  of  the  earth,  earthy,'  and  must  there- 
fore be  subject  to  some  stern  realities." 

'•  Suit  yourself  Melissa,"  returned  Vincent, 
with  a  happy  smile,  '■  only  let  me  have  all  your 
love." 

It  was  a  long  hour  ere  the  lovers  returned  to 
the  house,  though  to  them  it  had  seemed  but  the 
prolongation  of  a  single  minute,  for  the  bloom- 
ing flowers  of  love  had  swallowed  up  the  foot- 
falls of  time,  and  each  moment,  as  it  flew  spark- 
ling by,  was  only  an  indivisible  part  of  that  long 
bright  minute  of  love. 


Just  one  week — only  seven  short  days — had 
passed  away,-  and  if  there  was  a  miserable  man 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  Vincent  Wal- 
ton was  that  man !  lie  walked  the  flioor  of  his 
office  as  though  at  each  turn  he  contemplated 
the  dashing  out  of  his  brains  upon  the  opposite 
wall.  At  one  moment  his  features  were  tortur- 
ed by  a  storm  of  silent  indignation,  and  then 
they  would  soften  beneath  the  warmth  of  a  fall- 
ing tear.  Thus,  for  the  five  hundredth  time  had 
he  crossed  his  paper-strewn  floor,  when  he  heard 
a  footfall  upon  the  door-step,  and  in  a  moment 
more.  Dr.  Biehard  Pcabody,  a  young  disciple  of 
Esenlapius,  entered  the  room. 

'■  Ah,  Doctor  Peabody,  good  morning,"  utter- 
ed the  young  lawyer,  with  a  wo-begone  counte- 
nance. 

'•  Hey-day,"  exclaimed  the  volatile  young  doc- 
tor, as  the  dismal  sound  of  Vincent's  voice 
struck  his  car.  '•  Why,  Vin,  what  in  tlie  name 
of  goodness  is  the  matter  1     Lost  a  ease,  eh  Y' 

A  sorrowful  look  from  Vincent,  but  no 
answer. 

"  That  voung  lawyer  that's  just  come  to  to\vn, 
Ellis  Banford,  isn't  going  to  set  up  in  opposi- 
tion, is  he  ?" 

'•  Don't  mention  the  name  of  Ellis  Banford  in 
my  presence,  sir.'' 

Vincent  stopped  in  liis  walk  as  he  said  this, 
and  looked  severely  at  his  companion. 

■•  Oho-o-o-o  !  ..\lia-ah-a !"  uttered  Dick  Pea- 
body,  with  a  prolonged  emphasi.'.  "  Now  I  un- 
derstand. An  affair  of  the  heart — a  little  jeal- 
ou.'- — young  Banford  a  little  too  attentive  to 
Miss  Chapman." 

'•  Doctor  Pealjody,"'  said  the  young  lawyer, 
while  a  powerful  struggle  wa.s  going  on  in  his 
bosom.  ■■  do  not  make  li;rht  of  inv  feelings.    You 


have  been  my  friend  :  we  both  commenced  busi- 
ness in  the  town  at  the  same  time,  and  to  you  I 
will  confess  that  you  have  guessed  the  truth. 
Melissa  Chapman  has  proved  false  to  me." 

"  Then,  Vin,  become  a  sensible  man.  Forget 
the  lady,  and  pour  your  whole  soul  into  the 
mysteries  of  Blaekstone  once  more.  Come,  re- 
member Barnaby  Kudgc  and  his  raven  ;  '  never 
say  die !' " 

"Ah,  Dick,"  returned  Vincent,  seeming  to 
have  gained  no  consolation  from  his  friend's  ad- 
vice, '■  you  little  know  the  love  that  I  have  felt 
for  tluit  girl ;  and  even  now,  base  as  she  has 
proved,  it  would  break  my  heart  in  sunder  to 
tear  her  image  from  my  soul.  I  had  learned  to 
live  but  in  the  light  of  her  love,  and  I  had  placed 
all  my  hopes  of  earthly  happiness  in  her  keep- 
ing; for  she  had  an  intellect  and  a  fund  of  noble 
thought,  but  her  heart  is  false !  I  could  have 
given  up  life  itself  easier  than  relinquish  her."' 

'•  But  what  evidence  have  you  of  all  that  you 
thus  accuse  the  lady  of?"  asked  the  young  doc- 
tor, who  really  began  to  ])ity  his  friend.  "Me- 
lissa Chapman  has  impressed  me  with  different 
ideas  of  her  character." 

"  I  have   the   evidence  of  my   own  senses," 
answered  Vincent.    '■  I  heard  her  tell  him  that 
she  loved  him !'' 
'■  Heard  who  (' 

'■  I  heard  Melissa  Chapman  make  that  confes- 
sion to  Mr.  Ellis  Banford,  and  they  scaled  their 
pledge  with  a  kiss  !' 

'■Ah,  Vin,  you've  been  jilaying  the  eaves- 
dropper.'' 

"  No.  Dick,  I  could  not  help  hearing  what  I 
did.  Tmce  had  I  called  to  see  the  lady,  when 
the  servant  informed  me  that  she  was  out  in 
company  with  Mr.  Banford.  Then  I  went  last 
evening,  determined  to  have  an  explanation.  I 
bad  arrived  at  the  gate,  and  my  excitement — " 
"  Say  jealousy,  Vin.'' 

'•  Don't  interrupt  me,  sir.  My  excitement  had 
so  affected  me  that  I  determined  to  take  a  turn 
in  the  garden.  I  approached  the  arbor  where  I 
first  confessed  my  love.  I  heard  voices,  I  hesi- 
tated, I  was  chained  to  the  spot.  A  voice — 'twas 
Ellis  Banford's.  'And  you  do  love  me,  Melis- 
sa V  '  Yes,  yes,  dear  Ellis  !'  That  was  Melis- 
sa's voice.  '  Then  let  this  be  our  pledge.'  That 
was  Mr.  Banford's  voice ;  and  then  came  a  kiss 
—a  lass,  Mr.  Peabody !'' 

"  And  then  you  came  away,  I  suppose,  Vin." 
"  Came  away,  sir  !  No  ;  I  flew  away  !  I 
nished  from  the  accursed  spot  as  though  I  had 
suddenly  found  myself  in  a  den  of  rattlesnakes !'' 
"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Peabody,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  actual  tlinnght,  and  with  a  face  as  long 
as  he  would  have  worn  at  the  feeling  of  a  bun- 
dred-and-fifty-to-the-minute  pulse  "  that  does 
look  dark.  Now  if  Melissa  only  had  some  cous- 
in, or  something  of  that  sort,  upon  which  to  rest 
this,  it  might  do,  but  she  hasn't  got  any  such.  I 
know  all  her  family  relations,  and  there  is  no 
such  person  among  them.  But  after  all,  X'm, 
you  haven't  seen  her  since  Mr.  Banford  began  to 
visit  there.' 
"No." 

"  Then  go  and  make  her  explain." 
"  That's  of  no  use.'' 

"  Yes  it  is.  At  all  events  you  would  then  be 
free  from  all  doubts  on  the  subject." 

"  Doubts  1  And  could  yon  doubt  after  what 
I  have  heard  and  seen  ?" 

"Perhaps  not.  But  I  tell  you,  Vin, 'twould 
be  far  more  honorable  to  have  the  truth  from  the 
lady's  own  lips.  As  it  is  now,  you  have  your 
only  evidence  from  a  mere  surmise." 

'■  Surmise  ?  I  should  say  there  "was  some- 
thing more  than  surmise  in  my  evidence." 

"  To  vou  there  is  ;  but  you  would  not  surely 
tell  to  the  world  that  you  heard  all  this  while 
creeiiing  around  in  the  garden.'' 

"  But  the  world  need  know  nothing  about  it. 
It  is  no  business  of  the  world's." 

'•  The  world  will  make  it  their  business,  Vin, 
and  you  will  make  a  fool  of  yourself  Now  go 
to  the  lady  this  evening,  and  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion. Put  ou  a  bold  face,  my  boy.  and  then,  if 
the  worst  comes,  you  will  have  some  tangible 
ground  for  your  evidence." 

Vincent  Walton  determined  to  follow  his 
friend's  advice ;  and  as  soon  as  evening  had  fair- 
ly set  in,  he  found  himself  hesitating  upon  widow 
Chapman's  door-step.  Once  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  turning  away  without  ringing,  but  his 
love,  and  a  faint  hope  that,  after  all,  the  dark 
affair  might  be  cleared  up,  overcame  him,  and 
with  a  nervous  grasp,  he  seized  the  bell-knob. 
Tremblingly  he  a.sked  for  Miss  Chapman,  and 
tremblingly  he  entered   the   sitting-room,  where 


be  was  requested  to  wait  until  said  lady  had 
finished  supjjer. 

L^pon  a  small  table  in  one  comer  lay  an  open 
writing-deslc  which  Vincent  knew  belonged  to 
Melissa.  It  was  open,  and  upon  it  laid  an  un- 
finished letter. 

•'  Writing  to  me.  perhaps,"  murmured  Vin- 
cent, to  himself,  and  the  very  thonght  thrilled 
him  to  the  soul.  ••  Of  course  it's  to  me.  An 
explanation :  wonders  why  I  haven't  called ; 
anguish,  hope,  fear,  loves  me  yet,  clear  as  day- 
light.    Dear  Vincent — '' 

Now  all  the  time  tiiat  the  young  lover  had 
been  thus  soliloquizing,  he  had  been  gradually 
drawing  nearer  and  still  nearer  to  the  open  desk, 
and,  forgetting  what  was  due  to  common  polite- 
ness and  honor,  be  allowed  his  eyes  to  rest  upon 
the  half-written  page. 

'•  Dear  Ellis  !''  it  commenced.  A^incent  started 
as  though  that  simple  name  had  been  a  viper. 
He  turned  away  and  looked  at  the  door,  and  de- 
termined that  he  would  not  read  it.  Then  he 
cast  his  eyes  back,  turaed  towards  the  desk 
again,  and,  perhaps  he  meant  it  not,  read  it.  It 
was  as  follows  : 

■■  Dear  Ellis  : — Accompanying  this  I  send 
you  a  daguerreotype  of  my  poor  self,  and  I  trust 
you  will  love  it  for  my  sake.  When  I  last  saw 
Yon — only  night  before  last,  but  it  seems  an  age 
— you  s])okc  of  Vincent  being  jealous.  Ah,  poor 
fellow,  he  knows  not  the  prior  claim  you  have 
upon  my  affections,  and  you  may  rest  assured, 
dear  Ellis,  tliat  he  can  never  crowd  you  out 
from  the  place  you  occupy  in  my  heart.  You 
will  be  here  Sunday,  but  yet  I  must  pour  out  my 
heart  on  paper,  and  then  you  can  preserve  it. 
I  have  often —  (the  supper-bell  rings.  I  will 
eat,  and  then  tell  you  the  rest.)" 

Vincent  Walton  laid  the  paper  back  upon  the 
desk,  set  his  teeth  firmly  together,  seized  his  hat, 
and  rushed  from  the  house  ;  and  as  he  strode 
along  the  gravelled  sidewalk,  he  muttered  to 
himself  in  incoherent,  passionate  tones  : 

"  Dear  Ellis !  love  it  for  my  sake  ;  seems  an 
age !  jealous — me  jealous  ?  poor  fellow  ;  jirior 
claims  ;  never  crowd  him  out — never  crowd  dear 
Ellis  out;  pour  out  my  heart;  preserve  it  ou 
paper — a  paper  heart,  paper  love ;  tore  all  to 
pieces ;  iron  heart — cracked,  broken  up  !  De- 
ceived me  ;  wheedled  me ;  love  !     Bah !  trash !" 

Thus  far  A''incent  Walton  had  felt  indignant, 
but  ere  he  sought  his  pillow  that  night,  his  in- 
dignation was  gone  ;  and  he  wept  with  an  almost 
broken  heart.  Such  a  deep,  pure,  and  almost 
maddening  love  as  he  had  felt  for  the  beautiful 
Melissa  Chapman,  could  not  be  easily  torn  from 
his  bosom.  She  loved  him  no  longer,  at  least, 
he  deemed  he  had  incontrovertible  evidence  to 
that  eft'ect. 


'■De.vr  Vin.  have  you  heard  the  news  ?''  ^_ 

This  question  was  asked  by  Dr.  Dick  Pea-  MM 
body,  as  he  entered  Vincent  Walton's  office  ^^ 
nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  latter  individual  had 
become  fully  assured  of  the  perfidy  of  his  lady 
love.  Vincent  raised  his  eyes  from  tlie  pages  of 
a  book,  over  which  he  had  seemingly  been  por- 
ing with  the  deepest  interest ;  but  he  gazed  into 
the  face  of  his  visitor  without  speaking. 

"  Well,  Vin,"  continued  the  young  doctor,  as 
he  approached  the  desk,  while  his  eyes  rested 
with  a  comical  expression  upon  the  book  over 
which  his  friend  had  been  so  deeply  engaged, 
■'  find  that  book  particularly  interesting  V 

'■  As  much  so  as  anything,"  returned  Vincent, 
in  a  solemn  tone. 

"And  do  you  generally  read  in  that  fashion  ?" 

"  Eh '!" 

'•Do  you  generally  read  with  your  books  bot- 
tom upwards  .'" 

"  Bot —  eh  ?  Well,  I  declai-e,"'  muttered  Vin- 
cent, as  he  found  that,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  he 
had  been  poring  over  a  calf-bound  volume  of  the 
Kevised  Statutes  in  that  ridiculous  position. 
"  Don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  Dick — " 

"I  see,  Vin.  how  it  is.  That's  right,  shut  it 
up.  Ah,  this  loving  business!  But  say,  have 
you  heard  the  news  !'' 

"News  .'     No.' 

'•  Not  about  Ellis  Banford  '.'' 

'•  No  !'  exclaimed  Vincent,  starting  up  from 
his  seat  at  the  sound  of  that  name,  and  gazing 
c.uucstly  into  his  companion's  face. 

"  You  knew  the  bank  agent  was  murdered  and 
robbed  a  week  ago  at  the  foot  of  Safford's  Hill, 
didn't  you  f 

'■  Yes."' 

"  Well,  Ellis  Banford,  Esq.,  has  been  accused 
of  the  robben  !" 
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"Do  you  mean  ihatV  cried  Vincent,  at  the 
same  time  grasping  I'cabotly  by  the  arm. 

•■  Certainly  I  do ;  but  you  needn't  pineli  my 
arm  in  that  fasliion.  He's  not  only  accused,  but 
he's  fully  committed  under  a  true  bill.'' 

"Ellis  Banford  guilty  of  murder?''  munnured 
the  young  lawyer,  to  himself.  ''Ko,  no,  that 
cannot  be.     There's  no  evidence." 

"There  you  mistake,  Vin  ;  the  evidence  is 
conclusive — actually  positive.'' 

'■  Then  explain,''  said  the  young  lawyer,  as 
with  a  nervous,  anxious  movement,  he  sank 
back  into  his  chair. 

"  The  case  is  just  here,"  began  Peabody,  tak- 
ing a  scat  directly  in  front  of  his  hearer.  '■  A 
week  ago  this  moi'iiing,  tlie  agent  arrived  in  this 

place,  on  his  way  to  i' ,  with  fifty  thousand 

dollars  for  the  bank  in  that  town,  and  he  re- 
mained here  transacting  business  until  near 
nightfall,  and  then  the  fool  set  off  alone.  It 
seems  Banford  joined  him  somewhere  on  the 
road,  as  they  were  seen  together  oome  miles  this 
side  of  Safibrd's  Hill.  Well,  about  midnight,  a 
party  of  marketmcn,  who  were  driving  their 
teams  to  market  for  the  next  morning;  just  as 
they  entered  the  narrow  pass  six  miles  beyond 
the  hill,  met  a  man  on  horseback  galloping  away 
like  mad.  He  had  to  haul  up  when  ho  met  the 
market-wagons  in  the  pass,  and  as  he  seemed 
terribly  anxious  to  get  by,  the  teamsters  stopped 
him  and  asked  him  what  was  the  trouble.  His 
answers  were  wild  and  incoherent,  and  he  seem- 
ed only  anxious  to  get  past  them.  One  of  the 
marketmcn,  thinking  there  was  something  strange 
in  all  this,  unhooked  his  lantern  from  his  wag- 
on, and  took  a  nearer  survey  of  the  sti-anger. 
Thev  found  him  covered  with  blood,  and  feeling 
authorized,  under  the  circumstances,  to  examine 
his  pockets,  they  did  so,  and  the  result  was,  the 
bringing  to  light  of  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
gold  and  bank  notes.  The  consequence  of  all 
this  was,  that  these  marketmcn  turned  the  gen- 
tleman about,  and  took  him  along  with  them ; 
and  when  they  arrived  at  Satiord's  Hill,  tliey 
fotmd  the  body  of  the  bank  agent,  stiff  and  cold, 
all  covered  with  blood,  with  two  deep  knife 
wounds  in  his  breast,  and  a  crack  on  the  skidl. 
That  gentleman  who  was  found  under  these  pe- 
culiar circumstances  was  Mr.  Ellis  Banford!  and 
Banford's  clasp-knife,  all  Ijloody,  was  found  on 
the  spot !'' 

"But  Banford  offers  some  explanation,''  ut- 
tered Vincent,  staring  wildly  at  the  doctor. 

"  O,  he  docs  now ;  but  when  the  marketmcn 
first  stopped  him,  he  told  them  not  to  detain 
him,  for  he  was  a  bank  agent.  Then  when  they 
took  the  money  from  his  pocket,  he  swore  that  it 
was  his  own  property,  and  in  a  moment  after- 
wards, he  declared  that  he  had  found  it  in  the 
road." 

"  That  evidence  will  hang  him.  0,  ISIclissa. 
you  have  brought  this  upon  your  own  heail !" 
munnured  Vincent,  seeming  to  forget  his  own 
misery  in  the  disgrace  which  must  attach  to  one 
whom  he  could  never  cease  to  love,  oven  though 
she  had  proved  so  false  to  himself. 

"  But  there's  more  evidence  still,"  continued 
Peabody.  "  At  a  short  distance  from  the  spot 
where  the  marketmcn  stopped  Banford,  they  met 
a  horseman,  a  well-dressed,  gentlemanly  person, 
who  immediately  stopped  and  asked  them  if  they 
had  met  a  man  on  horseback.  They  explained 
what  had  occurred,  when  this  stranger  turned 
and  accompanied  them  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
where  the  dead  body  lay.  Here  ho  explained 
that  little  over  an  hour  before,  as  he  was  coming 
down  the  road  from  the  hill — the  road  that  turns 
off  from  the  highway  at  that  spot — his  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  a  scufHc.  He  spurred  up  his  horse 
and  gained  the  high  road  just  in  season  to  .see 
some  one  start  up  from  the  bank,  mount  his 
horse,  and  gallop  off.  He  stopped  at  the  place 
from  whence  the  fugitive  had  started  uji,  and 
found  the  murdered  man,  but  as  he  could  of 
course  do  no  good  there,  had  quickly  set  off  in 
pursuit  of  the  murderer,  when  he  met  him  in 
the  markctmen's  custody.  Thus  you  see.  Vin. 
your  rival  is  rather  hard  uj).  and,  and  from  all 
appearances,  he  will  be  rather  high  up  ere  long. ' 

A  moment  after  the  doctor  concluded,  Vin- 
cent gazed  hin\  in  the  face,  and  then  starting  up 
from  his  seat,  he  paced  rapidly  across  tlie  room 
three  or  four  limes. 

•■  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,"  he  nim-- 
mured  to  himself,  as  he  ran  over  his  fingers,  at 
the  same  time  stojiping  and  casting  his  eyes  to 
the  floor.  "  He'll  be  tried  at  the  next  terra,  and 
that's  only  eight  days.  Dick,  Ellis  Banford.  will 
be  tried  in  eight  days  !" 

"Of  course  he  will.  Vin,"  returned  the  doclor. 


gazing  with  some  degree  of  wonder  into  the 
strange  workings  of  the  young  lawyer's  counte- 
nance. 

"  Then,"  said  Vincent  Walton,  while  a  look 
of  deep  dctennination  rested  upon  his  handsome 
features,  "  I'll  be  revenged  !'' 

"  What,  Vin  ?''  exclaimed  Peabody,  iu  aston- 
ishment. "  You  would  not  surely  take  advan- 
tage of — " 

"  Stop,  Dick,  you  misunderstand  me.     I  will 
be  nohl;/  revenged !" 
"  Explain.'' 

"  Not  now,  Dick ;  but  if  you  will  give  me  your 
companionship  for  a  week  I  will  explain  as  we 
go  along.  This  highway  witness — this  man  who 
came  so  fortunately  riding  down  over  the  hill — 
was  in  my  otiicc  yesterday  in  company  with  the 
sheriff.  They  were  conversing  aliout  the  locali- 
ties in  tho  neighborhood  of  Safford's  Hill,  but  I 
was  too  busy  to  inquire  into  particulars,  but  now 
I  know  be  was  the  witness  of  wliom  you  speak. 

I — /,  was  on  the  road  to  F a  week  ago ! 

Xow  will  you  go  with  me,  Dick,  a  day  or  two,  or 
three  days,  or  a  week,  just  as  I  may  like  !'' 

"  Yes,  Vin,  I'll  shut  up  my  pill  closet,  and 
accompany  you.'' 

"  Thank  you,  Dick.  O,  I'll  be  revenged  now !" 
On  the  next  morning,  Vincent  Walton,  Esq., 
and  Kichard  Peabody,  M.  D.,  were  on  the  liigb- 
way,  driving  off  in  a  light  buggy  at  a  rapid  rate. 
At  the  foot  of  Salford's  Hill  they  took  the  by- 
road that  turned  off  over  the  southern  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  here  thej'  began  to  inquire  at  every 
house  after  tho  object  of  their  search.  Kight 
came,  and  they  returned  unsuccessful.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  they  were  off  again,  and  having 
driven  some  four  miles  up  the  by-road,  before 
alluded  to,  they  left  their  team  at  a  miserable 
hut  of  a  farm  house,  and  started  off'  through  the 
woods  on  foot.  A  narrow  foot-path  led  ofi'  from 
the  by-road,  and  they  kept  this  till  an  hour  after 
noon,  when  coming  to  a  miserable  looking  hovel, 
they  stopped  and  asked  for  a  few  moments' 
shelter  from  the  heat.  A  middle-aged,  ragged, 
dirty  man,  told  them  they  might  come  in :  add- 
ing: "You  must  be  very  still,  for  there  is  a 
sick  man  in  the  house." 

Vincent  cast  a  meaning  glance  at  his  compa- 
nion, and  followed  tho  man  into  the  house.  It 
had  but  one  room,  though  an  old  coverlid,  sus- 
pended from  the  upper  logs,  cut  oft"  one  corner 
of  the  interior,  and  from  a  quick,  heavy  breath- 
ing from  behind  the  coverlid,  Peabody  knew  the 
sick  man  was  there,  and  that  he  was  in  a  preca- 
rious situation. 

"  Your  friend  must  be  veiy  sick,"  suggested 
Vincent. 

" — sh !  Don't  speak  so  loud,''  returned  the 
host,  casting  a  nervous  glance  towards  the  cover- 
lid.    "  He's  asleep." 

"  My  companion  here  is  a  doctor,''  uttered 
Vincent,  in  a  tone  louder  than  before.  "Per- 
haps he  might  help  him.  What  is  the  matter 
with  him  V 

"  Matter — matter  ?"  stammered  the  dirtj'  host. 
"  Really  I  don't—'' 

"If  there's  a  doctor  out  there,  let  him  come 
here ;  I'm  dying — burning  up  !''  groaned  out  a 
weak,  broken  voice  from  behind  the  coverlid. 

The  host  jumped  from  his  chair,  motioned  his 
guests  to  reraidn  seated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
disappeared  in  the  partitioned  comer,  where  ho 
kept  up  a  low  whisiKring  for  two  minutes,  and 
then  came  out,  remarking,  as  he  did  so : 

"  Well,  doctor,  perhaps  you  might  go  in  and 
see  him.  I'oor  fellow  fell  on  to  a  busli-scytlic, 
the  other  day,  and  stuck  it  into  his  side,  and  it's 
given  him  rather  an  ugly  gash.' 

Peabody  and  Vincent  both  started  up,  and 
entered  the  sick-bay.  They  found  the  man 
weak  and  emaciated,  and  the  moment  Vincent 
got  a  fair  view  of  his  features,  he  gave  Dick  a 
severe  pinch  upon  tho  ann.  Together  they 
turned  the  invalid  over,  cast  loose  a  mass  of 
clotted  dirty  rags,  and  at  length  came  to  the 
wound,  which  was  on  the  left  side,  about  si.x. 
inches  above  the  hip,  but  looking  like  anything 
save  a  bush-scythe  cut. 

"  How  long  since  this  was  done  ;"  asked  I'ea- 
hody,  as  he  began  to  examino  the  wound. 
■•  Little  over  a  week."  groaned  the  invalid. 
The  wound  was  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the 
doctor  said  that  by  the  strictest  care  the  mail 
might  recover,  though  considerable  raortitication 
was  already  apparent ;  and  when  our  two  friends 
left,  they  promised  to  call  ou  their  return  tlie 
next  day,  and  see  how  the  poor  fellow  got 
along. 

■  And  are  you  sure  he  can  live  ?"'  asked  Vin- 
ccnl.  as  soon  as  t'lcy  had  got  clear  of  the  h\it. 


"  Yes,  he'll  live  a  month  yet,'  confidently  re- 
turned Dr.  Peabody. 

"  O,  wont  I  be  revenged  on  the  faithless  Me- 
lissa !"  And  with  this  exclamation,  Vincent 
Walton,  Esq.,  fell  into  a  deep  fit  of  meditation. 


Tho  day  ou  which  tlie  trial  of  Ellis  Banford 
wa.s  to  take  place,  at  length  dawned  upon  the 

peojjle  of  B and  at  an  early  hour  the  court 

room  was  filled.  The  prisoner  was  placed  at 
the  bar,  and  as  he  ran  his  eye  over  the  dense 
ciowd,  there  was  upon  his  countenance  such  a 
look  of  earnest,  soul-sent  anguish,  that  all  hearts 
were  moved  to  pity.  He  was  young — just  in 
the  bloom  of  manhood.  Upon  his  open  brow, 
and  in  his  dark,  bright  eye,  there  was  stainiied 
an  intelligence  and  intellect  that  marked  him  the 
possessor  of  a  powerful  mind ;  but  the  weight 
that  had  been  laying  upon  his  soul  had  made 
sad  inroads  upon  his  fair  fonn  and  feature,  and 
as  he  sat  tlicrc,  in  the  prisoner's  box,  he  seemed 
crushed  beneath  the  .scaring  sea  of  opinion  that 
raged  against  him.  Everything  was  against 
him.  Evidence  of  his  being  a  murderer  and  a 
robber  was  direct  and  couclusi\c  !  It  was  not 
circumstantial,  but  positive!  As  the  unfortu- 
nate man  cast  bis  eyes  oneo  more  over  the  as- 
sembly, ho  could  not  fail  to  sec  that  all  con- 
demned him ! 

That  morning,  Vincent  Walton  made  it  in 
his  way  to  pass  the  residence  of  the  Widow 
Chapman.  Melissa  was  at  the  window,  sobbing 
as  though  her  heart  would  break.  Tho  young 
lawyer's  heart  beat  with  a  tumultuous  motion, 
and  ere  he  reached  the  end  of  the  garden  fence, 
he  thought  he  heard  a  low,  mournful  voice  pro- 
nounce his  name.  As  those  tones  went  thril- 
ling through  his  soul,  a  giant  baud  arrested  his 
steps  ;  but  the  firm  resolve  he  had  made  in  his 
impetuous  heart  broke  the  spell,  and  he  started 
on,  murmuring  as  he  went : 

"  No,  not  now.  Wait  till  my  reveajge  is  com- 
plete, and  then  I'll  see  her.  Sbe  weeps  for  El- 
lis Banford.' 

When  Vincent  entered  tho  court-room,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Peabody,  the  clerk  was  just 
reading  the  indictment.  The  counsel  for  the 
government  opened  by  a  statement  of  what 
could  be  proved,  and  commenced  by  calling 
upon  the  marketmcn.  They  stated  the  case  as 
they  kucw  it — recounted  the  strange  and  con- 
tradictory statements  the  prisoner  had  given 
them  concerning  himself  and  the  money  he  had 
in  his  possession — his  bloody  appearance,  aud 
also  testilicd  to  the  finding  of  the  prisoner's 
bloody  knife  close  by  the  sjiot  where  tho  mur- 
dered agent  lay. 

Next  came  the  highway  witness — ho  who  had 
seen  the  murderer  flee  from  his  victim,  and  as 
ho  gave  in  his  testimony,  all  power  of  escape 
seemed  cut  off  to  tho  prisoner.  Ho  was  clear 
and  punctual  in  his  relation,  described  all  points 
with  accurate  nicety,  aud  when  ho  sat  down,  the 
doom  of  death  was  already  upon  tho  jury's  lij)S. 
The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  knew  not  how  to 
reply,  for  the  only  favoraljlc  circumstance  was 
Sir.  Banford's  high  and  heretofore  iiTei)roacha- 
ble  character :  but  yet  he  trusted  somevihat  to 
his  client's  own  story,  and  ere  long  the  prisoner 
arose  and  gave  it,  in  substance  as  follows ; 

Ellis  Banford  said  ho  left  B shortly  be- 
fore sundown,  on  tho  evening  of  the  murder, 
and  that  at  about  eight  o'clock,  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  bank  agent,  who  expressed  to  him  his 
satisfaction  at  having  found   a   companion,  as 

they   were  both  travelling  to   F .    Just  as 

they  reached  the  foot  of  Safford's  Hill,  their  at- 
tention was  aiTCsted  by  the  outlines  of  two 
horsemen,  standing  just  within  the  by-road  that 
ran  up  over  the  hill,  and  the  idea  that  they 
might  be  robbed  first  presented  itself  to  the 
agent,  but  before  they  could  start  their  own 
horses  by,  these  two  men  iiished  out  and  at- 
tacked them.  The  agent  instantly  pulled  out 
his  money,  aud  handing  it  to  Banford,  bade  him 
gallop  oil',  but  the  young  man,  though  Lc  mc- 
chauically  took  the  money,  still  determined  to 
stay  ami  assist  his  fcliow-traveUer.  The  rob- 
bers were  armed  with  bludgeons,  and  ere  many 
minutes,  both  the  agent  and  his  companion  were 
knocked  from  their  horses,  while  the  highway- 
men leajjcd  down  after  them.  Banford  w;is  not 
seriouslv  hurt  at  first,  and  instantly  drawiiig  his 
dirk-knifc,  he  plunged  it  into  the  side  of  the  vil- 
lain who  had  attacked  him,  the  darkucis  ha\ing 
prevented  his  movement  being  foreseen  by  his 
adversary,  and  then  he  leaped  back  upon  his 
horse.  He  heard  the  agent  and  the  other  robber 
scufHiiig,  and  ju^t  as  he  gained  his  saddle,  a 
heavy  stone  was   hurled  against  his  head  ;  hut 


he  managed  to  retain  his  seat,  though  the  bluw 
of  the  stone  rendered  it  somewhat  difficult.  It 
was  the  effects  of  this  last  blow  that  had  ren- 
dered his  conduct  so  strange  wMicn  ho  was 
stopped  by  the  marketmcn.  Both  the  robbers 
were  disguised  by  masks,  so  that  c\cn  had  the 
night  been  light,  he  could  not  have  distinguished 
them. 

This  story  seemed,  perhaps,  plausible  enough, 
hut  then  any  one,  with  half  a  head,  could  have 
invented  one  as  good,  and  it  had  but  little  inSu- 
cnco  upon  the  jury,  though  their  countenances 
plainly  indicated  that  they  were  sorry  that  they 
could  not  believe  it. 

At  this  point  it  was  noticed  that  the  counsel 
for  tho  prisoner  was  earnestly  whispering  with 
Vincent  Walton,  Esq.,  aud  in  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  the  counsel  informed  the  court  that 
he  had  secured,  and  .should  claim,  the  services  of 
Mr.  Walton,  in  conductiHg  the  case  through. 
The  prisoner  was  consulted,  and  while  a  ray  of 
hope  shot  across  his  features,  he  seconded  the 
request,  and  the  court  granted  it.  Vincent  Wal- 
ton stci>j)od  before  the  court,  and  retpiestcd  that 
the  highway  witness,  who  had  given  his  name  as 
George  Sutton,  might  be  called  to  the  stand 
again. 

"  BIr.  Sutton,  you  say  you  were  alone  on  the 
night  of  this  murder  ;"    said  Vincent. 

"  Yes,  sir,''  returned  tho  witncs.s,  while  a  vis- 
ible tremor  shook  his  frame,  as  he  mot  the  keen, 
sparkling  glance  of  the  young  lawyer. 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  the  deepest  anxiety 
upon  the  new  counsel,  for  by  his  manner  they 
saw  that  he  meant  something. 

"  Mr.  Sutton,  will  yon  have  the  kindness  to  in- 
form the  court  what  had  become  of  your  com- 
panion when  you  so  opportunely  came  up  to  the 
scene  of  this  murder." 

"  My  companion  ;"  repeated  the  witness,  be- 
traying considerable  agitation. 

"  Yes,  sir,  your  companion .'" 

"  I  had  no  companion,  sir." 

"Mr.  Sutton,  look  me  in  the  eye,  sir!"  tliun- 
dercd  Vincent,  while  the  audience,  jiuy,  clerk 
aud  court  held  their  breaths  iu  siuspense.  "  Do 
yon  remember,  sir,  of  meeting  a  man  on  horse- 
back, just  before  sundown,  about  six  miles  up 
this  naiTow  by-road — tliis  horseman  going  up  the 
road,  while  ijow  were  coming  down  towards  the 
highway  i" 

"  I — I — miffhl  have  met  a  man,"  stammered 
the  trembling  witness. 

"Yes,  sir — and  you  did.  sir!  You  met  we, 
sir !  Kow  tell  the  court  what  had  become  of  the 
man  who  was  accompanying  you !" 

"  lie,  sir — lie  had — ho  went — ah — off — he — " 

"Stop,  sir!  stop!"  shouted  Vincent,  as  the 
witness  stammered,  and  hesitated,  and  turned 
pale.  "  I  will  help  you  out,  sir.  Y'ou  lost  your 
companion,  but  I — /,  sir,  have  found  him  !  You 
shall  SCO  him,  sir.''  Then  turning  to  the  spot 
where  stood  the  young  doctor,  ho  continued  ; 

"  Dr.  Peabody,  accompany  an  officer  and 
bring  in  7;;^  witness.  I  have  a  hiijhu-a>j  ivilni'ss, 
too ! ' 

Dr.  Peabody  accompanied  one  of  the  sherid"s 
oflicers  from  the  roonJ,  and  ere  long  returned, 
leading  in  the  pale  and  wasted  form  of  him  whom 
we  have  before  seen  at  the  hut  in  the  wood;!. 
The  eyes  of  Mr.  George  Sutton  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  this  ghost-like  appearance,  and  then, 
with  a  sharp  cry,  half-way  between  a  yell  and  a 
groan,  he  grasped  the  railing  in  front  of  him  for 
support,  while  his  eyes  seemed  actually  starting 
from  their  sockets.  He  was  ordered  do\vn  from 
the  stand,  but  his  limbs  refused  him  their  wonted 
duty,  and  ho  was  taken  down.  Dr.  Peabody 
then  assisted  the  new  witness  to  his  place  oq  the 
stand,  and  having  given  his  name  as  Henry  Vea- 
sic,  he  was  requested  to  state  all  that  he  knew  of 
the  affair. 

"  Yer  honor,"  he  commenced,  in  a  husky,  bro- 
ken voice,  ■■  the  doctor  tells  me  as  I  can't  live, 
and  afore  I  die,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
truth,  sir.  This  ere  man  as  says  his  name  is 
Sution,  but  whose   real   name   is   Bill   Walsh, 

heard   about  the  bank  agent's  goin'  to  F 

with  a  lot  o'  money,  au'  so  him  an'  me  deter- 
mined to  rob  him.  We  dogged  the  agent  to 
this  place,  an'  findin'  'at  he  was  goin'  to  stop  till 
most  dark,  we  set  off  an'  rode  to  old  Wintou's 
mill,  about  eight  miles  oiV  "om  tho  road  at  Saf- 
ford's Hill.  Wlicu  we  was  comin'  back,  about 
sundown,  we  met  tliis  lawyer,  sir,  but  he's  the  only 
one  "at  saw  us.  Then  we  put  on  our  ma-ks  au' 
turned  our  clothes  wrong  side  out,  an"  rude  down 
to  the  high  road,  where  wc  stopped  till  the  agent 
conie  along.     Wlicn  he  did  come,  ho  had  .somc- 
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THE  GREAT  REFRACTOR. 

This  splendid  scientific  instrument  was  made 
nt  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Merz  &  Mahler,  at 
Municli,  Bavaria.  The  extreme  diameter  of  the 
object-glass  is  fifteen  and  a  half  English  inches. 
The  effective  aperture  is  fourteen  and  ninety-five 
hundredths  inches,  the  solar  focus  being  twenty- 
two  feet  six  inches.  From  the  outer  surface  of 
the  object-glass  to  the  intersection  of  the  declina- 
tion axis  is  thirteen  feet  seven  inches.  From  the 
intersection  of  the  dechnation-axis  to  the  solar 
focus  is  eight  feet  eleven  inches.  The  tube  of 
the  telescope  is  of  wood,  veneered  with  mahoga- 
ny, and  polished  on  the  outside ;  within  it  is  lined 
with  paper,  and  is  strengthened  by  iron  dia- 
phragms. Tlie  flexure  of  the  tube  is  counteract- 
ed and  its  balance  preserved  by  two  brass  rods 
seventeen  feet  in  length,  having  at  tlieir  extremi- 
ties nearest  the  eye  end,  brass  spheres  filled  with 
lead,  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  observer,  without  leaving  his  scat,  can 
move  himself  upon  a  sort  of  circular  railway, 
while  by  means  of  other  machinery  he  can  ad- 
just his  position  as  to  altitude.  The  workman- 
ship of  tlie  machinery  is  very  beautiful,  combining 
strength  with  simplicity ;  and  so  perfect  is  it  in 
power,  that  the  whole,  though  weighing  nearly 
tliree  tons,  is  moved  easily  by  a  single  finger! 


THE    CELEBEATETV    KrFRACTOR,    AT    THE    OnSERVATORT,    CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 


ACROSS  THE   RIVER. 

^  "  About  six  years  ago,"  says  a  clergyman  of 
New  York  city,  - 1  was  travelling  on  the  borders 
ot'thc  Hudson,  and  on  tlicmost  beautiful  portion 
of  that  noble  stream,  wliero  the  waters  seem  to 
rest  against  the  Higlilands  of  Fishlcill,  and  from 
the  Mewburgh  Bay.  1  was  riding  on  the  west- 
ern shore,  dotted  with  elegant  country  seats,  and 
so  elevated  as  to  command  a  fine  view  of  the  op- 
posite county  of  Ducliess.  Passing  a  substantial 
mansion,  I  observed  a  eaniagc  standing  around 
tlie  entrance,  and  a  hearse,  tliat  plainly  indicated 
the  occasion  of  the  gathering.  It  was  something 
more  than  curiosity ;  it  was  the  dictate  of  natu- 
ral sympathy,  that  induced  me  to  stop  and  mingle 
wi(h  the  multitude.  It  was  easy  to  learn  from 
the  first  wliom  I  addressed,  that  a  young  man, 
the  son  of  tlie  parents  now  advanced  in  life,  was 
to  be  buried.  The  clergyman  in  attendance  was 
just  now  closing  his  remarks  when  I  stopped  at 
the  door;  and,  after  a  short  and  eloquent  pause 
in  the  services — for  silence  is  always  eloquent  in 
the  house  of  mourning— the  afilieted  father  rose 
and  overcoming  the  emotion  with  which  lie  strug- 
gled, spoke  a  few  words  to  the  friends  that  sur- 
rounded him.  Said  he,  '  a  few  months  ago  one 
of  my  sons  removed  to  the  other  side  of  tlie  river, 
and  resides  on  the  shore  in  view  of  the  spot 
wlicre  we  are  assembled.  And  now  I  find  my 
thoughts  are  over  there  more  frequently  than 
they  were  before  I  had  friends  tliere  whom  I 
loved;  and  I  had  an  interest  in  the  people,  but  I 
had  no  son  there ;  but  since  that  child  has  been  a 
resident  beyond  the  river,  my  heart  is  there  often 
and  I  love  to  be  tliere.  So  it  has  been  with  me 
during  the  few  days  that  have  passed  since  this 
other  son  crossed  the  river  of  death,  and,  I  trust, 
has  entered  heaven  ;  my  thoughts  are  often  there 
now.  Trae,  I  had  friends  there  before — a  fath- 
er ;  l)ut  I  liad  no  child  there.  Now  I  have  an  in- 
terest in  heaven  such  as  I  never  felt,  till  one  of 
my  children  went  there  to  live!'" — Bowling's 
Power  of  Illustration. 


NEW  IIVVHKTIOX  FOR  llAR.VUS.e. 

Mr.  Dinsdalc,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of 
saddlery,  harness,  etc..  314  New-Oxford  Street, 
London,  has  recently  brought  out  a  very  chaste 
and  elegant  mode  of  ornamentation  for  liamesa. 
The  material  used,  and  wliicli  has  all  the  effect 
of  polished  ivory,  is  from  the  tail  feathers  of  the 
peacock,  and  is  worked  with  the  needle.  Tlie 
design  is  extremely  rich  and  elaborate.  The 
novelty  of  the  idea  is  worthy  of  all  admiration, 
and  the  material  is  much  more  agreealile  to  the 
eye  than  silver,  or  brass,  or  silk;  is  exceedingly 
durable,  and  gives  no  trouble  in  cleaning.  Tlic 
uinker,  of  which  we  give  a  design,  was  prepared 
for  his  Royal  Highness  the  J'rince  of  Wales. 
Ilcr  Majesty,  the  Prince  Albert,  the  Diiclicss  of 
Kent,  and  other  branelici  of  the  royal  family 
ore  patrons  of  this  very  ingeniously  devised 
ornamentation  of  liarness.  The  trade  generally 
speak  of  it  as  an  absolute  chcf-d'anivre. 


\\R  ARE  DEPE.VDKNT. 

ho  man,  ladies  and  g<'ntlcmen,  is  iiiiU']pciidi'nt 
of  his  fellow-Miaii.  No  nation,  howevir  puwerliil, 
can  be  regarded  to  be  independent  of  otlici-  ii:i- 
tions.  I'ut  tlie  rieliest,  the  strongest,  the  most 
jioweiful  man,  only  for  a  siii-le  week,  into  a  po- 
sition to  be  excluded  from  nil  intercourse  wiili 
the  members  of  Ids  family,  his  fellow-citizens  of 
the  city  and  country  in  wiiieli  lie  lives,  and  only 
look  to  the  consequence,     Wliat  would  become 
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this 


man  1     Quite   the   same  i<  al.so  true  in 


respect  to  nations. — Kostuth 
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A  U0B8E  WITn  A  NEW  STYLE   OF  HARNESS. 


AIVECDOTE  OF  THE  REVOLUTIOW. 

Col.  William  Williams,  a  delegate  in  Congress 
from  Connecticut,  after  having  signed  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  said  to  one  of  his 
companions  :  "  If  we  are  defeated  in  our  struggle 
for  independence,  this  day's  work  will  make  bad 
work  for  me.  I  have  held  a  commission  in  the 
rebel  army,  I  have  written  for  the  rebel  newspa- 
pers, I  am  the  son-in-law  of  a  rebel  governor, 
and  now  I  afti.x  my  name  to  tliis  rebel  Declara- 
tion. My  sins  are  therefore  too  great  to  be  par- 
duiied  by  our  royal  master;  1  must  then  be 
hanged."  The  otlier  gentleman  answered:  "J 
believe  that  my  case,  is  not  so  desperate,  for  I 
have  had  no  connection  with  the  army  ;  nor  can 
it  be  proved  that  heretofore  I  have  written  or 
(lone  anytliing  obnoxious  to  the  mother  coun- 
try." The  immediate  and  prompt  reply  was 
'■  Then,  sir,  you  deserve  to  be  hanged !" — Anec- 
dotes of  the  Revolution. 


niAPOLEOlV  OlM   SUICIDE. 

Two  grenadiers  having  committed  suicide,  he 
added  the  following  note  to  the  order  of  the 
day.  "The  greiuulier,  (iaubin,  has  committed 
suicide  from  disappointment  in  love;  he  was  in 
other  res]ieets  a  good  subject.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond event  of  tlie  kind  that  has  happened  to  the 
corps  ill  a  month.  'J'lie  First  Consul  ordains 
that  it  shall  be  allixed  to  the  order  of  the  guard, 
that  a  soldier  ought  to  know  how  to  overcome 
tlie  grief  and  melancholy  arising  from  his  pas- 
sions; that  to  bear  with  constancy  the  jiains  of 
the  soul,  shows  as  much  true  courage  as  to  rest 
fixed  and  immoveable  under  the  fire  of  a  battery. 
To  abandon  one's  self  to  chagrin  without  resist- 
ance, to  slay  one's  self  to  get  rid  of  it,  is  to  de- 
sert the  battle-field  before  the  victory." — Head- 
leys  Old  Guard. 
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VIEW    or    THE    CITT    OF    CLEVELAND,    OHIO,    FROM    THE    LAKE. 


CLEVELAIVD,  OHIO. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1 800,  there  was 
just  one  family  residing  in  this  place  ;  its  present 
population  is  about  20,000.  A  small  part  of  the 
city  lies  on  the  Cuyalioga  river,  where  the  land 
is  but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  lake, 
but  it  rises  by  a  steep  asecnt  to  a  level  of  some 
eighty  feet  above  the  lake,  and  on  which  gravelly 
plain  this  city  is  chiefly  built.  The  location  is 
one  of  the  finest  on  Lake  Erie — a  view  from  it  of 
the  shipping  and  steambo.ats  in  the  port,  and  leav- 
ing and  entering  tlic  harbor,  and  the  numerous 


vessels  under  sail  on  the  lake,  affords  a  prospect 
varied  and  beautiful.  So  extensive  is  the  lake 
that  it  has  all  the  grandeur  of  an  ocean  view. 
The  harbor  of  Cleveland  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
lake,  being  spacious  and  safe  and  sufficiently 
easy  of  access.  Cleveland  was  incoi-poratcd  as  a 
city  in  1836,  and  owes  its  name  to  Moses  Cleve- 
land, fonnerly  of  Canterbtiry,  Ct.,  who  directed 
the  surveying  party  that  first  laid  it  out.  Like 
all  our  "Western  cities,  it  is  hourly  increasing  in 
wealth  and  the  number  of  its  population,  and 
bids  fair  to  be,  in  time,  a  second  Cincinnati. 


EEL  CATCHING. 

During  the  cold  weather,  when  the  so-called 
Back  Bay,  or  Mill  Pond,  in  the  rear  of  the  city, 
and  bordering  on  the  Mill  Dam,  is  frozen  over, 
such  scones  as  our  ai'tist  has  sketched  for  us 
below  are  daily  represented.  Men  who  make 
fishing  their  business,  and  those  who  resort 
thither  for  pleasure,  may  be  seen,  screened  by 
their  wind  tents,  industriously  pursuing  their 
operations.  Smelting  and  eeling  is  made  a 
source  of  considerable  profit  in  this  way.  Some 
of  the  smartest  fishermen  will   spear  twelve  or 


fifteen  dozen  eels  in  a  day,  and  catch  as  many 
smelts.  It  is  a  sight  worth  a  long  walk  to  see, 
and  some  of  our  housed  citizens,  who  scarcely 
stir  abroad  in  the  cold  weather,  must  muffle  up 
and  go  down  to  the  foot  of  Beacon  street  and 
witness  the  scene. 


<  ^•^  > 


Wit  is  its  own  remedy.  Liberty  and  com- 
merce bring  it  to  its  true  standard.  The  only 
danger  is  the  lying  an  embargo.  The  same  thing 
happens  here  as  in  the  case  of  trade  ;  impositions 
and  restrictions  reduce  it  to  a  low  ebb  ;  for  noth- 
ing is  so  advantageous  to  it  as  a  free  port. 


XBL  SFBABINQ,  ON  XH£  MILL  PONS,  BOSIOK. 
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[continued  rnoM  page  55.] 
body  with  him,  but  we  deteniiiiicd  to  tackle  'cm 
both,  and  at  it  we  went.  We  knocked  'cm  both 
off'm  tlieir  horses,  but  the  one  'at  I  got  hold  of, 
give  mc  such  a  poke  with  liis  knife  'at  I  lia<l  to 
let  him  go.  an'  lie  jumped  onto  liis  liorse  and 
run.  Bill  had  finished  the  agent,  but  we  found 
'at  the  other  man  had  the  money.  Then  Bill 
asked  me  if  I  could  crawl  out  o'  the  way,  an' 
when  I  told  him  yes,  he  jumped  onto  his  horse 
an'  started  off  after  tlie  man  as  had  run.  I  didn't 
see  anything  more  o'  Bill  till  most  mornin",  when 
he  come  and  carried  me  off  into  the  woods, 
where  this  doctor  and  the  lawyer  found  me. 
Bill  told  me  'at  the  man  as  had  the  money  was 
taken  up  for  the  murder,  and  'at  he  was  goin  evi- 
deuce  agin  him  out  o'  spite.  Bill  left  mc  to  die 
without  a  doctor,  but  I'm  glud  'at  an  innocent 
man  aint  got  to  suffer  for  what  we  done." 

At  this  moment,  Bill  'Walsh  drew  a  knife  from 
his  pocket,  and  witli  the  fury  of  a  maniac,  darted 
towards  the  witness  upon  the  stand ;  but  the 
officers  arrested  his  ann,  and  ere  long  he  was  in 
safe  custody.  Veasie  was  led  from  the  stand, — 
the  jury  rose  in  their  seats  and  declared  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar  innocent.  Then  the  whole 
throng  of  human  beings  within  the  room  arose 
as  ons  man,  and  sent  forth  a  shout  that  nearly 
lifted  the  ponderous  roof  from  its  rest.  As 
KUis  Banford  was  released  from  the  dock,  he 
sprang  fonvard  and  fell  weeping  upon  the  bos- 
om of  Vincent  Walton. 

"  You  will  accompany  mc  to  my  liousQ.  1 
know  you  will,"  uttered  Banford,  as  he  raised 
his  head  and  gazed  into  his  preserver's  face. 
'•Jly  friends  shall  bless  you  for  the  deed  you 
have  done.'' 

"  Yes,  yes — I'll  go, "  murmured  Vincent, 
while  a  thousand  conflicting  emotions  raged  in 
his  bosom. 

■  And  you,  too.  Dr.  Peabody,''  contiinicd  the 
redeemed  man. 

'•  Certainly,''  answered  Dick,  and  tlien  I)end- 
ing  towards  Vincent,  he  whispered : 

"  I'll   go   and   see  the  end   of  your  revenge, 

Viii." 

Vincent  Walton  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  he 
bent  his  head  to  hide  a  tear  that  stole  forth  from 

his  eye. 

When  the  party  reached  tlic  court-yard,  they 
found  that  the  people  had  dragged  up  a  splen- 
did carriage,  and,  against  all  the  persuasions 
they  could  urge,  Vincent,  Peabody,  and  Ban- 
ford were  hurried  into  the  coach,  when  the  ex- 
cited citizens  seized  the  pole,  and  sending  forth 
their  heartfelt  joy  and  praise,  they  started  oft' 
toward  the  widow  Chapman's. 


"  0,  Ellis  !  Kllis  !  my  dear,  dear  Ellis  is  safe, 
safe,  safe !"  murmured  Melissa  Chapman,  as  she 
fell  into  the  redeemed  man's  arms,  and  clung  to 
him  with  frantic  affection. 

'■Yes.  Melissa,''  said  Ellis  Banford,  as  he 
raised  the  fair  girl's  face  and  gazed  affectionately 
into  the  tear-wet  eyes.  '•  But  we  owe  it  all,  all 
— even  rav  very  life,  and  your  redemjjtion  from 
shame  and  misery,  to  Mr.  AValton.  Bless  him, 
Melissa,  bless  him !" 

The  weeping  girl  raised  her  eyes  to  the  work- 
ing features  of  Vincent  Walton.  A  moment  her 
heart  leaped  so  painfully  in  her  bosom  as  to  pre- 
vent her  utterance,  but  she  stilled  the  beating 
tide,  and  tremblingly  putting  forth  her  hand, 
she  murmured : 

"  Vincent,  I  will  ever  bless  you  for  this.  My 
poor  heart  can  never  tire  with  its  gratitude  to 
one  who  has  saved  to  me  my  dear,  dear  brotlier." 

'•  J5io — bro — brother  !"  gasped  Vincent,  gaz- 
ing upon  Ellis  Banford  as  though  he  had  been 
an  angel. 

'■  I  am  the  child  of  our  mother's  first  husband," 

said  PMli.',  as  ho  noticed  Vincent's  wild  look, 

'•  returned  only  a  month  ago  from  a   European 

tour." 

■V'im-cnt  Walton   gazed   a  moment  into  the 

beaming  eyes  of  the  fair  girl  he  had  so  wronged, 

and  then   taking  her  unresisting  lumds  in  his 

own,  he  fell  upon  his  knees. 

What  he  said,  however,  was  not  heard,  for  at 
that  moment  Mrs.  Chapman  nislied  frantically 
into  the  room  and  caught  her  sou  in  her  warm 
embrace,  and  when  she,  too,  learned  who  it  was 
that  had  saved  her  boy,  she  ])ressed  upon  Vin- 
cent's lips  a  kiss  so  warm  that  even  Meli.ssa 
might  have  felt  a  pang  at  its  ardor. 

Dr.  Dick  Peabody  had  to  go  away  from  the 
widow's  house  that  night  alone,  but  though  his 
friend  had  lost  bis  revenge,  yet  he  hail  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  tliat  •  Vin.''  was  forgiven  for 
his  jealous  freak,  having  first  promised,  however, 
tliiit  111'  would  ■  iiovcr  di)  -o  again" 


[Written  for  Gleason^s  Pictorial.] 
TO    LOl'IS    KOSSUTU. 

BT  FB.4SKUS  0.   8.   HUBLBCT. 

Afar  from  the  grasp  of  a  despot's  aggression, 
Afar  from  the  lanil  of  thy  fatliors  before  thee, 

Tliou  art  iu  that  couutry  unl^nown  to  oppression, 
MTierc  the  angel  of  Freedom  will  ever  adore  tliee. 
Behold  thyself  "ncath  the  starred  banners  that  wave 
O'er  the  "  land  of  the  free,"  and  the  '"home  of  the  bravel' 

No  sceptre  of  iron  our  friendship  can  sunder, 
"U'e  heed  not  the  thi-eat^  of  the  ghosts  of  the  da\nx ; 

Our  motto  is  union — our  language  is  thunder  I 
We  hurl  the  red  tides  of  stern  justice  along. 
On  those  who  will  mar  the  starred  banuex's  that  wave 
O'er  the  *'  land  of  the  free,*'  and  the  '•  home  of  the  brave  I' 

No  vultures  of  despots  around  thee  are  raving, 
The  ••  olive  of  peace  ■'  is  thy  coronet  now  ; 

The  '■  flag  of  our  union  "  above  thee  is  waving, 
The  pride  of  the  west,  the  friend  of  the  plough  ! 
Lo  I  thou  art  at  peace  'ncath  the  spangles  that  wave 
O'er  the  *•  land  of  the  free,"  and  the  "  home  of  the  brave  1' 

E  piur'bua  vnum  shall  .stamp  on  oppression  I 
Thy  valor  is  yet  iu  its  glory  to  blaze  ; 

tjoon  may'st  thou  check  the  bold  foot  of  aggression. 
Thy  native  land  gain,  to  repose  in  its  bays  I 
Welcome  to  frccdom  I  while  o'er  thee  shall  wave 
The  *•  stars  and  the  strijies  "  of  the  free  and  the  bravel 
Etwood  GanhnSj  Enjidd^  CV.,  Jan..  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE    GRISETTE. 

A   STOSY  OF  THE   FRENCH   CAPITAL. 

BY    I.IEUTENXNT   ML'RHAV. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  I'arisiau  gri- 
settes,  and  much  more  will  continue  to  be  writ- 
ten, for  they  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
classes  of  the  jiopulatiou  of  the  great  caj)ital  of 
France.  One  of  the  most  complete  and  pretti- 
est ])ictures  of  the  Parisian  grisette  we  remem- 
ber is  that  of  Rigolctte.  in  Eugene  Sue's  intense- 
ly interesting  "  M\'steries  of  Paris.' 

The  grisettes  of  Paris  are  girls  who  sui>fX)rt 
themselves  by  working  at  embroider}-,  sewing, 
coloring  prints,  and  various  other  kinds  of  handi- 
work which  they  can  perform  in  their  own 
rooms.  They  are  ever  busy  as  bees,  frugal, 
kind-hearted,  good-tempered,  and  alas!  poor. 
Many  of  them  arc  exceedingly  pretty,  and  all 
are  distinguished  by  exquisite  taste  in  dress. 
Formerly,  when  there  was  a  greater  distinction 
in  dress,  when,  in  fact,  each  occu])ation  or  trade 
had  its  peculiar  garb,  these  sewing-girls  were 
wont  to  wear  a  dress  of  gray  (gn's),  and  hence 
their  name.  There  is  nothing  now  very  peculiar 
about  their  dress,  if  we  except  their  neat  little 
caps  (they  never  wear  a  bonnet),  and  their  tasty 
aprons.  Their  feet  are  always  pretty,  and  they 
wear  faultlessly  white  ho.se.  and  in  this  guise, 
the}-  pick  their  way  tip-toe  through  the  miry 
streets  of  Paris,  as  daintily  as  little  birds. 

On  Sundays  and  festive  days,  the  grisette  is 
the  gayest  of  the  gay :  then  she  forgets  all  her 
privations,  all  her  hardships,  and  all  her  little 
disap|)ointments  of  the  heart,  and  indulges  in 
the  meiricst  sallies.  Dnring  the  carnival,  her 
mirth  is  almost  uiiroarons ;  and  it  is  her  great 
delight  to  figure  as  a  debanhiir,  and  with  velvet 
breeches,  laced  shirt,  a  jaunty  cap,  and  a  half 
mask,  she  mingles  in  the  gallope  inferimh  of  the 
opera,  with  most  unspeakable  delight. 

Every  grisette  has  a  canary  bird  and  a  lover ; 
and  she  would  starve  herself  sooner  than  see  her 
canary  suffer,  and  for  her  lover  she  will  do  ev- 
erything within  the  jwssibility  of  woman.  If 
unfortunately  the  pair  be  unhapjjy  iu  their  cir- 
cumstances or  connection  with  each  other,  a  few 
sous'  worth  of  charcoal  finishes  their  romantic 
career,  and  their  remains  are  thrown  into  Pcre. 
Ic  Chaise. 

The  grisettes  much  afi'ect  the  so  called  Latin 
quarfe"  of  Paris,  and  choose  their  eomjjanions 
from  among  students  as  ])Oor  as  themselves. 
How  they  dote  upon  their  closcly-clipiicd  skulls, 
and  prodigious  dark  beards,  and  curling  mus- 
taches, and  extraordinary  waistcoats,  and  jaunty 
pantaloons !  How  jiroud  is  tlie  ])retty  grisette 
as  she  hangs  upon  the  arm  of  a  law  student,  iu 
the  whirling  waltzes  of  the  Mobille,  or  the  mili- 
tary gallopadcs  of  the  Chateau  Konge,  with  its 
Bengal  lights,  bombs,  rockets  ami  Boman  can- 
dles flashing  through  the  air. 

Wliile  health  lasts  and  em]iloynient  does  not 
fail  her.  the  grisette  is  ha))iiy  ;  her  little  room  is 
neatly  furnished,  and  her  little  person  is  trimly 
attired.  She  can  frei|ueut  cheap  ball-rooms. 
and  cliea|)  theatres ;  but  she  never  thiid^s  of  pro- 
viding against  couiMierciul  crises  or  sickness. 
Her  sranly  wages  barely  make  her  i-oinforfahle 


in  the  present,  and  so  when  these  come,  she 
jjines  away  and  dies,  like  tlie  bird  iu  a  liard  win- 
ter, and  perhaps  entirely  alone  ! 

Of  this  class  was  Lelia  Thillon ;  her  little  room 
was  one  of  the  neatest — though  scarcely  fur- 
nished at  all — in  the  whole  of  Paris.  Her  bird 
sang  sweetly,  .ind  her  little  pet  rose-busli  bloom- 
ed monthly,  and  the  violets  in  the  little  wooden 
liot  on  the  window  sill  were  more  fragrant  for 
blossoming  under  her  eyes ;  and  here  Lelia  sat 
and  sang  merrily  as  her  own  clear  throated  ca- 
nary, and  worked  assiduously  all  day  long  by 
herself.  Her  lover,  a  medical  student,  was  true 
to  her,  and  Lelia  was  hapjiy. 

Louis  Byaule  was  indeed  faithful  to  his  dear 
little  friend;  but  one  day,  led  away  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment,  in  some  public  square 
he  had  cried  out  a  republican  sentiment  tJiat 
had  led  to  bis  arrest,  and  he  was  east  into  a 
loathsome  cell,  to  await  a  brief  and  meaningless 
trial  which  would  but  jn-eccde  bis  execution  up- 
on the  guillotine.  It  was  a  hard  fate,  but  there 
was  no  alternative  for  him  :  his  father  was  dead, 
and  he  had  only  an  aged  mother  living,  who  had 
devoted  the  main  portion  of  her  little  property 
to  giving  licr  son  such  an  education  as  would 
entitle  him  to  a  physician's  license. 

Lelia  or  his  mother  were  neither  of  them  ])er- 
mitted  to  sec  him.  The  mother  was  weakly 
and  nervous,  and  ill  health  carried  her  to  the 
grave  before  a  month  of  Louis's  imprisonment 
had  passed.  How  sad  was  the  young  student's 
heart  now,  when  this  heart-rending  news  was 
communicated  to  him.  But  Lelia  had  .smoothed 
her  sick  pillow,  and  jiromiscd  his  mother  that 
she  would  still  love  Louis,  and  be  true  to  him  to 
the  last.  To  bear  him  these  tidings  she  had 
been  permitted  for  once  to  visit  his  cold  and 
cheerless  prison  cell. 

With  the  cheerful  heart  that  seemed  ever  to 
sustain  her,  Lelia  strove  hard  by  her  words  and 
looks  to  east  a  ray  of  sunshine  over  that  loath- 
some c;ll,  and  she  succeeded  lo  a  no  small  de- 
gree ;  and  Louis,  even  under  the  sad  news  she 
had  brought  Iiim,  yet  felt  fresh  strength  after  the 
rude  turnkey  had  bid  the  grisette  to  leave  him, 
and  folding  her  in  his  arms  he  told  her  that  he 
knew  all  would  yet  be  well. 

But  time  passed  on,  and  Louis  Byaule  seemed 
to  have  been  forgotten  by  all  save  Lelia,  until 
one  day,  as  she  passed  across  the  Boulevards, 
she  saw  'a  crowd  following  a  dead  cart  just  from 
the  guillotine,  and  asked  of  a  good-natured  arti- 
zan  that  followed  it,  who  bad  been  executed. 

"Louis  Byaule!"  replied  the  man. 

One  wild  scream  from  the  grisette,  and  she 
fell  senseless  upon  the  pavement.  Some  one 
came  that  way  who  knew  her,  and  she  was 
borne  home,  but  only  to  be  carried  immediately 
after  to  the  insane  asylum  of  Paris.  Her  senses 
were  gone — .she  was  an  idiot !  I'oor  child  !  how 
she  sat  in  her  apartment  with  eyes  on  the  floor 
for  hours  together, .  and  never  spoke  at  all. 
AVhen  they  gave  her  food,  she  ate ;  when  they 
forgot  her,  it  was  all  the  same ;  she  complained 
not,  spoke  not — reason  had  tottered  from  her 
tlii'one. 

Three  months  bad  ])assed.  when  one  day 
there  came  an  order  for  Lelia's  release  and  de- 
livery to  a  friend.  A  close  cab  took  her  and  a 
companion  back  to  the  room  where  she  had 
used  to  live.  It  was  precisely  as  it  appeared 
•when  she  left  it ;  care  had  been  taken  even  to 
put  her  work  close  by  the  seat  in  which  she  was 
placed,  just  where  she  would  actually  have  left 
it ;  and  there  too  were  her  flowers  and  bird  ! 

Lelia  was  seated  here  as  thoughtless  as  ever ; 
a  young  friend  was  near  to  care  for  her,  when 
there  entered  the  iloor  one  of  the  students  of  the 
Latin  quarter.  Hasting  to  her  side,  he  clasped 
her  hands  in  lus  own  and  called  her  tcnderh'  by 
name !  For  a  moment,  the  blood  seemed  to 
rush  to  her  face  and  tem]des,  and  then  a  long 
scream,  ]iierciiig  and  wild,  came  from  her  lijis ! 
— the  first  sounds  she  had  uttered  for  months, 
and  she  sank  faint  and  breathle.'S  upon  the  floor. 

A  few  simple  restoratives  aroused  her :  she 
looked  aliout  the  room — at  the  bird,  the  flowers, 
and  last  of  all.  at  him,  and  with  another  cry  of 
joy,  she  threw  herself  into  Louis  Byaulc's  arms. 
Tears,  scalding  teal's,  but  tears  of  joy  relieved 
her  ])eiit-up  heart,  as  sIr'  once  more  felt  his  lips 
upon  her  brow  and  bis  mai.ly  arm  about  her. 
Another  had  suft'ered  whom  the  ailizan  had 
taken  for  him.  while  im  his  trial,  wliieh  had  just 
taken  i>lace  :  he  had  been  forluualcly  declared 
innocent  of  crime. 

On  the  Boulevards  Italieniie.  tlierc  is  a  Utile 
sign.  "  Louis  Byaule,  Surgeon,"  and  here  lives 
Leli;i  the  grisette.  and  her  husband,  two  of  llie 
lia)i|>ii«st  persons  in  all  Vnr\*. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

B  L  A  N  C  II  E. 

AN  INCIDEST  OF  THE  EEVOLUTION. 

BY    MRS.   M.   V.    KOBINSON. 

It  was  the  year  1 7T5.  Boston  wore  a  military 
looking  api)earance.  Cannon  were  placed  upon 
its  eminences ;  tents  covered  the  fields,  and 
British  troops  daily  paraded  up  and  down  the 
streets.  A  laughing,  black-eyed  girl,  of  seven- 
teen, stood  in  the  o])en  door  of  a  neat  look- 
ing cottage,  chatting  in  a  lively  m.inner  with  a 
British  officer.  Tlie  sjjarkling  orbs  of  Blanche 
Evans  were  evidently  a  great  attraction  for  the 
latter,  and  the  young  girl  did  not  seem  displeas- 
ed with  his  compliments. 

We  do  not  condemn  the  taste  of  the  aforesaid 
officer.  Xo  one  could  look  upon  the  hapjiy, 
smiling  face  of  Blanche  Evans,  or  listen  to  her 
wild,  ringing  laugh,  without  wishing  to  tany  a 
moment  beside  her.  There  was  music  in  her 
voice,  beauty  in  her  countenance,  and  infinite 
grace  in  her  motions.  Who  could  help  flatter 
ing.such  a  being  ! 

'•  We  are  getting  on  finely.  Miss  Blanche. 
Our  ranks  are  swelling.  Evciw  day  we  gain  an 
accession  to  our  nmnbers.  Of  course  you  con- 
gratulate us,"'  observed  Major  Lislon.  gallantly. 

'■  O,  certainly.  A  good  cause  should  not  fail 
for  want  of  sujiporters,"  replied  Blanche,  gaily. 

T!ie  major  looked  attentively  at  the  young 
girl,  thinking  that  the  least  possible  amount  of 
irony  could  be  perceived  in  her  words. 

'■  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  in  tently,  major  V 
she  added,  with  a  smile:  -one  would  sujipose  I 
had  undergone  a  sudden  and  complete  metamor- 
phosis.' 

"  One  feature,  at  least,  is  not  changed,"  re- 
joined the  officer,  a  little  confused.  ••  You  can 
say  as  saflcy  things  as  ever.  But  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  was  studying  your  countenance  to  learn 
if  you  meant  wh%t  you  said." 

'■  I  am  astonished  that  you  should  doubt  any- 
thing I  say.  You  certainly  know  that  my  father 
is  a  tory,"  answered  Blanche,  with  mock  serious- 
ness. 

'•  Yes,  Miss  Evans,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  his  sentiments  arc 
yours,"  observed  the  major,  laughing  in  spite  of 
himself 

"  Would  a  daughter  dare  entertain  sentiments 
at  variance  with  those  of  a  father?"  rejilicd  the 
young  girl,  in  the  same  tone.  '•!  think  I  have 
heard  my  father's  remarks  too  often  on  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  rebels  in  submitting  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  king,  not  to  have  my  own  opinions  in 
reference  to  the  matter." 

'■  Have  yoti  seen  the  regiment  parade  since  we 
received  reinforcements  '."  asked  the  major,  ab- 
ruptly changing  the  subject  '•  They  make  a 
very  fine  appearance." 

"  O,  yes ;  they  pass  here  often.  But  why 
don't  you  act,  Major  Liston  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  would  be  braver  if  not  better,  than  tramp- 
ing up  and  down  these  quiet  streets,  terrifying 
sober  people." 

"Act;"'  exclaimed  the  officer,  -are  we  ml  act- 
ing everyday?  The  cowardly  dogs  will  soon 
be  upon  their  knees  to  us,  beseeching  to  be  taken 
into  favor  again.  Have  we  not  cnt  off  their  for- 
eign and  domestic  trade  by  water  >  are  not  their 
places  of  business  clo.sed,  and  men  of  wealth  re- 
duced to  ))Overty  by  the  means  ?  This  is  the 
kind  of  action  that  is  needed  to  make  them  sub- 
mit." 

"  Sure  enough,''  rejoined  Blanche,  quietly. 
"  I  was  extremely  dull  not  to  have  viewed  the 
subject  in  this  light  before.  But  why  not  take  a 
few  com  ii.anies  and  march  into  the  country?  it 
would  be  much  more  healthy.  Besides  we  could 
spare  you  awhile  as  well  as  not.  Boston  is  al- 
ready too  much  honored  by  your  stay.  Perhaps 
you  fear  bad  treatment;  but  I  dare  say  -out- 
siders '  would  exert  themselves  to  the  .extent  of 
their  power  to  entertain  you."  she  added,  ri>- 
gui.shly. 

Major  Liston  again  looked  earnestly  at 
Blanche,  l>ut  iierceiving  nollung  uniLsual,  he 
seemed  satisfied. 

"  I  should  suspect  you  were  wearied  of  my 
frequent  visits  if  I  heard  such  opinions  express- 
ed often;  but  even  in  that  case,  I  should  be  the 
greatest  loser  by  tieing  deprived  of  tiiose  ^^itl•h- 
iug  smiles. " 

•■  Sheer  flattery,  m.-ijor!  1  s'lall  -beat  a  re- 
treat "  if  you  become  too  romantic.  But  serious- 
ly :  what  is  the  cause  of  this  new  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  patriots?  With  what  other 
trouble  are  tliev  threatened  '" 
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'■  I  presume  you  refer  to  the  day  of  fasting  the 
rebels  appointed.  I  sliould  suppose  they  fasted 
often  enough  witliout  putting  tlieniselves  to  the 
trouble  to  name  a  particular  day ;  provisions 
are  scarce  enough  with  them,  at  all  events.  Well, 
while  the  rustics  were  assembling  and  having 
some  kind  of  performances  within,  a  few  of  our 
men  amused  themselves  with  the  harmless  and 
innocent  pleasure  of  beating  drums  and  blowing 
fifes.  These  infatuated  people  had  the  assur- 
ance to  be  offended  at  this  trilling  thing,  and  in- 
stead of  being  grateful  for  the  music  furnished 
gratis,  must  needs  put  themselves  into  a  great 
passion  !  They  deserve  to  be  severely  ])nnished 
for  such  unheard  of  insoIen<'e !"  exclaimed  the 
major,  indignantly. 

■■  They  do  indeed,''  rcjilied  Blanche,  gravely. 
"  Why  not  give  them  a  few  shots  the  first  plea- 
sant day  .'"' 

"  All  in  good  time,  Miss  Evans,  all  in  good 
time.  The  rascals,  no  doubt,  would  scatter  like 
frightened  sheep.  But  they  will  hear  from  us 
yet,  and  soon,  if  ray  suspicions  are  correct.  Gen- 
eral Gage  has  already  given  orders  to  fortify 
Bunker  Iliil  ;  so  you  perceive  that  something  is 
meditated.  By  the  way,  is  your  father  within  i 
I  would  speak  with  him  upon  this  subject.  He 
is  much  interested,  and  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to 
hear  the  news.  But  stop  a  moment,  Miss 
Blanche,"  added  the  major,  in  a  business-like 
tone,  as  the  young  girl  made  a  movement  to  en- 
ter the  house.  '•  I  fear  I  shall  r.evcr  have  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  tell  you  my  thoughts  than  at 
present.  You  already  know  that  I  like  your 
company,  and  think  you  quite  a  handsome 
young  lady.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  become  Mrs. 
Major  Liston  ?"  enquired  the  officer  in  a  conde- 
scending tone. 

■'  You  arc  out  of  order,  major ;  we  were  talk- 
ing of  war,"  replied  Blanche,  not  at  all  discom- 
posed. '■  I  will  speak  to  my  father,  if  you  wish 
to  see  liim  " 

"  Ycry  well.  Miss  Evans,  it  isn't  at  all  neces- 
sary for  you  to  stop  to  say  'yes,'  now.  Another 
time  will  do  just  as  well."  And  the  major  com- 
placently followed  the  young  girl  into  the  cot- 
tage, where  he  was  soon  joined  by  her  father. 

Closing  the  door  upon  them,  Blanche  softly 
left  the  house,  and  placed  herself  cautiously  be- 
neath the  window.  It  was  raised  a  little,  and 
she  could  distinctly  hear  all  that  was  said. 

"  Eaves-dropping  is  detestable  in  any  one," 
thought  Blanche,  '■  but  I  think  my  reasons  will 
justify  me  in  practising  it  once  '' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  what  was  said  be- 
tween the  major  and  Mr.  Evans,  suffice  that 
Blanche  learned  more  than  enough  to  serve  the 
purpose  she  had  in  view.  Fearing  discovery, 
she  left  her  station  and  hastilj-  re-entered  the 
cottage. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  young 
lad  might  have  been  seen,  walking  with  quick 
steps,  in  the  direction  of  Boston  Neck.  His  fig- 
ure was  light,  well  proportioned,  and  features 
perfectly  regular.  His  complexion  was  fine,  and 
often  a  smile  played  about  the  rosy  lips.  The 
nicely  fitting  spencer  and  neat  collar  about  the 
neck,  gave  au  air  of  gracefulness,  rather  unusual, 
to  his  appearance.  After  walking  a  considerable 
distance,  he  was  stopped  on  the  Neck  b}'  a  sen- 
tinel's demand  of, 
■■  Who  goes  there  ?" 

"A  friend,"  replied  the  lad,  averting  his  face. 
At  this  moment  a  siuldcn  breeze  of  wind  blew 
the  cap,  which  was  but  imperfectly  fastened, 
from  his  head,  when  lo,  a  perfect  shower  of  dark 
brown  ringlets  covered  the  shoulders  of  the  lad. 
"  What  means  tliis  !"  exclaimed  the  sentinel, 
stepping  fonvard  to  examine  the  averted  fea- 
tures. ''  Blanche  Evans,  the  torv's  daughter,  as 
I  live !" 

"  The  very  same,"  replied  our  heroine,  with 
the  utmost  sang  froid.  "  I  am  but  a  novice  in 
cap  wearing;  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  take  a 
few  lessons,  before  executing  many  commissions 
for  the  general." 

"For  the  general!"  repeated  tlie  bewildered 
sentinel.  "  Will  you  inform  me  of  the  nature  of 
the  business  that  brings  you  here  alone,  and  in 
this  disguise,  Miss  Evans  i" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  rejoined 
Blanche,  '•  but  you  are  not  vcit  good  at  guess- 
ing, or  you  would  have  discovered  that  before. 
Don't  you  perceive  that  in  disguise  I  am  ])er- 
forming  a  little  service  for  one  of  the  officers  of 
our  party  !  I  am  to  go  there."  And  slie  point-  : 
cd  significantly  in  the  direction  of  the  .Vnierican  i 
encampment.  i 

'•Ah,  I  understand.     A    little   reconnoitering   ' 
to  be  done,  I  presume.     Faitli  !  tlie   cloilies  be- 


come you  immensely.  Ho  couldn't  have  found 
brighter  eyes  or  a  prettier  face  to  act  the  spy  up- 
on om-  neighbors." 

"  Save  your  compliments  and  show  your  gal- 
lantry by  helping  me  to  replace  these  trouble- 
some encumbrances,"  replied  Blanche,  endea- 
voring to  put  back  the  shining  tresses. 

"  Willingly,  Miss  Blanche.  But  one  would 
think  that  the  fairest  maid  in  Boston  might  feel 
alarmed  at  finding  herself  alone  at  this  hour," 
added  the  sentinel. 

'•  Fear  and  cowardice  belong  only  to  the  rebels, 
as  v,-e  say.  The  British  troops  are  the  only  pat- 
terns of  bravery,  Mr.  Sentinel,"  replied  the  young 
girl,  with  another  peculiar  smile. 

"  You  are  all  riglit,  I  perceive,''  resumed  the 
other,  '■  but  I'd  advise  you  to  be  careful  of  the 
cap,"  he  added,  smiling. 

"  Be  assured  that  I  shall,"  returned  Blanche. 
"  Xow  I  am  ready  to  start  again." 

'■  But  how  do  I  know  tliat  you  arc  not  deceiv- 
ing me  ?■'  he  a>ked.  "  I'lcase  to  give  tlic  coun- 
tersign." 

'"  Charlcstown,'  "  rci)lied  our  heroine,  without 
hesitation. 

'  You  can  pass,'"  he  observed,  with  a  satisfied 
air.     "  But  be  cautious — you  will  be  watched." 

•■  Never  fear;  I  shall  be  cunning  as  the  fox," 
she  repVed.  and  passed  on. 

'•  I  am  fortunate  in  having  fared  so  well,"  so- 
liloquized Blanche  Evans,  as  she  walked  along. 
"Now  if  I  a.m  as  fortunate  in  finding  Edmund,  I 
shall  do  very  well,  knowing  the  road  so  well. 
But  how  very  clumsy  I  am,  to  be  sure,  and  the 
unlucky  cap  came  near  making  me  trouble." 

The   distance   was    considcralilc,  and    it   was 
quite  dark  ;  but  Blanche  was  a  courageous  girl 
and  felt  :io  fear.   She  was  conscious  of  performing 
her  duty;  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  make  lier 
heart  strong,  and  her  resolution  was  unshaken. 
As  she  neared  the  American  out-posts,  she  was 
again  hailed  by  a  sentinel. 
"  Who  goes  there  ?'' 
"A  friend,''  replied  Blanche,  firmly. 
"Advance,  friend,  and  give  the  pass-word," he 
added. 

"I  have  not  the  countersign.  I  wish  to  speak 
\vith  one  of  the  rebel  officers,"  pursued  our  he- 
roine. 

"  There  arc  no  rebels  here,  boy,  and  none  can 
pass  without  the  usual  sign.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  arrest  you,"  answered  the  sentinel,  sternly. 

"  I  should  prefer  not  to  have  you."  said 
Blanche,  laughing;  '■  it  wouldn't  be  pleasant. 
But  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  I  should 
see  an  officer.  I  have  valuable  news  to  commu- 
nicate," she  added,  more  seriously. 

"  What  officer  would  you  sec  V  asked  the 
guard. 

"  Colonel  Murray, "  she  replied. 
"  Well,  as  you  are  a  bright  looking  boy,  and 
appear  to  be  honest,  I  will  direct  you  to  hira  as 
soon  as  I  am  relieved  from  guard,  wliicli  will  be 
very  soon.  But  wh.ile  we  wait  tell  me  what  the 
British  arc  doing  in  the  town.  Is  anything  new 
transpiring  ;'  he  continued. 

'•  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak  of  their  plans, 
and  it  would  be  very  wrong  for  me  to  assert  that 
some  new  course  of  action  is  meditated.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?"  rejoined  Blanche,  gravely. 

"  That  depends  upon  circumstances,"  replied 
the  sentinel,  smiling.  "  But  upon  honor,  I  like 
you.  What  a  pity  that  such  a  fine  looking  lad 
should  side  with  the  British.  You  will  make  a 
handsome  soldier,  however.  But  come — I  am 
ready  to  conduct  you  to  the  colonel.'' 

Blanche  followed  her  guide  to  a  tent,  and  was 
left  alone  for  a  few  moments.  Soon  the  door 
opened,  and  a  young  and  noble  looking  officer, 
dressed  in  the  American  uniform,  entered. 

"Blanche  !'' he  exclaimed,  hastening  towards 
her. 

"  Edmund  !"  cried  the  young  girl,  joyfully. 
'•  How  came  you  here,   my  dear  girl.     What 
has  happened  (     Why  this  di.sguise  i"  ho  asked 
anxiously. 

"  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  in  reference  to 
me,"  repUed  Blanche.  "  I  did  not  think  you 
would  recognize  me  so  readily.  I  came  here 
alone,  and  assumed  this  dress  to  avoid  being  re- 
cognized by  the  British  guard ;  it  availed  me  but 
little,  however.  I  bring  important  infoiTnation. 
It  may  aft'cct  the  safety  of  the  whole  American 
army. " 

■•Tell  it  quickly — I  am  impatient  to  hear!" 
cried  her  companion. 

"  A  few  hours  since  I  overlieavd  a  conversation 
between  my  father  aiul  an  officer.  I  discovered 
tha'  the  Britisii  contemplate  f >r;ifying  Charles- 
town  hciirbts.    imini'dirttciv.      1    al-o   Icarnrd   t!ic 


password,  and  without  loss  of  time,  donned  a 
suit  of  my  brother's,  and  hastened  hither  to  in- 
form you. " 

"  You  arc  a  noble  girl,  Blanche ;  you  deserve, 
and  will  receive  the  tlianks  of  all  the  patriots  !" 
exclaimed  the  colonel,  warmly. 

"  Your  commendation  is  sufficient,"  returned 
Blanche.  '•  Too  much  praise  would  tiirn  my 
giddy  head.' 

"  No  fear  of  that,''  an.swcred  the  officer,  affec- 
tionately. '•  You  are  much  too  sensible  to  value 
silly  flattery.  What  you  have  told  me  is  indeed 
of  consequence,  and  wo  will  endeavor  to  forestall 
the  enemy  by  having  our  trooi)S  on  the  ground 
before  morning.  I  will  immediately  see  General 
Ward,  and  communicato  the  information,  and 
then  accompany  }-ou  on  your  return  as  far  as  it 
will  be  safe.'' 

Saying  these  words  the  officer  Uft  the  tent. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  he  returned,  and 
Blanche,  attended  by  him,  commenced  retracing 
her  steps.  Beguiling  the  time  by  conversation, 
distance  seemed  much  shorter,  and  soon  our  he- 
roine found  herself  alone  and  approacliing  Bos- 
ton Neck.  Passing  the  British  sentinel  with 
merely  a  few  remarks  on  the  success  of  her  mis- 
sion, she  hastened  on.  Having  made  an-ange- 
m'nts  for  entering  the  cottage,  before  starting, 
she  found  no  difficulty  in  reaching  her  room 
without  disturbing  any  one. 

Upon  entering  the  parlor  in  the  morning,  she 
was  somewhat  astonished  at  percciAing  M.ijor 
Liston.  The  hour  was  an  early  one,  and  his 
visits  were  usually  made  later. 

'•  Good  morning,  Mi-s  Blanche,''  observed  the 
officer,  politely,  '•  I  am  an  early  riser,  you  per- 
ceive. To  save  the  trouble  of  coming  again  to- 
niorrovi',  I  remained  here  during  the  night. 
Don't  you  think  it  was  an  excellent  plan  '.'' 

'•  O,  certainly,"  laughed  the  merry  Blanche. 
■•  The  streets  arc  rather  crooked  between  here 
and  y.'ur  barracks,  and  the  consequences  of  a 
ramble  in  the  night-time  might  have  been  fatal.'' 
The  officer  was  silent.  He  had  nothing  more 
to  say  on  that  subject.  In  fact  Blanche  had  ob- 
served by  his  coimtcnance,  tliat  the  major, 
though  then  perfectly  sober,  had  been  making 
rather  too  free  with  her  father's  wine,  and  was 
probably  not  in  a  condition  to  leave  the  house  on 
the  evening  previous,  and  so  had  remained  from 
necessity.  Feeling  rather  ashamed,  he  walked 
to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  heaven  and  earth  do  I 
see  on  Charlcstown  heights  !'  ho  exclaimed, 
raising  his  hands  in  astonishment,  "  As  true  as 
I  am  a  British  officer,  and  in  the  service  of  the 
king,  those  rascally  rebels  have  been  building 
fortifications  during  the  night.  The  devil  him- 
self must  have  helped  them,  or  they  coiddn't 
possibly  have  done  so  mucli.  Who  notified  them 
of  our  intentions,  in  the  name  f  fall  the  furies!" 
he  continued,  excitedly.  '•  But  few  only  were 
aware  of  the  fact.'' 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  run  V  asked  Blanche, 
demurely. 

The  major  took  no  notice  of  the  remark,  but 
snatching  his  hat,  rushed  from  the  house. 

Tlie  thunder  of  cannon  from  floating  batteries 
and  ships  in  the  harbor,  at  this  moment  an- 
nounced the  fact  that  the  British  had  discovered 
that  Charlcstown  heights  were  occuj)icd  by  the 
Con'iuontal  army. 

The  incessant  roar  of  artillery  was  heard  dur- 
ing the  dny.  Troops  filled  the  boats,  were  con- 
veyed across  the  river,  and  landed  at  Moulton's 
Point.  Intense  anxiety  was  felt  among  those 
friendly  to  the  patriot  cause  at  behokUng  these 
demonstrations.  A  battle  was  inevitable,  and 
the  contest,  it  was  feared,  would  not  be  unequal 
one.  Crowds  of  eager  spectators  covered  the 
roofs  and  steeples,  watching  the  progress  of 
events.  That  memorable  day  was  ended  with 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  burning  of 
Charlcstown.     The  result  is  well  known. 

A  wounded  man  was  brought  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Evans.  It  ])rovcd  to  be  Major  I..iston,  who 
was  not  much  hurt,  but  wished  to  tre-])ass  u]ion 
their  hospitality  for  a  short  time.  He  was  kindly 
received,  his  wounds  carefully  dressed,  and  found 
to  be  of  a  trifling  character. 

'•It  seems  the  rebels  didn't  all  run.  major,  as 
you  obviously  have  something  to  remember  them 
by, "  observed  the  latter. 

'•No  indeed!"  replied  the  other.  ••They 
foug'nt  like  devils,  if  they  were  raw  country  fel- 
low.-. This  has  been  a  hard  day's  work :  but  I 
am  more  lucky  than  some  of  my  fellows,  and 
shall  soon  be  about  again.  By  the  way,  Miss 
Blanche,  of  course  you  have  decided  to  become 
Mrs.  Major  I^iston  '"'  he  added. 


"  I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  you.  I  have  de- 
cided to  become  Jlrs.  Colonel  Miu-ray,"  replied 
Blanche,  composedly. 

"  Colonel  MmTay !"  cried  the  major.  "  What, 
that  is  the  rascally  dog  that  wounded  me  !  You 
arc  not  going  to  refuse  being  Mrs.  Major,  and 
marry  that  scoundrel,  I  hope  !" 

Blanche  was  al)Out  reidying,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  who  should  enter  but  the  British 
sentinel  whom  she  had  passed  on  the  previous 
evening.  He  had  come  to  find  the  major.  After 
a  little  conversation  with  the  latter,  he  turned  to 
the  young  girl  and  observed  : 

"Well,  Miss  Evans,  I  fear  that  young  spy  of 
the  general's  did  more  harm  than  good,  last 
night.     What  think  you  !" 

'I  think  he  was  eminently  successful,"  return- 
ed Blanche,  laughing. 

"A  }-?ung  spy!  the  general!  what  do  you 
say !'  exclaimed  the  astonished  major,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other. 

"  0,  nothing  particular,"  replied  the  sentinel, 
perceiving  the  major  was  intent  upon  knowing, 
"  only  this  young  lady  was  sent  by  one  of  our 
officers,  in  disguise,  to  the  enemy's  camp.  But 
it  appears  she  didn't  use  her  eyes  to  mucli  ad- 
vantage." 

"  Sent  by  an  officer !"  exclaimed  the  excited 
major.  '•  It's  all  a  confounded  lie  !  It's  an  im- 
position !'' 

'•  Fie,  fie,  major !  you  are  very  impolite,"  cried 
Blanc^he,  laughing  heartily.  "  Don't  forget  that 
you  arc  in  my  company.  Besides,  such  charges 
are  quite  rude." 

Major  Liston  looked  at  Blanche,  who  was  not 
disconcerted  in  the  least,  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
Then  he  burst  forth  again  : 

■•  I  see  it  all — I  am  a  dupe !  O,  the  jade ! 
And  I  even  oflTcred  to  make  her  Mrs.  Major ! 
^V'hat  an  escai)e  !  Blanche  Evans — you  are — 
you  arc — a  demon  !"  (The  major  concluded  to 
use  a  softer  term  than  devil.) 

"Thank  yon,"  rc[)lied  our  heroine,  "I  feel 
highly  flattered!" 

•■Rogers!''  thundered  the  major,  turning  to 
the  astounded  soldier,  "find  means  to  convey 
me  instantly  from  this  house.  Hurry,  scoundrel ! 
and  not  stand  there  with  open  mouth !' 

The  soldier  vanished,  leaving  the  excited  ma- 
jor stamping  and  fuming  with  passion  until  the 
carriage  arrived,  when  he  departed,  uttering 
direful  imprecations  upon  the  devoted  head  of 
Blanche  Evans. 

A  few  words,  and  we  close.  When  peace  -wsls 
restored,  and  the  British  had  evacuated  Boston, 
Blanche  Evans  became  Mrs.  Colonel  Murray, 
and  never  regretted  the  slight  service  she  had 
performed  for  her  country. 

[n'ritton  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
LET  VIRTUE  BE  VOIR  .\I,>I. 

BV   C.  JILLSON. 

T\'hat«^er  ni,iy  be  thy  lot  on  e.irth, 

Thy  mission  lierc  below ; 
Though  fame  may  nTe.ith  her  laurels  fair 

Around  thy  youthful  brow  j 
Though  you  would  rise  from  earthly  things, 

And  win  a  deathless  name, 
I.et  all  your  ways  be  just  and  right — 

Let  virtue  be  your  aim. 

Though  cherished  friends  m>ay  traitors  prove, 
Their  kindness  all  depart. 

And  leave  a  mournful  spell  around 
Thy  sad  and  bleeding  heart ; 

Though  you  may  oft  be  scoi-ued  by  men, 
Or  those  who  bear  the  name. 

Let  all  your  ways  be  just  and  right- 
Let  virtue  be  your  aim. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Janttari/,  1-S52. 


■^I.iX  IS  OF  AIR. 

Science  has  demonstrated  that  man,  the  being 
who  pert'orms  all  these  wonders,  is  formed  of 
condensed  air — or  solidified  and  liquefied  gases  ; 
that  he  lives  on  condensed  as  well  as  unconden- 
scd  air,  and  clothes  himself  in  cordensed  air; 
that  he  prepares  his  food  by  means  of  condensed 
ai"-,  and,  by  means  of  the  same  agent,  moves  the 
heaviest  weights  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 
But  the  strangest  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  thou- 
sands of  these  tabcrnaclr-s  formed  of  condensed 
air,  a'  d  going  on  two  legs,  occasionally,  and  on 
account  of  the  production  and  sup])lv  of  those 
forms  of  condensed  air  which  they  require  for 
food  and  clothing,  or  on  account  of  their  honor 
and  power,  destroy  each  other  in  pitched  battles 
by  means  of  condensed  air;  aid  further,  that 
many  pecuVar  ])owers  of  the  bodiless,  conscious, 
thinking.  an<l  sensi  ive  being,  housed  in  his  tab- 
crniu-le,  lo  be  'he  result,  simply,  of  its  internal 
structure,  and  the  arrangement  of  it-!  particles  or 
atoms :  while  chemistry  supjdies  the  clearest 
proof,  that,  as  far  as  concerns  this,  the  uliimatj 
an-d  mo-t  minute  composition  and  structure, 
■which  is  beyond  the  r,ach  of  our  senses,  man  is, 
to  all  appearance,  identical  with  t'-'  ox,  or  with 
the  aiiiiuid  lowc  st  in  the  scale  of  en    ;  on. — fjihiii. 
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LOG-DRIVING  VS  MAINE. 

On  the  falls,  and  the  more  difficult  portions  of 
the  river,  sometimes  immense  jams  form.  In  the 
commencement,  some  unhicky  log  swims  across 
the  narrow  chasm,  striking  some  protruding  por- 
tions of  the  ledge,  and  stops  fast ;  others  come  on, 
and,  meeting  this  ol)struction,  stick  fast  also,  un- 
til thousands  upon  thousands  form  one  dense 
breast-work,  against  and  through  which,  a  boiling, 
leaping  river  rushes  with  terrible  force.  Who 
that  is  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes,  on  viewing 
that  pile  of  massive  logs,  now  densely  packed, 
cross-piled,  and  interwoven  in  every  conceivable 
position  in  a  deep  chasm  with  overhanging  cliffs, 
with  a  mighty  column  of  rushing  water,  whicli, 
like  the  heavy  pressure  upon  an  arch,  confines 
the  whole  more  closely,  wold  decide  otherwise 
than  that  the  mass  must  lie 
in  its  present  position,  eith- 
er to  decay  or  be  moved  by 
some    extraordinary    con-  ^ 

vulsion.  Tens  of  thousand.s 
of  dollars'  worth  lie  in  this 

wild  and  unpromising  posi-  ^j:':.- 

tion.     The  property  involv-  —  " 

ed,  together  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  daring  and  feats  of 
skill  to  be  performed  in 
breaking  that  ''jam,"  invest 
the  whole  with  a  degree  of 
interest  not  common  to  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life, 
and  but  little  realized  by 
many  who  are  even 'fami- 
liar with  the  teruis  lumber 
and  nvcr-driving.  In  so  e 
cases  many  obstructing 
logs  are  to  be  removed  sing- 
ly. Days  and  weeks  some- 
times are  thus  exrended 
before  the  cha  mel  's  clear- 
ed. In  other  ca.'-os  a  single 
point  only  is  to  lie  touclied, 
a  d  the  whole  jam  is  in 
im  on.  To  liit  upon  the 
most  vulnerable  point  is 
the  first  object ;  the  best 
means  of  etfecting  it  next 
claims  atten lion  ;  then  the 
consummation  brings  into 
requisition  all  the  physical 
force,  activity  and  courage 
of  the  men,  more  especially 
those  engaged  at  the  dan- 
gerous points. 

From  the  neighboring 
precipice,  overhanging  the 
scene  of  operation,  a  man 
is  suspended  by  a  rope 
round  his  body,  and  lower- 
ed near  to  the  spot  where  a 
breach  is  to  be  made,  which 
is  always  selected  at  the 
loweredgeof  the  jam.  The 
point  may  be  treacherous, 
and  yield  to  a  feeble  touch, 
or   it   may   require    much 

strength  to  move  it.  In  the 
latter    case,   the    operator 

fastens  a  long  rope  to  a  log, 

the  end  of  which  is  taken 

down  stream   by  a  portion 

of  the  crew,  who  are  to  give 

a  long  pull  and  strong  pull 

when  all  is  ready.    He  then 

commences    prying    while 

they  are  pulling.  If  the  jam 

starts,  or  any  part  of  it,  or 

if  there  be  even  an  indica- 
tion of  its   starting,  he    is 

drawn     suddenly    u])     by 

those  stationed  above  ;  and, 

in  their  excitement  and  ap- 
prehension for  his    safety, 

this  is  frequently  done  witli 

such  haste  as  to  subject  him 

to    bruises    and    scratches 

upon      the      sharp-pointed 

ledges  or  buslics  in  the  way. 

It  may  be  tliought  best   to 

cut  off  tlie  key-log,  or  that 

which    appears    to    be    the 

principal  barrier.     Aecord- 

iiiglv,  he  is  let  down  on  to 

the  jam,  and  as  the  ])lace  to 

be  operated  upon  may  in 

some  cases  be  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  sliore,  he 

cither  walks    to  the  place 

with  tho   rope  attached  to 

his    body,    or,    untying    it, 

leaves    it    where    he    can 

readily  grasp  it  in  time  to 

be  drawn  from  his  perilous 

position.     Often,  where  the 

i)re.ssure    is   direct,   a   few 

bio  ATS  only  are  given  with  the  axe,   when  the  log 

snaps  in  an  instant  witii  a  loud  report,  followeil 
suddenly  by  the  violent  motion  of  the  "jam;" 
and,  ere  our  bold  river-driver  is  jerked  half  way 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff',  scores  of  logs,  in  wildest 
confusion,  rush  beneath  liis  feet,  while  he  yet 
dandles  in  the  air,  above  the  rushing,  tumbling 
mass.  If  that  rope,  on  which  life  and  hope  hang 
thus  suspended,  should  part,  worn  by  the  sharp 
point  of  some  jutting  nick,  death,  certain  anil 
quick,  would  be  incviiable.  The  dcaffunig  noise 
when  such  a  jam  breaks,  ])roduced  by  moving 
logs  whirled  about  like  mere  straw;,  the  crash 
and  breaking  of  some  of  the  largest,  which  part 
apparently  as  easily  as  a  reed  is  severed,  together 
with  the  roar  of  waters,  may  bo  heard  ior  miles. 
— [From  Mr.  "Springer's  Late  Work.] 


IDLERS,  THAT  MIGHT  BE  SET  TO  WORK. 

In  the  search  after  industrial  power  and  econ- 
omy of  human  strength,  it  is  wonderful  that  dofis 
are  left  so  wholly  unemployed  in  America. 
Their  uses,  in  other  countries,  are  thus  described 
in  a  letter  from  Brussels :  "  Dogs,  of  almost 
every  breed,  arc  taught  to  work  by  the  Germans. 
It  looks  odd  enough,  I  assure  you,  to  see  these 
s.agacious  animals,  of  all  descri|)tions,  from  the 
thick-heailcd  bull-dog,  and  mild  and  intelligent 
Newfoundland,  down  to  the  candle-leg,  lialf- 
hoiind  and  snappish  rat-terrier,  .ill  fully  and 
profitably  emjiloyed,  instead  of  lazing  away  their 
time  as  they  do  in  the  United  States.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  dogs,  however,  are  of  the  larger  kind, 
and  it  is  quite  amusing  to  see  their  willingness 
to  work,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  they  are 


employed.  No  person  is  presumed  to  use  a 
wheel-barrow  without  a  dog  to  draw  the  load, 
and  in  vehicles  of  this  kind  we  saw  loads  of  milk, 
wood,  butter,  cabbages,  bricks,  bread,  mortar, 
and  liot  coffee,  and  refreshments  for  travellers. 
All  the  labor  that  the  person  behind  had  to  per- 
form was  to  act  as  steersman,  while  the  dog 
would  draw  the  load,  and  instantly  stop  when  so 
ordered.  Wc  saw  a  few  cases  where  the  team- 
sters had  become  intoxicated  and  fallen  asleep, 
and  the  teams  had  turned  around  to  watch  them." 


All  artificial  movements,  which  come  not  from 
the  very  hearts  of  the  people,  but  arc  made  by 
money,  are  mere  revolts.  Revolutions  are  not 
possible  only  where  there  is  a  great  reason  for 
them. — Kossuth. 


COLONEL  CROCKETT. 

"  I  never  but  once,"  said  the  colonel,  "  was  in 
what  I  call  a  real  genuine  quandary.  It  was 
during  my  electioneering  for  Congress,  at  which 
time  I  strolled  about  in  the  woods,  so  particularly 
pestered  by  politics  that  I  forgot  my  rifle.  Any 
man  may  forget  his  rifle,  you  know;  but  it  isn't 
every  man  can  make  amends  for  his  forgetfulness 
by  Ills  faculties,  I  guess.  It  chanced  that  I  was 
strolling  along,  considerable  detp  in  congres- 
sionals  ;  the  first  thing  that  took  my  fancy  was 
the  snarling  of  some  young  bears,  which  proceed- 
ed from  a  hollow  tree ;  but  I  soon  found  that  I 
could  not  reach  tho  cubs  with  my  hands,  so  I 
went  feet  foremost,  to  see  if  I  could  draw  them 
up  by  the  toes.  I  hung  on  the  top  of  the  hole, 
straining  with  all  my  might  to  reach  them,  unti/ 
at  last  my  hands  slipped, 
and  down  I  went,  more 
than  twenty  feet,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  that  hole,  and  there 
I  found  myself  almost  hip 
deep  in  a  family  of  fine 
'}-  young  bears.     I  soon  found 

^%.  that  I  might  as  well  under- 

take to  climb  up  the  greasi- 
est part  of  a  rainbow,  as  to 
get  back — the  hole  in  the 
tree  being  so  large,  and  its 
sides  so  smooth  and  slip 
pory  from  the  rain.  Now 
this  was  a  real,  genuine,  reg- 
ular quandary  !  If  so  be  I 
was  to  shout,  it  would  have 
been  doubtful  whether  they 
would  hear  me  at  the  set- 
tlement, and  if  they  did 
hear  me,  the  story  would 
ruin  my  election  ;  for  they 
were  of  a  quality  too  cute 
to  vote  for  a  man  that  ven- 
tured into  a  place  that  he 
could  n't  get  himself  outof. 
Well,  now,  while  I  was  cal- 
culating whether  it  was 
best  to  shout  for  help,  or  to 
■wait  in  the  hole  until  after 
election,  I  heard  a  kind  of 
grumbling  and  growling 
overhead ;  and  looking,  I 
saw  the  old  bear  coming 
down  stern  foremost  upon 
me.  My  motto  is  always 
"■^  go  ahead  r  and  as  soon  as 
she  lowered  herself  within 
my  reach,  I  got  a  tight  grip 
of  her  tail  in  my  left  hand, 
and  with  my  little  buck- 
hafted  pen-knife  in  the  oth- 
er, I  commenced  spurring 
her  forward.  I  '11  be  shot 
if  ever  a  member  of  Con- 
gress rose  quicker  in  the 
■world  than  I  did!  She 
took  me  out  in  the  shake 
of  a  lamb's  tail." — Yankee 
Blade. 


GEORGE    ■WASniNGTOK,    FIItST    PRESIDEN'T    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


COOLXKSS. 

The  Duke  of  Marlliorough  possessed  great 
command  of  temper,  and  never  permitted  it  to  be 
rullled  by  little  things.  As  he  was  riding  one 
dav  with  Commissary  Marriott,  it  began  to  rain, 
and  be  call(;d  to  his  servant  for  his  cloak.  The 
servant  not  liriiiging  it  imni' diately.  he  railed  for 
it  again.  The  servant  being  embarrassed  wiih 
the  siraps  and  buckles,  did  not  come  u]i  to  him. 
At  last,  it  raining  very  liard,  the  duke  called  to 
him  again,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  about 
that  he  did  not  bring  his  cloak.  "You  must 
stay,  sir,"  grumbled  the  fellow,  "  if  it  rains  cats 
and  <higs,  tdl  I  can  get  at  it."  The  duke  turned 
round  to  Harriot,  and  said  very  coolly,  "  Now  I 
would  not  be  of  that  fellow's  temper  for  all  tho 
world." — [Historical  Sketches.] 


SPEED  OF  THE  MAGNET  ilRRENT. 

A  long  experience  of  the  coast  survey,  with 
.some  dozen  ditt'erent  lines  of  telegraph,  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  the  galvanic 
current  is  about  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred 
miles  per  second.  The  time  of  transit  between 
Itoston  and  Bangor  was  recently  measured,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  time  occupied  in  tlie 
transmission,  was  one  sixtccii-thousandtli  of  a 
second,  aiul  the  velocity  of  the  rate  of  sixteen 
thousand  miles  jicr  second,  which  is  about  six 
hundred  miles  per  second  more  than  the  aver- 
age of  other  experiments.  If  it  is  desirable, 
the  Yankee  can  be  found  who  ■ndll  make  an 
effort  to  improve  upon  this  speed,  for  in  this 
day  of  rapid  transition,  .speed  is  still  sought  for. 
— "Boston  Journal. 


HIGH   LIFE. 

Few  persons  have  seen  so 
mucli  of  the  various  aspects 
of  life  as  myself;  few,  there- 
fore, can  be  better  judges 
of  the  difference  between 
great  poverty  and  great 
wealth  ;  but,  after  all,  this 
does  not  by  any  means  con- 
stitute the  chief  distinction 
between  the  high  and  low 
states.  No  ;  the  signal  con- 
trast is  not  in  the  external 
circumstances,  but  in  the 
totally  ojiposite  minds  of 
the  two  classes  as  to  their 
respective  enjoyment.  The 
siK  lety  in  whicii  1  formerly 
moved  was  all  cbcerfulnes.-, 
fun,  fVolic  and  vivacity. 
They  cared  for  nothing, 
thought  of  nothing  beyond 
the  plea^^ure  of  the  present 
hour;  and  to  these  they 
gave  themselves  up  with 
the  keenest  relish.  Look  at 
the  circles  in  which  I  now 
move.  Can  anything  be 
more  "  weary,  stale,  flat  and 
unprofitable"  than  their 
whole  course  of  life  "?  Why, 
one  might  as  well  be  in  the 
tread-mill  as  toiling  in  the 
stuiiid,  monotonous  round 
of  what  they  call  pleasure. 
I'leasnrc,  indeed  !  when  all 
merriment,  all  indulgence 
of  our  natural  emo  ions,  if  they  be  of  a  joyous 
nature,  are  declari  d  to  be  vulgar.  There  can  be 
no  conliMlity  where  there  is  so  much  exclusive 
ness.  No:  all  is  coldness,  reserve  and  universal 
ennui  even  where  this  starehness  of  manner  is 
unaccompanied  bv  anv  very  strict  rigor  in  mat- 
ters  of  conduct.  "Look,  now,  at  these  quadrille 
dancers  in  ano;her  room;  they  have  been  sup- 
])ing,  they  have  been  drinking  as  much  cham- 
pagne as  they  liked,  the  band  is  capital,  tlic  men 
are  young  and  the  girls  are  pretty ;  and  yet,  did 
you"  ever  see  such  crawling  movements — such 
solemn  looks  ?— as  if  they  were  all  dragging 
themselves  through  the  most  irksome  task  in  the 
world  I  (),  what  a  different  thing  was  a  country 
dance  in  my  younger  days ! — Memoirs  of  tht 
Duchess  of  St.  Allians. 


s: 
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FREDERICK   GLEASON,   Pkoprietor. 
MATUKIN  M.   BALLOD,   Editor. 

CO\TENTS  OF  OUR  NEXT  NUMBER. 

"  The  Village  MilliniT.  or  Changing  Places  in  the  World," 
a  story,  hy  («ko.  Canning  IIii.l. 

"  Ijook  Up,''  a  prose  sketch,  by  ^!rs.  S.  P.  PoDonTT. 
"  lto.se  AiUli.sou,  or  the  Mock  Suitor,"   u  Btory,  by  Mrs. 

E.  C.  LOVERINO. 

"  A  Sketch  of  Humor,"  by  Uncle  TonT. 
"  Parting  in  Sorrow,"  verses,  from  the  Spanish,  by  W. 
E.  Knowlks. 

"  My  Absent  Love,"  lines,  by  Miss  Sarah  M.  IIowe. 

"  Life,"  verses,  by  i*ERS\  S.  Lewis. 

"Forest  Worship,"  lines,  by  Ovkoli.ne  A.  IlATDEN. 

"God's  Image,"  ver.ses,  by  0,VEN  G.  Warren. 

"  Man,"  lines,  by  Uatten  S.mith. 

"  Friendship  and  Love,"  ver.ses.  by  J.  Alford. 

"  Black  Eyes  and  Blue,"  lines,  by  Susan  IL  Blaisdell. 

"  The  Promised  Rest,"  verses,  by  W.  A.  Fogg. 

"  The  Beauties  of  Nature,"  lines,  by  Wm.  V.  Noel. 

"Musings,"  by  Miss  A.  M.  Barnes. 

"  Home  'i'rcasurcs,''  ver.'^es,  by  Finley  Johnson. 

"  liural  lieHections,"  a  poem,  ly  ('.  II.  Stewart. 

"  The  Stricken  Pine,"  verses,  by  W.  T.  Uilsee. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  fine  picture  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, situated  on  the  north  side  of  Locust  street. 

A  fac  similo  of  the  silver  tpade  and  ornamented  wheel- 
barrow used  by  Lord  Elgin  at  the  commencement  of  labor 
for  the  Ontario,  Simcoe  &  Huron  Railroad,  in  Toronto. 

A  second  picture  of  this  interesting  scene,  representing 
the  ceremony  of  turning  the  first  sod. 

A  fine  winter  sccre  on  t:.e  continent,  representing 
sledging  in  Stockholm,  the  Swedish  metropolis. 

A  view  of  H.  Jl.  Steamer  Intrepid,  driven  forty  feet  upon 
an  Iceberg,  in  Baffin's  Bay. 

A  fine  oiiginal  likeness  of  His  Ilonor,  Benjamin  Seaver, 
newly  elected  fllayor  of  Boston. 

View  of  the  city  of  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and 
the  seat  of  government  of  British  India. 

A  view  of  the  interior  of  Union  ILilI,  Boston,  as  it  ap- 
peared during  one  of  the  late  Almack's  Balls. 

Two  fine  and  interesting  pictures  of  poultry,  represent- 
ing the  Dorking  and  Cochin-China  Fowls. 

A  large  and  accurate  picture  of  Abdul  Medjid,  Sultan  of 
Turkey — an  engraving  of  much  interest  and  value. 

A  picture  of  the  famous  Boston  sleigli  known  as  Cleo- 
patra's Barge,  the  most  superb  one  in  the  world. 

A  characteristic  picture  of  the  Yivandiere  at  Paris,  with 
a  bivouac  of  the  National  Guard  in  the  streets. 


MISSING  nu:mbers. 

We  are  occasionally  receiving  letters  from  our 
subscribers  complaining  that  they  do  not  receive 
their  papers.  Now  we  can  assure  such  that  the 
Pictorial  is  always  mailed  at  the  Boston  post- 
office  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  care,  and 
that  if  they  are  not  received  by  the  subscribers, 
they  are  taken  by  the  employees  of  Uncle  Sam. 
We  know  this  to  be  the  case  in  more  than  one 
instance,  and  shall  publish  names  if  it  occurs 
again.  It  seems  that  we  publish  so  good  a  pa- 
per that  it  is  hard  to  get  it  safely  through  the 
mail ;  well,  we  can't  help  it,  all  we  can  do  is  to 
address  the  papers  faithfully,  and  deposit  them 
in  the  post-office. 


AT  FAULT. 

One  of  the  actors  at  the  Comedie  Francaise 
stopped  short  in  a  tragedy  at  this  passage,  "  I 
was  in  Rome."  It  was  in  vain  that  he  began  the 
passage  several  times,  he  never  could  get  farther 
than  Rome.  At  last  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  seeing  that  the  prompter,  as  embarrassed  as 
himself  was  unable  to  find  the  place,  or  to  give 
him  any  assistance,  he  turned  his  ej-cs  coolly 
upon  him,  and  said  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
"  Well,  sir,  what  was  I  doing  in  Rome  f 


<  ^ »^  » 


Effects  of  Christiaxity — The  last  "Pol- 
ynesian," published  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
contains  a  proclamation  of  the  king  that  the  18th 
of  December  be  observed  in  all  the  islands  as  a 
day  of  general  thanksgiving  for  the  nicn-ics  of  an 
ever  watchful  and  kind  Providence.  It  is  only 
thirty  years  since  they  worshipped  thegod.s  their 
own  hands  had  made. 


A  CuEiosiTY. — A  single  sheet  of  paper  has 
been  manufactured  in  England  2500  yards  long, 
46  inches  wide,  which  weighed  nearly  seven 
hundred  'ivcight. 


4     ^m^    *~ 


Ancient. — They  have  a  sable  muff  in  Man- 
chester, Eng.,  knoivn  to  be  200  years  old ! 


MODERN  DISCOVERIES. 

The  present  century  is  emphatically  the  age  of 
discovery  and  interest ;  the  fifty  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  1800,  have  produced  greater  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  than  all  the  centuries 
that  have  preceded  it.  Even  the  invention  of 
printing  has  been  so  applied,  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  press  has  been  almost  quadrupled, — we 
allude  to  the  invention  of  those  fast  presses  which 
work  with  almost  lightning-like  rapidity,  and 
which  throw  off  in  a  single  hour  more  impres- 
sions than  the  old  hand  presses  were  capable  of 
producing  in  a  day. 

During  the  present  half  century  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  steam  has  entirely  revolutionized 
the  system  of  locomotion  and  machinery,  almost 
annihilating  space,  and  bringing  the  ends  of  the 
earth  into  coinmnnication  with  each  other.  This 
great  power  which  travels  land  and  ocean,  and 
makes  the  most  remote  nations  acquainted  with 
each  other,  the  power  which  diffuses  intelligence 
over  the  whole  earth,  will,  in  time,  lead  to  the 
universal  fraternity  of  nations.  More  startling 
and  wondrous  still,  is  the  taming  of  the  lightning 
to  the  docile  use  of  man.  What  imagination,  only 
a  few  years  since,  could  have  pictured  the  possi- 
bility of  distancing  time  in  its  most  rapid  flight, 
and  instantaneously  communicating  with  the 
ends  of  iJie  earth  ? 

The  electric  wire  will  ever  be  the  marvel  of 
this  age.  Then  in  the  arts,  the  wondei'ful  dis- 
covery of  Daguerre  stamps  the  19th  century  with 
glory.  There  is  something  so  sublime  in  his 
discovery,  that  its  operation,  familiar  as  it  is, 
seems  little  less  than  marvellous.  The  idea  of 
making  the  sun  turn  artist,  surpasses  all  the 
strangeness  of  fiction.  What  discoveries  may  be 
left  in  store  for  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  is 
not  for  man  to  tell — to  prophesy  would  be  to  in- 
vent. It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  physical 
science  will  bo  still  more  advanced  and  even 
brought  to  its  acme. 

Already  we  read  the  hidden  secrets  of  the 
stan-y  sky — already  we  can  calculate  most  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
— already  we  can  travel  sea  and  land  with  whirl- 
wind speed — but  the  fields  of  air  remain  yet  un- 
navigated  ;  they  have  been  pierced  by  daring  ad- 
venturers, but  the  power  of  controlling  space  has 
not  yet  been  attained.  The  minds  of  scientific 
men,  however,  are  steadily  devoted  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  vast  problem,  and  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably hope  that  some  means  of  safely  trav- 
elling the  air  may  at  no  distant  period  bo  suc- 
cessfully attained. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  the  flying  packets  between  Liverpool 
and  Boston  may  be  chronicled  in  papers  that 
will  be  read  by  some  who  now  read  this  sheet. 
Such  a  discovery  would  not  be  more  surprising 
than  many  that  have  now  become  so  familiar  to 
us.  We  take  what  would  have  been  a  few  years 
since  the  most  astonishing  events  as  mere  mat- 
ters of  course,  and  if,  next  year,  we  should  see 
members  of  congress,  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
buckle  on  their  wings  and  fly  off  to  their  homes, 
like  migratory  geese,  we  shall  not  be  much  more 
moved  than  we  were  a  few  years  since  at  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  steamer  from  Great  Britain. 

We  expect  the  day  will  arrive  when  friends 
will  drop  in  to  see  us  through  holes  in  the  roof 
and  wings  will  be  as  common  as  Mackintoshes 
and  India  rubbers.  At  evening  parlies  the  an- 
nouncement of  "  Mrs.  Bloomer's  balloon  at  the 
door,"  will  create  no  suqirise,  and  the  expression 
of  ■'  that  air  machine  "  will  cease  to  be  any  longer 
unfrrammatica!. 


THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Pictorial  is  now 
for  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodi- 
cal agencies  throughout  the  country,  comprising 
Jive  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  original  reading 
matter,  and  containing  some  six  hundred  superb 
engravings,  altogether  forming  a  splendid  orna- 
ment for  the  parlor  and  ccntrc-tablc.  The 
volume  is  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  back  and 
edges,  and  ornamented  sides,  with  a  beautiful 
illumined  title-page  and  index,  and  sold  for 
tliree  eluUars  each. 


Destruction. — There  have  been  342  fu-es  in 
New  York  in  1851,  and  215  false  alarms. 


Extensive. — The  area  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
exceeds  four  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles, 
and  its  tributary  rivers  drain  a  larger  country 
than  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Oronoco  combined. 


■  <  »»»  > 


Good. — We  notice  a  great  Kossuth  meeting 
in  Milwaukee,  and  another  at  South  Hero,  Vt., 
which  resolved  to  afford  some  material  aid. 


KOSSUTH'S  PROGRESS. 

Every  fresh  oratorical  effort  of  the  exiled  Hun- 
garian only  serves  the  more  completely  to  as- 
tonish us  by  its  wonderful  power  of  rhetoric  and 
persuasion,  coupled  with  such  eloquence  as  it 
has  rarely  been  the  lot  of  man  to  listen  to.  We 
believe  that  we  have  spoken  sufticiently  plain  in 
our  columns  as  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  coun- 
tenance any  armed  intervention  of  our  govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  Hungary,  or  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation  ;  but  still,  we  go  heart  and  hand  for 
affording  from  out  our  individual  bounty,  ample 
Iiecuniary  aid,  such  as  will  help  to  supply  the 
down-trodden  Hungarians  with  the  ''sinews  of 
war,"  arms  and  ammunition,  with  which  to  effect 
their  freedom. 

That  the  hearts  of  the  American  i)eopk'  are 
with  Kos.vuth  and  his  brethren,  is  a  fact  so  ))lain 
that  he  who  runs  niny  read  ;  and  all  the  clibrts 
of  the  most  cunning  wire-pullers  at  Washington 
and  elsewhere,  cannot  blind  the  community  to 
the  fact.  His  principles  are  American  princi- 
ples ;  his  object  just  such  as  every  American 
heart  gloriei  in.  He  wishes  only  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  countenance  of  Americans,  and 
this  he  will  have.  It  has  been  said  that  Kossuth 
may  make  for  us  our  next  president.  This  is 
more  than  probable,  and  we  do  not  regret  it,  for 
the  noble  Hungarian  cause  is  one  which  the  God 
of  justice  will  eventually  bless. 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  country  should  do 
all  by  its  moral  influence  as  a  nation,  and  all  by 
its  individual  cflForts  as  a  people,  to  extend  the 
glorious  freedom  we  enjoy  over  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  any  man, 
or  candidate  for  the  presidency,  who  will  not  sub- 
scribe to  this  doctrine,  may  never  receive  the  suf- 
frage of  the  American  people.  The  cold  policy 
that  reigns  at  Washington  savors  too  much  of 
selfishness  and  president-making  to  suit  the  pub- 
lic taste.  An  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact,  that 
while  a  parcel  of  congressmen  were  discussing  at 
lecgth  the  propriety  of  welcoming  Kossuth  as 
the  nation's  guest,  the  people  themselves  took 
the  exile  in  band,  and  gave  him  a  welcome  that 
must  thrill  all  over  Europe. 

The  welcome,  stiff,  studied,  and  diplomatic  to 
the  utmost  degree,  that  Kossuth  met  at  Wash- 
ington, was  tendered  to  him  by  the  agents — the 
servants  of  the  people ;  but  the  glad  shouts  of 
welcome  in  New-York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, were  the  whole-souled,  hearty  expressions 
of  manly  feeling,  by  the  sovereign  people  them- 
selves. 

*     m  a  ^     I 

PRESERVE  FOR  BINDING. 

We  wi.sh  to  impress  it  upon  our  subscribers  to 
begin  thus  early  in  the  volume  to  preserve  their 
files  with  care,  as  wo  now  see  how  fine  an  orna- 
ment, and  how  valuable  a  book,  a  bound  volume 
of  the  Pictorial  makes.  Many  of  those  papers 
handed  in  for  binding,  we  find  injured  too  badly 
for  preservation,  but  these  numbers  can  be  re- 
placed at  a  cost  of  six  cents  each,  in  volume 
first.  Let  every  subscriber  then  carefully  pre- 
serve the  sets  of  the  paper  from  this  date  for 
bindinsr. 


Postage. — There  are  a  large  number  of  let- 
ters lying  in  the  Boston  post-office  addressed  to 
us,  but  the  [iSBtagc  not  being  paid,  we  have  re- 
fused them,  and  skull  continue  to  refuse  all  letters 
addressed  to  this  office  unless  postage  is  paid.  No 
doubt  many  persons  who  have  addressed  us 
without  paying  postage,  have  wondered  that 
their  letters  are  not  answered,  and  in  t'  is  para- 
graph they  will  learn  the  reason. 


Removals. — When  any  one  of  our  subscrib- 
ers moves  from  one  place  to  another,  and  sends 
us  word  to  have  the  address  of  his  paper  altered, 
let  him  be  careful  to  specify  where  it  has  been 
sent  heretofore,  as  well  as  to  name  the  place 
where  he  wishes  it  sent  for  the  future. 


Napoleon  the  Little. — Louis  Napoleon,  in 
respect  to  age,  begins  where  his  uncle  left  off. 
His  age  is  44  ;  his  uncle  was  just  44  when  he  ab- 
dicated the  throne  at  Fontainbleau,  and  thus  vir- 
tually ended  his  career  of  usurpation  and  glory. 


Disappointment. — The  Liberals  of  Italy  and 
Germany  were  much  discouraged  by  the  turn  of 
events  in  France,  and  probably  no  effort  at  revo- 
lution in  either  place  will  be  made  at  present. 


Mortality. — The  total  mortality  in  Boston 
in  the  year  1847  amounted  to  .385.3;  in  1848, 
36G3  ;  '49,  5079;  '50.  3fi67  ;  '.'il,  385G. 
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Query. — Why  is  a  kiss  like  the  creation ' 
Because  it  is  made  of  nothing — and  is  good. 


In  this  city  by  Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  Mr.  Thomas  Gor- 
don to  Miss  I'hebe  0.  Smith,  both  of  Newton. 

liy  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  .Joseph  \V .  I'rescott,  of  Con- 
cord, N.  H  ,  to  Jliss  Mary  P.  Whittle,  of  Wearc  Center, 
N.  H.  :  Mr.  Andrew  l\Iorrison  to  Miss  Marv  A.  Hutton. 

By  Rev.  Willi.am  Thompson,  Mr.  Edward  White  to  Miss 
Eebecea  (Jilmorc.  both  of  Norfolk.  Va. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Reed  to  Miss  Eliza 
A.  Howe,  both  of  Worcester. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  K.  D.  Williams,  of  Boston,  to 
Miss  Lucy  II.  I,ittleflel<l,  of  Somervill  •. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Street,  Mr.  Jott  Grant,  of  Kennebunk, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Albce,  of  Boston  ;  also,  Mr.  .lohu  M.  llowe 
to  .Miss  Catlierine  K.  Frazier,  both  of  Boston. 

Bv  Rev.  l>.  H.  Oreenleaf,  Mr.  B.  H.  Ilersey  to  Miss  Em- 
ma Belji'.-i.  both  of  Charlestown. 

At  Canibiidgciiort,  by  Rev.  \Y.  A.  Stearns,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Simonds  to  Mis  .lulia  M.  Eaton,  both  ot  C. 

At  Roxliury,  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Anderson,  Mr.  Gio.  F.  J  lyce 
to  Miss  Reliance  H.  Tucker,  botli  of  R. 

At  Charlc'town.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Townley,  Mr.  A^'illiam  C. 
Homer  to  Miss  M         .*  Ann  Daniels,  iioth  of  C. 

At  tonuTv...e,  oy  Rev.  C.  H.  Top'.itf,  Mr.  Reuben  Ilor- 
ton,  .1.-..  to  Miss  Abby  Munroe,  both  of  S. 

At  Milford.  by  Rev.  George  W.  Stacy,  Mr.  Charles  S. 
W.  D.iy  to  Miss  M.-leuee  L.  Darling,  both  of  Milford. 

In  Portland,  Me  ,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Samuel  Bar- 
barick  to  Miss  i'rances  1*.  Newman. 


In  this  city.  Miss  Ann  Eliza  Merriam,  22  ;  Mrs.  Louisa 
Dickinson,  2y  ;  Mrs.  Eunice  K.  Brown,  71 ;  Mrs.  Sarah 
Stone,  51 ;  Mr.  John  Atkins,  63 ;  Mrs.  Abigail  Smith,  79  ; 
Mr.  .loseph  Bassett,  G7  :  Miss  Ann  Elizi  Merriam,  22. 

At  East  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Hannah  Traris,  63. 

At  Ca  abridge,  Mrs.  Sarah  Townsend,  67,  formerly  of 
Portsmouth,  N   11. 

At  East  Boston,  Clarinda  Treadwell,  10  months. 

At  Charlestown.  Nancy  .lane  Bailey,  18  years  7  months. 

At  Dorchester,  Mrs.  Itachel  Hall,  9J. 

At  Sonle^villt^  Charles  Edward  Holbrook,  4  mos.  3  days. 

At  Roxbury,  Frederick  Bagnall.G  moiitlis  ;  Deering  Ilea 
Dexter,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Dexter,  of  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  3  jears,  4  months. 

At  Salem,  Mrs.  Catherine  Lord,  24  ;  Mr.  Ephraim 
Brown,  53  :  Mrs.  Abigail  Gould,  88. 

At  Topsfield,  Mrs.  Susan  Cummings, extensively  known 
as  the  landlaily  of  the  Topsfield  Hotel. 

At  Newburyport.  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Watts,  89. 

At  Amesbury,  liiidget  Morrill,  39. 

At  Portsmouth,  N.  11..  Capt.  Robert  Neal,  72.  He  wa^ 
an  ofilcer  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  commanded  Fort  Mc- 
Clary,  in  Portsmouth  harbor,  during  the  war  of  1812-15. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Tibbetts,  85. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Mrs.  Anna  MorrcU,  51 ;  Capt.  Ebene- 
zer  Cross,  88  years,  6  months. 

At  Montgomery,  Texas,  Mr.  Cyrus  Dikeman,  53,  for- 
merly of  New  Haven,  Conn. 


— AND — 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL, 


GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE   HALLS   OF   SCIEXCE. 

DT  WILLUM  E.   KSOWLES. 

'Tis  from  the  balls  cf  scicucc,  pure  and  bright, 
There  shines  arouud  a  halloaed  flame  of  light ; 
■Which  moulds  the  minds  and  hearts  of  gifted  youth; 
And  guides  them  on  to  wisdom  and  to  truth. 

Fair  srience  here  her  shining  laurels  yieldt, 
More  bright  than  those  won  on  earth's  battle  fields ; 
Tirtue,  and  hope,  and  genius,  here  combine, 
And  lay  theu-  honors  at  its  sacred  shrine. 

Progress  succeeds  fair  education's  light, 
Improvement's  car  moves  onward  in  its  might ; 
■R'hile  crime  recedes  at  its  triumphant  sway. 
And  truth  and  knowledge,  ciuccn-Uke,  "rule  the  day.'' 

More  pure  than  gold,  when  from  the  mint  it  falls, 
Should  be  the  truths  held  forth  within  these  walls ; 
As  pure  as  draughts  from  deep  Castilisn  streams. 
Or  guardian  angels  seen  in  midnight  dreams. 

And  let  the  fadeless  wreath  of  love  adorn 
Our  halls  of  science  ;  that  in  early  mom 
Our  rising  youth  may  learn  to  love  mankind. 
And  heart  to  heart  in     es  of  friendship  bind. 

Then  shall  religion"?  <-nlightcning  light 
Encircle  science  with  a.  halo  bright ; 
And  while  they  reign ,  their  lights  on  high  will  blaze. 
And  mind,  expanded,  future  honors  raise. 
Wilson  Collrgiate  Institute,  Jav.,  1852. 


[>Vritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  THREE   SIXES: 

OR. 

THE  MISERIES  OF  GOOD  LUCK 

BT  THE  OLD  "ON 

PiiiLETCS  Eangle  knew  verj'  little  about 
New  York ;  but  he  always  regarded  it  as  the 
greatest  city  in  creation.  It  was  to  him  what 
Mecca  and  ISIcdina  arc  to  the  Mahomcdans,  and 
from  his  earliest  years  a  pilgrimage  to  the  em- 
pire city  "was  a  dream  to  be  realized  as  soon  as 
the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  would  warrant  liis  departure  from 
his  native  town.  The  means  and  his  majority 
an-ived  together,  and  he  embarked  on  board  a 
railroad  car  after  many  a  week  of  anxiou.?  thought 
and  preparation.  His  voyage  from  Fall  River 
through  the  Sound,  was  to  his  limited  vision  as 
important  and  perilous  as  that  of  Columbus 
through  the  trackless  Atlantic.  But  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  insure  his  life  before 
starting,  and  so  he  knew  that  his  old  mother 
would  lose  nothing  by  his  death,  and  hence  his 
conscience  was  perfectly  easy.  When  the  boat 
came  in  at  pier  Xo.  1,  North  River,  he  abandoned 
himself  and  his  carpet-biig  to  a  Hat-headed  cab- 
man, with  one  eye  and  a  tobacco  i)ipe,  who, 
while  he  blew  the  smoke  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
aromatic  mouth  into  Rangle's  face,  assured  the 
young  man  that  he  could  take  him  to  a  nice 
quiet  lodging-Iiousc,  wliere  he  could  board  cheap, 
and  live  upon  the  "  wei-y  best  of  grub." 

For  the  short  transit  to  a  low  tavern  in  Eosevelt 
street,  the  friendly  cabman  demanded  only 
"  eight  shillin,"  begging  the  traveller  not  to 
mention  it,  because  it  was  only  half-price,  and 
his  brother  wliips  might  make  a  '•  muss  "  if  they 
were  to  hear  of  his  generosity. 

The  tavern,  at  the  door  of  which  Philetus  was 
landed,  was  one  of  those  "  cheap  and  nasty ''  ca- 
ravanserais which  abound  in  Gotham.  The  bar- 
room had  faded  red  bombazine  curtains  to  the 
windows,  and  a  wooden  screen  before  the  en- 
trance door.  The  apartment  was  low  and  dingy, 
with  a  spotted  ceiling,  over  the  whole  area  of 
which  paper  fly-traps  and  Christmas  greens  were 
ingeniously  interwoven.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  cheap  prints  of  racc-horscs,  Yankee  SuUi- 
vans,  Tom  Ilycrs  and  Moses.  Dingy  bottles, 
flanked  by  ancient  lemons,  loaded  the  shelves  of 
the  bar,  in  which  sat  a  bald-headed,  red-nosed 
man,  whose  brogue  proclaimed  him  to  be  an 
"exile  of  Erin."  A  cylindrical  coal  stove  in  the 
centre  supported  a  luige  copper,  furnished  with 
a  brass  fassctt.  Half  a  dozen  ill-looking  indi- 
viduals were  playing  at  dominoes  at  a  little  oil- 
cloth covered  table,  smoking  very  bad  cigars, 
and  expectorating  on  the  sanded  floor. 

Philetus  thought  it  all  verj-  fine,  for  be  was 
very  green,  and  determined  to  be  ])leascd  at  all 
he  saw.  Having  confided  bis  carpet-bag  to  the 
landlord,  and  arranged  the  terms  of  board,  he 
Bat  down,  with  a  New  York  Herald  in  liis  hand 
and  baked  bis  head  at  the  stove,  drawing  large 
draugiits  on  a  thick  Bowery  cigar,  which  made 
him  feel  unwell  and  weak,  and  confused  his  per- 
ceptions of  the  drift  of  the  leading  article. 


After  spending  an  hour  in  this  agreeable  man- 
ner, he  walked  out  into  Chatham  street,  and 
went  into  a  mock  auction  store,  where  he  bought 
a  card  of  iron  bladed  penknives,  for  ten  dollars, 
on  the  assurance  of  the  Peter  Funk  that  they 
were  Rogers'  best.  He  wandered  about  town 
till  evening,  supporting  himself  by  peanuts  and 
molasses  candy,  and  devouring  all  the  sights 
with  his  huge  gooseberry  eyes.  It  was  a  sleety, 
slosby  day,  and  the  most  uncomfortable  walking 
possible,  but  he  was  determined  to  bo  happy, 
and  succeeded. 

At  nigh'.fall  he  returned  to  the  '"  Harp  of  Erin"' 
(that  was  the  name  of  his  hotel),  pretty  well  tired 
and  fagged  out. 

■■  Faith !  you're  jist  in  time,  Mr.  Bangle,"  said 
the  red-nosed  landlord.  '"  There,  jist  one  share 
iu  the  raffle  left.  Put  down  your  money  and  go 
in  and  win." 

''  Win  what "?"  asked  Philetus. 

''  Only  hark  to  him  !''  cried  the  landlord,  ad- 
dressing tlie  crowded  bar-room.  '"  He  doesn't 
know  of  the  raffle.  Why,  bless  your  sowl,  its 
Fantail,  the  famous  runnin'  mare  that  bate  Lady 
Sutton  on  the  Hunting  Park  course,  is  to  be 
raffled  for  this  blessed  min"it — sadtlic  and  bridle 
thrown  in — to  be  seen  at  any  time  at  Springer 
&  Snap's,  24th  street,  comer  of  Third  avenue — 
fifty  shares  at  five  doll.trs  a  share."' 

'•  Only  one  share  left,"  said  a  groggy  individ- 
tial,  witli  one  rusty  spur  on  bis  right  boot-hetl, 
and  smelling  very  strongly  of  the  stable. 

'■  Take  it,  sir,  and  lani  the  crowd  !"'  said  the 
benevolent  landlord. 

"  I'll  do  it,  by  Jerusalem  !"'  cried  Philetus,  and 
be  purchased  the  last  ticket. 

"Now  then,  gentlemen,"'  said  the  landlord, 
dragging  a  ricketty  table,  covered  with  green 
baize,  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  '•  fair  pl!'.y"s 
a  jewel.  There's  the  tools.  Three  dice  and 
three  throws  a  piece.  The  bowlder  of  ticket 
No.  1,  begins.     Now,  my  darlins  !" 

No.  49  threw  three  sixes,  three  times  running. 
'■  Mend  that  if  you  can  !"  cried  he,  throwing 
down  the  box. 

Philetus's  countenance  fell,  but  he  clutched 
the  box.  and  after  "  mixing  the  dice  "  as  he  call- 
ed it,  threw — three  sixes,  three  times  running. 

•■  You"vc  tied  him  !"'  shouted  the  landlord. 
"  Now,  bullies !"' 

No.  49  tucked  up  hi."  sleeves,  moistened  the 
palm  of  bis  right  hand,  and  went  to  v/ork.  Three 
sixes!     Si.x — five — deuce.     Six — six — deuce! 

Philetus  was  ner^•ous  and  his  hand  shook  like 
an  aspen.  Three  sixes  !  Three  sixes !  Three 
sixes  ! 

'■  Hurray  !"  shouted  the  landlord.  '•  That 
bates  Bannagber  intircly.  The  greatest  throws 
on  record.  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Eangle  !  Bravo, 
sir!  you  done  it  proudly — j-ou've  gone  it  nobly 
— and  the  buck's  your  own — the  horse  is  yours. 
I  give  you  joj'.    Now  then,  to  supper !" 

The  rioto -s  assemblage,  beaded  by  the  lard- 
lord,  and  bca'ing  Philetus  in  their  midst,  poured 
into  the  supper  room,  and  took  their  seats  at  the 
table,  which  was  spread  with  a  rude  barbaric 
prodigality.  Eangle  was  conducted  to  the  seat 
of  honor,  supported  by  the  red-nosed  landlord  on 
his  right,  and  the  groggy  gentleman  with  the 
spur  on  liis  left.  *. 

The  guests  ate  like  famished  wolves,  and 
drank  and  smoked  like  jiirates.  Poor  Philetus 
was  toasted  and  drank  in  '"  health  five  fathoms 
deep."'  The  party  broke  up  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  or  rather,  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
as  the  new?pap('r  reporters  say,  and,  worn  out 
with  excitement,  Mr.  Philetus  Eangle  was  pre- 
paring to  retire  to  his  bed,  when  the  red-nosed 
landlord  totichcd  him  on  the  shoulder. 

''■  You"ll  plaze  to  settle,  if  its  convauicnt,"  said 
he,  holding  on  to  the  bed  candle. 

'•  To  settle  what !"  said  Philetus.  ■•  I've  paid 
you  a  week's  board  in  advance."' 

"  Yc  have — and  glory  be  to  you  for  that  same. 
But  the  supper  for  them  gentlemen."" 

■•  The  supper  for  the  gentlemen  !'" 

'■  Yes,  sir,  for  the  crowd.  T.ie  winner  pays 
the  trate  you  know — that"s  the  law  of  the  raffle 
as  laid  down  in  the  statute  book."' 

There  was  no  appeal.  With  a  heavy  heart 
Philetus  liquidated  the  account,  though  he  had 
very  little  left  after  doing  so. 

■■  I  see  how  it  is."  said  he,  as  be  blew  out  liis 
candle  and  stepped  into  bed.  "  I  must  sell  that 
marc  in  the  morning,  tbougli  I'd  have  like  to 
have  sliown  her  to  my  poor  mother.  Any  how, 
I've  made  a  first  rate  speculation." 

After  breakfast,  in  tlie  morning,  be  procured 
from  the  landlord  the  stable-keeijer's  address. 

"  Ye're  going  to  have  a  ride,"'  said  the  land- 


lord. '•  A  pleasant  moriiiu'  to  you.  Ah  !  its  the 
illigant  figU'O  ye'li  make  in  the  saddle,  sure! 
But  you  must  howld  her  hard,  sir.  she's  the  devil 
if  she  gets  her  bead."' 

Furnished  by  credentials  from  the  landlord, 
Philetus  found  the  .stable-keeper  and  demanded 
the  animal. 

'■  Trot  her  out,"  said  he.  conscquentiall'-,  '•  and 
put  the  saddle  on  her." 

"  Can't  be  done,  sir,'"  replied  the  raan.grinning. 

"  Why  ."o  !'' 

"  'Cos,"  replied  tlic  stable-keeper,  speaking 
very  slowly,  "  the  animal  died  last  night  about 
half-past  twelve  o'clock — of  the  botts.  She  wan't 
wo.'  th  much  any  how,  for  .she  was  clicst-foundercd 
and  sjiavincd  on  both  hind  legs.'' 

Philetus  took  one  glance  at  the  prostrate  form 
of  his  prize,  and  then  Imrried  I  ack  to  the  "  Harp 
of  Erin.''  wliere  he  rated  the  landlord  in  good 
set  term;.  The  landlord  retorted,  and  demand- 
ed assistance  of  his  patrons.  There  was  a  regu- 
lar muss.  Philetus  was  ejected  forcibly,  and  his 
carpet-bag  flung  after  him.  Despairing  and  dis- 
gusted with  life  and  with  bis  fellow-men,  be 
sought  refuge  on  board  t!io  Slonington  boat. 

That  evening  he  had  occasion  to  open  his 
carjiet-bag.  His  shirts  and  ])Ocket-handkerchief3 
were  gone,  but  it  contained  a  couple  of  bricks, 
done  up  in  wrapping  paper.  • 

Mr.  Eangle  never  repeated  his  visit  to  New 
York,  r.or  did  he  ever  afterwards  purchase  a  sha-e 
in  a  raffle,  so  that  his  bitter  experience  of  the 
trickeries  of  life  made  him  "a  wiser  and  abetter 
man.'' 


fWritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THOlGHTg  0\  '53. 

BT  JAMES   CHniKSHANKS,   JS. 

Twelve  pealed  her  notes — her  notes  prolong, 
Forbodes  time's  waning,  dying  song — 

Another"s  dead  I 
Gone  upward  to  yon  numerous  throng. 
Our  thoughts  speetl  back,  one  year  to-night, 
When  friends  most  dear  were  our  delight — 

But  now  they  "re  dead  1 
0.  anguish  deep  !  they  "re  out  of  sight. 
A  brother  dear,  or  sister's  smile, 
Embraced  in  death  ■■  a  little  while," 

Lies  'mong  the  dead  ! 
'T  is  only  for  "  a  little  while  1'' 
"When  time's  long  years,  in  rapid  flight, 
Are  buried  deep  in  endless  night. 

Among  the  dead ; 
Immortal  years  will  then  delight. 
Now,  on  the  threshold  of  tho  year. 
May  all  with  humble  faith  and  fear 

Think  of  the  dead. 
With  hope  of  an  eternal  year. 
Hartford,  Ct.,  January,  18.52. 


MAXSIOXS  OF  THE  IV'OBILITY. 

The  family  mansion  of  a  Saxon  thane  was 
built  of  the.  same  wood  that  overspreads  the 
country,  and  was  thatched  wiih  reeds  or  straw, 
and  roofed  with  wooden  shingles.  It  was  the 
usual  two-roomed  "  compact  residence ;"  there 
was  a  hall,  with  a  fire  lighted  in  the  cemrc,  and 
a  hole  in  the  roof  above  (o  let  the  smoke  out — 
that  is  to  say.  wlien  the  owner  had  a  spice  of  fop- 
pery about  iiim.  Generally,  the  sn  okc  found  its 
way  out  as  it  pleased.  It  was  wood  .smoke,  of 
cottrse.  Wood,  and  mud.  and  thatrh,  therefore 
were  the  building  materials  of  our  f  >refarhers, 
the  Saxons  ;  thiir  chiefs  may  have  added  a  few 
daubs  of  r«int,  by  way  of  ornament,  or  a  little 
cildins",  and  a  few  ]iinnailes.  Moreover,  in  the 
latt'r  centuries  of  Snxon  dominion,  stone  build- 
ings were  raised,  undoubtedly.  Churchmen  and 
traders  out  of  England,  saw  the  world,  and 
brought  some  wisdom  home  with  them.  The 
clergy  cried  for  "  churches  iu  the  Roman  man- 
ner.' and  licing  spoiled  cliildn-n.  of  course  got 
ihcm. — Dickens"  IJoiisthold  Wordf. 


«   ^  ■  ^   > 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.) 
LOOK  OUT  I 

BY   0.    C.   WniTTLESET. 

Fold  not  your  arms,  and  close  your  eyes, 
If  life  you  would  keep  joy  and  hope  in  ; 

The  fairy  fortune  oftener  flics 
To  him  who  keeps  his  ''  well  eye  open."' 

Be  wary,  watchful,  prencz  f^tarde  ' 
Temptation  "s  ever  skulking  nigh 

To  lure,  entangle  and  retard  ; 
Look  well  around  j  ou  I  ''  mind  your  eye  1 "' 

Look  out!  bo  confident  in  nought 

Till  tested  amply — Jr  parte  vans  ; 
'Tis  sterling  wit,  not  dearly  bought, 
And  '•  reckons  witb  its  host,"  "  true  blur." 
At'^'tindria,  Va.,  Januarij,  1852. 

I    »♦.— — *  

There  is  nothing  the  jioorcr  class  of  iicojilc 
want  and  need  more  than  sound  princiiiUs  in  a 
form  aiul  at  a  i)iice  at  which  they  can  afibrd  to 
purchase  tlicm. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE     MOTHER'S    CHARGE. 

BY   F.   GEYVITTS. 

Uc  goes  from  his  home  to  a  far  away  clime, 

Fr.im  the  gi-een  sunny  spot  of  his  childhood — 
A  lamh  in  its  ))Iayfulness,  spotless  of  crime — 
Should  he  yearn  for  his  cot  by  the  wiklwood 
AVTiere  echoed  his  joy. 
Then,  love,  then  remember, 
0,  fondly  remember 
Our  little  La  Uoy  ! 

When  his  mother  is  absent,  and  sickness  should  pale 

The  cheek  of  our  light-hearted  ranger; 
When  over  the  bark  sweep  the  lightning  and  gale, 
Or  ocean  or  clime  s'uall  endanger 
The  life  of  the  boy, 
Then,  love,  then  remember, 
0,  fondly  remember 
Our  Uttle  La  Roy  '. 

.Should  he  ask  for  his  mother  wlien,  soft  in  the  heaven, 

The  star  of  the  twflight  is  beaming — 
For  then  he  will  miss  the  fond  hand  that  at  even 
Pressed  softly  his  oyra — or,  if  dreaming 
His  slumbers  annoy. 
Then,  love,  then  remember, 
0,  fondly  remember 
Our  little  La  Koy  ! 

He  may  not  stay  with  us,  then  take  thou  the  child, 

Thougii  I  know  it  will  anguish  this  bosom  ; 
I  yield  him  to  thee,  lore,  our  own  undefiled ; 
Should  evil  befall  the  young  blossam 
Now  opening  with  joy, 
Then,  love,  then  remember, 
O,  fondly  remember 
Our  little  La  Koy  1 
StrirktilU,  iV.  y.,  January,  1852. 


ORIGIN  OF  PE\.VV  POSTAGE 

A  traveller  sauntering  through  the  lake  dis- 
tricts of  England  some  years  ago,  arrived  at  a 
small  public  house  just  as  the  postman  stopped 
to  d'  liver  a  Icter.  A  young  girl  came  out  to 
receive  i'.  She  took  it  in  her  hand,  turned  it 
over  and  over,  and  asked  ihe  charge.  It  was  a 
la-ge  sum — no  less  thsn  a  s!iilling.  Sighing 
heavily,  she  observed  that  it  came  from  her 
brother,  but  that  she  was  too  poor  to  take  it  in, 
and  she  reitirned  it  to  tbepostm.an  accordingly. 
The  trav  Her  was  a  man  of  Lindncs.;  as  well  as 
of  observation  ,  be  <  ft'crcd  to  pa}'  tiie  pcstage 
1  imself,  and  iu  s]iite  of  more  reluctance  on  ihe 
girl's  part  than  he  conld  well  understand,  he  did 
pay  it,  and  gave  her  the  letter. 

N)  sooner,  however,  was  the  postman's  back 
turned  than  she  confessed  that  the  p  oceeding 
h-id  been  concerted  between  her  brother  and  he-- 
sclf — that  the  letter  was  empty — that  certain 
signs  on  the  directions  conveyed  all  that  slio 
wanted  to  know,  and  that,  as  they  could  ncith<-r 
afford  to  pay  postage,  they  had  devised  this 
method  of  franking  the  intelligence  desired. 
Ttie  traveller  pursued  his  journey,  and  as  hn 
plodded  over  the  Cumberland  fails  he  mused 
unon  the  badness  of  the  system  which  drove 
people  to  such  straits  for  means  of  correspon- 
dence, and  defeated  its  own  objects  all  the  'imc. 
With  most  men  such  mnsiocs  would  have  ended 
before  t'-e  close  of  the  hour,  but  this  man's  name 
was  Eowland  Hill,  and  it  was  from  this  incident 
and  these  reflections  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
penny  po'tigo  was  derived. — London  Examiner. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 


HOPE  ON. 


BY   CAROLINE  A.   HATDBS. 


Go  forward  yet  once  more  and  8*em  the  tide, 
Hope  for  thy  compass,  reason  for  thy  guide. 
"What  tliough  the  storms  of  fate  may  'whelm  thee  o'er , 
It  matters  not,  thou  still  may'st  roach  the  shore. 

Be  calm  and  steady  1  life  hath  many  an  ill. 

And  adverse  winds  full  oft  thy  sails  may  fill. 

lie  firm  and  fearless  I  soon  they  "11  die  aw.iy. 

And  fortune"s  gales  more  prosperous  round  thee  play  ; 

Or,  if  dark  clouds  must  ever  o'er  thee  lower. 
Look  up,  and  bid  defiance  to  their  power ; 
Throw  off  the  shackles  from  thy  free-boru  mind — 
Above  them  rise  unfettered,  unconfined. 

Life  hath  no  bliss  untrammelled,  hope  no  joy, 
But  some  slight  breath  may  mar  it  or  destroy  ; 
Nor  fate  one  cloud  so  dark  but  some  bright  beam 
With  radiant  Ught  may  through  the  darknesa  gleam. 
Cohassett,  Mass.,  Janunry,  1852. 


COX'VEKSVTIOX. 

If  I  were  to  choose  the  people  witli  whom  I 
would  spend  my  hours  of  conversation,  they 
should  l)e  certainly  such  as  labored  no  fiirther 
than  to  make  themselves  readily  and  clearly  ap- 
jjicbcndcd,  and  would  have  patience  and  curios- 
ity to  understand  me.  To  have  good  sense,  and 
ability  to  express  it,  are  the  most  essential  and  ne- 
cessary qualities  in  couipanious.  When  thoughts 
rise  in  us  fit  to  utter  among  familiar  friends, 
there  needs  but  very  little  care  in  clothing  them. 
—Steele. 

COOO  ADVICK. 

Kat  only  whnt  i.'^  proper  foml, 
Driuk  only  tliat  which  docs  you  good, 
?i"p(.-iid  only  what  you  cun  ;ilToril, 
Lend  only  whiit  will  be  restored — 
Th«i  you  will  liafve  no  enuse  to  say, 
"  1  was  a  fool  on  yesterday  I'' 
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THE  ARNOLD  FAMILY. 

A  Norwich  pai)or  says:  The  liift  remaining 
relative  of  Bcncdii-t  Arnold  (who  honored  Nor- 
wich by  being-  born  here)  was  carried  to  tlic  poor 
house  tlirce  or  four  days  ago  by  one  of  our  select- 
men. She  wns  cousin  to  the  traitor,  and  remem- 
bers him  well,  and  spoke  with  seeming  resent- 
ment and  indignation  of  his  having  been  "driven 
out  of  tlie  country ."  She  is  ninety-two  years 
old,  and  when  taken  from  the  miserable  hovel 
where  she  and  a  sister  of  hers,  wlio  (lio<l  three 
or  four  years  ago,  had  lived,  shunned,  solitary, 
and  in  !il)ject  poverty  for  many  years,  the  poor 
o'.d  creature  was  sitting  without  a  fire  to  warm 
lierself  by,  although  the  day  was  one  of  the  cold- 
est of  the  season.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
learn  that  there  was  any  reason,  cxc'cj't  in  the 
leprosy  which  clung  to  the  traitor  whom  it  was 
their  misfortune  to  be  allied  to.  why  this  woman 
and  her  sister,  neither  of  whom  was  ever  njarried, 
sliould  have  gone  through  life  excluded  from 
social  life  and  intercourse  by  the  inexorable  ban 
of  society.  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  and  it  furnishes 
a  striking  commentary  upon  the  de|)th  and 
strength  o,  that  feeling  of  loathing  and  execra- 
tion with  which  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold  is 
linked,  now  and  forever,  in  llie  popular  mind. 


AID  FOK  ITALY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Commercial 
•writing  from  Rome,  under  date  of  Dee.  10,  says 
it  is  well  known  that  •?GO,000  has  recently  been 
deposited  somewhere  in  Home  for  the  purchase 
of  arms.  S40.000,  it  is  said,  were  from  the  United 
States,  and  920,000  from  Liverpool.  It  is  re- 
ported that  there  are  at  least  30,000  muskets  se- 
creted in  the  city  and  in  the  campagn.a.  Except 
among  the  priests  and  otlice-hoklers,  the  govern- 
ment indeed  has  no  friends;  but  stiil  there  is  no 
man  to  head  the  peo])!o  in  any  attempt  to  take 
the  govcmnicnt  of  tlic  eo.r.itry  into  their  own 
hands. 


KiouT. — At  the  last  advices,  our  minister  at 
Paris,  Mr.  Rives,  had  not  recognized  the  present 
usurpation  in  France.  "Wc  trust  he  will  not, 
until  there  can  no  longer  be  the  least  doubt  that 
it  is  thoroughly  established.  To  be  the  first  to 
recognize  a  Kepublie.  and  the  last  to  recognize 
a  Despotism,  should  be  tlic  proud  motto  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


Tni;  Prcmethf-i's  Affair. — The  statement 
published  in  some  of  the  papers,  that  despatches 
had  been  received  at  Washington  announcing 
that  Lord  Palmerston  had  disavowed  the  affair 
of  the  Prometheus,  is  wholly  untrue.  No  com- 
munication has  been  received  on  the  subject. 


Xkw  Kixd  of  Potatoes. — Tiie  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Spectator  lately  received  some  potato 
vines,  grown  on  the  fann  of  Samuel  Miller,  Esq., 
adjacent  to  Linn  City,  which  bore  potatoes  both 
at  the  roots  and  upon  the  tops — regular  grown 
potatoes  above  as  well  as  under  the  ground. 


t      ^  a^ — *- 


Plaix. — The  Courrior  des  Etats  Unis,  which 
represents  the  moderate  sentiment  of  France, 
and  is  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  French 
polities,  speaks  of  Louis  Napoleon's  movement 
as  '■  an  abominable  crime  admirablv  executed."' 


Ice  IX  THE  Mississirpi. — The  New  Orleans 
Picayune  states  that  a  gorge  of  ice  has  formed 
at  Randolph,  in  the  Mississippi,  between  Cairo 
and  Jlcmphis,  and  consequently  a  number  of 
boats  arc  detained  at  this  point. 


PiTHT. — Dr.  Holmes's  definition  of  an  ento- 
mologist is,  one  who  gives  insects  long  names 
and  short  lives,  a   place   in   science   and  a  pin 

through  the  body. 

■  ^ ■»  > 

DoxATiox. — The  sum  of  $4.50,92  has  recently 

been  added  to  the  llungaiian  tiind  in  New  York. 

It  has  come  mostly  in  small  subscriptions. 


Sad. — In  an  interview  with  Abby  Folsom.  the 
editor  of  the  Evenhig  Gazette  leanis  that  "  the 
cause  of  freedom  is  at  a  pretty  low  ebb.'' 


Statuary. — Brackctt's  marble  group  of  the 
shipwrecked  mother  and  child  is  i)ronounced  a 
work  of  superior  geniu.s. 

Pitoi'HETic. — Kossuth  says  the  continent  of 
Euro]ic  has  eitb.er  no  fururc  at  ell.  or  that  future 
is  American  republieanisr.i. 

Its  Size. — The  temtoi-y  of  Minnesota  is  about 
(our  times  as  large  as  Ohio. 


lUansibc   (J^atljcnngg. 

L'ncle  Sara's  income  is  twenty-five  millions. 

Now-a-days.  even  bayonets  think. — Kossulh. 

Madame  Celeste  is  delighting  the  residents  of 
Washington. 

The  Hudson  River  Railroad  is  at  present  sub- 
merged. 

Burial  places  were  first  permitted  in  cities 
in  England,  in  742. 

The  Eousset  family  were  at  the  Tacon  Thea- 
tre, at  last  accounts. 

The  Albany  Express  speaks  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, as  the  •■  French  blood-hound.'' 

The  privilege  of  making  wills  v.-as  first  grant- 
ed by  Henry  1.,  in  the  year  1100. 

Mr  Clay's  resignation  will  take  cfl'cct  on  tb.e 
first  Monday  in  Septemlier  next. 

Was  Marshal  Tukey's  discharge  of  MeOinnis- 
kin  a  covpd'ilal? — Eve.  Gozett". 

The  total  length  of  the  Mississiiijii  river,  with 
its  tributaries,  is  fifty-one  thousand  miles. 

About  S.30.O00  in  all  has  been  contributed  to 
the  Kossuth  fund  in  New  York  city. 

Travellers  now  reach  Pittsburgh  daily  from 
Philadelphia,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Champfort  said  of  the  ancient  government  of 
France;  "  It  is  a  monarchy  tempered  by  songs!" 

The  steamer  Clermont  sunk  in  the  White 
River,  by  which  twenty-three  lives  were  lost. 

Congress  has  appropriated  S.").000  for  the  re- 
p.airof  the  library,  and  §10.000  for  the  purchase 
of  books. 

Three  cent  pieces — wc  learn  that  the  mint  has 
an  abundance  of  these  pretty  little  coins. 

Spell  murder  backwards  and  you  have  its 
source ;  spell  red  rum  in  the  same  manner,  and 
yon  see  its  etfc:cts. 

There  arc  three  hundred  boats  ice-bonn<l  in 
the  canal,  near  Fultonville,  N.Y.,  having  a  large 
quantity  of  produce  on  board. 

At  a  meeting  of  dcmoeriits  in  Troy,  Gen. 
Wool's  place  of  residence,  a  few  days  since,  he 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency. 

Wm.  C.  Carrington.  Esq..  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond, V:v,  Times,  and  a  delegate  to  the  legisla- 
ture, died  in  that  city  on  the  27th  ult. 

Hungary  once  free,  t>e  continent  of  Europe 
becomes  repuliliean.  Hungary  op])rcssed,  the 
continent  becomes  Cossack. — Kosxul/i. 

Last  year  there  arrived  at  New  York.  .T988 
vessels,  and  near  300.000  passengere  from  foreign 
ports.     A  large  business. 

Lewis  Tiittle,  of  Norwalk,  and  Daniel  Riggs, 
of  Ridgefiekl.  same  county,  have  both  perished 
by  intoxication  and  cold,  within  a  short  time. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Virginia  was 
established  in  1784.  The  subscription  was  fifty 
dollars  a  year.     The  paper  was  issued  weekly. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  thinks  that  our  govern- 
ment ought  to  recall  Mr.  Rives,  minister  at  Paris, 
as  a  rebuke  to  Louis  Napoleon. 

Fourteen  barrels,  one  half  barrel  and  two  kegs 
of  licjuor  were  taken  by  the  Portland  authorities 
from  the  Boston  steamer,  last  week. 

By  tlie  United  States  census  of  1850,  the  total 
po))ulation  of  New  Orleans  is  11C.497  souls,  of 
which  number  17,000  are  slaves. 

Lola  Montcz  has  oftered  a  benefit  to  the  New 
York  fire  dci)artment.  It  will  come  ott'  at  the 
Broadway  theatre. 

The  Pacific  left  New  York  for  LiveiTiool,  Sat- 
urday week,  with  9G  passengers  and  SG30,000  in 
specie. 

A  fish  frozen  stiff  was  brought  up  from  the 
river  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  lately,  and  fully  resusci- 
tated bv  being  placed  in  a  vase  of  water,  li  n't 
lhat_fish/? 

This  is  bissextile,  or  leap  year,  and  February 
has  in  it  twenty-nine  days,  five  Sabbatlis.  The 
like  has  not  occurred  since  1824,  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years. 

The  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  have  increased  from  .504 
to  IGO,'),  and  the  communicants  from  32.181  to 
100,000. 

Almost  every  English  engineer,  of  anj'  talent, 
who  has  gone  to  the  L^nited  States,  even  in  a 
very  humble  position,  has,  in  a  few  years,  at- 
tained eminence  and  fortune. 

The  mess.igo  of  ths  expiring  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  W.  F.  Johnston,  is  commendably 
brief.  The  receipts  of  the  current  vear  are  esti- 
mated at  S4,817,.')00. 

The  total  number  of  persons  received  into  the 
Maryland  Penitentiary,  during  the  ])ast  two 
years,  has  been  212.  of  which  107  were  from 
Baltimore. 

The  six  Barbary  hoi-ses.  presented  by  the  sul- 
tan to  the  president  of  France,  are  valued  at 
848,000,  Louis  Napoleon  may  owe  his  life  to 
their  ficctness,  one  of  these  days. 

Charles  Adams,  of  Monson,  lost  one  of  his 
legs,  on  Tuesday,  by  slipping  upon  the  track  at 
the  Western  railroad  depot  at  Springfield,  and 
a  train  of  cars  running  over  it. 

Louis  Napoleon,  if  he  is  not  in  favor  of  grant- 
ing full  liberty  to  the  press,  certainly  appreciates 
its  infiuenee  by  suppressing  all  uewspa])ers 
which  are  not  inclined  to  adopt  his  political 
ideas. 

Gen.  Shields  said  that,  as  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  an  American  by  adoption,  he  wou'd  feel 
liiinself  a  traitor  to  both  countries  if  he  did  not 
sustain  down-trodden  nationalitv  ever\-Avhere. 


iTorcign   ilVisiEllaiiQ. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  has  been  safely  delivered 
of  a  robust  princess. 

Every  man's  cottage  at  Crewe  is  lighted  with 
gas,  at  a  cost  of  1  l-2d  per  week. 

Success  seems  thus  far  to  have  crowned  the  at- 
tempt of  Louis  Napoleon  to  grasp  despotic  jjower. 

The  Papal  government  has  decided  on  adopt- 
ing the  system  of  postage  stamps  as  now  in  use 
in  England  and  France. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco,  disapproving  of  the 
late  treaty  made  with  France,  is  marching  on 
Tangier  with  an  army  of  40,000  men. 

A  leakage  has  occurred  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards.  London,  by  which  the 
small  sum  of  ;£87,000  has  gone,  no  one  knows 
v.' lie  re. 

P.ents  arc  more  punctually  paid  in  Ireland 
than  at  any  other  time  since  the  great  famine. 
This  is  reckoned  to  be  a  certain  sign  of  return- 
ing pros])erity. 

Victor  Hugo  had  escaped  to  Bnisscls  by  means 
of  a  false  passport.  Gen.  Cavaignae  is  at  lilierty 
and  once  more  restored  to  his  family  circle  in 
the  Rue  de  Hcldcr. 

Emperor  Nicholas  has  sent  to  Louis  Napoleon 
the  great  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  given 
exclusively  to  sovereigns,  as  a  testimonial  of  his 
approbation  of  the  coiip  d'etat. 

The  Tablet  undertakes  the  defence  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  it  ajipears  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  jjriests  of  Ireland  arc  grad- 
ually arriving  at  the  same  viev,-. 

A  British  company  is  at  last  forming,  and  has 
applied  for  an  act  of  incorporation  for  establish- 
ing steam  cominunieation  between  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  and  the  United  States. 

Rachel  has  returned  from  Italy  with  pockets 
full  of — glory.  She  had  only  those  select  audi- 
ences, which,  though  immensely  complimentary, 
do  not  ji.iy. 

Cancer — this  teiTible  disease  is  said  to  have 
greatly  increased  in  England  during  a  few  years, 
in.somuch  that  a  cancer  hospital  has  just  been 
established  in  London,  and  is  already  eil'ecting 
an  iinmen.se  deal  of  good. 

Great  gloom  has  been  created  among  the 
mercantile  jiorlion  of  the  community  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  one  of  the  most  respectable 
merchants  of  Liverjiool,  Mr.  John  Taylor  Cooke, 
had  terminated  liis  existence  by  hanging  himself. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  been  obliged  to 
pass  a  law  to  )>rcvcnt  his  subjects  from  mutilat- 
ing themselves  to  avoid  military  service.  Six- 
teen hundred  persons  had  mutilated  themselves, 
to  avoid  enrolment,  between  Januarv,  1850,  and 
Julv.  1851. 


JJokcr's  (DUo. 


Qa\\ii5  of  (f5olb. 


Insinuation  is  the  poison  fang  of  slander. 

Go  ahead  is  a  good  motto,  look  ahead  is 

another. 

There  is  no  glory  to  be  earned  on  the 

side  of  despots. 

Some  one  says  poetically  that  woman  is 

the  mclodv  of  the  human  duet. 

If  liberty  irith  law  is  fire  on  the  hearth, 

liberty  w'dliont  law  is  fire  on  the  floor. — Hillard. 

Modesty  is  to  merit  as  shades  to  figures 

in  a  picture ;  giving  it  strength  and  beauty. 

Tl'.e  tot:I  loss  of  reason  is  less  deplor- 
able than  the  total  deprivation  of  it. —  Cowlei/. 

lie  who  niurmnrs   at  his  lot,  is  like  one 

baring  his  feet  to  tread  upon  thorns. 

It  is  characteristic  in  history  that  copies 

never  have  succeeded,  and  never  will  succeed. 

There   is,   indeed,   a    Providence   which 

rules,  and  even  crimes  become  subservient  to 
liberty. 

Hasty  words   often   rankle    the    wound 

which  injury  gives :  but  soft  words  assuage  it, 
forgiving  cures  it,  and  forgetting  takes  away  the 
scar. 

The    business   of    constancy   chiefly   is, 

bravely  to  stand  to,  and  stoutly  to  stiffcr  those 
inconveniences  which  arc  otherwise  possible  to 
be  avoided. 

'Sly  guiding  star  was,  and  will  be,  •■  Du- 

tv,"  and  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  the  heart 
must  wait,  even  forever,  if  necessary,  when  duty 
calls. 

My  principles  in  respect  of  religious  in- 
terest arc  two— one  is,  that  the  Churc'i  sliall  not 
meddle  with  poll  ies.  and  the  Government  shall 
not  meddle  with  religion. — Kossulli. 

If  you  would  relish  yotu-  food,  labor  for 

it ;  if  you  would  enjoy  your  raiment,  pay  for  it 
before  you  wear  it :  if  you  would  sleep  soundly, 
take  a  clear  conscience  to  bed  with  you. 

Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  prac- 
tise, yet  everybody  is  content  to  hear.  The  mas- 
ter thinks  it  good  doctrine  for  his  servant,  the 
laity  for  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  for  the 
laity. 

The  observance  of  hospitality,  even  to- 
wards an  enemy,  is  inculcated  by  a  Hindoo  au- 
thor, with  great  elegance.  '•  The  sandal,  too, 
imparts  its  fragrance  even  to  the  axe  that 
hews  it." 

Lord  Bacon  remarks,  that  a  man  would 

do  well  to  carry  a  pencil  in  his  pocket,  and  write 
down  the  thoughts  of  the  moment.  Those  that 
come  unsought  for  are  commonly  the  most  valu- 
able, and  :  hould  be  secured. 


Give  us  not  poverty  nor  ri-hes,  but  a  two 
story  house  "  all  by  ourselves." 

What  sex  is  the  English  national  anthem  f 
Masculine;  because  it's  a hj-mn.     (Him.) 

Tjie  man  who  attempted  to  spin  a  mountain 
top  was  capsized  on  the  Neck  on  Friday. 

AVhat  tree  is  it  which  is  not  affei  ted  by  the 
season,  an<l  brings  forth  neither  blossom  nor 
fruit  ?     A  boot-tree. 

Why  is  an  errand-boy  like  an  old  horso  put  up 
to  auction  !  Because  he'll  go  for  what  he'll 
fetch. 

The  recent  loek-jdcking  exploits,  says  Punch, 
will  place  Ilobbs  wlierc  he  naturally  belongs — 
b}-  the  side  of  the  great. 

Jlrs.  Partington,  Junior,  asked  a  daguerrco- 
typist  the  other  day,  if  he  could  make  a  picture 
from  recollccton. 

Why  is  a  hotel-keeper  making  a  fire  at  the 
gable  end  of  his  house  like  a  man  drinking  gin  ! 
Because  he's  wanning  his  inn-side." 

The  Persians  have  a  saying  that  'ten  measures 
of  talk  were  sent  down  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
women  took  nine.     A  libel ! 

The  report  that  the  Horse  Marines  had  hired 
the  roof  of  'Washington  Market  for  a  parade 
ground,  needs  confirmation. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  man  too  poor  to  take  a 
paper,  "that  did  not  spend  a  dollar  a  week  for  rum 
and  tobacco  ■?     We  never  did. 

Why  is  a  young  woman  like  a  due  bill  ?  Bo- 
cRuse  she  ought  to  be  "settled  ofl'as  .soon  as  she 
comes  to  maturity. " 

A  witty  gentleman,  obsening  a  citizen  pass- 
ing who  had  lost  an  arm,  said  he  presumed  he 
might  be  called  ■•  an  off-hand.'' 

Why  is  the  empire  of  Austria,  according  to 
the  last  accounts  of  the  money-market,  like  a 
Maintenon  cutlet  ?  Because  its  done  brown  in 
its  own  paper. 

An  Irish  soldier  being  a.^ked  if  he  met  with 
much  hos])itality  in  Holland,  replied  :  "  O.  yes, 
too  much ;  1  was  in  tlie  hospital  nearly  all  the 
time  I  was  there.' 

The  editor  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  has 
been  skating.  He  says  1  e  cut  two  sjiread  eagles, 
plunged  into  an  air-hole,  and  then  cut  fi)r  home. 
Time.  3  minutes,  2  seconds. 

A  Hottentot  once  got  up  a  painting  of  hea- 
ven. It  was  enclosed  with  a  feiwe  made  of  sau- 
sages, while  the  centre  was  occu))icd  with  a 
fountain  that  squirted  pot-pie.     Singular  jumble 

wa.iu't  it  ! 

To  know  how  bad  you  arc,  become  poor ;  to 
know  how  bad  other  people  arc.  become  rich. 
Blany  a  man  thinks  it  is  virtue  that  keeps  him 
from  turning  rascal,  when  it  is  only  a  full  stom- 
ach.    Do  not  mistake  principles  for  potatoes. 

Sydney  Smith's  definition  of  the  Popish 
ritual;  Posture  and  imposture,  flections  and 
genuflections,  bowing  to  the  right,  courtseying 
to  the  left,  and  an  immense  amount  of  mnn- 
millionry. 

JIachincry  has  reached  a  great  state  of  per- 
fection. We  saw  some  burnt  peas  put  into  the 
hopper  of  a  coffee-mill,  the  other  day,  and  in  less 
than  two  minutes  it  was  occupying  "a  place  in  a 
grocery  window,  labelled  ■■  Old  Govenimcnt 
Java.' 
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THE  PHYSALIA. 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  an  exact  pic 
ture  of  the  Pliysalia  (Pyhysail  Pclagiea  of  the 
naturalists),  one  of  tliose  singular  inhabitants  of 
the  great  deep,  which  delight  us  by  their  beauti- 
ful colors,  and  by  their  phosphorescent  light,  and 
astonish  the  incautious  observer  by^  their  power 
of  stinging  or  benumbing  the  hand  of  him  who 
seizes  it.  The  species  here  represented  are  com- 
mon in  the  tropical  seas,  and  well  known  to  mari- 
ners of  most  nations,  from  whom  they  have  re- 
ceived different  names — rortugueso  man-of-war, 
Guinea  ships,  frigates — from  their  fancied  resem- 
blance, when  floating  on  the  surface,  to  vessels 
under  sail.  When  first  taken  out  of  the  water, 
the  Physalia  excites  the  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tators by  the  elegant  and  vivid  colors  with  which 
it  is  adorned.  These  tmts,  however,  are  as  eva- 
nescent as  they  are  brilliant;  and  soon  after  it 
is  taken  from  its  native  clement  the  pyramidical 
shaped,  membranous  bag,  which  it  is  said  the 
animal  has  the  power  of  inflating  at  pleasure, 
sinks.  The  bright  crimson,  green  and  purjilo 
tints  lose  their  brilliancy,  and  the  beauty  which 
had  excited  so  much  admiration,  fades,  and  at 
last  totally  vanishes.  This  bag,  or  sail,  as  the 
sailors  term  it,  is  fringed  round  the  edges,  and  is 
of  beautiful  light  blue  color,  with  occasional 
streaks  of  a  delicate  sea  green,  tinged  with  crim- 
son. The  power  it  possesses  of  benumbing  when 
touched,  appear  to  reside  in  its  tentacula,  or 
feelers,  a  large  bunch  of  which  is  attached  to 
tjie  utadermost  part  of  its  body,  some  short  and 
thick,  others  long  and  threadlike,  extending  to 
several  yards  in  length.  These  seem  to  consist 
of  a  chain  of  globules,  filled  with  an  extremely 
acrid  fluid — in  color,  a  beautiful  purple  and  crim- 
son. Mr.  Bennett  says  on  taking  hold  of  the 
animal,  it  raised  its  tentacula  and  stung  me  on 
the  second  and  third  finger.  The  sensation  at 
first  was  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  nettle, 
and  before  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  a  violent 
aching  pain  succeeded,  affecting  most  severely 
the  joints  of  the  fingers.  On  cold  water  being 
applied  it  was  found  rather  to  increase  than  di- 
minish the  effect.  In  half  an  hour  the  fore 
arm  and  elbow  were  extremely  painful,  and  the 
efifect  gradually  extending  itself  to  the  shoulder 
and  chest,  impeding  the  breathing.  These  symp- 
toms continued  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  they 
gradually  abated,  but  the  arm  was  benumbed 
until  the  next  day.  The  specimen  from  which 
this  drawing  was  made  had  wandered  from  its 
native  sunny  seas  to  the  mouth  of  Westport  river, 
where,  a  few  weeks  since,  it  was  taken. 


NEW  BOSTON  ATHEN^CM.     ^=^F^ 

One  of  the  most  ornamental  as'welljas  useful 
buildings  in  Boston,  is  the  New  Athena:um  on 
Beacon  street,  a  specimen  of  architecture  wor- 
thy of  the  elevated  purposes  for  which  it  was 
constructed.  The  building  is,  throughout,  a 
splendid  and  complete  specimen  of  architectu- 
ral elegance.  The  Statuary  Gallery  contains 
several  superb  models  of  sctilpture.  The  Read- 
ing Room  is  supplied  with  the  best  periodicals 
in  the  world.  Tlie  Library  contains  50,000  vol- 
umes. The  Gallery  of  Paintings  contains  five 
a])artments,  which  present  to  the  delighted  eye 
some  of  the  greatest  paintings  of  Washington 
Allstnn,  full-lcngtli  portraits  by  Parnini,  Sully 
and  Stuart,  and  otlicr  beautiful  pictures  by  Cole, 
Garnet.  Durand,  Doughty  and  others,  embrac- 
ing sublime  productions  by  several  of  the  old 
masters,  wliich  cause  the  eye  of  cultivated  taste 
to  linger  long  and  rapturously  upon  their  tran- 
scendant  beauties.  The  librarian  of  the  Athe- 
noium  is  Mr.  Folsom,  a  gentleman  who  well 
merits  the  com])limcnts  bestowed  upon  him  for 
his  graceful  manners  and  communicative  dispo- 
sition.—  Yankee  Blade. 


MRS.  PARTINGTON  ON  WEODINGS. 

"  I  like  to  tend  weddings,''  said  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton, as  she  came  back  from  one  in  church,  and 
hung  her  shawl  up  and  replaced  the  black  bon- 
net in  the  long  preserved  bandbox.  "  I  like  to 
see  young  people  come  together  with  the  pro- 
mise of  love,  cherish  and  nourish  each  other. 
But  what  a  solemn  thing  is  matrimony,  a  very 
solemn  thing  where  the  minister  comes  into  the 
chancery  with  his  surplus,  and  goes  through  the 
ceremony  of  making  them  man  and  wife.  It 
ought  to  be  husband  and  wife,  for  it  isn't  every 
husband  tliat  turns  out  to  be  a  man.  I  declare 
I  never  shall  forget  when  Paul  put  the  nuptial 
ring  on  my  finger,  and  said,  '  with  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow."  He  used  to  keep  a  dry 
goods'  store  then,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
give  me  the  wliole  there  was  in  it.  I  was  young 
and  simple,  and  did  not  know  till  afterwards  that 
it  only  meant  one  calico  gown  a  year.  It  is  a 
lovely  sight  to  see  young  people  '  plighting  their 
trough,'  as  the  song  .«ays,  and  coming  up  to  con- 
sume their  vows." — Carpet  Bag. 


CHRISTIAN  LIKE. 

How  admirable  and  beautiful  is  the  simplicity 
of  the  Evangelists  !  They  never  speak  inju- 
riously of  the  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his 
judges,  nor  of  his  executioners.  They  report 
the  facts  without  a  single  reflection.  They  com- 
ment neither  on  their  Master's  mildness  when 
he  was  smitten,  nor  on  his  constancy  in  the 
hour  of  his  ignominious  death,  which  they  thus 
describe;  "  And  they  crucified  Jesus." — Racine. 


i    ^*m    t 


Famine. — A  new  and  terrible  foe  to  despo- 
tism has  arisen  in  Germany.  It  is — Hunger.  A 
famine  threatens,  for  the  prices  of  grain  are  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment has  already  caused  purchases  to  be  made 
in  Southei-n  Russia,  with  the  hope  of  warding 
oft'  the  extremity  of  suff"ering. 
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CHJ  KCll,  I'lllL  V!)!;i.L,l'l!!  V. 

The  fine  picture  furiii^Iicd  for  U'i  liy  our  :iriivt 
and  procnced  licrowitli.  is  oiii.-  of  n ma  UhIiIc 
trutlifiiliiL'SS  1111(1  interest.  Ours  may  lie  culled 
the  land  of  elmrelies  and  schooI-l;on<es ;  anil  "f 
such  a  title  we  have  yood  reason  to  lie  (iroud. 
No  city  in  the  country  is  more  noted  or  nio-e 
justly  cclelirated  for  its  fine  [iraces  of  |iiiliiie 
worship  than  l'hiladel|ihi  i,  the  city  of  broflierly 
love;  and  it  ;;ives  us  •jjrea;  |)leasnrc  to  pri  sent 
our  readers  hercwitli  a  specimen  of  the  cluirclies 
of  this  city.  To  our  readers  in  I'hiladelphia,  it 
will  possess  peculiar  interest.  This  ehurcli  edi- 
fice is  situateil  on  the  north  sid'j  of  LoL'Ust 
Street  west  of  Schuylkill  7t!i  Street,  <  ity  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  leiij^tli  of  t!u'  church  east 
and  west  is  150  feet  in  ail  over  the  Imttresses, 
The  tower  is  on  the  south  ,siile  near  the  west 
end,  attached  to  the  aisle  wall,  ]irojectiii;;-  all  its 
size,  and  makes  the  breadth  at  this  point  01  feet. 
This  new  church  ediHc<^  is  hnilt  of  freestone 
from  Trenton.  Newark,  Little  Kails  and  Thoin 
Quarries,  in  the  decorated  styK:  wliich  ^.rcv-uiled 
in  the  last  cpiartcr  of  the  thirteenth  and  rir^t 
of  the  fourteenth  centuries;  a  ])criod  wlien  it 
may  he  said  (jothii-  architecture,  so  called,  at- 
tained its  hifjhest  ])oint  of  ;;raccful  pro])0rtion 
and  luxuriant  beauty. 

The  church  comprises  a  chancel,  nave  and 
aisles — an  organ  or  choir  aisle,  with  a  convenient 
vestry.  Tlie  interior  is  l;!8  feet  in  length.  56 
feet  wide  and  45  feet  high.  The  chancel  is  .'^S 
feet  deep,  '2'J  feet  (i  inches  wide.  Tlie  fioo 
paved  wiih  encaustic  tiles,  and  rises,  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  church  towards  the  east  end  in 
four  steps  to  the  altar.  The  window  over  the 
altar  is  of  five  lights,  and  glazed  witli  painted 
glass  of  subject  design.  The  nave  is  i8  feet 
wide  and  lOli  feet  long.  The  nortli  an.l  south 
aisles  are  each  14  feet  wide  by  100  fVct  in 
length.  The  division  is  in  seven  hays  on  each 
side,   tlie    piers   and   arches   are   of  lut   stone, 


sup])orting  the  clerestory,  with  bracket  shafts 
between  each  window  for  the  roof  timbers. 
The  roof  is  ojien  timbered,  framed  of  oak,  with 
hammer  and  collar  bea  ns  moulded,  the  whole 
construction  being  visible.  Tlie  chancel  has  a 
polygonal  ceiling  of  oak,  divided  into  jianels. 
The  organ  aisle  is  a  con;inna!ion  of  the  iioith 
aisle,  with  an  arch  opi  n  to  the  chancel.  The 
seats  are  oak,  and  of  suitable  design.  The  win 
dows  are  to  be  gla/.i  d  in  qu;'.rries  set  in  load, 
having  iiorders  of  colored  glass.  The  tower  is 
square  built,  witli  buttresses  to  the  height  of  80 
feet  from  tlie  base.  It  is  t  leii  resolved  into  an 
octagon  spire.  DO  feet  high,  broacliCil  on  the 
angles,  wita  three  tier  of  spire  liglus  altcrntitiag. 
Tlio  bellry  has  coupled  windows  on  e.ieli  face. 
The  spire  is  terminated  witli  liiiial  and  cross. 
Thj  gables  are  to  be  decorated  at  the  ape.x  with 
handsome  oruainent.il  croiic,;,  and  a  neat  erast 
tile  is  carried  on  the  ridges  of  the  roof.  An 
unusuil  feature  in  thi->  enureh  is.  that  neither 
paint  nor  [ilaster  was  used  in  its  construction, 
the  inside  walls  being  all  linel  with  stoiu'.  aud 
all  the  wood  work  is  of  solid  oak.  Our  modern 
style  of  chnreh  building  would  greatly  a-^tonish 
our  I'uritanie  forefathers  could  they  loo.k  into 
them  at  the  i)reseiic  day.  Impiovem.'iii  in  all 
ilivisions  of  architecture  is  great,  but  in  iionj 
other  is  it  more  evident  tliaii  in  cliureh  archiie  ■- 
tnre.  Tne  (Jothie  order  .seems  to  predominit,-. 
though  every  variety  may   be  seen  in  each  cuy 


of  the  Union,  from  the  stately  stone  battlemented 
Episcopal  church  to  the  m-at  vilbiire  meeting- 
house with  its  white  spire  pointing  towards 
heaven.  There  a -e  one  or  two  ancient  cdilicis 
still  extant,  sliowing  the  earlier  style  of  archi- 
tecture adopted  i)y  our  forefithers;  oiu^  of  these 
timeworn  meeting-houses  still  stands  In  the  town 
of  fliuLrham,  Mass,,  a  venerable  record  of  the 
days  of  iiuritanisni.     It  is  of  wood  fhrougliout; 


and  the  massive  timbers  and  rifters  exposed  to 
view,  are  evidences  of  the  substantial  manner  in 
which  buildings  used  to  be  reared  in  New  Eng- 
lanil,  and  its  a'viearancc  reminds  one  of  the 
earlier  Anglo-Sa.xon  mode  of  architecture  as 
descrilied  so  happily  by  Scott.  The  very  antip- 
odes of  tliii  is  shown  in  the  picture  whieli  wo 
present  herewith  iit  St.  .VLirk's  Church,  I'hiU- 
delidiin. 


HT.    mark's    church.    fHII-AUt-LPUIA. 
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A    TALE    OF    PIONEER    LIFE    AND    INCIDENT. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1852,  by  F.  Gleason,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 

the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 


[written  expressly  for  oleason's  pictorial.] 


THE 


THE  LOVELY  MAID  OF  LOUISIANA. 

A  EOMiSM  OF  rm  WILB  f  OElSf , 


BY  DR.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.— [continued  ] 

The  first  hints  that  he  received  of  this  matter 
were  from  his  servant,  who  is  a  Banhara  negro. 
Induced  by  love  for  his  master,  and  promises  of 
liberal  reward,  lie  revealed  the  startling  news 
that  all  the  Africans  in  the  colony  had  conspired 
with  the  Indians  for  the  total  destruction  of 
their  masters,  and  all  the  French  settlements  in 
Louisiana. 

He  drew  from  him,  moreover,  that  the  whole 
plot  was  devised  and  pcrpetratcil  by  a  young 
Frenchman.  At  a  given  time  all  tlic  Indian  na- 
tions were  to  rise  simultaneously,  and,  assisted 
by  the  slaves,  slay  the  whole  population  indis- 
criminately, without  regard  to  age,  sox,  or 
condition. 

Exclamations  of  horror  and  indignation  were 
heard  in  all  part^  of  the  room,  at  this  portion  of 
the  captain's  testimony.  With  flushed  cheek 
and  throbbing  brow,  Henri  sat  gazing  steadily 
at  Lesage.  It  was  only  by  a  strong  mental 
effort  that  he  could  curb  his  resentment  and 
keep  it  within  bounds.  His  im])ulsive  nature 
prompted  him  to  leap  from  the  prisoner's  box 
and  strangle  the  captain  on  the  spot ;  hut  his 
bettor  judgment  told  him  the  folly  of  sucli  a 
thought. 

Tlie  captain  went  on  with  much  apparent  feel- 
ing, and  related  the  manner  in  which  ho  had 
discovered  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  the 
leader  of  the  conspiracy.  While  hunting  in  the 
woods,  near  Lake  Pontchartrain,  lie  had  over- 
heard a  conversation  between  the  prisoner  and 
on;  Pierre  Moran.  known  among  the  Indians  by 
the  name  of  the  Hunter.  Greatly  to  deponent's 
horror,  he  had  heard  the  wliole  pl^n  of  the  con- 
spiracy discussed  i.;i  tlie  most  cool  and  business- 
Lke  manner. 

At  tliis  stage  of  tlie  captain's  evidence,  he  en- 
tered into  many  minute  and  tedious  details  with 
which  we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  ;  but  suffice 
it  that  his  testimony  was  delivered  with  the  most 
consummate  art,  and  made  a  deep  ira])rcssion. 
At  some  portions,  it  was  extremely  difficult  for 
de  Noyan  to  maintain  order,  so  much  were  the 
citisMjns  excited  against  the  accused. 

The  birch  bark  found  upon  his  per.son  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  was  then  produced,  and  the 
diagrams  and  characters  briefly  and  ingeniously 
explained.  Henri  acknowledged  his  signature 
at  the  bottom. 

Seven  or  eight  of  the  Banbaras  were  then 
brought  forward  by  the  captain,  and  rendered 
their  evidence  with  suqirising  readiness  and 
unanimity. 

Tlie  guilt  of  Henri  seemed  indeed  to  have 
boon  fairly  proved.  Iso  rebutting  testimony  was 
offered,  and  the  excitement  among  tho  citizens 
was  every  moment  glowing  more  intense. 

The  governor,  in  a  stem  voice,  then  asked 
the  prisoner  wliai  lie  liad  lo  say  in  extenuation 
of  his  guilt. 

With  eyes  flashing  with  sconi  and  indignation, 
Henri  arose  to  his  feet.  He  folded  his  arms 
upon  Ilia  breast,  and  for  a  moment  looked  boldly 
around  tliosc  present.  His  gaze  at  length  rested 
upon  Lesage,  and  liis  iicther  lip  quivered  with 
unutterable  contempt.  Drawing  up  his  com- 
manding figure  until  lie  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous object  in  the  room,  while  every  muscle 
neemed  to  work  with  emotion,  and  with  a  sense 
of  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered,  and  the 
wrong  heaped  upon  him,  he  slowly  stretched 
f»rlh  his  arms,  and  pointing  liis  finger  at  Lesage, 
said,  in  a  (a»lm,  impressive,  yet  terrible  voice; 

"  I  iironounce  that  man  a  porjured  rillain. 
The    aggrnrat'd    cViaruss    which    he    has    made 
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against  me.  1  throw  back  into  his  teeth  with  a 
feeling  of  scorn  too  great  to  utter."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  governor,  he  added,  in  a  firm,  yet  re- 
spectful voice  :  "  Your  excelloncy,  I  protest  that 
I  am  not  guilty,  though  circumstances  in  the 
possession  of  a  villain  have  conspired  to  convict 
mc.  I  see  but  too  plainly  my  position.  I  know 
wliat  awaits  me.  I  will  not  consume  time  by 
reiterating  my  innocence  ;  for  I  perceive  that  my 
ruin  is  accomplished,  that  my  death  is  needful 
to  one  present — whose  name  I  will  not  conde- 
scend to  speak.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  con- 
spiracy on  foot,  but  I  am  not,  never  was,  and 
would  scorn  to  be,  its  leader.  It  was  but  yester- 
day that  I  discovered  its  existence,  though  I 
have  been  free  to  mix  wiih  all  tlie  Indian  tribes 
from  first  to  last  In  this  impoitint  movement 
I  was  not  admitted  to  tlitir  confidence.  It  has 
been  said  in  evidence  against  me  that  I  have 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  red  men  ;  it  is  true. 
Were  I  at  large  and  so  disposed,  I  could  sweep 
away  all  the  French  settlements  in  a  day.  and  at 
night  there  would  not  be  a  single  dwelling  stand- 
ing, and  every  head  would  be  scalped.  But, 
thank  Heaven  !  I  love  my  countrymen  too  well 
to  wish  them  such  a  fate  ;  and  it  gives  me  pleas- 
ure, while  I  stand  in  tliis  august  presence,  to 
know  that  I  have  saved  them  more  than  once 
from  bloody  reprisals.  Governor  de  Bienville, 
permit  me  to  advise  you  to  station  an  efficient 
body  of  men  at  Natchez,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  soldiers  and  the  means  of  defence  at 
Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  Dauphine  Island ;  and 
in  return  I  ask  but  one  favor  (if  the  perjurer 
must  have  a  victim),  that  I  may  die  a  soldier's 
deatli.     I  have  done." 

The  White  Rover  bowed  and  sat  down. 
'•  What  a  proud   and   fearless    spirit   we  are 
about  to  extinguish,"  said  the  Baron  of  Cresnay  ' 
to  St.  Ange,  in  a  low  voice,   as   Henri  resumed 
his  seat. 

•'  I  will  tell  you  who  he  reminds  me  of,"  re- 
plied St.  Ange.  '■  He  makes  me  think  of  Iber- 
ville, de  Bienville's  brother." 

The  word  Iberville  reached  the  ears  of  the 
governor,  and  he  turned  quickly  towards  St. 
Ange.  The  latter  looked  towards  the  White 
Rover,  and  de  Bienville  seemed  lost  in  refieetion. 
"  Let  the  prisoner  be  removed  from  the  bar  for 
a  short  time,"  said  tho  governor.  '■  Good  citi- 
zens, whose  opinions  arc  not  required  in  the 
case,  will  withdraw.'' 

Henri,  closely  guarded,  was  taken  to  another 
part  of  tho  edifice,  and  very  soon  the  liall  of 
judgment  was  vacated  by  all  save  tlie  governor 
and  his  officials. 

Their  discussions  were  short.  The  pri.=oncr 
was  placed  again  at  the  bar.  The  crowd  came 
rushing  in  to  hear  the  sentence.  When  order 
was  restored,  the  governor  ordered  Henri  to 
arise.  He  obeyed  without  any  visible  emotion, 
and  looked  the  inin  who  held  the  keys  of  life 
and  death,  calmly  in  the  face. 

"  Henri  Dcleroix, "  said  his  excellency,  in  a 
subdued  and  sonowful  voice,  '-a  painful  duty  is 
mine  ;  but  I  may  not  shrink  from  it,  however 
much  I  may  regret  that  the  responsibility  did 
not  devolve  upon  another  man.  The  crime  of 
which  you  have  been  convicted  is  one  held  in 
dcWstation  by  all  nations  and  races  of  men,  and 
it  is  most  hcinou.s  and  unna'ural.  AVere  there 
any  room  for  doiil)t  in  regard  to  your  gnilt.  you 
should  assuredly  have  the  benefit  of  that  doubt; 
but  it  is  no"  so.  All  these  honorable  gentlemen, 
who  constitute  the  bulwarks  of  Louisiana's  safety, 
agree  with  mo  that  there  is  but  one  course  to 
pursup^tbnt    indicated    by    the   stern    finger  of 


justice.  I  can  only  mitigate  the  severity  of  your 
puni-hment ;  your  request  is  accorded  ;  though 
a  traitor,  you  shall  die  the  death  of  a  soldier. 
By  the  advice  of  my  council,  two  days  arc  al- 
lowed you  to  prepare  for  the  solemn  change 
that  awaits  you.  May  you  improve  this  brief 
space  to  such  advantage  that  your  deadly  sin 
may  be  forgotten  in  that  world  of  which  you 
w.ll  eoon  be  an  inhabitant.  On  Friday  next, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  A.  M.,  you 
will  expiate  your  crime,  and,'  added  the  gov- 
ernor, iu  throbbing  tones,  "may  the  Searcher  of 
human  hearts  have  mercy  upon  you." 

■  I  tliank  you."  fnid  Henri,  with  abittersmile, 
"for  tho  leuiiy  which  you  have  shown  me  in 
the  mode  of  sutt'ering  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law.  The  whole  has  ended  as  I  expected  when 
I  saw  Captain  Lesage  arise  to  testify  against 
mc.  It  is  well  Men  die  but  once:  and  my 
fate  is  in  keeping  with  my  previous  history. 
Thrown  upon  the  world  without  name,  without 
friends,  without  parentage,  born  in  the  wilds  of  a 
new  country,  forsaken  by  him  who  should  have 
reared  and  protected  mo;  fostered  by  a  Strang' r 
as  a  deed  of  charity,  grown  to  manhood  still 
alone  and  friendless,  the  companion  of  the  red 
man  and  a  denizen  of  tho  wild  forest,  a  thought- 
ful, dreamy  wanderer  up  and  down  these  broad 
rivers  and  wide  lakes,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should 
fulfil  my  destiny  even  as  strangely  as  it  began." 
De  Bienville  gazed  earnestly  at  Henri,  and 
listened  to  his  words  with  lireathless  attention. 
De  Noyan  (nephew  to  the  governor)  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  tho  3'oung  man  with  the  same  eager 
sympathy,  while  the  Baron  of  Cresnay,  de  St. 
Ange,  de  Bes^an,  de  St.  Dennis,  tho  Chevalier 
de  Loubois,  and  de  St.  Julien,  shared  eagerly  in 
tho  interest  manifested  by  the  goveiTior  and 
lieutenant-governor ;  and  there  was  evidently  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  the  condemned. 

Henri  went  on  in  a  distinct  and  unshaken 
voice : 

"  The  French  ars  my  people,  but  the  red  man 
is  my  friend.  His  lodge  has  ever  been  open  to 
mc  ;  and  the  White  Rover  never  sought  hospi- 
tality in  vain  when  he  presented  himself  at  the 
Indian's  door,  cold,  wet,  tliirsty,  or  hungry  ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  never  in  my 
thought  to  wrong  my  own  people.  As  I  have 
previously  stated,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  save 
more  than  one  from  Indian  cnielty.  Let  mo  as- 
sure you  that  the  Indian  tribes  will  dearly  avenge 
my  death,  and  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  guard 
ever  your  wives  and  little  ones  after  the  sun  of 
Friday  next  has  gone  down  in  the  west.  There 
are  two  ties  that  death  will  never  sever,"  contin- 
ued Henri,  with  emotion. 

"  A  gray-headed  old  man,  a  foster  father,  will 
weep  for  me.  And  there  is  one  other  who  will 
drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  the  White  Rover 
— a  foster  sister — a  fair  and  loving  being,  whose 
destiny  I  fervently  pray  may  never  be  linked 
with  that  of  the  lying  chief."'  And  Henri  turned 
towards  Lesage  with  an  expression  of  withering 
contempt. 

'•  Mv  dear  boy  !  my  dear  boy  !''  cried  a  broken 
and  tremulous  voice,  and  Father  Daviou  was 
seen  forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd  towards 
the  bar.  De  Noyan  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
governor,  and  then  motioned  to  the  proper  offi- 
cers to  remand  the  condemned  to  prison.  He 
was  instantly  taken  from  the  bar,  followed  by 
Father  Davion,  who  invoked  blessings  upon  his 
head,  and  frantically  asserted  his  entire  inno- 
cence. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    ESCAPE. 

It  was  the  hour  of  midnight.  The  sure  her- 
alds of  a  storm  were  in  the  skies.  Dark  masses 
of  clouds  were  seen,  at  first  low  on  the  horizon's 
verge,  and  then  rapidly  floating  towards  the 
zenith.  The  low  mutterings  of  distant  thunder 
broke  in  upon  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  fitful 
flashes  of  lightning  were  seen  far  away  in  the 
west  and  north. 

Pierre  Moran  was  abroad  at  that  gloomy  hour. 
Ho  was  moving  swiftly  towards  Pontchartrain 
from  the  southern  margin  of  Lake  Borgne.  With 
h's  trusty  and  inseparable  companion,  bis  dou- 
ble-barrelled rifle,  grasped  firmly  in  his  right 
hand,  ho  threaded  his  way  skilfully  through  tho 
forest. 

When  near  the  borders  of  the  lake  he  p.tused 
and  listened  with  a  breathless  intensity  known 
only  to  the  practised  woodsman.  Very  soon  he 
heard  the  shrill  notes  of  a  raven,  and  going  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments stood  beside  the  tall  liguro  of  Red-Shoe, 
the  riiicknsnw  chieftain. 


As  Pierre  joined  him.  a  flash  of  lightiiu:;  lit 
up  the  expanse,  and  threw  a  vivid  glare  upon 
the  face  of  the  red  man  ;  it  was  calm,  proud,  and 
haughty  as  ever  in  its  expression. 

'■•  You  imitate  the  notes  of  the  raven  well,'' 
said  Pierre. 

"  I  took  my  les.'^ons  from  nature,"  replied  Red- 
Shoe,  with  a  smile. 

■'  How  do  you  like 'the  night  1  Is  it  not  favor- 
able to  our  undertaking  ?"'  pskcd  the  hunter. 

"  When  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  heard 
in  the  heavens,  and  his  fire  is  seen  in  the  clouds, 
men ''seek  shelter  in  their  lodges  and  cabins, 
and  warriors  relax  their  vigilance.  Tlie  night 
is  good,"  replied  Onahiska. 

Without  farther  remark,  Pierre  Moran  and 
Red-Shoe  moved  towards  New  Orleans.  After 
a  short  and  rapid  walk,  they  emerged  silently 
fioin  the^forest  and  stood  within  the  borders  of 
the  town.  Both  now  halted  and  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  hazardous  enterprise  upon  wlii(h 
they  had  voluntarily  entered.  They  examined 
their  rifles,  tightened  their  belts,  and  carefully 
arranged  tbeir'sido  arms. 

"  You  shall  lead  tho  way,  and  I  will  follow,'' 
■  said  Pierre  Moran,  who  had  mueh  confidence 
in  the  skill  of  the  chieftain. 

"  It  is  well,  since  my  white  brother  requests 
it,"  answered  Red-Shoe.  "  I  shall  go  forward 
very  still,  as  though  I'was  going  to  surpr'.e  a 
party  of  my  enemies  while  they  were  asleep. 
The  great  hunter  will  follow  me  very  close  and 
make  no  noise.  When  we  are  near  the  stone 
house  where  the  White  Rover  is  kept,  then  must 
we  look  out  for  tho  long-knives  when  the  fire 
burns  up  bright  in  the  skies." 

"And  if  we  find  the  sentinels  watchful  and 
true  to  their  duty,  what  then  shall  we  do  ?"  asked 
Pierre  Moran. 

The  chieftain  smiled  grimly,  as  ho  replied : 
'•  Do  as  they  would  if  they  went  to  surprise  an 
Indian  village,  creep  softly — leap  upon  them  as 
the  panther  leaps  upon  its  prey — let  the  knife  do 
its  work  and  reach  a  vital  spot.  1  would  do  that, 
white  hunter.'' 

"  They  are  my  countrymen,"  said  tho  hunter, 
with  a  sigh.  "  I  would  fain  spare  them,  if  pos- 
sible. Let  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  necessity 
induce  us  to  use  viobnce.  Onalaska,  you  are  a 
bravo  man,  and  can  appreciate  the  feeling  that 
impels  me  to  spare  a  fellow-countryman." 

"  I  can,"  replied  Red-Shoe,  "  and  I  will  respect 
your  wish.  But  if  the  safety  of  the  White  Rover 
required  it.  I  would  slay  the  great  chief  himself 
Ay,  the  knife  should  find  its  way  to  his  heart  as 
easily  as  it  passes  into  its  sheath." 

"  Is  my  white  friend  ready  !"  he  asked,  after 
a  pause. 

"  He  is  ready  ;  lead  on,  chieftain,  and  Pierre 
Moran  will  follow  if  it  be  to  death. 

'•  Good,''  said  Rtd-Sboo,  and  the  next  instant 
ho  was  moving  towards  the  settlement  like  a 
phantom  of  da'kness.  Following  the  general 
direction  of  what  is  now  the  Bayou  road,  they 
gradually  approached  St.  Ann  street,  which  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  their  operations. 

With  cautious  and  noiseless  footsteps  they 
passed  many  cabins  whose  inmates  were  sleep- 
ing. Once,  soon  after  entering  the  town,  a  dog 
came  forth  and  barked  furiously,  hut  fortunately 
the  thunder,  which  now  rcverlieratcd  through  the 
skies,  either  stilled  his  vociferation,  or  the  ele- 
mentary disturbance  was  referrc  d  to  as  the  cause 
of  his  outcries,  if  they  were  heard  by  the  towns- 
people. Pausing  until  he  had  wearied  himself 
with  his  efforts  to  attract  attention,  the  chief  and 
Moran  glided  on  toward  the  prison.  The  dark- 
ness was  now  intense,  relieved  only  by  occasional 
gleams  of  lightning. 

Red-Shoe  paused  when  they  reached  St.  Ann 
street.  They  stood  near  the  structure  contain- 
ing the  object  of  their  solicitude.  The  building 
used  OS  a  jirison  at  that  period  did  not  much  re- 
semble these  hold  and  frowning  edifices  which 
are  now  to  be  seen  fronting  ()rleans  and  St.  Ann 
streets.  It  was  a  low,  stone  building,  containing 
but  few  compartments.  The  cells  for  criminals 
were  in  the  basement,  ai;d  those  for  debtors 
above,  together  with  a  small  suite  of  rooms  for 
the  turnkey.  The  edifice  was  surrounded  by  a 
fence  about  five  feet  high,  of  stakes  or  piles, 
driven  into  the  earth,  tho  projecting  ends  sharp- 
ened to  a  point  to  prevent  it  from  being  scaled. 
Outside  of  this  yard  or  court,  since  the  arrest 
of  Henri,  two  sentinels  had  been  placed,  who 
were  relieved  from  duty  once  in  three  hours. 
This  additional  precaution  seemed  to  be  war- 
ranted on  account  of  the  gravcncss  of  the  offence, 
and  tho  ))eculiar  circumstances  of  the  case ;  for 
it   was    verily   believed    that   the  escape  of  the 
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prisoner  would  be  followed'  by  the  most  serious 
consequences, ^possessing,  as  he  cvidcnily  ditl, 
such  unbounded  inlluence  over  the  Indians. 

Like  others  imprisoned  for  capital  offences,  he 
had  been  placed_iu  one  of  the  basement  cells,  in 
that  portion  of  the  prison  fronting  upon  Orleans 
street. 

Tlie  plan  which  Red-SIioe  and  Pierre  Moran 
intended  to  pursue,  was  to  surpri.se  the  sentinels 
pen  their  post,  secure  them,  awe  them  into  si- 
lence, enter  the  prison,  r.wakcn  the  turnkey  from 
his  slumbers,  corrupt  him  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
prisoner's  cell,  free  him  from  his  irons,  and  then 
depart  as  quickly  as  possible,  seeking  safety  in 
the  boundless  forests  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  moment  of  action  had  now  come — a  mo- 
ment requiring  all  the  habitual  cunning,  coolness 
and  courage  of  the  Indian  and  backwoodsman. 
They  stood  witliin  a  few  yards  of  tlie  prison  ; 
but  no  sounds  were  heard  indicating  that  tlie 
sentinels  were  on  duty.  They  waited  initiently 
until  the  next  fla.sh  of  lightning  should  reveal 
the  outlines  of  the  prison  and  the  surrounding 
palisade.  The  rain  jioured  down  in  torrents.  A 
heavy  burst  of  thunder  made  tlio  ground  shake 
beneath  them.  The  terrible  explosion  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  a  red  glare  of  electric  flame, 
revealing  every  object  near  them  with  fearful 
distinctness,  and  in  that  lurid  and  momentary 
gleam,  a  portion  of  the  person  of  a  sentinel  was 
seen  standing,  statue-like,  in  the  sentry  box. 
Awed  by  the  din  of  the  warring  elements,  lie 
had  ceased  to  walk  his  rounds ;  and  his  musket 
was  resting  against  the  wall  beside. 

Passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  prison,  the 
second  sentinel  was  found  in  the  same  condition, 
though  apjiarently  somewhat  more  comatose,  for 
it  was  the  last  part  of  the  watih. 

"  Now,"  said  Pien-e  Moran  to  Red-Shoe,  in  a 
whisper,  "  you  secure  one,  and  I  will  the  other, 
and  do  not  shed  blood  if  you  can  help  it." 

•'  It  is  good,"  replied  the  chief,  ■'  and  we  will 
sec  who  shall  eflect  his  object  with  the  utmost 
silence  and  despatch." 

With  these  words  Red-Shoe  glided  back  to 
that  side  of  the  building  looking  towards  Orleans 
street,  where  the  first  sentinel  was  jjostcd,  while 
Moran  was  left  to  deal  with  the  other  who  did 
duty  on  St.  Ann  street. 

The  hunter  divested  himself  of  his  hunting 
frock,  and  wrapping  it  about  the  breech  of  his 
rifle  (which  he  had  hitherto  kept  dry  beneath  it), 
laid  both  carefully  njion  the  ground  in  the  most 
sheltered  spot  he  could  conveniently  find.  His 
preparations  were  made  with  all  requisite  cau- 
tion, and  when  the  deafening  thunder  warned 
him  that  the  lightning  was  about  to  illumine  the 
heavens,  he  remained  motionless  until  the  bright 
and  blinding  glare  no  longer  rendered  surround- 
ing objects  visible.  Pierre  Moran  with  a  few 
quick  and  noiseless  steps  reached  the  palisade, 
and  stood  within  a  few  paces  of  the  sentry  box, 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  approach  directly  in 
front,  but  in  a  lateral  direction,  a  proceeding 
which  would  greatly  lessen  the  chances  of  dis- 
covery. 

With  stealthy  step  he  moved  on.  His  bold 
heart  beat  with  imwonted  quickness  when  he 
found  himself  standing  but  a  single  pace  from 
the  narrow  building  containing  the  unconscious 
soldier.  With  a  rapid  and  decided  movement 
he  threw  himself  forward,  and  quick  as  thought 
his  powerful  hand  lay  upon  tlie  sentinel's  shoul- 
der. At  the  very  instant  of  doing  so,  a  tremen- 
dous peal  of  thunder  broke  with  violence  over 
their  heads,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
deafening  explosion,  a  sheet  of  flame  blazed 
athwart  the  heavens,  and  revealed  to  the  aston- 
ished sentinel  the  stern  and  tlireatening  face  of 
Pierre  Moran,  and  the  blade  of  the  suspended 
weapon.  He  made  a  convulsive  effort  to  wrench 
the  bayonet  from  bis  musket,  but  the  tightening 
grasp  and  deep  tones  of  the  hunter  struck  terror 
to  his  already  trembling  heart  and  fear-palsied 
arm. 

"  Yield — be  silent,  and  you  are  safe — resist, 
and  you  die  !"  exclaimed  Moran. 

Full  of  consternation,  and  astounded  by  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  onset,  the  soldier  was 
unable  to  speak,  and  stood  quaking  in  tlic  ner- 
vous gi-asp  of  the  hunter. 

"  Do  you  hear  and  comprehend,  man  !"  added 
the  latter,  shaking  him,  in  order  to  restore  in 
some  measure  his  scattered  seiLses. 

"  Gather  up  your  faculties  and  do  as  I  bid  you, 
and  no  personal  violence  sliall  be  offered  you. ' 

By  this  time  the  sentinel  began  to  understand 
his  situation  and  what  was  required  of  him,  and 
suU'ered  his  hands  to  be  bound  without  a  mur- 
mur.   Pierre  then  emptied  the  priming  from  his 


mnsket,  took  off  the  baj-onet,  tlirust  it  into  his 
belt,  and  taking  his  prisoner  by  the  shoulder,  led 
him  passivelv  into  Orleans  street.  Pierre  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  long  in  ignorance  of  the 
success  of  ills  comrade.  He  descried  the  dim 
outlines  of  two  human  figures,  which  proved  to 
be  Red-Shoe  and  the  other  sentinel,  who  had 
been  secured  in  tlic  same  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  your  wish,"  said  On.a- 
laska  ;  "  no  blood  has  been  shed." 

'■  I  feel  that  it  is  best  thus,"  replied  Pierre,  and 
then  added  immediately,  turning  to  the  two  pris- 
oners, "  our  object  is  to  release  Henri  Del- 
croix,  now  under  sentence  of  death.  Do  as  we 
shall  direct  you,  and  you  need  be  under  no  ap- 
prehensions, and  sliall  suffer  no  bodily  harm. 
To  resist,  you  perceive,  would  be  madness,  and 
would  result  in  no  good  to  you  whatever.  Kow 
lead  the  way  to  tlie  prisoner." 

The  firm  though  suppressed  tones  of  Moran, 
the  presence  of  the  tall  Indian,  whose  grim  and 
threatening  visage  was  often  revealed  by  con- 
stantly recurring  flashes  of  lightning,  all  had 
their  due  eflect  upon  the  soldiers.  Without  a 
word  tliey  moved  sullenly  toward  the  prison. 
They  pau.scd  at  the  gate  of  the  prison  yard. 

"  How  shall  this  gate  be  opened  ?"  asked  Mo- 
ran, in  a  whisper,  of  the  soldiers.  There  was  no 
reply.  Red-Shoe  laid  his  hand  suddenly  upon 
his  tomahawk,  and  drew  it  from  his  belt.  The 
movement  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
prisoners.  An  expression  of  fear  passed  over 
their  faces,  and  with  a  shudder  they  drew  nearer 
to  the  hunter. 

"  Produce  the  key  if  3'ou  have  it,"  added  the 
latter,  hurriedly.  '■  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Do  not  hesitate,  as  you  value  your  lives." 

By  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune,  the  key 
to  the  gate  was  really  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
sentinels.  In  a  moment  it  was  in  the  lock,  and 
they  passed  into  the  court.  The  party  now 
stood  on  the  stone  steps  of  the  prison. 

"  Ring  the  turnkey's  bell  furiously,"  added 
Pierre,  to  one  of  the  soldiers  ;  "  when  he  asks 
who  rings,  and  what  is  wanted,  tell  him  your 
name,  and  that  you  come  with  another  prisoner 
by  order  of  the  governor.  Your  ■-afety  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  you  perform  this 
service.  If  you  use  any  artifice,  if  your  voice 
shakes  or  betrays  any  anxiety,  if  you  speak  not 
promptly.  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequen- 
ces." And  Moran  looked  significantly  at  Red- 
Shoe. 

The  soldier  to  whom  the  hunter  had  addressed 
himself,  put  forth  his  hand  and  rang  the  turn- 
key's bell  violently,  nor  discontinued  his  efforts 
until  his  voice  wa«  heard  demanding  the  mean- 
ing of  such  peremptory  summons. 

"It  is  I,  Corporal  Rion.  The  governor  ha4 
made  an  important  arrest,  and  the  prisoner  is 
now  at  the  door.  Hurry  youi-sclf,  my  good  fel- 
low, for  it  rains  as  it  never  rained  before,  and  I 
am  wet  to  the  skin  !'' 

'■Excellent!''  whispered  the  liuntcr.  "You 
have  done  yourself  credit.  You  shall  lose  noth- 
ing by  it." 

Very  soon  the  steps  of  the  turnkey  were  heard 
approaching.  The  features  of  Red-Shoe  and 
Pierre  Moran  lighted  up  with  satisfaction.  The 
key  grated  in  the  lock  and  the  door  swung  open. 

"  Step  in  quick,"  said  Pierre,  and  he  pushed 
the  soldiers  forward  over  the  threshold,  and 
speedily  followed  them. 

"  Here  are  tu-o  prisoners,"  said  the  turnkey. 

"  Yes,"'  said  Moran,  promptly,  "  and  you  to 
the  number,  makes  three."  As  the  hunter  uttered 
these  W'Ords,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  jailor's 
arm,  and  Red-Shoe  closed  the  door. 

"  You're  quite  a  joker,"  said  the  turnkey,  with 
a  laugh. 

"  There  is  no  joke  about  it,  my  fine  fellow," 
replied  Pierre.  "Look  at  these  men  a  little 
closer.  You  perceive  that  they  are  soldiers — 
the  very  ones  posted  at  your  doors  as  sentinels. 
To  be  brief,  we  have  come  to  set  Henri  Deleroix 
at  liberty.  Lead  the  way  to  his  cell  without  a 
moment's  delay.' 

The  jailor  recoiled  in  unspeakable  amazement. 
He  Ico'.ied  first  at  one,  and  then  at  another,  and 
his  face  grew  ashy  pale  as  his  eyes  rested  upon 
the  Indian  chief,  who,  standing  erect  and  haugh- 
ty, impatiently  motioned  him  onward  with  his 
hand. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  trembling  functionary, 
in  a  faltering  voice,  '•  I  should  be  pleased  to  see 
your  authority." 

Pierre  Moran  touched  the  handle  of  his  knife, 
and  the  proud  chieftain  made  a  significant  mo- 
f  on  towards  his  hatchet. 


The  jailor  hesitated  no  longer.  Overwhelmed 
with  fears  in  regard  to  his  own  safety,  he  led 
the  way  towards  the  cell  of  the  condemned  as 
fast  as  his  limbs  could  carry  him.  Urging  the 
soldiers  along  before  them,  Onalaska  and  the 
hunter  followed.  There  was  a  little  indecision 
in  the  movements  of  the  keeper  when  he  reached 
the  door  of  the  ])risoner's  cell,  but  a  fierce  ges- 
ture, and  a  threatening  scowl  from  the  chieftain 
([uickened  his  motions  and  banished  his  irreso- 
lution. 

He  applied  the  key  and  threw  open  the  door 
with  as  much  alacrity  as  his  trepidation  would 
permit.  1!  iiri  was  awakened  from  his  uneasy 
slumbcr-i  by  the  creaking  of  the  hinges  and  die 
sound  of  footsteps.  He  started  from  his  recum- 
bent jio-ition,  and  cast  his  eyes  with  an  inquir- 
ing expression  toward  the  door.  His  vision 
rested  upon  Onalaska  and  Pien-e  iMoran,  and  a 
gleam  of  gladness  and  surprise  passed  over  his 
pale  visage. 

"  What  do  I  see  ?'  he  exclaimed,  arising  to 
his  feet,  and  stretching  forth  his  manacled  h:.'.nds. 

"  The  White  Rover  sees  his  red  brother  and 
another  friend,"  replied  Red-Shoe,  cilmly. 

"  And  liow  and  irlii/  have  you  come  V  contin- 
ued Henri,  with  increasing  wonder. 

"  We  have  come,"  said  Jloran,  "  to  set  you  at 
liberty.  Jailor,  knock  off  those  disgraceful  irons. 
They  were  never  forged  for  the  wrists  of  a  man 
of  honor.' 

"  I  understand  all,"  returned  Henri,  glancing 
at  the  two  soldiers,  bound  and  powerless.  ■■  Yuu 
have  risked  your  lives  to  save  mine.  I  thank 
you  from  the  profoundcst  depths  of  my  heart ; 
but  I  have  committed  no  crime  worthy  of  death, 
and  I  cannot  fly  like  a  criminal  to  save  my  life." 

"  Nay,  Ilenii  Deleroix,  you  must  not  fall  a 
victim  to  so  nice  a  sense  of  honor,"  replie<l  the 
hunter,  earnestly.  "  We  have  considered  all. 
We  know  that  there  is  but  one  chance  for  you 
to  vindicate  your  innocence,  and  re-establish 
your  good  name,  and  that  one  chance  is  in 
flight." 

"  I  am  resolved  not  to  fly  from  my  fate,''  re- 
turned Henri,  firmly. 

"  Would  you  die,  younn;  man,  with  such  a 
burden  of  guilt  upon  your  shoulders.  Who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  establish  your  innocence  after 
you  have  suffered  the  doom  of  a  felon  ?  Who 
will  believe  you  innocent  when  the  law  has  pro- 
nounced you  guilty,  and  the  word  of  justice  has 
sealed  the  decision  with  blood.  I  ask  and  wait 
in  vain  for  a  response  ;  none  is  given,  nor  can 
be.  The  world  will  speak  and  think  of  you  as 
a  traitor.  But  if  you  escape,  and  thus  gain 
time,  your  innocence  can  be  fully  and  coinjiletely 
proved." 

"  Pierre  Moran,  you  argue  well,  perhaps  just- 
ly; you  shake  my  resolution,"  rejoined  Henri, 
much  wrouglit  upon. 

"And  there  is  yet  another  object  that  requires 
your  thoughts — Helen  Lcrowe.  Will  she  not 
weep  when  you  are  no  more  !  Will  she  not 
cease  to  be  happy  when  you  cease  to  live  (" 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  you  move  me  !"  said  Henri,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  x\nd  think  of  the  frantic  grief  of  Father  Da- 
vion,'  added  Pierre. 

"And  of  the  sorrow  of  the  Soft-Voice,"  said 
Red-Shoe. 

Henri  held  forth  his  hands,  and  the  jailor 
knocked  off  the  irons. 

"  You  have  conquered,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
rendered  unsteady  by  emotion.  "  Do  with  me 
as  you  will." 

"  Good,''  said  Onalaska.  "  The  friend  of  the 
red  man  shall  be  saved.  The  White  Rover 
shall  be  seen  again  in  tlie  forest,  and  his  rifle 
shall  be  heard  upon  its  rivers  and  lakes." 

The  chief  took  the  lamp  from  the  hand  of  the 
turnkey  and  passed  out.  together  with  Henri  and 
Moran.  The  two  soldiers  and  the  jailor  were 
left  in  the  cell.  Pierre  turned  the  key  upon 
them,  and  the  three  were  prisoners. 

With  rapid  steps  they  hurried  from  the  prison, 
locking  the  door  after  them,  and  the  gate  of  the 
eourt  precisely  as  they  had  found  them.  The 
violence  of  the  storm  had  passed.  The  raiti  was 
still  falling,  but  less  plentifully.  The  thunder 
was  heard  with  fainter  vehemence,  muttering 
afar  off  in  the  distance ;  the  lightning  flashed 
at  more  lengthened  intervals,  and  with  dimin- 
ished brightness. 

Red-Shoe  and  Pierre  Moran  caught  their  rifles 
from  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  moments  they 
and  the  White  Rover  were  lo.t  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  where  they  could  safely  laugh  at  the 
false  claims  of  justice,  and  the  weakness  of  prisou 
bars. 


CHAPTER   X. 
A  dissembler's  avowal  of  love. 

The  morning  succeeding  the  escape  of  Henri 
dawned  clear  and  bright.  The  only  traces  of 
the  late  stonn  were  found  in  the  wet  grass 
and  pools  of  water  standing  by  the  wayside. 
Since  the  condemnation  of  her  lover,  the  heart 
of  Helen  Lerowe  had  known  no  respite  from 
soiTow  i  but  being  firm  in  the  opinion  that  ho 
was  innocent,  and  that  by  some  means  he  would 
be  saved,  she  had  struggled  hard  to  temper 
down  the  violence  of  her  grief  to  a  calm  and 
unconcerned  demeanor ;  but  this  she  found  it 
hard  to  do,  and  so  she  let  the  storm  of  her  first 
real  grief  pass  in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  her 
own  chamber.  Feeling  at  length  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  one  true  heart  would  indeed  be  pre- 
cious, she  resolved  to  visit  Adelaide  Ridelle, 
and  seek  a  momentary  relief  in  the  companion- 
ship of  a  nature  so  purely  feminine  and  so 
gentle. 

Hastily  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  she 
silently  left  the  mansion  of  her  guardian  and 
took  the  way  to  St.  Charles  street.  Her  chagrin 
cannot  well  bo  described,  when  after  walking  a 
few  yards  she  was  joined  by  Captain  Lcsage. 
Helen's  aversion  for  the  man  had  increased  until 
it  had  grown  to  an  absolute  horror  of  his  pres- 
ence. Scarcely  deigning  to  notice  him  she  hur- 
ried forward. 

"  You  arc  abroad  early.  Mademoiselle  Le- 
rowe," he  said,  with  much  suavity.  "Butvou 
are  doubtless  desirous  of  breathing  the  air  puri- 
fied by  the  shower  of  last  night.'' 

"  You  are  right,  captain,  and  I  desire  to  breathe 
it  alone,"  replied  Helen,  with  dignit}-. 

Lesage  bit  his  lips,  and  was  rather  confused 
by  this  home  thrust. 

"Nay,  fair  maiden,  such  a  thought  were  sel- 
fish. The  air  of  heaven  is  designed  for  all  to 
respire,  and  to  me  it  is  rendered  purer  and 
sweeter  by  the  presence  of  Helen  Lerowe.'' 

"  Captain  Lesage,  such  words  from  some  men 
would  please  me,  but  when  spoken  by  others 
tlicy  offend,"  returned  Helen. 

"  You  arc  hard  with  me.  Mademoiselle  Le- 
rowe ;  and  I  can  perhaps  conjecture  why  it  is 
so,"  rejoined  Lesage.  "If  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duty,  I  have  been  forced  to  witness  against 
one  whom  I  am  informed  yon  knew  and  es- 
teemed in  childhood,  I  am  rather  to  be  pitied 
than  condemned.  I  do  assure  you,  mademoi- 
selle, that  I  have  suft'ered  not  a  little  on  account 
of  this  misguided  young  man.'' 

Here  the  captain  paused  and  evinced  much 
emotion. 

"  Gladly  would  I  have  saved  him.  and  I  have 
spent  an  hour  with  the  governor  in  earnest  en- 
treaty that  his  life  might  be  spared,  but  alas ! 
his  excellency  is  inexorable.  He  admired  ray 
generosity,  but  grew  angry  at  my  pertinacity. 
You  can  never  know  the  agony  I  suffered  when 
I  stood  up  to  testify  against  Deleroix.  And 
why  did  I  suffer  ?  Because  I  knew  that  he  was 
esteemed  by  Helen  Lerowe.  Believe  me,  if 
there  is  aught  I  can  do  to  mitigate  the  fate  of 
this  young  man  it  shall  be  gladly  done.  All  the 
return  that  I  ask  is,  that  I  may  be  placed  in  tha 
list  of  your  friends — thought  of  with  kindness, 
and  ultimately  -nith  pleasure.  Am  I  ovenveen- 
ing,  mademoiselle  i  Do  I  ask  too  much  !  Do 
I  overstep  the  bounds  of  decorum  V 

As  Lcsage  went  on,  his  voice  grew  soft,  sub- 
dued, and  humbly  respectful. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  judged  this  man 
wrongfully  ?"  thought  Helen. 

"  Mademoiselle  Lcrowe,"  resumed  the  captain, 
"  I  beg  of  you  when  this  unhappy  tragedy  has 
been  enacted  to  the  end,  and  the  grave  has  closed 
over  that  misguided  youth,  whoso  thoughtless- 
ness has  well-nigh  baptized  this  colony  in  blood, 
to  think  less  harshly  of  one  who  would  willingly 
have  spared  the  ott'ender  at  the  risk  of  every- 
thing, in  order  to  save  you  a  single  tear,  or  a 
sigh  of  sorrow.  AVerc  it  not  for  this  unhappy 
afl'air,  I  would  even  now  venture  to  report 
the  story  of  my  unrequited  love.  But  I 
may  not  tell  the  talc.  My  motives  would  be 
doubted,  my  actions  misconstrued,  and  my  in- 
tegrity called  in  question.  But  were  Henri  Del- 
eroix at  large,  and  unsuspcjtcd  of  crime,  I  would 
upon  bended  knee  tell  you  such  a  story  of  un- 
changing, fathomless  love  as  living  woman  never 
heard.  The  history  of  my  passion  must  remain 
untold.  I  can  only  think  of  your  supernal 
beauty,  and  dream  of  your  angelic  goodness; 
all  I  may  ask  is  your  pity,  a  sinall  boon  for 
Helen  Lerowe  to  accord  to  a  h0]jeless  man." 
[to  be  continued.] 
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OPEIVIIVG  OF  THE  ORTABIO  BAILFOAD. 

The  inhabitanls  of  the  froztn  and  liitherto  im- 
perfectly understood  refiion  of  Canada  have  not, 
until  very  recently,  availed  thtmstlvcf,  to  the 
extent  which  has  been  within  Iheir  power,  of 
those  estimable  advances  in  the  general  propres^s 
of  puWic  improvement  which  the  people  of  our 
own  Eepnblic  have  made.  Wiih  the  boundless 
resources  of  a  country,  the  fertility  of  whose 
soil  is  proverbial,  and  enjoying  the  succor  and 
support  of  the  mother  country,  the  people  of 
Canada,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  races  from  all 
nations,  would  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  ab- 
sorbed in  the  idea  of  individual  pain  in  whatever 
position  in  life,  fortune  or  the  force  of  circum- 
stances might  happen  to  have  placed  them.  Individuality  has 
been  the  active  and  paramount  feeling,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  and  those  of  a  more  extended  nature,  at  all  times  neces- 
sary to  be  cultivated  in  a  new  and  thriving  colony.  It  is  true 
that  clearings  in  the  immense  forests  of  Canada  have  been 
made  to  a  great  extent ;  towns  and  cities  have  arisen  ;  canal-i 
have  been  dug;  and  other  public  works  have  been  commenced, 
and  some  completed,  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  colony, 
without  yielding  in  return  an  advantage  commensurate  with 
the  outlay,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  being  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  wants  and  requirements  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  country  in  which  such  works  have  been  constructed  At 
length,  however,  the  spirit  of  public  enterprise  appears  to  have 
burst  forth,  and  Canada  will,  no  doubt,  at  an  early  period,  pre- 
sent to  the  world  satisfactory  proof  that  she  panicipalos  in  the 
feeling  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  railroads  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  ra])id  increase  of  the 
commerce,  population,  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  colony. 
The  accompanying  engraving  is  gratifying  evidence  of  this 
fact.  It  shows  the  ceremony  on  the  occasion  of  turning  the 
first  sod  of  the  "  Ontario,  Simcoc  and  Huron  Kailroad,"  on  the 
15th  of  November  last,  which  line  of  road  is  intended  to  con- 
nect Lake  Ontario,  Simcoe  and  Huron  by  a  direct  communica- 
tion northward  from  Toronto,  now  a  central  point  of  travel  and 
traffic.  The  company  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  provin- 
cial parliament,  12  Vic,  cap.  199,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
of  her  Majesty  in  Council,  29ih  of  August,  1849.  Its  capital 
is  £500,000 ;  and  the  length  of  the  projected 
road  is  about  seventy-five  miles,  through  a  most 
fertile  section  of  the  province,  abounding  with 
well-cultivated  farms  of  great  extent,  and  want- 
ing only  facilities  for  the  cheap  and  expeditious 
transport  of  their  immense  produce  to  market. 
The  ceremony  of  breaking  ground  for  this  road 
was  characterized  by  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  which,  on  no  other  occa- 
sion, can  be  found  on  the  records  of  the  history 
of  Canada.  The  weather  was  fortunately  fine, 
and  the  day  was  ushered  in  with  the  music 
of  bands  of  surrounding  townships,  whose  soci- 
eties and  public  companies  hail  turned  out  on 
the  occasion,  as  well  as  those  of  tlie  city  and  the 
garrison.  By  previous  arrangement  made  with 
his  excellency  the  governor-general,  it  was  pretty 
generally  understood  that  his  amiable  consort, 
the  Countess  of  Elgin,  would  honor  the  compa- 
ny by  tun  ing  the  first  sod  ;  and  the  attendance 
of  elegani  ly-dressed  persons  to  witness  the  cere- 


mony, was  very  numerous.  Their  excellencies 
and  suites  were  escorttd  from  Elmsley  House  to 
the  ground  by  a  guard  of  horor,  and  on  their  ar- 
rival they  were  received  by  the  directors  of  the 
companv :  the  jncsident,  the  Honorable  H(nry 
John  Hoalton.  M.  P.  P.,  conducting  Lady  Elgin 
to  an  elegant  pavilion  erected  for  her  icccption. 
At  this  moment  a  royal  salute  was  fired  from 
the  garrison;  the  band  on  the  ground,  the  71st 
Highland  Light  Infantry,  nndir  the  corrmand 
of  Li(ut-Colonel  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  playing 
the  national  anthem.  The  cheering  having  sub- 
sided, the  mayor  of  the  city,  John  G.  Bowes, 
Esq.,  as  the  representative  of  the   civic  body  of 


casualty  of  any  kind,  terminated  the  celebration 
of  breaking  ground  of  the  Ontario.  Simcoe  and 
Huron  railroad,  an  event  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  ( ity  of  Torento  and  "Western  Cana- 
da, and  whieh  it  is  hoped  is  only  tire  forerunner 
of  many  more  of  a  similar  character. 


SUNDAY  CHRISTIAIVS. 

Bless  you  !  I've  thought  of  it  many  a  time 
when  I've  seen  a  church  emptying  iL-^elf  into  the 
street.  Look  here,  suppose  there's  a  crowd  of 
people — a  whole  mob  of  'cm  going  down  the 
church  steps.    And  at  the  church  door  there  is,  I 


the  crowd,  and  I've  said  to  myself,  well,  I  should 
like  to  know  how  many  of  you  will  be  Christians 
till  next  week  f  How  many  of  you  will  go  to- 
morTow  morning  to  your  offices  anel  counting 
houses,  and  stand  behinel  your  counters,  and  all 
in  the  way  of  business — all  to  scramble  up  the 
coin — forget  you  ar-e  miserable  sinners,  while  ev- 
erything you  do  makes  you  more  miserable,  only 
you  never  feel  it,  so  long  as  it  makes  you  more 
rich  ?  And  so  there's  a  Sunday  conscience  like 
a  Sunday  coat,  and  folks  who'd  get  on  in  the 
world  ])ut  the  coat  and  the  conscience  carefully 
by,  attd  only  wear  'em  once  a  week.  Well,  to 
think  how  many  such  folks  go  to  wor-ship — why 
Master  Capstick,  to  stand  inside  of  a  church 
and  watch  a  congregation  coming  out,  however  you  may  stare, 
may  be — I  can't  help  after  my  fashion  thinking  so — a  melan- 
choly sight,  indeed.  Lor-d  love  you  !  when  we  see  what  some 
people  do  all  the  week — people  who  are  staunch  at  church,  re- 
member-— I  can't  help  thinking  there's  a  good  many  ])00r  souls 
who  are  only  Christians  at  morning  and  afternoon  service. — 
C/iarles  Dickens. 


Toronto,  read  to  his  excellency  the  address  of 
the  directors  of  the  company  and  the  city  coun- 
cil, to  which  his  excellency  replied.  The  silver 
spade,  prepared  for  the  occasion  and  represented 
herewith,  was  then  presented  to  her  ladyship  by 
Major  D.  P.  De  Witt,  one  of  the  engineers  of 
the  company,  and  the  ornamental  wheelbariow, 
also  given  herewith,  was  presented  by  Milton 
Courtright,  Esq.,  one  of  the  enterprising  con- 
tractors for  making  the  road.  The  Countess  of 
Elgin  then  raised  the  first  sod,  and  throwing  it 
into  the  wheelbarrow,  it  was  wheeled  a  short  dis- 
tance by  the  governor-general,  and  then  turned 
over,  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers.  Shortly 
after  the  ceremony,  his  excellency  and  suite  took 
their  departure  fiom  the  gre)unei,  and  the  difler- 
ent  societies,  for-ming  themselves  in  the  order  in 
which  they  came,  followed  soon  after  to  their 
respective  places  of  assembly.  Thus,  without 
the  slightest  annoyance  or  interruption,  or  any 


don't  know  how  many  rods  of  Christian   car- 
riages, with  griffins  painted  on   the  panels,  and 


swor'ds  anel  battle-axes,  that  as  well  as  I  can  re- 
member, Christ  recommended  nowhere ;  and 
there's  the  coachmen,  half  asleep  and  tr-ying  to 
look  r'cligious  ;  and  there's  the  footmerr  follow- 
ing some,  and  carrying  the  Holy  Bible  after  their 
missuses,  just  as  to-morrow  they'll  car-ry  a  span- 
iel— and  that's  what  they  call  humanity.  "VVcll, 
that's  a  pleasant  sight,  isn't  it  ?  And  them,  who 
ar-c  not  ashameel  to  carry  their  own  pr'ayer  books, 
with  the  gold  leaves  twinkling  in  the  sun,  as  if 
they  took  pains  in  telling  the  world  they'd  been 
to  church — well,  how  many  of  them  had  been 
there  itr  car-ncst  ?  How  many  of  them  go  there 
with  no  thought  whatsoever  orrly  that  it's  Sun- 
day— church-going  day  ?  And  so  they  put  on 
what  they  think  is  religion  that  day,  just  as  I 
put  on  a  clean  shirt. 

Bless  you  !  sometimes  I've  stood  and  watched 


ATHEIgM. 

Atheism  is  the  most  terr-ible  of  all  professions ;  if  we  could 
believe  a  man  to  be  in  this  state,  not  in  his  speculations,  but 
also  in  his  feelings,  we  should  regard  him  with  the  most  sorrow- 
ful wonder;  if  such  a  man  there  is,  his  spirit  dwells  in  dark- 
ness ;  futurity  is  to  him  an  eternal  gr'ave,  an  eternal  sleep,  an 
eternal  night ;  to  him  the  universe  is  a  dead  and  dumb  con- 
glomeration of  forms  without  souls,  and  of  sounds  without  im- 
port. The  sun  is  day  after  day  in  the  heavens,  the  stars  night 
after  night  in  the  sky ;  but  to  him  day  unto  day  uttereth  no 
speech,  night  tmto  night  showeth  no  knowledge.  Flowers 
bloom  and  fade,  but  he  sees  no  meaning  in  the  change ;  ocean 
rolls  its  mighty  waves  with  the  heavens  bending  over  it  in 
glon,' ;  he  hears  no  voice  of  almighty  power  with  wl.ich  "  deep 
calleth  unto  deep."  The  year  revives  ;  spring  clothes  the  fields 
with  green  ;  the  genial  sun  melts  the  snow  from  the  valleys  ;  ver- 
dure covers  the  earth,  and  joy  sweetens  the  heart  of  all  that  lives. 
Autumn  comes,  painting  the  leaves  with  various  hues  ;  gentle 
airs  begin  to  murmur  in  the  woods,  that  sound  sweetly  on  the 
car.  with  a  thoughtful  and  solemn  music.  Winter 
enters  last ;  the  sky  darkens,  the  wind  is  chilled, 
the  beasts  of  the  field  all  come  for  shelter  to  the 
abodes  of  man  ;  the  tempest  gathers  itself,  beats 
the  mount,  and  rolls  down  its  deluge  into  the 
valleys ;  inmates  dwell  safely  in  the  home,  and 
comfort  glows  apace  on  the  hearth.  Amidst 
all  these  affecting  phenomena,  the  atheist  ac- 
knowledges no  God,  and  thanks  no  Father. 

Amid  the  afl'airs  of  nations  constituting  the 
drama  of  destiny  and  time,  in  all  their  myste- 
rious succession  of  causes  and  of  consequences, 
the  atheist  discerns  no  sover-eign  intellect,  no 
guiding  Providence  ;  this  would  surely  be  ap- 
palling if  we  were  not  fully  persuadeel  that  all 
such  philosophy  must  meet  its  denial  and  its 
counteraction  in  the  living  experience  of  the 
human  soul.  Such  atheism  makes  a  man  ac- 
knowledge no  rule,  but  that  of  expediency,  no 
standard  but  that  of  selfishness,  no  God  but  that 
of  materialism. —  Giles. 
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Rl-KDOINO    IN   8TOCK.HOLM,    RWKDEN. 


SLEDGIKG  I!V  STOCRHOL>f. 

The  accompaRying  sketch  is  a  scene  from  the 
Swedish  metropolis,  and  represents  a  young 
DiplomiUist  crossing  the  North  Bridge  in  his 
.«!•  dge.  The  ]  easants  on  foot  arc  from  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Dalecarlia^  and  the  whole  represents  a 
Very  characteristic  scene  of  Swedish  life.  In 
the  very  amusing  "  Life  of  a  Travelling  Physi- 
cian," we  find  some  pleasant  glimpjcs  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Stutkholm.  The  women  in  Stock- 
holm perform  operations  whicli  in  other  coun- 
tries are  monopolized  hy  the  male  sex.  They 
labor,  too,  for  a  pitrance.  Still  are  they  no  race 
of  Amazons ;  hut  a  pretty  set  of  women  are  the 
Wacker  Flikas,  and  the  siirht  of  tliem  proves  to 
you  that  \<  u  a'e  not  in  Russia.  Th- entire  peo- 
ple bear  the  diarditer  of  great  good-uature. 


ARCTIC   EXPKniTIOX. 

Of  the  perils  and  providential  deliverances 
witnessed  by  "  those  who  occupy  their  business  " 
in  the  waters  of  the  Icy  Hcgions,  Dr.  Scorcsby 
and  others  have  given  inany  vivid  and  truly 
heart-stirring  descriptions;  but  we  question 
whether  any  instance  of  more  frighiful  peril,  or 
more  merciful  and  providential  deliverance,  is 
upon  record,  than  that  which  recently,  in  the 
late  Arctiv  expedition,  happened  to  H  M.  S. 
Intrepid,  Lieut.  J.  B.  Calor.  K.  N.,  lately  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Commander.  The  ship 
was  forced  upon  an  ialnrg,  where  she  was  held 
for  twenty  hours,  on  and  off,  in  a  state  of  anx- 
ious suspense,  which  can  be  more  easily  con- 
ceived t'lan  described.  Tlie  commander  of  H. 
M.  S-  Piouoci-,  Lieut.  ()s!)orn'.',  with  tlie  Commo- 


dore on  board,  watched  her  for  eight  hours, 
without  being  abl  i  to  render  her  the  least  as- 
sistance. 

In  his  own  description  of  this  perilous  situa- 
tion, Lieut.  Cator  says  : — The  masses  of  ice  were 
running  near  10  feet  above  the  bulwark,  many 
pieces  of  which  we  prevented  from  falling  on 
board  with  capstan  bars.  Sometimes  when  on 
the  point,  as  it  were,  of  tumbling  in  on  our  decks, 
the  floe  would  again  sink,  there'iy  relieving  us 
from  great  pressure.  The  berg  slewed  at  this 
time  a  little  to  the  northward,  and  the  pressure 
soon  after  ceased.  The  ])iled  up  masses  then 
sank  from  alongside,  leaving  the  sliip  suspended 
on  the  side  of  the  berg,  with  two  small  wedge- 
pieces,  one  at  the  outer  side  of  the  sternpost,  and 
the  other  at  her  bow,  being  the  only  sup;.ort  to 


keep  her  stationary  and  upright  in  that  danger- 
ous position.  At  10  P.  M.,  the  pressure  again 
came  on  as  before,  the  ice  piling  up  around  us. 
At  2  A.  M.,  August  28th,  the  floe  split  to  the 
southward  of  us,  and  the  ice  eased  off-  about  a 
foot  from  the  slii])'s  side,  and  then  the  pressure 
came  on  again.  About  a  quarter  past  eight 
A.  M.  the  floe  split  in  several  places,  allowing  a 
rush  of  water  for  a  moment  close  to  the  vessel, 
which  again  swept  away  all  that  supported  her. 
At  9  30  A.  M.  the  props  gave  way,  and  the  ves- 
sel, to  our  joy.  slid  almost  imperceptibly  from  her 
perilous  position.  At  IDA.  M.  the  ice  became 
stationary.  One  whale  boat  and  the  dingy  w^ere 
crushed  to  atoms,  folded  as  flat  as  thread  paper 
by  the  last  onset,  the  ice  running  over  them  be- 
fore the  men  could  get  to  their  rcscne. 
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[Written  for  GleMon's  Pictorial] 

ROSE  ADDISON: 

— OR, — 

THE  MOCK  SUITOR. 

BT    MRS.   E.    C.   LOVERIKG. 

Mr.  Frederick  Grasdison,  on  leaving  col- 
lege with  high  honors,  took  up  hi8  abode  with 
his  Uncle  Philip,  and  for  five  years  led  the  most 
quiet  and  studious  life  imaginable. 

Uncle  Pliilip,  who  was  a  wealthy  old  harhclor, 
proposed  making  Frederick  his  heir.  Relying 
on  the  bounty  of  his  excellent  relation,  the 
young  man  neglected  to  make  himself  master  of 
any  profession — prefeiTing  to  devote  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  gratification  of  his  literary 
tastes,  whiih  induced  him  to  explore  the  dusky 
realms  of  the  classics,  as  well  as  the  brigliter 
regions  of  modern  poetry  and  philosojihy.  Yet 
Frederick  was  not  so  murh  a  book-wonn.  as  to 
be  altogether  dead  to  the  pleasures  of  society. 
As  an  ardent  lover  of  beauty  he  sought  it,  and 
admired  it  wlicn  found,  whether  in  books,  in 
nature,  or  in  the  human  mind. 

Frederick  required  that  others  should  sympa- 
thize in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soul.  This  neces- 
sity it  was,  rather  than  his  love  of  natural  beau- 
ty, which  first  interested  him  in  the  character 
of  little  Rose  Addison,  the  only  child  of  a  poor 
widow,  who  occupied,  rent  free,  one  of  his 
uncle's  cottages. 

Rose,  at  that  time,  was  only  fourteen ;  simple 
in  her  manners,  pure-minded  as  an  infant,  full  of 
vitality;  mirthful,  sympathetic,  a  perfect  charm 
of  feminine  beauty. 

Frederick  observed  her  scrupulous  neatness  ; 
her  cheerful  morning  songs,  which  soared  to 
heaven  like  the  lark's,  thrilled  his  soul ;  her  taste 
in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  delighted  him  ;  and 
surprising  her  one  day,  as  she  wept  and  laughed 
over  the  pages  of  a  favorite  poet  of  his  own,  he 
was  drawn  towards  her  irresistibly.  Of  course, 
her  bewitching  beauty  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  interest  with  which  he  was  inspired ! 

loose's  beautifully  simple  nature  was  spread 
out  before  our  hero,  like  a  pure  and  spotless 
page,  inviting  his  hand  to  write.  Frederick  saw 
his  power.  He  trembled,  even  whilst  he  rejoiced 
at  it.  Well  was  it  for  Rose  that  the  handsome, 
engaging  man,  whom  she  so  much  admired,  had 
a  soul  of  noblest  aspirations,  a  heart  of  truest 
honor ! 

Frederick  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
development  of  all  that  was  pure  and  bright 
and  good  in  her  nature.  He  became  too  deeply 
engaged  in  his  task  to  care  for  other  society  than 
hers.  As  her  teacher,  her  guide,  her  friend,  he 
obtained  the  most  perfect  influence  over  her;  he 
moulded  her  character  at  his  will ;  he  saw  her 
grow  up,  a  beautiful,  noble-minded  woman ;  of 
all  his  studies,  it  was  in  her  that  he  took  most 
interest  and  delight.  He  selected  her  books  ;  he 
taught  her  music,  French  and  Italian  ;  and  more 
than  all,  he  instructed  her  in  the  actualiiies  and 
the  highest  duties  of  life. 

Uncle  Pliilip  was  by  no  means  displeased  to 
see  his  nephew  thus  engaged.  He  still  looked 
upon  Rose  as  a  '•  pretty  little  girl,"  even  when 
she  liad  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  eighteen.  Ho 
thought  it  very  kind  in  Frederick  to  lend  her 
books,  and  be  her  teacher.  Uncle  Philip  was  a 
benevolent  man  himself,  and  he  was  glad  to  sec 
his  nephew  benevolent  also. 

But  Uncle  Philip  had  not  the  most  distant 
suspicion  that  Frederick  could  design  to  make 
his  protege  his  wife.  Even  when  the  old  gentle- 
man was  contemplating  the  array  of  female 
beauties  and  charms  with  which  tlie  village  and 
vicinity  abounded,  and  wondering  within  him- 
self, who  would  make  Fiederick  the  best  com- 
panion, poor  Rose  never  once  entered  his  calcu- 
lations. 

Now  Uncle  Philip  was  a  man  of  strange  no- 
tions ;  and  as  wilful  an  old  fellow,  withal,  as 
you  may  meet  in  a  twelvemonth.  Somcliow  lie 
took  it  into  liis  head  that  the  nolde  old  mansion 
of  his  fathers  needed  a  star  of  female  beauty,  to 
make  it  the  sunny  abode  of  perfect  happiness. 
The  old  bachelor  should  h.ive  felt  this  necessity 
forly  years  before  !  He  might  have  b.ad  a  com- 
plete constellation  of  fair  daughters  around  him, 
in  his  old  age  ! 

IJut  Uncle  Philip  could  look  out  for  others 
much  better  than  for  himself.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  do  tlie  "right  thing"  for  Frederick. 
Accordingly,  one  fine  morning,  he  suid  to  his 
promising  nephew  : 

'■  What  a  life  this  is  Fred!" 


Fred  was  thinking  about  Rose. 

"  Peaceful,  ha]>py,  dear  uncle — "' 

'■Peaceful!  happy?"  echoed  Uncle  Philip, 
making  a  very  bad  face.  "I  say,  Fred,  look  at 
me !" 

'•  You  are  looking  finely  this  morning,  uncle. 
Your  countenance  is  smooth  and  fresh  as  six- 
teen!  I  believe,  uncle,"  said  Frederick,  "it  is 
your  habitual  good  humor,  and  continual  flow  of 
benevolent  feelings — " 

"  Bah !  I  say,  look  at  me !  Haven't  you  eyes  V 
demanded  the  old  gentleman.  Do  n't  you  see 
how  withered  I  am,  before  my  time  1" 

"  Withered,  uncle  V  repeated  Frederick,  sur- 
veying the  old  bachelor's  goodly  proportions, 
with  a  meny  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  PU  wager 
you  weigh  more  to-d.ay  than  you  ever  did  before 
in  your  life !  Two  hundred,  if  you  weigh  a 
pound." 

'•  Bloated,  boy,  bloated !  that  '3  it !  I  am  a 
miserable  old  fellow." 

"  Miserable  I  you — " 

"  All  the  consequence,  you  see,  of  living  an 
old  bachelor,"  said  Uncle  Philip,  trying  to  look 
unusually  grave.  "  You  see  how  bitterly  I  am 
repenting,  don't  you  ?  Of  course  you  do  ;  and  I 
advise  you  to  take  warning  from  my  wretched 
fate." 

Frederick  held  his  sides  with  laughter.  Uncle 
Philip  scowled. 

''  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  and  I  desire  you 
will  be  serious,"  said  the  old  bachelor.  "  Look 
you,  boy,  I  have  taken  it  into  my  head,  to  marry 
you  ofi'}' 

"  IIo !" 

"  You  need  n't  open  yottr  eyes  so  !  It 's  time 
you  bettered  your  condition — " 

"  Dear  uncle,"  said  Fred,  "  I  do  not  know  how 
I  can.  Living  in  the  sunshine  of  your  bounty,  I 
am  perfectly  contented — " 

"Are  you  1  I  am  not  though!  Look  you 
here — what  comfort  are  you  to  me  ?  What  do  I 
get  for  indulging  you  in  laziness  V 

Frederick  winced  ;  Uncle  Philip  had  touched 
a  tender  point. 

"  You  arc  no  comfort  to  me  at  all !  But  I 
mean  you  shall  be,  if  I  keep  you.  You  shall 
get  married.  You  shall  bring  here  a  lady,  young 
and  handsome,  that  I  can  look  at  sometimes,  to 
take  the  edge  ofl'  my  teeth,  after  enduring  the 
sight  of  our  cross  housekeeper !  We  want  some 
one  to  make  music  for  us — some  one  to  cheer 
this  old  house  with  the  melody  of  a  sweet,  sil- 
very voice — some  one  to  make  it  light  and 
bright  with  the  radi.ance  of  her  smiles — " 

Fred  laughed  again.  Ho  had  never  known 
his  relative  so  eloquent  and  poetic  before. 

"  Now  what '!"  growled  the  old  bachelor. 

"  You — ha !  ha  ! — you  arc  so  romantic,  dear 
uncle !" 

"  Romantic !  I  do  n't  know  that  I  was  ever  so 
sensible  in  my  life !  I  am  in  good  earnest,  any- 
how.    I  say,  you  shall  get  married  !" 

Fred  smiled  ;  he  thought  of  Rose.  He  gave 
his  uncle  his  hand,  with  a  just-as-lief-as-not  sort 
of  a  look,  which  changed,  with  remarkable  sud- 
denness, when  the  bachelor  added  : 

"  And  I  've  picked  you  out  a  wife — " 

"  No  !" 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"  Now,  uncle,"  I  think  by  good  rights — " 

"  I  ought  to  choose  for  you !"  said  Uncle 
Philip.  "  You  care  no  more  for  one  woman 
tlian  another.  Then  let  m>/  experience  and  taste 
dictate  for  you.  You  will  admire  my  choice. 
In  the  first  place,  I  liave  looked  for  beauty.  Of 
course,  you  desire  your  wife  to  be  beautiful  V 

'•  Yes,"  faltered  Frederick,  "  but — " 

"  And  spi:  ited  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;   provided — " 

"And  intelligent?" 

"  Undoubtedly  ;  yet — " 

"And  accomplished  ?" 

"  Of  course ;  but,  sir — " 

"  And  rich  ?" 

"  O,  as  to  that,"  cried  Frederick,  whose  mind 
was  on  Rose,  '■  I  think  wealth  of  no  consequence, 
whatever." 

"Then  leave  my  house  this  instant!"  exclaim- 
ed the  bachelor.  "  If  wealth  is  of  no  consequence 
to  you,  I  will  make  somebody  else  my  heir,  who 
can  appreciate  benefit*. ' 

"  But  in  a  wife — "  begun  Fred. 

"  Riches  never  come  amiss.  You  must  get  a 
rich  wife,  if  you  can;  if  you  cannot,  that  alters 
the  case.  Now  I  have  picked  out  for  you  a  lady 
who  possesses  all  the  excellent  qualities  I  have 
named.  Bcnuti'"ul,  sjiirited.  intelligent,  accom- 
plished, rich — what  more  could  you  wisli  ?" 

"  To  love  her,  at  least — ' 


•■  If  you  cannot  love  Miss  Pendleton,  you  are 
not  capable  of  loving  any  fine  woman  !" 

"  Miss  Pendleton  !"  echoed  Frederick,  aghast. 

"  She  is  the  woman  to  make  you  a  good  wife  !" 

pursued  Uncle  Philip,  rubbing  his  hands.     "  Go 

snd  ofler  yourself  to  her  as  soon  as  you  please. 

She  will  have  you.    Despatch  !" 

And  the  old  gentleman  turned  on  his  hcd, 
leaving  Frederick  overwhelmed  with  amazement 
and  dismay.  Frederick  knew  his  uncle  too  well, 
to  hope  for  an  easy  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  his  decision. 

'•  Marriage  !  Miss  Pendleton  !"  he  said  to  him- 
self "  Fearful  to  contemplate  ! — no !  no !  I  '11 
elope  with  Rose  !  That  wont  do,  though  !  Uncle 
never  would  forgive  me.  If  I  had  the  least  bit 
of  property  to  call  my  own.  it  would  be  differ- 
ent ;  but  to  disobey  the  old  gentleman  in  so  out- 
rageous a  manner,  would  be  to  turn  myself  out 
of  doors  penniless — Miss  Pendleton  !  ugh  !" 

Now  the  bride  Mr.  Grandison  had  chosen  for 
his  nephew  was  actually  a  very  beautiful  and 
accomplished  lady.  Frederick  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  love  her,  no  doubt;  but  he  did  not, 
he  could  not,  ho  would  not !  However,  had  not 
Undo  Philip  ordained  that  he  should  lay  siege 
to  her  heart,  and  offer  her  his  hand  ? 

Frederick  thought  about  it  two  days.  L'^ncle 
Philip  supposed  ho  was  waiting  for  a  new  suit 
from  the  tailor.  Rose  saw  him  plunged  in 
trouble,  and  was  very  unhappy.  Fred  had  never 
concealed  from  her  anything  before.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  now  to  keep  her  long  in  igno- 
rance of  the  cause  of  his  perplexity. 

Two  sleepless  nights  the  young  man  passed, 
revolving  in  his  mind  what  course  to  pursue  to 
satisfy  his  uncle,  without  sacrificing  his  own 
feelings.  The  third  night,  the  young  man — who, 
as  we  shall  see,  had  some  knowledge  of  human 
nature — conceived  a  luminous  idea.  Long  be- 
fore morning  all  his  plans  were  laid,  and  he  was 
sleeping  soundly,  dreaming  of  Rose. 

On  the  following  day,  Frederick  made  an  early 
visit  at  the  cottage  of  the  Widow  Addison. 

"  My  dear  Rose,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  away; 
I  shall  not  see  you  again — until  to-morrow." 

Rose  looked  sad  ;  then  she  smiled. 

"  Ah,  how  you  startled  me  !"  she  said.  "  It 
sounds  so  solemn  :  '  I  am  going  away ;  I  shall  not 
see  you  again  ' — but — '  vntil  to-morrow '  makes  an- 
other thing  of  it.  You  will  tell  mo  where  you 
are  going,  of  course  ?" 

"  Would  you  believe  it  ?"  replied  Frederick, 
"  I  am  going  to  court  Miss  Laura  Pendleton. 
You  have  heard  of  her  ?  She  comes  to  our 
cliurch  sometimes,  and  you  may  have  seen  her." 

Rose  looked  very  seriously  at  Uncle  Philip's 
nephew. 

'•  What  jest  is  this  ?"  she  asked,  smiling  again. 

'■  What  jest  ?  Do  you  think  there  is  anything 
out  of  the  way  in  my  courting  Miss  Pendleton  ? 
I  shall  pay  her  my  addresses,  and  offer  her  my 
hand.  Ha!  what  is  the  matter  with  my  Rose  ? 
Tears  '" 

"  O,"  said  she,  in  a  trembling  voice,  hiding  her 
face,  "  you  have  been  very  kind — like  a  brother 
to  me — and  when  you  are  married,  I  shall  have 
— no  teacher  any  longer  !"' 

"  Dear  Rose,"  said  Frederick,  in  the  tendcrest 
tone,  "  is  this  all  ?'' 

IJo  reply.  Rose  was  a  red  Rose  ;  her  face  was 
burning. 

"  Say  you  love  me.  Rose,  and  that  you  would 
die  of  jealousy,  if  I  should  marry  Miss  Pendle- 
ton," exclaimed  Frederick,  passionately. 

He  pressed  her  hand.  She  withdrew  it,  and 
turned  away  to  conceal  her  emotion.  Frederick's 
arm  glided  about  her  waist. 

"  Mr.  Frederick,"  she  said,  bursting  into  tears, 
"I  never  thought  you  could  trifle  with  anybody's 
feelings  in  this  way  !'' 

"  Rose,  dearest  Rose !"  said  the  young  man,  in 
the  most  tender  and  earnest  manner,  "  forgive 
me.  I  had  no  intention  to  trifle  with  your  feel- 
ings— for  I  love  you  !   My  whole  heart  is  yours !" 

The  "  shock  of  pleasure  exquisite  "  this  confes- 
sion produced,  brought  anotlicr  flood  of  tears  to 
the  bright  blue  eyes  of  Rose. 

"Ah,"  said  she.  timidly,  "  what  can  I  believe  ? 
You  contradict  yourself!  If  you  love  me,  liow 
can  you  offer  yourself  to  Miss  Pendleton  ?" 

"  I  love  you  to  please  myself,"  replied  Freder- 
ick. "  I  ofl^er  myself  to  Miss  Pendleton,  to  please 
my  uncle." 

Rose  shr.ink  from  him,  with  a  reproachful 
look,  and  rejoined : 

"I  thought  you  were  a  man  of  principle  and 
honor!" 

"  You  misunderstand  me,  Rose.  I  shall  offer 
myself  to  Miss  Pendleton.  I  must  obey  my 
uncle.'' 


Rose  cast  down  licr  eyes  sadly. 

"  But  I  swear  never  to  many  unless  '" — Fred- 
erick invaded  her  lap,  and  made  a  conquest  of 
her  beautiful  hand — "  this  is  the  reward  of  my 
true  love  I  You  or  nobody.  Rose,  shall  be  my 
wife." 

Rose  raised  her  eyes  hopefully. 

'■  You  speak  in  riddles,"  she  munnurcd. 

"  To  be  plain,  then,  my  uncle's  will  is  a  moun- 
tain of  adamant.  He  ordains  that  I  shall  offer 
myself  to  Miss  Pendleton.  I  shall  obey  him  ; 
she  will  refuse  mc.  Then  I  am  free,  and  by  de- 
grees, I  can  bring  him  to  think  favorably  of 
you.'' 

Rose  was  very  thoughtful.  Frederick  kissed 
her  eyes. 

"But  if  Miss  Pendleton  should  not  refuse 
you  ?"  she  said. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  she  will !" 

"  But — but — if  you  should  forgot  that  you  were 
courting  her  in  fun,  and  fall  in  love  with  her  in 
earnest — " 

"  Ha !  ha  I  jealous  already,  my  Rose  !  But 
fear  nothing.  I  have  known  you  too  long  and 
too  well ;  you  arc  too  much  in  my  heart  for  me 
to  forget  you." 

Then  Frederick  told  Rose  all  about  Miss  Pen- 
dleton, to  convince  her  how  utterly  impossible  it 
was  for  him  to  fall  in  love  with  her ;  and  then 
consoling  and  assuring  his  protege,  he  bade 
her  an  affectionate  adieu,  and  set  out  h.tlf  an 
hour  after  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  Miss  Laura 
Pendleton.  Mr.  Frederick  did  not  for  some 
reason  make  his  appearance  in  as  good  stylo  as 
he  might  have  done,  although  he  know  the  fine 
lady  his  uncle  had  selected  for  his  bride  was  the 
very  pink  of  country  aristocracy  and  fsishion. 
Indeed,  Frederick  had  said  to  his  uncle's  ostler : 

"  Harness  me  the  black  pony  in  the  old  chaise. 
Do  n't  stop  to  curry  him,  for  I  am  in  a  hurry. 
And  mind  you  do  n't  hint  to  the  old  gentleman 
that  I  have  gone  off  in  this  style  ;  and  here  is 
something  for  you  to  buy  tobacco  with." 

I  fancy  that  when  Mr.  Frederick  amved  at 
Mr.  Pendleton's  elegant  residence,  he  created  a 
sensation.  A  curly  black  pony,  that  looked  as 
though  he  had  lately  boarded  in  a  potato  patch, 
and  had  never  known  the  taste  of  curry-comb  or 
card;  an  ancient  harness,  that  showed  the  indus- 
try, economy  and  ingenuity  of  some  queer  old 
save-penny,  and  stood  still  in  need  of  repair  ;  a 
dilapidated  chaise,  which  might  have  served  any 
practising  country  physician  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury; a  lashlcss  whip-stock  and  knotted  lines. 
Such  was  the  establishment  which  moved  slowly 
up  the  magnificent  avenue,  in  full  view  from  the 
drawing  room  windows  of  the  Pendleton  man- 
sion ! 

Very  slowly  and  awkwardly,  Frederick  got 
out  of  the  old  chaise.  You  can  imagine  Miss 
Laura's  dismay  when  her  visitor  was  announced. 
In  company  with  a  coujjIc  of  friends — a  young 
gentleman  and  lady  of  fashion — she  had  been 
biughing  at  the  ludicrousnoss  of  Frederick's 
"  equipage,"  as  she  called  it,  as  it  moved  up  the 
avenue ! 

The  young  man  entered  the  parlor  with  the 
most  perfect  nonchalance  in  the  world  ;  neglect- 
ing to  remove  his  hat  until  he  had  saluted  Miss 
Pendleton  and  hcrfi-iends.  Then  he  threw  him- 
self on  an  elegant  sofa,  in  a  rather  careless  man- 
ner, and  declining  to  trouble  anybody  with  his 
hat,  placed  it  on  the  floor !  Without  appearing 
to  observe  the  consternation  of  Miss  Pendleton, 
or  the  emotion  of  her  friends,  he  then  ofl"cred  a 
few  observations  about  the  weather,  and  made  a 
bugle  of  his  nose,  muffling  its  sonorous  tones  in 
the  folds  of  a  flaming  red  handkerchief,  which 
he  afterwards  tossed  into  his  hat. 

Meanwhile  the  accomplished  and  aristocratic 
Miss  Laura  had  enjoyed  a  survey  of  Mr.  Freder- 
ick's style  of  dress.  Ilis  coat  was  of  fine  mate- 
rial, and  graceful  cut;  but  it  had  evidently  come 
in  contact  with  the  uncurried  hide  of  the  little 
black  pony  twice  or  thrice  too  often,  for  its 
beauty.  His  waistcoat  was  of  rich  satin  ;  but  by 
some  carelessness,  the  lowest  or  first  button  was 
mated  with  the  second  button-hole;  thus  pro- 
ducing a  sad  disarrangement  in  the  tailor's  do 
sign.  The  cleanliness  of  Frederick's  linen  indi- 
cated scrupulous  care  in  his  uncle's  housekeeper  ; 
but  one  wing  of  the  dickey  drooped  sadly,  whilst 
the  other  side  stood  proudly  erect,  in  idl  the 
majesty  of  starch.  His  cravat  was  awkwardly 
twisted  into  a  bow-knot :  and  imagine,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  beauties  of  costume,  one  extremity 
of  a  pair  of  very  fine  pantaloons  lodged  on  the 
top  of  a  ■•  lacklustre "'  boot,  and  you  may  have 
some  idea  of  Mr.  Frederick's  appearance  ! 

Now  our  hero — thanks  to  Rose,  his  protoge- 
was  littls  known    in   Koeicfy:  and    cnjoyhig  the 
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reputation  of  Ucinir  a  student  and  a  man  of  tal- 
ent, lie  could  art  with  success  the  pait  he  liad 
undertaken,  sooner  than  any  other  man.  His 
carelessness  of  personal  appearance  was  looked 
upon  as  the  result  of  studious  luihits.  Having 
foreseen  this  he  had  not  been  mistaken  in  judg- 
ing that  he  would  be  treated  with  more  deference 
than  any  mere  clown.  His  uncle's  wealth  and 
influence  might  also  have  had  .some  effect  in 
causing  Miss  Laura  to  tolerate  in  him  what  she 
could  not  have  endured  from  any  other  person. 
In  perfect  keeping  with  the  character  he  had  as- 
sumed was  Fred's  conversation.  Instead  in 
dulging  in  fashionable  small  talk,  he  discoursed 
learnedly  on  old  books  by  obscure  authors, 
whose  names  not  one  modern  reader  in  a  thous- 
and ever  heard !  In  short,  he  played  the  role  of 
a  slip-shod  philosopher  to  a  degree  of  peifection 
which  argued  an  imitative  talent,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  no  one  suspected  him  of 
possessing. 

Frederick  dined  with  the  Peiidlctons  that  day, 
and  having  inspired  Miss  Laura  with  an  utter 
abhorrence  of  all  students,  rode  home  in  the  eve- 
ning, well  satisfied  with  the  sensation  lie  had 
produced — as  he  candidly  assured  his  uncle. 

'■Ah,  Fred,"  exclaimed  the  delighted  bachelor, 
"you  are  a  boy  after  my  own  heart !  Persevere 
— and  we  '11  snap  our  fingers  then  at  fortune !" 

After  four  similar  visits  at  Pendleton  House, 
which  occupied  as  many  weeks — Frederick  resid- 
ing too  far  from  his  lady-love,  to  drive  the  little 
black  pony  to  sec  her  oftcner  than  once  in  seven 
days — he  resolved,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  his   uncle,  to  make  her  an  offer  of  his   hand. 

"  But  I  feel  a  kind  of  bashfulness  in  intro- 
ducing the  subject,"  said  Frederick,  "  she  is 
such  a  dignified  lady  !  Suppose  I  should  write 
her  a  letter  ?  She  knows  I  am  a  fellow  more 
conversant  with  books  than  the  graces  of  society ; 
and  she  will  appreciate  my  delicacy." 

'•  I  do  n't  see  anything  out  of  the  way  in  that," 
replied  the  old  gentleman,  who  little  suspected 
Fred's  motives.  •'  An  offer  is  an  ott'cr,  whether 
made  on  paper,  or  by  word  of  mouth.  Draw  up 
the  document,  and  let  me  see  it." 

Fred  had  three  reasons  for  this  step.  First, 
although  he  had  audacity  enough  to  act  his  part 
thus  far,  he  felt  some  diffidence  about  making  a 
proposal  where  he  was  confident  of  being  coolly 
rejected.  In  the  nc.Kt  place,  he  thought  it  might 
be  in  keeping  with  the  character  he  had  assum- 
ed, to  write  Laura  on  the  subject.  The  main 
ffiason  which  induced  him  to  take  this  step,  how- 
ever, was  a  desire  to  convince  his  uncle  that  he 
liad  made  a  formal  and  bona  Jide  proposal  for 
Miss  Pendleton's  hand,  nnd  to  lay  before  him 
her  positive  evidence  of  his  refusal. 

Frederick  accordingly  produced  an  elaborate 
document,  full  of  sound  sense,  nicely  turned 
compliments,  and  a  formal  offer  of  his  hand ; 
which,  although  it  contained  scarcely /ore  enough 
to  meet  the  old  gentleman's  ideas  of  ardent 
courtship,  obtained  his  general  a])proI>ation. 

This  letter  was  sealed  and  despatched  under 
Uncle  Philip's  immediate  supervision ;  and  on 
the  very  same  day,  there  was  received  a  reply. 
Frederick  opened  the  letter  in  presence  sf  his 
uncle. 

"  Lucky  boy  !'  cried  the  latter,  in  high  glee. 
"  I  am  sure  she  will  have  you.     Read  !  read  !" 

"  You  are  sure  ?"  said  Frederick,  forcing  a 
smile.     "  I  have  my/«iis  about  it !" 

I  need  not  state  what  the  fears  were.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  precautions.  Fred  was  a  lit- 
tle anxious.  What  a  predicament  he  would  he 
in,  should  such  a  miracle  occur,  as  his  uncle 
confidently  expected ! 

"  '  Respected  sir,' "  begun  Fred. 

"  Rather  cool,  that,"  suggested  his  uncle. 

"  Cool,  but  polite,"  said  Fred,  who  really  ap- 
peared well  pleased.  '•  I  do  not  dislike  the  ex- 
pression. A  woman  should  respect  the  man 
she  intends  to  main'.  '  Allow  mc  to  thank  you 
for  the  high  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  offer  of  your  hand  ;  and  rest  assured  that, 
although  I  cannot  accept  it.  I  remain,  v.  ith  sen- 
timents of  esteem,  your  obliged  and  gratified 
friend — " 

"  I  do  not  believe  it !''  intenupted  Uncle 
Philip,  snatching  the  letter.  "  She  never  w-oiild 
refuse — it  is  impossible — good  looking  a  fellow 
as  you — " 

He  glanced  his  eye  over  the  neatly  written 
billet,  and  uttering  a  groan,  dropped  his  hands 
in  mute  dismay. 

"A  previous  attachment,'  sighed  Fred. 

"I  declare,  that  must  be  it!"  muttered  the  old 
gentleman.  '■  Yes,  you  labored  under  a  disad- 
vantage, and  I  pity  you." 


Fred  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 

'■  But  do  n't  feel  bad  about  it.  my  boy,"  said 
his  uncle,  consolingly.  '■  Miss  I'endlctou  is  not 
the  last  woman.     Do  n't  think  of  her  any  more  !'' 

Fred  left  the  room.  He  hastened  to  Rose. 
To  her  great  joy  he  related  the  success  of  his 
stratagem.  Only  one  thing  remained  to  make 
them  ha[)[)y. 

lint  while  Fred  was  waiting  for  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  speak  to  his  uncle  about  Rose, 
another  storm  was  brewing  for  the  discomfiture 
of  his  hopes.  Determined  to  marry  off  his 
nephew,  to  make  him  happy,  and  himsdf  com- 
fortable, the  old  gentleman  had  the  kindness  to 
select  for  him  another  bride — Miss  I'aulina  Clif- 
ton, a  second  cousin  of  our  her;/s,  wha  resided 
at  a  distance  of  some  fifi}'  miles  from  him,  and 
of  whom  he  knew  comparatively  nothing. 

Uncle  Philip's  will  was  absolute ;  there  was 
no  hope  of  safely  evading  obedience;  and  ac- 
cordingly Fred,  somewhat  encouraged  by  tho 
success  of  his  first  stratagem,  placed  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  invent  and  prosecute  a  second ; 
and  having  taken  aff'ectionate  leave  of  the  dis- 
consolate Rose,  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  his  dis- 
tant relative. 

As  Mr.  Grandison  was  careful  to  see  that  his 
excellent  nephew  was  well  provided  and  equip- 
ped for  his  journey,  Frederick  could  not  but 
choose  to  make  his  first  appearance  before  Miss 
Pauline  in  a  certain  sort  of  style ;  besides,  from 
what  he  could  gather  concerning  the  character 
of  his  cousin,  he  despaired  being  able  to  make 
successful  n,sc  of  the  same  stratagem  which  had 
already  served  him  so  well. 

Frederick  was  well  dressed,  and  he  drove  a 
handsome  horse.  He  was  two  hours  perforaiing 
the  journey.  He  arrived  at  his  destination  one 
fine  afternoon,  and  met  with  a  hearty  reception 
from  his  friends.  Pauline,  in  particular,  ex- 
pressed great  joy  at  seeing  him,  and  shook  his 
hand  with  almost  masculine  heartiness.  For 
she  was  a  "  dashing  woman  " — Miss  Pauline  ! 
None  of  your  dainty  belles,  who  never  speak 
without  simpering  and  mincing  their  words  ;  but 
a  frank,  bold,  merry-hearted  girl,  who  eared  not 
a  straw  for  ceremony,  and  loved  a  hearty  laugh, 
and  a  gay  horseback  ride,  better  than  anything. 

She  was  a  beauty,  too,  in  her  way ;  no  black 
eyes  brighter,  no  brow  more  noble,  no  form 
more  stately  than  hers.  Fred  could  not  help 
admiring  her,  so  full  of  vigor  and  the  love  of 
life.    But  he  thought  of  Rose. 

The  Cliftons  were  rich ;  but  there  was  a  care- 
lessness in  their  style  of  living,  strongly  in  con- 
trast with  what  Fred  had  witnessed  at  Pendle- 
ton House. 

Our  hero  was  vexing  his  brain  to  invent  .some 
means  of  bringing  his  second  sidt  to  the  same 
successful  issue  as  the  first,  when  Pauline  ex- 
claimed : 

'•  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,  cousin  !  It  has 
been  so  dull  here  lately,  that  I  have  almost  died 
with  ennui.  Since  Cousin  Harry  left,  three  weeks 
ago,  I  have  suffered  the  very  extremity  of  home- 
sickness. Ah,  you  should  know  Hany  !  He  is 
the  companion  for  a  fox-hunt,  or  a  chase  in  the 
woods,  or  a  race  anywhere  !  He  is  n't  afraid  to 
ride  over  fences !  He  mounted  a  colt  that  had 
thrown  every  man  before  him — broken  one 
shoulder  and  two  arms — but  the  high-mettled 
chestnut  could  n't  play  his  tricks  with  Harry. 
An  ape  could  n't  have  stuck  clo  cr.  Father 
made  him  a  present  of  the  colt,  for  taming  him  ; 
and  he  deserved  it ;  though  I  could  have  rode 
him  as  well  as  he  did,  if  everybody  had  not  op- 
posed mc." 

"  You  !'  exclaimed  Fred. 

"  I  ?  Why  not  '.  I  delight  in  horses !  do  n't 
you  r 

In  an  instant  Frederick's  mind  was  made  up 
for  the  part  he  was  to  act. 

'■  I  must  say,"  he  replied,  shaking  his  head, 
"  I  am  no  jockey.  I  never  mounted  a  horse 
that  was  not  well  broke.  I — I  think — I  'm  a  lit- 
tle s'fraid  of  horses !"' 

Pauline's  f,ice  was  nil  wonder. 

'•  Well,  if  you  are  not  just  like  tho  rest  of 
them,  except  Hari-y.  Afraid  of  horses  !  A  per- 
son would  not  think  so  from  your  looks.  Really, 
you  are  not  sickly,  or  timid,  or  effeminate.  I 
know  you  are  not ;  and  you  only  require  a  taste 
of  the  pleasures  of  horsemanship,  to  become 
pcj  fcctly  infatuated.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  '11  teach  you  ! 
Let  me  be  your  companion  for  a  week,  and 
you  '11  fall  in  love  with  horses  !" 

■  With  you,  I  rather  think,"  srtid  Fred,  gal- 
lantly ;  •■  for  positively,  I  have  no  equestrian 
t.-.stes.  I  appreciate  an  easy  chair  and  a  pile  of 
old  books,  w  ith  an  addition,  in  winter,  of  a  com- 


fortable fire  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  appreciate 
these  luxuries  too  well,  to  care  for  horses.  By 
the  way,  speaking  of  books,  have  you  a  copy  of 
Massingcr  '.  I  was  thinking  of  a  passage  in 
The  Bondman,'  as  I  was  riding,  to-day,  and 
for  my  life,  I  could  not  remember  the  precise 
language  of  the  poet.' 

"  You  may  find  some  such  stuff  in  my  father's 
library  ;  I  do  n't  know,"  replied  Pauline.  '•  But 
do  try  to  forget  your  books  for  a  few  days, 
cousin.  Ah,  you  will!  I  am  sure  just  the 
tight  of  my  Myrrha  will  inspire  you  with  some- 
thing of  my  tastes !" 

Finn  in  this  conviction,  Pauline,  at  day-break, 
on  the  following  morning,  had  her  f,ivorite  stoed 
prepared  for  use;  and  while  the  dew  still  spark- 
led on  the  grass,  she  was  proudly  mounted  and 
riding  gaily  across  the  fiehls,  regardless  offences, 
in  order  to  put  a  proper  degree  of  life  into 
Myrrha,  before  displaying  her  beauties  to  Fred- 
erick. At  last  she  dashed  up  to  the  door  and 
called  to  her  cousin,  who,  to  her  despair,  she 
learned  had  not  yet  forsaken  his  couch ! 

Pauline  took  another  turn,  and  once  more 
came  up  to  the  house  like  a  thunderbolt.  No- 
body could  lie  abed  until  that  time  of  day,  she 
thought ;  and  being  told  that  Frederick  had  not 
yet  made  his  ajipcarnnce,  she  wheeled  Myrrha, 
with  an  exclamation  of  contempt,  and  riding  oft' 
again,  did  not  return  until  the  family  was  half 
through  with  breakfast. 

'•  O,''  she  said,  sarcastically,  addressing  Freder- 
ick, "  you  have  finally  got  up  !  But  I  am  really 
provoked  that  you  care  more  for  breakfast  than 
for  Myirha  !  You  would  not  get  up  to  see  her ; 
and  I  was  particular  to  train  Iwr,  expressly  to 
draw  forth  your  admiration.'' 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  should  have  admired 
her,''  said  Frederick,  over  his  cofVec.  '•  I  like 
the  name — Myrrha — it  is  classical.  Myrrha  was 
the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Cyprus,  named  Cyna- 
ras,  and  according  to  Ovid,  in  the  tenth  book  of 
the  Metamoi"phoscs — " 

"  I  tell  you,  you  must  forget  your  musty 
books  ! "  interrupted  Pauline.  '•  I  will  give  you 
no  peace  until  you  do.  Are  you  prepared  to 
enjoy  yourself  after  breakfast  1  What  shall  wo 
do  ^  Harry's  colt  is  in  the  stable,  and  you  can 
ride  him  if  you  like." 

Frederick  shuddered. 

"  Dear  me  !  I  should  not  diir-  to  mount  any 
horse  that  was  not  perfectly  gentle.  If  the  colt 
has  already  broken  two  arms  and  a  shoulder,  I 
am  afraid  he  would  fall  into  the  temjitation  of 
adding  a  grand  climax  to  his  former  achieve- 
ments, by  breaking  my  neck!  If  you  have  no 
objections,  I  think  I  will  look  over  your  father's 
library ;  for  he  tolls  me  he  has  got  some  books 
there  that  have  not  been  opened  for  twenty  years, 
to  his  knowledge ;  and  I  shall  delight  to  sit 
down  in  an  ea"y  chair  and  explore  those  relics 
of  antiquity." 

To  be  candid  with  the  reader.  I  must  confess 
that  Frederick,  notwithstanding  his  literary 
tastes,  would  have  keenly  enjoyed  riding  the 
most  spirited  horse  in  Mr.  Clifton's  stable;  he 
admired  Pauline,  sympathized  with  her  in  her 
invigorating  pursuits;  and  nothing  at  the  time 
could  have  pleased  him  better  than  to  give  him- 
self up  wholly  to  her  guidance.  But  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  playing  the  hypocrite ;  not  that  he 
loved  Pauline  less,  but  that  he  loved  Rose  more. 
Since  he  was  to  offer  his  hand  to  the  former,  he 
wished  to  run  no  risks  of  being  accepted. 

Accordingly,  during  the  week  he  passed  with 
his  relatives,  he  denied  himself  like  a  self-con- 
stituted martyr,  and  vexed  Pauline  almost  to 
desperation. 

Whenever  she  wished  him  to  join  in  her  ex- 
ercises, she  found  him  absorbed  in  some  book 
which  he  seemed  to  prefer  to  both  her  and  her 
darling  Myrrha  !  He  never  made  her  a  promise 
to  accompany  he-,  witliout  stipulating  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  first  be  permitted  to  finish 
a  chapter  or  a  page  in  peace.  In  the  morning, 
he  could  not  go  out,  because,  as  autumn  was 
now  approaching,  he  was  afraid  of  taking  cold. 
Before  dinner,  he  was  too  hungry  to  exercise, 
and  after  dinner,  he  complained  of  indigestion  ! 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  Frederick,  having  only 
thrown  out  vague  hints  touching  his  matrimo- 
nial purposes,  wrapped  himself  up  warmly,  to 
Pauline's  great  disgust — and  set  out  to  return  to 
his  uncle's  hon.sc. 

A  singular  correspondenc-  between  Frederick 
and  his  "  intended  "  ensued.  Uncle  Philip  claim- 
ing the  right  to  see  all  the  letters  on  both  sides. 
The  young  man  told  I  i;  nndc  that  he  was  afiaid 
Pauline  was  a  little  too  spirited  to  make  him 
the  right  kind  of  a  wife :  but  the  old  gentleman 


exclaimed,  "not  a  bit  I  not  a  bit  !"  and  insisted 
on  an  early  proposal. 

■'  I  am  afaid  she  wont  have  mc,"  said  Fred- 
erick.    ••  Her  letters  are  too  cold. " 

"  What  can  you  expect  !''  cried  l^ncle  Philip. 
"  She  is  not  a  literary  woman,  to  write  elo<juent 
letters.  For  my  part,  I  hale  literary  womcM  ! 
Pauline  is  a  Diana,  in  her  way  ;  bold,  but  true 
I  warrant.     At  all  events,  propose  !'' 

Frederick  obeyed  ;  and  in  a  few  days  recci  ved 
the  following  re])Iy,  wliiWi  amused  him  and 
Rose  almost  as  much  as  it  disconcerted  and  con- 
founded Uncle  Phili]) : 

'■  Dear  Coz.  :  Yours  rec'd.  I  must  decline 
yovir  offer  ;  for  although  I  am  convinced  of  the 
worth  of  your  amiahle  disposition,  I  fear  our  tastes 
are  not  enough  alike  to  warrant  more  than  a 
friendly  intercourse  between  us.  Fxcn.se  haste. 
Myrrha  is  sick,  and  I  am  dying  with  anxiety  for 
her.  Your  all'cctionatc  c  nisin, 

Pali.ise." 

"  Fred  !"  exclaimed  Uncle  Philip,  as  soon  as 
his  extreme  mortification  and  disappointment 
would  permit  him  to  speak,  '•  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  7     Wont  anybody  have  you  V 

"  I  was  doubtful  aliout  Pauline."  replied  Fred- 
erick.    '•  Slic  is  so  very  spirited — " 

"  And  you  are  so  very  amiable  !  But  by  all 
the  laws  of  love!  I'll  marry  you  off,  if  it  costs 
me  a  year's  labor !  I'll  find  somebody  amiable 
enough  for  you !  Now  I  think  of  it,  there's 
Edith  Wells;  gentle  as  a  lamb ;  a  very  picture 
of  mildness;  beautiful  as  a  houri  !  She's  just 
the  girl  for  you !  1  wonder  I  did  not  think  of 
her  before !'' 

Frederick  was  aghast.  But  all  his  remonstran 
CCS  were  in  vain.  His  old  uncle,  cruel  and  tvran- 
nical,  had  spoken,  and  he,  the  subject,  must  obev. 

Frederick  did  not  despair,  however.  He  was 
already  acquainted  with  Edith's  character.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  retiring,  affectionate,  amia- 
ble young  ladies  in  the  country,  living  among 
flowers,  birds  and  pet  lambs,  and  devoting  her- 
self to  making  everybody  and  everything  around 
her  happy. 

Frederick  and  Edith  had  been  partial  to  each 
other  in  their  childhood ;  but  it  was  now  long 
since  they  had  met,  thanks  to  the  superior 
channs  of  Rose. 

Edith  was  very  \\  cU  pleased  to  see  her  old 
friend,  notwithstanding  the  odor  of  cigars  which 
he  brought  with  him,  and  which  to  her  delicate 
sense  was  very  disagreeable.  She  did  not  know 
ho  had  not  smoked  before  since  he  left  college ; 
and  that  he  had  made  himself  sick  for  her  espe- 
cial benefit ! 

Frederick  took  tea  with  the  family,  and 
amused  himself  afterwards  by  tormenting  Edith's 
beautiful  lap-dog,  to  her  infinite  distress.  Then 
he  begged  the  privilege  of  smoking  under  the 
porch,  pretending  that  he  was  so  adietcd  to  ci- 
gars, that  he  should  be  low  spirited  all  the  even- 
ing, if  he  was  deprived  of  the  stimulant.  Having 
obtainwi  his  desire,  the  dissipated  fellow  could 
not,  it  seemed,  think  of  anything  better  to  do, 
than  to  blow  smoke  into  the  cages  of  Edith's 
canaries — pursuing  this  amusement  with  such 
extreme  recklessness,  that  she — a  perfect  sensi- 
tive plant — almost  went  into  hysterics,  and  be- 
came so  nervous,  that  she  did  not  sleep  soundly 
for  three  nights  thereafter. 

Having  made  all  the  birds  drunk  except  one, 
and  having  broken  oft'  tho  fairest  branch  of 
Edith's  most  beautiful  geranium  to  tickle  that 
one  with,  he  turned  to  her  with  a  countenance 
full  of  candor,  and  beg  cd  her  to  excuse  him 
while  he  walked  down  the  street  to  the  village 
hotel,  to  obtain  a  glass  of  brandy  ;  being  troubled 
with  faintness,  he  said,  whenever  he  neglected 
those  habits  contracted  durhig  his  college  life  ! 

Edith  was  stupefied  with  amazement !  She 
looked  at  Fred,  and  endeavored  to  express  a 
proper  abhorrence  of  those  '•  habits,"  but  she 
could  not  find  words  to  relieve  her  mind.  Fred 
accordingly  went  oft';  but  he  did  not  go  to  the 
hotel,  for  he  was,  in  reality,  as  strict  a  tcinpcr- 
an  e  man  as  there  was  in  the  country. 

Fred  did  not  approach  near  enough  to  Edith, 
that  evening,  to  permit  her  to  smell  his  breath  ; 
a  dtliraci/,  as  she  considered  the  precaution,  for 
which  she  felt  thankful  in  her  heart. 

The  young  man  visited  this  sensitive  young 
lady  regularly  every  Wednesday  evening  through 
the  months  of  October'  and  November ;  for,  so 
aiiAions  was  she  to  obtain  an  influence  over  him 
wliich  would  lead  to  his  reform,  that  she  en- 
dured him  with  fortitude,  and  rather  encouraged 
his  attentions.    At  length  matters  came  to  a  cri- 
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iut\.  n^:^.J.  m;am-;k. 

Thipkirp  a  likonc?s  and 
T.rii  f  sketch  of  tlic  life  of 
onr  ])ro«ciit  iT^pt'rt."'!  mnv- 
or  wonlil  Ue  iiitorrsrinrr  to 
cur  reaficrs.  wo  •••oliciti  <i  tl:e 
fiivor  of  a  fitting',  vvliicli  he 
l.in(ily  <;rai;rccl  ii-^.  nrrl  ilrH 
f,  om  ;i  most  pfif.ct  (Inprcr- 
rootTpp.  '>T  Sontlvcr  If  & 
Hawe?,  Ticmont  T'o-v.  our 
artist  has  bciii  cna'  li  (i  to 
]>'Oi1iicc  ail  cx'tl!<Ti;  liKi- 
i)C>s.  Mr.  Scavcr  iva>  f'oin 
ill  TJoxhniY.  Mass.  April 
^•J,  1795,  air!  rrcfivcrl  his 
rilD'-atioil  from  the  )  ii'ilic 
»d!  oo!.?  of  tlie  il:'.} .  In  ilie 
year  1 810.  havii'^:  evinced 
a  decid',  d  mercantile  taste, 
lie  cnten  d  the  cotMitiiijr- 
honse  of  Messr,-.  V\'liit\ve!l 
&.  Bond,  au.tioiieers  and 
I  oniinisp'.o;!  iiiireliaiits.  ai^d 
V  :is  admi  tell  a  ]i;-.rtT!er  in 
tiutt  liou-c  on  atta;niii;r  hH 
iniijorilv  in  1816.  Mr.  S.-a- 
\er  eontini. -li  an  ;.eii\o 
jncnilier  of  il.is  tirni  until 
til''  dis„?iron.-.  limes  of  i>^:i7, 
which  swept  otf  the  propir- 
t_v  of  so  many  iiiterpiisin^ 
increi'ntiio  lioiise-s  throHL'h- 
(iiu  the  entire  enuiitrv.  Jiy 
me  ealanu,:e>  <  f  tins  year 
le  In^t  ail  ample  fuilui.e, 
M-(jiiirc<l  liy  assiduous  iv- 
(in-ir\  and  eiiiiie  (h  votioii 
to  liii»iiie.ss,  anil  in  li.e  yai' 
1840,  wuii  Mi:  Wi.iiweli, 
the  senior  iiartner  of  il'O 
late  lirni  of  Whiiweji  it 
liond,  he  aj-ain  1  onin.i  •<<'  •  d 
hnsiiR.s.s,  and  .onlii.u.  d  ii 
niiiil  tl;e  (io-e  <  f  iLe  ),.<  — 
<  HI  yia.r.  ii  w  II  li;,  ^  .  ■ 
sevii"  that  Ai'.  Si-  :i-i  1  has 
l-ei  11  eoiilKiii  li  \>i\h  Mr. 
\'  l.i.Wi'll,  !!>  ;■  ei  k  u  (i  paM- 
l.er.  IK ai  i_\  fori .  -1  «o  _\  >  a  1 .», 
a  loiij;  period  fur  ine  ^i.i.i..- 
]iersons  to  he  united  in  fii- 
MUess,  whi'l)  sper.ks  \ol- 
uiue.i  in  jirairc  of  tlie  ehai- 
aeter  of  hoth.  The  ii'iid 
ami  bad  fortune  exiienciiced 
hy  I  hem  has  seemed  only 
the  more  closely  10  eeiiieut 
their  fiicndsi.ip.  '1  lius  uiuiii 
we  ina\  say  111  relation  10 
Mr.  beavei's  piivate  life  and 
associations;  hut  we  must 
not  tbrget  lo  follow  him  in 
his  more  public  career.  He 
lias  held  many  unsoliciied 
offices;  fiom  IS-l.'i  —  ISii) 
iaelusive,  he  reproented 
AV'yrds  4  and  5  in  ihe  loni- 
mon  Council,  and  was  cho- 
sen President  of  tha  iioity 
on  the  resignation  of  Hon. 
ljeol^e  jX.llilli.iid.  in  Jiih  . 
1847,  and  was  le-eleeied  to 
the  otKce  for  the  iwo  ^U-- 
cecding  years. 

btill  called  upon  lo  sene 
his  fellow-citi/.ens.  he  rep- 
resented the  ciiy  of  15o^ton 
in  the  State  I^'^islainre 
from  1846  to  lS-18  inclusive, 
and  was  a  senator  for  tiie 
county  of  8uli'olk  in  ISfjO- 
1851.  During-  mo.^t  of  the 
period  of  his  service  in  the 
State  Legislature,  he  was 
a,p[)ointed  to  ho'd  the  otriee 
of  ehairinaii  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  JNli  rcaniile 
Affairs  and  Insuran.e.  a 
]io.>t  of  great  1  ihor  anil  n  ■ 
K|ioiif)hilitj.     Thus   it    will 


be  seen  that  Mr.  Seavcr  has 
been  a  constant  resident  of 
this  city  since  1810,  and 
besides  ever  showing  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  city,  has 
served  it  faithfully  in  vari- 
ous responsible  situations. 
At  the  municipal  election  of 
December  last,  as  is  well 
known  to  our  readers,  Mr. 
Seaver  was  elected  for  the 
year  1852  Mayor  of  Boston, 
and  we  most  unhesitatingly 
declare  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  our  fellow- 
citizens  to  have  !r'ven  their 
suffrages  to  a  more  upright 
man,  or  one  who  has  alrea- 
dy been  more  tried  and  who 
has  proved  so  faithful.  Mr. 
Seaver  enters  upon  his  term 
of  office  at  an  interesting 
period — a  time  when  he  will 
lind  am|de  scope  for  his  ex- 
cellent business  tact  and 
manly  firmness  of  charac- 
ter, and  by  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  onerous  du- 
ties of  his  responsible  sta- 
tion, he  cannot  fail  to  add 
credit  and  lionor  to  a  life 
already  so  largely  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  general 
good  of  the  community. 


POaiKAlT    OF    THE    U^'N.    BENJAMIN    SKATER,   MAYOR   OF    BOSTON. 


1815  IMPROVED. 

Louis  Blane  says  that 
there  will  be  three  empires 
— the  Austrian,  the  Russi.an, 
and  the  French ;  but  will 
not  that  position  leave  cer- 
tain little  irregularities  un- 
pleasant to  the  eye  of  the 
political  geographer?  Let 
us  suggest  a  plan  for  re- 
moving them.  Louis  Na- 
poleon has  an  army  to  feed 
and  amuse;  wanted,  there- 
fore, a  war.  Let  him  pick 
a  quarrel  with  Turkey — 
about  Tunis.  Morocco,  or 
the  exposition  of  prizes,  il 
matters  not  what — and  hav- 
ing eonipiered  Turkey,  let 
him  hand  it  over,  with 
( irecee  of  course,  to  Russia. 
Austria  can  then  take  Sar- 
dinia and  (ierman  Switzer- 
land ;  leaving  _^the  rest  for 
J,ouis  Napoleon  ;  giving  tlic 
Rliine  provinces  also  lo 
French  desires,  wiih  B,-lgi- 
ura.  Prussia  can  ho  jiaid 
with  Schleswiti'-Holstein, 
Denmark  with  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Liberal  kingdoms. 
Eventually,  Spain  and  Por- 
tncal  can  be  annexed  to  the 
Freiieb  10ni|iire;  Holland 
and  the  Danish  dominions 
h  inded  over  to  the  new 
'•Kinperor"  of  Prnssi.i. — 
■\Vheii  Kiissia  has  taken 
India,  France  can  annex 
Ireland,  absorbing  fhiL'land 
in  the  inoeess;  unless,  in- 
dted.  Queen  Victoria,  per- 
mitted to  Join  the  quintuple 
alliance  for  the  .sake  of 
Palmeriton,  should  be  suf- 
fered to  stand  as  >i  new 
'Empr-.ss"  I'nd  p.raiitted 
lo  annex  the  United  St.iies 
of  .\inericii.  T.iis  w.Hihl 
111  .kegeogra|)hy  much  more 
squire  and  simple,  and  save 
mu -11  talk  about  bomdi- 
ri  •-.  whi -h  noweui-ie  inu-di 
dis.JUte. — i.widon  Leadi-r- 
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TEMPER  A  MEIVT  AM>  !>1'<'<'ESS. 

One  of  the  erfi't  airis  or  hirulriiTcs  to  fuoccss 
in  unythiiig,  lies  in  tlic  tcmpcTaniont  of  a  nmn. 
I  do  not  know  yours,  hut  I  venture  to  jioint  out 
to  you  wliat  is  the  l)e.'<t  temperament,  namely,  a 
eomliination  of  t''e  (Icspoiuiitig  niul  resolute,  or, 
as  1  liiul  l)('fter  exjiress  it,  of  tlie  apprehensive 
and  the  resolute.^Such  is  tlie  remperamcnt  of 
fjreat  coniinaiider-.  Sorretly.  tliey  rciy  upon 
iiot'iinjr  and  iqion  iioi  ody. — Theie  is  su'li  a 
])0werful  element  of  failure  in  all  human  aftair.s, 
that  a  shr(  wd  man  is  always  sayiny  to  himself, 
What  shall  I  do,  if  that  which  I  eoiint  upon 
docs  not  eonie  out  as  I  expeet  ?  This  forcsi<rht 
dwarfs  and  crushes  all  hut  men  of  preat  resolu- 
tion. Then,  1  e  not  overchoiee  in  looking  out 
for  what  inav  exactly  suit  you  ;  hut  rather  be 
ready  to    i.dopt  any  opportunities   that   o/eur. 


Fortune  docs  not  stoop  often  to  take  any  up. 
Favorable  opportunities  will  not  happen  precise- 
ly in  the  way  that  you  have  imajjined.  Sothinf; 
does.  Be  not  discouraged,  therefore,  by  a  pre- 
.sent  detriment  in  any  course  which  may  lead  to 
.sorncthiiifr  good.  Time  is  so  precious  here. — 
Companions  of  mij  Soliliidc. 

CONSOLS. 

The  origin  of  this  term,  so  often  used  in  giv- 
ing the  prices  of  English  stocks,  is  this.  In 
England  three  |)cr  cent,  annuities,  granted  at 
dift'erent  terms,  were  at  last  consolidated  into  one 
stock  or  fund,  and  hence  the  name  consols.  They 
now  constitute  a  vast  fund  of  not  far  from 
§400,000.000. — and  hence  their  rise  or  fall  is 
taken  as  a  general  index  of  tlie  state  of  stocks. — 
Mcrc/tanfs  Magazine. 


IMTERIVAL  EVIDEiVCE. 

IfGodbenotin  the  soul  l)y  an  inspiration 
which  makes  liira  real,  as  an  elevating  transcend- 
ant  principle,  that  knowledge  is  meta|)hysical 
which  asserts  and  inakes  ])rol>able  a  mere  thought. 
But  if  God  is  in  the  soul  with  an  ins[)iring  vital- 
ity, there  is  then  a  central  light  which  beams  out 
over  th(!  universe  with  a  radiance  and  elevation 
of  harmony  and  hope. 

(jo  then  to  the  toils  of  manual  labor,  go  to 
the  cares  of  commerce,  go  to  temptations  and 
duties  of  any  position  or  pursuit  of  rank,  and 
you  bear  within  you  a  sacred  conviction,  which, 
in  the  lowest  estate,  can  cnalile  and  lift  you  up, 
and  while  in  the  loftiest  can  keep  you  humble  ; 
go  then  to  the  depths  of  modern  mind ;  theorize 
as  yon  may.  yon  v.'ill  recoirniz"  the  divinitv  of 
your  origin,  and  the  intiuity  of  your  destiny.  Go 


then  into  every  track  of  science,  go  into  every 
mode  of  speculation,  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
will  be  to  you  at  the  same  time  an  incitement  to 
goodness. 

Go  with  the  astronomer  to  the  heights  of  hea- 
ven :  it  will  l)e  a  shelter  midst  the  blaze  of  suns. 
Go  with  the  geologist  down  to  the  depth  of  the 
earth ;  it  will  be  a  lamp  midst  the  caverns  of 
chaos.  Enter  all  the  labyrinths  of  the  imagina- 
tion, revel  in  the  fancies  of  the  poet,  see  the  vis- 
ions of  the  j)ainter,  conceive  the  sounds  of  the 
musician,  live  in  the  life  of  all  these  entrancing 
idealities,  and  you  will  learn  that  to  man,  to  man 
as  a  part  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  ott'spring  of 
God,  belongs  a  wonder  of  being  com])ared  with 
which  all  that  genius  feels,  all  that  genius  utters, 
all  that  genius  can  cmliody  or  portray,  is  but  a 
i'eather,  a  trumpery  and  a  dream. — lltnrij  Giles 


VIKW     Of    1H-.     IMKKl.flv 


1   NlOV    Itil.L,    L.UHHi'V     1KK»     BinCK, 


«  Xli'X  II  M.',. 

Ou-  aiti  t  Inv-  -kete;ei  for  iii  her,'  I'nio-i 
H-ll  as  It  appeared  on  the  oc  asjon  of  the  late 
Alna<-ks'  Assem''ly.  an  I  al  o  tlie  ■•Ti^icrs" 
Ball.  Thel-ss-e;  of  t'ii<  sjil'^ndid  Imll-rooii, 
s'tu  ite  I  at  t!ie  conn  r  ol  Wasli  n^-i  n  M"il  Ivss(  X 
streets.  Boston,  wre  Mv-srs.  A,.).  aiMl  1{.  S.  B;li- 
ley,  :md  tluse  genlle  .i  -ii  are  cnti:lcd  to  great 
cr^-lit  for  tlie  splendid  m  inner  in  which  tliey 
h>ive  arranged  t!\e  liiil  f.ii-  |iu'ili"  eulcrtainuients. 
The  U.iio  I  il.il  i-  l,eyo;i:l  d,,ii',t  tlie  m()>t  ele 
gitiit  atfiii- of  til  ki.il  ill  tie  ,-0'iU'  y.  .iiel  the 
'  ilterini-ing  ^en  1  111  •;!  -vho  Umvc  --^a  ue  uC  \- 
possess  ,il|  the  re«|ui  ed  ra -r-  a^  n  cxjieri  m-  i> 
l.nali!,-  ihrm  i.i  Au  tnr    Cil.e.i    in   ^i,  .    i,,  ;,;|  ,,,    t- 


V  'rs  eiitrust''d  to  tlicT  cave  and  judgment.— 
J'he  ball  is  very  large  and  commod  ous.  l.ei  g 
c  pa'le  of  aeco'iimodating  two  hundred  conplcs 
with  ea-e.  A  large  a  d  spRcious  gal  ety  crosses 
the  hall  at  each  erd.  easy  i-f  ;iecess.  both  by 
st-(irsfr'>m  tbe  li  ill  an  1  fVo  .|  the  dr.iwiiig-roonis. 
Magni.icent  i  b  ii  leliers  are  so  disposed  as  to 
throw  a  Hood  of  lig'''t  info  every  pi't.  wliile 
eas> -inviting  sofc--  an^i  lounges,  and  large  palace- 
like minors  cndlenLie  th  •  adn  iration  of  al. 
The  hall  is  licautifully  paint'  d.  and  frescoed 
in  the  latest  style  of  art.  Large  and  eo  ivenient 
dressing  and  drawhig-room-,  as  wel'  as  a  snii- 
pei-ro  'la.  a-e  iitied  U])  with  every  Ihnhi-v  tlia' 
fiiilld  he  de.iciivfl.     We  are  coii.i.b'iil   riiir  im  leill 


COKNKK    OF    \VASHIN«TUN     AM)    >  SSEX    STRKtjS,     HOSIDN. 
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<-an  1  e  found  in  1  is  cduntry.  thai  is  so  adir.ira- 
bly  fitted  and  furnis' ed  for  the  ae commo''atiim 
<if  pr.rtics.  as  I.'n.onIIaix.  Certain  it  i>,  that 
the  lai^'C  fiid  fashio'  a!  le  as.scmblies  w!  ich  dnr- 
irg  the  ])rcscnt  sea>on  have  gracci!  it  with  their 
}'rc^ellc■•,  conclusively  show  that  its  merits  are 
fully  a]i])rcciaied. 

Tliough  the  hall  has  lieeii  oj)  n  l>ut  a  eompi- 
ratively  short  lime,  yet  it  has  already  hccome 
w.dl  known  to  tin-  i  lit.'  of  the  city,  and  many 
happy  a*^soeiatioiis  alivaily  cluster  about  its 
brilli.mt  recoltections.  In  short  it  is  just  wliat 
w  1-  w.uitcd  ill  Boston  for  the  f  II  and  winter 
s,_'a-!iiis,  and  has  ii  :eii  ahuud.in  ly  patroiiaixeil 
hv  the  lte<i   ('1:1 -IS  of  our    citiy.eiK 


:K   \\!»  <   iTHCHlMC. 

'i"he  V  injircss  Catherine  of  Bussia.  once  .sent 
A'olcaire  a  small  ivory  bo.\  lunu'il  by  her  own 
lia  (Is.  Tlie  po_'t,  u; on  n-ceiviug  it.  got  bis 
niece  to  inslruet  biin  in  knitting  stockings,  and 
a<'liii;iy  half-tinished  a  pair  of  white  silk,  when 
1  •  h,'  riae  coiiipl  t<  ly  iirid.  In  this  unfinished 
slate  he  St  III  them  -o  ih  Empress,  witii  a  jio.'tic 
ciiistle,  ill  vihi'.;!i  he  told  her  most  j;Hllant!v  that, 
as  sih,;  lu.il  pre.-eniid  him  witn  a  i  iccc  of  man's 
woikman-hi:)  made  hy  a  woman,  he  thought  it 
his  duly,  ill  n  lurn,  :o  crave  her  aceejitanre  of  a 
I'iece  of  wom.in's  work  f.oiii  tlie  ban  i  of  a  man. 
— Srr(ijt.>  J'l  oiii  IJislo,  I/. 


bkn    111.,. 


iiioiii  y.  It  p.isses 


lit;!, II 


■11  a-  ih  ■  ti  »■  ,  iind  'ei  >'  >  oiil  n.iry 
I  hi  n  1.1, ,11  i.i  ?o  li.  lull  ii.  «,■  hiiil 
.1  iul.i\     >iii.i  I.  .  !  i!,,     1.,,., 
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[concluded  feom  page  71.] 
sis.      Frederick,   following    the    counsel   of  liis 
uncle,  made  Edith  an  ofter  of  his  hand,  by  word 
of  mouth. 

"  Mr.  Frederick,"  said  she,  looking  tenderly  in 
his  face,  "  you  knew  I  feel  an  interest  in  you — " 

"  Thank  you,"  faltered  Fred.,  trembling. 

'•  And  if  I  knew  I  could  be  the  means  of  re- 
forming you,  and  teaching  j-ou  kindness  to 
dumb  animals,  I  might  accept  your  generous 
offer,  if  for  no  other  reason." 

Fred  turned  pale. 

"  O,  1  am  incorrigible  !"  he  hastened  to  say. 
"  I  could  never  give  up  my  independence  !  You 
should  not  mention  that  subject — " 

"  I  will  not,"  replied  Edith,  smiling  sadly, 
"  provided  you  do  not  mention  tlic  other.  I  feel 
only  a  friend.ship  for  you ;  and  as  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  I  can  be  an  instrument  of  doing 
you  good.  I  must  decline  tlie  honor  of  becoming 
Mrs.  Grandison." 

Frederick  parted  from  Miss  Wells  with  com- 
mendable cheerfulness,  and  went  home  to  his 
uncle  with  the  the  news  of  his  refusal. 

Uncle  Philip  became  livid  with  wrath.  He 
declared  himself  ashamed  of  a  nephew  enjoying 
such  small  favor  among  the  ladies. 

'•  I've  a  good  notion  to  turn  you  out  of 
doors!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  disgrace  the  fam- 
jly  !     Can't  find  a  woman  to  have  you  !" 

Frederick  bowed  his  head,  receiving  the  re- 
buke with  as  much  equanimity  as  he  had 
received  either  of  the  three  refusals.  But  his 
feelings  appeared  to  be  touched  when  his  uncle 
addressed  him  with  bitter  irony  : 

'•  Poor  fellow !  It  is  too  bad !  Can't  get 
married !  If  I  was  in  your  place,  I'd  go  and 
offer  myself  to  poor  little  Rose  over  the  way, 
and  see  if  she'd  have  you !  Perhaps  she  will  take 
pity  on  you  !" 

Uncle  Philip  turned  upon  his  heel  and  enter- 
ing another  room,  raved  about  the  humiliation 
the  family  had  suffered,  until  the  door  opened, 
and  Frederick  once  more  presented  himself  be- 
fore him. 

With  all  the  gravity  he  could  possibly  com- 
mand, the  young  man  began  ; 

"  She  says  she  will  have  me." 

"What  do  you  mean?''  thundered  the  old 
bachelor;  "  who  says  she'll  have  you  V 

'•  Nobody  but  Rose." 

"  Rose  Addison  ?" 

"  To  be  sure.  I  thought  there  was  no  chance 
of  my  getting  any  body  else,  and  as  you  ad- 
vised me  to  offer  myself  to  her — " 

I  forbear  to  repeat  the  expression  of  amaze- 
ment and  consternation  that  escaped  the  old 
gentleman's  lips.  I  cannot  describe  the  awful 
look  he  gave  his  nephew. 

'■  But  you  have  not  been  such  a  fool ! '  he 
exclaimed,  a  moment  after. 

"  I  have  followed  your  advice — " 

"  My  advice  !  You  are  a  blockhead  !  I  didn't 
mean  it !     You  shall  never  marry  her  !" 

"  O,  uncle!  why  did  I  misunderstand  you?" 
said  Frederick,  with  a  pitiful  look.  "It  will 
break  poor  Rose's  heart,  for  slie  confessed  she 
loves  me,  and  now  that  she  expects  to  become 
my  wife — " 

The  old  bachelor  was  softened.  He  seemed 
to  remember  that  Rose  was  a  worthy  girl,  al- 
tliough  poor.  Then,  when  Frederick  excused 
himself  for  misundersiandiny  his  ixncle,  by  prais- 
ing Rose's  character,  and  declaring  that  he 
thought  her  every  way  his  equal,  except  that 
she  had  no  such  kind  uncle  as  Uncle  Philip,  the 
old  gentleman's  anger  evaporated,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  marry  Frederick  more  advanta- 
geously gave  way  altogether.  In  short,  he  was 
so  taken  with  the  lover's  eloquent  description  of 
Rose's  virtues  and  channs,  that  he  sla])pcd  liis 
shoulder,  and  calling  him  a  "  a  lucky  dog  after 
all."  gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage  he 
desired. 

Frederick  flew  to  Rose  with  the  joyful  new.i. 
I  need  not  describe  the  scene  that  followed,  nor 
need  I  dwell  upon  the  liai>pincss  which  crowned 
the  wedding  day. 

Our  hero  w:iitcd  until  tlic  lioney-nioon  was 
over,  when,  relying  upon  the  strong  attachment 
which  his  uncle  had  conceived  for  the  amiable 
and  charming  Rose,  he  good-humorcdly  con- 
fessed t!ie  "  witchcraft  he  had  used ''  in  bringing 
about  the  three  rcfu.sals,  at  which  the  old  gen- 
tlemen had  been  so  mortified  and  enrag'd. 
The  latter  pretended  a  little  displeasure  ;  but  he 
was  inwardly  so  delighted  with  the  amusing 
narrative,  that  he  never  mentioned  the  subject 
afterwards,  except  to  laugh  at  it  heartily,  and 
extol    his    nephew's    shrewdness     and    humor. 


which  he  had  mistaken  for  awkwardness  and 
ignorance  of  the  world. 

The  old  gentleman  has  now  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and 
so  far  from  complaining  of  "  falling  away  "  on 
account  of  the  vexations  and  misery  of  bachelor 
life,  lie  declares  that  he  was  never  so  happy  as 
at  present,  with  Fred,  to  take  care  of  his  estates, 
aud  Rose  to  over,seo  the  comforts  of  his  I  ouse- 
hold,  and  a  little  Fred  and  a  little  Rose — beau- 
tiful children— to  dandle  upon  his  knees  and 
amuse  with  wonderful  stories,  in  which  he  him- 
self takes  infinite  delight. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
PARTINiJ    I!V    SOKKOW. 

FROM  THE  SP.\NISII. 

BT   WILLIAM   EDW.\RD   KN0WLE8. 

We  must  part !  and  part  in  sorrow ! 
Ere  the  dawning  of  to-moi-row 
I  sliall  go  from  tliee  forever. 
And  the  ties  of  friendship  sever. 

Hopes  are  gone, 

That  once  slione ; 
Dearest,  mine  thou  canst  be  never, 
Farewell  now-  farewell  orever ! 

Words  of  lasting  love  wo  've  spoken. 
Now  by  thee  are  quickly  broken  ; 
Other  hopes  are  now  arouzid  thee. 
To  another  they  have  bound  thee, 
e  Dark  to  mc 

Will  life  be ; 
"Dearest,  mine  tliou  canst  be  never, 
Farewell  now — farewell  forever '. 

And  the  warm  hopes  which  we  cherished, 
Like  all  fleeting  hopes,  have  perished ; 
Thou  hast  left  me  without  warning. 
Transient  as  the  mists  of  morning. 

Dark  to  me, 

Will  life  be ; 
Dearest,  mine  thou  canst  be  never. 
Farewell  now — farewell  forever  I 
Wilson  ColU^iaie  Institute,  lY.  Y.,  Jan.,  1852. 

HOW  TO  ATTACK  VICE. 

The  pleasures  of  the  poor  will  be  found  to  be 
moral  safeguards  rather  than  dangers.  I  smile 
sometimes  when  I  think  of  the  preai'hcr  in  some 
remote  country  place  imploring  his  hearers  not 
to  give  way  to  liackbiting,  nor  to  indulge  in  low 
sensuality,  and  not  to  liusy  ihcmselvcs  with 
other  i)eople's  aftiiirs. — Meanwhile  what  are  they 
to  do  if  they  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
such  things  !  The  heavy  jilow-boy  who  lounges 
along  in  tliat  listless  manner,  has  a  mind  which 
moves  with  a  rapidity  that  bears  no  relation  to 
that  outward  heaviness  of  his.  That  mind  will 
be  fed  ;  will  consume  all  about  it,  like  oxygen, 
if  new  thoughts  and  aspirations  are  not  given  it. 
The  true  strategy  in  attacking  any  vice,  is  by 
putting  in  a  virtue  to  counteract  it;  in  attacking 
any  evil  thought,  by  putting  in  a  good  thought 
to  meet  it.  Thus  a  man  is  lilted  into  a  higher 
state  of  being,  and  his  old  slough  falls  off  him. 
— Cuinpanioiis  of  my  SoiUade. 


-•     ^m^     > 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictoriol.] 
TUOUGIITo  OF  THE  P.\ST. 

BT   JOHN   W.   BE.AZEL. 


"  The  grave  is  indeed  hallowed,  when  the  grass  of  th« 
churchyard  can  cover  all  memory  save  that  of  love." 


When  a  memory  of  childhood  comes  stealing 
Through  scenes  that  forever  have  gone ; 

Oft  the  teardrops  of  sorrow's  congealing. 
Fill  the  eye  at  a  thought  of  our  home. 

Ah,  yes  !  those  were  hours  of  gladness, 
A\'hen  anguish  and  care  were  not  known  ; 

When  fair  brows,  unclouded  by  sadness. 
Were  \vreathed  with  the  love-light  of  home. 

But  where  are  those  loved  ones  we  cherished. 
Those  blue  eyes  that  beamed  on  us  then  ; 

Have  they,  like  the  ilowcrets  perished. 
To  come  with  the  spring-time  again? 

Ah,  no  I  in  this  world  we  'II  ne'er  greet  them. 

They  sleep  beneath  the  snow-covered  sod  ; 
But  in  heaven — yes,  there  we  m.ay  meet  them, 
And  live  ever  with  tliera  and  our  Ood. 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  January,  1852. 


MISIC. 

I  fain  woidd  know  what  music  is ;  I  seek  it  as 
a  man  seeks  eternal  wisdom.  Yesterday  even- 
ing I  walked  late  in  the  moonlight,  in  tlie  beau- 
tiful avenue  of  lime  trees  on  tlie  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  I  heard  a  tapping  noi^e  and  soft 
singing.  At  the  door  of  a  collage,  under  the 
blossoming  lime  tree,  sat  a  mother  with  her  twin 
babes;  the  one  la_y  at  her  lii'cast,  the  other  in  the 
cradle,  which  she  rocked  with  her  foot,  keeping 
time  to  her  singing.  In  the  germ,  then,  when 
the  fir.-t  trace  ol  life  begins  to  stir,  music  is  the 
nurse  of  the  soul  ;  it  murmurs  in  the  car,  and 
the  child  slec,)s ;  the  tones  are  comj)anions  of 
his  dreams — ilicy  are  the  worl  I  in  w.ich  he 
lives. — Billina. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE    OLD   STOME    CHURCH, 

BT   Wn,LUM  T.   HttSEH. 

It  Stood  upon  a  gentle  knoll. 

Beside  a  lofty  liill ; 
And  striiins  of  echoing  melody. 

Borne  from  a  laughing  rill. 
Chimed  with  the  voices  of  its  bcUa, 

That  noised  the  twilight  hour. 
And  called  the  satyrs  to  the  dance, 

From  out  each  dewy  bower. 

I  recollect  its  moss-gro^vn  roof, 

Its  belfry,  quaint  and  old, 
Wlierein  the  .sexton,  morn  and  eve, 

The  time  for  worship  tolled. 
Its  old  gl'aveyard,  through  which  I  've  strolled, 

A  tniant,  heedless  boy, 
Enfolds  the  sacred  form  of  her 

Whose  pride  I  was  and  joy. 

My  mother,  ah  !  a  mother  dear 

Lies  mingling  in  its  dust ; 
TVho.se  gentle  spirit  has  attained 

To  transports  of  the  just. 
Dear,  dear  to  mc  is  that  lone  spot, 

O'er  which  the  raven  screams  ; 
Yes,  dearer  far  than  visions  bright, 

That  rise  in  childhood's  dreams. 

Full  often  have  I  listened 

To  the  music  of  its  bells. 
That  filled  my  soul  with  melody. 

That  echoed  through  the  dells. 
At  twiliglit's  peaceful  hour, 

'T  was  my  custom  to  draw  near, 
And  tune  my  soul  to  gladness 

Through  the  medium  of  my  oar. 
Philadelphia,  January,  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  VILLAGE  MILLINER: 

OR 

Changing  Places  in  the  World. 

BT    GEO.    CANNING    UJLL. 

CHAPTER  I. 

In  a  pleasant  inland  village,  which  I  shall  call 
Broadbrook,  and  whose  single  street,  with  its 
neat  rows  of  houses  on  either  side  comi)rised 
nearly  the  whole  jilace,  lights  were  gleaming 
from  two  different  houses — each  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street  from  the  other. 

It  was  evening  in  midsummer,  dark,  rainy, 
and  excessively  trying  to  pedestrians.  The  en- 
tire day  had  worn  a  threatening  look,  and  at 
sunset  the  gathering  rain  discharged  itself  in 
free  floods.  Carriages  were  driving  and  plash- 
ing through  the  mud,  in  this  direction  and  the 
other. 

On  the  one  side,  numerous  lights  shone  from 
a  mansion,  that  seemed  peopled  from  roof-tree 
to  foundation-stone.  They  threw  their  bright 
flashes  far  out  into  the  street,  and  illuminated 
trees,  bushes,  fences,  walks  and  jiools.  On  the 
other,  the  light  -n'as  only  from  a  single  flame, 
which  glimmered,  rather  than  gleamed,  against 
the  almost  impenetrable  bank  of  darkness 
without. 

The  former  proceeded  from  the  house  of  Mr. 
Julian  Ingleton.  It  was  an  extremely  fine  build- 
ing, in  comparison  with  those  of  the  country 
round,  s'anding  back  from  the  street  on  elevated 
giTiund,  and  surrounded  with  winding  walks, 
miniature  lawns,  and  den.sc  shrubbery.  The 
owner  of  it,  in  fact,  was  esteemed  the  richest 
man  in  all  the  village.  He  had  not  resided 
there  a  long  time,  having  removed  from  a  dis- 
tant city,  intending  there  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  Ili.s  entire  family  consisted  of  his 
wife  and  a  daughter  named  Mary. 

The  occasion  of  the  glaring,  and  gleaming, 
and  flashing  of  the  lights  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Ingleton,  on  the  evening  in  question,  was  a  so- 
cial entertainment,  made  by  Miss  Mary,  on  the 
return  of  her  Ijiithday. 

The  rooms  were  first  filling  up  with  invited 
guests,  very  many  of  them  from  other  towns, 
and  even  from  far-off  ciiics.  All  the  families 
with  which  the  Ingletons  had  ever  had  any  ac- 
quaintance before  residing  in  Broadbrook,  were 
severally  charged  to  be  iircscnt  at  this  joyous 
re-union. 

The  young  girl  herself  stood  among  them,  a 
picture  of  beauty.  She  was  clad  in  a  dress  of 
sim[jle  whi  e,  which  g.eatly  set  oft"  the  ric  i  red 
and  white  of  her  htautiful  coinidexion.  She 
wa-i  the  observed  and  the  admired  of  all.  Her 
mo  her  regarded  her  with  iicculiar  feelings  of 
pri'le  and  satisfaction,  and  watched  anxiou.^ly 
and  eagerly  f  ^r  every  symptom  of  p  irtiallty  that 
mi^lit  Ire  extended  to  her  by  any  of  i   v  guests. 

Her  hair   was   braided  in  broad    :•'   i  -    levo  s 


her  temiilcs  ;  and  being  naturally  of  a  raven  hue, 
it  looked  exceedingly  jjlcntiful  and  massy.  Her 
face  was  suffused  with  the  richest  and  the  deep- 
est of  blushes.  Her  lips  were  rich,  ripe,  and 
ruby  ;  and  one  would  have  thought  they  could 
have  been  the  channel  for  only  the  sweetest  of 
fancies,  feelings  and  words.  The  expression  of 
her  features,  though  on  the  whole  not  remarka- 
ble for  sweetness,  humility,  or  fervent  atlection, 
yet  was  st.iinpcd  generally  by  such  marks  as 
those  traits  leave  behind  them  on  the  human 
countenance.  Less  than  a  physiognomist  would 
have  said  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  pride 
concealed— and  not  altogether  concealed,  either 
— beneath  that  expression. 

The  iiccnc  in  the  parlor,  drawing-room  and 
hall,  was  enlivening  in  the  extreme.  It  brought 
a  fresh  color  to  the  cheeks  of  the  doting  mother, 
and  accelerated  the  flow  of  the  blood  about  the 
glad  heart  of  the  father.  Coteries  of  beauty, 
and  knots  of  bright  glances,  were  everywhere  to 
be  seen  there.  And  merry  voices, — laughter, 
wit  and  gaiety, — were  ujipermost  throughout 
the  apaj-tments.  Occasionally,  too,  the  frag- 
ments of  a  song  fell  on  the  car  above  all  the 
rest,  as  if  music  had  been  shivered  in  a  thousand 
brilliant  globules,  and  all  were  sailing  strangely 
over  the  heads  of  the  guests. 

Such  was  the  scene  where  the  numerous  lights 
were  to  be  seen,  on  the  midsummer  evening  we 
have  named. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  take  a  view  of  the  room 
whence  glimmered  the  rays  from  the  solitary 
lamp  of  which  we  have  spoken,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  and  several  rods  below. 

There  was  a  pale  girl  sitting  in  the  room, 
resting  her  intellectual  forehead  upon  her  hand, 
and  perusing  the  pages  of  a  volume  that  lay  on 
the  table  before  her.  Ever  and  anon,  she  looked 
up,  and  took  a  thoughtful  survey  of  the  walls 
and  the  ceiling;  as  if  she  would  more  entirely 
grasp  and  incorporate  into  her  own  mind  the 
idea  of  her  author. 

The  room  itself  was  a  picture  of  cosiness  and 
comfort ;  and  one,  on  entering  it  at  this  season 
of  the  ye<r,  could  not  avoid  imagining  what  its 
attractions  must  necessarily  be  in  a  cold,  blow- 
ing night  in  December. 

A  beautiful  tortoise-shell  cat  lay  sleeping  on 
the  rug  before  the  closed  Hre-place,  the  personi- 
fication of  very  peace  and  quietness.  The  car- 
pet on  the  floor  was  bright  and  of  a  cheerful 
pattern.  There  stood  a  small  secretary,  above 
a  chest  of  drawers,  against  one  of  the  walls,  and 
between  the  front  windows  hung  a  mirror,  be- 
neath which  stood  a  miniature  pier-table.  The 
secretary  was  not  empty  of  books,  neither  were 
the  walls  bare  of  prints.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
nothing  of  a  very  extravagant  or  expensive 
character  in  them,  yet  they  were  the  best  her 
finances  would  permit  her  to  enjoy,  and  above 
all,  they  were  in  good  taste.  This  latter  was 
more  than  the  half  of  their  value. 

Full  and  voluminous  curtains  swept  the  car- 
pet before  the  window.-:,  save  where  at  one  win- 
dow, the  light  found  its  unobstructed  way  to  the 
street.  These  must  have  had  a  peculiar  effect 
in  the  season  of  winter ;  when  the  lone  girl 
might  retire  within  her  own  domain,  and  there 
give  rein  to  those  feelings  and  ftincies  which 
winter  confinement  is  so  very  apt  to  induce. 

The  counenance  of  this  girl — whose  name  I 
should  here  give  as  Emilia  Johnston — was  strik- 
ing. There  was,  or  at  least  there  seemed  to  be, 
no  one  expression  so  predominant  over  it  as 
sincerity.  With  this  is  nearly  always  allied  in- 
nocence of  intention.  If  aught  else  could  have 
been  gleaned  from  her  face,  we  are  at  a  wonder 
what  it  could  be. 

She  apijearod  as  if  accustomed  to  this  solitude, 
— as  if  it  were  no  new  thing  that  she  should  be 
alone,  and  left  to  find  )icr  own  reflections. 
Sucli  was  the  case.  There  was  an  air  of  calm 
iiess  about  h  r  person,  that  could  be  equalled 
by  notliing  so  much  as  the  air  of  contentment 
that  reigned  throughout  the  apartment. 

Sucli  was  the  difference  in  the  interior  of  the 
two  houses  in  the  village  of  Broadbrook,  on  a 
certain  summer  evening. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Mr.  IOdward  Wilkinson,  with  his  charming 
sister  El  z a,  were  guests  at  the  mansion  of  Mr. 
Ingleton.  on  the  evening  in  question.  The  for- 
mer was  a  young  m^n  who  had  but  recently 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  large  estate  in  the 

City  of  B .    Both  had  been  acquaintances  of 

the  Ing'et'ms  in  other  d.iys,  and  the  fritnd-hip 
was  kejit  alive  by  just  such  social  unions  as  the 
lirescnt 
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The  young  man  was  well  cdurated,  and  re- 
fined and  pleasing  in  liis  manners.  The  ])ride 
of  Miss  Mary  Ingleton  was  pen-cjitibly  kindled 
at  sight  of  his  high  and  gentlemanly  bearing, 
and  she  managed,  through  the  assistance  of  her 
mother,  to  secure  his  company  for  a  lazy  prom- 
enade through  the  rooms. 

"  I  see  nearly  all  the  good  people  of  the  vil- 
lage hero  to-nig!it,  I  suppose,"  said  he.  inclining 
his  head  slightly  towards  the  fair  Mary,  who 
leaned  on  liis  arm. 

"  Yes,  they  are  nearly  all  here — that  is,  all 
who  deserve  to  go  into  good  society,"  was  her 
ready  reply. 

"  Yet  I  seem  to  miss  one  face  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  place  since  I  have  been  here,"  said  he. 

"  Whose  ?" 

"  You  may  perhaps  guess,"  replied  he ;  "  I 
have  spoken  of  it  before  to  you." 

Mary  reflected  a  moment. 

"  I'm  sure  I  cannot  think.  Whose  face  is  it, 
pray  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  then." 

"  Do,  for  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark." 

"  It  id  the  pretty  one  that  belongs  to  that 
Miss  Johnston,  the  milliner,"  said  he,  smiling. 

'■Fudge!"  proudly  and  perplexedly  retorted 
the  beauty. 

"  Fudge  or  not,  Miss  Ingleton,  /  say  she  is 
handsome." 

■■  Fallen  in  love,  I  suppose  V  spicily  sug- 
gested Mary. 

"It  would  certainly  be  no  act  of  gallantry  in 
me  to  confess  it  now,  even  if  I  had.  But,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  sliould  like  to  have  met  her  here." 

Mary  Ingleton  was  mortified  and  perplexed 
at  once. 

"  But  she  is  only  a  milliner  T  said  she. 

"  Yes,"  coolly  retorted  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

"  And  poor .'" 

"  Exactly." 

"  Besides, — do  you  believe  in  extending  invi- 
tations to  people  of  that  class  for  a  select  party 
like  this  ?" 

'■  In  i/our  case.  Miss  Ingleton,  I  should  not, 
and  could  not  pretend  to  say  what  I  think.  Yet 
I  can  see  uo  objection  to  associating  with  one 
who  appears  to  possess  both  intelligence  and  re- 
finement, even  if  he  or  she  be  poor." 

"Nor  I;  that  is  not  my  position,"  replied 
Mary,  greatly  peri)lexod.  'But  I  desire  to  be 
as  select  as  possible  in  my  associates." 

"And  a  most  excellent  rule  of  conduct  to 
adopt." 

"  I  always  know,  first,  who  are  reputed  respec- 
table ;  who  possess  well-established  characters." 

"  Precisely." 

"  And  who  are  calculated  to  suit  ray  tastes." 

"  You  could  not,  by  any  mode  of  reckoning, 
come  nearer  a  true  result  in  these  matters.  In- 
deed, I  most  highly  commend  your  good  judg- 
ment. Now  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  single  ques- 
tion, on  the  top  of  all  this." 

"  Go  on,  then,  Jlr.  Wilkinson." 

"  What  is  the  character  of  this  Miss  Johnston  1" 

"  Well,  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  That  indeed." 

"  Besides— ■' 

"Besides  what  ?" 

"  Why,  she  is  a  milliner  ;  I  go  to  her  to  have 
my  work  done.  Of  course,  I  wouldn't  think  of 
receiving  her  at  our  house  as  my  society." 

The  young  man  made  no  reply. 

Miss  Ingleton  felt  slightly  encouraged  by  his 
silence,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  she  had  cut  oft' 
his  ability  to  reason  more  on  the  subject.  She 
continued  : 

"  I  really  think,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  that  your  visit 
there  with  your  sister  and  myself,  only  yester- 
day, has  turned  your  head.  I  do  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it!" 

"  Nor  I,"  added  he,  good-naturedly. 

"Perhaps  we  will  call  there  again  to-morrow," 
suggested  Mary. 

"But  you  couldn't  permit  yourself  to  do 
that;'  said  he. 

"0,  yes,  in  the  way  of  JMSiness,  while  ^ou  could 
make  out  a  visit  with  her." 

"  I  should  mo5t  respectfully  decline  such  a 
proposition  as  that."  quickly  replied  he. 

Just  at  that  moment — tlicy  had  been  continu- 
ing their  promenade  duiing  this  conversation — 
they  met  the  mother  of  Mary.     She  was  alone. 

"  Here  you  are,  truants  !"  exclaimed  she,  affec- 
tionately taking  her  danphtcr's  disengaged  hand. 
"  I  have  been  long  looking  all  over  the  rooms 
for  yoa." 

"  But  what  do  you  think  Mr.  Wilkinson  says, 
mother  !"  exclaimed  Mary,  endeavoring  to  rally 
her  companion. 


"  Wliat  is  it,  my  daughter  ?"' 

"  Why,  that  he  wished  I  had  invited  that  Miss 
Johnston  here  this  evening!" 

"  And  a  milliner,  too !"  exclaimed  the  mother, 
with  all  the  contemptuousncss  of  manner  she 
could  properly  express  at  the  moment. 

'•  Only  think  of  it,  mother  !" 

"  I  thought  you  were  more  select  in  your  asso- 
ciates and  friends!"  said  Mrs.  Ingleton,  with  an 
cflTort  at  a  gay  laugh.  "  Come,  sir!  I  will  take 
your  arm,  if  you  please,  while  you  dismiss  Mary, 
and  we  will  talk  this  matter  over  seriously 
together." 

So  saying,  she  drew  her  hand  within  the  arm 
of  tlie  young  man  ;  while  Mary,  at  her  special 
look  of  command,  withdrew  hers,  and  seated  her- 
self on  a  distant  fauteuil,  where  she  .«;oon  had 
the  gratification  of  finding  an  apparently  admir- 
ing crowd  around  her. 

Mrs.  Ingleton  made  a  circuit  of  the  rooms 
with  her  gentlemanly  guest,  and  finally  withdrew 
with  him  to  a  retired  part  of  one  of  the  rooms, 
where  she  continued  the  conversation  thus  acci- 
dentally begun  with  her  daughter. 

All  her  object  and  all  her  aim  was,  to  dispos- 
sess Mr.  Wilkinson,  by  any  possible  means,  of 
the  idea  that  it  would  not  derogate  from  his  char- 
acter and  standing  to  marry,  or  even  to  associate 
with,  a  girl  similarly  circumstanced  with  Miss 
Johnston. 

Was  she  at  all  selfish  in  her  views  'i  The 
reader  may  perhaps  see. 

Not  many  days  after  this  gathering  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Ingleton,  a  carriage  drove  into  the 
village  street,  containing  two  gentlemen.  They 
alighted  at  the  door  of  the  public  house,  and  af- 
ter duly  inquiring  their  way,  walked  over  to  the 
plea.sant  little  shop  of  Miss  Amelia  Johnston. 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you. 
Miss  Johnston,"  remarked  one  of  them,  "  on  the 
prospect  of  your  speedily  recovering  all  that  your 
father  lost  previous  to  his  decease." 

The  innocent  girl  stared,  and  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  meant. 

The  stranger  then  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  her  in  private,  and  both  gentlemen  soon 
after  left  tlie  place. 

Proceeding  at  once  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Ingleton,  they  rang  the  door-bell  and  called  for 
him.  He  made  his  appearance  in  the  hall  after 
a  moment's  delay,  and  greeted  one  of  the  gentle- 
men with  seemingly  unaffected  cordiality. 

"  We  are  come  on  unpleasant  business,  sir,"  at 
once  proceeded  the  gentlemen,  "  and  might  as 
well  go  about  it  immediately." 

Mr.  Ingleton  waited  for  an  explanation. 

"  We  are  come  to  lay  under  attachment  all 
your  personal  property  and  real  estate,  situated 
in  this  village,  and  wherever  else  to  be  found. 
This  is  a  copy  of  the  process,  sir  !"  and  he  forth- 
with drew  a  paper  from  liLs  pocket  and  handed 
it  to  Mr.  Ingleton. 

The  latter  looked  pale  as  death. 

The  two  gentlemen  left  the  house,  unwilling 
to  add  aught  to  the  suffering  of  the  unfortunate 
and  unhappy  man. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  report  of  a  pistol 
was  heard  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Ingle- 
ton's  house.  The  inmates  were  all  aUuTiied, 
terribly. 

They  ran  to  the  room  whence  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded, speechless  with  affright.  Tlic  door  was 
locked. 

It  must  be  forced — forced  at  once  !  A  passer- 
by was  called  in,  who  placed  his  shoulder  against 
the  door.  It  yielded  at  last  to  his  stiong 
pressure. 

What  a  sight  met  their  astonished  gaze ! 

The  poor  man  lay  gasping  and  bleeding,  and 
writhing  upon  the  floor ! 

He  was  a  suicide  ! 

No  i)en  may  portray  the  anguish,  the  agony, 
— the  bitter,  burning  agony. — that  poured  like 
hot  lava  over  the  hearts  of  his  wife  and  child. 
No  thought  can  measure  thoughts  like  what  were 
theirs  in  that  dark  moment.  No  feelings  can 
sound  the  dismal  depths  of  the  feelings  that 
nished  like  turbid  waters,  at  that  time,  through 
their  souls ! 

The  news  spread  like  wild-fire  througli  the 
village.  There  was  no  one  in  whose  mouth  the 
fearful  tale  was  not ;  no  lips  that  were  not  pale 
with  the  unthought-of  story. 

It  all  speedily  came  out  at  last. 

Mr.  Ingleton  had  had  business  connection."! 
with  Miss  Johnston's  father,  years  before,  and  to 
a  very  large  extent.  The  former  had,  by  some 
means  not  now  explained  or  to  be  explained, 
received  into  his  hands,  in  trust,  from  the  latter, 
all  the  prospective  profits  of  a  new  transaction  : 


which,  at  Mr.  Johnston's  death,  lay  in  such  a 
shape  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being  im- 
mediately made  over  to  his  family.  Time  had 
rolled  on  ;  yet  Mr.  Ingleton  never  came  forward 
with  anything  that  resembled  an  offer  of 
reparation. 

The  attorney,  in  whose  hands  had  been  placed 
the  settlement  of  Mr.  Johnston's  affairs,  for  a 
long  time  had  supposctl  that  there  were  no 
eft'ects  left  which  could  ever  be  made  available 
to  his  daughter, — the  only  heir  he  left.  But  in 
process  of  time,  and  by  dint  of  continued  inves- 
tigation and  scrutiny,  he  succeeded  in  esta!)lish- 
ing  her  claim  to  the  profits,  or  partial  jirofits  of 
the  tran.^action  her  famer  had  confidently  en- 
trusted with  Mr.  Ingleton  ;  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure it,  he  had  thus  openly  attached  the  property 
of  that  gentleman.  It  would  take  all  his  prop- 
erty, too,  to  satisfy  only  a  part  of  what  now 
rightfully  belonged  to  Miss  Johnston. 

The  gentleman  who  had  addressed  her  in  such 
a  congratulatory  strain  on  entering  her  little 
.shop,  was  the  attorney  ;  the  other  was  an  officer 
whom  he  had  bronglit  with  him. 

Nothing  could  have  imparted  to  the  nerves  of 
the  young  milliner  a  greater  shock  than  the 
news  of  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  Mr.  In- 
gleton. She  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  his 
deep  chagrin  and  mortification. 

She  knew  not  the  ulterior  influences  by  which 
he  had  been  moved. 

Without  ceremony,  yet  without  fear,  and  only 
moved  by  the  most  genuine  .sympathy,  slie  hur- 
ried to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ingleton,  and  as- 
sured both  mother  and  daughter  of  her  friend- 
ship ;  and  begged  them  to  add  nothing  to  their 
present  deep  grief,  by  thoughts  of  her  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  unprotected  situation. 


We  will  not  pause  a  moment  at  this  painful 
point.  We  will  go  on  and  conclude  our  nar- 
rative. 

In  time  the  place  was  sold. 

Mrs.  Ingleton  could  not  live  there,  haunted  as 
it  now  was  with  so  many  sad  and  fearful  recol- 
lections. Neither  was  the  young  milliner,  who 
had  come  into  possession  of  what  was  rightfully 
hers,  and  long  had  been,  by  such  unhappy  re- 
sults, disposed  to  remain  near  the  spot. 

When,  however,  the  place  was  finally  disposed 
of,  .she  set  aside  half  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  only  a  short  time  before  were  eager 
in  her  detraction,  reserving  enough  to  make 
herself  comfortable  during  her  life. 

The  young  man — Mr.  Edward  Wilkinson — 
heard  all  this  with  profound  astonishment.  Yet 
whatever  regret  he  might  have  felt  for  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Ingleton  had  forced  his  fam- 
ily, was  not  unmixed  with  a  strong  and  secret 
delight  at  finding  that  the  character  of  the  ami- 
able young  milliner  had  shown  itself  to  so  strik- 
ing an  advantage. 

Already  had  he  become  sensible  of  her  charm- 
ing qualities,  both  of  person  and  character.  He 
now  resolved  to  carry  into  action  a  design  he 
had  long  kept  concealed  in  his  own  heart. 

We  may  tell  the  patient  reader  what  that  de- 
sign was  in  a  few  words ;  Miss  Amelia  John- 
ston, once  the  poor,  friendless  milliner  of  the 
retired  village  of  Broadbrook,  soon  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Wilkinson, — the  beautiful, 
accomplished,  and  much-sougbt-f.ftcr  lady  in 
the  refined  circles  of  a  wealthy  city. 

Verily  there  are  many  ups  and  downs  in  this 
world  of  change,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  may 
bo  his  position  to-morrow,  from  knowing  what 
it  is  to-day. 

The  Ingletons  graciously  received  the  portion 
of  the  jiroperty  generously  allowed  tliem  by  the 
young  milliner,  and  speedily  removed  far  away 
from  the  memory  and  mention  of  their  former 
life  and  their  final  catastrophe  in  Broadbrook. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
HOME. 


BT  HKS.  R.  T.   ELDBIDSE. 

Ilomc  can  be  made  .<?wect,  and  it'^  joys  bo  made  dear, 
When  the  words  of  affection  fall  low  on  the  ear ; 
Wben  heart  clings  to  heart  iu  the  lowliest  cot, 
The  monarch  might  envy  the  peasant  liis  lot. 

On  the  brow  the  jrems  that  glisten  may  vie 
Witli  the  intellect  beaming  from  the  dark  pensive  eye  ; 
And  t'ae  heart  be  breaking  with  grief  all  the  while. 
When  it  lives  on  uncheered  by  affection's  sweet  smile. 

Home  1  sweet  cherished  home !  the  stranger  ne'er  knows 
Of  thy  joys  nor  thy  sorrows,  thy  bli.-!s  nor  thy  woes  ; 
Far  better  I  deem  the  lone  wanderer's  lot, 
Than  a  home  where  there  's  plenty  and  peace  enters  not. 
Boston.  Mass.,  January.  1S.52. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

UNCLE  TOBY  MORALIZING. 

BT    HIMSELF. 

History  tells  us  of  two  cotemporan,-  philo- 
sophers, Democritus  and  Hcraclitus,  who  cs- 
[louscd  different  r.ides  of  the  great  social  ques- 
tion ;  one  was  styled  the  laughing,  the  other  the 
weeping  philosopher.  One  was  all  smiles,  the 
other  all  tears ;  the  first  lived  to  a  remarkable 
old  age,  the  other  literally  wept  himself  into  a 
dropsy,  and  died  prematurely.  The  world  of 
to  day  is  i)retty  ecpially  divided  into  the  sects  of 
biughing  and  eiwing  i)hilosophcrs;  and  ns  one 
half  of  the  globe  is  in  sunshine,  while  the  other 
half  is  in  shadow,  so  one  half  of  its  inhabitants 
are  mourning,  while  the  other  half  is  rejoicing. 

It  strikes  your  uncle  Toby  as  being  exceed- 
ly  unphilo.=ophical  to  bo  always  contemplating 
the  dark  side  of  human  affairs ;  does  not  expe- 
rience show  that  to  look  upon  the  sunny  side  is 
the  part  of  good  sense  and  taste  ?  Habits  are 
easily  formed  ;  it  is  just  as  easy  to  look  upon  a 
bright  object  as  a  dark  one.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger of  any  scenes  appearing  too  bright;  there 
will  always  steal  into  the  picture  enough  of 
shade  to  prevent  iti  being  tame  ;  while  if  the 
habit  of  contemplating  shadows  be  fixed  upon 
the  mind,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  present  them- 
selves wherever  the  eyes  are  turned. 

Thus,  some  men,  having  detected  spots  upon 
the  sun  with  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  always  see 
them  whenever  they  gaze  upon  the  effulgent  orb 
of  day.  In  the  same  way,  having  verified  the 
existence  of  animaleula;  in  water  by  a  misero- 
seojic,  they  can  never  assuage  their  thirst  with- 
out t'  inking  of  lizards,  snakes,  and  all  sorts  of 
hideous  creeping  things.  The  imagination  may 
be  made  to  play  almost  any  part  we  please  to 
assign  to  it ;  and  those  who  are  willing  to  culti- 
vate a  morbid  fancy,  may  rest  assured  that  in 
every  phase  of  lifj  they  may  find  something  to 
minister  to  their  self-created  torments. 

A  weeping  philosopher  will  never  set  out  up- 
on a  journey  without  first  fortifying  himself  by 
bringing  to  mind  all  the  horrible  steamboat  ac- 
cidents and  stage-coach  tragedies,  and  dismal 
robberies  and  murders  of  travellers  that  have 
occurred  within  the  last  half  century.  He  will 
thus  bo  prepared  to  "  sup  full  of  horrors  on  tlie 
road."'  It  is  the  necessary  result  of  his  school 
of  philosophy. 

When  the  engine  ■whistles  on  approaching  a 
crossing,  he  will  immediately  feel  certain  of  a 
coming  collision,  and  will  screw  his  body  into 
all  manner  of  impossible  shapes  to  meet  it,  while 
the  ordinary  signal  of  the  engineer's  bell  on 
board  the  boat  will  instantly  suggest  the  explo- 
sion of  t'  c  boiler  and  the  destruction  of  nil  the 
passengers.  The  porter  who  takes  his  carpet 
bag  will  bear  the  aspect  of  a  highway  robber  ; 
and  the  pretty  waiting-maid  at  the  hotel,  as  (-he 
hands  him  the  sugar  for  his  coffee,  will  infallibly 
be  taken  f  r  a  Lucrezia  Borgia  in  disgnis'",  sci'v- 
ing  him  with  allopathic  doses  of  arsenic  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate ! 

The  laughing  jdiilosopher,  on  the  contrary, 
enjoys  everjihing  as  he  goes  along ;  he  makes 
fun  of  every  little  mishap  he  encoun'ers  on  life's 
])ilgrimage,  and  a  tumble  in  a  stage-coach  or  a 
slip  from  a  rail,  are  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course.  His  flow  of  spirits  never  slackens  till 
the  tide  of  life  has  ceased  to  ebb ;  lienec  he  al- 
ways appears  ten  years  younger  than  he  actually 
is ;  bin  hair  never  tums  gray,  or,  at  least,  seems 
never  to  do  so  ;  his  step  never  loses  its  elastici- 
ty;  he  trips  through  life  as  gaily  and  unconcern- 
edly as  ho  walks  through  a  quadrille,  and  suc- 
ceeds not  only  in  making  himself,  but  every  one 
around  him,  happy ;  and  as  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness is  the  main  object  of  life,  his  philosophy, 
beyond  a  doubt,  is  the  only  true  one. 

"  It  gives  to  beauty  half  its  power. 

The  nameless  charm  worth  all  the  rest — 

The  light  that  dances  o'er  a  face. 
And  speaks  of  sunshine  in  the  breast.'* 

Grave  sobriety  is  a  lolling,  drudg'ng.  stupid, 
dull,  splenetic  and  churlish  quality,  wading  and 
sweating  through  life  with  a  load  of  care  on  its 
back,  and  a  thonj:htful  melancholy  on  its  brow  ; 
while  mirthfulness,  with  gay  and  laugViin j  aspect, 
trips  over  the  surface  of  thi-^gs,  enjoung  them 
all,  is  never  unhappy,  never  out  of  countenance, 
makes  friends  easily,  is  caressed  by  the  world, 
and  is  received  as  a  most  entertaining  and  in- 
offensive companion  everywhere. 

Such  is  uncle  Tobv's  cheerful  belief. 


Everywhere  endeavor  to  be  useful,  and  every- 
where von  will  be  .\t  home. 
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COCniN    CHINA    FOWL*. 


We  present  herewith  a  representation 
of  two  of  the  most  oelehrated  breeds  of 
fowls  at  present  reared  in  this  country — 
the  Borking,  and  the  Cochin  China.  The 
Dorkings  are  of  an  ivory  whiteness,  and 
are  great  layers ;  they  have  large  and 
plump  bodies,  with  a  broad,  full  chest, 
like  the  partridge,  and  in  this  peculiarity, 
hold  the  rank  among  poultry  which  the 
Durhams  do  among  cattle.  When  pro- 
duced at  the  table,  there  is  no  other  breed 
equal  to  them.  They  are  also  good  lay- 
ers, producing  a  good-sized,  clear,  white 
egg,  and,  as  sitters  and  mothers  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  any  breed  of  fowls.  The 
color  of  the  plumage  of  the  Cochin  China 
fowls  is  very  even,  comparatively,  for 
'  parti-colored  birds  ;  the  legs  are  generally 
yellow,  though  one  or  two  of  them  are 
darker  than  the  rest,  as  are  the  feathers 
also.  The  combs  are  small,  small  wat- 
tles, and  small  head  ;  the  eye  is  unusually 
large  and  bright.  At  full  maturity,  that  is, 
after  the  second  moult,  a  cock  and  hen 
of  this  breed  will  weigh  over  twenty  lbs.  ; 
this  is  large  enough  for  all  use  ful  purposes. 
Mr.  S.  E.  Brown,  the  artist  who  has 
sketched  the  pictures  herewith,  has  given 
them  with  great  accuracy.  The  ]~)orkings 
arc  from  the  imported  stock  of  Dr.  Kben 
Wright;  the  Cochin  China  from  Mr. 
Geo.  P.  Bumhain's  imponation.  The 
form  of  tlie  Cochin  Chinas  resembles  that 
of  our  best  bred  Shatighaes,  and  strength- 
ens the  opinion  ihat  the  two  varieties 
sprung  from  the  some  original  stock.  The 
Cochin  Chinas  sre  are  clean-h'ggi'fl  and 
the  Shanjrhae"  are  fcathcrtd  upon  the 
legs.  These  birds  are  vi  rv  ymilific  as 
layers,  aiid  cannot  be  exci  llid  by  any 
breed  known,  in  this  respect. 


I)OKKl>Gt. 


THE  SIJI.TAK  ABDl  L  MKOJiD. 

Much  attention  has  In  en  of  late  turned 
towards  the  sultan  by  the  rff.rence  to  him 
by  Ko-^snih.  in  ri'gard  to  his  noble  and 
u'nselli^h    generosity.      Against   all  the 
counsel  of  his  advisers,  who  feared  an 
onslaught  from  Austria  and  Russia  coin- 
hined.  he  stoutly  declared  that  the  laws 
of  hos[)iraUty  were  sacred,  and  he  would 
protei-t  Kossuth  against  his  enemies  to 
the  last  gasp.     As  forming  a  sort  of  key- 
stone to  the  arch    of   European   power, 
Turkey  niu<t  always  possess  a  great  and 
imiiiediate  iitterest".     It  is  happily  iniir- 
posed.  so  as  to  break  up  tlie  continuous 
line  of  lUi-sian  a.'grandizetnent,  and  to 
give  other  nations  the  means  of  ■check" 
to  her  ambitious  polity    Iri  1844  a  census 
was  taken  throughout  the    ciiijiire,  and 
the  result  showed  a  population  of  3.i.3.50,- 
000.     It  might   be    supposed  from  this 
that  there  would  he    a   sufficiently  sus- 
taining  and  repellant    energy   to  guar- 
antee   th(!    state  ;   bu'.  the   truth  is  that, 
without    the    assistance    of    other  pow- 
ers. Turkey  would  soon  beeoiue  a  prey 
To  some  one  of  her  auibitious  miglil)ors. 
There  was  a  lini.-  when  the  late   Mehe- 
■luet  All   of  Egy|)t    would   have  seated 
himself  eonifonibly  at   Constanniiople 
but  for  the  iuteifcrence  to  whi.-b  he  was 
snh|ccted.     Nor   woulil    Mcheimt  htive 
mad'-   a   had  .>;u'tan.     H  .s  own  govem- 
m'-nt  was  essentially  an   arhitr.iry  one ; 
ac  tlie  saui-  tui:'-.  it  i.s  oidy  fair  to  state 
that,   albough    ti;t:civd    by    the  s\  stem 
with  which  li'-  was   iilenti  ,eil,   he   i.>fio- 
dU'-C'I  luaiiy  nfiii'iiis.  and  I'lideavon  d  to 
ac    iu    an    iin;ioriaiii    and    .nlighierid 
s|iirit.     II-  ili'l  jiisHc-  IU  all.wnhout  re- 
gard to  religious  or  jiolitical  ditVcieiiccs. 
Whi-n  fir-t  the  overland  r')Utc  t4i  India 
was  est.iblishcd,    he  gave   c^  cry  f  .cihiy 
in  hi-  jMiwcr  to   this  new  mod  ■  ot  ci>m- 
T'lii  I'ca'i'jTi.  and  U' der  hi^  au-pices  the 
roii-c  f'oni    Alexaiicliia    tu    !S  i   /.,   \'liich 
p  f>i..n-l/ co'dd    not   (>.:  iia   <  r-i  d  with- 
oui  danger,    b.  c  iinc  .is  safe  a.-  ibc   most 
I'n  ipe'tii  d  region   iu   Englaid.     M  he- 
rn t.  dill  'M\v\\  to  )Hirlfy  the  ailiniiii-tra- 
tioii  if  jiisti -c.     lb'  ( .-tabiis  I- 4   a  good 
jiolici-,  and   did  awiiy  «nh    nn-nr. .-,  and 
oiht  r  puiiisbiu'-:!---  "Ill   h    had  .li-L'  need 


the  swav   of  I. is   | 


:\:  iKe  s-or-.      11      (lid 


not  s'op  h'-r- ;  i  ut  ir  is  uadehie-l.-  ilial 
h.-  alieiiipied  to  est  ib:i-li  a  uaiiuiial  sys- 
r  in  111'  eiUl  •ali-'il.  a  t.-l.  vvirell  ll.is  ili.s- 
lii-iveil  siiiie  of  the  I  i.lig'iieiied  state^- 
mcii  <if  Eiiglaii  I.  Ni->crilie|c.-s.  it.  is 
eipiailv  true  that  hi-  su'ijecis  were  bowed 
do  vu  liv  e>  •cs-i>e  ta.\aiion,  and  lu  lev- 
i  i|  a  eo.j:sei-ip  lo'i  as  oii  uus  as  ihii  ot 
Nipid-oa.  I'cilijps,  l.oneiei-.  tlie  f  ult 
was  ra'her  wiih  ihe  >\  tem  th<n\.ith 
liiiuslf;  for,  aliliOii.:li  i  !•  niili.  il  v  ith 
I'lsohiii-iii,  he  ui.ele  va.-i  1  tlons  imli^id- 
u.llyto  ml  minister  the  ijoi  niiueui  in  a 
mild  au'l  biuii;naiit  spiiir.  I'be  sultan 
i- ail  absohire  moiiarcc  ;  liiir  hi-  puwer 
is  ^really  tcnipercil   i-y  Hie  in  une  i  ■•  of 

the    people,    aid    by    ti ■    iusiiiiitions 

wlii  li  liave  g  O'Vii  tip  rhrou.'b  centuries 
u^iil  t'ley  Iiavc  »|1  til-  tiii'ce.  iif  oeiiiion. 
Tlie  i.ilio-viiig  iiiirra  uhi's.  uhieli  w.  ilc- 
rive  f  iiai  tbo  Eindoii  A  heiiajuiii,  will 
be  f'Und  cxiri  iiiely  ill',  res.  lug  ;  The 
r  i^iuinu' suliaii.  Alnlnl-M  djid.  a.scerided 
t  ic.  tliii)  ic  nil  ilie  Isi  (.r  .July  I  8  t'J,  Ml.d 
t  kes  file  li  le  III  i'inl(>eriii  (or  I'iiil  .siiull) 
Kt'ih  O  lull. IIS  He  ti.iiii  s  hi-  \'i/,ier 
/,.!     uffi I  il.iiit£    tro.ii     7."»n     x     i    ).    in 


whoso  hand*  ministerial  power  is  depos- 
ited. The  Ulema  is  a  sort  of  council,  at 
once  judicial  and  eccleeiastical,  and  exer- 
cises a  power  analogous  to  our  Privy 
Council.  The  Shcik-ul  Islam  ranks  in 
the  hierarchv  with  the  Vizier,  and  re- 
ceives 100.000 piastres  (£920)  permonth. 
He  is  the  cliuf  of  the  Ulema.  and  is  some- 
times called  the  Mufti;  and  he  exercises 
functions  fimilar  to  a  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  From 
the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Sultan  in  the 
case  of  Kossuth,  our  readers  may  be  ca- 
rious to  know  someihing  uf  the  present 
Turkish  cabinet.  It  is  thus  composed: 
1.  The  Vizier,  or  Salvivazam  (Prime 
Minister),  is  Moustafa  Kectiid  Pacha. 
He  was  first  named  Vizier  in  184  6,  and 
is  a  decided  (irouioter  of  reform,  and 
a  friend  to  liberal  progress  in  Turkey. 
II'  has  gr' at  experience  and  a  wide 
knowledge  of  life,  having  been  referen- 
dary to  f'C  Divaii  in  1834,  afterwards 
aiiiiiassador  at  Loudon  and  Paris,  and 
subscr|uently  Minister  at  Constantinople 
fur  Foreign"  Affairs.  2.  The  Mufti,  or 
Sheik  uI-Mm1!i.  is  Arif  Ilakmer  Bey  Ef- 
fendi.  3.  Muhammed-Ali  Paeha  (bro- 
ther-in-law of  the  Sultan)  is  the  Ser- 
askcr,  or  Secretary  at  War.  4.  Alimed- 
Feilii  Pacha  (also  brother-in-law  to  the 
Sultan)  is  Minister  of  the  Ordnance;  he 
was  formerly  amhas.-ador  at  Vienna  and 
Paris.  5.  Suleinin  Paclia  i- t'^ic  capitan 
])acha,  or  '  First  Loi'd  of  the  Admiralty." 
lie  was  ambassador  to  Paris  in  1-46,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  an  envoy  on  the 
frontier  between  Austria.  6  Ali-Pa- 
cha  is  the  Secretaiy  for  Foreign  Artairs. 
He  was  formerly  secretary  to  the  Turk- 
ish embassy  at  Paris.  He  is  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  progress,  and 
belongs  to  the  school  of  the  Vizier,  of 
whom  he  is  the  attaehed  friend  and  inde- 
f  itigable  ally.  Uoulitless  these  two  min- 
isters exereised  great  weight  on  the  Sul- 
tan's dcei-iuii  in  the  case  of  Kossuth; 
and  thiir  own  per-onal  knowlcdf;e  of  the 
rilling  power-  at  I'arisanil  London  must 
not  a  little  coniribute  to  give  the  Turk- 
i-h  cabinet  its  firmncns  of  n  solve.  There 
are  other  mniisters  of  le-s  iiit1ucnc(^  and 
weight.  There  is  no  want,  as  M.  Ubi- 
ei'ii  shows,  of  institutions  in  Turkey. 
He  gives  a  CH 1-1  fill  detail  of  the  whole 
apjiaiaiuiof  autlnrity.  ami  exliiblis  a 
lari;e  and  widl-phinnl  d  adniini-trative 
sv-tmn.  But  tin  Si  irit  of  Turkish  life 
i-  -  agnant  atid  i'elr.'i:radc  The  ri  li- 
eiun  1.1  Islam,  aeeurdiiig  to  JI.  L'liiciiii, 
IS  t'l'  'au-e  of  till-  baekwaid  state  of 
Tiiik' V.  lis  prim  iples  are  so  lixed  as 
to  '-e  iiiea;'alile  of  a  laiitatmn  to  the  va- 
rietv  that  the  liiimiii  tniiul  craves  fur. 
The -uinip  of  (li  iiiit\  and  (tiiiiiy  with 
which  ill-  erred  01  1-1. m  aff.  ct- 1'>  mark 
it-  in  i.ulions  »ili  be  the  sure  cause  of 
its  f.il. 


The  memory  of  tin-  gUa  i.-u-  day  of 
Nmv  (•ileitis  iiin.-i.  of  course,  recall  to 
vi'U'- mi  d  tlie  in  iiioiy  oi  th  •  wruiigs 
ligain-t  vhieii  von  so  •.  'o  iuii-l\  fuuelit. 
<  >.  let  mc  ci. treat  ynit  •  it  y  the  hatred 
i.f  |ia-t  a-.'  s  lit    tin    gi.v.    "  !t  n-  a  1   the 

(     i.insr.fthe    p..sr     le     buri    (1       uit'i   tin- 
In    mt||     lllg-,;     I..  -    111'     l!iO-e      V>llU-li'Ud. 

;.,  il     i;,k-     t'l-s  :.■.•.  ions    uppor  unity    'o 
b  !■   I't    He    yri  at    lan-e    o*     hntnauity 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Pkoprietor. 

MATURIN   M.   BALLOU,    EDITOR. 

COIVTENTS  OF  OCR  XEXT  NUMBEB. 

"  The  Shop  Oirl,  or  weak  and  noble  Pride  contrasted," 
a  story  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Humpiiret. 

"  The  Spectre  Ilehnsman,"  an  interesting  sea  st^ry,  by 
SrLVANtjs  Cobb,  Jr. 

"  Rosa  Mandevillc,  or  St.  Albin's  Bride,"  a  story  by 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Kobinson. 

"  Only  a  Seamstress,"  a  story  by  Geo.  C.ismno  Hai.. 

"My  Mother's  Prayer,  '  verses  by  C.  Jillson. 

"^Winter,"  lines  by  Martha  Curtis. 

"'Resignation,"  verses  by  Wm.  T.  Hilsee. 

"  Kossuth,"  lines  by  E.  Curtiss  Uine,  U.  S.  N. 

"  To  the  Stars,"  verses  by  Frances  C.  Thomas. 

"  Liberty,"  lii:e8  by  T.  J.  Grotjan. 

"  Do  Right,"  verses  ly  O.  C.  Wuittleset. 

"Lines  to^the  Pict(rial,"  by  Abbie  C.  Elmore. 

"The  Bride,"  poetn  by  Isabel  Asbton. 

"Gently,  Gently,  Night  Winds,"  lines  by  Ellie  Alice 

MOBIAKTT. 

"  The  Snow  Flakes,"  poetry  by  O.  W.  Bonoat. 
'•  Lines  to  My  Mother,"  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Elliot. 
"An  Evening  Pra}er."  by  W.  A.  FooG. 
"To  a  Belle,"  by  0.  (i.  Warren. 

"  The  Dying,"  lines  from  the  German,  by  Ben  Psrlet 
PooRE. 

U-LUSTRATIONS. 

A  fine  and  seasonable  picture  will  be  given,  representing 
a  view  from  our  new  office  during  the  last  snow-storm. 

View  of  Paris  from  the  bridge  Louis  Philippe,  a  very  in- 
teresting and  faithful  picture. 

A  second  French  scene,  giving  a  fine  view  of  the  Palace 
la  Concord,  Paris. 

A  fine  and  ax^curate  picture  of  the  Infant  Drummer, 
William  U.  Marsh,  aged  3  1-2  years,  now  exhibiting  in  this 
city. 

A  view  of  the  palace  of  Lucknow,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Oude,  in  India. 

A  fine  original  likeness  of  Col.  N.  A.  Thompson,  of  Bos- 
ton, the  well-known  citizen  soldier. 

Also,  a  fine  view  of  the  late  banquet  given  to  Col. 
TLompson  at  the  Tremont  House. 

A  picture  of  the  large  and  magnificent  Boston  sleigh, 
known  as  the  May  Flower,  a  sleigh  barge. 

A  picture  from  the  play  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  giv- 
ing Mr.  Curtis  and  Mrs.  Wolf  Fries  in  an  interesting 
scene. 

A  fine  maritime  picture,  lepiesenting  the  New  York 
and  Liverpool  packet  Cornelius  Grinnell. 

A  view  of  the  splendid  new  bridge  just  completed  for 
the  Emperor  of  Rursia,  at  St.  Petersburg 

A  characteristic  picture  of  Spanish  life,  entitled  Going 
to  the  Bull  Fight. 

Also,  a  very  spirited  and  startling  scene,  representing  a 
Spanish  Bull  Fight  to  the  life. 

THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Pictorial  is  now 
for  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodi- 
cal agencies  throughout  the  country,  comprising 
Jive  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  original  reading 
matter,  and  containing  some  six  hundred  superb 
engravings,  altogether  forming  a  splendid  orna- 
ment for  the  parlor  and  centre-table.  The 
volume  is  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  back  and 
edges,  and  ornamented  sides,  with  a  beautiful 
illumined  title-page  and  index,  and  sold  for 
three  dollars  each. 


To  Let. — On  the  first  day  of  the  year  the 
House  of  Correction  in  the  city  of  Portland  was 
without  an  occupant — an  interesting  fact,  in  con- 
L'^ction  with  the  famous  "  Maine  Law,"  a  statute 
exctodingly  stringent  in  its  provisions,  and  very 
effective  in  its  operations. 


Union  Hall. — Our  readers  will  find  in  ano- 
ther place  a  fine  view  of  this  splendid  ball-room 
as  it  appeared  lately  when  dressed  for  a  social 
gathering.  This  spacious  hall  is  the  one  im- 
proved by  the  Almack's  parties. 


Submarine  Telegraph. — Active  measures 
are  about  being  taken  for  the  establishment  of 
submarine  telegraph  communication  between 
England  and  Ireland.  A  cable  60  miles  in 
length  will  be  required. 


t     ^  m  m     t 


Musical. — The  Italian  Opera  Company  will 
open  the  Boston  Theatre,  Federal  street,  on  the 
lOtl  February. 


Human  Nature. — When  the  sun  shines,  no- 
body minds  him  at  all ;  but  when  he  is  eclipsed, 
all  consider  him. 


Warlike. — Austria  has  sent  to  England  to 
buy  five  steamers  for  her  service. 


IIIGIIW.W.MKIV. 

Among  the  iinijrovcments  of  the  present  cen- 
tury we  are  constrained  to  rank  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  crime  of  highway  robbery ;  for 
whatever  romance  might  have  attached  it.self  to 
such  names  as  Claude  du  "Val,  Ring,  Turpin,  et 
id  orane  genus,  still  the  interest  was  confined  to 
the  readers  of  their  exploits.  The  victims  .saw 
no  great  fun  in  the  reality  ;  the  fat  grazier  with 
plethoric  pockets,  the  parson  witli  a  (luarter's 
tithes  in  his  possession,  the  nobleman  rctimiing 
from  his  periodical  visit  to  his  bankers,  found  the 
"  stand  and  deliver  "  of  the  highwayman  any- 
thing hut  agreeable. 

Now,  thanks  to  railroads  and  a  vigilant  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  a  man  may  travel  from 
Dan  to  Bcersheba  without  meeting  even  the 
ghost  of  a  highwayman.  To  be  sure,  once  in  a 
great  while,  a  fellow  with  an  old  flint-lock  pistol 
steals  out  of  a  clump  of  barberry  buslics  and 
attempts  to  stop  some  belated  marketman,  but  a 
rap  on  the  sconce  generally  settles  tlie  aft'air,  and 
the  countryman  drives  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
But  what  is  such  a  degenerated  fellow  as  this 
to  the  highwayman  of  ancient  d.ays  '.  to  the  genu- 
ine knight  of  the  road,  the  well-mounted,  i)hicky, 
successful  enemy  of  aU  travellers  with  wcll.fiUed 
purses  ■? 

In  the  days  of  Parliament,  after  the  fall  of 
Charles  I,  many  gentlemen  took  to  the  highway 
as  their  only  resource,  and  they  established  a 
standard  of  manners  and  certain  "  rights  of 
wrong,"  as  Byron  phrases  it,  which  were  long 
followed  by  the  High  Tobymen,  as  they  are 
styled  in  the  classical  Greek  of  St.  Giles.  Turpin 
and  Ring  flourished  in  the  last  century.  Ring 
was  an  elegant  fellow,  exceedingly  refined  in  his 
manners  and  his  tastes.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  members  of  a  fashionable  club,  and 
rode  one  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  blood  that  ever 
showed  his  paces  in  Hyde  Park. 

No  person,  out  of  his  especial  circle,  knew 
aught  of  his  profession.  He  was  wont  to  lounge 
on  the  steps  of  his  club  house,  and  remarking, — 
'■  It  is  a  fine  evening,  I  think  I'll  take  a  ride  ; ' 
would  mount  his  horse,  canter  out  of  London, 
lighten  the  pocket  of  some  unfortunate  traveller, 
and  return  in  time  for  a  champagne  supper. 
Mr.  Richard  Turpin  was  a  rouglier  character, 
according  to  his  biographer  and  the  romance 
WTiters  who  have  made  a  hero  of  him.  The  lat- 
ter takes  care  to  mention  nothing  of  his  ingeni- 
ous expedient  of  extorting  the  cash  of  a  certain 
ancient  maiden  lady  by  making  her  scat  herself 
upon  iier  own  grate,  well  replenished  with  Liver- 
pool coal. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Dick  Turpin  felt  that  he  was 
serving  the  cause  of  justice  and  equality  by  so 
doing,  else  how  could  so  conscientious  an  indivi- 
dual have  thus  conducted  himself  ?  He  probably 
justified  it  to  himself,  as  Napoleon  did  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  by  state  reasons. 
If  Mr.  Turpin  actually  rode  his  mare  from  Lon- 
don to  York,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles, 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  he  got  more  out  of 
horseflesh  than  was  ever  obtained  before  or  since. 
This  feat,  however,  is  religiously  believed  in  by 
all  the  hostlers  on  the  York  road. 

We  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  tliis  coun- 
try has  never  furnished  any  very  illustrious  ex- 
amples of  highwaymen,  about  whom  romancers 
could  write  and  hero  makers  dilate.  The  cele- 
brated Lightford,  to  be  sure,  flourished  somewhat 
extensively  here,  and  was  better  known  as  Mike 
Martin  ;  but  he  was  an  alien — an  imported  rob- 
ber. Martin  flourished  but  a  very  short  time, 
however;  his  end  (a  rope's  endj  being  speedily 
attained.  His  exploits  were  numerous,  neverthe- 
less, and  savored  of  a  dashing  and  reckless 
spirit. 

The  romance  of  the  road  has  departed  with 
the  higliwaymen.  Literature,  however,  has  pre- 
served their  fame  ;  and  while  Bulwer  gives  us 
such  capital  conceptions  as  Paul  Clilford,  Au- 
gustus Tomlinson,  the  philosophic,  and  Ned  Pep- 
per, the  "  young  gintleman  with  the  unkimmon 
fine  head  of  hair,"  we  have  nothing  to  regret  in 
the  matter. 


Sculpture. — Let  none  of  our  city  readers  fail 
to  visit  Brackett's  group  of  the  "  shipwrecked 
mother  and  child."  It  is  one  of  those  tender  .and 
toucliing  embodiments  of  thought  that  marble 
can  only  successfully  express. 


Htmenial. — General  Cavaignac  is  married. 


Mad.  Tiiillon. — This  charming  actress  has 
proved  wonderfully  successful  at  the  Howard 
Athenaium,  in  this  city. 


THE  SEAeOIV. 

The  present  has  been  a  real  old-fashioned 
winter,  with  as  alnindant  a  sujiply  of  snow  and 
ice  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire.  Through- 
out New  England  and  ihe  Norlhern  tjtatcs gene- 
rally, there  has  been  an  unbroken  period  of  good 
sleighing  for  weeks,  and  business  has  receivert  a 
fresh  start  by  tliis  means.  It  is  pcrfi-ctly  natu- 
ral that  the  jingling  of  bells,  and  the  merry  con- 
gregations of  sleigh  parties,  and  swift  pacing 
horses,  and  sparkling  snow,  and  moonlight 
nights  reflected  from  ihe  white  garb  of  nature, 
should  have  a  vivifying  influence  on  the  spirits 
of  the  jjcople.  And  then  the  boy.s,  how  they 
revel  in  it,  with  their  skds,  and  coasting,  snow 
forts,  snow  balling,  and  skating ;  but  for  the  suf- 
fering of  the  poor  and  needy,  we  should  rejoice 
at  two  full  months  of  sleighing  and  keen  weather 
each  winter.  And  apropos  of  this  last  inalier, 
let  those  wlio  have  the  means  to  give  remember 
the  poor;  as  we  have  said,  this  .season  is  more 
than  usually  inclement  and  severe,  and  the 
poorer  classes,  rarely  know  the  luxury  of  a 
good  fire  and  a  hearty  meal  of  nourishing  food. 
Appropriate  the  small  sum  that  it  would  cost 
you  to  enjoy  one  sleigh  ride,  to  the  object  of 
charity,  and  take  one  less  drive ;  it  would  be  but 
a  slight  deprivation  ;  and  the  sum  thus  appropri- 
ated and  judiciously  expended  by  some  kind 
friend  of  the  poor,  some  worthy  char-itable  socie- 
ty, would  do  infinite  good,  and  cause  much  real 
comfort  about  the  hearths  of  the  needy.  Let 
each  one  ask  himself,  have  I  given  even  tlio 
smallest  sum  this  winter  towards  any  real  object 
of  charity  ?  We  fear  there  are  many,  very  ma- 
ny, whose  consciences  would  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  and  if  this  paragraph  shall  be  tlie  means 
of  causing  such  to  give  even  the  smallest  sum 
towards  the  tnie  ])urpose  of  charity,  it  will  a 
thousand  fold  repay  both  the  donor  and  him  who 
writes  it. 


BIKDINC  THE  PICTORIAL. 

We  are  now  binding  the  first  volume  of 
the  Pictorial  in  cloth,  with  ornamented  sides, 
gilt  back  and  edges,  and  in  a  most  substantial 
and  durable  manner,  with  a  full  index  and 
illumined  title-page,  for  one  dollar  per  volume. 
A  charge  less  than  half  our  readers  could  get  it 
done  for  by  tlie  single  number  elsewhere.  Per- 
sons sending  in  their  files  at  this  oflSce,  or  at 
our  agencies  as  follows,  can  have  them  bound 
as  above.  Also  any  missing  or  injured  numbers 
supplied  of  the  first  volume,  at  six  cents  each. 
Agencies: — S.French,  151  Nassau  St.,  comer 
of  Spruce  St.,  New  York ;  A.  Winch,  116  Chest- 
nut St.,  Philadelphia ;  Burgess,  Taylor  &  Co., 
Ill  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  R.  E.  Edwards, 
115  Main  St.,  Cincinnati ;  J.  A.  Roys,  43  Wood- 
ward Avenue,  Detroit ;  E.  K.  Woodward,  cor- 
ner of  Fourth  and  Chesnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis  ;  S. 
Ringgold,  99  Third  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Gleaso.n's  Pictorial  Drawixg-Room  Compamos — Is 
decidedly  the  star  amid  the  growing  galaxy  ot  Magazines, 
revealing  a  new  field  of  literature,  at  once  attractive  and 
profitable.  The  design  of  this  periodical  is  truly  grand, 
and  the  artistic  taste  displayed  in  its  execution  is  a  com- 
plete exempUfication  of  elegance  and  utility.  Its  engrav- 
ings and  illustrations  are  graphic  and  hfe-like,  its  literary 
contents  of  the  highest  order,  and  when  neatly  bound,  it 
must  prove  an  invaluable  treasure  to  the  lovers  of  good 
reading — a  magnificent  und  interesting  ornament  to  the 
centre-table.  We  are  always  on  tht;  look-out  for  this 
weekly  visitor,  and  particularly  happy — for  the  time  Le- 
ing — when  after  the  duties  of  the  day,  our  boots  give 
place  to  slippers,  and  we  fill  our  accustomed  place  by  our 
own  fire-side  with  Gleason's  Pictorial  Companion  spread 
out  before  us.  The  wintry  wind  may  cut  all  manner  of 
freaks  and  arrange  the  snow-drifts  as  it  lists,  we  heed  it 
not !  We  always  sleep  welt  after  peru(.i[)g  its  pag<'S,  and 
our  dreams  are  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful.  Suc- 
cess to  this  most  elegant  illustrated  weekly  ever  published 
in  this  or  any  other  corner  of  our  globe. — HI.  i'lairsvUls 
(  Ohio)  Gazette. 


<   ^  •  »   > 


Howard  Athen.eum — The  Transcript  gives 
manager  Marshall  a  most  merited  rebuke  for  the 
humbug  stock  company  he  supports  at  the  thea- 
tre under  his  control.  How  the  public  will  tame- 
ly put  up  with  such  meanness,  we  cannot  ac- 
count. Their  condemnation  should  be  audibly 
evinced  every  evening. 


The   Usurper. — Louis   Napoleon   has  been 
inaugurated. 


Educational. — The  Baptist  denomination 
are  about  to  establish  a  College  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi.     Cost  $100,000. 


Mrs.  Mowatt. — This  distinguished  American 
actress  will  appear  again  in  Boston  in  a  few 
weeks,  now  at  Richmond,  Va. 


Lola  Montes. — This  newly  imported  dan- 
seuse  is  said  to  own  over  $200,000  worth  of  bril- 
liant diamonds.     ''  Sparkling  and  bright." 

Theatrical. — There  is  but  one  house  in  this 
city  where  a  good  play  can  be  decently  cast, 
and  that  is  the  National  Theatre. 


4>^'Q^  M AR  R  i  A C  ES^  .; 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  .1.  T.  Sargent,  Mr.  Alexander  M 
Cushing,  of  Medway,  to  Miss  Caroline  E.  Dillaway,  of  this 
city. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Sliarp,  Mr.  Edward  Bates,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Sa 
rah  L.  Spragvie,  all  of  this  city. 

By  licv.  Dr.  .Icnks,  Thomas  Chisholm,  Esq.,  to  Miss 
Elleu  M.  liachfld.r,  all  of  Sal.-ni. 

liy  Itcv.  Mr.  StreeUr,  .Mr.  Alfred  llartwell  to  Miss  Sa- 
rah V.  Smith,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Brown  to  Miss  Helen  51 
Barnard  ;  Mr.  Willi:mi  J.  Smith  to  Miss  Ruth  C.  Stc.irns 
both  of  Cambiidge. 

By  Kev.  T.  Fitzsimmons,  .Mr.  Hugh  F.  McDermott  to 
Miss  Aim  .lane  Langdou. 

At  Dorchester,  by  Kev.  Mr.  RIeans,  Mr.  Abel  Hewins  . 
Jr.,  to  Miss  .^u..sin  J.  Houj^htun. 

At  Salem,  Mr.  Benjamin  -\.  West  to  Miss  Nancy  B 
Downing. 

At  Andover,  by  Rev.  John  T:iylor,  5Ir.  William  St«tson, 
Jr..  of  Sanilvvich.  Mass.,  to  Mi..»s  Annie  M.  Foster,  of  \. 

.\t  Lowell,  by  T.  I'.  Goodhue,  Es(i  ,  .loseph  W.  Drew,  of 
Concord,  N.  11  ,  to  Jliss  Martha  1*.  Sanborn,  of  L.  ;  by 
Ilev.  Mr.  Eddy,  .^'tli  S.  Gookin,  of  .-'.-liem.  to  Phebe  .\. 
D-le,  of  I.ovMli  ;  William  .\.  Kite,  of  Boston,  to  Slargaret 
A.  Messer,  of  l.owell. 

At  Newl)ur_,  port,  Mr.  Pharcs  Snow,  of  N.,  to  Miss  Suf=an 
Rollins,  of  Salmon  Falls,  N.  H. ;  Capt.  Edward  Manninj; 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Cheney,  both  of  Newbur.\  port. 


-.t^Sri^ 


In  this  city,  Elizabeth  Giile,  yoiinge.'*t  child  of  Joseph 
B.  Eatou,  3  iears  ;  Mrs  Eliza  \V.  Ilorsuian,  27;  Mr.  Ja- 
cob Sawyer,  of  Westminster  ;  Miss  Sarali  Eaton,  daughter 
of  Oapt.  Vhilip  Eaton  of  North  Chelpca,  46. 

At  En^t  Boston,  Miss  Ueor^etta  Keid,  21. 

At  South  Boston,  Mrs.  Eloize  Monreau,  wife  of  William, 
Butters,  Esq.,  54. 

At  Roxbury,  Abby  Greenough,  wife  of  Capt.  Calvin 
Adams. 

At  Charlestown,  Mr.  Wm.  McDole,  48;  Mrs.  Mary  Call, 
71  years,  G  months. 

At  Dorchester,  Mrs.  Margaret  Tucker.  48. 

At  Scituate,  Mr.  Simon  Vinal,  in  his  84th  year. 

At  Stow,  Paul  Taylor,  82 ;  also,  same  day,  Jonas  Taylor, 
his  son,  38. 

At  Lowell,  William  A.,  son  of  Augustus  C-  French,  4 
years  5  months. 

At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Joshua  L.  Bates,  40. 

At  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  Mr.  John  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  62. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Capt.  John  C.  Anthony,  of  Augusta, 
Me.,  formerly  of  thi.s  city,  37  ;  Capt.  William  Knight,  86. 

At  Cincinnati,  Cupt.  Josh-a  G.  Dickson,  a  native  of 
Medford,  Mass. 

At  Acapulco,  Mexico,  George  W.  Moore,  the  great  Amer- 
ican Jester,  a  native  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

At  San  Francisco,  Elins  S.  Warner,  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  35. 

Lost  overboard.  Charles  Riley,  mate  of  the  schooner 
George  Engs  ;  he  belonged  in  Newport,  K.  I.,  where  he 
leaves  a  wife  and  three  children. 
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LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL, 


GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL 

A  Recortl  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  In  the  most  ela 
gant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  ot 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  tliis  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air.  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  Itcontains  fifteen  hundred  and  .>^ixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.     It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  origi- 
nal miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  morality,  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendi*ncy.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  renpected,  and  sought  after  for  its 
combined  excellencies. 

TEEMS:  $2  00  PER  VOLUME. 
OR   $4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

INV.\RUBLT    IN   ADVANCE. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

By  One  copy  of  the  Flag  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  PicTOKUL  DfuwiiNG-RoOiM  Companion,  one  year, 
for  »5  00 

The  PiCTORUL  Drawino-Room  Companion  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  of  the  pel'iodieal  depots  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 
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[TVritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

LOOK  UP. 

-BY    SIRS.   6.   P.   DOCGHTT. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  that  "  misforluiics 
never  come  singly,"  and  it  was  certainly  fully 
verified  in  the  family  of  William  Blakcly.  Up 
to  a  certain  period  of  his  life,  the  world  had 
gone  prosperously  with  him ;  but  after  this, 
there  was  a  change.  Speculations  wliich  had 
promised  the  most  favorable  results,  failed  en- 
tirely, and  his  affairs  became  involved  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Still  there  was  a  chance  that 
firmness  and  energy  would  enable  him  to  recov- 
er his  former  position;  but  a  dreadful  fire  broke 
out  in  tlic  part  of  the  city  where  his  business 
was  located,  and  his  own  store  was  among  the 
first  which  fell  a  prey  to  the  devouring  element. 
Unfortunately  the  insurance  had  expired  the  day 
before,  and  had  not  yet  been  renewed.  The 
flames  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  efforts  of  the 
■firemen  to  save  the  valuable  iiropcrty  were  in 
Tain ;  almost  everything  was  consumed,  and  in 
a  few  short  hours,  from  comfortable  and  some- 
what affluent  circumstances,  Mr.  Blakely  and 
his  large  family  were  reduced  to  absolute  pover- 
ty. But  the  tide  did  not  turn  here.  Tiie  anx- 
iety of  mind  which  he  had  for  some  weeks  un- 
dergone, and  the  exposure  to  which  ho  was 
pubjccted  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  brought  on  a 
fever,  and  for  many  weeks  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters hung  over  him,  losing  sight  of  all  other 
afflictions  in  the  one  absorbing  fear  for  the  life 
of  the  husband  and  father.  But  they  were 
spared  this  trial ;  the  fever  at  length  abated,  and 
though  the  strong  man  was  left  weak  and  help- 
less as  an  infant,  reason  had  returned,  and  the 
physician  had  declared  that  nothing  was  now 
necessary  for  restoration  to  health  but  good 
nursing  and  freedom  from  mental  anxiety. 

Careful  and  aft'ectionate  nursing  was  not  want- 
ing I  but  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  mental 
uneasiness.  The  very  presence  of  the  dear  ones 
around  him  increased  the  depression  of  his 
spirits,  for  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to 
maintain  them  in  their  present  position  in  socie- 
ty. They  must  share  with  him  the  poverty,  and 
perhaps  the  disgrace,  which  had  come  upon  him; 
for  William  Blakely  knew  that  the  investigation 
into  liis  aflairs  which  his  creditors  would  require, 
would  show  that  tlicy  had  been  deeply  involved 
even  previous  to  the  fire,  and  that  many  would 
heap  upon  him  unmerited  reproach — unmerited, 
for  he  liiid  in  reality  taken  the  course  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  be  just  to  all,  had  not 
the  last  dispensation  of  Providence  frustrated 
his  intentions.  There  remained  but  one  way  by 
which  his  fair  name  could  be  entirely  retained, 
and  on  this  course  he  at  once  resolved.  The 
house  in  which  they  lived  was  valuable,  and  from 
its  situation  would  command  a  ready  and  favor- 
able sale. 

It  was  hard  to  part  with  the  home  which  he 
had  endeavored  to  render  in  every  respect  a  de- 
sirable one  for  himself  and  hi^  family,  but  there 
was  no  alternative  ;  it  was  the  only  way  in  which 
he  could  sati.sfy  tlie  claims  against  him ;  and  as 
Boon  as  his  returning  strength  would  permit,  the 
necessary  steps  were  taken,  ttic  house  was  ofl'er- 
ed  for  sale  and  a  purchaser  soon  found. 

Wc  will  pass  over  the  sad  f.irewcll  to  a  place 
endeared  by  many  fond  remembrances,  for  our 
BtoiT'  is  more  of  after  years  when  these  trials 
were  among  the  things  gone  by. 

It  ii  suflicicnt  to  say  that  every  just  claim  was 
•sati'ficd,  and  the  family  removed  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  for  Mr.  Blakcly  felt  anxious 
to  quit  the  scene  of  liis  misfortunes.  Here  in  a 
small  but  neat  dwelling  tlicy  found  themselves 
in  possession  of  many  comforts ;  and  in  their 
affection  for  eai:h  other,  which  seemed  strength- 
ened by  their  afflictions,  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren foon  found  contentment  and  happiness. 

But  the  father's  heart  was  still  sad.  The  once 
cheerful  huoyancy  of  his  spirits  had  given  jjlace 
to  a  morbid  sensitiveness — a  want  of  confidence 
in  himself,  and  a  distrust  of  Iiis  fellow-beings. 

His  wIjoIc  appearance  had  changed.  There 
was  no  longer  the  Ui^ht  animated  smile  and  the 
quick  step  which  marks  the  energetii:  a;  d  ]iros- 
perous  man.  liis  countenance  was  downcast  and 
sad  ;  his  step  liugci  ing  and  irresolute  ;  in  short, 
no  one  would  have  recognized  the  once  busy 
merchant  in  the  ill-dressed  and  unhappy  looking 
man,  who  now  busied  himself  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  few  acres  wliich  surroumled  liis  little 
dwelling. 

His  wife  sought  by  every  means  in  her  power 


to  arouse  his  dormant  energies.  She  represent- 
ed that  the  few  hundreds  which  they  had  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  their  property  would  soon  be 
cxliaustcd.  lie  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life ; 
his  health  was  fully  restored.  Why  not  again 
go  forward,  and  endeavor  to  regain,  at  least,  a 
part  of  what  they  had  lost  ?  Surely  it  was  a 
duty  which  he  owed  to  himself  and  his  children. 
But  her  husband  shrunk  from  again  mingling 
with  what  he  deemed  a  "  cold  and  unfeeling 
world." 

"  It  will  be  all  in  vain.  Mar}-,"  he  replied.  '•  I 
shall  lose  the  little  which  we  have  left.  Yonr 
knowledge  of  men  is  limited.  You  can  hardly 
imagine  the  unfeeling  manner  in  which  the  un- 
fortunate arc  treated.  The  very  fact  that  a  man 
looks  as  if  he  were  going  down  hill  is  sufficient 
to  induce  every  one  to  give  him  a  push.  You 
will  find  many  who  will  help  those  who  seem 
likely  to  rise  themselve?,  but  very  few  who  will 
extend  a  hand  to  save  those  who  are  apparently 
sinking." 

"  This  is  partly  true,"  returned  his  more  hope- 
ful wife;  '-but,  I  trust,  not  to  the  extent  which 
you  seem  to  believe.  Place  more  confidence  in 
your  fellow-men,  and  above  all,  have  more  re- 
liance on  your  heavenly  Father,  and  you  will 
succeed.  If  you  are  unwilling  to  invest  the  lit- 
tle capital  wliich  you  have  remaining,  begin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  seek  for  a  situation  as 
clerk.  Our  present  home  is  near  enough  to  the 
city  to  accommodate  you  in  such  an  employment, 
and  under  my  direction  the  children  can  conti- 
nue the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  produce  of 
which  will  moderate  our  expenses.  You  are 
certainly  well  (lualified  either  for  salesman  or 
accountant,  and  will  no  doubt  obtain  a  good 
salary." 

Mr.  Blakely  sighed  deeply.  "  My  health  will 
not  permit  me  to  lead  the  sedentary  life  of  an 
accountant,"  he  replied ;  '■  and  as  salesman,  I 
fear  I  should  stand  little  chance  of  success." 

"  Not  with  that  sad  countenance,  indeed  ;  but 
strive  to  recover  yonr  former  cheerful  tempera- 
ment, and  all  will  go  well.  You  were  once  an 
excellent  salesman." 

"  Times  have  changed,  Mary.  I  am  not  what 
I  once  was.  Por  your  sake  and  that  of  my 
children,  I  will  make  the  attempt,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  I  shall  fail." 

Advertisements  were  accordingly  put  in  the 
papers,  stating  his  capabilities  and  want  of  a 
situation ;  and  these  failing  to  call  forth  any  ap- 
plications, the  once  prosperous  merchant  re- 
solved to  go  himself  and  seek  for  employment. 

But,  although  he  was  willing  to  do  this  as  an' 
act  of  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  family,  it  was 
without  the  least  confidence  of  success  ;  and  he 
left  home  for  the  city  with  the  same  sad  counte- 
nance, downcast  look,  and  slow  measured  step. 

Ilis  wife  watched  him  anxiously  imtil  he  was 
out  of  sight,  and  then  turning  sorrowfully  from 
the  window,  said  to  her  eldest  daughter,  who, 
with  ready  sympathy,  had  drawn  to  her  side  and 
thrown  her  arm  around  her. 

"  It  ii  all  in  vain,  Grace.  Your  poor  father 
will  never  succeed  until  he  can  learn  to  look  up, 
not  only  naturally  but  spiritually.  That  down- 
cast look  is  a  true  index  of  the  present  state  of 
his  spirit.  His  thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  dark 
shadows  of  earth,  and  he  raises  them  not  to  the 
source  of  light  and  strength." 

The  mind  of  Grace  was  mature  beyond  her 
yeare,  which  did  not  yet  exceed  fourteen.  She 
understood  and  felt  the  truth  of  her  mother's 
words,  and  her  reply  was  well  calculated  to  con- 
sole and  encourage  her. 

"  Wc  will  pray  to  our  heavenly  Father  for 
liim,  dear  mother,  and  the  dark  shadows  will 
yet  pass  away,  and  the  light  of  heaven  will 
reach  his  darkened  soul.  Our  misfortunes  and 
his  long  illness  prey  heavily  upon  him,  but  his 
wonted  cheerfulness  will  yet  return." 

"  I  trust  so,  Grace  ;  but  in  the  meantime  what 
sliall  we  do  for  our  support?  The  small  sum 
which  we  have  remaining  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  an  hour  of  need.  While  we  have  our  health 
and  strength,  it  should  remain  untouclied.  My 
time  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  domestic 
eareo,  and  if  it  were  not,  I  hardly  know  what 
cmjiloyment  I  could  seek." 

"  But  I  can  do  something,  mother,"  returned 
Grace,  with  animation.  '■  I  am  very  young,  but 
you  and  father  have  kindly  given  me  every  ad- 
vantage of  education,  and  I  feel  sure  that  even 
now  I  could  undertake  the  charge  of  a  small 
school,  if  the  parents  could  only  feel  confidence 
in  me." 

"  We  might  commence  a  school  together," 
replied  Mrs,  Blakely,  thoughtfully.     '■  Your  ex- 


treme youth  would  be  an  obstacle  to  your  suc- 
cess, but  my  name  would  obviate  this  objection, 
and  the  parents  of  our  pupils  would  gradually 
learn  to  place  confidence  in  your  ability  as  a 
teacher.  For  the  modern  accomplishments  I 
should  be  obliged  to  depend  wholly  upon  you  ; 
but  in  some  of  the  more  solid  branches,  I  could 
assist,  and  the  government  of  the  school  could 
at  first  devolve  npon  me.  But  we  will  await 
your  father's  return.  He  may  be  more  success- 
ful than  we  anticijiatc." 

As  William  Blakcly  approached  the  crowded 
city,  the  busy  metropolis  of  one  of  our  Western 
States,  he  felt  more  and  more  oppressed  by  the 
doubts  and  fears  which  he  had  urged  in  the  con- 
versation wiih  his  wife  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  were  rational  grounds  for  his  fears. 

He  who  appears  to  be  ascending  the  hill  of 
fortune,  finds  many  to  aid  him  in  reaching  the 
summit ;  but  the  unfortunate  who,  having  toiled 
to  a  certain  height,  are  now  evidently  descend- 
ing, find  few  to  arrest  their  progress.  Too  ma- 
ny seem  ready  to  accelerate  their  downward 
course. 

The  first  place  at  which  he  called  was  the 
office  of  a  commission  merchant,  who  had  adver- 
tised for  a  "  middle  aged  man,  well  acquainted 
with  business,  &.e.,  &c.,"  qualifications  which  Mr. 
Blakely  felt  an  undoubted  assurance  that  he 
possessed.  On  stating  his  business,  a  young 
clerk  requested  him  to  bo  seated,  his  employer 
would  be  in  directly,  at  the  same  time  survey- 
ing the  applicant  with  a  supercilious  and  some- 
what contemptuous  air,  which  plainly  expressed 
the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  his  claims 
to  their  consideration. 

Half  an  hour  passed,  and  the  employer  enter- 
ed. Mr.  Blakely's  name  and  application  was 
laid  before  him  by  the  clerk.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  quietly  ob.sei-ving  him,  and  without 
waiting  to  hear  the  qualifications  which  he  was 
about  to  urge,  said  quietly  : 

"  You  will  not  answer  my  purpose,  sir." 

The  applicant  turned  away  without  remon- 
strance, and  left  the  store. 

"  Just  as  I  expected,"  he  said,  to  himself  "  I 
have  every  qualification  which  his  advertisement 
stated  as  requisite,  but  he  will  not  give  me  even 
time  to  state  them.  My  appearance  does  not 
suit  him,  and  that  is  enough." 

The  next  trial  was  at  a  large  wholesale  dry 
goods  establishment  which  had  advertised  for  a 
competent  person  in  their  line  ;  but  no  better 
success  attended  him.  The  refusal  was  equally 
decisive  with  the  other ;  and  as  he  turned  to 
leave  the  store,  he  heard  the  employer  remark 
to  the  head  clerk  : 

"  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  employ  a  person 
who  looks  as  if  he  were  unfortunate.  Every- 
thing about  that  man  shows  that  he  is  going 
down  hill." 

'■And,  therefore,  you  will  give  him  a  push," 
mentally  added  Mr.  Blakcly,  and  half  resolved 
not  to  tr}'  again,  he  walked  quickly  through  the 
busy  streets  without  any  definite  object. 

But  the  thought  of  those  dependent  upon  him 
again  urged  another  trial ;  and  with  desperate 
determination,  he  resolved  to  make  application  at 
every  store  in  the  street  through  which  he  was 
passing. 

But  still  he  was  unsupeessful ;  and  with  every 
failure,  he  became  more  and  more  depressed,  un- 
til his  anxious  countenance  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  observation  of  those  around  him. 

As  he  turned  from  the  last  sho]),  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  benevolent-looking  old  gentleman  in 
the  garb  of  a  Quaker,  who  exclaimed  in  a  friend- 
ly tone  of  inquiry: 

"  Looking  for  a  situation,  my  friend  V 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  ''  Can  you  aid  me 
in  my  search  ?" 

"Not  directly.  But  I  can  give  thee  a  little 
advice,  which,  if  rightly  acted  upon,  will  finally 
help  thee  to  obtain  what  thee  desires." 

"Well,  sir,  I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  advice." 

"  It  is  this. — Look  up  !" 

At  these  words,  Blakely  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  ground,  supposing  it  to  be  a  command  to 
look  at  his  adviser ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  the  old 
gentleman  had  already  turned,  and  was  walking 
rapidly  away  in  an  opposite  direction. 

"  Some  insane  person,"  he  muttered.  "  I  am 
in  no  humor  for  his  folly  ;"  and  sorrowfully  ho 
turned  toward  his  own  homo,  quite  convinced  of 
the  uselessncss  of  farther  search. 

His  wife,  not  much  surjirised  at  his  failure, 
still  endeavored  to  cheer  him,  and  proposed  the 
jiUm  suggested  by  Grace.  Wiih  some  dilliculty 
they  obtained  his  sanction,  to  what  he  consider- 
ed as  almost  an  absurd  und'  rtaking. 


Circulars  were  immediately  printed  and  dis 
tribu'ed  ;  and  Grace  and  her  mother  called  upon 
many  families  in  their  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  made  known  their  intentions.  Their  lady- 
like and  pleasing  appearance  excited  much  inter- 
est, and  they  found  little  diflSculty  in  securing  a 
sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  encourage  them  in 
a  beginning.  The  school  rapidly  increased,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  first  term,  they  liad  more 
applicants  than  they  could  admit.  Uany  fami- 
lies in  the  city,  attracted  by  the  airy,  pleasant 
situation,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  both 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  school,  were  anxious 
that  Mrs.  Blakcly  should  receive  their  daughters 
as  boarders,  the  distance  being  too  great  to  per- 
mit their  daily  attendance.  This  occasioned  an 
extension  of  their  plan.  A  larger  and  more  con- 
venient bouse  was  taken,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  boarders,  and 
also  for  the  reception  of  a  larger  number  of  day 
scholars. 

Mr.  Blakely  viewed  with  wonder  the  success 
of  his  wife  and  daughter.  Why  was  it  that  he 
alone  should  be  rejected  because  he  was  unfor- 
tunate ?  Surely  his  family  were  involved  in  his 
misfortunes,  and  yet  their  exertions  had  prosper- 
ed, and  kind  friends  were  around  them,  eager  and 
willing  to  assist  them. 

In  what  did  the  difference  consist?  The  words 
of  the  Quaker  often  came  to  his  mind,  and 
though  lie  had  at  first  regarded  them  as  mere 
expressions  of  insanity,  he  now  began  to  suspect 
that  they  in  reality  contained  the  advice  which 
the  eccentric  old  gentleman  had  said,  if  rightly 
followed,  would  ensure  him  success. 

Look  up!  Surely  man  formed  in  the  image  of 
his  Maker,  should  not,  like  the  beast  that  perish- 
eih,  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  earth.  Even  when 
bowed  down  by  misfortune,  he  should  strive  to 
jook  upward  to  the  light  which  may  yet  illume 
his  path. 

These  thoughts  had  crowded  forcibly  upon  his 
mind,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  a  conversa- 
tion with  Grace,  who,  released  from  the  confine- 
ment of  the  school,  bounded  joyously  into  the 
garden,  where  her  father  was  busied  with  some 
vines  and  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
told  him  that  he  must  smile  on  her  cheerfully  as 
he  used  to  do,  for  she  had  good  news  to  tell  him, 

"  You  desenc  to  bo  smiled  upon,  indeed,  my 
sweet  child,"  he  replied,  gazing  fondly  upon  her 
animated  countenance  ;  "  but  what  good  news 
have  you  for  me  V 

"  One  of  the  young  ladies  who  attend  our 
school  asked  me  to-day  if  my  father  was  in  want 
of  a  situation  as  clerk,  and  when  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  she  said  that  her  imcle  requested 
him  to  call  at  his  office  to-morrow  morning. 
Here  is  the  number,  183  Water  street,"  she  con- 
tinued, handing  her  father  a  slip  of  paper  con- 
taining the  street  and  number. 

"  There  may  be  something  yet  in  store  for 
me,  Grace." 

"  Indeed  there  may,  dear  father.  Only  think 
how  well  our  school  is  succeeding.  The  income 
from  that  alone  would  afford  us  a  comfortable 
suppoit.  Our  heavenly  Father  is  always  near  to 
help  us  in  the  hour  of  need." 

"  He  is,  my  daughter,  and  blessed  are  those 
who  look  to  Him  for  help." 

The  heart  of  the  strong  man  was  bowed,  and 
his  voice  trembled  with  emotion.  Tears  of 
ready  sympathy  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Grace  as 
she  whispered : 

"  Your  heart  will  no  longer  be  sad,  dear  father. 
You  will  smile  upon  us  once  more." 

"  Pray  for  me,  my  child.  The  dark  shadow 
has  long  been  upon  mc ;  but,  with  the  help  of 
God,  I  will  no  longer  be  east  down.  Even  if 
this  new  opening  proves  delusive,  I  will  not  be 
discouraged,  I  will  look  up." 

With  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  a  step  which 
fell  musically  upon  the  ear  of  his  wife,  bringing 
to  her  remembrance  the  days  gone  by,  he  de- 
scended to  breakfast  the  following  morning,  and 
at  an  early  hour,  was  on  his  way  to  the  city. 

As  he  entered  the  office,  answering  to  the 
number  upon  the  paper  given  him  by  Grace,  ho 
was  met  by  the  same  benevolent  old  Quaker 
who  had  proflered  his  ad\ice  on  a  former 
occasion. 

*  Well,  my  friend,"  he  exclaimed,  cxtcndng 
his  hand.  '•  I  am  glad  to  see  that  tliou  hast  fol- 
lowed my  advice  and  learned  to  took  up.  I  have 
a  situation  now  at  my  command  where  thee  can 
olitaiu  a  good  salary,  and  without  working  hard- 
er than  is  fitting  for  a  man  at  thy  time  of  life. 
The  best  remedy  for  a  man  who  is  going  down 
hill  is,  to  look  up.  When  earthly  hopes  fa  1, 
there  is  still  hope  in  heaven." 
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PLAiV  TO  1141815  FL\DS. 

M.  Kossuth  writes  to  the  citizens  of  I'ittshu'p:, 
and  "ivcs  them  some  advice  about  tlic  modus 
operandi  of  raising  funds  for  Hungary.  He  en- 
dorses tlic  New  York  plan  of  appointing  com- 
mittees for  the  purpose,  but  he  sjiccially  recom- 
mends the  forming  associations  of  the  friends  of 
Hungar)'-  even-  member  jilcdging  liimsclf  for 
the  next  four  months  to  pay  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  month,  every  instalment  as  ;t  is 
collected  to  be  paid  over  to  him,  to  be  applied 
for  promoting  the  restoration  of  freedom  of 
Hungary.  At  the  same  time,  he  says  he  thank- 
fuUv  receives  sub.'scriptions  of  a  large  amount. 


MuNiFicEN<,E.— The  Xcw  York  Express 
states  that  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York  city,  is  expected  soon  to  offer 
a  free  education  to  all  in  the  <-ity  of  New  York, 
and  that  tliis  is  to  be  accomplished,  not  liy  en- 
larging the  privilege  of  collegiate  education,  but 
by  establishing  Cliristian  free  schools  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  city. 

4      ^  ■  »      » 

Contentment. — When  Coleridge  was  offered 
a  half-share  in  those  two  new.spapi:rs,  tlie  ''  Morn- 
ing Tost"  and  '-Courier."  by  w-hich  he  could 
probably  have  secured  £2000  a  year,  he  replied, 
"  I  will  not  give  up  the  country  and  the  la/.y 
reading  of  old  folios,  for  tw-o  thousand  times 
two  thousand  pounds;  in  sliort.  hcv-ond  j£350 
a  year,  I  consider  money  a  real  evil." 


<  ^'^  > 


Warlike. — There  appears  to  be  great  activi- 
ty in  the  navy  department.  Vessels  have  been 
ordered  to  prepare  for  sea,  and  supplies  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  are  being  collected.  It  is  inti- 
mated that,  iiniong  other  tilings,  the  Mediterra- 
nean S(iuadron  is  to  be  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  or  three  men-of-w-ar. 


The  Fastest. — English  pnpers  boast  that 
tlic  sliip  Chrysolite,  an  Aberdeen  clipper,  has 
lately  made  the  sliortest  passage  to  China  and 
back  again  ever  known.  The  Chrysolite  was 
one  hundred  and  two  days  in  going,  one  hundred 
and  four  in  returning,  and  reached  home  after 
an  absence  of  only  seven  months  and  six  days. 


Arctic  Regions. — The  next  expedition  to 
the  Arctic  regions,  in  1852,  will  be  made  as  effi- 
cient as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  Pioneer 
and  Intrepid,  employed  in  the  recent  expedition, 
the  Pha'uix,  a  large  steamer  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  liorse  power  is  to  be  fitted  out. 


LuCKT. — Two  colored  men  came  in  the  last 
steamer  from  California,  bringing  with  them  the 
snug  little  sum  of  S80.000,  the  most  of  w-hieh 
they  had  gatliercd  from  one  locality,  in  four 
months'  operations. 

Vekt  Discriminating. — The  cannibals  of 
New  Zealand  do  not  eat  the  male  sex.  Of 
roasted  young  women,  the  heart  is  considered 
the  greatest  delicacy,  and  is  invariably  put  aside 
for  the  chief. 


FuNNV. — An  editor  in  Vermont,  having  re- 
ceived two  gold  dollars,  in  advance,  in  pay  for 
his  paper,  says  '■  that  he  allows  his  child  to  play 
with  other  children  as  usual." 


Soggestive. — When  a  young  couple  are 
seen  visiting  a  "Cheap  Furniture  Mart,"  you 
may  interpret  it  into  a  pretty  fair  sign  that  '■  the 
happy  day  "  is  not  far  distant. 


Aid  to  Hungary. — Thirty  young  Germans 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  enrolled  themselves  in 
a  company  to  aid  in  the  coming  revolution  in 
Hungary. 


Gen.  Houston. — Tlic  '-hero  of  San  Jacinto" 
gave  a  lecture  to  the  young  men  of  Buffalo  on 
new  year's  night. 


Very  Just. — The  American  jress.  generally, 
class  Loui3  Napoleon  among  the  rankest  despots 
of  Europe. 


FuKNY  Fellow. — An  editor  says  ho  never 
dotted  an  i  but  once  in  liis  life,  and  that  was  in 
a  hglit  with  a  contemporarv. 


Heart's  Ease.— To  young  gents,  thousand 
dollar  checks ;  to  young  ladies,  man-iage  cer- 
tificates. 


Good  Idea. — Some  of  the  New  York  pres 
are  talking  of  an  editorial  club. 


Ulaiisibe   ^atljcrings. 

Hay  in  California  commands  SI 00  per  ton. 
The  national   debt   of  the   United   States  is 
S50,74O,536  90. 

That  treason  trial  in  Philadelpliia  cost  the 
United  States  370,000. 

The  Cinciimati  barbers  are  taking  up  collec- 
tions to  aid  Kossutli. 

About  80.000  persons  emigrate  to  tlie  United 
States  annually. 

A  man  is  on  exhibition  at  New  Albany,  who 
is  8  feet  high  ;  and  only  19  years  oUl. 

Webjtcr,  Callioun,  Cass,  Benton,  and  Van 
Burcn,  were  all  born  in  the  year  1782. 

A  Florida  paiier  says  that  Boston  imports  all 
its  pretty  girls  from  tlie  soulh. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  oiifot-co  the  ordinance 
against  .-.now  and  ice  on  the  sidewalks. 

The  total  loss  of  property  on  the  western  lakes 
for  the  last  four  years  was  $2,078,140 — of  lives, 
.57.-!. 

There  will  be  five  Sabbaths  in  the  month  of 
February,  this  year.  The  same  will  not  occur 
again  until  1880. 

Mr.  Do  la  Rosa,  Mexican  minister,  has  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health,  and  took  leave 
of  the  president  on  Monday. 

The  sum  of  $200  was  raised  for  the  Hungarian 
Fund,  at  a  levee  held  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  on  New  Year's  eve. 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial  says  that  a  num- 
ber of  steamboat  captains  have  ])ledged  them- 
selves to  drink  no  more.     Good. 

Alcohol  was  first  invented  and  used  to  stain 
the  checks  of  the  ladies  of  Arabia — 950  years 
ago.  It  still  reddens  portions  of  the  human  face. 
Great  scarcity  of  water  exists  in  many  places 
on  Long  Island.  The  wells  and  .springs  in  many 
instances  being  dry. 

A  boy,  son  of  Alfred  Wilcox,  fractured  his 
skull  while  sliding  down  hill  at  Seymour,  Conn., 
at.d  was  fatally  injured. 

The  IcgisliUurc  of  Georgia  has  pas.sod  a  bill 
giving  the  election  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  to  the  people. 

Since  1820  the  bitlis  of  the  old  stock  of  Bos- 
tonians  have  been  but  one,  while  that  of  foreign 
has  been  five  per  cent. 

Josiah  Dowes,  convicted  of  forgery  at  Pitts- 
burg, has  been  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for 
five  )ears  and  six  months. 

Take  advantage  of  modem  facilities  and  ac- 
complish as  much  in  a  single  day  as  required 
weeks,  months  or  years  formerly. 

John  Koser,  an  old  hunter,  of  Buffalo  town- 
ship, Union  county.  Pa.,  took  four  bears  from  a 
cave  in  the  Butt'alo  mountain. 

The  authorities  of  St.  Louis  are  about  to 
memorialize  Congress  to  refund  about  S200,0U0 
expended  by  that  city  in  improving  the  harbor. 
Our  Danvers  neighbors  have  been  crowing 
over  a  "  shock  of  an  earthciua'c,"  enjoyed  in  that 
town,  which  was  caused  by  firing  a  cannon  in 
Salem. 

The  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  mansion,  in  New- 
buryport  has  been  i)urehascd  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Kelly, 
forS7000.  It  will  be  fitted  up'ia  style,  and  be 
an  ornament  to  the  city. 

Bald  Eagle  Lake,  twelve  miles  from  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  has  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  which, 
in  the  proper  season,  are  cov-ered  with  white 
swan's  eggs. 

The  friends  of  Neal  Dow,  mayor  of  Portland, 
have  presented  to  that  gentleman  an  elegant 
silver  pitcher  for  his  course  in  reference  to  the 
Elaine  licpior  law-. 

The  loss  by  the  tornado  in  the  vicinity  of  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  La.,  on  the  30th  ult.,  was  8100,000; 
three  white  men  and  ten  negroes  were  killed  at 
Baton  Rouge. 

Jeremiah  Murphy,  a  shoemaker,  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  w-as  run  over  by  a  locomotive  on  the  line 
of  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  near  South  Boston, 
and  killed. 

The  total  mortality  within  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  last  }  ear  was  10,775.  Of  the  deceased, 
40  >2  w-ere  men  ;  3683  women  ;  G798  boys,  and 
5234  girls. 

Dr.  Coggswell,  the  superintendent  of  the  Astor 
Library,  has  returned  from  bis  foreign  tour,  after 
having  purchased  30,000  volumes  of  the  most 
rare  and  valuable  works. 

The  Maine  liquor  law  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Rhode  Island  legislature,  and  referred 
to  a  committee.  The  Providence  Journal  pre- 
sumes the  committee  will  report  favorably. 

The  Methodists,  who  are  now-  the  most  nu- 
merous religious  denominaiion  in  the  United 
States,  are  about  to  build  a  goibie  church  of 
great  cost  and  splendor,  in  New  York. 

The  suit  of  Irwin  vs.  Armstrong,  i  volving 
property  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million,  has 
been  decided  at  Cincinnati  in  favor  of  the  ])lain- 
tift'.  The  case  has  been  before  the  coiu-t  eleven 
years. 

On  new  year's  eve  the  societies  of  ma.skcrs  at 
Mobile  represented  several  pieces  from  Shaks- 
peare.  and  coiichuled  the  festivities  with  a  ball 
at  Franklin  Hall.  They  appear  to  have  had 
much  fun. 

A  small  flock  of  quails  have  just  been  let  loose 
on  Nantucket  Island,  and  it  is  Ijopcd  that  they 
will  be  suffered  to  remain  unmolested,  as  they 
will  increase  very  rapidly  if  let  alone  for  a  short 
time. 


Jorcign    illisccllanji. 

Information  from  Spain  gives  the  gratify'ng 
assurance  of  a  speedy  relea.se  of  Mr.  Thrasher. 

It  is  said  that  a  marriage  is  negotiated  be- 
tween Louis  Napoleon  and  a  princess  in 
Sweden. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wallack,  Jr.,  has  got  into  a  law-suit 
with  Mr.  Webster,  of  the  llaymarkct  Theatre, 
London. 

All  the  slaves  in  New  Grenada  were  to  be 
manumitted  on  the  1st  inst.,  but  their  owners 
were  to  be  comjiensated. 

Archduke  Albert  returned  to  Budah  and 
Pesth,  to  take  up  the  reins  of  government.  He 
retains  the  title  of  civil  and  military  governor. 

Mr.  Harris  has  beconio  the  lessee  of  the  The- 
atre Royal.  Dublin,  wliicli  for  some  time  had 
gone  to  the  dogs,  or  rather  to  the  horses. 

Bv  tlio  latest  news  from  Paris,  it  is  rumored 
that  Montalemhert,  the  hciul  of  the  Jesuit  party, 
is  likely  to  form  one  of  the  President's  Minis- 
ters. 

Intelligence  w-as  received  by  the  last  steamer 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Murray"  the  wife  of  Hon. 
Ciiarles  Augustus  Murray,  British  consul  for 
Egypt. 

The  Belfast  papers  report  at  great  length  the 
proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Societv  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of 
tlio  growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland. 

A  societv  has  just  been  formed  in  Dublin  for 
the  preservation  and  publication  of  the  ancient 
melodies  of  Ireland.  Dr.  I'etrie,  the  eminent 
artist  and  anti(piary,  has  been  nominated  presi- 
dent. 

The  rew-ard  oflTered  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
of  a  million  of  francs,  for  an  improved  mode  of 
spinning  flax,  has  been  claimed  by  Philipc  de 
Gerard.  A  committee  of  the  late  Assembly  re- 
ported favorably  upon  his  claim. 

The  friends  of  Louis  Napoleon  pretend  that 
he  has  acted  with  imjiarliality  towards  the  sol- 
diers and  the  people ;  for  if  he  gave  wine  to  the 
military,  he  did  not  fail  to  give  the  citizei:s  a 
taste  of  the  grape. 

A  London  letter  says: — "For  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  vear  1851,  our  total  exports  have 
been  X58.1 20,000,  against  .£55,O-:8.OO0  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  showing  an 
increase  of  £3,000,000." 

Louis  Napoleon  is  determined  to  carry  otjt 
his  plans  with  a  high  hand  throughout,  and  has 
put  a  com])lete  gag  upon  the  press,  not  only  of 
Paris,  but  of  foreign  journals.  A  dozen  of  the 
journals  of  Paris  have  been  suspended. 

Large  space  is  occupied  in  the  French  jour- 
nals by  the  trial  of  a  woman,  who,  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a  servant,  committed  seven  ])oisonings, 
followed  by  forty-three  deaths.  This  monster 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  guillotine. 


iokcr's  ©lio. 


0ani)s  of  ©olJr. 


Weigh  right,  if  you  sell  dear. 

Misery  requires  action  ;  happiness,  repose. 

Beware  of  all  mental  intoxication  and  phan- 
tasies. 

A  tear  is  an  oath  in  the  sight  of  heaven  to  re- 
pent and  reform. 

Nothing  controls  men  so  much  as  the  placid 
brow  and  untieinbling  lip. 

The  sun  and  moon  are  the  red  and  white 
roses  of  the  fields  of  heaven. 

Physic  for  the  most  part  is  but  a  substitute 
for  exercise  or  tcm])ei-anec. 

The  instinctive  feeling  of  a  great  people  is 
often  wiser  than  the  wisest  men. — KussiUh. 

A  necessitous  man  wlio  gives  costly  dinners, 
pays  large  sums  to  bo  laughed  at. 

Nothing  is  so  favorable  to  love  as  a  little  dis- 
cord, as  the  frost  makes  the  grape  tenderer  and 
richer. 

The  more  tender  and  delicate  the  blossoms  of 
joy,  the  purer  must  be  the  hand  that  will  cull 
them. 

Prayer  was  not  invented ;  it  was  born  with 
the  first  sigh,  the  fii-st  joy,  the  first  soitow  of  the 
human  heart. 

Fancy  rules  over  two-thirds  of  the  universe, 
the  past  and  the  future,  while  reality  is  confined 
to  the  present. — Jtan  Paul. 

Poverty  and  pride  are  inconvenient  compan- 
ions ;  but  when  idleness  unites  with  them,  the 
depth  of  wrctehedness  is  attained. 

The  only  praiseworthy  indifference  is  an  ac- 
quired one ;  we  must  feel  as  well  as  control  our 
passions. — Jean  Paul. 

Deal  gently  with  those  who  stray.  Draw  by 
love  and  persuasion.  A  kiss  is  worth  a  thous- 
and kicks.  A  kii  d  word  is  more  valuable  to  the 
lost  than  a  mine  of  gold. 

A  loving  heart  encloses  within  itself  an  unfad- 
ing and  eternal  Eden.  Hope  is  like  a  bad 
clock,  forever  striking  the  hour  of  happiness, 
whether  it  has  come  or  not, — Jean  Paul. 

Truth  cannot  be  found  w-ithout  some  labor 
and  attention  of  the  mind,  and  the  thoughts 
dwelling  a  considerable  time  upon  the  survey 
and  discussion  of  each  particular. 

Women  differ  from  men  in  that  the  better 
they  think,  the  better  tlu  ir  iKUid-writiug.  La- 
vatcr  says,  the  handsomest  ])ainter  always  pro- 
duces the  best  pictures  ;  and  I  say,  a  pretty  hand 
alw-ays  writis  a  pretty  hand. 


Leap  year — huiTah,  girls ! 

They  use  leather  pickles  at  some  hoarding- 
houses,  for  economy. 

There  are  some  men  w-hosc  enemies  are  to  be 
pitied  much,  and  their  friends  more. 

If  it  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,  how 
many  will  it  take  to  make  a  dandy  I 

When  a  m.in  makes  his  wife  a  hand,some  pre- 
sent, it  is  a  sign  they  liavo  been  quarrelling, 
recently. 

Notlazomahuitztespixcatzin  is.  says  Hum- 
bohlt,  the  title  of  respect  given  to  the  priests  of 
Mexico. 

Ladies  with  handsome  ankles  don't  mind  going 
out  in  muddy  weather — in  fact,  they  rather  like 
it.     Queer,  isn't  it  ? 

Physicians  aic  the  nut-crackers  used  by  angels 
to  get  our  souls  out  of  the  shell  which  surround 
them. 

iMuis  Napoleon's  Pyramid. — "  Soldiers,  forty 
eontiiries  of  champagne  bottles  are  looking  down 
upon  you  !' 

Several  preachers  in  Indiana  have  l.itely  turn- 
ed editors.  It's  all  the  same. — We  expect  to 
turn  preacher  some  of  these  days. 

In  riding  on  "  the  rail,"  always  take  a  seat 
just  in  the  rear  of  a  fat  old  gentleman.  In  case 
of  a  collision,  he  breaks  the  hurt  wonderfully. 

A  friend  of  otirs  remarks,  that  the  reason  the 
softer  sex  call  the  men  hmrs  is  because  they  hug 
tlic  girls  so  tight.     There's  logic  by  the  armful. 

A  Western  editor  asks  the  following  ques- 
tion:— If  a  fellow  has  nothing  when  he  gets- 
married,  and  the  girl  has  nothing,  is  her  things 
hissen,  or  bis  things  hern  '? 

"  I  should  think  these  omnibns  wheels  would 
be  fatigued  after  running  all  day,"  observed 
Sam,  "  Well,  yes,"  replied  Seth,  taking  a  squint 
at  them,  "  they  do  appear  to  be  tired.'' 

The  Barnstable  Patriot  says  the  cold  was  so 
severe  in  .some  sections  of  Cape  Cod,  during  the 
past  week,  that  the  thermometers //o^e  and  burst 
up ! 

"  The  golden  hair  that  Galla  wears 

Is  hers:  who  would  have  thought  if! 
She  sw'-ars  'tis  hers;  and  true  she  swear.?. 
For  I  know  where  she  bought  it." 

A  sure  preventive  of  railway  collisioiis  is, 
that  each  train  have  one  of  their  directors  secure- 
ly fastened  in  a  neat  chair,  placed  directly  in 
front  of  the  locomotive. 

"  Isn't  it  time  to  think  about  getting  up  ?"  said 
the  wife,  as  she  rattled  at  the  door.  "  Yes,  my 
dear,"  replied  the  husband,  "  I  have  been  thinking 
about  it  an  hour  and  a  half." 

How  pleasant  is  a  lovely  thing  a  little  out  of 
season — a  rose  bud  in  w-inter,  for  instance,  or  a 
kiss  in  church  when  the  deacon's  eyes  are  dosed 
in  prayer.     Stolen  apples  don't  begin  with  it. 

The  best  joke  a-going  is  that  of  the  Woon- 
sockct  Patriot,  which  lately  "shot  off"  the  fol- 
lowing "double-leader" — that  "  Pliillips'  Firo 
Annihilator  was  probably  invented  to  extinguish 
I'aine's  New-  Liglit!" 

A  Frenchman  is  about  opening  an  "hymene- 
al academy"  in  this  city,  at  which  young  ladies 
w-ill  be  tauj5ht  marriage  service,  w-itii  all  the 
proper  sobs,  sighs,  and  hysterics,  in  three  easy 
lessons. 
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WARn  S    CELEBRATED    CLEOPATRA    BARGE,    WITH    A    SLEIGHING    PARTT. 


THE  VIVANDIERE  AT  PARIS. 

This  is  a  cliaractcristic  sketcli  of  a  bivouac  ot 
the  National  Guard  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  with 
a  fair  Vicanrlkre,  or  sutler,  that  is.  a  female  who 
follows  the  troops,  and  provides  them  with  re- 
freshments. Tlie  llcandicre  and  the  j-ounc;  offi- 
cer are  foremost  in  the  pieturc ;  but  there  are 
other  characters — as  the  pursy  parde,  alreiidy 
feeling  the  lieat  of  service;  another  more  at  ease, 
with  his  tahatierc;  and  a  "  diiirr-out,"  seated  on 
his  drum,  and,  as  far  as  can  !ie  seen,  enjoying 
his  meal.  The  cavalry  officer,  the  gtms,  and  the 
spectators  in  the  balcony  arc  good  accessories, 
and  the  whole  is  a  scene  of  a -tual  life. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  WATliR. 

Nor  is  the  hail-stone  less  soluble  in 
earth  than  in  air.  Placed  under  a 
bell-glass  with  twice  its  wright  of 
lime,  it  gradually  melts  and  disap- 
pears: and  there  remain  four  parts, 
instead  of  three,  of  perfectly  dry  earth 
under  the  glass.  Of  a  plaster  of  Paris 
statue,  weighing  five  pounds,  more 
than  one  good  pound  is  solidated 
waterf  Even  tlie  precious  opal  is  l>ut 
a  mass  of  Hint  and  water,  combined 
in  proportion  of  nine  grains  of  tlie 
earthly  ingredient  to  one  of  Huid. 
Of  an  acre  of  clav  land  a  foot  deep, 
weighing  about  one  tlioui-and  two 
hundreil  tons,  at  lea-^t  fnir  hundred 
tons  of  this  apjiarently  .solid  mass  are 
of  water;  and,  even  t'le  great  ni'iuntain 
chains  witli  which  the  globe  is  libhcd, 
many  millions  of  tons  are  water  so- 
lidified in  earth.  Water,  indeed,  ex- 
ists around  us  to  an  extent,  and  un- 
der conditions  which  escape  the  notice 
of  cursory  observers.  When  the  dyer 
buys  of  the  dry  saltcr  one  hundred 
pounds  each  of  alum,  earl)onate  of 
soda,  and  soap,  he  obtains,  in  ex- 
change for  his  money,  no  less  than 
forty  live  ))ounds  in  water  in  the  lir^t 
lot,  sixty-four  pounds  in  the  second, 
and  a  variable  (luantity,  sometimes 
amounting  to  sevcntytliree  and  a 
half  pounds  in  the  third.  Even  tlie 
transi)arent  air  we  breathe  contnins, 
in  ordinary  wt^alber,  about  five  grains 
of  water  diti'used  thiongh  each  cubic 
foot  of  its  bulk,  and  thisraiitied  water 
no  more  wets  the  air  tlian  tlie  .solidi- 
fied water  wets  the  lime  or  opal  in 
which  It  is  observed.  Such  are  the 
chemical  coinbirialions.  and  so  Imr- 
monious  nre  the  laws,  by  which  the 
varied  elements  ot  matter  are  held  in 
connection  with  each  other,  without 
one  principle  ever  iiitViiigiijg  upon 
another. —  Qimrti:,  ly  l,'i  r^fir. 


CLKOPATRA'S  BARGK. 

This  magnificent  barge  sleigh  is  probably  one 
of  the  finest  and  largest  constructions  of  the  kind 
in  the  world,  and  when  drawn  by  eiffht  spiriti  d 
horses,  with  jingling  bells,  and  well  filled  with 
a  merry  freight,  it  presents  a  most  stirring  and 
lively  picture.  Id  is  owned  by  Mr.  C.  VV^ard,  and 
was  built  in  1845,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Niles  &  Ward,  and  ha^  ever  been  in  re- 
quisitio'i  since  that  period  when  th:!re  has  been 
sufficient  snow  upon  the  ground  to  enable  it  to 
be  used  to  advantage.     The   late    long   spell  of 


good  sleighing  has  been  improved  by  this  splen- 
did barge,  and  it  has  been  daily  seen  gliding 
through  our  street-i,  full  of  gay  parties  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  bound  to  the  neighboring  towns, 
for  a  supper,  or  perhnps  a  dxnce,  and  (dare  we 
name  it'?)  a  sip  of  mulled  wine  I  During  no 
winter  within  our  recollection  has  there  been  so 
long  a  continuous  period  of  good  sleighing  as 
we  have  had  the  past  winter.  Allusion  will  be 
found  to  this  subject  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
present  number.  It  aff'iirds  a  golden  harvest  to 
stable  men  and  horse  owners. 


LEGhlVn  OF  ST.  CECILIA. 

St.  Cecilia,  among  Christians,  is  esteemed  the 
patroness  of  music,  for  the  reason  whereof  we 
must  refer  to  her  history,  as  delivered  by  the 
notaries  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  from  them 
transeribed  into  the  Golden  Legends,  and  other 
similar  books.  The  story  says,  that  she  was  a 
Koinan  lady,  born  of  noble  parents,  about  the 
year  22.').  That,  notwithstanding  her  having 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  her  parents  mar- 
ried her  to  a  young  Rumaii,  Valeriauu«,  a  Pagan , 
who.  on  his  wedding  night,  was  given  to  under- 
stand by  liis  spou-c,  that  she  wa-i  nightly  vi-ited 
by  an  ang'd,  and  that  ho  nm-t  forbear  to  ap- 
proach her,  otherwise  the  aigel  would  d"stroy 
him.  Valerianus,  somewhat  troublid 
at  these  words,  desired  he  might  see 
his  rival,  the  angel:  hut  his  spouse 
told  him.  that  was  inipos-iilile,  unless 
he  would  be  l^aptized.  and  becunie  a 
Christian,  to  which  be  consented ; 
when,  returning  to  his  wife,  he  found 
her  in  her  closet  at  prayers,  and  by 
her  side,  in  the  shape  of  a  beautifnl 
young  man,  the  angel,  clothed  with 
brigbtiK^ss.  After  some  eoiiver-ntion 
wiih  the  angel.  Valeri:inus  told  him 
that  he  had  a  brother,  Tiburtus, 
whom  he  greatly  wished  to  see  a  par- 
taker of  the  gra<'e  which  he  himself 
had  received  ;  the  angel  told  him  that 
his  desire  was  granted,  and  that 
shortly  they  should  both  be  crowned 
with  m;irlyrdoin.  Upon  this  the  an- 
gel vanished ;  but  soon  afterwards 
proved  himself  hs  good  as  his  word. 
Tiburtus  WHS  converted  ;  and  both 
he  and  his  brother  Valerianus  were 
beheaded.  Cecilia  was  ottered  her 
lib',  upon  condition  that  she  would 
sacrdice  to  the  deiti>'sof  the  Romans, 
bur,  she  refused;  upon  which  she  was 
thrown  into  a  kettle  ol  liuiliiig  water, 
and  si'aldcd  to  death  ;  though  others 
sav  she  was  siilleii  in  a  dry-bath,  i.e., 
an  ( ticlosure  from  whence  the  air 
was  exilii  h  d.  liMving  a  slow  fire  un- 
dcrnc  ith  it.  The  traiiilion  concern- 
ing this  distin'_-ui>hed  lady  ad(N,  that 
it  was  on  account  of  hi  r  great  c.xcel- 
Itncc  ill  mir-ii'  that  she  was  visited 
hv  til''  a"gcl  ;  that  he  was  drawn 
down  from  bis  ci  lestirtl  abode  by  the 
sweetness  of  her  melody  ;  and  that 
the  'ra  seendency  of  her  vocal  and 
iustruinciital  i)ower.»  c.iU<ed  her  to  he 
sr>l' d    ib'i    J'ulronns    of    Music   and 

]\fll!itci(lHS. 
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Many  arc  dis. ontented  with  the 
name  of  idler.  w;.o  arc,  nevertheless 
content  to   do  worse  than  noiliiiig. — 
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A    TALE    OF    riONEP:R    LIFE    AND    INCIDENT, 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Coiifrross,  in  the  year  1852,  by  F.  Gleason,  in  tlic  Cloik's  Office  of 

the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 


[written    EXTKESBLY    for   GLEASON'S    riCTOKIAL.] 


THE 


THE  LOVELY  MAID  OF  LOUISIANA. 

A  EBMAHIJI  %f  TBI  ¥ILB  mmWf. 


BY  DR.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 


[C  0  N  T  I 

CHAPTER  X.— [continued.] 

With  low  and  solemn  earnestness  of  tone,  the 
consummate  dissembler  brcatl'.od  forth  these 
honeyed  words. 

■'  Captain  Lesage,"  replied  Helen,  seriously, 
"your  presence  is  not  agreeable  to  rac.  I  know 
not  well  why  it  is,  but  your  words  are  to  me 
like  the  hissing  of  a  serpent.  My  soul  turns 
instinctively  from  you  with  loathing  and  fear. 
Your  looks  are  sorrowful,  and  your  s])cccli  sub- 
dued and  grief-like,  but  you  fail  to  touch  my 
heart.  It  seems  to  me  ( God  knows  whom  I  wrong 
and  whom  I  do  not)  that  when  the  sacrifice  of  my 
foster  brother  shall  have  been  consummated, 
the  Judge  of  all  human  hearts  will  require  his 
blood  at  your  liands.  Go,  Captain  Lcsagc,  and 
wiicn  you  have  made  your  peace  with  Heaven, 
will  bo  the  proper  time  to  speak  of  earthly  mat- 
ters. My  spirit  is  too  .soiTOwful  now  to  brook 
patiently  the  presence  of  the  mau  who  has  been 
an  active  agent  in  the  conviction  of  my  foster- 
brother.     I  wish  you  a  good  morning." 

•'  To  your  sorrow,  then,"  replied  Les.ige,  bow- 
ing deferentially,  "will  I  attribute  your  unkind- 
ness  to  one  who  would  sell  his  best  blood  to 
serve  you,  and  think  the  sacrifice  a  pleasure. 
Heaven  sustain  and  keep  you,  mademoiselle." 

V>"ith  another  bow,  humbly  respectful,  sad, 
apparently,  and  grieved,  the  captain  left  Helen 
to  pursue  her  way  to  the  St.  Charles. 

'•  Bo  of  good  courage,"  said  Madame  Kidelle, 
as  our  heroine  entered  the  house.  "  I  feel  witliin 
me  a  good  assurance  that  an  all-wise  Providence 
will  yet  interpose  to  ])rcvent  this  sacrifice. 
'■  Weep  not,  faint  not,  despair  not,  cease  not  to 
trust  ill  Him  who  dispenses  lifu  and  death,  pun- 
ishes the  guilty  and  rewards  tlie  righteous." 

"  I  will  straggle  hard  to  do  so,"  replied  Helen, 
weeping.  ''Do  not  ivproaeh  mc,  nor  deem  it 
unmaidenly  to  shed  a  few  tears  for  the  fato  of 
my  foster-brother — one  so  good,  fo  loyal,  and 
yet  so  basely  maligned." 

'•  My  poor  child,"  said  a  gentle  voice,  which 
proved  to  he  that  of  Madame  Mablois,  to  whom 
the  reader's  attention  has  before  been  called. 
'■  Let  the  noble  consciousness  that  Henri  Del- 
croix  is  innocent,  im))art  fortitude  to  your  soul, 
and  uphold  your  sinking  spirit." 

Helen  turned  towards  the  speaker  with  an 
expression  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 

"  Are  you  here,  good  mother  !"  she  exclaimed, 
embracing  her  warmly.  '■  I  am  indeed  glad  to 
gee  you  in  this  hour  of  sorrow.  Appropriately 
have  the  red  men  of  the  forest  named  you  Soft- 
Voice.  When  you  .speak  so  gently  and  hope- 
fnlly  of  Henri,  your  tones  are  indeed  musical 

and  foft." 

"  There  are,"  said  Mahlois,  in  a  siiiipres.ied  yet 
earnest  voice.  "  active  agents  at  work  for  tlic  lib- 
eraiionofllcnri.  and  they  will  cuccicd  at  what- 
ever hazard.  Kven  now."  »lic  added,  juopheti- 
caliy,  '•  be  may  he  at  liberty." 

"  Speak  on,  Madame  Mahlois.  Your  words 
fall  like  1  ealing  dews  upon  my  heart!"  cried 
Helen.  And  then  she  added  in  a  more  serious 
tone.  '■  Yet  it  is  not  well  to  foster  false  hopes; 
it  would  but  entail  more  hitter  woe  at  last." 

'•  Pierre  Moran,"  said  Adelaide,  api)caring  at 
that  moment,  "  knows  much  ;  he  assures  me  of 
the  wickedness  of  Lesage." 

"  And  Pierre  Moran  speaks  the  truth,"  added 
Mahlois. 

"  He  told  me  upon  the  night  on  which  the 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest,"  continued 
Adelaide,  with  a  lilush,  '•  that  the  captain  had 
laid  mora  tlmn  ono  plim  for  tho  destruction  of 
Dflcroix." 


N  U  ED.] 

"  And  the  truth  of  the  case  is  that  Pierre  is 
too  deeply  in  ihe  c  nptain's  confidence  to  be  safe," 
added  Madame  Kicielle.  '  It  was  on  this  ac- 
count that  Lesage  thought  it  best  to  have  him 
imprisoned  so  that  he  could  not  testify  at  the 
trial  of  Henri." 

"I  perceive  that  you  do  not  yet  know  all." 
said  Madame  Mablois.  "The  captain  has  em- 
ployed an  agent  to  rid  himself  of  I'ierre  Moran 

also." 

The  checks  of  Adelaide  grew  pale. 

"  But  fear  not,"  continued  Mablois,  "  he  has 
failed  in  this,  and  the  very  ageiic}'  he  has  em- 
ployed threatens  to  prove  fatal  to  himself  ulti- 
mately." 

'•It  is  thus  that  onr  Heavenly  Father  pun- 
ishes the  wicked !"  exclaimed  Madame  Kidelle, 
piously.  ''  Tho  evil  they  jiropo-se  for  others  not 
unfrequcntly  falls  upon  their  own  heads." 

After  some  further  conversation  of  a  similar 
nature,  Helen  retunied  home  more  hopeful,  and 
stronger  in  the  faith  that  something  would  trans- 
pire to  avert  the  doom  of  Henri. 

As  she  passed  toward  her  chamber,  she  ob- 
served that  do  Bienville,  her  guardian,  was  in 
the  parlor  and  alone.  She  resolved  to  speak 
with  him  upon  the  subject  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts.  Laying  aside  her  walking  apparel, 
without  delay  she  returned  and  entered  tho 
iqiartment. 

The  governor  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  absorbed 
in  thought.  He  paused  and  seemed  somewhat 
embarrassed  when  his  fair  ward  made  her  ap- 
pearance. He  fixed  his  penetrating  eyes  full 
upon  her.  but,  to  employ  the  words  of  another, 
'•  more  in  soirow  than  in  anger." 

'■  Methinks  you  look  pale  to-day,  Helen,"  he 
said,  slowly. 

'•  And  is  there  not  sufficient  cause  ?"  replied 
Helen,  with  averted  gaze. 

"  What  mean  you '!"  asked  do  Bienville, 
quickly. 

'•  Is  not  my  foster-brother  doomed  to  death  ?" 
r^'turned  his  ward. 

••  Call  him  not  by  the  endearing  name  of 
brother,"  rejoined  de  Bienville,  somewhat  sternly. 
■  He  has  forfeited  all  claims  to  your  sympathy." 
'•My  dear  guardian!  my  good,  kind  friend 
do  not  say  so!"  exclaimed  Helen,  earnestly. 
•■  He  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  ho  has 
been  unjustl_v  condemned." 

'•  Do  you  accuse  me  of  injustice,  Helen  1" 
said  the  governor,  sadly. 

'•  Pardon  me,  my  best  and  most  generous 
friend  and  benefactor;  but  if  j'our  conscience 
has  not  already  told  jou  that  you  have  acted 
with  too  much  precipitancy,  far  be  it  from  the 
child  of  your  bounty  lo  be  your  accuser,"  an- 
swered Helen. 

•  You  take  an  ingenious  way  to  accuse,  Helen," 
rejoined  de  Bienville,  mildly.  "I  have  no  mal- 
iee  against  that  young  man.  I  Inn  e  done — with 
extreme  reluctance — what  I  have  thought  my 
duty.  I  grant  that  he  appears  truly  noble  and 
innocent;  but  facts  arc  fearfully  against  him. 
I  would  that  there  had  been  some  pretext  lor 
sparing  him.  for  he  impressed  us  all  in  his  favor. 
But  the  plot  was  truly  a  horrible  one." 

"  It  fills  my  heart  with  i)lcasure  to  hear  you 
speak  thus  in  favor  of  the  unhai)])y  Henri.  Lis- 
ten still  further  to  the  dictates  of  your  better 
judgment,  and  save  him.  Believe  me,"  continued 
Helen,  with  increasing  earnestness,  "ho  is  iuno- 
cent  of  the  crime  charged  upon  him.  Lesage 
lias  jieijured  himself.  Ho  has  before  attempted 
the  life  of  Henri  ;  but  fortnnaleiy  he  failed." 

'•  Can  you  prove  what  yon  affirm  ?"  asked  the 
governor,  cajjcrly. 


"  I  could,  if  Pierre  Moran  could  be  found," 
answered  Helen,  quickly. 

'•  Pierre  iloran,"  said  de  Bienville,  thought- 
fully. "  I  know  him  ;  a  dark,  sinister  looking 
man,  but  possessed  of  a  fearless  heart,  and  I  be- 
lieve him  honorable.  I  must  sift  this  matter  to 
tho  bottom.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  for 
a  moment  that  a  man  so  smoothly  spoken,  and 
apparently  so  candid  und  forgiving  withal,  can 
be  guilty  of  what  you  accuse  him.  If  it  should 
prove  so,  woe  bo  to  liim  " 

Do  Bienville  spoke  the  last  few  words  in  tliat 
linn  and  deep  toned  voice  which  characterized 
him  in  moments  of  excitement,  and  indieatcd  a 
fixed  and  iri<'i'->""-;-r-  purpose. 

Helen  .a  ,  up 7,  i.er  knees,  held  the  govern- 
ors hands  in  her  white  and  trenih'ing  fingers, 
and  shed  grateful  tears  upon  tlicm. 

'•  What  is  this  young  man  lo  you  '("  asked  de 
Bienville,  sorrowfully. 

'•  If  you  have  fathomed  my  secret,  be  still  gen- 
erous, my  benefactor,"  reidicd  Helen.  "  Deem 
mo  not  unmaidenly.  Deal  not  too  sternly  with 
your  poor  girl." 

••  God  forbid,  Helen,  that  I  should  deal  sternly 
with  you,"  returned  de  Bienville,  witli  emotion. 
"  It  is  not  in  my  heart.  I  could  not  be  stern 
with  you  if  I  would.  Cease  to  weep,  child  ; 
your  tears  move  me." 

'•  Then  will  I  continue  to  weep  !"  cried  Helen. 
"  Nay,  my  girl,  arise.  I  will  investigate  this 
matter  more  deeply;  for  I  tell  you  in  confidence 
I  wish  to  save  this  man.  He  interests  mc  in 
spite  of  myself.  You  should  have  scon  him 
when  on  trial.  How  his  noble  figure  dilated 
with  the  conscious  pride  of  manly  strength  to 
bear  the  worst !  what  indomitable  energy  of 
spirit  flashed  in  his  eyes ;  with  what  heroic  I'or- 
titude  and  courage  ho  bore  his  fato.  But  where 
is  this  Pierre  Moran  ?     Can  he  be  found  !' 

"  An  order  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  he 
fled  for  safety  to  the  forest." 

''Ah,  yes,  I  remember  about  the  warrant." 
'•  It  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  Lesage  that  ho 
should  not  testify  at  the  trial  of  Henri,"  added 
Helen. 
'■  And  why  not  ?"  asked  the  governor. 
"For  tho  very  good   reason,   as   I  have  just 
learned,  that  Captain  Lesage   had   oflcred  him 
two  hundred  pounds  to  take  the  life  of  Henri." 
"  Helen,  arc  you  sure  that  there  is  no  mistake 
about   this  1"  asked   de  Bienville,  with  solemn 
earnestness. 

'■  I  feel  very  sure  that  I  have  not  been  misin- 
formed. And  this  is  not  all ;'  I  hoard  that  ho  is 
oven  now  plotting  with  some  of  your  enemies  to 
have  you  recalled  to  France." 

'•  My  dear  Helen,  you  astonish  me  beyond  ex- 
pression. I  must  attend  to  this.  I  feel  that  you 
arc  not  altogether  wrong,"  rejoined  the  governor, 
hurriedly,  and  considerably  excited. 

Helen  kissed  tho  governors  hand,  and  arose 
from  her  knees  with  her  face  glowing  with  new 
hope. 

De  Bienville  gently  put  back  the  dark  masses 
of  her  dishevelled  hair,  gazed  earnestly  and  ten- 
derly into  her  face,  and  then  bending  f'orwaid, 
gravely  kissed  her  fair  brow. 

Helen  inclined  her  head  and  received  the  salute 
gracefully. 

'•  Go,  my  child,  and  by  the  help  of  Heaven,  I 
will-do  my  duty  by  you,"  he  said,  in  an  agitated 
voice.  "I  know  not  why  my  heart  turns  to- 
wards you  with  an  aflcciion  so  pure,  so  deep 
and  fatherly,  but  I  know  it  is  thus." 

While  the  governor  was  speaking,  a  messen- 
ger rushed  into  the  apartment  with  breathless 
haste,  dispensing  with  all  the  forms  of  etiquette. 
'■  I  come  to  inform  your  excellency,"  he  cried, 
in  hot  haste,  "  that  Henri  Delcroix  has  escaped. 
The  two  sentinels,  and  the  jailer,  were  found 
this  morning  locked  into  the  cell  which  he  had 
occui)ied.  Captain  Lesage  is  almost  frantic  wiili 
fury,  and  has  despatched  men  in  every  direction 
to  find  the  prisoner ;  but  everybody  that  has 
heard  of  the  escape  s.iys  it  will  be  of  no  use, 
because  long  before  this  time  he  is  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  and  surrounded  by  a  thousand 
warriors." 

Willi  a  cry  of  joy  Helen  sank  fainting  upon 
the  floor. 

'•  I  thank  you  for  your  promptness  in  bringing 
nic  the  important  news,"  said  the  governor,  "i 
will  attend  to  it." 

Waving  bis  hand  for  the  messenger  to  go,  do 
Bienville  raised  his  ward  in  his  arms  and  placed 
her  in  an  easy  chair,  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
recovered. 

"Escaped!"  she   cried,   with  a  smile  of  joy. 
"  Kscaiicd  !  gone  !  safe  !  Heaven  be  praised  !" 
"Oho   ihiug   von    linvc   forgotten,'    »aid  ll.e 


governor.     "  His  escape   and  flight  proves  his 

guilt" 

"  By  no  means.     It  seems  to  me  the  only  way 
to   establish  his   innocence ;   for  no   man   can   • 
prove  his  own  innocence   after   his   death,"  re- 
turned Helen. 

"  A  very  higenious  argument,''  ansvv-ercd  de 
Bienville,  with  a  smile.  And  then  he  added 
immediately  in  a  low  voice,  "  Were  it  not  trea- 
son to  my  king  and  country.  I  would  say — on 
your  account — I  am  not  sorry  that  he  has  thus 
escaped." 

"Ever  kind,  ever  indulgent,  ever  gencrou.s," 
replied  ILlen.  ■■  You  overwhelm  mc  with  good- 
ness, you  fill  mo  with  adn-iration." 

Saying  those  words  our  heroine  retired  to  her 
chamber,  with  her  heart  lightened  of  its  burden 
of  sorrow.  Providence  had  indeed  interposed 
it.5  saving  hand  to  shield  the  innocent. 

The  light  stejis  of  Helen  had  scarcely  ceased 
to  be  heard,  when  the  tall  and  majestic  figure  of 
the  iirincess.  La  Glorieuse,  swept  unannounced 
into  the  apartment.  Unabashed  and  self  jios- 
sessed.  she  paused  before  the  govciTior. 

"  (ire.at  chief,"  she  said,  calmly  and  distinctly, 
and  in  good  French,  "I  have  come  to  bring  this 
spcnlinri  hark  from  the  White  Kover." 

"  Be  seated,  daughter  of  tho  Sun,"  said  de 
Bienville,  courteously  recovering  fiom  his  sur- 
prise at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  tho  prin- 
cess. "  Be  seated,  while  I  talk  with  the  "  speak- 
ing bark." 

The  governor  nnrollcd  the  scroll  of  bark  which 
La  Glorieuse  had  given  him,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"GovmxoR  DE  Bienville: 

"  Though  doomul  to  a  felon's  death,  and 
forced  to  fly  from  my  own  people  for  safetv,  I 
have  not  yet  learned  lo  be  the  enemy  of  the 
French.  But  could  I  so  far  forgot  myself  as  to 
harbor  a  traitor's  thoughts,  at  the  expiration  of 
a  single  week  I  could  appear  before  New  Or- 
leans at  the  head  of  three  thousand  warriors. 
Such  is  not  my  purpose,  for  I  would  not  forego 
the  claims  of  humanity  for  the  sake  of  punishing 
a  single  enemy,  though  an  enemy  who  has  well- 
nigh  effected  my  ruin. 

"I  do  not  reproach  your  excellency  for  the  jiart 
you  have  taken  in  my  disgrace.  I  can  read  hu- 
man nature  well  enough  to  know  that  you  acted 
conscientiously,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of 
your  best  judgment,  and  I  oven  read  sympathy 
for  me  in  your  earnest  eyes.  I  forgive  you  freely, 
and  v.'iih  real  sincerity,  though  deeply  regretting 
that  a  lofty  and  honorable  mind  sliould  be  de- 
ceived by  a  perjured  villain.  My  conscience, 
Govenior  do  Bienville,  almost  accuses  me  of 
injustice  to  the  fiiendly  though  savage  people 
whom  I  am  among,  for  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
you ;  but  his  is  a  hard  and  cruel  heart  indeed 
who  would  not  saciifice  something  to  save  his 
countrymen  from  destruction. 

"  Allow  mo  to  respectfully  urge  upon  yon  the 
p  opriety,  and  necossiiy  even,  of  sending  more 
men  to  Natchez.  That  part  of  ihe  French  colo- 
ny will  soon  have  need  of  brave  and  determined 
defenders.  Let  the  slaves  bo  well  watched,  for 
you  have  much  to  far  from  thorn.  There  is 
ono  among  them  calhd  Samlea — a  man  of  much 
resolution  and  courage — who  is  a  leading  spirit 
in  the  insurr«ction;iry  movement.  You  will  per- 
haps form  some  idea  of  how  much  you  have  to 
fear,  when  I  inform  you  that  Eed-Slioe,  the  cele- 
brated Ch'ckasaw  chief,  is  at  tlie  head  of  tho 
hostile  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  The  object  of  this  alliance  and  conspi- 
racy, of  whi'di  I  am  accus'd  as  being  the  prime 
mover,  is  the  total  extinction  of  tl'O  French 
colony,  as  has  already  been  represented  to  you 
by  L-sagc,  who  by  some  means  really  obtained 
information  concerning  the  projected  movement. 

"But  even  Lesage  has  no  idea  of  the  real  dan- 
ger wiiich  now  menaces  the  French.  Much  of 
that  which  he  has  inrale  oath  to,  was  mere  mat- 
ter of  guess-work  with  him  ;  and  the  I'Crii  is  ten, 
vea.  an  hundred  times  more  imminent  tlian  lie 
imagines.  I  am  doing  all  in  my  ])Owor  to  avert 
this  cloud  of  destruction  hovering  over  Louisi- 
ana. Heaven  kr.ows  how  canies  ly  I  hope  that 
inv  efl'orH  may  ho  crowned  wiih  success. 

•■  Sorvidal  isstationiil  among  ihc  Chickasaws, 
ostensibly  as  an  agent,  l.'.it  really  as  a  spy.  He 
had  better  be  recalled.  The  Indians  have  fath- 
omed his  purpose,  and  he  is  not  safe  a  single 
hour.  I  shall  advise  him  to  leave  when  I  see 
him.  He  can  effect  nothing  by  staying  among 
them,  for  they  are  too  shrewd  to  admit  him  to 
their  councils  or  confidence.  If  the  destruction 
of  the  colony  can  be  averted  in  no  other  way.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  produce  hostilities  between  the 
Chiekasawj  and   (,'lioctaw.;.   and    thus  turn    the 
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tide  of  battle  in  that  direction.  If  it  be  true  that 
you  havu  a  sccivt  and  even  active  agent  or  sp)', 
wlio  is  unecasinsly  hoverini;  with  silence  and 
secrcsy  among  the  various  Indian  tribes,  he  wiil 
assure  you  that  I  have  spoken  truly,  and  advised 
you  for  the  best,  as  lime  will  pro\e. 

•'  If  the  tongue  of  rumor  speaks  not  falsely, 
there  is  one  in  your  employ  w-hosc  mysterious 
3iovcnients,  whose  flittings  from  place  to  place, 
almost  entitle  him  to  the  faculty  of  ubi.juily. 
Seek  his  counsel,  and  learn  whether  Henri  Del- 
croix  is  a  friend  to  his  people.  I  send  this 
'  speaking  Inxrk '  l)y  the  hand  of  one  whom  you 
know,  the  jn'oud  daughter  of  the  Sun,  who  is  my 
friend,  and  a  friend  of  peace.  Begging  as  a  favor 
that  you  will  assure  your  ward — my  foster-sister 
— tlnit  I  am  in  safety,'  I  remain  your  humble 
servant.  Hexki  Delcroix.' 

The  surprise  of  do  Bienville  upon  the  perusal 
of  this  missive  was  extreme.  If  he  had  previously 
felt  anv  misgivings  in  regard  to  tlie  honesty  of 
Lesage,  they  were  now  increased,  while  hi.s  in- 
terest in  Henri  grew  in  proportion  as  his  doubts 
of  the  captain's  honesty  assuoacd  a  more  tangible 
form. 

"  Daughter  of  the  Sun,''  said  dc  Bienville, 
turning  to  the  princess,  "  do  the  Natclicz  desire 
peace,  or  are  they  preparing  for  war  V 

"  My  people  love  peace,  if  it  can  ho  had  on 
honorable  terms,"  replied  La  Glorieusc. 

"  They  shall  have  them,"'  answered  the  gov- 
ernor. "  You  may  tell  the  Great_Sun  that  the 
^French  chief  will  do  them  justice.  If  they  have 
been  wronged  they  sliall  be  righted.  Since  1  have 
exercised  authority  in  the  colony  I  have  been 
friendly  to  the  Natchez." 

"  The  words  of  the  wise  chief  shall  be  repeated 
to  the  Great  Sun,"  replied  tlie  princess,  and  with 
a  slight  inclination  of  tlie  head  she  swept  from 
the  room  with  the  same  majestic  movement  with 
which  she  had  entered. 


CHAPTER  XL 

TUB   PLOT — THE   ABDUCTION. 

With  the  reader's  permission  we  shall  now 
return  to  Lesage.  After  leaving  Helen  Lerowe, 
he  was  joined  by  a  man  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  well  proportioned,  and  of  good  address.  It 
was  Monsieur  Hubert,  the  king's  commissary — 
a  person  appointed  by  his  majesty  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  all  tho  colonial  officers  and  report 
the  same. 

This  was  not  an  enviable  office,  but  it  ac- 
corded well  with  the  disposition  of  Hubert,  wlio 
was  a  man  of  no  principle,  ever  [dotting  and 
designing,  knowing  no  higher  ambition  than  the 
gratification  of  self.  lie  cared  not  who  sank  or 
■who  swam,  so  long  as  he  floated  safely  upon  tho 
tide.  The  convcr.sation  whieli  passed  between 
the  commissary  and  Captain  Lesage,  will  give 
the  reader  a  better  idea  of  his  true  character  than 
aught  we  could  write  by  way  of  description. 

"  Well,  captain,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  free 
and  easy  air,  '■  how  speeds  your  wooing  ?'' 

'•But  indifferently  ;  and  in  fact  I  may  as  well 
sav  it  speeds  not  at  all,"  replied  Lesage. 

"  She  is  still  obstinate  then,"  replied  the  com- 
missary. 

"Ay,  more  wilful  than  ever.  I  am  convinced 
that  I  can  never  woo  her  by  fair  and  gentle 
means,"  answered  Lesage,  impatiently. 

"  Tlien  you  must  resort  to  more  summary 
proceeding,  moti  cher  amie,^'  rejoined  Hubert. 

"  Quite  true,  Hubert ;  but  how  do  i/oii  prosper 
in  wooing  1"  said  Lesage. 

'■  No  better  than  yourself,  and  possibly  not  so 
Well.  Why,  would  you  believe  it,  she  scorned 
me  with  the  air  of  a  princess, "  rejoined  the  king's 
commissary. 

"A  spirited  girl  is  Mademoiselle  Adelaide," 
answered  the  captain,  witli  a  smile ;  for  he  was 
secretly  rejoiced  that  his  companion  in  wicked- 
ness had  succeeded  no  better  than  himself. 

'•  Spirited  enough.  I  admit ;  but  she's  a  splen- 
did girl,  Lesage.  A  defeat  would  mortify  me 
not  a  little.  The  pride  of  Mademoiselle  Ridelle 
must  by  some  means  be  humbled.  My  good 
captain,  let  us  devise  some  effectual  means  for 
the  speedy  accompliihmcnt  of  our  mutual  wish- 
es." added  the  commissary. 

'■  It  is  done !"  exclaimed  Lesage,  promptly. 
"  I  have  plotted  too  deeply,  and  risked  too  much 
already  to  be  baffled  at  last.  M.  Hubert,  what 
do  you  propose  ?'' 

"  That  we  abduct  both  the  young  ladies,"  re- 
plied the  commissary,  with  energy. 

"  I  have  tliought  of  the  same,  and  it  is  feasible. 
By  what  agencies  shall  we  effect  our  purpose  ? 


Have  you  resolved  upon   any  plan  ?"  said  the 

captain,  anxiously. 

"  I  have  thought  of  several  schemes,  but  the 
more  intricate  part  of  the  ])!otting  I  shall  entrust 
to  you,"  answered  Hubert,  with  a  light  laugli. 

'•Of  course  we  must  not  be  known  in  the 
matter  ourselves,"  returned  Lesage. 

'■  Certainly  not.  We  must  employ  men  less 
scrupulous,"  retorted  the  commissary,  with  a 
significant  look.  "  I  have,  yon  are  aware,  recently 
visited  the  region  of  the  Sabine  river.  By  nu- 
merous presents,  and  as  many  promises,  I  Iiave 
made  myself  quite  popular  among  the  Camau- 
chcs.  a  bold  and  warlike  nation.  I  have  thought 
that  they  might  be  made  useful  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  object." 

"Happy  circumstance!  felicitous  thought!" 
exclaimed  Lesage,  joyfully.  '•  If  by  any  means 
Mademoiselles  Helen  and  Adelaide  could  be 
conveyed  to  the  country  of  the  Camanches  with 
secrecy  and  despatch,  what  would  hinder  us 
from  following  them  at  our  leisure,  and  enjoying 
the  reward  of  perseverance.  Wlio  would  sus- 
jiect  us  of  being  concerned  in  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  the  mademoiselles  !  I  stand  high 
in  tlio  esteem  of  tho  governor,  and  you  are  in 
equal  rejiute  with  the  ministry  and  the  king." 

"  I  confess,''  rejoined  Hubert,  ••  that  I  can  think 
of  nothing  better.  The  plan  indeed  seems  per- 
fectly practicable.  Moreover  I  am  daily  and 
hourly  expecting  a  vi.sit  from  a  party  of  Caman- 
ches, with  whom  I  am  driving  a  close  bargain 
for  a  tract  of  land.  I  will  look  to  it  that  they 
are  put  in  the  best  of  humor  by  liberal  presents 
of  beads,  pipes,  knives,  hatchets  and  guns.  Tho 
king  can  well  spare  some  of  his  treasures,  and 
afl'ord  to  pay  a  high  premium  for  the  friendship 
of  this  powerful  tribe." 

"  But  will  this  deputation  enter  tho  town 
openly  T' 

No  ;  a  trusty  messenger  will  warn  me  of  their 
approach.  They  will  encamp  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Mississippi.' 

"Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate.  But  now 
arises  anotiier  difficulty  to  be  considered.  By 
what  means  shall  we  entice  the  young  girls  far 
enough  from  the  town  to  render  their  abduction 
safe  and  certain.  If  by  an  ingenious  expedient 
we  could  induce  tliem  to  venture  to  the  borders 
of  tlie  town  the  rest  might  be  easily  managed.'' 
"  Tut  your  wits  at  work,  Lesage,"  returned 
Hubert. 

'•  if  I  could  imitate  the  handwriting  of  Pierre 
Moran,  I  think  it  could  bo  aiTangcd  to  our 
wishes,"  said  the  captain. 

At  this  juncture  Lesage  looked   up  and  saw 
Sergeant  Dumont  approaching  with  much  haste. 
"  What  has  happened  now,  I  wonder!"  said 
the  commissary. 

"  Captain  Lesage  !"  exclaimed  Sergeant  Du- 
mont, hurriedly,  "  the  prisoner  has  escaped." 

'•  Suae  JJien .'''  cried  Lesage,  turning  deadly 
pale.  How  did  it  happen  ?  What  gross  care- 
lessness caused  such  a  catastrophe  ;'' 

'•  He  was  liberated  by  some  friends  who  came 
from  the  forest.  One  of  them  was  an  Indian, 
the  other  a  white  man,  as  I  am  informed  by  the 
jailer,  whom  I  found  locked  into  the  prisoner's 
cell,  together  with  the  two  .sentinels." 

"  Good  heavens  !  ^ly  plans  arc — "  The 
captain  checked  himself.  "  In  the  name  of  won- 
der. Sergeant  Dumont,  how  came  the  sentinels 
in  the  cell  ?'' 

"  They  were  surprised,  captain,  during  tho 
storm  of  last  night,  and  bound.  Tho  rest  you 
can  readily  imagine,"  returned  Dumont. 

"Send  parties  of  men  in  every  direction,  and 
endeavor  to  recapture  tlic  ofrendcr,"  added  Le- 
sage, recovering  himself  somewhat. 

"But  he  has  gone  to  tho  forest,  captain,  most 
probably,  and  pursuit  will  be  utterly  useless." 

"  Tlicre  is  reason  in  what  he  affirms,"  said  the 
commissary. 

"  There  is,''  replied  the  captain,  "  but  never- 
theless, make  some  efi'orts  to  retake  him,  Du- 
mont.'' 

The  sergeant  touched  his  cap  and  withdrew. 
■•  My  plans  are  defeated,  Hubert ;  ruin  stares 
me  in  the  face !"'  exclaimed  Lesage.  "  This 
Henri  Delcroix  will  not  rest  until  he  has  estab- 
lished his  innocence.  The  governor  will  mis- 
trust me  and  I  shall  bo  cas'iiercd,  and  perhaps 
worse  than  that ;  for  do  Bienville  is  summary  in 
his  proceedings  when  thoroughly  aroused." 

"  Fear  nothing  from  him,"  said  the  commis- 
sary. "  I  have  written  to  the  ministry  as  I 
promised  you,  and  do  Bienville  will  be  recalled, 
or  I  am  no  prophet.  If  it  becomes  too  warm 
for  you  here  before  that  time,  you  can  absent 
yourself  for  a  period  until  the  storm  blows  over.'' 


"  I  thank  you  for  these  drops  of  comfort,  M. 
Hubert.  If  you  can  throw  around  mc  the  aegis 
of  your  protection,  I  can  easily  carry  out  our 
plans  in  relation  to  the  Mademoiselles  Helen 
and  Adelaide,  for  I  can  forge  the  handwriting  of 
Henri  Delcroix  to  perfection.  I  will  forge  a 
note  to  Helen  Lerowe,  requesting  her  to  meet 
her  lover  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in  tho 
edge  of  the  forest.  Pieirc  Moran,  the  lover  of 
Adelaide,  shall  also  be  spoken  of  in  the  note, 
and  tho  two  will  go  to  the  place  of  meeting  to- 
gether to  enjoy  a  charming  lele-a-tele  with  tlieir 
chosen  swains.     What  more  can  bo  desired  than 

this  r 

"I  prf>  lounce  the  plot  nearly  perfect!"  cried 
the  co'aniissary,  joyfully.  "  Tlic  details  of  the 
sclicf.i  •  '.ve  will  arrange  at  our  leisure.  In  the 
meantime  borrow  no  trouble  about  dc  Bienville 
and  Henri  Delcroix.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
influence  enough  to  protect  you.  It  shall  be  my 
care  to  keep  you  admonished  of  the  state  of  the 
governor's  feelings  ;  so  make  yourself  easy. 
After  you  have  written  the  note,  sliow  it  to  me." 

Tlie  king's  commissary  paused  and  looked 
eagerly  towards  the  Levee. 

"  Tho  saints  be  praised  !''  he  exclaimed,  joy- 
fully ;  "  for  there  comes  my  messenger.  The 
deputation  of  Camanches  has  arrived.  Fortune 
favors  us,  my  dear  captain.  The  mademoiselles 
are  ours.  Write  the  tender  hillei-doux,  and  I  will 
hasten  to  arrange  all  with  my  red  friends.  I 
will  be  with  you  before  night." 

Witli  these  words  Lesage  and  the  king's  com- 
missary parted. 

If  Helen  Lerowe  had  wished  for  sympathy  in 
the  hour  of  her  sorrow,  before  night  she  as  ar- 
dently desired  to  share  her  joy  witli  the  same 
faithful  friends.  The  sun  was  low  in  the  heav- 
ens when  sliC  walked  with  light  and  bounding 
footsteps  towards  Riddle's  for  the  second  lime. 
The  consciousness  that  Henri  was  at  liberty  was 
that  which  made  her  happy,  and  changed  the 
whole  current  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
immediate  peril  being  past,  she  felt  assured  that 
his  innocence  would  ultimately  be  proved. 

As  Helen  turned  into  Bourbon  street,  a  stran- 
ger came  up  from  the  direction  of  the  Levee, 
who  paused  and  regarded  her  a  moment  with 
mnch  earnestness.  He  then  passed  her,  placing 
a  folded  paper  in  her  hand,  saying,  as  he  did  so  : 

"  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  this  is  t'or  yon." 

The  stranger  walked  hastily  0:1.  Our  heroine 
glanced  at  the  paper  and  saw  her  name  written 
upon  it  in  the  well-known  characters  of  Henri. 
With  a  blnsli  of  pleasure  she  placed  the  precious 
document  in  her  bo<om  and  qui  -kencd  her  pace. 
When  she  reached  M.  Kidelle's,  and  after  the 
first  congratulations,  she  drew  tho  paper  from 
the  place  whore  it  had  been  so  carefully  depos- 
ited, and  read  as  follows : 

"Deakf.st  Heliov: 

••  Before  this  hour,  doubtless,  you  have 
heard  of  my  escape  from  prison.  Yes,  1  am 
free,  and  in  the  boundless  forest  again.  I  can 
again  hunt  upon  the  margin  of  tiie  beautiful 
lakes,  and  repose  on  llio  banks  of  the  running 
rivers.  I  can  inhale  the  pure  breezes  of  heaven, 
and  listen  to  the  songs  of  the  glccsome  birds. 
My  blood  is  no  longer  chilled  by  prison  damps, 
and  there  are  no  fetters  upon  my  limbs. 

"  Would  you  sec  mc.  Helen  '!  Would  yon  say 
a  gentle  word  to  one  doomed  to  a  felon's  fate  ? 
Would  you  render  lighter  the  burden  of  wrongs 
that  bear  mc  down  1  Come,  then,  to  the  cypress 
tree  w^here  we  met  once  some  months  since ; 
come  during  the  half  hour  after  sunset  to-night. 
It  is  possible  that  you  can  prevail  on  Adelaide 
Riddle  to  aceompany  you,  and  by  so  doing 
confer  a  favor  on  the  gallant  Pierre  Moran,  wiio 
will  be  with  me.  Do  not  deem  me  bold  in  mak- 
ing this  request,  for  I  do  not  urge  you  to  confer 
so  great  a  pleasure  upon  me ;  but  I  should  ever 
be  grateful  for  your  condescension.  The  satis- 
faction of  seeing  you  again  would  l>anish  from 
my  mind  the  memory  of  half  its  recent  wrongs. 
If  I  do  not  sec  you  to-night  beneath  the  shade 
of  tho  cypress,  I  will  be  at  tlie  same  spot  to- 
morrow night,  and  please  myself  with  a  faint 
hope  that  you  are  coming,  but  that  your  foot- 
steps linger  to  Iry  my  love. 

"Dear  Helen,  I  have  room  to  write  no  more. 
Offering  you  the  best  homage  of  my  heart,  I 
remain,  Yours  truly. 

Hexri." 

Mademoiselle  Lerowe  read  this  note  with  a 
pleasure  known  only  to  the  woman  who  trulv 
loves.  She  felt,  the  blood  mantling  her  cheeks, 
and  her  pulses  confessed  a  quicker  motion. 
With  a  bashful  smile  she  handed  the  paper  to 
Adelaide. 


"  Shall  I  read,  mademoiselle  ?"  she  asked. 
"You  may,  undoubtedly,"  replied  Helen,  with 
a  smile. 

Adelaide  availed  herself  of  the   lilicrty  thus 
given,  and  read  the  note  with  evident  jileasure. 
"  Who  cares  for  Pierre  Moran  ?"  she  exclaim- 
ed, with  aft'ectcd  contempt. 

"Mademoiselle  Ridelle  cares  for  him,"  said 
Helen. 

"Not  at  all;  nevertheless  I  will  consent  to  go 
with  you  for  comij.my,"  returned  Adelaide. 

"  I  have  not  said  that  I  should  go,'  answered 
Helen. 

"But  of  course  you  will,''  added  Adelaide. 
"  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a 
a  person  is  requested  to  do  a  thing  she  will  do 
it,"  rejoined  Helen. 

"  Yet  it  does  usually  hap])cn  that  young  ma- 
demoiselles go  to  meet  their  lovers  by  moon- 
light," said  Adelaide. 

"Let  Ui  speak  .seriously,  Adelaide. 
"  With  all  my  heart,  mademoiselle." 
"  I  wiil  seriously  assure  you,  then,  to  liegin 
with,  that  I  do  not  feel  as  though  I  ought  to 
comply  with  Henri's  request.  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  maidenly  to  grant  him  an  interview 
under  such  circumstances.  My  heart,  Adelaide, 
tells  me  to  go,  but  there  is  a  secret  monitor 
within  my  bosom  that  bids  me  stav.'' 

"  Would  it  not  give  you  pleasure  to  see  him, 
mademoiselle  ?" 

"  AV'hy  do  you  ask,  Adelaide  ?  Do  you  not 
road  your  answer  upon  my  glowing  checks,  and 
in  my  earnest  movements  ?  Jlost  gladlv  would 
I  fly  to  meet  my  foster-brother." 

"  How  convenient  it  is  for  you  to  call  him 
brothn:  Ah,  Helen,  what  a  nice  excuse  for  lov- 
ing him  !' 

"And  what  excuse  have  you  for  loving  Pierre 
Moran  V  asked  Helen. 

"  I  have  never  said  I  loved  him,  Mademoisello 
Helen." 

"Not  with  your  lips,  hut  your  actions  have 
been  telling  me  so  this  long  time." 

"  AVhy,  mademoiselle  !''  exclaimed  Adelaide, 
with  a  blush. 

"I  think  I  shall  not  go  to  the  cypress  tree," 
said  Helen,  after  a  pause. 

"  That  would  be  cruel,  after  Henri  has  suffered 
so  much." 
"  It  might  seem  so  at  the  first  thought." 
"  He  risks  his  life  every  time  he  comes  near 
New  Orleans,  you  know,  Helen." 
"  Too  true,  Adelaide.'' 

"  Then  it  is  evidently  your  duty  to  see  him  to- 
night, and  prevent  him  from  coming  again." 

"  You  use  powerful  and  convincing  arguments, 
Adelaide,  especially  when  the  heart  is  already 
prompting  mo  to  that  course,"  said  Helen,  with 
a  smile  and  a  blush. 

"It  is  near  sunset ;  let  us  go  before  you  return 
home.  I  love  to  watdi  the  sun  go  down  behind 
the  distant  hills,  and  see  his  last  beams  lingering 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  as  if  caressing 
them  before  retiring.  Come,  do  not  say  no,  be- 
cause I  know  you  admire  the  beauties  of  a  niddy 
sunset  as  much  or  more  than  I  do.  You  are 
all  ready — no  excuses — away  to  the  cypres* 
shade,"  said  Adelaide. 

"  Vriiere  are  you  going,  girls  ?''  asked  Ma- 
dame Ridelle,  when  she  saw  Helen  and  Adelaide 
leaving  the  house. 

"  To  sec  the  sun  set,"  replied  Adelaide,  gaily. 
"  Wlio.sc  son  ?"  returned  Madame  Ridciio. 
"That's  a  pun,  mother;  it  is  wicked  to  play 
upon  words,"  replied  the  daughter. 

"  Well,  do  not  go  far,  or  you  will  bo  running 
into  danger.  Several  Indians  have  been  seen 
hovering  aliout  the  outskirts  of  the  town  lately. 
Do  not  go  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  for  we  have 
had  sorrow  enough,  recently,  and  if  anything 
should  happen  to  you  and  Mademoiselle  Helen, 
it  would  quite  unnerve  mc,'  returned  Madame 
Ridelle,  with  true  motherly  earnestness. 

"  We  will  be  very  cautious,  dear  mother," 
answered  Adelaide,  and  then  Helen  walked 
slowly  away  towards  what  is  now  known  as  St. 
James's  street ;  a  .ipot  which  was  then  covered 
by  a  heavy  growtli. 

As  Helen  moved  on,  enlivenc<i  by  the  conver- 
sation of  her  companion,  she  felt  her  spirits  re- 
viving, and  the  mental  depression  which  she  had 
felt  for  the  last  half  hour,  leaving  her.  The 
sun  was  setting  when  they  reached  the  cypress 
named  in  the  note.  Irs  burning  disc  glowed  fiery 
red  as  it  sank  gently  and  almost  imperceptibly 
in  tho  farolf  west.  Its  depai-ting  beams  fell 
with  undimmed  splendor  upon  the  cypress 
bouglu  over  the  heads  of  the  young  girls, 
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TIBW   OF   PASIS,    FBOM    THE    BBIDOR    lOUIS    PHILIPPF. 


THE  CITY  OF  PARIS. 

The  view  of  Paris  which  we  present  above  is 
one  of  great  accuracy  and  beauty,  and  gives  a 
general  idea  of  the  aspect  of  this  capital  of  revo- 
lutions, emperors,  presidents,  and  mock  republi- 
canism. All  eyes  have  lately  been  turned  to- 
wards France,  by  reason  of  the  bold  stroke  of 
political  policy  adopted  by  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
really  seems  successful  in  one  of  the  most  daring 
coup  d'etat  which  has  ever  been  practised  on  a 
large  scale.  Paris  is  said  to  he  France,  and  it  is 
indeed  so,  to  all  intents  and  ptirposes.  Below 
we  present  a  fine  view  of  the  Place  dc  la  Con- 
corde, and  a  sort  of  birds-eye  view  of  the  city, 
giving  some  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  the  French 
capital,  and  particularly  of  this  far-famed  and 
beautiful  square.  In  this  connection  wc  can 
hardly  resist  the  temptation  to  enlarge  a  little 
upon  the  present  exceedingly  interesting  state  of 
political  affairs  in  France.  Kapolcon  tlie  Little 
has  thus  far  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  has 
been  inaugurated  into  the  posiiion  that  he  has 
doubtless  resolved  shall  be  the  stepping  stone 
to  the  imperial  robe,  and  the  coveted  title  of 
emperor. 


PREACHERS. 

If  a  sermon  be  good  enough  for  anything,  it 
ought  to  apply  the  Word  of  God  to  the  condi- 
tions and  vicissitudes  of  life  ;  it  ought  to  connect 
and  pervade  life,  and  to  introduce  and  vivify 
eternity  in  time.  If,  indeed,  the  preacher,  as  a 
real  "  soul-cnrc,"  were  to  live  all  the  week  with 
and  among  his  congregation,  he  would  find  the 
occasion  and  the  means  for  this  sort  of  preach- 
ing. In  such  a  case,  his  experience  of  the  week 
would  suggest  to  him  ever}'  Sunday  some  special 
and  individual  point  to  enlarge  upon  and  incul- 
cate, according  to  the  capacities  and  wants  of 
his  hearers.  But  wliere  does  the  clergyman 
thus  live  and  preach  ?  Nowhere  ;  and  it  is  for 
that  very  reason  that  all  the  sermons  I  ever 
heard  or  read  deal  in  generalities ;  it  is  a  mere 
accident  if  any  one  of  the  hearers  can  retain  and 
apply  any  particular  point.  But  whenever  a 
seiTnon  sliows  some  feature  of  life  or  experience  ; 
whenever  a  true  clergyman  and  "  soul-curer  "  gets 
up  and  tells  what  he  has  seen  or  heard  at  the 
bed  of  death,  or  in  the  cottage  of  the  poor,  or, 
perhaps,  in  the  care-fillod  house  of  the  rich  man 
— O.  how  silent  is  the  church  at  such  times ! 
How  still  and  attentive  are  the  parishioners, 
who  just  before  showed  nought  but  indifference 
and  weariness  !  It  often  happens  that  the  preach- 
er is  not  aware  how  he  made  the  impression, 
and  why,  and  that  he  obliterates  it  by  reflections 
wliich  he,  poor  man,  must  needs  tack  to  the  liv- 


ing facts  he  has  given  us.  I  would  often  have 
given  anything  to  shut  the  clergyman's  mouth 
at  the  right  time.  And  I  will  confess,  I  have 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  for  the 
Church,  if  all  preaching  could  be  prohibited  for 
the  next  ten  years.  Since  there  must  be  some 
teaching.  I  would  have  the  clergymen  read  good 
old  sermons  and  homilies  of  the  fathers  and  re- 
formers, and  good  and  short  explanations  of 
the  Scripture.' — but  not  a  word  of  their  own 
should  they  say. — Babylon  and  Jerusalem. 


HORSRg  FEEDING  ONE  ANOTHER. 

M.  de  Boussanelle,  captain  of  cavalry,  in  the 
regiment  of  Beauvilliers,  relates,  in  his  Military 
01).=en'ations.  printed  at  Paris,  1760,  "That,  in 
the  year  1757,  an  old  horse  of  his  company, 
that  was  very  fine  and  full  of  mettle,  had  his 
teeth  all  pn  a  sudden  so  worn  down  that  he  could 
not  chew  his  hay  and  com  ;  and  that  he  was  fed 
for  two  months,  and  would  still  have  been  so, 
had  he  been  kept,  by  two  horses  on  each  side  of 
him,  that  ate  in  the  same  manger ;  that  these  two 
horses  drew  hay  from  the  rack,  which  they 
chewed,  and  afterwards  threw  before  the  old 
horse ;  that  they  did  the  same  with  the  oats, 
which  they  ground  very  sirall,  and  also  put  be- 
fore him  :  this."  adds  he,  "was  observed  and  wit- 
nessed by  a  whole  company  of  cavalry,  officers 
and  men.' — Military  Skttches 


GRAND  ELEMENT  OF  SUCCESS. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  manuscripts,  let 
me  earnestly  recommend  to  all  who  handle  the 
pen,  whether  in  writing  plays  for  managers,  pre- 
scriptions for  patients,  articles  for  editors  of  pe- 
riodicals, or  petitions  and  memorials  to  the 
powers  that  be,  to  study  calipraphy.  Many  plays 
have  been  thrown  aside,  many  articles  have  been 
returned,  many  prescriptions  misinterpreted,  and 
many  petitions  neglected,  because  it  was  either 
impossible  or  difficult  to  decipher  them.  Next 
to  the  possession  of  a  good  hereditary  estate  and 
a  good  temper,  a  good  handwriting  will  be  found 
the  best  auxiliary  to  push  through  life  with. — 
Dublin  University  Magazine. 


THE  MAGICAL  PENNV. 

Few  who  know  the  true  value  of  money, 
the  following  fact  will  teach  them  :  "  It  is  well 
known  to  what  prodigious  sums  money  improv- 
ed for  some  time  at  compound  interest,  will  in- 
crease ;  a  single  penny  so  improved  from  our 
Saviour's  birth  has  to  double  itself  every  four- 
teen years,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same,  put  out 
to  five  per  cent,  compound  interest  at  our  Sa- 
viour's birth,  would  by  this  time  ( he  wrote  this  in 
the  year  1773)  have  increased  to  more  money 
than  would  be  contained  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  globes,  each  equal  to  the  earth 
in  magnitude,  and  all  .'^ohd  gold  1" — Dr.  Price. 
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THE  LITTLE  DRUMMER. 

This  extraordinary  prodigy,  a  little  less  than 
four  years   of  age,  has  been  creating  especial 
surprise  and  pleasure  among  the  musical  world 
of  New  York,  and  more  especially  with  instru- 
mental performers      His  name   is   AVilliam  H, 
Marsh,  and  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
February  25th,  1848.     From  his  earliest  infancy, 
this  little  phenomenon  displayed  a  remarkable 
appreciation  of  time,  ana  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  use  his  little  hands,  their  first  impulses  seemed 
to  be  an  effort  to  i)roduce  regular  musical  sounds , 
by  drumming,  in  perfect  time,  any  air  that  struck 
his  ear.    Observing  the  bent  of  his   mind,  his 
father  was  induced  to  purchase  him  a  twenty 
five  cent  drum,  when  he  was  a  year  old,  which 
he  at  once  commenced  using,  without  any  in- 
struction.    Just  before   he  was    two  years  old, 
while  recovering  from  the  measles,  and  before 
he  could  sit  up,  he  would  cry  for  his  drum,  and 
sit  in  his  cradle  and  play  upon  it,   although  so 
weak  he  could  scarcely  hold  the  sticks.     At  the 
age  of  two,  having  worn  out  the   first  one,  his 
father  purchased  a  new^drum,  costing  fifty  cents, 
which  he  was   permitted   to   play   upon  in  the 
front  yard,  to  the  great  amusemjnt  of  the  crowds 
who   collected  in  the  streets  to  listen.     During 
the  last  summer  ho  was  taken  to  a  military  pa- 
rade, and  instead  of  being  attracted  by  the  nod- 
ding pluraas  and  gay  uniforms  of  the  soldiers, 
his  eye  and  ear  caught  and  followed  the  flfe  and 
drum,  which  was  the  first  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
he  seemad  crazy  to  try  his  hand  on  a  large  drum, 
with   something   better  than  whistling  to  drum 
by.     Although  ho  could  hardly  wield  the  large 
sticks,  yet  he  surprised  all   the  musicians,  and 
became  the  lion  of  the  haur.    Not  long  since  his 
father  was  solicited  by  a  member  of  the  corps  to 
which  he  is  attached,   to   have  him  presented. 
Ho  listened  to  the  drummers  a  moment,  meas- 
ured tap,  then  rattled  away,  foUoiving  the  music 
with  such  animation  and  precision  as  to  astonish 
all  present.     Tlie  corps  voted  him  a  whole  uni- 
form like  their  own,  in  which  he  has  appeared 
at  their  annual  ball.     The  little  drummer  has 
recently  given  several  concerts,   in   his  native 
city,  with  great  success,  and  attracted  crowded 
audiences,  as  well  as  in  this  city.    His  perform- 
ances at  the  Tremont  Temple  elicited  the  highest 
encomium?  of  praise  from  the  press,  and  were 
attended  by  large  and  delighted  audiences,  espe- 
cially the  juvenile  portion  of  our  community.  His 
touch  is  strons;  and  ra  inly,  and  most  singularly 
belies  the  tiny  arms  with  which  ho  handles  the 
drum-sticks,  while  his  appearance  is  that  of  one 
who   feels   what  he   is   doing.     la  short,  little 
Marsh  is  a  natural  drummer. 


ally  in  the  sovereign.  Indeed,  were  it  otherwise  , 
Lucknow  would  be  the  greatest  sufferer,  sur 
rounded  as  Oade  is,  by  a  host  of  warlike  rajahs, 
who  would  eagerly  seize  any  opportunities  for 
inroads  and  aggression,  but  whom  the  standing 
Birmy  of  India  keep  in  effectual  check.  On  the 
northern  boundary  is  the  kingdom  of  Nepanl, 
separated  from  Oude  by  a  range  of  lofty  hills, 
which  form  a  strong  barrier  and  keep  out  the 
otherwise  troublesome  Nepaulesc — a  fierce  race, 
and  who  have,  on  several  occasions,  given  mudi 
trouble.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Nepaml- 
esc  should  have  been  engaged  in  warfare  with 
the  Mantchou  Tartars  and  Chinese ;  still  more 
so,  that  they  should  have  been  always  signally 
defeated  by  the  latter,  generally  considered  so 
puerile  a  race  of  warriora . 


WILLIAM    H.    MARSU,    THE    INFANT    DRUMMER. 


PALVCB  AT  LUCIl\OVV. 

Lucknow,  the  oapital  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude, 
and  residence  of  the  sovereign,  is  a  wealthy  and 
populous  city.  The  palace  shown  below  is  a 
substantial  stone  building,  strongly  fortified. 
Miny  of  the  temples  and  public  edifices  are 
very  picturestiue,  and  with  the  numsrous  domjs 
aad  minarets,  present  a  striking  appearance  to 
the  eye.  Here  all  the  gorgeous  splendor  of 
eastern  magniflcenee  is  seen;    the   picturesfjue 


dresses  of  the  high  caste  natives,  the  soldiers, 
attendants  on  the  king,  with  numerous  elephants 
gaily  caparisoned,  met  with  everywhere  about 
the  town  and  its  environs,  press  the  beholder 
with  astonishment  and  admiration.  The  king- 
dom of  Oude,  situated  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  East  India  Company's  territory,  has  al- 
ways enjoyed  Biitish  protection  and  friendship. 
A  resident  envoy  is  located  there  with  a  small 
retinue,  and  the  British  have  always  found  a  firm 


KOSSUTH   AND  THE  BIBLB. 

A  large  Bible  was  presented  to  the  great  Huft- 
garian  patriot,  in  London,  recently.  Upon  re- 
ceiving it,  Kossuth  said : 

I  take  it  for  no  merit  in  my  life,  that  I  am  a, 
religious  raan^not  for  any  merit  of  mine,  but 
because  it  is  a  necessity  to  every  honest  and 
thinking  man,  and  because  it  is  fih'fei.most  rich 
and  fruitful  source  of  those  sentiments  and  those 
feelings  which  lead  to  happiness  ia  this  world 
and  bliss  in  the  world  to  come.  I  shall  value 
it,  because  I  take  religion  to  be  the  most  rich 
source  of  that  consolation  which  I  have  so  often 
wanted  in  my  life.  Being  a  religious  man,  and 
because  religious,  as  well  an  enemy  to  supersti- 
tion, intolerance  and  fanatidism,  as  on  the  other 
hand  the  friend  of  freedom,  I  readily  confess 
that  it  is  from  this  great  book  that  I  have  learned 
the  principle  of  loving  my  neighbor  as  myself, 
and  strength  and  courage  to  act  in  the  great 
cause  which  has  always  been  the  guide  of  my 
life.  Judge  from  this  how  I  prize  this  gift  to 
me,  presented  on  the  part  of  some  ladies,  and  of 
which  a  copy  was  also  presented  by  an  honora- 
ble working  man  at  Winchester.  This,  sir,  will 
remain  as  the  choicest  gift  I  have  ever  received. 


THE  EIV6LISH  JEWS. 

Among  the  many  traditions  current  amongst 
the  Jewish  people  at  home  and  abroad  respect- 
ing their  antc-cxpulsion  brethren,  is  one  to  the 
following  effect:  that  the  spot  in  the  river 
Thames,  where  manv  of  the  poor  exiles  wore 
drowned  by  the  perfidy  of  a  master  mariner,  is 
under  the  influence  of  a  ceaseless  rage,  and 
however  calm  and  serene  the  river  is  elsewhere, 
that  place  is  furiously  boisterous.  It  is,  more- 
over, affirmed,  tiiat  this  relentless  agitation  is 
situated  under  the  London  bridge.  There  are 
even,  at  the  present  day,  some  old  fashioned 
Hebrew  families  wlio  implicitly  credit  the  out- 
rageous rage  of  the  Thames.  A  small  boat  is 
now  and  then  discovered  by  a  Hebrew  observer, 
filled  with  old  and  young  credulous  Jews,  steer- 
ing towards  the  supposed  spot,  in  order  to  see 
and  hear  tlie  noisy  sympathy  of  the  mighty 
waters. — Margolieuth's  History  of  the  Jews. 
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[Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 

ROSA  3IANI)EVILLE: 

— OK, — 

ST.    ALBIN'S    BHIDE. 
F0TTI5DED  ON  FACT. 

DT    MRS.   M.   E.   ROBIKSOS. 

In  a  retired  part  of  the  beautiful  village  of 
La  Reine,  might  have  been  seen  a  neat  and 
tastefully  built  cottage.  An  air  of  comfort,  and 
even  elegance,  reigned  about  it,  and  bespoke 
much  good  taste  and  wealth  for  the  occupant. 
It  was  inhabited  by  a  citizen  named  Mandevillc. 
He  had  formerly  resided  in  Paris  ;  but  tiring  of 
the  bustle  and  din  incident  to  large  cities,  and 
wishing  for  a  more  retired  and  peaceful  life,  he 
had  left  tlie  place  of  his  nativity  and  taken  up 
his  residence  in  tlie  village  we  have  named. 

He  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  spot  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  the  desired  object.  Being  a 
lover  of  nature,  the  scenery  was  as  romantic  and 
agreeably  diversified  as  he  could  wish.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  village  mostly  consisted  of 
peasants  and  were  of  that  class — so  scarce  at 
the  present  day — who  attended  quietly  to  their 
own  affairs,  and  troubled  themselves  but  little  in 
regard  to  the  business  of  their  neighbors.  This 
was  a  desideratum  with  Monsieur  Mandeville, 
who  hoped  here  to  avoid  that  impertinent  curi- 
osity of  the  iniquisitive  so  annoying  to  the 
stranger. 

Owing  to  the  liberality  of  a  fond  father,  long 
since  deceased,  he  was  in  possession  of  a  fine 
fortune,  and  could  gratify  his  own  wishes,  and 
those  of  his  family,  to  the  utmost  extent.  Kis 
family  consisted  of  a  wife,  an  only  daughter  and 
two  sons  who  were,  at  the  time  of  which  wo  are 
writing,  in  Paris  at  school.  It  was  the  wish  of 
Mandeville  that  his  children  should  remain  to- 
gether; but  the  facilities  for  education,  and  the 
advantages  th.ey  would  derive  were  so  much 
greater  compared  with  those  to  be  obtained  in 
the  village,  that,  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
Rosa  and  his  wife,  they  were  left  behind. 

Rosa  was  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Katurc,  to  her,  had  been  lavish  in  gifts. 
She  was  of  medium  height,  well  formed  and 
very  graceful  in  her  motions.  Picture  to  your- 
self dark  expressive  eyes,  shaded  by  long,  silken 
lashes  :  a  pretty  mouth  with  the  avreetest  smile 
imaginable ;  a  fair  complexion,  v.-ith  the  glow 
of  youth  and  liealth  upon  tlie  dimpled  checks  ; 
lustrous,  black  hair,  suffered  to  fall  in  natural 
ringlets  upon  her  snowy  neck ;  an  expression  of 
intellectuality  rarely  seen,  and  you  have  an  im- 
perfect description  of  the  person  of  Rosa  Man- 
dovillo. 

One  could  hardly  wonder  at  the  partiality  of 
the  parents.  Their  fondness  was  not  abused  ; 
she  was  gentle  and  mild  in  her  disposition,  gen- 
erous and  affectionate  in  her  feelings,  and  ever 
willing  to  sacrifice  her  own  wishes  for  the  hap- 
piness of  others. 

It  was  near  sunset  at  the  close  of  ti  beautiful 
summer's  daj'.  Rosa  was  sitting  pensively  at  a 
window  with  an  open  book  in  her  hand.  She 
had  evidently  been  reading,  but  absorbed  in  her 
own  thoughts  instead  of  the  pages  before  her, 
the  hook  was  dropped,  and  she  gave  herself  up 
to  reflection. 

But  what  could  be  the  subject  of  the  fair  Ro- 
sa's meditations  ?  It  must  be  allowed  that  girls 
of  sixteen  and  seventeen  seldom  think  seriously 
of  anything;  but  Rosa  was  superior  to  most 
girls  of  that  age.  She  had  acquired  a  lialiit  of 
reflecting  for  herself,  and  a  di<i)Osition  to  exam- 
ine the  conduct  and  motives  of  those  admitted 
to  her  society. 

Though  young,  she  had  nevertheless  received 
many  offers  of  mariiagc ;  and  good  offers  they 
would  be  called  by  most  people.  But  Rosa  had 
not  yet  given  encouragement  to  any  of  her  nu- 
merous admirers  She  had  discernment  enough 
to  understand  that  her  beauty — for  her  mirror 
liad  told  her  she  was  beautiful — and  her  father's 
wealth,  liad  drawn  many  to  her  side.  Thanks 
to  the  teachings  of  a  beloved  mother,  combined 
with  her  own  little  experience  in  the  world,  she 
Iiad  learned  that  in  the  possession  of  wealih  and 
tides,  happiness  is  not  always  found;  that 
money  would  not  supi)!y  the  deficiencies  of  an 
uncultivated  intellect,  and  that  some  similarity 
of  mind  and  disposition  wa.s  requisite  to  render 
the  marriage  state  hapi)y. 

We  have  intimated  that  Rosa  hud  not  yet  met 
with  one  who  rcscmlikd  her  beau  ideal  of  a  man, 
bill  we  ciT.     She  had  twice  seen  a  young  gen- 


tleman who  had  interested  her  deeply;  once  at 
the  opera,  the  second  and  last  time  during  a 
walk.  He  w.ts  nn  entire  stranger,  but  his  ap- 
pearance pleased  her  much.  The  interest  seem- 
ed mutual.  She  had  observed  the  earnest  yet 
respcctfiil  gl.ince,  and  noted,  in  passing,  the 
graceful  though  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

Tliis  was  the  subject  of  the  fair  Rosa's 
thoughts.  She  was  reflecting  how  foolish  it  was 
to  allow  this  idea  to  assume  a  form  in  her  mind ; 
that  the  person  slie  had  seen  and  whom — con- 
science wliispcred — was  too  of;cn  in  her  thoughts, 
was  entirely  unknown  to  her;  she  knew  not 
even  his  name.  It  was  an  absurd  idea,  and 
Rosa  resolutely  determined,  as  she  sat  there,  to 
c.Xf.el  his  image  from  her  mind. 

But  thoughts,  as  we  all  know,  are  s'ubborn 
things,  and  in  this  case  did  not  her  bidding. 
Rosa  detected  them  again  returning,  and  per- 
plexing herself  anew  with  vain  imaginings,  she 
raised  her  eyes  and  glanced  across  the  street. 
But  why  that  sudden  start?  "Why  that  con- 
scious blush  ?  Let  us  analyze  her  thoughts  and 
clear  up  the  mystery. 

'•  Can  it  be  l-.e  V  she  queried,  mentally. 
"  Surely  the  countenance  is  familiar!  It  is  a 
striking  resemblance,  yet  I  must  be  mistaken. 
Mv  imagination  plays  strange  tricks  with  me." 

Loaning  forward  she  again  hurriedly  looked 
towards  the  opposite  dwelling. 

"  I  am  right  I"  she  exclaimed.  "  That  ex- 
pressive countenance,  those  handsome  features, 
and  that  noble  figure  are  too  well  imprinted 
upon  memory  to  be  easily  mistaken.  I  will  re- 
tire, for  it  were  not  modest  to  remain  at  the 
window."  And  Rosa  precipitately  left  the  room. 
More  than  once  on  the  following  day  did 
Rosa  attempt  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  figure 
across  the  way ;  but  she  saw  it  no  more.  Ev- 
erything passed  on  in  the  same  dull  routine 
for  a  week — Rosa  endeavoring  to  school  her 
thoughts  to  subjection,  and  they  proving  as 
rebellious  as  ever. 

Monsieur  JMandeville  had  now  resided  some 
months  at  La  Reine.  That  hitherto  peaceful 
>'illage  was  becoming  daily  agitated  by  rumors 
of  horrid  massacres  in  Paris,  and  other  parts  of 
i'rancc,  of  people  who  were  only  royalists,  and 
those  w!;o  were  only  suspected  of  being  un- 
friendly to  the  revolutionary  movement.  A 
suspected  person  was  doomed.  He  had  no 
safety  save  in  flight,  and  even  that  afforded  but 
a  faint  hope  of  escape,  as  the  tyrants  in  power 
had  bands  of  minions  stationed  throughout  the 
country  to  pursue  any  who  might  be  placed 
upon  the  fatal  list. 

Monsieur  MandeviKc  listened  to  these  rumors 
with  feelings  of  alarm.  He  had  no  particular 
fear  of  being  i)laced  among  t!ie  proscribed;  but 
he  knew  that  no  one  was  safe.  Thinking  that 
to  remain  qiiiet  and  betray  no  fear  would  be  the 
surest  way  to  avoid  suspicion,  he  kept  himself 
within  doori,  and  trusted  to  circumstances  and 
an  overruling  Providence,  to  avoid  the  danger,  if 
any  imiiended. 

The  shades  of  nights  were  falling,  and  Mad- 
ame Mandeville  had  directed  a  servant  to  close 
the  shutters  and  bring  lights,  when  the  latter  ia- 
formed  her  that  files  of  men  bearing  arms  were 
advancing  toward  the  house. 

Dismissing  the  servant  and  betraying  no 
alarm,  she  immediately  hastened  to  her  husband 
avjd  informed  him  <  f  the  fact.  It  was  not  in- 
deed sure  tljat  they  were  in  quest  of  Monsieur 
Mandeville,  but  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  be 
prepared  for  any  emergency.  Ko  time  was  to 
be  lost;  site  hurried  him  from  the  dwelling  by  a 
back  entrance,  and  watched  until  he  had  gained 
the  door  of  a  neighboring  house  unobserved. 
She  then  called  Rosa  and  told  her  of  the  visitors 
they  might  expect ;  diarging  her,  if  occasion  de- 
manded, to  display  all  the  fortitude  and  self- 
possession  she  could  call  to  her  aid. 

Tiie  party  advanced  and  finally  halted  before 
the  door.  A  peremptory  knock  made  the  house 
reverberate. 

Not  wisliing  to  trust  a  senant,  Madame  M. 
hastened  to  meet  them.  They  sternly  and  im- 
periously demanded  her  husband.  She  answered 
po'itely  and  calmly  that  lie  had  left  the  country, 
and  without  hesitation,  invited  them  in  the  most 
gracious  manner  to  enter  and  partake  of  refresh- 
ments. 

They  obviously  were  surprised  at  so  cordial  a 
reception,  and  after  a  little  dclibernlion  entered 
the  house.  Madame  M.  disi)layed  a  firmness  of 
mind  and  fortitude  wliich  was  remarkable,  con- 
sidering how  nuuh  she  had  to  fear.  Slie  waited 
upon  them  to  the  drawing-room,  conversing 
cheerfully  (luring  the   time.     Orderinj{  the  ser- 


vants to  fetch  wine  and  food,  and  attend  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  wants  of  their  guests, 
she  stepped  to  the  stairs  and  desired,  her  daugh- 
ter to  I  ome  below  and  assist  her. 

Rosa,  who  had  watched  their  approach  from 
the  window,  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Judge  of  her  horror  and  consternation  upon  en- 
tering the  room,  when  she  recognized  in  the 
captain  the  identical  young  man  who  had  been 
so  much  in  her  thoughts !  She  came  near  faint- 
ing with  emotion,  but  noticing  the  warning 
glances  of  her  mother — who  believed  it  wa-.  ter- 
ror that  had  caused  her  to  lose  her  firmness — by 
a  strong  eft'ort  she  regained  lier  self-jiossession. 
Tlic  appearance  of  these  men,  with  one  ex- 
ception, was  horrible  in  the  extreme.  Their 
clothes,  v.Oucli  v>-ero  coarse,  dirty  and  ragged, 
were  covered  with  large  spots  of  blood.  Each 
carried  a  large  horse  pistol,  a  dirk  and  a  sabre. 
Their  countenances  wore  ferocious,  and  their 
speech,  what  could  be  undei'stood,  low  and  vul- 
gar. Their  language  had  a  harsii,  guttural 
sound,  and  altogether,  the  appearance  of  these 
men  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  beholder  with 
dread. 

They  were  ravenous  as  wolves,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  captain  who  stood  aloof,  and  the 
eatables  and  wine  disappeared  with  unaccounta- 
ble rapidity. 

The  emotions  of  Rosa  were  indescribable. 
The  presence  of  sucli  terrible  looking  men,  and 
the  knowledge  that  her  father  was  in  danger, 
was  enough  to  drive  the  blood  from  her  face 
and  leave  it  white  as  marble  ;  hut  the  greivous 
disappointment  she  suffered  in  finding  the  image 
so  long  cherished,  rudely  torn  from  its  place  in 
her  heart,  was  worse  than  all.  Tliat  he  could 
belong  to  such  a  terrible  company — a  party  of 
murderers,  as  their  cloLhes,  actions  and  words 
testified — he  that  she  had  imagined  so  good,  so 
noble,  to  be  thus  suddenly  reduced  to  a  level 
with  ruffians.  Rosa  could  scarcely  credit  the 
evidence  of  her  senses. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  which  her  moth- 
er made  in  a  whisper,  she  arose  to  leave  the 
room ;  but  in  order  to  do  so,  she  was  obliged  to 
pass  near  the  captain.  Just  as  she  stepped  past 
him,  he  thrust  a  small  piece  of  folded  pai>er  into 
her  hand.  Closing  the  door  behind  her,  s'-.e 
opened  the  paper.  It  had  evidenily  been  hastily 
written  as  he  stood  apart  from  Ixis  companions, 
and  ran  thus : 

'■  I  am  not  what  I  seem.  Have  courage,  and 
your  father  is  safe.     Bring  more  wine." 

The  color  came  back  to  the  wliite  cheek  of 
Rosa  Mandeville.  Hope  sprang  up  in  her  bo- 
som. He  was  not  then  so  had  as  he  seemed, 
and  had  perhajis  no  fellowsliip  with  those  fearful 
men.  She  felt  sure  all  would  be  explained  sat- 
isfactorily. 

Going  below,  she  hurriedly  ordered  the  ser- 
vants to  take  up  more  wine.  They  obeyed,  and 
fallowing  them  she  again  entered  the  room. 
The  influence  of  the  wine  had  already  begun  to 
manifest  itself  in  the  growing  good  humor  and 
loquaciousness  of  these  savages. 

Madame  M.  calmly  waited  upon  them,  undis- 
mayed by  Iheir  fiightful  vociferations.  After 
disposing  of  several  additional  bottles  of  cliam- 
pagnc  and  Burgundy,  they  were  in  such  a  state 
of  inebriation  that  they  entirely  forgot  the  ob- 
ject of  their  visit.  This  v.'as  just  what  the  cap- 
tain had  anticipated.  Telling  them  that  it  was 
late  and  Ihey  had  no  occasion  to  tarry  longer,  as 
they  had  been  eo  hospitably  received,  he  ordered 
them  to  leave. 

But  drunken  men  do  not  always  listen  to 
reasoning;  and  it  was  not  until  after  carousing 
until  midnight,  and  repeatedly  assuring  their 
hostess  that  her  wine  was  e.xcellent,  and  she 
would  have  no  cause  to  regret  their  visit,  that 
the  captain  prevailed  upon  them  to  depart. 

The  last  straggler  had  gone,  the  noisy  revelry 
was  hushed,  and  the  mother  and  daughter  were 
left  alone.  Throwing  herself  into  a  chair,  and 
lo.~ing  all  her  fortitude  now  that  the  extreme 
danger  had  passed,  the  mother  gave  vent  to  her 
pent-up  feelings.  Rosa  flew  to  her  side,  and 
with  an  affectiona'.e  embrace,  exclaimed  : 

"Dear  mother!  do  not  weep.  My  f.ithcr  is 
saved.  Look  at  this !"  And  the  daughter  tliat 
had  no  secret  from  a  boiovcd  mother  placed  the 
pap'-r  in  her  hand.  Iiladame  M.  read  and  looked 
earnestly  at  Rosa. 

•'Did  you  ever  sec  this  captain  before,  my 
child  ;"  asked  the  mother,  anxiously. 

Rosa  hoit.itcd.  She  was  deliberating  wheth- 
er it  would  he  best  to  inform  her  where  she  had 
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seen  liHi). 

'  Will  voii  not  tru>t  me,  Hosa 


pursued  the 


mother.     '•  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  mj 
child  to  do  ought  imprudent,"  she  added. 

"  0.  mother,  you  wrong  me  !"  exclaimed  Rosa, 
coloring :  and  then  related  what  the  reader  al- 
ready knows,  with  the  exception  of  the  interest 
he  had  aw.ikened  in  her  feelings — that  was  not 
to  be  told. 

'•  And  mother,"'  continued  Rosa,  "  as  this  un- 
known was  leaving  the  house,  he  whi.'pered  to 
me  that  my  t.iihcr  must  rem.dn  within  doors 
for  some  time,  and  that  we  should  see  hira 
again." 

Monsieur  Mandeville  returned  to  his  own 
hous2  under  cover  of  night,  thankful  for  his  es- 
cape from  so  great  a  danger.  The  day  follow- 
ing that  on  which  occurred  the  thrilling  scene  at 
Monsieur  Mandeville's  which  we  have  related, 
Rosa  and  her  mother  were  together  and  con- 
versing earnestly  upon  the  hazardous  situation 
in  which  the  father  and  husband  was  placed. 

A  light  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  Rosa  with 
a  beating  heart  hastened  to  open  it.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  fearful  party  vWio  had  visited  t'nera 
on  the  previous  day  stood  before  her.  With 
sli;;ht  embarrassment  Rosa  invited  him  to  enter. 
She  was  conscious  of  blushing  deeply,  though 
with  no  apparent  cause  for  doing  so.  He  en- 
tered the  room  and  addressed  both  mother  and 
daughter  with  graceful  politeness.  The  stranger 
had  evidently  worn  some  disguise  on  the  day 
before,  in  order  to  look  as  forbidding  as  possible, 
and  Madame  M.,  who  had  leisure  to  examine 
his  person,  could  not  but  observe  that  his  words 
and  manners  differed  materially  from  those 
made  use  of  as  captain  of  the  creatures  of  Robes- 
pierre. 

His  figure  was  well  proportioned,  and  rather 
above  the  medium  height.  There  was  a  certain 
air  of  dignity  about  him  that  conld  not  fail  to 
command  respect.  He  possessed  features  also 
of  the  utmost  regularity.  The  fire  of  intellect 
flashed  from  his  fine  black  eyes,  and  gifted  with 
engaging  manners,  who  could  wonder  that  the 
feelings  of  the  fair  Rosa  had  been  interested  ? 

"  You  see  me,  ladies,"  he  observed,  seating 
himself  and  glancing  at  Rosa — the  effect  of 
which  was  to  produce  another  blush — "in  a 
different  character  from  that  I  personated  yes- 
terday. In  justice  to  myself  and  in  order  to  ex- 
plain circumstances  satisfactorily,  I  will  hazard 
wearying  your  patience  and  commence  at  the 
beginning." 

"  We  shall  listen  with  interest,"  replied  Mad- 
ame Mandeville.     "  Pray  proceed." 

"I  am  a  resident  of  Paris,''  lie  resumed,  "and 
possess  both  rank  and  fortune.  My  name  is  St. 
Albin.  Some  months  tince  I  saw  a  lady  at  the 
opera,  and  once  upon  a  public  promenade,  whose 
face  and  general  appearance,  for  me.  had  many 
attractions.  Not  once  have  those  features  been 
absent  from  memory  ;  they  haunted  me  even  in 
dreams.  I  endeavored  by  every  means  in  my 
power  to  discover  her  name  and  residence,  but 
in  vain.  I  was  bafHed  in  every  attempt,  until 
chance  br  tight  me  to  this  beautiful  village. 
Hearing  the  beauty,  accomplishments  and  good- 
ness of  Mademoiselle  Mandeville  lauded  so 
highly  by  the  villagers,  I  determined  to  see  her 
and  judge  for  myself. 

'•  Ascertaining  the  locality  of  her  father's  house, 
I  engaged  lodgings  opposite  under  an  assumed 
name.  I  seated  myself  at  the  window.  Fortune 
favored  me.  That  very  afternoon  I  caught 
glimpses  of  a  female  figure.  I  felt  s-ure  it  was 
the  beautiful  Rosa  whose  praises  were  upon  ev- 
ery tongue.  Soon  she  approached  an  open  win- 
dow with  a  book,  seated  herself  and  coaimenced 
reading.  Tiio  volume  prevented  my  observing 
her  face ;  but  soon,  apparently  engrossed  in 
thought,  the  book  was  lowered  and  I  had  a  fair 
view  of  her  countenance. 

'•  Judge  of  my  extreme  surprise  and  joy  at 
recognizing  in  your  daughter  the  object  of  my 
vain  .'■carcli  for  months.  At  this  moment  the 
lady  observed  me,  evidently  for  the  first  time, 
and  probably  annoyed  at  my  scrutiny,  immedi- 
ately left  the  window  and  I  saw  her  no  more." 

St.  Albin  paused  a  moment  and  looked  earn- 
estly at  Rosa.  Pitying  her  embarrassment  he 
hastily  went  on. 

'•  While  I  was  devising  some  plan  to  gain  an 
introduction,  I  suddenly  received  news  that  my 
presence  w,is  required  immediately  in  Paris  up- 
on urgent  business.  There  was  no  alternaiivc. 
Arranguig  my  affairs,  and  consoling  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  I  v.ould  return  to  La 
Reine  as  speedily  as  possiiile,  I  hastened  my  de- 
parture. Having  bccu  absent  some  time,  I  was 
not  prepared  for  tlic  scenes  of  death  and  misery 
I  encountered  upon  entering   Paris.     J'"amilics 
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divided,  yoiinj;-  children  shrieking  for  their  pa- 
rents wliojwerc  foreed  from  ihfni  :tnd  hurried  to 
the  guillotine,  husbands  and  wives  torn  from 
each  other,  i-oinetimKs  one  left  beliind  and  some- 
times the  other,  and  aged  men  and  women 
whose  gniy  hairs  and  venerable  aspect  com- 
manded no  respect  or  compassion — all  these 
were  condemned  and  executed  on  the  least  s-us- 
picion,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  tiial." 

Kosa  shuddered,  and  her  mother  looked  in- 
tensely anxious. 

"  The  matter  need)  no  explanation,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  You  probably  even  in  this  quiet  vil- 
lapre  have  heard  of  these  things.  The  names  of 
Riilicspierre  and  Marat  arc  but  too  well  known. 
But  to  proceed.  I?y  the  merest  accident  in  the 
world  I  discovered  that  the  name  of  Mandcville 
was  among  the  suspected,  and  that  he  was  for- 
merly a  resident  of  Paris.  Investigating  the 
subject,  I  soon  had  reason  to  apprelicnd  that  the 
father  of  the  beautiful  maiden  I  had  seen  would 
speedily  receive  a  visit  from  a  party  of  those 
lawless  men  who  are  employed  in  the  wholesale 
business  of  indiscriminate  murder. 

"  Kven  then  they  had  received  their  orders.  I 
determined  to  save  him:  but  in  order  to  do  so  I 
must  feign  submission  to  the  reigning  powers, 
and  swear  faithfulness  to  the  '^  rjood  cause,"  as  it 
is  called,  while  in  reality  I  felt  only  disgust  and 
honor  at  their  proceedings.  I  wished,  in  order 
to  favor  my  plan-:,  to  ob'ain  the  post  of  com- 
manding officer  of  the  party  to  be  sent,  and  in 
▼irtue  of  the  iulluenee  I  enjoyed,  was  appointed 
captain. 

'■  Di.sguising  myself  somewhat,  we  started  upon 
the  (to  me)  painful  errand  ;  for  I  knew,  j^rovid- 
ing  Monsieur  I\I.  should  elude  them,  that  your- 
self and  daughter  would  view  me  in  the  light  of 
a  murdeier.  I  purposely  slacked  our  rapid 
march  when  within  sight  of  the  house,  that  you 
might,  as  it  seems  you  did,  have  time  to  warn 
your  husband.  I  was  nnt  prepared,  I  must  con- 
fess, for  the  g"eat  tinnncss  and  fortitude  you 
displayed  upon  that  trying  occasion.  I  could 
not  restrain  my  men  without  bringing  suspicion 
upon  inysolf  I  well  knew  the  ferocious  and  re- 
vengeful character  of  these  monsters  in  htiman 
form ;  and  in  order  to  protect  you  from  abui-c 
and  perhaps  insult,  I  resolved  to  into-xitaie  them 
with  wine,  knowing  in  that  state  that  I  could 
the  more  easily  turn  their  thoughts  from  the  ob- 
ject of  their  visit. 

'•  With  your  I  dp  this  was  easily  done.  U]>on 
amving  at  Paris  they  reported  at  liead  quarters 
that  they  were  treated  with  so  much  politeness 
that  it  v/as  impossible  to  suspect  any  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  that  Monsieur  M.  had  left  the  country,  and 
nothing  more  could  be  done  in  that  quarter. 
With  them,  of  cour.-ie,  I  concurred,  and  all 
passed  ofF  well." 

'•  We  cannot  express  our  thanks,"  siid  Mad- 
ame Mandeviile,  with  feeling.  "  But  for  yon,  I 
might  even  now  be  a  desolate  widow." 

'•  I  have  one  more  fact  to  communicate,  and  I 
am  done,"  continued  St.  Allan.  "I  was  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  villagers  that  you  had 
sons  at  a  certain  seminary  at  Paris.  I  under- 
stand upon  good  authority  that  the  teachers  of 
that  seminary  have  incurred  the  severe  displeas- 
ure of  the  government.  TI1C3'  will  not  long  be 
left  unmolested,  and  the  slaughter  which  will 
take  place  may  be  extended  in  its  fury  to  the 
unoffending  pupils.  I  do  not  wish  to  alarm 
you,  but  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  im- 
mediately removed." 

"  O,  ray  children  !  my  dear  children  !"  cried 
the  mother  franti<ally.  '•  Let  me  fly  to  save 
them.  Even  now  they  may  be  imploring  mercy 
of  their  hard-hearted  destroyers  !" 

"  Be  calm,  madame,"  replied  St.  Albin,  earn- 
estly, "  I  was  fearful  of  alarming  you  thus. 
There  is  ye;  ample  time  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  menacing  danger.  If  it  were  possible,  I 
would  gladly  assist  you  ;  but  any  such  action  on 
my  part  would  be  followed  bj'  suspicion,  and  at 
present  sus]iicion  is  certainty.  Jly  life  at  this 
time  is  very  dear  to  me."  And  St.  Albin  again 
looked  at  Rosa,  who  with  tearful  eyes  was  think- 
ing of  her  beloved  brothers  doubtless,  and  at 
that  moment  appeared  exceedingly  interesting. 
'"Accept  a  mother's  warmest  thanks  for  the 
service  you  have  rendered.  It  would  not  indeed 
be  safe  for  you  to  attend  me,  and  my  husband 
mu<t  not  be  seen  out  of  doors.  I  will  instantly 
order  the  carriage  and  depart  alone,"  answered 
Madame  M. 

'•  You  may,  on  your  way,"  said  St.  Albin, 
"  have  more  need  of  that  b.eroic  courage  than  on 
a  previous  occasion.  Scenes  of  blood  are  of 
daily  occurrence  in  and  near  Paris.     It  seems 


wrong,  madame,  to  allow  you  to  go  unattended." 
'•  I  shall  be  sustained,"  replied  the  mother, 
fervently.  "  Rosa  you  will  not  inform  your 
father  of  this  additional  danger  until  I  am  gone. 
It  will  spare  us  both  a  painful  interview  that 
can  result  in  no  good.  We  shall  see  yon  again, 
St.  Albin.  shall  we  not?"  she  asked,  perceiving 
him  rise  to  depart. 

"Assuredly,  madame,"  he  answered,  warmly. 
"I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  as  soon  as  it  will 
be  safe  for  me  to  do  .'o,  to  ascertain  how  my 
cause  prospers  with  yonder  fair  maiden,  and  to 
learn  the  success  of  your  journey." 

Blnsbingly  Rosa  gave  him  her  hand  at  part- 
ing. Adieux  were  spoken  and  they  were  again 
alone.  Madame  Mandeviile'.i  preparations  were 
soon  completed.  Fondly  embracing  Rosa  and 
charging  her  to  render  her  fathers  lonely  hours 
as  cheerful  as  possible,  she  stepped  into  the  car- 
riage and  ordered  the  coachman  to  make  all 
possible  speed. 

Rosa  with  a  sorrowful  heart  proceeded  to  her 
father's  apartment.  She  found  him  melancholy 
and  dejected,  and  the  sad  news  which  she  com- 
municated, did  not  tend  to  enliven  his  spirits. 
He  admired  the  courage  of  his  beloved  wife,  but 
was  shocked  upon  recollecting  the  dangers  to 
which  slie  would  be  subjected  in  such  troublous 
times. 

Rosa  informed  biiu  to  wb.om  they  were  in- 
debted for  the  information  they  had  gained.  To 
him  the  name  of  St.  Albin  was  a  familiar  one. 
lie  had  once  an  intimate  friend  bearing  that 
name,  whose  society  he  had  highly  prized ;  but 
for  years  he  li:;d  entirely  lost  sight  of  him.  It 
was  possible  that  this  stranger  might  be  a  son  of 
the  same  person. 

The  father  of  Rosa  did  not  suspect  that  this 
fitct  was  very  pleasing  to  the  latter;  but  so  it 
was.  She  could  not  but  feel  assured  that  upon 
seeing  him  her  father  would  both  esteem  and 
respect  his  character. 

Let  us  return  to  Madame  Mandeviile.  The 
words  of  St.  Albin  had  proved  true.  As  they 
entered  the  city  they  were  stopped  by  a  dense 
body  of  people  who  had  filled  tlie  street  St.  IIo- 
noric.  Madame  M.  leaned  forward  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  delay. 

At  this  moment  thrilling  screams  were  borne 
to  her  oars.  Savage  looking  men  with  drawn 
swords  passed  hurriedly  by.  Horror  unuttera- 
ble !  they  were  massacrcing  a  number  of  prison- 
ers who  had  just  been  taken  from  a  church 
which  had  been  used  as  a  prison.  She  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  cries  of  the  relatives  of  the  un- 
fortunate victims,  their  imploring  entreaties  to 
the  terrified  spectators  to  aid  them  in  rescuing  a 
beloved  child,  parent  or  lover  from  their  merci- 
less enetnics.  The  people  heard,  were  moved 
with  compassion— but  struck  with  horror,  were 
powerless.  Some  of  the  miserable  wretches 
were  cut  dowti  clinging  to  the  windows  of  car- 
riages. 

The  blood  of  Jlndame  M.  froze  in  her  veins. 
She  felt  a  deadly  faintncss  creeping  over  her, 
that  sure  precursor  of  insensibility.  The  re- 
membrance of  her  children,  and  the  necessity 
there  was  of  perfect  self-possession,  flashed 
through  her  mind  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
With  an  cfl'ort  almost  supernatural  she  mastered 
her  feelings. 

Betraying  no  sensations  of  alarm  she  sat 
erect  in  the  carriage,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  horrid  scene  without,  she  intently 
fixed. her  gaze  upon  the  coach-box  before  her. 
When  another  death-cry  rang  out  upon  the  air, 
and  JIadame  M.  felt  that  she  was  fast  losing  her 
presence  of  mind,  she  had  only  lo  think  of  her 
sons  and  she  was  strong  again.  Not  the  least 
sign  of  terror  was  observable  in  her  countenance. 
She  knew  well  that  instant  suspicion  would 
have  been  excited  had  she  even  leaned  back  in 
her  carriage  or  closed  her  eyes  to  sh.ut  out  the 
horrible  butchery  going  on  around  her. 

At  length,  in  some  measure,  the  tumult  snli- 
sided.  1  liose  fearful  groans  and  cries  wcfe  no 
longer  heard.  For  that  time  blood  enough  had 
been  shed.  Sjiace  being  made,  the  coachman 
drove  on. 

They  rcnchcd  the  school  and  found  that  all 
was  quiet.  Assigning  as  a  reason  for  removing 
her  children  a  wish  that  they  should  spend  some 
wdks  with  her,  she  calihly  led  them  to  the  car- 
riage. She  betrayed  no  emotion  as  they  returned 
through  the  city  ;  but  when  she  found  herself  in 
the  vieini'y  of  her  own  home,  and  in  safety,  she 
frantically  pressed  her  children  to  her  bosom  in 
an  agony  of  joy. 

The  fearful  scene  she  had  witnessed  came 
near  unsettling  her  brain  ;  and  in  a  conditio'.i  of 
mind   bordering  upon  phrenzy.  with  arms  en- 


circling the  terrified  children,  she  arrived  at  her 
own  house.  It  was  long  before  Madame  M. 
could  .speak  of  that  shocking  event  with  calm- 
ness. 

Three  daj'S  from  that  time  found  St.  Albin  on 
his  way  to  the  cottage.  He  found  Rosa  alone 
Having  answered  his  anxious  incjuirics  concern- 
ing her  motlier  and  brothers,  she  was  about  leav- 
ing the  room  to  speak  to  her  parents. 

It  seems,  how'ever,  that  she  was  prevailed  up- 
on to  stop  awhile  ;  and  when  at  the  expiration  of 
half  an  hour  her  parents  entered  the  room,  one 
might  suppose  from  the  happy  looks  of  St.  Al- 
bin and  Uosa,  that  the  interview  had  been  to 
both  a  pleasant  one. 

'•Father,"  said  Rosa,  rising  to  introduce  him, 
"  this  is — 

"It  is  unnecessary,  ray  daughter,  to  speak  the 
name,"  replied  Jlonsicur  M.,  advancing  towards 
St.  Albin,  and  pressing  his  hand  warmly.  '•  Your 
features  so  strongly  reminded  me  of  your  father, 
that  I  knew  it  must  be  a  St.  Albin,"  he  added, 
in  a  cordial  tone. 

"  I  was  not  aware,  sir,  th.at  you  were  acquaint- 
ed with  ray  father,"  answered  the  j'oung  man. 

'■  Many  years  ago  we  were  very  good  friends, 
but  for  a  long  time  our  intercourse  has  been 
broken  oflF.  I  know  not  whether  he  is  living  or 
dead." 

"  My  father  for  several  year-i  previous  to  his 
death — which  happened  some  months  since— has 
not  resided  in  Fr.mce.  Italy  was  his  home. 
Paris  at  present  is  not  the  Paris  of  former  days. 
It  is  not  safe  for  me  longer  to  remain.  But  for 
one  object  that  detained  me,  I  should  long  ago 
have  adopted  .'■unny  Italy  for  my  home.  That 
object  is  attained  if  I  can  persuade  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Mandeviile  to  give  tlieir  beloved 
daughter  to  my  care." 

"  She  is  indeed  beloved,  St.  Albin,"  replied  the 
father,  looking  fondly  at  Rosa.  "  If  only  our 
consent  is  needed  we  cannot  refuse.  If  the 
countenance  be  an  index  to  the  heart,  I  think  wo 
can  trust  you  with  our  treasure.  Treat  her 
kindly,  St.  Albin,  for  her  path  has  hitherto  been 
smooth  in  life,  and  doting  parents  have  antici- 
pated her  every  wish,"  he  added,  with  emotion. 

"  Her  future  happiness  shall  be  m}'  care,"  re- 
plied St.  Albin.  "  The  sorrows  of  Rosa  shall  be 
my  sorrows,  and  her  joys  my  joys,"  he  replied, 
gratefully.  "But,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame,  "  you  cannot  abide  here.  It 
would  not  be  safe  to  venture  abroad  ;  and  being 
deprived  of  society  and  other  advantages,  your 
life  would  be  an  isolated  and  cheerless  one. 
Added  to  this,  it  may  be  discovered  that  you  are 
still  in  the  village,  and  in  that  ease  you  are  lost. 
Take  your  family  and  accompany  us  to  Italy. 
Leave  France  until  the  peace  and  quietness  of 
former  days  is  restored.  You  shall  secure  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  happy  in 
the  bright  Italian  home  which  a  kind  father's 
munificence  has  bestowed  upon  me.  Rosa  I  am 
sure  will  join  with  me  in  this  request,"  he  ob- 
served, smiling. 

Rosa  was  weeping ;  but  it  was  for  joy. 

The  remainder  of  onr  story  is  soon  related. 
Monsieur  Mandeviile  accepted  the  generous  in- 
vitation of  St.  Albin.  They  crossed  the  frontiers 
in  safety,  and  when  joined  by  St.  Albin,  made  a 
joyful  family  party.  Rosa  soon  became  a  happy 
wife,  and  was  not  disa)ipointed  in  the  character 
of  her  husband.  She  passed  many  years  of  un- 
alloyed happiness,  and  never  regretted  becoming 
the  bride  of  St.  Albin. 


<  ^  ■  ^  > 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
BE.WTIES  OF  IVATURE. 

BY  WILLUM  V.  NOE. 

Upon  thy  beauties  rich  T  lor?  to  loolc, 
0  Nature  1  to  contemplate  the  powerfl 
Of  an  Almighty  intellect,  from  the  simple 
Dl.ide  of  jrra.=s  to  tiie  t»tupentlou.s  power 
That  hoks  in  sway  the  mighty  uiiiyerse, 
And  controls  the  pUmcts  in  their  onward, 
Silent  revolution.^ ;  with  ,ioy  to  listen  to 
Tile  Tnu.'-ic  of  featiiered  songster,^,  a.s  they 
Pour  forth  their  notes  m  ^ut^hing  melody. 
0  Nature!  ivhat  can  with  thy  charms  compare? 
There  is  music  in  thy  stillness,  there  is 
Beauty  in  thy  dtsolatiou.     At  thy 
Shrine  would  we  bow,  and  to  thy  Cod  offer 
Our  adorations.     But  thy  venial 
Beauties  decay,  and  thy  ch'iims  fade  ;  and  naught 
Put  painful,  yet  pleasing  recollections 
Hover  around  thy  tomb.     Then  let  us  die 
With  thee,  and  thine  autumnal  winds  chaut 
Our  la.^t.  gad  requiem  :  kt  us  lie  inurned 
tVithin  thy  bo.-om,  and  thy  v,iiit:y  snows, 
Eedow  our  tombIe;s  grave.     In  quiet  peace 
We  *d  rest  with  thee,  for  life  is  full  of  trouble. 
A'cKJ  York.  February,  1S5». 


[Written  for  (iIcaaon'M  Pictorial.] 
THK  POOR. 

BY  CO.NiUD  8.   KEVSEIl. 

The  poor,  the  honest  poor,  I  feai", 

Have  a  sad  fate  to  bear  ; 
Oppres.sed  and  scorned  while  journeying  here, 

Their  forms  bowed  down  with  care  ; 
They  arc  ever  thankful. 

And  rephie  not  at  the  store 
Of  Jinavcn's  bounties,  meted  out 

At  some  ungTatfful  door. 

They  know  full  well  t!ie  silver  rain 

Comes  down  on  good  and  bad  ; 
An<l  that  the  hajtpiest,  .sweetest  straio 

But  makes  the  ti-ue  heart  8ad — 
Unless  t'lere  is  a  feeling  pure, 

An  inward  sense  of  right, 
That  soothes  the  mind  when  paMionti  lure, 

To  ca.st  abroad  their  blight. 

The  poor  man  none  may  envy. 

Yet  when  his  work  is  o'er, 
He  sits  in  ghwl  contentment, 

Before  his  cottage  door  ; 
His  wife  is  seated  by  his  side. 

His  children  on  his  knco  ; 
Ue  looks  on  them  with  a  father's  prido, 

Happy  as  heart  can  be. 

And  in  the  winter,  when  the  blaai 

Through  every  valley  iiies  ; 
And  his  poor  lot  in  grief  is  cast, 

To  stop  his  darling's  cries 
He  hurries  through  the  mountain  inow, 

^\'ith  ever  willing  feet. 
Nor  heeds  the  stormy  vale  below, 

In  every  silent  street. 

He  may  be  poor,  but  there 's  no  st'iin 

Bests  on  his  heart  or  soul : 
He  eats  the  bread  of  honest  gain, 

And  tries  to  reach  the  goal ; 
The  goal  that  all  are  aiming  at. 

But  few,  I  think,  will  win. 
Unless  they  banish  base  deceit. 

False  flattery,  pride  and  sin. 
Lockport.  iY.  y.,  February  18o2. 

HISTORY. 

Man's  two-fold  nature  is  renccted  in  History. 
"He  is  of  earth."  but  his  thoughts  arc  with  the 
stars. — Mean  and  jictty  his  wants  and  his  desires  ; 
yet  they  serve  a  soul  exalted  with  grand  and 
glorious  aims,  with  immortal  longings,  with 
thoughts  which  sweep  -he  heavens,  and  "wander 
through  eternity."  A  pigmy  standino;  on  the 
outward  crust  of  this  small  planet,  his  far-reach- 
ing spirit  stretches  outwards  and  upwards  (o  the 
Infinite,  and  there  alone  finds  rest.  History  is  a 
reflex  of  this  double  life.  Every  epoch  has  two 
aspects, —  one  calm,  broad,  and  solemn — looking 
towards  Eternity  i  the  other,  i.gitatcd,  ]ietly,  ve- 
hement and  confused — looking  towards  Time. 
Through  tlie  one  shines  the  [nire  and  steady 
light  of  principles,  through  the  other  wo  get 
glimpses  of  th'<  vexed  drama  of  human  passion. 
The  one  reveals  to  us  the  movement  of  humani- 
ty, slow,  .«olemn,  and  majestic,  like  all  the  great 
evolutions  of  creation  in  whose  life  ccntm-ies 
reckon  but  as  days  :  the  other  shows  us  the  hur- 
rying agitation  and  capricious  impulses  of  hu- 
man beings,  whose  frtc  activity  is  unconsciously 
producing  the  great  movement. 

British  Qnarlerlij  Review. 
<   ^  •  ^  > 

[Written  for  tJlcasou's  Pictorial.] 
LIFE. 

BT    TtBS.K   S.   I.EVriS. 


0  what  a  ftrange.  fantastic  web  is 
Life:  woven  of  (housand  tissues, 
Beautiful,  that  brightly  all  along. 
In  fairy  niinglings  run  :  till 
Darker  shades  steal  in  and 
Deepen,  till  the  golden  tints  are  gone 
And  darkmss  brings  a  night, 
Where  once  wa»  brilliant  day. 
0,  sad  it  is,  that  sweetest  dreams 
Should  burst  with  such  a  glory 
On  the  sight,  and  then  with  all  their 
Angel  beauty  vanish  from  tlie  earth. 
And  leave  our  spirits  to  tlie  nicniorv 
Of  a  buried  past.     'T  is  thus  with  all 
That  ".s  beet  and  brightest  in  this 
Son'ow-stricken  world  :  the  beautiful 
Must  fide,  the  golden  dreams  of  life 
Bn'ak  a.s  the  bubbles  on  the  empty  air. 
Haci/ie^  117.';.,  F.bn/arif.  18o2. 


RELIGIOUS  FEELIIVG. 

If  [larents  were  reallv  as  anxious  that  their 
children  should  love  God.  as  that  they  should 
love  tbemsclves.  they  would  use  the  same  means 
for  exciting  this  love ;  they  would  iK>t  so  much 
enforce  it  as  a  duty  that  He  should  be  loved  and 
thanked,  as  lead  the  child  lo  do  so  of  his  own 
accord  ;  they  would  endeavoi-  that  He  should  be 
assoiiated  in  tlr  ir  mind<  with  every  idea  of 
cheerfulness  and  enjoyment,  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  pare,  rational,  and  eflicicnt  re- 
ligious princinlc.  the  only  source  of  permanent 
hajipincss, — Educiilion  of  the  Feelinys  by  Cfiurles 
Bfuy. 

1  » ■  1 — I . 

As  the  sun  aijpears  largest  when  he  is  about 
to  set,  so  does  the  proud  man  s^'ell  most  mag- 
nificently jast  before  his  fall. 
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COL.  M.  A.  THOMPSON. 

The  occasion  which  has  lately  bionght  the 
»til)ject  of  this  sketch  prominently  bttorc  the 
public,  is  that  of  his  resignation  of  the  command 
of  that  excellent  corps  of  citizen  soldiery,  the 
Boston  City  Guards,  after  having  served  a  long 
series  of  years  as  their  captain.  Col.  Thompson 
is  too  well  known  to  our  citizens  to  require  an 
elaborate  article  from  our  pen  ;  but  our  readers 
will  permit  us  to  say,  that  he  is  a  true  gentle- 
man, an  accomplished  soldier,  and  afinn  friend  ; 
more  could  hardly  be  said.  At  present  Col. 
Tliompson  is  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
In  u  miUtary  capacity  we  first  hear  of  him 
above  the  post  of  a  private  soldier,  as  corporal 
of  the  Boston  Independent  Cadets,  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Grenville  T.  Winthrop,  in  1831;  next  as 
sergeant  of  the  same  corps,  in  1834  ;  next  as 
ensign  of  the  Boston  City  Guards,  commissioned 
May  1st,  1835,  in  wliich  capacity  we  believe  he 
served  until  the  memorable  affair  on  Boston 
Common,  Sept.  12,  I8.'j7,  when  nearly  the  entire 
battalion  was  disbanded  in  consequence  of  being 
charged  with  insubordination.  He  was  next 
commissioned  as  adjutant  of  the  Boston  Battal- 
ion of  Light  Infantry,  with  rank  of  lieutenant, 
May  8,  1838;  commissioned  as  aid-de-carap  to 
Brig.  General  Grenville  T.  Winthrop,  with  rank 
of  captain,  Aug.  1,  1838  ;  commissioned  as  brig- 
ade inspector  of  the  3d  brigade,  with  rank  of 
major,  July  26,  1839;  commissioned  as  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  1st  regiment  Light  Infantry,  Aug. 
27,  1840,  which  office  he  resigned  Sept.  20, 1841  ; 
commissioned  as  brigade  major  and  inspector  of 
1st  brigade,  witli  rank  of  miijor,  Sept.  17,  1841, 
and  resigned  Feb.  18,  1843;  commissioned  as 
captain  of  the  City  Greys,  March  10,  1843  ;  and 
has  hehi    that    post   wiiliout    intermission  until 


OUL.    NEWtLL   A.   TBOVirsoN 


Sept.  16,  1851.  During  this  last  commission  the 
corps  has  undergone  a  change  of  name,  resum- 
ing their  original  name  of  City  Guards,  which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  take  when  they  were 
re-chartered  after  the  occun-ence  above  named,  in 
1 837.  But  notwithstanding  this,  and  many  other 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  nine 
years  of  Captain  Thompson's  last  commission, 
the  same  spirit  and  energy  has  animated  his 
command,  that  has  been  the  proud  characteristic 
of  his  worthy  predecessors  ever  since  the  first 
organization  of  the  corps. 

The  picture  delineated  below  presents  a  view 
of  the  banquet  scene  which  was  given  in  honor 
of  Col.  Thompson,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
most  recherche  affairs  of  the  season,  and  was 
worthy  of  the  popular  individual  to  whom  it 
was  given.  Among  the  characters  of  note  may 
be  mentioned  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Boutwell, 
Adj.  Gen  Stone,  Henry  Gardner,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Common  Council,  Francis  Tukey,  Esq., 
City  Marshal,  Gen.  John  S.  Tyler,  H.  W.  Kins- 
man, Esq.,  and  Major  John  C.  Park,  past  com- 
mander of  the  Guard,  Col.  J.  L.  Diramock,  Geo. 
R.  Sampson,  Esq.,  Maj.  J.  A.  Abbott,  Lieut.  J. 
Iledden,  of  the  New  York  City  Guards,  and 
others.  The  banquet  hall  presented  a  magnifi- 
cent appearance.  At  the  head  was  displayed  in 
tasteful  order,  American  flags,  from  the  folds  of 
which  were  suspended  the  regimental  colors. 
Mr.  Parker,  the  experienced  and  gentlemanly 
host  of  the  Trcmont  House,  did  himself  much 
credit  by  the  manner  in  which  he  got  up  the 
entertainment  at  this  favorite  house.  The  music 
for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  Boston 
Brigade  Band,  and  was  rich  and  melodious. 
We  are  indebted  to  Southworth  &  Hawes,  Trc- 
mont Row,  for  our  likeness  of  Col.  Thompson. 


UANUIIF/r     l<)    OOI.     N      A      TIIOMfSDN,    At    THK     IKEMONT    HDtJSE,    bOSTON. 
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sleighing  wliicli  we  liave  liad  for  more  tli;in  four  srEiVE  FRO.VI  THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  Our  artist  has  presented   us    herewitli  a  promi- 

We  last  week  presented  our  readers  with  a      weeks  past,  this  fine  sleigh  has  been  in  constant  A  play,  dramatized  from  Goldsmitli's  Vioar  of  nent  scene   in   the   play  where   the   Vicar  (Mr. 

picture  of  Cleopatra's  Barge,  one  of  the   large      demand,  and  many  a  dieerful  party  has  enjoyed  Wakefield,  has  been  playing  lately  at  the  Boston  Curtis)  is   seen   introducing  his  daughter  Viola 

Boston  sleighs,  and  we  herewith  present  that  of     a  sleigh    ride   in   the  environs,  in  its  capacious  Museum.     It  is  of  rather  a  melo-dramatie  char-  (Mrs.    Wulf  Fries)   to   Squire   Thornhill   (Mr. 

another,    the    well    known    and    favorite    May-      seats.     Southerners,  who  happen  to  be  here  just  acter,  and,  owing   to  the  poor  stock  company  of  Keach).     Those  who   have   seen   the  play  will 

lower.    Durmg  the  long  "  spell"  of  excellent      now,  are  delighted  with  our  large  Boston  sleighs,  the  Museum,  was  but  indifferently  represented,  recognize  the  fidelity  of  the  picture. 


SCKNB     muM     THK     VICAH     OF     WAKKK1K1,1>. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.) 

THE   SHOP   GIRL: 

— OR — 

Weak  and  Noble  Pride  Contrasted. 

BY   MRS.    S.    31.    IIUMI'IIREV. 

"  Indked,  niothci-,  I  am  not  proud,"  said 
Edith  Ellis,  and  tlic  large  dark  eyes  of  the  fair 
young  girl  rested  half  reproachfully  and  half 
tenderly  upon  the  grave  face  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  who, 
in  reply  to  something  her  daughter  had  indig- 
nantly related  of  despicable  pride  in  a  compan- 
ion, had  urged  her  to  examine  her  own  heart- 
'■  I  know,"  continued  jEdith,  '•  that  my  heart  is 
filled  with  wrong,  but  pride  is  so  moan,  so  con- 
temptible, that  I  am  sure  I  despise  it  too  much 
to  give  it  a  place  th<  re.  Even  had  I  countless 
possessions,  suppose  you  that  I  could  despise 
one  whom  I  knew  to  be  both  pure  and  intelli- 
gent, because  of  some  unfortunate  outward  cir- 
cumstances ?  No,  trust  me,  mother,  such  an  one 
I  would  love  and  defend.'' 

"I  trust  you  would,  my  child,"  replied  Mrs- 
Ellis,  as  fhe  imprinted  a  maternal  kiss  upon  the 
brow  of  Edith  ;  "  but  remember  the  deccitfulncss 
of  the  lieart.  Under  existing  circumitanccs, 
you  cannot  be  put  to  the  test  you  have  named, 
but  there  are  many  ways  in  -which  pride  sliows 
itself,  and  the  poor  as  v.ell  as  the  ricli  are  too 
often  actuated  by  it.  Happy  indeed  arc  you,  if 
exempt  from  its  influence.  The  poverty  which 
seems  to  be  your  portion,  is  robbed  of  its  dark- 
est pang,  for  the  bitter  rankling  of  wounded 
pride  can  never  disturb  your  peaceful  spirit." 

Edith  -was  silent.  Her  mother  had  spoken 
-with  deep  feeling,  and  she  saw  that  she  had  only 
taken  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject.  She  re- 
solved to  watch  her  own  heart. 

Mrs.  Ellis  had  a  motive  in  what  she  had  said, 
of  which  Edith  know  nothing.  The  husband 
and  father  was  absent  on  an  uncertain  expedi- 
tion, and  the  tone  of  his  last  letters  had  been  far 
from  encouraging,  while  his  remittances  had 
been  gradually  diminisliing  in  amount,  till  now 
they  were  so  limited  that  she  felt  the  necessity 
of  immediately  adopting  a  dilferent  style  of  liv- 
ing. Her  heahh  was  too  delicate  to  admit  of 
exertion  on  her  part,  and  Edith  was  her  only 
hope.  Hitherto,  although  they  had  not  been 
extravagant,  they  had  lived  prettily,  or  to  use  a 
common  term,  genteelly.  Tlieir  hired  rooms 
were  neatly  and  tastefully  furnished,  and  located 
in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city.  Edith,  it  is 
true,  had  assisted  in  their  light  household  duties, 
as  they  had  not  kept  a  sen-ant.  Mrs.  Ellis  had 
much  of  the  gentlewoman  about  her,  and  Edith 
had  constantly  attended  the  best  schools  in  the 
city.  Added  to  this,  Edith  was  beautiful,  very 
beautiful,  and  there  was  a  sweetness  in  her 
manner,  and  a  graceful  dignity  in  her  bearing, 
which  bespoke  the  true  lady.  For  these  reasons 
she  had  been  admitted  to  the  lir.st  circles,  and 
had  scarce  realized  the  poverty  of  which  Mrs, 
Ellis  had  spoken. 

Kow  Edith  must  labor — labor  for  a  mainten- 
ance, and  Mrs.  Ellis  knew  far  better  than  her 
child  the  sta-e  of  i'asiiionable  so  iety,  and  how 
slight  a  thing  would  robber  of  tlie  consideration 
to  which  she  had  always  been  accustomed 
Tliat  deep  humiliation  was  in  store  for  her  be- 
loved, she  did  not  doubt,  and  she  censured  hei- 
sclf  that  she  had  not  the  more  strongly  endea- 
vored to  fortify  her  mind  against  coming  evils. 
To  her  surprise,  Edith  received  the  intelligence 
of  her  father's  want  of  success  with  composure, 
and  the  shade  of  deep  thought  was  visible  in 
her  intelligent  face.  At  length  she  raised  her 
eyes,  and  slowly,  like  one  waking  from  a  dream, 
said:  ''Well,  mother,  I  must  leave  school  at 
once,  and  not  only  that,  I  must  work.  Are  ^ou 
not  feeble  and  am  I  not  strong?  'W'liy,  then, 
am  I  depending  on  you  and  my  dear  unfortunate 
fatlu-r  !  AVhat  cni])loymcnt  shall  I  choose  ?  1 
should  prefer  tcacliiug.  1  will  apply  at  once. 
I  suipo.ic  Rosalie  will  diilike  it,  but  she  shall 
learn  that  Kdith  Ellis  is  not  proud."' 

As  slic  uttered  the  last  words,  tho  arch  smile 
siio  bestowed  on  her  mother,  chased  aw.iy  the 
f.iiut  blush  whieli  thoughts  of  Ro.-ialic  liad  ca'.lcd 
to  her  check. 

Rosalie  Grey  was  Edith's  own  cousin,  and 
very  dear  were  the  cousins  to  eaeli  other.  Their 
resemblance  of  each  other  was  so  great,  that 
they  were  not  unfrcqncntly  mistaken  for  twin 
sisters.  But  the  disposition  of  their  hearts  dif- 
fered widely. 

Rosalie  was  an  orphan  an<l  an  heiress.  Ilcr 
home  «ith  her  gnai-dian  was   with  one  of  tl;e 


wealthiest  and  most  aristocratic  families  in  the 
city.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  such,  she 
was  flattered,  courted  and  petted ;  indeed,  she 
was  the  reigning  belle  of  the  cit}'.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  she  was  high-minded,  Edith  knew 
this,  and  though  she  regretted  the  failing,  she 
loved  her  none  the  less ;  and  though  Rosalie 
w-as  select,  ven/  sdect,  in  her  ideas,  the  beautiful 
Edit!)  Ellis,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  had  found 
favor  in  her  sight,  and  they  were  almost  insepa- 
rable companions. 

With  deep  impatience  Edith  waited  the  offer 
of  a  situation  ;  but  months  rolled  on  and  none 
presented,  and  sorrowfully  she  wavered  in  her 
mind  the  necessity  of  seeking  some  less  favored 
vocation. 

One  of  tlie  fashionable  dealers  in  fancy  goods 
had  advertised  for  a  female  assistant;  but  she 
could  not  think  of  offering  her  services.  Still 
she  was  sure  that  pride  did  not  actuate  her,  only 
a  delicacy  which  shrank  from  publicity.  She 
also  reasoned,  that  in  such  a  position,  there 
would  be  little  opportunity  for  self-cniturc,  A 
letter  from  her  father  changed  her  views  mate- 
rially. The  -n-ords  of  added  misfortune  were 
evidently  dictated  by  a  filtering  heart  and 
penned  by  a  trembling  hand.  There  was  no 
remittance;  there  -were  many  regrets,  and  a 
hope  faintly  expressed  that  fortune  }  et  might 
favor  him.  Bitter  tears  were  forced  to  Edith's 
eyes  as  she  read,  but  as  she  saw  the  pale,  anx- 
ious face  of  her  mother,  she  dashed  them  hastily 
away,  and  with  a  faint  smile  left  tho  apartment. 
She  hastily  threw  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  without 
pausing,  as  was  ber  custo  ",  to  adjust  them  be- 
fore the  mirror,  and  with  a  quick,  nervous  tread, 
was  in  the  street. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  mild  blue  of 
twilight  had  not  yet  chased  from  the  horizon  the 
rich  sunset  hues  of  gold  and  purple  ;  but  Edith's 
lids  drooped  beneath  tho  pressure  of  sad  thoughts, 
and  her  face  was  so  pale,  and  subdued  that  in 
the  twilight  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
chiselled  marble. 

So  thought  Rosalie  Grey,  as  she  encountered 
her  cousin,  and  in  an  earnest  tone  begged  to 
know  if  slie  was  not  ill,  and  whither  she  was 
going  in  such  haste. 

Edith  blushed  and  I'.esitatcd,  and  Rosalie 
quickly  replied  :  '■  I  will  not  press  you.  Edith," 
while  the  tones  of  her  voice  betrayed  grief  at  her 
cousin's  lack  of  confidence,  "  nor  will  I  detain 
you.  Good  night."  And  with  a  stately  step 
she  walked  away, 

"  H.ave  you  not  marked  a  change  in  Edith  V 
said  she  to  Fanny  Stc])hens,  her  companion. 

"  A  decided  change,"  replied  Fanny.  "  You 
know  she  has  left  sch.ool ;  completed  her  educa- 
tion, I  presume.  It  is  quite  natural  that  she 
should  be  a  trifle  more  dignified.  Does  not 
Miss  Ellis  think  music  essential  as  an  accom- 
plishment V 

'•  Cousin  Edith  sings  sweetly."  replied  Rosalie, 
somewhat  vexed  at  the  tone  in  which  Fanny 
had  spoken, 

'-  Yes,  but  very  mu(-h  as  the  mountain  maid 
sings  to  her  fleecy  charge.  She  is  deficient  in 
style.  It  is  a  pity  some  kind  friend  would  not 
advise  her  of  the  necessity  of  cultivating  such 
fine  talents.  A  piano  is  certainly  requisite,  it 
seems  so  vulgar  for  one  to  sing  without  an 
accompaniment,' 

Rosalie  bit  her  lip  with  vexatio",  and  secretly 
wished  that  Edith  could  only  play,  if  l)ut  ordina- 
rily. She  said  no  more,  for  she  dared  not  o-vn 
her  aunt's  inability  to  obtain  a  piano,  lest  Mi.ss 
Stephens,  who  was  her  oracle  in  such  matters, 
should  pronounce  her  dear  cousin  unfit  to  move 
in  fash'onable  circles. 

On  the  following  morning,  ere  the  sun  had 
drank  the  dew  from  the  roses  beneath  her  win- 
dow, Edith  was  gazing  out  with  a  look  that 
seemed  to  say,  "  O,  I  am  strong,  very  strong." 
But  one  well  acquainted,  had  not  f.rled  to  .see 
the  unnatural  exertion  this  conscious  strength 
cost  her. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  in  bersti-eet  dress, 
slie  came  courtesying  to  her  mother,  saying 
with  mock  gayety : 

•■  Mr.  Maynard's  shop  girl,  to  your  ladyship,  a 
sliop  girl  with  three  huiulred  for  the  first  year, 
provided  my  services  are  salitfactory.  Who 
dares  to  say  that  Edith  Ellis  i->  proud  now  ;" 
and  with  a  laugh  that  sounded  strangely  hollow 
to  that  p  irtial  mother,  Editii  was  gone.  Mr,«. 
Ellis  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept. 

All !  little  dicam  the  ri(-h  (  f  the  struggles  of 
the  poor,  else  would  tln-y  cease  to  hii-crate  bleed- 
ing hearts,  by  visiting  upon  j)i-.ii-(woi-lliy  exer- 
tion,? the  contempt  nhich  can  only  be  tntrited  by 


deeds  of  darkness.  None  but  the  poor  know  of 
the  heroic  fortitude  requisite  to  sustain  thim  in 
their  positions.  Toil  not  of  hei-oes  on  tented 
fields  or  mid  the  clashing  of  swords  and  the 
biaze  of  artillery.  Tho  trunqi  of  fame  shall 
blazon  their  deeds  and  hand  down  their  names 
to  future  generations  ;  but  go  thou  to  yon  lowly 
cottage,  study  the  fortunes  of  one  finely  organ- 
ized and  cast  destitute  upon  the  world.  Wit- 
ness the  devotion  to  loved  ones,  the  almost  su- 
perhuman exertions,  the  self-saerifieo,  and  tell 
me,  if  in  a  state  of  society  where  poverty  is  vis- 
ited as  crime,  the  strength  of  an  Alexander  is 
not  requisite  to  sus  ain  such  an  one. 

But  to  return  to  Edith,  The  first  day  in  her 
new  situation  was  o-.e  of  trials.  She  could  not 
feel  satisfied  with  the  manners  and  conversation 
of  iMiss  Kate  Irving,  a  young  lady  who  had  had 
several  months'  experience  in  the  business,  and 
upon  whom  the  duty  of  instructing  Edith  de- 
volved. She  had  scarce  laid  off  her  hat  and 
shawl  ere  Miss  Irving  familiariy  said  :  '-  Miss 
Ellis,  you  may  consider  yourself  the  most  fortu- 
nate person  in  the  wor  d,  Mr,  Maynard  has 
had  fifty  applicants,  and  you  may  thank  your 
silken  curls  and  bi-ight  eyes  for  the  preference," 

Edith  checked  the  feeling  of  contempt  which 
rose  in  her  heart,  and  mdeavorcd  instead,  to 
feci  pity  for  Miss  Irving,  -who  was  evidently  a 
person  of  but  little  cult  valion.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  efforts,  many  times  through  that  long 
day,  prompted  by  Kate's  injudicious  remarks, 
she  secretly  asked  lierself  if  indeed  she  could 
submit  to  have  such  au  one  for  a  constant 
companion. 

"Poihaps  it  is  pride,"  she  reasoned,  '-that 
makes  me  feel  thus  miserable.  Yes,  mother  was 
right,     I  am  proud," 

With  Mr.  Maynard  she  was  far  better  pleased, 
lie  was  respectful  and  gentlemanly,  Tliougli  civil 
to  Jliss  Irving,  be  constantly  met  her  plKjful  at- 
tempts at  familiarity  with  dignified  silence;  and 
Edith  was  gratified  to  find  that  her  employer  was 
not  as  devoid  of  d,;licacy  as  her  companion, 
Edith  had  often  called  at  the  store  with  Rosalie, 
but  in  vain  Hartley  Blaynard  endeavored  to  re- 
call where  he  had  previously  seen  that  lovely 
face.  He  wa?,  however,  relieved  of  his  perplex- 
ity, when  Rosalie  Grey  and  Fanny  Stephens 
called  to  examine  embro-deries.  It  was  surely 
witli  Rosalie  tliat  he  had  so(S»i  his  humble  shop 
girl,  and  from  their  striking  resemblance  he  had 
supposed  them  sisters  ! 

Btit  Edith !  poor  l-jdith  !  At  first  sight  of 
Rosalie  aniiniuilsivo  smile  gladdened  her  cheek. 
Rosalie  looked  bewildoicd.  but  sudd-mly  eoin- 
pi-ehending  the  truth,  she  recoiled  a  stcj),  and 
turning  with  a  haughty  air,  made  known  her 
errand  to  Mr,  Maynard,  Not  a  smile,  not  a 
word  for  Edith  !  But  the  little  gloved  hand 
trembled  as  she  examined  the  pitterns,  aud  Mr, 
Maynai-d  was  convinced  that,  de.spitc  her  cold 
exterior,  she  was  not  unmindful  of  her  former 
friend, 

Edith  grasped  the  nearest  object  as  a  sup-port 
for  her  trembling  form,  and  though  she  sought 
to  conceal  her  emotions  by  arranging  some  laces 
which  chanced  to  be  near  her,  Hartley  Mayn.ird 
saw  the  burning  tears  which  coursed  in  rapid 
succession  over  her  cheeks.  He  was  not  co'd 
hearted,  and  this  incident  awakened  a  deep  in- 
terest for  Edith,  Closer  acquaintance  strength- 
ened this  interest,  and  he  found  her  so  intelli- 
gent, so  refined,  that  be  loved  her  society. 

Montlis  r  lied  on,  and  Elith  and  Rosalie  met 
only  as  straugeis,  and  indeed,  there  was  not  one 
among  Edith's  former  friends  to  take  her  kindly 
by  the  hund  and  encourage  her  endeavors  to 
tread  patiently  the  daik  p.tth  which  fortune  bad 
marked  out  for  her.  But  all  these  troubles 
f.iilod  in  crushing  her  self-i-eliant  spirit.  She 
bad  inward  resources,  and  her  natui-ally  strong 
mind  had  b -en  earnestly  cultivated.  Therefore 
her  brow  w-as  unclouded,  her  step  light,  yet  firm, 
her  heart  calm  and  hop.'ful.  The  consciousness 
of  duty  well  performed  ga;-c  a  graceful  dignity 
to  her  manuci-s,  e>en  while  she  was  cpiietly  do- 
ing the  biddin.- of  th  ISO  haughty  ones  with  whom 
she  had  studied  and  grown. 

Though  she  s  iw  her  home  deserted  by  the 
fashion  xble,  plenty  and  peace  were  there,  an  t 
A\ii  had  escaped  all  ih."  heart-consuming  anxie- 
i  tie-i  of  seeking  ro  sustain  a  fihe  posiiion.  Her 
>miiO  was  the  (  on  taut  suushine  of  her  inorher's 
henrt.  Iler  loveliness  of  spirit  ap;)0«ired  in  all 
her  conversation,  -•'.nd  raditted  her  fe;-.  urcs,  and 
stranguria  who  paiiscd  to  vi-.-w  licr  faultles,-  beau- 
ty, v.'cro  ciicha-ned  by  the  fi5  in:',!io-i  ol'iio  -  coii- 
versatio;-!.  To  tlie  of -re|ieateil  >.iyi,i  rnu  s'lC 
'   was    a  splcndi  1  woman,    -M".   M  n  n  -   "  •■    lieirt 


gave  ready  assent,  and  he  endeavored,  as  far  as 
was  in  his  powc'-,  to  relieve  the  awkwardness  of 
her  ])Osiiion,  and  prevent  the  feeling  of  depend- 
ence. We  will  not  here  pause  to  analyze  his 
motives.  His  kindness  made  a  deej)  impression 
on  the  heart  of  Edith,  ami  bis  companionship 
and  delicate  attentions  were  far  from  being 
unpleasant. 

Among  the  early  school-friends  cf  Ediili  and 
Rosalie,  was  ono  Edward  Thuvston.  He  had 
ever  been  an  especial  favorite  with  both,  and  in 
the  days  of  his  boyhood  he  had  dearly  loved  the 
beautiful  cousins.  He  had  rambled  -H-ith  them 
the  woods  and  the  seashore,  in  seai-ch  of  botani 
cal  and  geological  specimens,  and  many  a  fond 
word,  forgotten  perchance  lyhim,  had  been 
tieasured  in  their  hearts.  Often  had  they  talked 
enthusiastically  to  each  other,  of  his  personal 
and  mental  superiority,  and  lived  over  in  retio- 
spection  the  happy  past.  Ambition  bad  early 
tempted  him  from  home,  and  though  his  wildest 
dreams  of  fame  aud  fortune  had  been  realized, 
amid  all  his  wanderings  and  conflicts,  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  intensity  of  his  sorro-n'  at  part- 
ing with  Rosalie  and  Edith.  He  had  travelled 
in  foreign  lands,  and  ladies  of  -ank  and  for. tine 
had  sought  to  win  him  by  their  blandishments, 
but  tiic  woven  images  of  his  youthful  friends 
had  rendered  his  heart  invulnera'  le.  Both  had 
supposed  Rosalie  the  favoiitc,  and  Edith  had 
never  been  surpiised  or  giieved  at  this,  as  she 
deemed  her,  in  many  points,  her  superior.  She 
was  quite  happy  in  the  degree  of  attention  be- 
stowed upon  herself  Had  Edward  been  called 
to  ua  r  e  the  object  of  his  preference,  he  would 
have  found  it  extremely  diftieult. 

His  return  was  hailed  -ivitli  delight  by  Rosa- 
lie, and  he  deemed  her  even  more  beautiful  and 
fascinating  than  her  childhood  bad  given  prom- 
ise. Of  Edith,  he  could  only  learn  that  she  had 
disappointed  tho  expectations  of  her  friends 
early  renounced  her  studies,  and  chosen  a  posi- 
tion in  which  she  could  not  be  tolerated  by  her 
former  associates.  If  he  ventured  to  allude  to 
her,  some  significant  look,  or  scornful  woi-d,  led 
him  to  suppose  her  guilty  of  some  gross  misde- 
meanor. Each  feeling  of  regret  that  stole  to  his 
If  art  was  quickly  banished  by  the  winning 
smiles  of  Rosalie,  and  in  the  charm  of  her  soci- 
ety and  tho  constant  roitnd  of  giand  entertain- 
ments given  in  honor  of  bi->  return,  she  was  soon 
almost  forgotten,  Mr,  iMaynard,  who  wa5  a 
gentleman  of  some  consideration,  even  in  the 
first  circles,  and  of  late  bad  been  frequently  ad- 
mitted to  their  g.itherings,  communicated  to 
Edith  the  intelligen-.-o  of  his  return,  and  tho  sen- 
sation lie  was  cr,  at'ng  in  the  fashionable  woild. 
■What  most  gratified  her,  -was  the  description  he 
gave  of  his  apparent  nobleness  of  character,  and 
she  never  doubted  that  he  would  rcn-.-w  acquaint- 
ance with  her,  humble  thougli  she  was.  The 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks  served  to  banish  the  illu- 
sion, and  she  sought  to  hear  with  her  usual  firm- 
ness, the  pang  occasioned  by  such  cruel  neglect. 
Each  woi-d  and  act  of  Hartley  IMaynard  daily 
carried  conviction  that  .she  was  beiovcd,  but 
though  deci)ly  interested  in  him,  she  would  not 
give  her  heart  unasked.  Little  did  she  dream 
of  the  struggle  going  on  in  his  mind  i  relation 
to  her.  He  looked  with  an  uneasy  eye  upon  the 
fashionable  ones  with  whorn  b.o  mingled,  for  no 
one  to  his  partial  sight  appeared  half  as  beauti- 
ful or  graceful  as  Edith  Ellis,  But  alas  !  her 
jiosition !  Did  not  Rosalie  Grey  and  Fanny 
Stephens  scorn  her  ?  and  should  he  not  lose  the 
enviable  footing  he  had  sctuce  gained  \  A  shop 
girl !  nothing  but  a  shop  giil !  How  must  his 
reputation  and  his  f.ist  increasing  business  suf- 
fjr !  Nay,  he  mu'-t  not  be  seen  in  jjublic  with 
her,  though  she  was  vastly  his  superior,  that  is, 
personally  and  intellectually.  But  what  of  that  ? 
She  was  a  shop  girl  1  Jealousy  had  no  part  in 
Edith's  nature,  and  she  would  have  remained 
ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  bis  feelings,  but  for 
her  sUjpmatc,  Miss  Irving,  who,  envious  of 
Edith,  was  well  pleased  to  occasion  disafl'ection 
between  her  employer  ami  conijianion.  She 
had  chanced  to  overhear  Mr.  Maynard  apolo- 
gizing for  having  been  seen  gallanting  Miss 
HUis,  To  the  gentleman  who  had  bantcringly 
alluded  to  it.  his  reply  was,  "  O,  no,  no,  nothing 
of  that  kind.  I  can  assuie  you.  She  i-;  a  splen- 
did v.-om;ii!,  but  then  yon  know  her  po>iti')n,  the 
state  of  .so(-ii-ty,  &.c.  Slie  is  nothing  to  me,  no, 
no  indeeil.'' 

"  But  I  don't  beiievc  liir.i,  Kdith,  for  all  that,'' 
added  iMiss  li-ving,  as  she  concluded  her 
narration, 

I'dith'b  he  irt  t' nobbed  violently,  but,  unable 
to  restr.iin  h?r  emotions,  and  quite  too  proud  to 
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vent  her  fetliiigs  in  presence  of  such  a  person, 
she  hastily  threw  on  her  liat  and  shawl,  and 
without  venturing  a  word,  lift  the  shop.  Slie 
was  wounded,  deeply  wounded,  and  where  she 
had  least  expected  it.  A  vv-hole  train  of  ovcr- 
whelniinj  thoughts  rushed  to  her  brain,  and  she 
wondered  that  she  had  been  so  long  blind  to  the 
truth  of  the  case.  Strange  that  with  all  his  at- 
tentions, she  had  not  noticed  he  had  never  ap- 
peared in  public  with  her.  Their  pleasant 
moonlight  walks  had  ever  been  in  unfrequented 
part.s,  and  once,  when  she  had  chanced  to  meet 
Iiim  at  a  fair,  surrounded  with  the  elite,  ho  had 
not  recognized  her,  and  she  had  readily  excused 
him,  upon  the  plea  that  he  had  not  been  aware 
of  her  presence.  When  she  reached  home,  she 
ru-hed  into  her  mother's  apartment,  and  sinking 
upon  her  maternal  bosom,  she  sobbed,  "  Indeed, 
I  am  a  miserable  outcast." 

"And  why,  my  daughter?"  asked  the  sur- 
prised mother. 

"  'Tis  my  position  that  has  ruined  me  ;  I  am 
scorned,  despised." 

She  tremblingly  related  what  sh.c  had  just 
heard,  and  then  rising  and  pacing  the  floor  with 
majestic  tread,  she  haughtily  said  ; 

"  Mother,  my  deepest  pang  comes  not  from 
love  of  Hartley  Maynard,  but  from  pride, 
wounded  pride  !  Yes,  mother,  you  were  right: 
Edith  Ellis  is  proud.  It  has  been  sweet  to  feel 
that  in  a  world  of  strangers,  I  had  one  tnie 
friend — such  have  I  thought  him ;  but  had  the 
proud  man  condescended  to  ask  me  for  his  bride, 
in  view  of  his  mental  inferiority,  my  prouder 
heart  would  have  replied,  Ko !  Xo,  moth.er,  I 
am  content  with  your  love,  and  never  shall  my 
aspiring  soul  be  linked  with  one  inferior,  and 
thus  retarded  in  its  onward  and  upward  pro- 
gress. And  though  fur  too  proud  to  become 
the  wife  of  such  a  man  as  ]Mr.  Maynard,  I  am 
not  too  proud  to  remain  his  willing  servant." 

On  the  following  day,  Edith  discharged  her 
duties  with  her  usual  jJi'omptncss,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  Kate,  there  was  no  visible  change  in 
her  treatment  of  her  employer. 

'•  Look  !  Edith,"  said  Kate,  "  there  is  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  Mr.  Maynard  apologized.  Is 
he  not  fine-looking  ?  Upon  my  word,  ho  is 
coming  in." 

Edith  instantly  recognized  the  wcllremcm- 
hered  face  of  Edward  Thurston.  Impulsively 
she  would  have  extended  her  hand,  but  suddenly 
remembering  her  position,  she  walked  hastily 
away. 

'•Edith, — Miss  Ellis,  have  you  indeed  forgot- 
ten me  ;■'  exclaimed  Edward.  '•  I  am  Thurston, 
your  old  friend  and  schoolmate." 

Mr.  Maynard  dropped  the  book  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  and  gazed  with  surprise  upon 
that  cordial  greeting.  Still  greater  was  his  sur- 
prise, wlicn  he  beheld  the  celebrated  gentleman 
accompanying  his  shop  girl  to  her  home,  lei- 
surely taking  his  way  through  a  public  street,  in 
the  broad  glare  of  day. 

Though  mortified  in  view  of  the  remarks  he 
had  made  to  Mr.  Thurston,  he  derived  pleasure 
from  the  reflection,  that  with  such  an  influential 
friend,  his  beloved  Edith  might  find  favor  in  the 
sight  of  his  associates,  thus  enabling  him  to 
claim  her  as  his  bride,  without  materially  injur- 
ing his  reputation  and  prospects. 

When  Jlr.  Thurston  had  bantcringly  alluded 
to  Mr.  Maynard's  companion,  lie  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  that  she  was  his  early  favo:ito. 
The  sound  of  that  familiar  name  brought  the 
whole  truth  before  him,  and  he  had  listened  to 
Hartley's  glowing  description  of  her  beauty  and 
goodness,  with  pleasure  equalled  only  by  his 
indignation  in  view  of  the  treatment  she  had 
received. 

"  And  this,"  said  he,  "  is  the  reward  of  pa- 
tient, toiling  virtue.  I  had  deemed  her  guilty  of 
some  crime — a  crime  so  heinous  that  the  lips  of 
virtue  might  not  breathe  her  name,  and  lo  !  I 
find  her  as  pure  as  an  angel,  and  suft'ering  only 
for  her  devotion  to  the  best  of  mothers.  Most 
of  all,  am  I  grieved  that  Rosalie,  her  confidant, 
her  companion  from  childhood,  her  own  cousin, 
should  have  deserted  her.  when  most  she  stood 
in  need  of  her  tenderest  love.  Kosalie,  thou  art 
fair  and  winning,  and  never  till  this  moimmt 
have  I  thought  thee  cold-hearted.  But  for  this 
I  had  sought  to  wed  thee,  but  thou  hast  proved 
thyself,  not  only  cold,  but  proud,  and  weak,  and 
cruel.  I  am  sick  of  the  injustice  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  and  glad  of  i.u  opportunity  to  prove 
that  I  am  not  afraid  to  r-niile  on  merit,  however 
lowly  its  dwelling  place." 

A  brighter  day  had  dawned  on  Edith.  She 
found  in  Edward  Thurston  fortune,   true   hjve. 


and  above  all,  a  mind  gifted  and  spiritual  as  her 
own. 

Deep  was  the  disappointment,  and  great  the 
surprise  of  Rosalie,  when  she  Icanied  of  this 
unexpected  turn  in  aflTairs,  and  it  proved  a  les- 
son never  to  be  forgotten  by  her. 

Shortly  after  the  marriage  of  Thurston  and 
Edith,  the  latter  received  a  frank  and  penitential 
note  from  Rosalie,  in  which  she  entreated  a  very 
hnmble  place  in  the  heart  of  her  former  friend. 
■•  I  have,"  she  said,  •'  loved  you  always,  but  pity 
me !  Edith,  I  have  been  a  slave !  my  will  in 
complete  subservience  to  a  most  cruel  master, 
by  whom  I  was  daily  lacerated  and  tortured.  A 
slave  to  public  opinion  !  and  you,  whose  strength 
of  character  saved  you  from  such  fearful  servi- 
tude, can  never  realize  the  misery  of  my  posi- 
tion. With  a  mighty  efl'ort  I  have  thrown  off 
the  galling  fetters,  and  once  again  am  free  and 
happy." 

It  need  scarce  bo  added  that  Edith  welcomed 
to  her  heart  her  still  loved  cousin,  and  the  bro- 
ken link  of  love  and  fiicndship  was  thus  happily 
re-united. 

Edith  had  likewise  the  satisfaction  of  welcom- 
ing home  her  father,  and  seeing  her  mother 
blest  with  his  companionship  and  surrounded 
with  plenty. 

Hartley  Maynard  never  gazed  on  the  peerless 
Edith,  without  inwardly  cursing  the  silly  pride 
to  which  he  had  sacrificed  her,  little  dreaming 
that  her  prouder  heart  would,  unaided,  have 
proved  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  their  union. 


<     mtm^     % 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
QLITSriO.VS. 

BT  OEO.  o.tsxixa  niLi. 

Didst  ever  yet  set  thy  fond  hopes  upon  one, 
Some  fair  plant  that  grew  up  at  thy  side  ; 

And  glance  over  the  edge  of  her  coi^ln  so  smooth, 
On  the  day  you  had  thought  her  your  biide? 

Didst  ever  erect  those  huge  fabrics  in  air. 

Aerial  castles  they  're  callei  ; 
Looking  up  to  behold  your  gay  vision.s  expand. 

And  look  down  to  but  know  you  Te  enthralled  ? 

Didst  ever  fling  round  some  young  bud  of  thy  heart 
All  the  love  thy  fond  nature  e'er  knew  ; 

And  suddenly  wake  to  hut  lind  the  bud  chilled 
With  a  wind  that  from  yonder  cloud  blew? 

Didst  ever  know  one — ay,  but  one  living  soul, 
That  had  heajjcd  up  a  harvest  of  gains  ; 

Who  could  even  then  ciuietly  fold  up  his  hands, 
And  enjoy  all  the  fruit  of  his  pains  ? 

Didst  ever  once  see  some  great  man  in  his  pride. 
Who  might  think  all  the  world  but  his  own  j 

That  was  not  ever  hedged  about  thickly  with  foes. 
Who  were  pr,ayiug  to  see  him  o'ertlirown? 

Didst  ever  once  stop  and  think  calmly  of  all. 

Think  wisely  of  what  is  for  man  ; 
And  not  feel  that  the  limit  here  .set  to  his  deeds, 

Briugcth  all  his  long  life  in  a  span? 
Riverside  J  Ct..  February^  1852. 


NAXTICKKT  f,\DIE8. 

The  Kantucket  ladies  got  up  a  grand  ball  on 
New  Year's  eve,  each  lady  who  attended  being 
requested  to  give  the  favor  of  '•  her  coni])any 
with  gentlemen."  Ko  gentleman  attended  witli- 
out  an  invitation  from  some  fair  gallant.  In  the 
hall  the  ladies  invited  the  gentlemen  to  dance, 
escorted  them  to  sn])per,  and  did  most  handsome- 
ly those  thousand  little  agreeable  things  which 
gentlemen  on  such  occasions  usually  attempt  to- 
wards the  ladies.  They  also  footed  the  bills. 
How  many  lady  gallants  opened  their  hearts  on 
the  occasion  to  their  male  companions  and  vowed 
eternal  love  and  constancy  is  not  stated,  or  liow 
many  matches  are  likely  to  grow  out  of  the 
affair.  Thnt  the  whole  thing  was  pci  formed 
thoroughly  and  well  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  The  Nantucket  ladies  do  nothing  by 
halves.  All  honor  to  the  fair  harpoouers  !— 
Fall  River  A''«ics. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
FOREST    WORSHIP. 

BY   CAROUSE  A.   HAYDEN. 

Alone  I  alone  I 
\\nierc  no  proud  pillared  tcm|jle  rears  its  bead, 
In  the  deep  hush  that  solitude  has  shed. 
With  heaven's  broad  canopy  above  them  spread. 

They  gather  silently. 

IIow  pure  their  worshi}i  in  tliat  lonely  spot! 
The  busy  world  and  all  its  cares  fox'got : 
Tliey  only  feel  that  heaven  has  blessed  their  lot. 
And  worship  fervently. 

Alone  I  alone ! 
Ko  I  eiod  hhnscif  is  there  I 

And  the  low  mingled  sound  of  praise  and  prayer 
Goes  up  in  strains  that  fill  the  earth  and  air, 

With  truth's  own  n^.elody. 
('oitosfdt.  Mass.,  Fibntory.  18j2. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SPECTRE  HEi.MSMAN. 

A  SEA  SKETCH. 

BT    STLVANU8    COBD,   JK. 

Ix  the  summer  of  1?39  the  ship '• 'Vulcan," 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Isaac  Johnson,  was 
on  her  homeward-bound  ijassage  from  the  In- 
dies, with  half  a  cargo  of  tea,  and  she  stopped  at 
Capo  Negro,  on  the  coast  of  Bcnguela,  after  a 
lot  of  ivory,  to  make  up  her  load.  Having  gone 
on  shore,  at  the  Cajie,  the  captain  learned  from 
the  native  contractor  that  he  would  have  to  go 
some  fifteen  miles  up  the  Cannibal's  river,  as  the 
elephant  hunters  had  all  the  boats  further  up  in 
the  country,  so  that  consequently  they  had  not 
been  enabled  to  bring  the  ivory  down. 

Capt.  Johnson  was  somewhat  disappointed  at 
this  cause  of  delay,  but  without  waiting  to  find 
useless  fault  he  determined  to  man  his  own 
boats,  and  proceed  at  once  up  the  river.  It  re- 
quired four  trips  to  bring  all  the  ivory  down, 
but  as  they  had  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  the  slight  tides,  the  task  was  accomplished  in 
four  days.  On  the  last  trip  the  cai)tain*vent 
himself,  leaving  the  first  mate  in  charge  of  the 
ship,  and  on  arriving  at  the  small  village  where 
the  ivory  was  stored,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  nearly  all  the  miserable  huts  were 
deserted.  Several  times  Capt.  Johnson  inquired 
the  meaning  of  this,  but  the  natives  were  either 
unable,  or  unwilling  to  give  any  plain  answer, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  last  lot  of  tu-sks  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  boats,  and  the  natives  had 
been  remunerated  for  their  labor,  that  the  bast 
clue  could  be  obtained  to  the  cause  of  this 
strange  desertion,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  cajitain  received  the  startling  intelligence 
that  the  cholera  was  sweeping  down  the  river! 

As  soon  as  this  fact  became  known  to  the  sea- 
men, they  wildly  huddled  into  their  boats,  as 
though  the  fearful  death-angel  was  at  their  heels, 
and  silently,  yet  with  powerful  strokes,  they 
pulled  down  the  fatal  stream.  At  length  they 
reached  their  ship,  and  though  they  breathed 
somewhat  more  freely  as  they  trod  their  own 
deck,  yet  each  countenance  bore  the  stamp  of 
decj)  fear.  The  ivory  was  soon  got  on  board, 
and  with  all  haste  the  old  'Vulcan  was  got  under 
way.  It  was  nearly  night  when  the  ship  got  off, 
and  with  a  good  breeze  from  the  northward  and 
eastward,  she  stood  well  on  lier  course.  On  the 
next  morning,  shortly  after  breakfast,  and  while 
the  crew  had  begun  to  think  that  they  had  no 
occasion  for  further  fear,  a  young  man,  named 
Walter  Addison,  v,-as  taken  suddenly  sick. 

Young  Addison  -.vas  the  favorite,  both  of  the 
officers  and  the  crew,  and  as  it  was  reported  that 
he  was  thus  ill,  a  general  lonsternation  seized 
upon  all  hands.  The  young  man  felt  at  first  a 
giddiness  and  a  sickly  chill,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  hours  ho  sank  into  an  alarming  debility,  the 
countenance  assuming  a  deadly  paleness,  and 
his  skin  bearing  all  the  appearance  of  a  corpse. 
Poor  Addison  suffered  till  noon,  and  then  tlie 
startling  announcement  went  through  the  ship 
that  he  was  dead! 

This  was  the_/(>s^,  but  who  should  be  the  next! 
A  panic  had  seized  upon  the  men — the  cholera 
was  with  them,  and  none  dared  remove  the  form 
of  their  dead  shipmate  from  his  berth.  Kight 
approached,  and  with  it  came  an  almost  dead 
calm,  but  the  corpse  still  remained  in  the  fore- 
castle, nor  did  the  men  dare  go  thither.  The 
captain  urged  that  the  longer  presence  of  the 
body  would  breed  more  dangerous  contagion, 
but  the  only  answer  he  received  was  a  mournful 
shake  of  the  heads  about  him.  At  length,  find- 
ing that  all  arguments  were  useless,  he  turned 
to  his  mate  and  asked  him  if  he  would  assist 
himself  in  throwing  the  body  of  the  dead  man 
overboard.  The  mate,  at  first,  hesitated,  but  in 
a  moment  he  signified  his  consent,  and  together 
himself  and  captain,  went  down  into  the  fore- 
castle. They  dared  not  remain  long  enough 
with  the  corpse  to  sew  it  up,  nor  even  to  attach 
to  it  a  sinking  weight,  but  throwing  over  it  a 
single  blanket,  they  managed  to  get  it  upon  deck 
and  lay  it  across  the  liulwarks  of  tlic  starboard 
bow.  A  moment  Capt.  .lohnson  hesitated — he 
opened  his  lips,  breathed  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of 
the  departed,  and  then,  while  a  shudder  ran  over 
his  fianic.  ho  let  the  cold  form  of  young  Walter 
Addison  slide  into  the  blue  water !  Instiuciivcly 
ho  cast  his  eyes  over  the  side  as  the  deed  was 
done,  and  by  ib.e  pale  phosphorescent  liglit  he 
could  just  see  the  corpse  sink,  then  rise  and  sink 
again,  and  then  with  a  hoavy  stcji  and  a  -till 
heavier  heart,  he  walked  aft. 


The  first  watch  had  been  set,  but  the  other 
watch  dared  not  go  below,  and  huddling  them- 
selves beneath  the  long-boat,  they  sought  the 
repose  which  they  feared  to  seek  where  their 
companion  liad  died;  but  each  seemed  to  fear 
his  neighbor,  for  none  knew  where  the  contagion 
might  be.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  slight  breath- 
ings of  the  air,  which  seemed  for  the  last  few 
hours  to  have  had  no  settled  poitt,  began  to 
gather  more  force  from  the  northward  and  west- 
ward, and  ere  long  a  good  fresh  breeze  filled  the 
ship's  canvass,  and  started  through  the  water. 
The  wind  continued  to  increase,  and  before  raid- 
night  all  hands  were  called  to  take  in  the  top- 
gallantsails.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  mid  w.atch 
was  set,  and  all  hands  were,  for  a  few  moments, 
brought  in  contact  with  each  other.  Ko  further 
symptoms  of  the  dreaded  pestilence  had  appear- 
ed, and  they  began  to  take  hope. 

It  was  half  past  twelve  o'clock.  An  old  sea- 
man, named  Rill  Shippen,  had  the  helm,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  watch  were  either  in  the 
gangway  or  else  forward.  The  wind  continued 
fresh,  but  yet  steady,  and  the  old  shij)  was  close 
hauled  upon  it,  laying  some  two  points  oflTfrom 
her  true  course.  The  ship's  bell  was  susjicnded 
over  the  binnacle,  and  old  Shippen  reached  over 
and  struck  the  first  half  hour  after  midnight. 
He  had  just  resumed  his  position,  and  was  gaz- 
ing intently  at  the  compass,  when  he  felt  a  hand 
laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  on  turning  nrotind, 
he  beheld,  by  the  struggling  beams  of  the  binna- 
cle lamp,  the  pale,  deathly  features  of  Walter 
Addison  ! 

For  an  instant  the  old  sailor  remained  rooted 
to  the  spot,  and  then,  uttering  a  sharp  cry  of 
fear,  he  let  go  the  wheel  and  darted  forward.  In 
a  moment  the  ship  began  to  fall  oft",  and  as  she 
brought  the  flat  surface  of  broad  canvass  to  the 
wind,  she  heeled  over  alarmingly  ;  but  soon  the 
pale  spectre  that  had  frightened  the  helmsman 
from  his  ])Ost,  caught  the  wheel,  and  laid  the 
helm  hard  down,  and  ere  long  th.c  ship  was  once 
more  to  the  wind. 

Shijipen's  cry  had  started  all  hands  from  their 
listlossness,  for  they  thought  the  cholera-fiend 
had  assailed  him,  but  from  his  broken  ejacula- 
tions they  soon  learned  what  was  the  matter, 
and  in  a  body  they  crowded  aft,  and,  by  the  dim 
light  from  the  binnacle,  they  saw  the  spectre 
helmsman !  Every  knee  trembled,  and  eveiy 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  its  mouth.  Kone 
dared  to  approach  him,  nor  did  any  move  back. 
At  this  juncture  the  captain  came  on  deck.  His 
eye  caught  the  corpse-like  form  that  still  held 
the  wheel,  and  he,  too,  was  riveted  to  the  spot 
where  he  stood. 

"  Shipmates,  relieve  me  from  here  or  I  shall 
faint.  I  am  cold  and  weak !"  at  length  came 
from  the  lips  of  the  seeming  spectre,  in  faint, 
agonized  tones. 

Capt.  Johnson  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then 
he  rushed  forward,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
trembling  form  before  him.  It  was  cold  and 
■wet.  but  he  knew  that  it  was  a  living  man  !  One 
after  another  of  the  men  gathered  about,  and  ere 
long  all  knew  that  young  Walter  Addison  still 
lived !  The  captain  had  him  conveyed  to  the 
cabin,  where  everything  that  could  be  thought 
of  was  administered  for  his  comfort,  and  it  was 
not  long  ere  he  sufficiently  revived  to  give  an 
account  of  his  strange  escape  fiom  the  cold 
deep  grave  to  which  he  had  been  consigned. 

It  seemed  that  young  Addison  had  fallen  into 
that  death-like  lethargy  which  not  unfrequently 
results  from  sudden  cholera,  and  which,  as  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  disease  must  be 
aware,  so  nearly  resembles  death,  that  even  the 
best  physicians  have  been  deceived  by  it.  The 
sudden  immersion  in  the  cold  water  had  revived 
his  dorm.int  senses,  and  as  the  ship  had  but  a 
slight  motion  at  the  time,  he  came  to  a  p.irtial 
realization  of  his  situation  ere  she  had  passed 
him,  and  by  considerable  exertion  he  managed 
to  get  hold  of  the  rudder-chains.  He  tried  to 
call  for  nssisfance.  but  his  tongue  was  so  swollen 
that  he  found  it  impossible,  and  after  remaining 
upon  the  chains  long  enough  to  gain  mote 
strcngt'i,  he  v.orked  liis  Wiiy  up  till  be  got  liold 
of  tlie  lanyards  of  the  ca'-iii  dead-light-.  From 
thence  1  e  reached  the  lashings  of  the  stern-l.oat, 
but  lure  we.ikness  again  overpowered  him,  and 
after  working  his  way  into  the  boat  he  remained 
some  time  insensilile,  but  >it  length  he  revived 
■tnd  came  on  board.  He  had  tried  to  speak,  but 
he  could  not.  AVheu  the  helmsman  fled  from 
tliC  wheel,  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  the  shi|.'s 
danger,  and  from  the  impulsi;  of  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct, he  .-ciied  the  wliei  1  and  brought  htr  up  to 
the  wind. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  the  next  day  passed 
— then  another,  and  another,  but  the  death-ficud 
came  not  again  !  He  had  lost  his  first  intended 
victim,  and  he  left  the  ship  in  peace. 
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THJB    NEW    YORK    AND    LI7KRPOOL   PACKET,   OORNBHUS    ORINNBLL. 


AH  OIIl;  VV  SHIP  COR  VELIU^IiRIVViiLL. 

This  fine  vessel  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Grinnell, 
Minturn  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  is,  by  all  odds, 
the  strongest  ship  of  her  size  over  built  in  that 
vicinity.  She  is  172  feet  on  the  keel,  180  feet 
on  deck,  has  38  feet  extreme  breadth  of  beam, 
and  23  1-2  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  will  register 
about  1100  tons.  She  has  12  inches  dead  rise  at 
half  tloo.',  a  foot  swell  or  rounding  of  sides,  and 
about  26  inches  sheer.  Her  keel  is  sided  16 
inches,  moulded  30  inches  forward,  and  26  inch- 
es aft;  the  floor  timbers  in  the  throats  are  12 
inches  by  17  in^lies,  and  she  ha<  three  keelsons, 
each  1.5  inches  square,  or,  co  nliined,  lr>  indies 
by  45  iiich?^,  inakifi'.^  her  back-l>one  about  7  1-2 
feet  througii,  from  the  top  of  ihc  keelson  to  the 
base  of  the  keel,  of  course  incluiing  the  mould- 


ing of  the  floor  timbers.  In  fine,  all  her  works 
are  constructed  on  a  scale  of  great  strength  and 
proportionate  beauty.  Her  bulwarks  are  5  1-2 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  monkey  rail ;  and 
she  has  a  full  poop,  80  feet  long,  and  a  topgal- 
lant forecastle,  which  almost  forms  a  complete 
hurricane  deck  amidships.  Her  mainmast  is  84 
feet  long,  main  yard  74  feet  square,  and  the 
other  spars  in  proportion.  She  is  built  of  oak  ; 
her  scantling  i*  mostly  of  yellow  pine  ;  is  seas- 
oned with  salt,  caulked  in  the  hold,  and  well 
ventilated.  On  her  arrival  lately  in  tlie  London 
Docks,  she  excited  much  curiosity  amongst  the 
people  interested  in  ship-building.  This  splen- 
did craft  is  but  one  among  miny  of  the  triumphs 
of  modern  nazal  architecture,  which  have  ren- 
dered the  American  merchant  marine  so  noted- 


BRIDGE  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  Neva,  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  formerly 
crossed  by  three  bridges  of  boats,  which  were 
removed  whenever  danger  was  apprehended  from 
the  ice,  both  at  the  beginning  of  winter  and  the 
spring.  Attempts  liad  been  made  to  surpersede 
one  of  those  aboriginal  contrivances  by  the 
erection  of  a  fixed  bridge ;  but  the  work  was 
beset  with  so  many  engineering  difliculties,  that 
the  project  has  only  of  late  promised  realization. 
Peronnet,  a  French  engineer,  submitted  a  design 
for  such  a  bridge  to  the  Empress  Catherine.  Sir 
I.  Brunei  projected  a  tunnel  under  the  Neva. 
In  1842,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  approved  of  the 
project  of  a  fixed  bridge  across  the  Neva,  with 
cast-iron  arches  and  granite  piles ;  the  works 
were  commenced  in    1 843,  and  by  the  winter  of 


1845,  all  the  piles  were  driven.  The  new  bridge 
is  situated  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  old 
canal  of  Krukow  empties  itself  into  the  Neva. 
It  is  a  truly  magnificent  work ;  for  such  is  the 
elevation  of  the  middle  arch,  that  large  vessels 
may  pass  under  it  in  full  sail.  Its  entire  length 
is  nearly  1100  feet. 


A  SIMILE. 

There  is  a  sort  of  natural  instinct  of  human 
dignity  in  the  heart  of  man,  which  steels  his  very 
nerves  not  to  bend  beneath  t!ie  heavy  blows  of  a 
great  adversity.  The  palm  tree  grows  best  be- 
neath a  ponderous  weight — even  so  the  character 
of  man.  There  is  no  merit  in  it — it  is  a  law  of 
psychology.  The  petty  pangs  of  small  dai'y 
cares  have  often  bent  the  character  of  men,  but 
great  misfortunes  seldom.  There  is  less  danger 
in  this  than  in  great  good  luck. — Kossuth. 
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coNTEivrs  OF  om  next  number. 

"  Lord  Illsley,  or  the  Two  Valentines,"  a  story,  by  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Robinson. 

"  The  Three  Meetings,"  a  sketch  of  the  civil  war  in 
England,  by  Geo.  A.  Morbe. 

"  The  Short  and  Tall  Person,"  a  prose  sketch,  hy  Mrs. 
E.  Wellmont. 

"  A  Story,"  by  LiEtrr.  Mcjrrat. 

"Death  of  Zachary  Taylor,"  Terses,  by  Carolini  A. 
Hatdek. 

"  T.ie  Wavf  8,"  verses,  by  Mrs.  L.  S.  Goodwin. 

"  Rouse  Thee,"  verses,  by  Wm.  T.  Hill8EE. 

"Lines  to ,"  by  B.  J.  HowE. 

"  Lines  to  Cormelia,  by  John  W.  Beazel. 

"American  Sonnets,"  by  Richard  Wright. 

"Life's  Smiles  and  Tears,"  lines,  by  Ed.  J.  IIandiboe. 

"  All  for  the  Best,  '  lines,  by  Mrs.  L.  E   B.  HoxlE. 

"  Yes  or  No,"  verses,  by  John  H.  Tatlor. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  large  and  original  allegorical  picture,  representing  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  will  be  given ;  a  very  beautiful  and 
timely  scene,  which  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

A  representation  of  the  Great  Exhibition  Building,  as  it 
is  designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  for  the  Great  Fair  to  be 
held  in  New  York,  a  la  World's  Fiiir  of  London.  A  most 
interesting  subject. 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  horror-striking  catastrophe  of 
the  burning  of  the  great  steamship  "  Amazon  "  lately,  in 
her  passage  from  Southampton  to  the  West  Indies,  when 
one  hundred  and  ten  souls  perished. 

A  capital  picture,  taken  from  life,  of  an  Avalanche  of 
Bnow  from  the  Park  street  Meeting  House,  a  few  days 
since,  when  some  of  our  most  respectable  citizens  got  a 
"  damper."  One  of  the  splendid  large  Boston  sleighs  was 
passing  at  the  time,  and  though  we  pity  the  sufferers,  the 
scene  was  too  good  a  one  not  to  present  for  our  readers. 

A  picture  of  Amelia,  the  young  and  beautiful  Queen  of 
Greece,  eldest  daughter  of  t.>e  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg. 

A  picture  of  the  service  of  plate  presented  to  George 
Steers,  designer  of  the  Yacht  America,  at  New  York,  by 
his  friends  and  admirers,  in  token  of  respect  for  his  skill, 
which  produced  the  fastest  yacht  in  the  world. 

A  picture  of  a  late  exciting  scene  which  took  pl^ce  in 
New  York  harbor,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  while 
many  people  were  upon  it. 

A  picture  giving  a  faithful  representation  of  the  citizens 
and  soldiers  of  Sikh,  India. 

A  view  of  the  city  of  Morocco,  on  the  extreme  west 
coast  of  North  Africa,  an  interesting  Moorish  capital. 

A  sketch  of  the  well-known  httle  swetip  of  New  York, 
known  as  Black  Tom.    A  laithful  likeness. 

A  very  fine  picture  of  the  Art-Union  exhibition  rooms, 
situated  in  Tremont  street,  Boston. 


THE  BOSTON  POST. 

We  have  read  this  excellent  paper  from  our 
boyhood  up,  and  should  feel  lost  without  its  dai- 
ly visits.  There  is  probably  not  another  editor 
in  the  country  better  adapted  to  conduct  a  pub- 
lic journal  than  Charles  G.  Greene ;  with  large 
experience  and  knowledge  of  luiman  nature,  he 
couples  that  grace  of  style  in  his  writing,  which 
also  characterizes  him  as  a  gentleman.  In  cir- 
culation, the  Post  is  far  ahead  of  the  other  six- 
penny papere  of  Boston. 


^  ■  ^   > 


Madame  Thillon. — This  really  fascinating 
actress,  supported  in  her  role  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
has  realized  one  of  the  most  successful  seasons  at 
the  Howard  Athenseum  that  has  occurred  since 
the  house  was  opened.  She  has  produced,  with 
unparalleled  success,  the  Crown  Diamonds,  the 
Child  of  the  Regiment,  and  the  Black  Domino. 


The  Coquette. — This  is  the  name  of  one  of 
our  crack  pilot  boats,  and  a  beauty  she  is,  as  she 
appears  skimming  over  the  waters  of  the  outer 
bay.  Messrs.  Colby,  Martin,  Hayden,  Tremere, 
and  Larkin,  are  the  gallant  crew  of  this  gallant 
craft,  and  better  seamen  never  handled  a  speak- 
ing trumpet. 


Brackett's  Group. — This  beautiful  concep- 
tion and  embodiment  of  poetry,  "  sad  and  sweet, 
in  marble  cold,"  is  receiving  the  warm  eulogies 
of  all  good  judges  of  art.  We  are  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  exhibition  is  well  patronized  by 
the  discriminating  lovers  of  the  beautiful. 


The  Little  Drummer. — This  little  "infant 
phenomenon  "  beats  all  creation,  as  far  as  drum- 
sticks  snd  sheepskin   go.      He's   a  wonderful 
ttle  musician. 


Counterfeits. —  Counterfeit  gold  coin  is  ex- 
tensively circulating  in  the  western  cities. 


Removal. — Lewis  Cass,  Jr.,  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  office  of  Charge  at  Rome. 


SPAIN— AS  IT  IS. 

The  present  condition  of  Spain  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  from 
which  States,  no  more  than  individuals,  are  ex- 
empted. We  read  of  such  changes  in  the  des- 
tinies of  ancient  empires — the  decadence  of 
Egypt,  the  fall  of  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  and 
Byzantium,  and  Rome;  but  their  glory  and  their 
fall  were  both  so  far  distant  in  the  recess  of  time 
that  their  history  seems,  to  all  of  us  who  have 
not  travelled  and  inspected  the  monuments 
which  attest  the  truth  of  these  events,  a  sort  of 
romance ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  Spain,  we  real- 
ize its  greatness,  and  behold  its  fall. 

One  reason  why  we  feel  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  fate  of  the  Castilian  power  is,  that  the  histo- 
ry of  Spain  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of 
our  own  country,  discovered  and  colonized,  as  it 
was,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. We  owe  our  very  existence  to  Spain, 
and  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  our 
histories  have  run  on  in  parallel  lines.  But 
while  America  has  gone  on  increasing  in  gran- 
deur, power,  and  wealth,  poor  Spain  has  sunk  in 
the  scale  of  destiny,  with  a  rapidity  of  decadence 
no  less  astonishing  than  the  speed  of  our  own 
progress. 

At  one  period,  in  modem  times,  Spain  almost 
threatened  to  become  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
as  Rome  had  been  before  her.  Her  possessions 
almost  circumscribed  the  globe.  The  haughty 
banner  of  Castile  and  Arrngon  floated  alike  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  the  margin  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Her  rich  argosies  and  galleons 
entered  her  ports  laden  with  gold,  silver,  pearls, 
diamonds  and  spices ;  her  soil  yielded  corn  and 
wine  ;  her  manufacturers  produced  the  richest 
silks  and  velvets  ;  her  warriors  were  adventur- 
ous and  brave ;  her  soldiers  inherited  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  followers  of  Charles  V  ;  her  offi- 
cers that  of  the  Gothic  victors  of  the  Moors  ;  her 
cities  were  the  splendid  abodes  of  luxury,  re- 
finement and  elegance. 

That  is  the  picture  of  what  Spain  was,  and 
that,  too,  at  no  very  remote  period  of  time. 
Look  at  her  now.  From  a  first  rate  power  she 
has  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance.  She 
has  been  shorn  of  her  wealthy  colonics  in  the 
east  and  west,  and  scarcely  holds  a  few  inconsid- 
erable islands,  always  excepting  that  splendid 
jewel,  the  gem  of  the  Antilles,  the  choicest  jewel 
of  her  crown.  Deeply  indebted,  she  exists  only 
by  levying  enormous  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba.  Her  proper  population  have  been  entire- 
ly exhausted  and  worn  out  by  over-burthensome 
imposts.  Suspicion  has  claimed  her  as  its  own. 
The  nobles  are  an  cff'eminate,  puny,  soulless, 
ignorant  and  imbecile  race  ;  the  people,  with  all 
their  excellent  qualities,  are  still  ignorant,  cruel, 
and  passionate  ;  divided  among  themselves,  and 
kept  down  by  this  disunion  and  the  iron  hand  of 
power,  the  tottering  throne  is,  with  difficulty, 
upheld. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  the  moralist  be- 
holds the  retributive  justice  of  a  higher  power, 
as  Spain,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  prosperity,  was 
ambitious,  cruel,  and  perfidious,  so  has  that 
measure  which  she  meted  out  to  others,  been 
accorded  to  herself  As  with  fire  and  sword, 
she  swept  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas  from  Mexi- 
co and  Peru,  so  was  she  driven  from  these  con- 
quered countries  by  their  revolted  inhabitants. 
The  spoiler  has  been  spoiled,  and  the  victor  van- 
quished ;  and  thus  has  Spain  met  the  fate  me- 
naced by  the  Scriptures  to  those  who  smite  with 
the  sword. 

Yet  in  the  feebleness  of  her  existence,  much  of 
the  old  venom  remains ;  she  presumes  upon  her 
weakness  to  insult  where  she  cannot  overawe, 
and  recent  circumstances  have  shown  both  her 
daring  and  her  timidity.  She  has  ventured  to 
lay  her  hands  upon  American  citizens  ;  let  her 
beware  of  the  stoop  of  the  eagle  !  A  few  more 
acts  of  injustice  and  the  name  of  Spain  would 
be  obliterated  from  tlie  map  of  Rurope. 


Punch's  Definition. — America — a  spirited 
lad  wlio  beat  his  big  brother  for  bullying  him, 
but  who  will  join  him  as  partner  in  business 
wlien  they  both  hecome  men. 

Clergymen. — Sleek  looking  gentlemen  who 
indulge  in  moderate  opinions  and  white  cravats 
for  two  thousand  a  year. 


Cold. — A  Washington  correspondent  informs 
us  that  "  not  in  the  present  generation  has  the 
Potomac  been  so  deeply  frozen." 


Education. — There  are  120,000  children  at 
the  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York. 


WORTH  THINKING  OF. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  un- 
der the  signature  of  "  Red  Lion,"  in  a  communi- 
cation headed  "  Red  Coats  and  Caflfres,"  sug- 
gests a  change  in  the  time-honored  British  uni- 
form. He  says : — "  When  we  wish  to  make  an 
object  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  or,  in  other 
words,  '  a  good  mark,'  we  paint  it  scarlet.  Buoys 
at  sea,  railway  signals,  engineers'  flags,  the  bull's- 
eye  of  a  target,  are  familiar  examples.  Is  this 
the  reason  why  British  soldiers  are  clothed  in 
the  same  '  attractive '  color  ?  I  am  not  about  to 
complain  of  our  sending  even  so  costly  a  manu- 
factured article  as  the  finished  soldier,  dressed 
like  a  target,  to  confront  the  Affghan  jezail  or 
the  Caffre  rifle.  Our  easy  victories  over  these 
foes  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  despising,  in 
their  presence,  the  caution  which  I  am  now  sug- 
gesting. But  does  not  the  Caffre  war  afford  a 
good  '  excuse '  for  a  change  of  dress  preparatory 
to  that  war  with  some  of  the  continental  powers, 
which  we  are  all  anticipating?  It  may  be  well 
to  show  our  contempt  for  such  enemies  as  the 
two  first  mentioned,  by  presenting  ourselves — 
that  is,  our  substitutes  at  Is.  a  day — before  them 
in  a  costume  of  red,  white,  and  gold  ;  the  most 
conspicuous  combinations  of  colors  that  ever 
made  ball-practice  easy  to  unprsctised  shots.  But 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  the  same  facili- 
ties to  the  '  needle-gun  '  of  Germany,  or  the  prac- 
tised hand  and  eye  of  the  French  infantry  1" 


THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Pictorial  is  now 
for  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodi- 
cal agencies  throughout  the  country,  comprising 
fine  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  original  reading 
matter,  and  containing  .some  six  hundred  snperb 
engravings,  altogether  forming  a  splendid  orna- 
ment for  the  parlor  and  centre-table.  The 
volume  is  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  back  .ind 
edges,  and  ornamented  sides,  with  a  beautiful 
illumined  title-page  and  index,  and  sold  for 
three  dollars  each. 

Wc  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  the  demand  for  the  bound  volumes  of  the 
Pictorial.  We  had  no  idea  that  the  call  for 
them  would  be  so  large ;  but  the  hurry  is  now 
over,  and  those  who  have  waited  so  patiently  can 
be  supplied.  At  the  close  of  the  second  volume 
we  shall  be  better  prepared  and  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  largest  orders  at  once. 


BINDING  THE  PICTORIAL. 

We  are  now  binding  the  first  volume  of  the 
Pictorial  in  cloth,  with  ornamented  sides,  gilt 
back  and  edges,  and  in  a  most  substantial  and 
durable  manner,  with  a  full  index  and  illumined 
title-page,  for  one  dollar  per  volume.  A  charge 
less  than  half  our  readers  could  get  it  done  for 
by  the  single  number  elsewhere.  Persons  send- 
ing in  their  files  at  this  office,  or  at  our  agencies 
as  follows,  can  have  them  bound  as  above.  Also 
any  missing  or  injured  numbers  supplied  of  the 
first  volume,  at  six  cents  each.  Agencies  : — S. 
French,  151  Nassau  St.,  corner  of  Spruce  St., 
New  York;  A.  Winch.  116  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia; Burgess,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Ill  Baltimore 
St.,  Baltimore ;  R.  E.  Edwards,  115  Main  St., 
Cincinnati;  J.  A.  Roys.  4.3  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit;  E  K.  Woodward,  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Chesnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis  ;  S.  Ringgold,  99  Third 
St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Gleason's  Pictorial,  being  the  first  number  of  volume 
second,  has  just  come  to  hand.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  number  we  have  .seen  yet — i.s  printed  on  paper 
of  the  best  quality,  satin  finished.  We  had  thought  that 
it  was  hnpossible  for  any  improvement  to  be  made  in  this 
already  splendid  Pictorial,  but  the  last  number  convinces 
us  that  we  are  far  behind  Mr.  Gleason  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  motto,  "excelsior."  From  the  time  of  the 
issue  of  the  first  number,  until  the  date  of  the  pre.<ient,  a 
continued  improvement  has  been  evident,  in  its  every 
week's  appearance  :  and  although  it  has,  in  our  opinion, 
arrived  at  the  height  of  excellence  in  itj*  appropriate 
sphere,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Gleason  that  his  motto  still 
is  "  excelsior-'' 

This  number  is  beautifully  embellished,  an'!  among 
others,  we  notice  a  constellation  of  the  liteniry  stars  whose 
rays  make  bright  the  columns  of  the  Pictorial,  being  the 
portrait  of  its  good-looking  publisher  (the  rentre  of  the 
syst*>m),  surrounded  by  his  satelites. 

Owing  to  the  accnuuilated  expense  incumbent  upon 
the  vast  improvement  made  in  the  Pictorial,  Mr.  Gleason 
has  been  compelled  to  laise  the  price  of  yearly  sub>ci'ip- 
t'ou  to  S4.00.  The  last  j  ear's  volume  was  cheap  at  Sr3-l'0, 
and  the  present  one  is  still  cheaper  at  S4-U0. — Madison 
Reveille. 


Our  First  Page. — The  scene  given  on  our 
first  page  represents  the  street  in  front  of  our 
new  office,  as  it  appeared  during  the  late  snow 
storm.  The  old  "  Granary  Burying  Ground  ''  is 
een,  with  the  line  of  venerable  trees  before  it, 
nmntled  with  snow  ;  and  in  the  distance  through 
the  haze  is  seen  the  cupola  of  the  State  House, 
with  Park  Street  Church,  while  the  street  exhib- 
its a  characteristic  view  of  busy  life. 


ALiTi^E  Monster. — The  State  Bank  of  In- 
diana maintains  a  circulation  of  $1.681.99.3. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Edward  G.  Hunt  to 
Miss  Emma  M.  Prior. 

By  Rev.  8.  H.  Winkley,  Mr.  A.  D.  Bhaw  to  Misi  Mary 
S.  Gray.  ' 

By  Rev.  W.  H.  Ryder,  Mr.  Alvin  Bntterfield  to  Miss 
Emily  0.  Na.«on. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Orlando  W.  Harlow  to  Mis* 
Emily  M.  Ilines. 

At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Caldicott,  Mr.  John  E. 
Stimpson  to  Miss  Eliza  M.  Porter. 

At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Trafton,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  MiUl- 
ken  to  Miss  Maria  L.  Robbins. 

At  Lynn,  D.  M-  B.  Thaxter,  M.  D.,  of  South  Boston,  to 
Miss  Harriet  .':>herbume. 

At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  George  Cabot  Ward , 
of  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann,  Southwick. 

At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Jacob  B.  Merrill  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
M.  Done. 

At  West  Newbury,  Mr.  John  E.  Bartlett,  Jr.,  to  Miss 
Ehza  A.  Follanshee. 

At  Worcester,  Mr.  Asher  Tewe  to  Miss  Lucretia  Coffin, 
of  Newburyport. 

At  Rochester,  N.  Y..  Rev.  George  A.  Adams,  of  Andover, 
Mats.,  to  Miss  Emily  lliggins. 

At  Baltimore,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hamner,  Richard  S.  Camp- 
bell to  Miss  Jane  Frances  Page. 

At  Flint,  Mich.,  by  Rev.G.  Bradley,  Mr.  W.  0.  Donoug- 
hue  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Fuller. 


In  this  city,  Thomas  O.  Nutting,  recently  from  Penn- 
sylvania, 19;  Mr.  George  Thompson,  printer,  formerly  of 
New  York,  29  ;  Wendell  S,  youngest  child  of  Mr.  Alvah 
A.  and  Elizabeth  A.  Burrage  ;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dearborn, 
77,  formerly  of  Portsmouth,  N  II. ;  Mrs.  Jane  O'Brien, 
25;  Mr.  .\aron  W.  Wright,  61;  Mary  Elizibeth,  d,iughter 
of  William  and  Mary  Coulston,  6  years,  3  months ;  Mr. 
William  W.  Merrill,  42. 

At  East  Boston,  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Peirson, 
61 ;  Worth  8.,  son  of  A.  J.  and  Euphemia  Smith,  6  years. 

At  South  Boston,  Mrs.  Michal,  wife  of  Copt.  Edward 
Hatch. 

At  Roxbury,  Mr.  Elibu  Femald,  33. 

Xt  l^Hst  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Sarah  Augusta  Cannell,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  J.  R.  Kniglit,  31. 

At  Charlestown,  Samuel,  son  of  Francis  and  Mary  Be- 
mis,  3  years;  Morton  J.,  daughter  of  John  and  leather 
Stone,  16  months. 

At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Nathan  B.  Clarkage,  41. 

At  Natick,  Mrs.  Eliza  D.  Kowe,  38  ;  Ella  Maria,  only 
child  of  William  0.  and  Nancy  M.  Uaynts.  8  months. 

At  Salem,  Mrs.  Beulah,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen 
B.v'Dockham,  70. 

At  Portland.  Me.,  Mr.  Ambrose  C.  Morse,  formally  of 
Rhone  Island,  3n. 

At  Brookljn,  N.  Y  .  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Pritchard,  34. 

At  Somers  Point,  Gieat  Kgg  Harbor,  N.  J.  M[S.  Eliza- 
beth Lewis,  formerly  of  Boston,  50- 


AND — 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL, 


GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beauti/td  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table events  ot  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origl- 
nal  tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.     Kach  paper  is 

BEAUTIFUILY   ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerovs  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists, of 

notable  objects,  current  event.s  in  all  parte  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  tine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  hfe,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  tish  of  the  sea.  It  ifl 
printed  on  fine  satin  ■surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
aod  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanicil  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  It  contains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  eulunins  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.     It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  ori^- 
nal  miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  morality,  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  shorf,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  its 
combined  excellencies. 

TEEMS:    $2  00  PER  VOLUME. 

OR  $4  00   PER  ANNUM. 

INVARIABLY   IN   ADVANCE. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

IC?^  One  copy  of  The  Flag  ot  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  Pictorial  |Drawi.\g-I!oom  Companion,  one  year, 
for  S5  00 

{Cr"  The  Pictorial  Drawinq-Room  Companion  may  be 
obtjiined  at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cenb<  per  single  copy. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by 

F.    GLEASON,    Boston,  Mass. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

S.  FRENCH,  151  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 
A.  WINCH,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
BUllGESS.  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  Ill  Baltimore  St.,  Balthnore. 
R.  E.  EDWARDS,  115  Main  Street,  Cincinnati. 
.1.  A.  HOYS,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
K.  K.  WOODWARD,  cor.  4th  and  Chesnut,  St.  Louis. 
■<.  KINGOOLD,  99  Third  Street,  Louisville.  Ky. 
fTT^  Svhsrriplinn.s  r^^rii^pd  nt  fithfr  of  the  abovf.  ftlates. 
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[TTrltten  for  Gleason's  PictoriiJ.] 

ONLY  A   SEAMSTRESS. 

BT   GEO.  CANNIXG    HILL. 

The  young  and  reputedly  wealthy  Mr.  'Wil- 
liam Mowbray  was  standing  on  the  door  steps 
of  the  elegant  mansion  of  Mr.  Green.  The  time 
was  evening,  and  the  month  was  November. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  very  bracing,  and 
the  chill  from  the  handle  of  the  door-bell  in- 
sttintly  struck  through  the  delicate  kid  glove  in 
which  his  hand  was  encased. 

A  servant  ushered  him  into  the  room,  where 
chanced,  at  that  moment,  to  be  sitting  Mrs^ 
Green,  her  daughter  Mary,  and  Miss  Emcline 
May.  Tlie  matron  received  him  with  a  grace 
that  was  strangely  winning  for  a  lady  of  her  age 
and  apparent  dignity  of  manner,  and  with  an 
affoctionateness  of  manner  tliat  she  could  scarce- 
ly have  exercised  toward  a  son  of  her  ovn\. 

JIary,  lier  daughter,  rose  to  receive  him  like- 
wise with  a  prcsumptivcness  of  attachment  that 
she  had  evidently  been  drilled  into  by  the  assidu- 
ous teachings  of  her  mother. 

Only  Emcline  Mny — the  orplKin  girl — appear- 
ed to  be  for  the  time  unnoticed. 

She  looked  up  with  a  timid  and  saddened  air, 
as  Mr.  Mowbray  entered  the  room,  and  quickly 
dropped  lier  blue  eyes  again  upon  her  work. 

Mr.  Mowbray  glanced  with  a  look  of  expres- 
sive inquiry  at  the  young  girl,  and  the  glance 
was  not  unnoticed  by  Mrs.  Green  ;  for  it  could 
not  have  been  many  minutes  before  she  made 
some  frivolous  pretext  for  dismissing  her  from 
the  room  altogether.  All  the  time  that  the  visi- 
tor had  been  in  the  room,  she  had  received  no 
introduction  to  him  at  the  instance  of  Mrs. 
Green. 

"  She  is  a  really  splendid  looking  girl,''  ex- 
claimed the  young  gentleman,  when  she  had  ga- 
thered up  her  work  and  passed  out  before  him. 
"  Some  relative  V  added  he,  inquiringly. 

'■  No — yes — that  is,''  answered  Sirs.  Green, 
hesitatingly,  '•  she  is  a  sort  of  second  cousin  to 
Mary,  and  we  suffer  her  to  be  here  merely  out  of 
charitij.     She  is  only  a  seamstress,  you  know !" 

"  All !"  answered  Mr.  Mowbray,  glancing  hur- 
riedly to  Mary,  to  observe  the  effect  of  this  very 
cold  remark  upon  her. 

Greatly  to  his  r.stoni.-hmcnk  he  saw  that  she 
received  this  discomfiture  of  Emeline  at  the 
hands  of  her  mother,  with  the  most  assured 
satisfaction. 

'■  She  is  certainly  beautiful,"  added  he,  to  see 
the  effect  of  his  remark,  more  than  from  any 
single  desire  to  compliment  the  poor  girl.  ''I 
wish  you  had  introduced  me,  Mrs.  Green." 

"  Indeed  I  s/iou/dhiwc  done  so,  Mr.  Mowbray,'' 
replied  she,  with  a  simpering  laugh ;  '■  had  I 
thought  her  worthy  of  your  attention.  Biit  she 
is  only  a  seamsfnss,  you  see  ;  and  she  is  so  poor 
and  dependent,  too,  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  what 
she  would  do  wore  it  not  for  our  charity.  She 
has  no  home  in  the  wide  world  to  go  to." 

'■  It  certainly  argues  very  much  for  your  good- 
ness, Mrs.  Green,"'  said  he,  '-that  you  have  vol- 
untarily befriended  a  poor  girl  in  her  situation 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  madam,  that  I  hold 
you  much  higher  in  my  esteem  since  you  have 
told  ine  thi>.'' 

"  O,  Hi  for  that,  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  do  no  more 
than  what  I  have  considered  a  duty ;  yet  I  never 
could  consent  to  carry  my  kindness  so  far  as  to 
spoil  her.  I  never  think  of  making  lier  acquaint- 
ed with  Mary's  visitors.  She  would  soon  be 
spoiled,  if  I  did  that." 

Mr.  Mowbray  sat  lo-t  in  his  reflections  for  a 
moment.  AVhat  tho>c  reflections  were,  Mrs. 
Green  certainly  had  no  method  of  knowing 
Ye',  she  was  not  by  any  means  deficient  in  that 
qiiekness  that  the  female  mind  generally  pos- 
sesses, which  enables  it  to  seize,  by  intuition  as  it 
were,  upon  thoughts  almost  as  quick  as  upon 
words. 

SliC  did  not  mean,  therefore,  to  suffer  hi-n  to 
remain  long  lo-;t  in  any  thoughts  of  Eniellne, 
but  instantly  changed  tbe  sulycct,  and  ran  on 
with  her  conversation,  as  gaily  as  if  every  heart 
beneath  her  lii.:h  roof  were  as  happy  as  lier-, 
and  as  if  .-lie  was  just  as  happy  as  slie  seemed. 

For  some  time  she  fuccecded  in  apjiar  icly 
diverting  the  artention  of  the  young  man,  each 
moment  anf.illy  directing  it  towards  her  own 
daughter,  and  congratulating  herself  that  she 
should  succeed  even  to  the  extent  of  her  desires. 

Then  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when 
they  were  engaged  in  conversation  together,  she 
glided  out  of  the  room,  and  thought  no  arlfu!- 
Dosa  could  have  been  more   suceeshful  in  itself. 


and,  at  the  same  time,  more  successfully  con- 
cealed. 

The  balance  of  the  evening  was  passed  by  the 
young  gentleman  very  pleasantly,  and  Mary  was 
no  wise  behind  hand  in  the  jjraetice  of  those 
trifling  deceptions  she  had  learned  so  thoroughly 
from  her  mothsr.  Mr.  Mowbray  tried  to  con- 
vince his  own  heart  that  he  was  wonderfully  sa- 
tisfied with  his  visit ;  yet  ever  and  anon  a  glimpse 
of  tliose  blue  eyes  flashed  across  his  mental 
vision,  and  he  confessed  to  himself  th.at  he  was 
at  least  uneasy. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  finally  took  his  de- 
parture. He  saw  no  more  of  Mr^.  Green  during 
the  evening. 


PF.Rnir.=(  it  was  a  week  after  this,  when  Mr. 
Mowbrny  determined  to  pass  another  evening  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Green. 

Blr.  Green  liimself  was  a  merchant,  and  it  was 
very  rarely  that  the  young  gentleman  met  him 
in  his  own  mansion.  He  not  unfrequently  pro- 
tracted his  stay  from  home  until  quite  late  in  the 
evening. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  Mr.  Mowbray 
rang  at  the  door,  and  was  s!'own  in  as  usual  by 
the  servant.  After  saluting  Mrs.  Green  with 
the  cordiality  which  was  his  wont,  he  likewise 
greeted  Miss  ISIary,  and  afterwards  Miss  Emc- 
line. Mary's  mother  looked  all  the  astonish- 
ment of  which  her  several  features  were  capable. 

'■  How  came  he  acquainted  with  Emeline "? 
"Wliat  way  should  she  take  lo  get  acquainted 
with  him  ?  When  and  where  was  all  this  done  ?'' 
were  que-tions  that  flashed  through  her  mind, 
before  she  could  possibly  have  found  words  for 
their  expression.  '■  She  has  deceived  mo !" 
thought  Mrs.  Green.  '■  She  has  taken  advantage 
of  my  charities,  and  is  even  now  plotting  secret- 
ly against  the  prospects  of  my  own  daughter!'' 

"What,  in  such  a  case,  was,  therefore,  to  be 
done  ?     "What  could  be  done  ? 

Sirs.  Green  sat  ])erfeclly  motionless  for  a  brief 
moment  with  astonishment.  She  looked  first  at 
Mr.  Jlowbray,  then  at  Emcline,  and  then  at 
Mat)-.  Ilcr  eyes  met  the  meaning  look  of  the 
latter,  and  her  proud  lip  instantly  curled  and 
quivered  with  scorn  and  rage. 

She  ruled  her  temper,  however,  as  well  as  she 
could,  during  the  stay  of  the  young  man,  but 
determine'd  that  he  should  enjoy  no  moment 
alone  with  the  humble  seamstress.  And  labo- 
riously did  she  engage  herself  to  take  upon  her- 
self all  the  conversation,  trusting  to  her  own  art 
and  determination  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence  again. 

Mr.  Mowbray  sat  between  the  two  young  la- 
dies, passing  a  word  now  with  one  and  now  with 
the  other.  Yet  it  was  no  very  acutely  percep- 
tive faculty  of  Mrs.  Green,  that  induced  her  to 
believe  in  a  very  few  moments  that  the  young 
man  was  more  pleased  whh  Emeline  than  with 
Mary. 

The  evening  was  exceedingly  long  to  Jlrs. 
Green ;  and  she  was  inwardly  rejoiced  when  Mr. 
Mowbray  took  his  leave.  And  as  soon  as  this 
happened,  she  said  to  Emeline : 

"  You  had  better  retire  now,  Emeline  ;  I  think 
I  shall  want  you  to  rise  earlier  than  usual  in  the 
morning." 

The  girl  obeyed  the  hint;  and  wishing  her 
aunt  and  cousin  a  good-night,  left  the  room. 

Mother  and  daughter  were  alone.  The  soft 
light  of  a  large  astral  lamp  fell  on  their  faces, 
and  revealed,  with  a  very  much  increased  power, 
the  depth  and  the  strength  of  the  passions  that 
were  just  ready  for  a  violent  eruption. 

'■  Now,  mother,"  instantly  began  ^lary, "  where 
do  you  su])])Ose  .she  has  ever  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Jlr.  Mowbray  1  Where  and  when 
could  it  be  V 

"Heaven  only  knows,  my  daughter!"  replied 
the  mother,  her  cheeks  fairly  blanching  with 
the  tempest  tliat  was  pas.'-ing  over  her  heart. 
"  She  is  a  poor  creature  of  charity,  at  the  best; 
and  yet  she  has  durcd — only  think  of  it — she  has 
dand  to  <ome  and  exl.iUit  herself  to  gentlemen 
whom  I  invite  to  my  hou.-c  !  And  this  is  what 
(omes  of  making  so  much  of  this  poor  baggage 
of  relations !  How  do  /  know  where  .she  found 
th.e  facility  to  become  acquainted  with  Jlr.  IMow- 
bray  1  IIow  can  I  bo  assured  that  she  may  not 
liavc  ma^e  revelations  respecting  you  and  me, 
such  as  may  disgr.ico  us  forever  in  the  ej-es  of 
this  young  gentleman  ;'' 

'•  Slio  appeared  to  feel  not  at  all  coucenied 
about  it  either,"  said  the  daughter, 

'■  Not  in  the  least — not  in  the  smallest  degree. 
She  knew  very  well  that  I  was  totally  ignorant 
of  any  such  acquaintance  on   her  part,  yet  she 


betrayed  not  the  least  modesty  about  exhibiting 
it  to  us.  The  deceitful  jade  !  this  is  what  comes 
of  my  charity." 

"  Sure  enough,  mother,"  chimed  in  the  daugh- 
ter. 

"But  I  will  have  no  more  of  this.  I  will  see 
that  it  is  stopped  just  where  it  is !" 

"  What  will  you  do,  mother  ?  I  .-.m  sure  it 
perplexes  and  morafies  mc  enough." 

"  What  will  I  do,  do  you  aik  ?'' 

"  Yes." 

"  There  are  many  things  I  should  like  to  do, 
and  at  once,  too." 

"  I  wish  I  might  never  see  her  again,"  said 
]\Iary. 

"  Then  you  need  not,"  replied  her  mother, 
with  more  than  the  usual  force  of  her  accent. 

"  Why  I  How  can  yon  prevent  it '!"  asked  the 
daufhter. 

"  I  will  send  her  off  to-m.orrow  morning !'' 
answered  Jlrs.  Green 

"  Wlii-re  can  you  send  her,  pray  ?  I'm  sure,  I 
shall  be  glad  enough  to  h.ive  licr  go,  for  she  is 
eternally  in  my  eyes  and  under  my  nose  ;  and  I 
can't  have  a  gentleman  come  to  call  on  me  but 
she  must  put  herself  forward,  and  proceed  to 
attract  their  at'ention.  I  declare,  mother,  I  am 
cjuite  tired  of  it !'' 

"  But  I  promise  you,  my  daughter,  that  you 
shall  suffer  no  more  from  her  ignorance  and 
boldness ;  she  shall  be  sent  off  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  can  make  a  pretext  that  will  satisfy  her 
and  every  one  else,  too." 

While  the  mother  and  child  were  engaged  in 
this  conversation,  the  subject  of  it  was  on  her 
knees  by  her  bedside,  praying  Heaven  to  send 
more  pity  to  the  hoartj  of  her  relatives  toward 
her — a  poor,  helpless  orphan. 

She  rose  from  her  knees,  the  tears  coursing 
down  her  checks.  Well  enough  had  she  been 
able  to  sec  the  reason  of  her  aunt's  displeasure, 
and  the  motive  that  had  prompted  her  to  dis- 
miss her  from  the  room  to  bed. 

One  more  completely  innocent  and  guileless 
in  tills  matter,  as  in  every  other,  than  Emcline, 
it  was  not  possible  to  find.  Slie  searched  her 
heart  everywhere  to  discover  any  wrong  or  un- 
just motive.  She  looked  carefully  to  find  where- 
in she  might  have  erred  unconsciously.  But  her 
search  was  altogether  unsatisfactory  to  her.  So 
truly  pure  was  she  in  every  intent,  one  might 
easily  suppose  she  would  even  be  better  satisfied 
if  she  could  find  fome  cause  of  fault  in  herself 

When  she  arose  in  the  morning,  her  aunt  was 
at  her  door,  and  directed  her  to  proceed  to  pack 
her  trunk  immediately ;  for  she  had  arranged  to 
have  her  pass  a  little  time  with  a  relative  in  the 
country. 

Although  this  was  peculiarly  trying  news  to 
Emcline,  yet  she  bore  up  under  it  with  heroic 
fortitude.  Suffering  no  expression  of  dissatis- 
faction to  escape  her  lips,  if  she  even  allowed  a 
single  rebellious  thought  to  enter  her  heart,  slie 
proceeded  to  obey  the  instructions  of  her  aunt, 
and  presently  had  all  completed. 

Breakfast  over,  she  was  just  descending  the 
steps  to  enter  the  carriage  that  was  waiting  at 
the  door  to  carry  her  to  the  cars,  when  Jlr. 
Mowliray  himself  made  his  appearance  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps.  He  w-as  on  a  morning  walk ; 
and  being  attracted  by  the  sight  of  tbe  ladies  at 
the  top  of  the  steps,  he  stopped  to  wish  them  a 
good-morning. 

Ho  politely  handed  Emeline  into  the  carriage, 
and  stopped  a  moment  to  exchange  a  few  words 
with  her, 

"Was  ever  anything  more  provoking  ?'' ex- 
claimed Mary. 

"  I  nes'C-,  certainly,  saw  the  like  of  it!"  mut- 
tered the  really  angry  Mrs.  Green. 

TVliile  Mr.  Jlowliray  stood  talking  with  Eme- 
line, he  inquired  of  her  in  what  direction  she 
W£S  going,  and  what  would  be  the  length  of  her 
visit. 

He  seemed  greatly  surprised  that  Emeline 
shouhl  not  have  apprised  him  of  her  intention 
the  evening  before,  and  in  fact  so  assured  her  ; 
bat  she  answered  him  in  the  only  way  she  could, 
and  that  was,  she  did  not  know  herself  that  she 
was  going. 

A  new  thought  seemed  suddenly  to  cross  the 
mind  of  tbe  young  man.  Bidding  her  adi-.  u. 
and  in  a  low  voice  assuring  her  of  t'lc  deep 
pleasure  it  would  aflurd  him  to  visit  her  in  her 
new  abode,  he  turned  again  towards  Mrs.  Green 
and  her  daughter. 

The  former  urgently  invited  him  to  cn(er  the 
house  ;  but  lier  invitation  Ije  repeated;y  yet  civil- 
ly declined.  Ho  touched  his  hat  politely  to 
them,  and  walked  on. 


But  his  brain  was  fuller  of  thoughts  than  it 
was  only  five  minutes  before.  There  seemed  to 
him  to  be  ;-ome  mystery  about  this  sudden  de- 
parture of  the  poor  seamstress  into  the  country. 
He  suddenly  called  to  mind,  too,  the  peculiarly 
trifling — not  to  s:»y  contemptuous — manner  in 
which  her  aunt  had  spoken  to  him  of  her;  call- 
ing her  a  poor,  dependent  relation,  and  saying 
that  she  was  only  a  seamstress.  And  ho  like- 
w^isc  recalled  to  mind  the  unseemly  haste  with 
which  she  had  dismissed  her  from  the  room  on 
the  evening  when  he  first  saw  her. 

There  was  a  s'ngular  beauty  ai.out  Emeline 
May  that  was  calculated  to  win  just  such  a  heart 
as  that  of  young  Mr.  Mowbray.  Though  he  was 
of  a  decisive  character,  and  was  governed  very 
much  by  the  strength  and  duration  of  his  im- 
pulses, jct  his  heart  was  by  nature  all  innocence ; 
and  it  was  this  very  freedom  from  all  guile,  this 
perfect  child-like  trustfulness  on  the  part  of  Eme- 
line that  found  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  the 
worthy  young  man. 

When,  at  length,  mother  and  daughter  had 
retreated  to  the  sitting-room  again,  it  v,-as  with 
the  roost  fearful  foreboding  that  the  former  con- 
templated this  very  unforeseen  occuiTcnce.  No 
thing,  certainly,  could  have  been  more  unfortu- 
nate for  the  success  of  her  selfish  schemes. 


It  was  several  days  after  this  occun-ence  that 
Mrs.  Green  asked  Mr.  Mowbray,  with  an  air  of 
much  seriousness — both  were  sitting  in  the  par- 
lor of  the  fonnor — where  and  how  it  was  he  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Emeline  ;  "  for,''  said 
she,  "  I  was  really  astonished  at  what  I  saw.  I 
sent  the  girl  out  of  the  room,  the  first  timi  you 
saw  her  here,  that  you  might  not  think  1  wished 
to  intrude  such  creatures  in  your  presence.'' 

"I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Green,"  replied  the  young 
man,  "  that  you  need  not  have  been  at  that  pains 
on  my  account;  for  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  I 
was  very  much  pleased  with  her  appearance 
And  I  really  think,  madam,"  continued  he,  "  that 
you  have  great  reason  to  feel  truly  ;j)om(/  of  such 
a  ivlation." 

The  lady  looked  very  blank  for  the  moment, 
yet  she  dartd  go  no  further  in  the  publication  to 
]SIr.  Jlowbray  of  her  prejudices  against  the  poor 
seamstress. 

"  I  will  inform  you  in  few  words,  Mrs.  Green," 
said  he,  "where  and  how  it  was  that  I  became 
acqua'ntcd  with  your  niece.  I  had  seen  and  no- 
ticed her  at  your  liouse  one  evening  when  I  had 
called.  I  was  even  then  interested  very  deeply 
in  her  appearance,  and  should  have  been  glad  of 
an  introduction  from  you.     You  gave  me  none." 

"  You  know,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  interrupted  the 
lady,  in  one  of  her  most  artful  tones,  "  that  I  did 
not  know  whether  she  might  be  agreeable  to  you 
or  not,  and  of  course  I  was  altogether  unwilling 
to  suffer  her  to  be  intruded  upon  you." 

"I  understand  and  appreciate  your  motive, 
Mrs,  G  cen,"  replied  he ;  "  j-et  it  so  happened 
that  I  was  pleased  with  her,  and  was  not  loth  to 
avjil  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  that  oflered 
itself  to  become  acquainted  with  her,  I  happen- 
ed to  meet  her  one  afternoon  at  a  house  in 

street,  and — " 

"  What  was  she  doing  there,  pray  V  eagerly 
interrupted  the  aunt. 

"  Giving  of  her  scanty  means,  madam,  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of  a  poor  family,"  answered 
the  young  man.  most  firmly.  "  I  recognized  her 
beautiful  countenance  instantly,  and  with  no  fur- 
ther ceremony,  made  myself  known  to  her.  I 
have  a  ha'it  of  hunting  out  sufferers  and  the 
deserving  poor  in  our  streets,  and  of  relit  ving 
them  as  fir  as  I  can  judiciously.  Some  people, 
perhaps,  may  call  it  eccentricity.  I  call  it  duty. 
I  have  ample  mean.s,  Mrs.  Green,  and  I  intend 
not  to  throw  them  away.'' 

This  interview  was  drawn  to  a  speedy  close 
after  this  free  and  full  disclosure  on  the  part  of 
the  young  man. 

Many  months  had  gone  by.  Sjiring  had  re- 
turned, and  the  grass  sprang  up  everywiiere  on 
the  lawns  and  hill  sides.  A  neat  billet-doux 
came  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Green  by  the  hands  of 
the  footman  on  a  carriage  that  waited  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps.  Mrs.  Green  took  it,  broke  the 
seal  impatiently,  and  read  whh  perturbation  : 

"  Jlis.s  Emeline  Mny  is  nt  liomo  to  Iior  frienJs  on  Thurs- 
day evciiinj;,  .M.-iy  tlie  22J. 

Mr.  William  Mowbr.vt,  Miss  Emelixe  M.iy." 

They  were  married.  Jlrs.  Green  at  first  was 
enraged,  but  lime  softened  her  resentment,  and 
she  finally  acknowledged  her  folly,  and  Mr. 
Mowbray  avowed  that  her  prejudices  first  inter- 
ested him  in  the  character  of  Miss  May.  The 
lesson  Mrs.  Green  will  never  forget. 


I 
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A\  IXDIA\  IIIE  V. 

Mr.  Russell,  tlio  traveller,  stiites  that,  wliilc 
tnivellinf?  among  tho  Indians,  he  carried  with 
him  an  India-rulilier  pillow,  which,  at  night,  ho 
iniiatcd.  One  evening  he  took  it  out  of  his 
pocket  and  showed  it  to  a  eiiief,  who  asked  him 
its  use.  lie  told  him  it  was  a  pillow.  "  No 
good;  log  of  wood  much  hcttcr."  "AVhy?" 
asked  Mr.  Bussell.  "Because  it  is  flat,"  replied 
the  chief.  Mr.  Kussell  then  inflated  it,  and  it 
was  handed  around  to  all  the  f.imily,  who,  in 
turn,  lot  out  the  air  and  again  inflated  it.  At 
last  the  chief  took  it.  "It  is  good,"  said  he, 
"  very,  very  good."  "  Why  r'  asked  Mr.  Russell, 
'•  Because  b_v  and  hy  you  will  be  an  old  man,  and 
will  have  but  a  little  breath  in  you,  and  you  can 
pet  some  out  of  this  bag.'' 

Tna  PVRi."«ivx  si.vi'<;iirHR. 

M.  j\laup:i«.  t!ie  prefect  of  po'.ieo.  lias  made  an 
official  return  of  tlie  killed  and  wounded  in 
Paris  in  the.  coii))  d'ltal,  from  which  it  appears 
that,  irrespective  of  the  inililarij.  only  2\->  persons 
were  killed.  Of  these  137  fell  at  the  barricades, 
and  88  have  since  died;  115  per.sons  were 
wounded,  besides  those  who,  from  fear  of  prosc- 
cntion,  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  po- 
lice.    Only  ten  innocent  per.sons  perished ! 


Officials.— There  arc  979  governmental 
officers  at  Washington,  of  which  242  are  filled 
by  citizens  of  Virginia,  lOG  by  those  of  the  dis- 
trict, 80  by  New  York,  28  by  Massachusetts,  77 
bv  Maryland,  19  by  Connecticut,  1.3  by  Vermont, 
17  by  New  Hampshire,  and  91  by  Pennsylvania. 
Every  State  is  represented  save  California. 


French  rASHios.— Mr.  AValsh  writes  from 
Paris  that  "  extravagance  m  dress  never  was  so 
•reat  under  royalty  f.s  since  we  lived  in  a  repnb- 
>.  There  are  fabrics  in  siiks  and  satins  as  high 
as  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  dollars  the  yard;  the 
dress,  without  the  making,  amounts  to  from  300 
to  ,')00  dollars." 


Material  Aid. — Ko-suth  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  Pittsburg  committee,  in  which  he  says  the 
ways  in  which  funds  are  subscribed  for  Hunga- 
ry are  as  important  as  the  amount;  8100,000 
subscribed  by  100,000  men,  he  says,  tells  better 
than  if  given  bv  100  rich  men. 


HuNCAKT. — The  flogging,  and  hanging,  and 
shooting,  and  imprisoning,  and  the  military  tri- 
bunals, and  government  prosecutions,  all  go  on 
as  briskly  as  ever.  Death  from  hunger  is  sai^-I 
to  be  as  common  thei-c  as  in  Ireland.  Viola- 
tions, armed  robberies,  incendiaries,  and  such 
things  are  more  common. 


In  good  Condition. — Senator  Lawrence  is 
alarmed  about  the  waste  of  the  human  body. 
As  the  senator  carries  throe  or  four  hundied 
pounds  of  flesh  on  his  bones,  he  can  stand  the 
process  as  long  as  any  of  his  contemporaries. 


<  ^  ■  ifc  » 


Prolific. — The  U.  S.  troops  stationed  at  the 
post  of  Stcilacoom,  on  Puget's  Sound,  from  a 
space  of  twelve  acres  obtained  neaidy  5000  bu- 
shels of  potatoes.  On  one  stock  one  hundred 
and  fifiy-nine  good  sized  ones  were  counted. 


A  Fat  Jon. — The  printing  of  tho  census  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  jobs  in  the  gift  of  Con- 
gress. Given  to  partiz.ans  at  llicir  own  prices, 
as  is  proposed  in  the  Senate,  the  profits  will  bo 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 


I  *  ■ »   * 


Mr.  Webster's  nohle  Sentiment. — Hun- 
garian independence;  Hungarian  control  of  her 
own  destinies;  and  Huigary  as  a  distinct  n.a- 
tinnaliiy  among  the  nations  of  Europe." 


Health  of  Eiroi'K. — The  i;ini)eror  of  Aus- 
tria, it  is  said,  is  so  extremely  wi  ak  that  it  is 
imiiossiblc  for  him,  just  at  present,  to  get  ap 
alone  (a  loan}. 


Association  of  Ideas. — JIadame  de  Stacl's 
ide  I  that  architecture  looks  like  frozen  music, 
must  have  occurred  on  a  wintrv  dav. 


Tub  Pennsylvania  lNTEra;sT.— Governor 
Bilger  has  signed  the  bill  authorizing  the  loan 
of  S300.000,  to  pay  tho  February  interest. 


Dramatic  Cllis. — The  Thalia  is  the  name 
of  a  new  Dramatic  Club,  recently  formed  in  this 


Ulansik  ©alljcrings. 

Governor  Roane,  of  Arkansas,  declines  a  re- 
election. 

Births  in  Cambridge,  for  tho  year  1851,  num- 
bered G07. 

Some  of  our  leading  citizens  wear  tlie  Kos- 
suth hat  and  featlier. 

There  is  a  man  in  Oliio  so  rich  that  he  pays 
nearly  S 1 8,000  a  year  in  taxes. 

Dr.  Kird;el,  tho  German  patriot,  is  now  in 
New  Orleans. 

The  New  York  I\Iirror  suggest  the  formation 
of  au  editorial  club  in  New  York. 

Tho  American  Navy  embraces  in  all  scventy- 
fivo  vessels  of  war. 

Tho  homestead  lav,-  in  New  Ilampsh.iro  went 
into  efifect  on  the  first  of  th.is  mou'h. 

Massachusetts  has  l'2C>  inhabitants  to  every 
square  inilc  ;  Nov.-  York  State  only  C7. 

The  next  fair  of  th«  Now  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Soeiery  will  be  held  at  I'tic  t. 

The  President  has  recognized  C.  Gailhird  as 
vice  consul  for  the  Two  Sicilies  for  Philadelphia. 

The  price  of  lumber  is  on  the  advance  at 
Providence,  and  holders  are  not  an.xions  to  sell. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  has  been 
converted  by  some  vandals  into  a  huge  pig-sty  ! 

The  inauguration  of  Governor  Farwell,  of 
Wisconsin,  took  place  on  his  33d  birthday. 

Joseph  Wells,  a  German,  has  been  killed  in 
New  York  by  Julius  Salters,  who  is  arrested. 

In  Chaucer's  works  there  arc  three  thousand 
verses  wliic-h  ma_v  be  said  to  bo  dedicated  to  love. 

This  is  leap  year— the  year  in  wliieh  the  ladies 
are  to  do  all  the  courting. 

Orders  have  been  received  at  tho  Brooklyn 
navy  yard  to  fit  out  tho  brig  Perry  for  active 
service. 

The  Essex  Banner  says,  that  the  shoe  busi- 
ness was  never  better  in  that  town  than  at 
present. 

.John  T.  Flournoy  mcmoralizes  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Georgia  to  pass  a  lav,'  legalizing  poly- 
gamy. 

Several  varieties  of  that»rarc  family,  the  €'rc- 
noid  S'ar-Jish,  have  recently  been  discovered  on 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

A  poor  old  negro  woman  was  burnt  to  death 
in  her  hut  at  ]Middleto\\n,  Conn.  Her  rum  jug 
stood  beside  her. 

The  nriiden  name  of  Lola  Montes  was  Ro- 
saniux  Gilbert,  and  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
shopkeeper  in  one  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  Methodist  Church,  South,  at  Maysville, 
insured  for  $2600,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sun- 
day night. 

Joshua  T.  Bates,  painter,  a  worthy  m.an,  was 
mil  over  by  a  train  and  killed,  at  New  Bedford, 
on  Saturday. 

Mr.  James  Raymond  intends  building  a  largo, 
hand.soine,  and  commodious  theatre  in  tlie  vil- 
lage of  Philadelphia. 

Stoamshi])  Pamjjero  was  sold  at  Jacksonville, 
on  Saturday,  for  $  10,525,  to  Capt,  H.  C.  Tein- 
pleton,  of  New  Orleans. 

Counterfeit  silver  dollars  and  half  dollars  of 
the  United  States  stamp  arc  in  circulation  at 
Cincinnati. 

It  is  estimated  that  3400  dwelling  houses, 
stores,  &c.,  have  been  erected  in  New  York  city 
during  the  year  just  clo-ed. 

A  great  tire  occurred  at  Ma(on,  Georgia,  on 
Wednesdiiy,  destroying  nineteen  houses  on 
Cherry  street.     Loss"  $30,000. 

Tlie  Hartford  Times  says  there  is  a  machine 
in  that  city  which  will  make  40,000  matches  a 
minute.     Ilere  is  a  chance  for  old  bachelors. 

INIajor  Barnard  and  Doctor  Canlar,  of  tho 
Tchauntrpec  surveying  party,  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  31st  ult.,  from  Vera  Cruz. 

The  religious  denominations  of  Milwaukee 
observed  the  first  Monday  in  Januury  as  the  an- 
nual day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that  Judge 
Sharkey  had  been  ungraciously  received  at  Ha- 
vana.    Tlie  reverse  is  the  fact. 

At  New  Bedford,  on  Thursday  evening,  a  sil- 
ver lea  sot  was  presented  to  Hon.  Joseph  Grin- 
nell  by  tho  stockholders  of  the  ilarine  Bank. 

There  arc  800  policemen  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  tlic  estimated  expense  of  tho  establish- 
ment for  the  current  year  i-  S540.000. 

It  was  six  years  on  Monday,  ^ilay  26cli,  since 
Sir  J.  Franklin  sailed  from  Shoeiness  on  his 
dangerous  expediliou,  probably  to  return  no 
more. 

Kossuth  cxpr.'sscs  his  astoni--limont  at  the 
eloquence  of  American  orators,  and  very  mo- 
destly says  that  he  almost  fears  to  speak  in  his 
plain  manner. 

An  engineer  on  tb.c  Eastern  Railroad,  named 
Vandcrforci,  had  both  fc  t  badly  frozen  on  Mon- 
day night,  (hiring  tlie  detention  of  the  train  by 
the  snow,  in  Wcnham. 

There  has  been  a  vciy  large  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  at  Troy  to  nieriioiiaiize  the  government 
in  favor  of  intervention  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Irish  state  prisoners.     Gen.  Wool  presided. 

A  letter  from  Enghind  says,  that  "  borax  is 
now  used  for  glazing  tin  plates  for  ships,  as  a 
suli^titute  for  copper  slieatliiiig.  It  is  said  to 
answer  well,  tit  a  less  cost,  and  to  imjirove  tho 
sailing  qualities  " 


-foreign  inisrrllamj. 

The  queen  of  England  has  dissolved  tho  par- 
liament of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

On  a  railway,  in  Germany,  the  snow  is  said  to 
have  drifted  to  the  height  of  30  feet. 

There  were  about  1000  fires  in  London,  last 
year,  and  between  4  and  500  houses  were  burnt. 

August  Ma;ser,  the  violin-virtuoso,  from  Ber- 
lin, is  about  to  make  a  tour  through  the  West 
Indies. 

Editors  of  all  the  Hungarian  journals  have 
boon  obliged  to  send  in  to  the  authorities  a  list  of 
their  subscribers. 

Luttrell,  the  table-wit  and  companion  of  Mack- 
intosli.  Jeifroy  and  Sidney  Smith,  died  lately  at 
the  ago  of  8G. 

Lamartino  has  entirely  renounced  political 
writing,  and  his  journal,  the  Conscillcr  du  Pcu- 
plc,  is  about  to  be  discontinued. 

It  is  stated  from  Brunswick  that  an  alliance  is 
contemplated  between  the  reigning  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  an  Austrian  archduchess. 

There  is  a  report  that  'he  emperor  of  China 
has  been  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  Ciiina- 
mau  who  has  been  kicking  up  the  rebellion. 

For  some  time  jiast  a  l.irgc  blaze  of  natural 
gas  has  been  seen  on  Cliat  .Moss,  situate  on  tho 
line  of  railway  between  Manchester  and  Livcr- 
jiool. 

Hamburg.  Bremen  and  Lubec  are  about,  uni- 
tedly, to  send  a  handsome  block  of  marlile  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  great  National  Jlonument, 
at  Washington. 

The  Scotch  new'])apers  are  engaged  in  a  cru- 
sade against  the  drnnkenuess  tiiat  usually  distin- 
guishes the  advent  of  the  new  year,  on  their  side 
of  the  Tweed. 

The  Turkish  government  has  introduced  the 
culture  of  cotton  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Damascus, 
with  seed  jiroeured  from  the  United  States.  It 
succeeds  well. 

It  is  said  that  Count  3o  Orsay  is  about  to  re- 
mind Louis  Napoleon  of  his  promise  to  release 
Abdel  Kader,  when  ho  should  lun'o  the  power  to 
do  so. 

Baron  Pasquicr,  inspector  of  the  council  of 
health  of  the  army,  died  in  Paris  reccntlj-.  Gen. 
l-iapatcl,  late  colonel  of  the  2d  legion  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  of  Paris,  died  oa  the  saint  day. 

Elihu  Burritt  is  agitating,  in  England,  for 
ocean  penny  postage — a  system  v/hieh  would 
dili'u^c  inteliigencc  among  the  masses,  and  which 
must  ultimately  be  adopted. 

The  king  of  Naples,  on  hearing  of  the  success 
of  Louis  Napoleon's  fir>t  step,  made  a  vow  to 
the  iMadonna.  and  gave  the  naval  gentleman  who 
brought  the  news  additional  rank. 


iokcr's   (Dlio. 


&a\\i)3  of  ©olb. 


Bold  and  shameless  men  are  masters  of 

half  the  world. 

A  quiet  mind,  like  other  blessings,  is  more 

easily  lost  than  gaimd. 

'Men  with  few  faults  arc  tho  least  anxious 

to  disoover  those  of  others. 

The    longer    the   saw   of    contention  is 

drawn,  the  hotter  it  grows. 

Death  and  the  sun  have  tliis  in  common 

— few  can  gaze  at  them  steadily. 

Tho  majority  of  enthnsia-ts  are  given  to 

undervalue  all  pursuits  except  their  own. 

Vague,   injurious   n'ports  are  no   men's 

lies,  but  all  men's  carelessncs'i. 

Stron;    passions    work    wonders    wlien 

there  is  stronger  reason  to  curb  thi  in. 

If  thou  wouldst  live  lone,  live  well;  for 

fj  ly  and  wickedness  shorten  life. 

Nothing  elevates  ns  so  much  as  the  pres- 
ence of  a  spirit  familiar,  yet  sujicrior  to  our  own. 

The   car  of  a  frierd  is  the  sanctuary  cf 

evil  reports ;  'her-  alone  they  are  safely  prcsc  rved. 

Plumpness  comes  not  from  roast  beef,  but 

from  a  good  heart  and  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Liars  act  like  the  salt  miners,  they  under- 
mine the  truth,  but  leave  just  .so  much  standing 
as  is  ncccs-ary  to  support  tiie  edifice. — Jean  Paul. 

We  should  give  as  well  as  receive,  cheer- 
fully and  without  lesitation,  for  there  is  r.o  grace 
in  a  benefit  that  slicks  to  tho  ling  rs. 

Our  course  heavenward  is  sometliing  li'se 

tho  idan  of  the  zea!oi!s  ;iilgrims  to  Jerusalem  of 
old,  who  for  every  three  steps  forward  took  one 
backward. — Jmn  Paid. 

He  ihat  never  extc-ds  his  view  beyond 

the  p-ai'es  or  rewards  of  men  will  be  dejected 
by  neglect  End  envy,  or  infatuated  by  honor  and 
applause. 

Europe  is  but  an  appendix  to  Russia! 

Alas !  Euroi)C  ca-i  no  more  secure  to  Europe 
f.iir  p'ay.  Alb'oucnly  remai  s,  but  oven  Albion 
ca-ts   a   sorrov,fi.l    glance    over    the   waves. — 

KoS6}lih, 

Love  takes  the  deepest  root  in  the  s;eadi- 

cst  mind.  It  is  a  degree  of  impurity  in  a  woman 
to  love  a  sciisnal  man.  True  love  is  cv.  r  ac- 
conv  anicd  v.'ith  far  and  reverence.  Platonic 
love  is  ])!ato:iic  nonsense. 

The  members  of  a  household  are  like  the 

waves  of  ih-  sea — separate,  yi  t  united.  Bicker- 
ings are  winds  p'oducing  commotions  among 
tliem :  but  there  is  this  dilTcrcnce — the  ocean 
has  no  power  to  n-sist  the  tempest,  whde  tho 
family  may  always  void  the  tc.npost  of  strife. 


^^  /"Ofd  in  your  ear.  girls.  Leap  year  has 
'■  arriv  "     Study  your  chance  and  go  in." 

It  is  stated  that  words  hurt  nobody  ;  nevethe- 
less,  SamI)^om  juiced  a  thousand  I'liilistines  to 
death. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  inform  us  how  it  is 
that  tho  mouths  of  rivers  can  be  larger  than 
their  heads  ? 

India-rnl)ber  gloves  are  capital  things  for 
those  wh.o  wisli  to  wash  themselves  icithout  wet- 
ting their  hands. 

Evci-y  animal  in  the  creation,  as  it  grows  old- 
er, grows  graver,  except  an  old  woman,  and  she 
grows  frisky. 

Dr.  Jo!:nson,  being  compelled  to  admit  that 
God  made  Scotland,  couldn't  lielp  adding  that 
"  he  made  it  for  Scotchmen. ' 

Dr.  Dewey  says  that  everythirg  is  of  some 
use.  We  should'liko  our  clerical  "friend  to  tell 
us  of  what  earthly  use  brains  are  to  a  dandy. 

If  you  don't  want  to  come  in  contact  with  a 
lump  of  wood,  don't  give  ■•  good  advice"  to  a 
man  while  laboring  under  a  tooth-ache. 

People  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  vile  tunes 
that  arc  pluyed  about  the  streets  by  grinding  or- 
gans, and  yet  they  may  all  be  said  to  be  the 
music  ijf  JJaiid'e. 

A  person  whistles  when  he  has  cold  fingers  ; 
and  he  whistles  when  he  has  burnt  his  fingers ; 
and  strange  to  say.  when  lie  has  lost  his  rnonev, 
he  whittles  for  it  als  •. 

There  is  a  maiden  in  this  cityfo  virtuous  that 
slic  has  discarded  her  beau,  because  ho  asserted 
that  he  always  took  a  clcur  conscience  to  bed 
with  I'.im. 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,  now — eat,  drink,  and  bo 
merry,  every  mother's  son  of  yc,'' cried  Pat  to 
liis  guests.  "Make  yoursells  at  home;  I'm  at 
home,  and  jist  wish  ye  -Bcre  cvoi-y  one  of  ye 
tliat  same." 

A  man  who  married  Miss  Take,  after  having 
courtid  Miss  Lloyd,  was  told  by  a  friend  that  k 
was  reported  he  was  married  loMiss  Lovd.  "It 
was  a  Miss  Take,  1  assure  you,"  he  replied. 

We  recently  met  a  '■  tramping  jour  "  shoema- 
ker, wl;o  has  just  returned  f  oin  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  he  went  to  measure  the  foot 
of  a  precipice  for  thick  boots. 

A  seaman  who  Iiad  cscared  one  of  tlie  recent 
shipwiecks,  was  a-^ked  by  a  lady  how  he  felt 
when  the  waves  dashed  o"ver  him."  He  rei)lied, 
"  Wot,  madam,  quite  wet." 

At  a  parish  examination,  a  clergyman  asked 
a  charity  hoy  if  lie  hfid  ever  been  baptized. 
"No.  si^"was  the  reply,  "not  as  I  knows  of, 
but  I've  been  Wfxinaied." 

Old  Deacon  Billings,  a  staunch  temperance 
man,  liaving  accidentally  swallowed  a  rousing 
glass  of  gin,  was  asked  how  i  e  felt  after  it. 
"  Felt !"  cried  the  deacon,  "  why,  I  felt  as  though 
I  was  sitting  en  the  roof  of  oiir  meeting-house, 
and  every  shiiigl.;  was  a  jewsharp  !'' 

A  rapjicr  in  N  w  England,  of  the  Andrew 
Ja<-kson  Davis  school,  professes  to  have  bad  a 
recent  communication  from  the  spirit  of  Ethan 
Allen,  in  wfiich  he  stated  that  ho  and  Tom 
Paine  were  stopping  at  a  hotel  kept  by  John 
Bunvan. 
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GOING    TO    THK    BUIL-FIOHT. 


SPANISH  BULL-FIGHT. 

We  present  herewith  two  characteristic  Span- 
ish scenes — the  one  above  entitled  "  Going  to  a 
Bull-Fight;"  that  below,  "A  Spanish  BuU- 
Fight."  The  first  tells  its  own  story;  the  latter 
requires  some  description.  The  scene  below 
presents  a  picture  of  the  Bull-Fight,  the  famous 
national  sport  of  Spain  and  of  the  Spanish  colo- 


nies. The  Spaniards  are  passionately  fond  of 
this  cruel  and  dangerous  sport,  and  provided 
they  can  have  "  bread  and  bulls  "  {pan  y  toros), 
the  populace  is  satisfied.  The  figures  repre- 
sented are  a  mounted  picador,  gallantly  charg- 
ing the  bull,  while  the  matador  (slayer),  whose 
office  it  is  to  despatch  the  bull  with  a  sfniight 
sword  that  he  plunges  into  the  junction  of  the 


neck  and  spine,  is  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
infuriated  animal  !)y  waving  a  cloak  l)efore  his 
eyes.  Sometimes,  when  the  bull  is  sluggish 
and  passive,  bo nderil Zeros  are  employed,  men  who 
fling  into  the  bull's  hide  little  darts  called  Imndc- 
rillas  which  arc  provided  with  fireworks  that 
burn  down  into  the  skin  and  flesh  and  rouse 
biin  to  fury.     The  clmlus  are  men  who  fight  on 


oot,  with  cloaks  to  call  away  the  bull  in  critical 
moments  from  the  horsemen.  Life  and  limb 
are  perilled  in  this  combat,  and  no:  unfrci|uently 
horses  and  riders  are  left  d  ad  on  the  arena. 
But  the  U'litod  dexterity  and  daring  of  the  bull- 
fighters generally  carry  tliem  olf  triumphant. 
The  Spmish  ladies  are  eiitliusi.isiic  lovers  of 
this  spnrt. 
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THE  LOVELY  MAID  OF  LOUISIANA. 

A  EOISMS^  Of  THl  WILB  WBMf, 


BY  DR.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 


[CO  NTI 

CHAPTER  XI.— [coNTiiccED.] 
"  Let  u»   sit   down,  mademoiselle,  upon  this 
mossy  knoll,"  said  Adelaide. 

The  fair  mesdcraoiselle  sat  .side  by  side.  Soft 
and  fragrant  breezes  fanned  their  brows,  and  set 
the  green  leaves  in  motion.  The  continuous 
roar  of  the  rolling  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
modulated  to  a  dreamy  and  pleasant  monotony, 
was  borne  to  their  ears.  Birds  sang  gaily  from 
the  pendant  branches. 

"  Am  I  not  a  prophetess,  mademoiselle  1  Did 
I  not  assure  you  that  the  sun  would  set  glori- 
ously, to-night?"  said  Adelaide,  enthusiastically. 
"  It  is  indeed  a  calm  and  lovely  hour.  The 
ruddy  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  the  gentle  sighing 
of  the  scented  winds,  the  sweet  song  of  the  untir- 
ing birds,  together  with  the  agreeable  murmur 
of  the  Golden  River,  has  a  bewildering  chai-m 
for  me,"  replied  Helen,  earnestly.  '•  To  me  there 
is  sweetest  music  in  the  voices  of  nature  ;  they 
have  power  to  attune  my  spirit  to  responsive 
harmony.  I  would  that  my  life  could  pass  on 
in  an  even  current,  amid  scenes  and  sounds  like 
these,  far  away  in  the  dense  green  wood.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  might  grow  better,  if  not 
wiser,  and  more  fit  for  the  world  to  come.  To 
commune  with  nature  is  to  cultivate  an  agree- 
ment with  all  terrestrial  things.  No  really  bad 
men,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  have  ever  been 
true  lovers  of  nature." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Adelaide.  "  I  have 
often  had  such  thoughts,  but  I  have  not  often  had 
the  companionship  of  a  friend  to  whom  I  could 
express  them.  Look  !  the  sunbeams  are  getting 
lower  upon  the  cypress  ;  they  already  fall  upon 
the  trunk,  and  will  soon  be  to  the  ground.  It  is 
nearly  time  for  Henri  to  be  here." 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  Pierre  Moran,  instead 
of  Henri  1"  replied  Helen. 

"  Becaute  I  seldom  speak  of  him,"  said  Ade- 
laide. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  red  men  love  the 
forest,"  continued  Helen.  "  It  would  indeed  be 
singular  if  they  did  not.  Born  in  the  forest, 
reared  in  the  forest,  they  know  no  fitting  home 
save  that." 
Helen  paused. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  a  sound,"  she  added. 
"  It  wag  but  the  echo  of  your  oNvn  voice,"  said 
her  companion. 

"  There  is  something  noble  in  an  Indian.  Ho 
ia  true  to  his  instincts,  and  true  to  his  friends," 
resumed  Helen. 

"  Haritr*  interrupted  Adelaide.  "  I  am  quite 
certain  I  heard  footsteps." 

"  It  is  near  the  hour,"  replied  Helen.  "  The 
son's  disc  is  now  hidden  by  those  distant  ranges 
of  hills.  It  is  the  transition  hour — the  birtli  of 
twilight." 

Adelaide  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  as  at  that 
instant  the  dark,  tallfiguresof  two  Indians  stood 
beside  them.  Adelaide  continued  to  send  forth 
shriek  after  shriek;  but  Helen  Lerowe  was 
speechless  with  terror.  One  of  the  savages  laid 
his  tawny  hand  upon  Adelaide's  arm,  and  mo- 
tioned her  to  silence. 

"  Wliite  squaws  go  with  us,"  he  said,  in  indif 
fcrcnt  French. 

'No  !  no!  we  cannot!"  cried  Adelaide,  in  an 
agony  of  terror,  attempting  at  the  same  time  to 
free  herself  from  her  captor.  But  the  powerful 
hand  that  was  upon  her  held  lier  fair,  round 
arm  as  though  it  had  been  a  feelde  infant's. 

"  Must  go  with  us — mount  fine  liorse-^ride  a 
great  way— cross  rivers  and  valleys — find  anoth- 
er censtry,  fall  of  great  prairies,  where  tb«  sun 


NU  i  D.] 

shines  always — where  are  many  fine  lakes — 
whe.-e  game  is  plenty." 

y.'hile  the  savage  was  speaking,  two  more  ap- 
pealed, leading  horses.  He  who  had  spoken, 
lifiel  Helen  in  ills  arms  and  placed  her  upon 
one  of  the  animals,  and  the  other  performed  the 
samj  service  for  Adelaide. 

The  former,  who  had  somewhat  recovered  her 
pretence  of  mind,  now  besought  their  capto's  in 
the  nost  moving  terms  to  suffer  them  to  return 
hon^e  in  safety;  but  she  might  have  spared  her 
elof.uence,  for  her  words  fell  upon  cars  seldom 
moved  to  pity  by  touching  appeals. 

Vlth  emotions  which  no  pen  can  describe,  she 
saw  the  red  sons  of  the  forest  mount  their  horses. 
One  took  the  steed  upon  wliieh  she  had  been 
placed,  by  the  bridle,  another  rode  up  to  her  side 
to  keep  her  steady  in  her  seat,  and  to  prevent 
her  from  attempting  to  escape;  tvo  more  as- 
sumed the  same  position  in  relation  to  Adelaide, 
and  in  this  order  they  struck  into  the  forest, 
slowly  at  first,  but  increasing  their  speed  as  t!io 
fair  captives  became  inured  to  the  motions  of 
the  horses. 

Adelaide  still  continuing  to  utter  piercing 
cries,  tlie  savage  who  rode  by  her  side  sternly 
bado  her  be  quiet,  and  pointed  significantly  to 
his  scalping-knife.  The  poor  girl  shuddered, 
and  her  fears  were  still  more  keenly  excited. 

Knowing  that  her  outcries  arose  unheard  by 
those  who  would  gladly  assist  them,  Helen  en- 
treated her  to  bo  silent  (since  resistance  was 
useless),  and  submit  passively  to  her  fate. 

'■  God,"  she  added,  "  is  able  to  protect  us  in 
all  places.     Our  friends  will  surely  attempt  our 

rescue." 

Although  our  heroine  struggled  to  comfort 
her  companion  and  hide  her  own  fears,  her  suf- 
ferings were  not  the  less  intense.  She  beheld 
before  her  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  captivity  ;  and  finally,  doubtless, 
a  death  of  whose  agonies  she  shuddered  to  think. 
She  perceived  at  a  glance,  that  their  captoi-s  did 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and 
she  was  not  long  in  concluding  that  they  were 
Camanches,  a  nation  of  wliose  prowess  she  had 
heard  much.  They  were  as  numerous  as  the 
leaves  of  the  forest,  and  bold  and  warlike  in 
their  habits.  She  had,  on  many  occasions,  heard 
the  governor  and  St.  Dennis  talk  of  their  daring 
exiiloits,  and  of  their  cruelties;  l)Utlittledid  she 
dream  at  that  time  of  ever  falling  into  their 
hards.  She  felt  assured  (providing  they  were 
really  Camanches)  that  they  would  cross  the 
Mississippi  before  morning,  and  then  pursue 
their  journey  in  a  north-western  direction. 

Helen  was  correct  in  her  conjectures.  After 
going  forward  about  an  hour,  they  halted  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  river.  Tlie  horses  were  taken 
over  in  a  flat-boat,  and  they  passed  over  in  a 
canoe.  "  It  is  singular,"  said  Helen,  '■  tliat  they 
should  have  a  flat-boat.  It  is  not  tlie  kind  of 
cr!>h  tlicy  make  use  of,  and  they  manage  it  rather 
awkwardly." 

'  It  is  one  they  have  stolen  from  our  people, 
probably,"  replied  Adelaide.  "  They  steal  horses, 
and  why  should  they  not  appropriate  other  things 
not  belonging  to  them,  to  their  own  use  ?" 

'■  After  we  re-commence  our  journey  upon  the 
other  side,"  added  Helen,  in  a  whisper,  while 
tluy  were  crossing  the  river,  "  endeavor  by  every 
inf-enious  expedient  to  leave  .some  indications 
till  t  we  have  passed  along.  When  occasion  of- 
fer i,  drop  portions  of  your  scarf,  or  liandker- 
ehi  f,  or  ribbons  upon  your  bonnet,  gloves — 
anything  to  mark  the  course  we  may  take  ;  for 
be  assured  all  such  indication!)  will  be  sought  for 


with  eagerness  by  those  who   may  attempt  to 
follow  U.«i." 

'•  How  thoughtful  of  you,"  rojdied  her  com- 
panion. •■  I  will  follow  your  instructions.  And 
if  I  could  contrive  to  hang  this  green  ribbon 
upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  it  could  scarcely  fail 
to  attract  attention,  and  Pierre  Moran  would 
know  it,  I  am  sure.  When  he  learns  what  our  fate 
has  been,  he  will  shoulder  his  double-barrelled 
rifle,  and  forests  and  lakes,  mountains  and  run- 
ning rivers  will  not  be  able  to  stop  him.  He  is 
an  experienced  woodsman,  and  can  follow  a 
trail  like  a  bloodhound.  More  than  one  of  these 
red  savages  are  doomed  if  he  takes  their  trail. 
His  deadly  rifle  will  speak  more  than  once,  and 
my  father  .-mvj  it  never  cracks  in  vain,  for  his 
aim  is  unerring." 

'•  But  you  do  not  love  PieiTC,"  returned  Helen, 
smiling  sadly,  though  the  smile  cost  her  a  severe 
eflbrt. 

'•  I  love  him  now,  Helen,"  replied  Adelaide. 
"  And  while  Pierre  is  upon  the  trail,  Adelaide, 
where  do  you  think  the  White  Rover  will  be  V 
asked  Helen. 

"  Sure  enough  !  Ah,  they  will  both  follow 
us ! '  exclaimed  Adelaide,  in  a  more  hopeful 
tone,  pleased  with  this  new  idea;  and  our  hero- 
ine felt  a  ray  of  comfort  in  seeing  her  friend  thus 
comforted. 

"  My  father,  too,  is  skilled  in  wood  craft.  His 
wounds  are  healed,  and  he  will  never  remain 
quietly  at  home  while  we  are  in  the  power  of 
savages.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  I  had 
not  thought  of,  how  will  Pierre  Moran  and 
Henri  Delcroix  learn  the  sad  story  of  our  mis- 
fortunes V 

"  By  some  means,  assuredly,"  answered  Helen, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Ah,  you  sigh,  my  dear  mademoiselle ;  you 
see  that  it  is  impossible  that  either  of  them 
should  loam  anything  in  relation  to  our  fate. 
We  shall  perish  in  the  wilderness  ; '  and  Ade- 
laide wept  afresh. 

'•Exercise  more  fortitude,  my  companion  in 
affliction,"  said  Helen, mildly.  ''Do  not  despair. 
Whatever  our  sufferings  may  be,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  repinings  or  self-reproaches  will  not 
avail  us  anything.  Patience,  fortitude,  courage, 
and  watchfulness  are  the  qualities  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  exercise,  and  the  only  traits  of 
character  worthy  of  us  at  present,  or  that  can 
serve  us  in  this  emergency.  Set  the  example 
for  me,  Adelaide.  Let  me  see  how  strong  your 
heart  is  ;  how  much  noble  heroism  you  possess." 
"  Dear  Helen  !"  exclaimed  Adelaide,  '■  that 
noble  heroism  which  you  speak  of,  you  display 
in  your  own  character.  Your  gentle  admoni- 
tions bring  me  to  my  senses.  It  was  myself 
that  was  the  author  of  your  misfortunes,  and  yet 
I  am  the  first  to  repine.  Forgive  me,  my  friend, 
and  in  future  I  will  strive  to  emulate  your  heroic 
conduct." 

In  a  short  time  the  river  was  safely  passed. 
The  captives  were  again  placed  upon  the  horses, 
and  the  whole  party  moved  on  in  the  same  order 
as  before,  in  a  north-western  direction,  as  Helen 
had  anticipated  ;  but  they  went  forward  at  much 
greater  speed. 

It  was  a  long  and  dreadful  night  to  the  cap- 
tives. Though  reared  in  a  new  country,  they 
had  never  been  subject  to  hardship,  yet  often  in 
peril.  Their  powers  of  endurance  were  tested 
to  the  utmost.  They  were  forced  to  rido  through 
a  tract  of  country  still  encumbered  with  its  pri 
moval  forests,  sometimes  lying  in  gentle  swells, 
often  broken  and  rugged,  and  cut  up  by  small 
streams,  traversed  by  lonely  valleys,  and  not 
unfrcquently  rendered  pleasant  by  an  unclouded 
moon,  and  before  morning  the  fair  captives  were 
far  from  New  Orleans.  Leaving  them  to  pursue 
their  dreary  way  through  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness, we  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  other 
characters. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    SECRET    AGENT — THE    DISCOVERT. 

At  the  time  of  the  abduction  of  Mesdemoiselle 
Helen  and  Adelaide,  de  Bienville  was  sitting  in 
his  study  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  person- 
age whom  we  have  not  yet  introduced  to  the 
reader,  and  who  is  worthy  of  some  description. 

He  was  a  man  just  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
rather  above  the  medium  size.  His  features 
were  regular,  and  somcwliat  stern  in  their  ex- 
pression ;  the  eyes  dark,  deep-set  and  piercing  ; 
the  forehead  high,  and  the  perceptive  faculties 
strongly  marked.  The  formation  of  the  mouth 
expressed  much  determination  of  character  and 
firmness  of  purpose.  He  was  obviously  a  man 
who  had  seen  much  of  life,  and  ono  who  would 


not  shrink  from  danger  when  convinced  that  he 
was  pursuing  the  path  of  duty. 

''  Boisbriant."  said  the  governor,  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  I  have  been  much  perplexed  since 
your  absence,  and  now  perhaps  you  can  advise 
me  how  to  act.  What  of  this  Indian  alliance  ?" 
"  Since  I  saw  you,"  replied  Boisbriant,  ''  I 
have  passed  through  the  territories  of  the  most 
powerful  and  most  to  be  dreaded  tril)es  of  Indi- 
ans. No  matter  what  disguise  I  have  assumed, 
or  how  I  have  obtained  any  information,  or  how 
many  hair-breadth  escapes  I  have  had,  suflSce  it 
that  I  have  learned  about  this  dangerous  move- 
ment among  the  red  men.  There  is  danger  bo- 
fore  us.  The  French  colony  is  threatened  with 
destruction." 

"  Can  you  infonn  me  who  is  the  leader  of  this 
hostile  demonstration  ?'  asked  de  Bienville, 
earnestly. 

"Onalaska — most  commonly  called  Red-Shoe 
— the  Chickasaw  chief,"  answered  Boisbriant, 
promptly. 

"  Do  you  know  whether  the  slaves  have  really 
joined  in  this  movement,  or  more  properly, 
whether  they  intend  to  rise  against  their  masters 
when  the  Indians  attack  the  different  settle- 
ments ?" 

"  That  is  truly  their  intention,  your  excellen- 
cy." replied  Boisbriant. 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  read  this,"  said 
the  governor,  taking  the  scroll  of  birchen  bark 
from  the  desk,  which  Henri  had  sent  by  L* 
Glorieuse. 

Boisbriant  read  the  missive  with  great  appar- 
ent interest. 

"  Should  you  say  that  the  writer  of  those  lines 
speaks  the  truth  ?"  asked  de  Bienville,  anxiously. 
"  Most  undoubtedly.  With  me  the  name  of 
the  writer  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
entire  tnithfulness  of  every  word,"  returned  Bois- 
briant, without  hesit-Ution. 

"  Yon  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  young  man's 
arrest,  imprisonment,  trial,  condemnation,  &c.  V 
continued  hi;  excellency. 

"  I  have,"  said  Boisbriant,  drily. 
"  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  1"  faltered  the 
governor. 

"  That  it  was  a  most  wicked  affair  from  be- 
ginning to  end,"  said  Boisbriant,  decidedly. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  Captain  Lesage  V 
resumed  his  cxcelloncy. 

"  That  he  deserves  hanging  as  much  as  ever  a 
man  did !"  retorted  the  secret  agent  of  de  Bien- 
ville, promptly. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  really  regard  the 
young  man  as  wholly  innocent  ?"  added  the 
governor,  musingly. 

"Entirely  so.  Perhaps  you  will  think  me 
hasty  in  my  decision,  but  I  attribute  the  whole 
affair  to  the  agency  of  Lesage.  I  grant  that  the 
evidence  against  the  White  Rover  was  seemingly 
conclusive,  and  that  you  acted  as  most  other 
conscientious  men  would  have  done  :  but  you 
were  all  wrong.  Lesage  is  a  villain,  and  you 
will  find  it  so.  I  have  excellent  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  he  is  plotting  with  M.  Hubert,  the 
king's  commissary,  for  your  recall." 

"I  thank  you  for  your  candor,  Boisbriant.  I 
feel  a  strange  interest  in  Henri,  and  I  am  glad 
to  hear  a  man  like  yourself  speak  in  his  favor. 
In  regard  to  Lesage,  I  shall  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  him." 

"  Do  the  same  by  the  commissary,"  added 
Boisbriant. 

"  They  shall  both  be  looked  after." 
"  The  office  of  the  commissary  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant one,"  ad^ed  the  secret  agent,  with  a  smile. 
"  He   watches  the  king's  officers  in  this  colony, 
but  who  will  watch  him  ?'' 

"And  keep  the  ministry  assured  of  his  hon- 
esty," rejoined  his  excellency,  in  the  same  am- 
biguous manner. 

"As  he  does  of  yours,"  said  Boisbriant,  ironi- 
cally. "And,  by  the  way,  it  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  he  has  written  a  long  letter  to 
the  ministry  recently,  and  your  name  occurs  in 
it  more  than  once.  It  will  be  well  for  your  ex- 
cellency to  remember  that  M.  Hubert  and  this 
Captain  Lesage  are  on  the  most  intimate  terms. 
When  two  such  rogues  get  together,  some  mis- 
chief is  being  deliberated.  Before  I  leave  you 
I  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  one  other  individ- 
ual— Pierre  Bloran." 

"  You  know  him,  then  7"  exclaimed  de  Bien- 
ville, quickly. 
Boisbriant  smiled. 

"  There  are  few  men  in  Louisiana  that  I  do 
not  know.  I'icrre  Moran  is  a  true  and  tried 
heart.  He  knows  much  more  of  the  affairs  of 
Louisiana  than  men  give  him  credit  for.  Suffice 
it  that  he  is  very  useful  to  me,  consequently  to 
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and  the  whole  colony ;  and  he  is  a  man 
who  can  keep  a  secret.  We  have  met  often, 
and  we  shall  meet  again.  He  has  dared  much 
peril,  and  is  ready  to  risk  his  life  again  for  his 
countrymen  ;  and  yet  men  do  not  mistrust  that 
there  is  one  tie  to  hind  him  to  the  race  of  man- 
kind. I  saw  him  to-day  in  the  forest,  ami  learned 
from  him  the  particulars  of  Henri  Delcroix's 
arrest  and  escape,  and  some  things  that  would 
make  the  cars  of  Lesagc  tingle." 

>'  You  tell  me  strange  things,"  said  his  excel- 
lency.    '•  Do  you  know  Henri  personally  ?"' 

'■  i  know  something  of  him  by  means  of  Pierre 
Moran  and  the  Indians,  much  more  by  seeing 
and  observing  him  often,  and  by  a  knowledge  of 
his  conduct  on  several  occasions ;  but  I  never 
exchanijed  a  word  with  him,  or  at  least  since  he 
was  a  mere  boy.  But  nevertheless,  rest  assured 
that  I  know  him  well." 

"  Come  to  me  again  with  do  Noyan  and  St. 
Angc,  and  we  will  discuss  this  matter  at  our 
leisure,  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  in  order  to  do  justice  to  all  parties," 
replied  do  Bienville ;  and  Boisbriant  witlidrew. 
#  ♦  »  ■  * 

"  Alice,"  said  Louis  Ridelle  to  his  wife,  "  I 
feel  quite  restored  to  health.  1  think  I  shall 
venture  into  the  woods  to-morrow.  I  can't  live 
awav  from  the  forest,  you  know." 

"  The  force  of  habit  is  strong,"  replied  Jla- 
dame  Ridelle,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  wish.  Louis,  you 
could  content  yourself  at  home  until  these  In- 
dian troubles  are  over." 

M.  Ridelle  made  no  reply,  but  appeared 
thoughtful. 

"  It  is  time  for  Adelaide  to  return,"  said  Ma- 
dame Ridelle,  at  length. 

"  Where  is  she  gone  V  asked  her  husband. 

"She  and  Mademoiselle  Helen  went  away 
together.' 

"  I  hope  they  have  not  gone  far.  Which  way 
did  they  go  ?" 

"  Up  the  river,  towards  the  cypress  grove." 

"  That  was  very  imprudent.  It  is  no  time  for 
girls  to  be  out.  I  am  sorry  they  went.  It  is 
quite  diirk  now." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  them  for  the  last 
half  hour,"  replied  Madame  Ridelle.  '•  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  feel  uneasy  about  them.  I  fear 
something  has  happened." 

"I  hope  not,  Alice.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
take  my  rifle  and  go  after  them,"  returned 
Ridelle. 

His  good  wife  did  not  oppose  his  design ;  and 
so  Ridelle  took  his  rifle  and  left  the  house,  fol- 
lowing the  course  which  she  had  indicated  as 
having  been  taken  by  the  young  girls. 

After  he  had  been  gone  a  short  time,  Madame 
Ridelle  opened  the  door  and  looked  anxiously 
out,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  object  of  her  so- 
licitude approaching.  But  she  saw  nothing  save 
the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
surrounding  forest  When  she  had  gazed  long 
and  attentively,  she  was  in  the  act  of  closing  the 
door,  when  she  perceived  a  folded  paper  lying 
near  the  threshold.  She  stooped  and  secured 
it,  and  impelled  by  a  pardonable  curiosity, 
opened  and  read  its  contents. 

It  was  the  note  which  Helen  had  received 
from  Henri.  The  fears  of  Madame  Ridelle  sub- 
sided. 

"  If  the  girls  are  with  Henri  and  Pierre,  they 
are  safe,"  she  said  to  herself. 

After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  Louis  Ridelle 
returned  alone.  His  wife  immediately  showed 
him  the  note,  remarking  as  she  did  so,  that  she 
presumed  they  were  in  no  great  danger. 

"  So  it  would  seem,"  replied  Louis,  with  a 
smile. 

Another  half  hour  passed.  Both  Ridelle  and 
his  wife  arose  often  and  went  to  the  door ;  but 
the  same  blue  expanse  met  their  gaze,  the  same 
dark  outline  of  forest. 

'■  Tins  suspense  is  growing  painful  to  me  !" 
exclaimed  Ridelle,  at  length.  "  Something  has 
happened  to  the  girls.  Adelaide  was  never  ab- 
sent at  this  late  hour  before.  I  will  walk  to  the 
spot  indicated  in  the  note."' 

"  I  think  you  had  better,  Louis,  for  I  don't 
feel  right,"  replied  his  spouse,  in  a  tone  betraying 
much  anxiety. 

Ridelle  took  his  rifle  and  left  the  house  with 
more  haste  than  before.  With  a  foreboding 
sense  of  some  newmisfortune,  he  walked  rajndly 
towards  the  cypress  grove,  and  soon  stood  within 
the  sombre  sh.ade  of  the  identical  tree  where  the 
fair  raesdemoiselle  had  sat  and  watched  the  set- 
ting sun. 

He  called  upon  the  names  of  Adelaide  and 
Helen,  softly  at  first,  and  then  more  loudly.   But 


the  sweet  voices  of  the  maidens  gave  back  no 
response.  The  loved  names  were  only  repeated 
in  mocking  echoes.  Ridelle  walked  along  the 
margin  of  the  wood,  still  iterating  the  names  of 
the  young  ladies,  but  with  no  better  success. 
The  idea  now  occurred  to  him  that  both  had 
possibly  gone  to  the  governor's  residence,  and 
that  he  should  either  find  or  hear  from  them 
there. 

Accordingly  he  hastened  thither  Avithout  de- 
lay. He  learned  that  they  were  not  there,  and 
that  Mademoiselle  Helen  had  not  been  at  home 
since  dark.  Louis  hunied  back  to  his  own 
house,  still  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  they  had 
already  returned.  The  door  of  his  dwelling  was 
open,  and  Alice  stood  upon  the  steps. 

"  Have  they  come  V  asked  Ridelle,  hastily. 

"  No,  Louis  ;  have  you  not  seen  them  ?" 

"No,  wife;  I  can  find  no  traces  of  them.  I 
have  been  to  the  forest,  called  them  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  searched  all  along  the  woods  skirting 
that  part  of  the  town.  I  have  been  to  the  gov- 
ernor's residence,  and  Mademoiselle  Helen 
has  not  been  there  since  dark,"  replied  Louis. 
'■Bring  me  the  lantern,  wife,  and  I  will  go  to  the 
woods  once  more.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  ac- 
count for  my  sensations,  but  my  heart  is  full  of 
the  most  painful  apprehensions.  Make  haste, 
Alice." 

Large  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Madame  Ri- 
delle, as  she  jilaced  the  lantern  in  the  eager 
hands  of  her  husband. 

"Don't  weep,  wife  ;  my  fears  may  be  ground- 
less, after  all,"  continued  Louis.  Seizing  the 
lantern  he  ran  to  the  forest  with  a  speed  that 
bore  testimony  to  the  extent  of  his  fears.  When 
he  had  reached  the  cypress  tree  which  he  be- 
lieved was  mentioned  in  the  note,  he  held  the 
light  near  the  earth  and  examined  it  attentively. 
With  the  ready  tact  of  a  veteran  woodsman,  he 
discovered  the  prints  of  human  feet  in  the  dis- 
placed mo.iis  and  leaves,  upon  the  bent  grass  and 
birchens. 

"  This  is  the  impress  of  a  female  foot — small 
and  daintily  formed — Mademoiselle  Helen's,  or 
my  good  Adelaide's.  They  evidently  sat  here 
upon  tills  mossy  mound.  It  is  easy  for  one  who 
has  followed  an  Indian  trail  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  light,  small  footstep  of  a  woman,  and 
the  large,  heavy  step  of  a  man." 

The  forester  paused,  and  Jield  the  lantern  still 
closer  to  the  ground. 

'•  Ha !"  he  exclaimed,  '■  here  is  a  track  never 
made  by  the  dainty  feet  of  Adelaide  or  Helen. 
The  toes  incline  in,  and  the  heels  out ;  the  owner 
of  both  wore  moccasins,  and  was  an  Indian. 
Just  Heaven  !  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  fate  of 
my  poor  girl,  and  my  sweet  fiicnd  and  benefac- 
tress. Here  are  more  Indian  tracks;  and  here 
are  some  footprints  which  do  not  turn  in — a 
white  man  with  moccasins  on,  doubtless.  Where 
were  Pierre  and  Henri  V 

Louis  Ridelle  ceased,  overpowered  by  his  emo- 
tions. Recovering  his  self-possession,  he  re- 
sumed : 

"  On  this  spot  are  signs  of  a  slight  struggle. 
The  poor  things  tried  to  escape.  Vain  attempt ; 
one  of  those  strong  red  hands  were  sufficient  to 
subdue  the  feeble  strength  of  half  a  dozen  such 
girls.  But  what  is  here  ?  horse  tracks,  as  I  live  ! 
The  dear  lassies  are  being  borne  swiftly  away  to 
the  Indi.an  country  at  this  moment.  And  what 
may  this  be  ?  a  small  bracelet  which  Mademoi- 
selle Helen  wore  upon  her  pretty  arm.  In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  where  were  Pierre  and  Henri 
at  this  time  1  I  ask  again  I"  exclaimed  Ridelle, 
frantically. 

"I  hope,''  he  continued,  solemnly,  "they  had 
no  agency  in  this  matter.  And  yet  the  note  was 
from  Henri,  and  Pierre's  name  was  mentioned 
in  it,  by  his  consent  and  approval,  most  likely. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  have  my  dear  girl  torn  from 
me,  and  boi'ne  I  know  not  whither ;  but  it  adds  a 
double  poignancy  to  my  grief  to  be  obliged  to 
suspect  two  such  men  of  such  cruelty  and  double 
dealing." 

After  tracking  for  a  short  distance  the  horses 
that  had  borne  away  his  earthly  treasure,  Louis 
Ridelle  sadly  returned  to  his  now  desolate  home. 
Alice,  pale,  tearful  and  trembling,  waited  his 
coming. 

"  Bear  yourself  heroically,"  said  the  forester, 
sorrowfully.  "  Our  dear  child  and  our  loved 
Helen  have  been  carried  away  by  the  Indians." 

Madame  Ridelle  lifted  her  hands  to  heaven 
in  speechless  grief,  and  then  fell  senseless  into 
her  husband's  anns. 

"Do  not  sink  under  this  cruel  blow,"  added 
Louis,  as  his  wife  slowly  opened  her  eyes.  "  My 
own  heart  /eels  as  desolate  as  yours,  Alice  ;  be 


brave,  or  it  will  break.     It  is  a  time  for  action, 
not  a  time  to  give  way  to  useless  grief.' 

"  O,  Louis  !  to  think  that  our  darling  is  thus 
cruelly  torn  from  us  !" 

"  I  know  it.  wife ;  it  comes  home  to  me  witli 
terrible  force." 

"  And  where  were  Pierre  Moran  and  Henri 
Delcroix  ;"  asked  Madame  Ridelle,  with  start- 
ling earnestness. 

"I  have  asked  myself  that  question  many 
times  within  tlie  last  half  hour,  Alice;  but  I 
haven't  answered  it  yet ;  nor  can  I  answer  it, 
Alice ;  it  will  do  no  good.  Time  will  clear  up 
the  myst'  vy.  and  explain  all  that  seems  dark 
and  drcadlu!.'' 

"They  can't  be  guilty;  no,  no!  Louis,  they 
cannot  bo  guilty!"  exclaimed  Alice,  wild  with 
grief. 

"Be  quiet,  wife,"  said  Louis,  soothingly.  "I 
must  now  go  and  inform  the  governor  of  what 
has  happened  to  his  sweet  ward." 

"  Don't  tell  him  about  the  letter,"  replied  Al- 
ice, with  an  imploring  look.  '•  It  might  make 
them  think  less  kindly  of  Henri." 

"  I  will  try  and  act  for  the  best.  Alice,"  replied 
the  forester,  as  he  left  his  now  solitary  cabin. 

Louis  rang  violently  at  the  door  of  the  gov- 
ernor's mansion. 

"  Tell  the  governor  that  Louis  Ridelle  would 
speak  with  him  immediately,"  he  said,  in  a  husky 
voice,  to  the  servant  who  appeared  in  answer  to 
the  bell. 

'•  His  excellency  is  about  retiring,"  replied  the 
servant. 

"  I  care  not.  I  must  see  him,  even  if  he  were 
already  in  bed  and  asleep." 

Awed  by  the  imperative  manner  of  the  forester 
and  his  evident  excitement,  the  servant  carried 
his  message  to  the  governor  without  delay. 

In  a  few  moments  Louis  stood  face  to  face 
with  de  Bienville. 

"  I  come  to  you  the  bearer  of  bad  news,"  fal- 
tered Ridelle.  "  Helen,  vonrM-ard,  and  my  bene- 
factress, has — " 

'•  What  has  happened  to  her  1"  exclaimed  the 
governor,  impatiently. 

"  She  and  my  daughter  have  been  carried  off 
by  the  Indians." 

Dc  Bienville  grew  very  pale. 
"  When  did  this  happen  V  he  asked,  quickly. 
"  This  very  night." 

"  Tell  me  the  particulars  so  far  as  you  know 
them,"  added  the  governor. 

The  forester  related  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  left  the  house,  suppressing  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  a  previous  appointment  by  Henri. 

"  And  have  you  no  knowledge  of  their  object 
in  going  to  the  forest  at  so  late  an  hour  V 

Ridelle  was  much  confused  by  this  question, 
and  his  confusion  did  not  escape  the  prying 
glance  of  de  Bienville. 

"  It  was  not  very  late,  your  excellency.  The 
sun  had  not  yet  gone  down  when  they  left  the 
house,"  stammered  Louis. 

"  There  is  something  you  would  conceal  from 
me.  Monsieur  Ridelle.  I  must  know  every  par- 
ticular in  order  that  I  may  know  how  to  act.  I 
command  you,  no,  I  entreat  you,  to  tell  me  all. 
Was  there  not  some  previous  appointment,  and 
was  there  not  a  note  or  something  of  that  kind 
in  the  alTair  V 

The  honest  forester  could  evade  the  governor 
no  longer,  and  he  answered  with  some  hesitation  : 
'•  There  was  a  note,  your  excellency." 
"Did  you  see  it,  or  have   you   got   it^"   de- 
manded de  Bienville. 

"  I  have  got  it,"  said  Ridelle. 
"  To  whom  was  it  directed  ?" 
"  To  Htlen — your  ward." 
"  Give  it  to  me  instantly.   Monsieur  Ridelle. 
I  have  a  right  to  know  everything  that  relates  to 
her,"  added  the  governor,  somewhat  sternly. 

With  a  sorrowful  heart  the  forester  drew  the 
note  from  his  pocket  where  he  had  placed  it  after 
its  pcrasal,  and  put  it  into  the  trembling  hand  of 
the  governor. 

De  Bienville's  brow  grew  dark  and  stormy  as 
he  read  it. 

'■  The  knave,  the  double  villain  !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, angrily,  stamping  violently  upon  the  floor. 
"  Would  that  he  had  been  hanged  before  this 
wickedness  had  been  consummated." 

Then  turning  sternly  to  the  forester,  he  said, 
in  a  reproachful  voice : 

"  Do  you  aifect  not  to  understand  all  this, 
Monsieur  Ridelle  '<  Are  you  so  blind  that  you 
cannot  see  whose  hand  has  brought  this  sore 
calamity  upon  us?  Tell  me  no  more  of  the  in- 
nocence of  that  young  dissembler.  He  is  guilty 
— guilty  as — " 


Do  Bienville  checked  himself. 

"  This  note  is  in  Delei-oix's  hand-writing, 
Monsieur  Ridelle,  is  it  not  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  forced  to  confess  that  it  is,"  answered 
Louis. 

"  It  is  the  same  as  that  upon  the  birchen  scroll, 
and  ho  acknowledges  that  to  be  his, '  added  the 
governor. 

"  It's  too  true,  your  excellency,"  replied  the 
forester,  sadly. 

"  I  have  recently  been  striving  to  convince 
myself  that  Lesagc  is  a  villain ;  but  this  aC'air 
cannot  well  be  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  Lesagc, 
as  broad  as  they  are.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
chirography  of  the  Rover.  Stay,  I  will  compare 
it  with  some  of  his  writing  that  I  have  in  ray 
desk." 

The  governor  produced  the  scroll  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Henri,  and  compared  the  two 
together. 

"  I  can  detect  no  diflfercnce,  Monsieur  Ridelle," 
he  said,  after  looking  at  the  characters  attentively. 

"  There  is  possibly  something  about  this  yet 
to  be  discovered,'  added  the  forester.  '•  There 
is  still  a  chance  for  Pierre  and  Henri  to  be 
innocent." 

"  I  hope  so,  most  sincerely.  My  poor,  poor 
Helen!  I  loved  her,  Monsieur  Ridelle,  as  well 
as  though  she  had  been  my  own  child.  Her 
amiable  disposition,  her  beauty,  her  many  grace- 
ful and  endearing  ways,  have  entirely  won  my 
love  This  is  a  severe  blow  to  me.  Alas,  and 
for  you,  also,  my  friend.  But  what  shall  bo 
done  ?" 

'■  I  must  take  to  the  trail  and  follow  the  dear 
girls  until  I  find  them,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  I 
am  an  ohl  woodsman,  your  excellency,  and  there 
is  no  living  thing  in  the  forest  that  I  fear,  whether 
it  be  savage,  or  wild  beast.  Yes,"  he  continued, 
with  increasing  energy,  "  I  shall  go  after  them, 
and  if  tlicy  have  suffered  wrong  at  the  hand  of 
any  white  man,  that  man  shall  die ;  I,  Louis 
Ridelle  say  it,  and  will  say  it  until  I  make  my 
word  good." 

"  Noble  heart !"'  exclaimed  de  Bienville. 
"Heaven,  I  foci  assured,  will  reward  youretforts 
with  success.  But  you  shall  not  go  alone.  I 
will  give  you  as  many  men  as  you  choo.se,  to  be 
under  your  command." 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  forester,  "  but  I  do 
not  want  them.  One  experienced  hunter  is 
worth  a  whole  army  of  raw  soldiers  on  the  trail. 
They  wont  do  ;  they  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Trust  the  whole  matter  to  me.  A  father's 
love  will  not  sleep,  and  will  leave  no  means  un- 
tried to  rescue  his  darling." 

"  I  do,  and  will  trust  it  all  to  you,"  said  the 
governor,  earnestly,  '  and  feel  that  I  could  not 
entrust  the  important  business  to  better  hands. 
I  know  that  you  will  not  be  idle  or  inactive ; 
for  a  daughter's  safety  claims  all  your  energies 
of  body  and  mind.  If  you  want  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  men,  come  to  me,  and  all  shall  be  at 
your  command.'' 

As  nothing  further  could  be  said  or  done  in 
relation  to  the  unhappy  affair,  the  forester  took 
leave  of  the  governor  to  make  preparations  for 
following  the  abductors  of  his  daugiiter.  Upon 
his  way  to  liis  cabin,  he  met  Captain  Losage. 
He  was  hurrying  past  him,  when  the  captain 
addressed  him : 

'•  Good  evening,  Monsieur  Ridelle.  Whither 
away  so  fast  ?" 

'■  Excuse  me,  captain.  I  have  urgent  business 
to  attend  to  at  this  time,"  replied  Louis. 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  seem  afllteted.  What 
has  happened  ?'  exc'aimcd  the  captain,  in  tones 
denoting  the  deepest  interest. 

"  My  daughter,  captain — my  dau.;hter  has — " 

"  Speak,  Monsieur  Ridelle !  Tell  me  what 
has  happened  to  Mademoiselle  Adelaide  V  cried 
Lesagc,  earnestly. 

"  She  has  been  seized  by  the  Indians  and  car- 
ried away,"  added  the  forester,  looking  search- 
ingly  at  Lesagc. 

'■  iiacre  Dien  .'  Is  it  possible  !  You  curdle  my 
blood  with  horror!"  exclaimed  the  captain,  with 
well  acted  sincerity.  "  How  long  since  this  sad 
occurrenee?"  he  added,  apparently  astounded  at 
what  his  cars  had  heard. 

"  Alas  !   this  very  night,"  said  Louis. 

"  Are  you  well  assured  that  the  savages  have 
indeed  robbed  you  of  your  fair  girl  V  continued 
Lesage,  in  the  same  sympathizing,  anxious  tone. 

"  She  is  gone,  and  Mademoiselle  Lerowe  has 
shared  the  same  unhappy  fate.' 

••  No !"  exclaimed  the  cajitain.  recoiling  with 
horror.  "A'o.'  you  but  jest.  The  savages  dare 
not  commit  an  act  of  such  uncalled-for  wuelty. 
By  my  soul,  Monsieur  Ridelle,  your  intelligent 
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seems  more  like  some  bonible  nightmare !     We 
have  indeed  fallen  upon  troublous  times." 

During  this  ililerview  the  forester  hud  watched 
the  features  of  Lefoge  attentively,  and  his  •well 
acted  fuiTirise  and  honor  had  its  effect  upon  him 
as  the  keen  dissembler  intended. 

"  I  pity  yon  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  my 
»onl,"  added  the  captain,  in  that  low,  subdued, 
and  sad  voice  which  he  could  .'■inulate  so  well. 
"How  did  it  happen  that  they  should  both  go  to 
the  forest  at  the  hotir  of  evening,  when  it  is  so 
unsafe  for  even  men  to  venture  there  V 

"  It  Is  very  singular,"  said  Louis,  evasively. 

"And  very  melfmeholy,"  cdded  Lesage. 

"  A  strange  thought  has  just  occurred  to  me," 
he  resumed,  in  a  musirg  tone,  "  but  I  fain  would 
dismiss  it.  The  governor's  ward,  it  is  supposed, 
was  but  too  partial  to  that  misguided  youth  but 
lately  escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice.  Think 
you,  Monsieur  Eidelle,  that  she  went  to  the  for- 
est to  meet  him  ?" 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  the  forester. 

"  I  hope.  Monsieur  Ridelle,  that  there  has 
been  fair  play — that  the  Rover  knows  no  more 
of  this  melancholy  transaction  than  he  should. 
It  is  possible  that  I  am  speaking  to  one  of  that 
person's  best  friends ;  but  if  I  am,  I  really  can- 
not help  it  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  truly  can- 
not altogether  repress  my  emotions,  more  espe- 
cially as  I  see  by  your  own  manner  that  you 
have  your  suspicions.  Yes,  you  cannot  disguise 
it ;  you  have  suspicions,  and  I  know  which  way 
they  point.  I  sympathize  with  you  deeply,  and 
am  ready  to  assist  yon  all  in  my  power.  I  think 
I  can,  in  some  measure,  understand  the  feelings 
of  a  kind  and  devotf  d  parent  under  such  a  dis- 
pensation as  you  liare  been  called  to  .suffer.  My 
emotions  are  getting  the  better — I — I — excuse 
my  weakness,  but  my  feelings  towards  the  author 
of  this  unparalleled  outrage  are  far  from  pacific 
and  forgiving.  I  ought  to  exercise  Christian 
charity,  but,  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  I 
can't  do  it !  Good  night,  friend  Ridelle,  good 
night.  I  will  see  the  governor,  and  something 
shall  be  done  immediately." 

Captain  Lesage  wiped  his  eyes,  grasped  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  fiercely,  and  strode  away. 

He  left  the  forester  standing  in  the  street, 
quite  confounded  at  the  exliibition  of  so  much 
eloquence  and  sympathy.  He  resumed  his 
homeward  way,  absorbed  in  thought.  Just  as 
he  entered  his  own  door,  he  exclaimed,  half 
aloud : 

"  Hang  the  fellow !  he's  too  sympathizing. 
His  heart  isn't  apt  to  overflow  so  suddenly.  The 
captain  has  either  been  serving  the  devil  lately, 
or  is  going  to  immediately;  I  must  find  out 
which  it  is." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

SUCCESSrUL   VILLANY — TO   THE   EESCDE. 

"  I  AM  weary  of  staying  here  with  these  sava- 
ges," said  Pierre  Moran,  upon  the  morning  suc- 
ceeding the  events  just  related. 

"  I  confess  I  am  not  greatly  pleased  with  hav- 
ing my  movements  so  much  restrained,"  replied 
the  Rover. 

"  Let  us  leave  our  red  friends,  then,  for  a  few 
hours,  and  walk  towards  New  Orleans,"  added 
the  hunter. 

"  Tlie  proposal  suits  me  well,"  answered  Hen- 
ri. "  I  long  to  look  once  more  upon  the  spot 
containing  the  object  of  my  love." 

"  You  have  expressed  my  own  emotion,"  said 
Pierre.  "  Look  !  the  sun  is  just  trembling  upon 
the  rim  of  the  horizon.  A  smart  walk  of  anliour 
will  take  us  to  the  margin  of  the  wood  bordering 
New  Orleans,  from  whence  we  may  see  the 
dwellings  which  contain  those  so  dear  to  us. 
And  yet  when  I  think  of  it,  so  near  an  approach 
to  the  town  may  be  attended  with  danger  to 
both,  more  particularly  to  you." 

"  Brave  men  and  true  lovers  heed  no  danger," 
answered  the  Rover,  with  a  smile.  "  Take  your 
rifle  and  let  us  go." 

The  two  foresters  walked  rapidly  towards  the 
new  settlement. 

"I  hope  the  day  will  come,"  resumed  Henri, 
"  when  I  may  njjproach  New  Orleans  as  an  hon- 
est man  should — without  a  single  stain  upon 
my  name  and  character." 

"  That  day  will  most  surely  arrive,  my  friend," 
replied  Moran.  "  I  feel  in  my  heart  that  it  will. 
Lesage  will  yet  be  exposed,  and  suffer  the  pen- 
alty ever  due  to  wickedness.  If  liunian  justice 
does  not  reach  him,  God's  justice  will." 

"  My  spirit  grows  sad  within  me,"  said  the 
Bovcr,  "  ae  we  approach  New  Orleans.  I  cannot 
forget  the  bitter  wrong  iliat  ha.s  been  done  me 
there.     It  makes  my  blood  bui-ij  with  indigna- 


tion and  shame  to  think  of  it.  The  period  shall 
come  when  I  will  prove  to  the  whole  colony  that 
I  despise  a  traitor,  and  love  the  French." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  gallant  Rover,"  responded 
Pierre. 

The  lengthened  strides  of  the  foresters  soon 
brought  them  to  the  borders  of  New  Orleans. 

"Beneath  this  cypress,"  resumed  Henri, sadly, 
"  I  once  met  Helen  Lcrowe,  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent ;  but  I  have  reason  to  sujjpose  that  it  was 
a  pleasurable  meeting  to  both.  1  know  it  was 
to  me.  While  standing  exactly  here  where  we 
do  now,  Lesage,  like  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  passed 
us.  I  saw  him  look  at  Helen  and  me.  I  well 
remember  how  his  keen,  snaky,  gray  eye  was 
fastened  upon  me  during  tliat  lirief  interval  of 
time  which  he  occupied  in  pa-sing.  I  had  a 
presentiment  even  then,  that  that  man  was  my 
enemy.  Time  has  proved  the  presentiment 
sooth.  Pierre  Moran,  I  ardently  long  for  the 
time  when  I  can  meet  him  face  to  face,  and  pun- 
ish him  for  his  sins." 

The  Rover  uttered  the  concluding  sentence  in 
a  voice  of  deep  feeling. 

"  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  1 1  ould 
refrain  from  spurning  him  wiih  my  foot  when  he 
dared  to  stand  up  before  me  and  offer  me  money 
to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow-man  !"  exclaimed  Mo- 
ran. "  Had  I  known  you  and  him  as  I  now  do, 
most  bitterly  should  he  have  suffered  for  his  in- 
solence. The  moment  I  saw  you — when  you 
hurled  aside  the  savages,  and  scattered  the  blaz- 
ing brands  to  the  winds,  I  knew  you ;  for  the 
'  lying  chief  had  described  you  well — his  only 
tribute  to  truth  in  a  long  time,  probably.  I  will 
now  step  forward  a  little  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
Monsieur  Riddle's  house.  If  I  see  any  of  the 
towns-people  stirring,  I  will  tell  you,  and  if  all 
is  (juiet  we  can  perhaps  venture  a  little  nearer." 

Pierre  Moran  left  the  Rover  sitting  beneath 
the  cypress,  and  advanced  towards  the  town. 

In  a  moment  he  called  to  his  comrade,  saying  : 

'•  I  can  see  Monsieur  Ridelle's.     All  is  quiet ; 

none  of  the  towns-folks  seem   to  be  on  the  qui 

vii'e.    They  little  think  we  are  so  near,  I  dare 

say." 

"  Villain !    robber !    seducer  of    innocence  !" 

cried  a  deep,  stem  voice,  "  there  is  one   who  is 

on  the  qui  vive—one  who  suspects  you — one  who 

knows   you  are  near,"  and   then  Louis  Ridelle, 

deadly  pale,  and  fearfully  excited,  stepped  forth 

from  behind  tl.c  trunk  of  a  large  sycamore. 

'•  What !"  exclaimed  the  bold  hunter,  aston- 
ished beyond  measure. 

■'  Well  feigned  astonishment !  consummate 
hypocrisy!"  continued  Ridelle,  with  increasing 
vehemence.  "  Bring  her  back,  restore  her  to 
me." 

"Monsieur Ridelle,"  began  Pierre,  much  em- 
barrassed by  his  unaccountable  conduct. 

"  Give  me  back  my  daughter,  and  throw  off 
the  mask  at  once,  or  I  may  forget  that  it  is  a 
crime  to  take  the  life  of  a  human  being,"  added 
Ridelle. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  daughter.  Monsieur 
Riddle.  S])eak  quickly,  and  tell  me  what  has 
happened  to  Adelaide  !"  cried  the  hunter,  con- 
vinced that  his  friend  was  laboring  under  some 
dreadful  mistake. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  this  note  before  V  said 
Riddle,  s.ircastically,  holding  up  the  folded  pa- 
per with  Helen's  name  upon  it. 

"  Never !"  replied  I'ierre,  more  and  more  be- 
wildered at  what  he  heard  and  saw. 

"  Why  should  you  add  falsehood  to  the  crime 
of  robbing  a  parent  of  his  child  '!"  rejoined  Louis. 
"  I  had  cherished  a  secret  hope  that  you  were 
iimoccnt,  and  that  all  might  yet  lie  explained ; 
but  your  own  words  just  now  undeceive  my  too 
credulous  heart.  Pierre  Moran,  this  insult,  this 
great  wrong,  can  only  be  washed  out  in  blood." 

"  Here  is  some  fatal  mistake,"  said  the  Rover, 
coming  forward  and  standing  between  RideUe 
and  Moran. 

"  And  you,  probably,  never  saw  this  before  V 
added  the  former,  liolding  up  the  note  once  more. 

"  I  protest  that  I  never  did,  to  my  knowledge," 
replied  Henri,  calmly. 

'•  Mon  iJieu .'"  groaned  Louis.  "  What  hardi- 
hood !" 

"  Monsieur  Ridelle,  will  you  permit  me  to 
look  at  that  paper  V  said  Henri. 

Ridelle  threw  it  contemptuously  at  his  feet, 
and  watched  the  Rover's  countenance  as  he 
read  it. 

"  M.  Riddle,"  said  our  hero,  handing  the  paper 
to  Pierre,  "  I  most  solemidy  assure  you  that  I 
did  not  write  a  single  letter  of  that  note,  and  I 
call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  to  my  words." 

"  Tell  mc  what  meaning  I  shall  attach  to  th« 
strange  words  of  Pierre  Moran  which  he  uttered 


when  he  first  stood  upon  that  knoll  and  looked 
towards  the  cabin  now  robbed  of  its  dearest 
inmate  V 

"  I  meant  that  escaping  from  prison  as  I  had 
so  recently  done  by  his  a.ssistance,  that  all  our 
movements  might  be  watched  by  those  anxious 
to  work  my  ruin.  We  approached  the  town 
with  caution,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  upon 
the  spot  rendered  dear  to  us  by  those  we  love. 
The  remaiks  of  our  mutual  friend,  Moran,  had 
relation  only  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed.  Neither  of  us  entertained 
the  remotest  idea  tliat  aught  unfortunate  had 
befallen  Adelaide — the  fair  girl  so  highly  es- 
teemed by  us  all." 

The  bereaved  forester  sat  down  upon  the  earth 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think,"  he  said,  sadly. 
"Perhaps  I  have  been  too  hasty  ;  if  I  have,  you 
will  forgive  a  Iieart-broken  man  when  I  tell  you 
that  Adelaide  has  been  stolen  from  me  ;  and 
that  Ilden  Lerowe  has  shared  the  same  fate." 

Tiie  White  Rover  staggered  beneath  the  terri- 
ble inidligencc  ;  while  Pierre  Moran  stood  as  if 
tran.sfixed  to  the  earth,  with  pale  cheek  and 
staring  eye. 

"  I  forgive  you,  friend  Riddle,"  said  Pierre,  at 
length,in  a  mournful  voice,  "  and  now  make  haste 
to  tell  me  all  you  know  of  this  strange  alTair." 

"  Quick,  quick,  for  I  burn  with  impatience  !" 
cried  Henri,  while  the  blood  rushed  back  to  his 
face  again,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  indignation. 

The  forester  related  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
abduction  from  beginning  to  end,  including  his 
interview  with  the  governor,  and  with  Lesage. 

"  Can  you  not  see,"  exclaimed  the  Rover,  im- 
patiently, "  that  this  is  the  work  of  Lesage  ? 
Fools !  fools !  are  ye  all,  not  to  perceive  it. 
Where  is  the  trail  1  Let  us  not  waste  time,  but 
pursue  the  abductors  to  the  death.  Come,  Ri- 
delle, be  a  man  ;  up  and  away.  Now,  Pierre 
Moran,  is  the  time  to  prove  our  claims  to 
woodcraft." 

"  Right,  brave  boy,  right.  Shake  hands  with 
me,  both  of  you,  to  assure  me  of  your  forgive- 
ness !"  exclaimed  Ridelle. 

"  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  said  Pierre. 
"  Here  is  a  hand  that  never  betrayed  you,  and 
never  will." 

"And  here  is  another  that  will  never  be  idle 
until  your  daughter  is  restored  to  your  arms," 
added  Henri. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  brave  lad.  I  was  mad  to 
suspect  you  for  a  moment.  And  now  I  am 
ready  for  the  trail.  Here  is  where  the  dear 
girls  sat  beneath  this  tree,  expecting  your  foot- 
steps every  moment,  no  doubt;  and  were  ex- 
pecting yon  when  their  captors  sprang  to  their 
side  and  secured  them.  The  trail  starts  here 
and  winds  off  in  that  direction.  I  came  here  to 
follow  h  alone,  determined  never  to  return  with- 
out my  darling." 

"  I  perceive  that  the  party  who  stole  the  maid- 
ens were  mounted,"  remarked  Pierre,  while  he 
examined  the  ground  attentively. 

"  And  by  the  particular  shape  of  the  hoof,  I 
learn  that  they  were  mounted  upon  horses  young 
and  strong,"  said  the  Rover. 

"  By  the  tracks  here  beneath  tlie  cypress,"  re- 
sumed Pierre,  "  I  know  that  the  active  agents  in 
this  transaction  were  Indians ;  for  here  are  foot- 
prints which  toe  in." 

"  I  have  discovered  tracks  which  do  rwt  toe 
in,"  returned  the  Rover,  quickly. 

"  Sufficient  evidence,"  rejoined  Pierre,  "  that 
the  enterprise  was  conducted  by  a  white  man." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  made  these  discoveries," 
said  Louis.  "  I  had  already  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusions.  I  am  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
such  assistants.  There  is  one  thing  more  to  be 
considered ;  can  you  tell  what  tribe  of  Indians 
left  this  trail  ?" 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  after  fol- 
lowing the  trail  one  hour,"  said  Henri. 

"  The  trail  bends  towards  the  Mississip])i,"  re- 
turned Ridelle. 

The  little  but  determined  party  now  moved 
slowly  along  the  trail,  noticing  the  faintest  im- 
prints left  by  horses'  feet. 

"  As  many  as  six  horses  liave  passed  over 
this  ground,"  observed  tiic  hunter. 

"  I  was  about  to  make  the  same  remark,"  said 
Henri. 

As  the  trail  was  very  plain,  the  foresters  now 

quickened  their  jiace  and  in   less  tlian  an  hour 

reached   the  place  where   the  party  crossed  the 

river. 

There  was  now  a  consultation  in  regard  to  the 

manner  in  which  they  should  reach  the  opposite 

sliorc.     To  constrmit  a  raft  witli  their  hatchets 

competent  to  secure  thojip  ,9.  safe  passage  across 


the  Father  of  Waters,  would  not  be  an  easy  task ; 
and  so  Riddle  volunteered  to  retrace  his  steps 
along  the  river's  bank  until  he  should  meet  with 
some  boatman,  or  reach  the  town,  where  he 
could  easily  procure  a  canoe. 

Without  loss  of  time  he  hurried  away  to  put 
his  resolution  in  practice. 

Pierre  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  but 
Henri  was  too  impatient  and  restless  to  remain 
a  moment  at  rest,  and  so  he  walked  away  by 
himself  to  indulge  in  his  own  melancholy 
thoughts  without  being  seen  by  a  human  being. 
Scarcely  conscious  which  way  he  went,  he  con- 
tinued his  walk  for  some  time,  and  as  it  hap- 
pened towards  the  town. 

He  abated  his  pace  at  length,  and  finally  sat 
down  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  birch.  He  had 
scarcely  assumed  that  position  when  he  was  sure 
that  he  saw  a  human  figure  passing  swiftly 
among  the  trees.  The  Rover  sprang  from  his 
seat,  and  darting  onward  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
deer,  stood  full  in  the  man's  path. 

"  We  have  met  at  last,  Captain  Lesage,"  said 
the  Rover,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  I  have  ever 
believed  that  this  happiness  was  in  reserve  for 
me." 

"  Chef  Mcnteur "  recoiled  precipitately  three 
or  four  paces.  He  did  not  speak,  for  he  could 
not ;  his  surprise  and  consternation  were  too 
great  to  allow  him  to  call  his  vocal  organs  into 
action.  He  stood  and  gazed  fixedly  at  Henri, 
with  pale  checks  and  tremulous  limbs. 

"  I  perceive,  captain,  that  this  meeting  is  un- 
expected to  you,  and  takes  you  by  surprise. 
You  may  well  tremble  to  meet  the  man  whose 
life  you  foully  conspired  against,  and  whom  you 
perjured  yourself  to  convict  of  a  capital  crime. 
Thus  far,  Heaven  in  its  impartial  justice  has 
overturned  many  of  your  schemes,  and  I  hope 
it  will,  in  its  mercy.  bafHc  that  one  in  which  you 
are  now  engaged.  Do  not  affect  an  astonish- 
ment yon  do  not  feel,  captain,  for  with  me  it 
will  avail  nothing.  I  am  well  persuaded  that 
the  two  missing  maidens  have  been  abducted  by 
your  agency ;  but  I  do  most  solemnly  assure 
you — and  you  may  write  it  down  in  your  mem- 
ory as  something  certain — that  you  will  never 
live  to  reap  the  reward  which  you  earnestly 
hoped  to  when  planning  this  new  piece  of  vil- 
lany.  Helen  Lerowe  scorns  you  with  her  whole 
soul,  and  were  she  a  thousand  miles  from  here 
in  the  very  heart  of  a  savage  country,  she  would 
still  spurn  you  from  her  with  unutterable  con- 
tempt." 

"  This  insolence  shall  not  be  forgotten !"  ex- 
claimed Lesage,  passion  at  length  getting  the 
better  of  his  fears. 

"  Be  careful  that  you  tempt  not  my  mood !" 
retorted  Henri.  "  I  may  forget  myself,  and 
throw  you  into  the  waters  of  that  darkly  flowing 
river.  Who  could  tell  the  tale  of  your  death,  if 
some  days  from  hence  your  body  should  be 
found  among  the  dank  weeds  many  miles  below 
here?" 

"Remember,  vain  .ind  impudent  boaster,  that 
I  am  armed,"  returned  the  captain,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  sword.  "  I  know  how  to  use  this 
weapon,"  he  added,  with  a  show  of  courage 
which  he  did  not  really  feel. 

"  1  care  not  for  your  sword  !  To  mc  it  is  but 
a  feeble  reed  ;  for  I  have  right  and  justice  upon 
my  side,  and  without  these  the  best-tempered 
steel  loses  its  keen  edge.  The  polished  blades 
of  Toledo  are  not  formidable  when  wielded  by 
men  who  jiervert  truth  and  trample  honor  under 
their  feet,  when  matched  with  those  who  fight  in 
defence  of  innocence  and  virtue." 

"  What  does  all  this  idle  nonsense  portend  V 
cried  Lesage.  "  Out  of  my  path,  and  let  me 
pass !" 

•'  Do  not  stir,"  returned  the  Rover,  impres- 
sively, "  do  not  stir  as  much  as  a  single  inch,  un- 
til I  have  done  with  you." 

"  This  unparalleled  effVontery  surpasses  all 
ray  ]iowcrs  of  endurance !"  exclaimed  the  captain. 

"  Who  but  contemptible  cowards  would  hire  a 
man  to  slay  a  fellow-creature  in  cool  blood. 
Think  of  it,  captain,  and  tear  those  badges 
which  tell  your  rank,  from  your  shoulders.  I 
shall  live  to  expose  your  villany  yet." 

"But  you  will  never  live  to  wed  Helen  Le- 
rowe !"  retorted  Lesage,  whose  courage  was  mo- 
mentarily rising  as  be  saw  no  absolute  hostile 
demonstrations  on  the  ])art  of  Henri. 

"  Speak  not  of  her,  Lesage.  Do  not  repeat 
often  the  name  of  Helen  Lerowe.  She  is  too 
pure  for  lips  like  yours  to  speak  of" 

"  Please  yourself  with  that  delusive  idea,  if  you 
will ;  but  know,  insolent  adventurer,  that  she 
loves  me," 

I  TO    BE   OONTINDED.] 
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REPRE:8BI?TA.TI0N   of  THB   EXHCBITIOK   BUIIiDINa   DBSIOi^RD    FOR   THS    aReA.T    FAIR    TO    BB    HELD    IN    NEW    TORE. 


THK  OREAT  EXIHBITIO\. 

We  present  above  a  plan  of  the  hiiildin!^  about 
t<>  be  erected  in  New  York  for  tlie  purpose  of 
hoMini;  a  World's  Fair  «  In  the  late  great  exhi- 
hitim  in  the  Crvstal  Palice,  London.  The  do- 
siTM  is  by  Sir  Tosonh  Taxton.  the  same  who 
drew  the  plan  for  the  En<rlish  ICxhibition.  The 
lof  ility  is  not  vet  delinitelv  settlod  nnon.  but  it 
will  be  ia  one  of  the  up-towu  squares  of  the  city. 


Its  length  is  to  be  600  feet,  its  width  150  feet, 
its  height  100  feet.  The  materials  employed 
will  be  glass  and  iron,  hut  the  roof  will  be  slate 
and,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  a  more  lasting  struc 
ture  than  its  celebrated  prototype,  it  will  be 
erected  on  a  foundation  of  arches.  The  build- 
ing will  be  more  picturesque  than  the  original 
one.  turrets  in  the  Romanesque  style  occupying 
the  corners,  and  embellished  with  pediments. 


BURNIIVO  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

We  give  herewith  a  view  ot  the  splendid 
English  steamship  Amazon,  as  she  lately  ap- 
peared at  sea  when  destroyed  by  fire,  on  her 
passage  from  Soutliampton  to  the  We.st  Indies. 
She  belonged  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam-packet 
Company,  in  the  West  India  service,  and  was 
the  largest  timber  built  steam  vessel  ever  con- 
structed in  England.     She  was  3000  tons  bur- 


then, and  of  800  horse  power.  By  this  fearful 
catastrophe  over  one  hundred  lives  were  lost, 
and  S!,000.n00  worth  of  property  destroyed. 
The  West  India  Mail  Company  have  been  'he 
most  unfortunate  of  all  the  great  steam-packet 
associations,  in  the  loss  of  their  steamships. 
Since  the  establishment  of  thi>  company,  in  1841, 
no  le's  than  eight  of  their  fleet  of  st'amers  hat'O 
been  destroyed  by  casualties  on  the  sea. 


■■WflMO    or    THB    aRBAT    irBiMgHIP    AMAZOW,    Olf    HBB    PAS8ASB    TO    THB    WBST    IHDteS. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

LORD  ILLSLEY : 

— OB, — 

THE  TWO  VALENTINES. 

BY    MES.   M.   E.   ROBINSON. 

"I  Tvaiit  to  look  at  !-onie  gloves."  said  a  richly 
dressed  jouiig  lady,  in  an  imperious  voice  to  a 
clerk  ill  a  glove  shop. 

"  What  number,  miss  ?"  he  asked.  Upon  be- 
ing told,  ho  placed  a  case  before  her. 

"  Are  tlicy  for  yourself  V  he  added,  glancing 
lit  her  hand  and  then  at  the  glove  she  was  cx- 
nmining.     lie  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  You  wear  a  much  larger  glove  than  that," 
observed  the  clerk. 

"  You  will  allow  me  to  jndge  for  myself,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  haughtily.  "  I  know  best  what  I 
wear." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  turning  to  a  modest 
looking  neatly  dressed  young  woman,  who  stood 
near,  partially  waiting  his  leisure,  he  asked: 

"  What  can  I  show  you  to-day  V 

'•I  would  like  to  examine  some  gloves,"  she 
replied,  in  a  gentle  voice.  The  clerk  measured 
her  hand. 

'•  You  will  need  very  small  ones.  These  are 
much  too  large,"  he  rejoined,  taking  another 
case  from  the  shelf. 

AVhilo  the  last  customer  was  making  a  selec- 
tion, the  young  lady  wlio  had  first  spoken  was 
unceremoniously  tossing  about  the  nicely  as- 
sorted gloves  and  looking  vei-y  ill-humored. 
Overhearing  the  last  renif.rk  of  the  clerk  to  the 
plainly  dressed  young  girl  beside  her,  she  threw 
down  the  gloves,  tossed  her  head,  and  after  be- 
stowing sundry  contemptuous  glances  upon  the 
two,  in  no  very  graceful  manner,  left  the  store. 
The  young  woman,  after  choosing  gloves,  made 
a  few  other  purchases  and  soon  followed  the 
other. 

While  this  scene  was  transpiring,  a  gentleman 
had  entered,  and  taking  a  paper  from  the  count- 
er, placed  himself  in  a  situation  where  his  face 
was  not  visible.  He  ostensilily  began  to  read, 
but  in  reality  was  watching  the  movements  and 
countenances  of  the  two  girls.  When  they  had 
gone,  he  bought  some  small  article,  and  with  a 
thoughtful  countenance,  took  his  departure. 

The  gentleman  we  have  mentioned,  was  a 
young  pliysi'  ian  in  a  good  practice  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  man,  and 
resided  in  a  distait  metropolis.  The  son  bad 
studied  medicine,  not  from  the  necessity  of  ac- 
quiring a  profession,  but  to  gratify  a  love  for  it ; 
and  by  the  assistance  of  a  few  influential  friends 
of  his  fatlier's,  had  obtained  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive ])ractice.  His  society  was  courted,  he  was 
fine-looking,  intelligent,  talented,  and  in  him  the 
poor  found  a  kind  friend  and  assistant. 

The  young  lady,  whose  scornful  looks  he  had 
perceived,  was  not  unknown  to  him,  but  for 
re«son.-i  of  his  own,  he  was  glad  she  had  not  re- 
marked liis  preseuce.  The  other  he  never  re- 
membered having  seen,  but  was  chaimcd  by  her 
modest  and  lady-like  demeanor,  and  the  unusu- 
ally sweet  expression  of  her  features.  Her  at- 
tire, though  not  rich,  was  extremely  neat  and 
showed  tlic  good  taste  of  the  wearer. 

"  I  wonder  who  she  is,"  thought  the  young 
physician.  ''  I  must  manage,  in  some  way,  to 
discover  lier  name  and  residence."  Visions  of 
small  white  hands  and  beautiful  features  haunted 
him  in  dreams  during  the  following  night. 

The  next  morning  a  message  was  left  at  his 
office,  recjuesting   him   to   call  professionally  at 

the   house  of  a  Widow  West,  on  P Street. 

Being  at  leisure,  he  complied  immediately.  Up- 
on ringing,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  small  girl, 
who  conducted  him  to  Mrs.  West. 

'•  I  am  not  much  sick,  doctor,  but  I  thought  it 
Wst  to  call  you,  and  perhaps  save  a  long  and  te- 
dious illness,"  said  a  sweet  voice.  The  speaker 
was  a  woman  about  forty  years  of  age,  pale  and 
thin,  but  jiossessing  the  remains  of  great  beauty. 

"  You  did  well,  madam,"  cordially  replied 
Doctor  Malcolm,  drawing  the  chair  to  the  bed 
and  seating  himself  '•  Your  ])ulsc  is  rapid,  you 
have  considerable  fever,  and  must  be  attended 
to  immediately. 

Having  prescribed  remedies,  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  his  patient.  His  manners 
wc'c  free,  easy,  end  invited  oonfidcmc ;  and 
Mrs.  West  felt  that  the  timidity  which  had  natu- 
rally arisen  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  was 
fast  disappearing  under  the  kind  words  and 
.«yuipathizing  countenance  of  the  doctor.  The 
latter  had  liis  suspicions  that  they  had  once  scon 


better  days,  if  not  been  wealthy.  A  harp  which 
stood  in  one  comer  with  music  beside  it,  several 
articles  of  furniture  which  were  apparently  val- 
ued too  highly  to  be  parted  with,  added  to  the 
general  appearance  of  his  patient,  gave  him 
reason  to  think  he  was  right  in  these  conjectures. 
His  thoughts  were  confirmed  by  the  words  of 
Mrs.  West. 

He  learned  that  .she  had  been  the  wife  of  a 
rich  merchant,  who  had  been  wholly  deprived  of 
his  property  by  the  disiionesty  of  a  partner. 
While  her  husband  lived,  they  subsisted  com- 
fortably; but  upon  his  decease  friends  deserted 
them,  and  herself  and  two  daughters  had  been 
obliged  to  take  in  what  sewing  they  could  get, 
for  a  livelihood.  They  had  been  tolerably  suc- 
cessful in  procuring  work,  and  were  then  in  bet- 
ter circumstances  than  she  had  anticipated  in 
the  first  hours  of  her  bereavement. 

Wliile  listening  with  attention  to  this  relation, 
file  physician  had  not  noticed  the  entrance  of  a 
young  lad_y,  who  now  approached  the  bed  and 
affectionately  spoke  to  her  mother.  He  raised 
his  eyes  and  was  much  astonished,  though  pleas- 
ed, at  recognizing  in  the  blushing  beauty  before 
him,  his  unknown  charmer.  His  surprise  was 
so  great  that  he  scarcely  noticed  Mrs.  West's 
remark  of — 

"  My  daughter  Flora,  Doctor  Malcolm." 
Thougli  somewhat  embarrassed  by  his  earnest 
glances.  Flora  gracefully  bowed,  and  the  physi- 
cian drew  her  into  conversation. 

"  Flora  is  a  treasure,"  observed  the  mother, 
fondly.  '■  When  I  become  disheartened  and  sad, 
hf  r  dutiful  attentions  and  affectionate  ways  re- 
vive my  drooping  spirits  and  encourage  me  to 
hope  on.  You  will  make  allowance,  doctor,  for 
the  partiality  of  a  doting  parent,"  added  Mrs. 
West,  with  a  smile. 

Flora  blushed  again,  and  looked  very  pretty. 

"  You  are  favored  in  possessing  such  a  daugh- 
ter," he  replied,  earnestly. 

"Did  you  succeed.  Flora?"  asked  the  mother, 
after  a  short  pause. 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  young  girl,  "  but  Miss 
Shirley  wishes  the  work  to  be  returned  to-mor- 
row. I  fear  I  cannot  do  it,  and  nurse  you  as  I 
wish." 

'Miss  Isabella  Shirley  1"  repeated  the  physi- 
cian, inquiringly. 

'•  The  same,"  rejoined  Mrs.  West.  "  Do  you 
know  the  young  lady  1" 

'■  I  have  met  her,"  he  replied,  carelessly. 
"  How  do  you  like  her  i"  he  asked,  turning  to 
Flora.     The  latter  was  silent. 

'•  My  daughter  thinks  she  is  rather  exacting  at 
times,  and  does  not  always  speak  as  gently  as 
she  might,"  answered  the  mother.  "But  I  often 
toll  Flora  that  such  trifles  must  not  be  regarded 
by  those  who  arc  dependent  on  the  patronage  of 
others.  It  is  ncccsary  for  people  in  our  posi- 
tion to  lay  aside  all  feelings  of  pride." 

"  I  fear  the  sacrifice  is  too  often  demanded," 
observed  the  gentleman,  with  an  air  of  regret. 

Thinking  it  might  possibly  be  inconvenient 
for  Mrs.  West  to  send  for  her  medicine,  he  re- 
marked upon  leaving,  that  he  would  see  to  put- 
ting it  up  and  sending  it  himself,  to  prevent  any 
mistakes.  The  widow  accepted  his  offer  with 
gratitude.  Leaving  the  house,  Malcolm  walked 
slowly  along,  reflecting  upon  the  story  of  Mrs. 
West,  the  beauty  of  Flora — the  filial  devotion 
she  had  manifested  towards  her  mother,  and 
her  unceasing  exertions  to  help  support  the  fam- 
ily, lie  was  aroused  from  a  kind  of  reverie  by 
a  hand  being  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Good  morning.  Fred  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
st.art.  "  You  arc  the  very  person  I  wished  to 
sec.  Here  we  are  at  my  office.  Come  in,  I 
wish  a  little  of  your  assistance." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  his  companion, 
and  they  were  soon  seated  before  a  comfortable 
fire. 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  a  very  interesting 
call,"  pursued  Malcolm.  "  Yesterday  I  met  a 
young  girl  whose  appearance  pleased  me  great- 
ly. She  is  pretty,  modest,  and  though  evidently 
in  humble  circumstances,  was  dressed  in  ex- 
quisite taste." 

"  You  are  lost,  Malcolm,  I  fear,"  interrupted 
the  other,  laughing. 

'■  I  acknowledge  I  was  charmed  with  her,"  re- 
sumed the  physician.  '■  But  you  have  not  heard 
all.  This  morning,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  Widow 
West;  and  who  should  she  prove  to  be  but  tlie 
mother  of  my  fair  unknown.  Tliis,  as  you  per- 
ceive, was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  me.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  again  seeing  Flora 
West — for  that  is  lier  name — and  my  interest 
has  not  decreased  in  the  least.     Thev  were  once 


wealthy,  and  the  education  and  accomplishments 
of  the  daughter,  I  am  sure,  have  not  been  neg- 
lected. At  present,  .she  assists  her  mother  by 
sewing.  Fred,  such  a  daughter  wonld  make  a 
good  wife." 

"A  desperate  case,  I  perceive.  I  fear  Miss 
Isabella  Shirley  has  nothing  to  hope,'  replied 
his  companion. 

"Miss  Shirley  has  attracted  me.  I  will  confess. 
But  from  some  things  which  I  have  heard  and 
seen  of  late,  I  feel  a  little  doubt  in  regard  to  her 
disposition.  I  have  paid  her  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  a  sort  of  tacit  engagement  has  subsisted 
between  us  for  some  time.  But  I  am  no',  yet 
satisfied.  I  met  both  Isabella  and  Flora  in  a 
shop,  and  unpercciA-ed,  observed  them.  One  was 
haughty  and  imperious  in  her  manners,  the  oth- 
er, modest  and  gentle.  The  contrast  was  obvi- 
ous, and  at  once  opened  my  eyes.  I  wish  to 
test  Isabella's  strength  of  mind,  disposition  and 
constancy.  You,  Frederick,  can  assist  me  much 
in  a  plan  I  have  been  forming  on  my  way  home." 

"  My  services  are  at  your  disposal,"  returned 
his  friend. 

"  The  daj-  after  to-morrow,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  St.  Valentine's  day.  I  will  write  a  valentine, 
speak  of  the  intense  love  her  beauty  has  excited, 
offer  her  my  hand  and  heart,  tell  her  I  am  a 
gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune — a  lord,  incog., 
in  fact — ^but  have  assumed  a  name — which  shall 
be  that  of  Frederic  Greenwood — for  convenience 
sake,  with  many  other  things  which  I  will  not 
now  enumerate,  but  be  sure  to  mention.  You 
are  stopping  at  the  Winthrop,  your  name  is  on 
the  books,  and  should  inquiry  be  made,  all 
would  be  right.    How  do  you  like  my  plan  V 

"  Very  good,  very  good,"  rejoined  Frederic; 
"  and  as  the  lad}"  is  a  stranger  to  me,  it  will 
make  no  difference.  The  day  will  justify  what 
you  will  write." 

"  I  think  so,"  resumed  Malcolm.  "  Amuse 
yourself  with  these  books  and  papers,  while  I 
draw  up  a  rough  copy  for  your  inspection." 
And  he  turned  towards  tlie  desk  and  soon  hand- 
ed his  friend  the  following  epistle : 

"  Winthrop  Hotjpe. 

"Mlss  Shirley: — I  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege  which  the  day  affords  me,  to  write  words 
which  my  feelings  dictated  long  ago.  I  have 
met  you,  but  3-ou  knew  it  not ;  I  have  looked 
upon  you,  but  was  not  perceived ;  and  I  have 
even  dared  to  lore  you — yes,  love  you — passion- 
ately, madly,  without  your  knowledge  or  con- 
sent. I  heard  your  praises  on  every  tongue  ;  all 
lauded  the  beauty,  virtues  and  accomplishments 
of  Miss  Shirley.  Could  I  stand  by  unconcenncd 
— was  my  heart  adamant?  No,  it  yielded! 
You  came — /saw — you  conquered.  When  and 
where  I  met  you,  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time 
to  state.  '  But  I  do  not  yet  know3'our  name  or 
staiion,'  you  will  remark.  It  is  true,  and  I  will 
explain.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune. 
My  figure  and  features  are  not  considered  bad 
by  good  judges.  My  age  is  twenty-five.  I  am 
now  at  the  Winthrop  House,  and  pass  under  an 
assumed  name  to  avoid  the  unmeaning  civilities 
and  ceaseless  attentions  of  the  citizens.  But  I 
wdl  inform  you  who  I  really  am ;  I  will  throw 
myself  upon  your  generosity,  trusting  you  will 
not  betray  my  secret  I  am  Lord  lllsley,  a  near 
relative  of  the  illustrious  Lord  Elgin,  who  vis- 
ited your  beautiful  city  the  past  season. 

"  Do  not  regard  these  only  as  the  words  of 
flattery,  for  it  is  the  language  of  a  sincere  and 
devoted  admirer.  To  prove  my  sincerity,  I  sol- 
emnly tender  you  my  hand,  heart  and  fortune. 
Do  not,  I  entreat,  turn  away  with  scorn  and  dis- 
pleasure depicted  upon  that  beautiful  coxmte- 
nanee — do  not  drive  me  to  despair.  Grant  me 
but  a  line — but  a  single  word,  even,  and  I  remain. 
Forever  yours, 

Frederic  Greenwood." 

'■  Very  pathetic !"  exclaimed  the  owner  of  the 
name  subscribed.  "  One  would  imagine  you 
were  versed  in  the  business  of  love-writing." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  rejoined  Malcolm,  with  a  smile. 
"  You  will  please  make  me  out  two  copies  of 
this,  one  of  which  I  shall  send  to  Isabella  Shir- 
ley, atul  the  other,  with  the  change  in  names,  of 
course,  to  Flora  West.  I  shall  wait  with  some 
impatience  to  know  how  tlicy  will  be  received," 
he  added,  as  the  two  friends  stepped  into  the 
street. 

The  sun  arose  in  unclouded  splcndoi  on  the 
morning  of  tlie  fourteenth  of  February.  Sleigh 
bells  jingled  merrily,  and  numerous  pretty  wo- 
men, i)rotected  from  the  severity  of  the  weather 
by  thick  cloaks  and  furs,  tripped  lightly  along 
the    busy   streets.     The    penny-postman    made 


numberless  calls,  and  Jimong  the  favored  ones 
was  Isabella  Shirley. 

She  canght  the  precious  missive  and  examin- 
ed the  superscription  attentively.  The  band- 
writing  was  unknown,  and  breaking  the  seal,  she 
opened  it.  The  paper  was  of  the  nicest  kind, 
and  the  chirography  indisputably  beautiful. 
Surprise  and  pleasure  were  visible  upon  her 
countenance  as  she  continued  to  read.  When 
she  had  twice  perused  it,  she  arose,  and  with  s 
qnick  step  entered  the  next  room,  where  Mrs. 
Shirley  was  seated. 

"  What  doyoa  think  I  hare  received,  mother  V 
she  asked,  in  a  pleased  voice. 

"A  valentine,  I  suppose,"  quietly  replied  the 
lady. 

"  Yes,  but  such  a  valentine  as  but  few  young 
ladies  in  this  city  will  receive  to-day!  The 
writer  is  in  earnest,  I  verily  believe.  Wlierc  can 
he  have  seen  me,"  she  added,  thoughtfully. 

"  But  you  forget,  Isabella,  that  I  am  ignorant 
of  its  contents,"  obser\'ed  the  mother,  "  .ind  can- 
not therefore  sympathize  in  your  pleasure." 

"  Very  true,  you  shall  hear ;"  and  Isabella  re- 
peated the  words  of  the  letter  to  the  astonished 
parent,  who  had  never  heard  so  much  nonsense 
combined  in  her  life. 

"And  do  you  believe  it.  Bell ?"  she  asked. 
"I  thought  people  never  wrote  anything  serious 
in  valentines." 

"  Sometimes  they  do  ;  but  this  does  not  .ippear 
like  falsehood.  If  it  should  mean  anything,  what 
a  triumph  I  would  have  over  the  Mertons  and 
the  Sharps,  who  put  on  so  many  airs.  And  it 
would  n't  surprise  me  much  if  my  Dr  Malcolm 
took  a  walking  ticket,"  added  Miss  Isabella, 
somewhat  proudly. 

"  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shirley.  •'  Don't 
be  precipitate.  '  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush." " 

"  An  idea  has  just  occun-cd  to  me  ;  I  will 
send  Edward  to  the  Winthrop  House  to  exam- 
ine the  books.  That  will  be  proof  positive." 
And  she  hastened  away  to  find  a  younger  broth- 
er and  despatch  him  on  the  important  errand. 
Isabella  was  .all  impatience  to  know  the  result 
She  had  written  the  name  upon  a  slip  of  paper 
lest  he  should  forget  it.  Perceiving  him  ap 
proaching  at  a  snail's  pace,  she  iiew  to  the  door 
to  ascertain  his  success. 

"  It  is  there !  he  has  found  it !"  she  exclaimed, 
triumphantly,  "  and  this  is  not  an  imposition.  I 
shall  give  him  just  enough  encouragement  to 
induce  him  to  persevere.  Think,  mother!  I 
can  be  Lady  lllsify,  if  1  choose!  But  I  shall 
treat  those  I  really  like,  just  as  well  as  ever;  it 
sha'n't  make  any  difference  V 

Saying  this,  she  hurried  to  her  room,  to  an- 
swer, as  we  suppose,  the  valuable  epistle,  le.-iving 
her  mother  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  believe. 
At  first  she  had  been  inclined  to  think  it  mere 
pleasantry,  but  the  fact  of  the  same  name  being 
found  inscribed  upon  the  books,  was  proof  in- 
contestible.  The  title  had  also  been  too  much 
for  her  weak  head  ;  she  was  completely  dazzled, 
and  congratulated  herself  on  the  brilliant  pros- 
pects of  her  daughter. 

Towards  evening  of  the  next  day,  our  young 
physician  was  seen  wending  his  way  towards  the 
house  of  Mrs.  West.  As  he  approached  the 
door,  he  distinctly  heard  the  notes  of  a  harp 
struck  by  skilful  fingers.  Soon  a  rich,  clcv 
voice  joined  the  beautiful  accompaniment.  Mal- 
colm lost  not  a  sound,  and  as  the  eel  oes  died 
gradually  away,  he  entered  without  ringing. 

He  now  discovered  the  musician.  The  fair 
Flora  was  seated  at  the  harp  we  have  mentioned, 
running  her  white  tapering  fingers  over  the 
strings.  She  hastily  arose,  coloring  slightly  as 
he  made  his  appearance  unannounced.  Having 
spoken  with  Mrs.  West,  and  finding  her  consid- 
erably better,  he  asked  Flora  to  oblige  him  with 
a  little  music.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  but 
upon  her  mother's  observing  that  their  visitor 
"  would  not  criticize  too  severely,"  she  complied, 
and  again  sang  the  song  Malcolm  had  heard. 
Ho  was  delighted.  He  had  never  hcaid  the 
harp  played  to  such  perfection. 

"  Your  daughter  has  a  beautiful  voice,  and  I 
must  compliment  her  performance,'  he  observed, 
bowing  his  thanks  to  the  blushing  girl. 

"Flora  had  the  benefit  of  good  teachers  before 
her  father's  death,  for  he  was  unusually  fond  of 
music.  But  now,  poor  girl,  she  has  little  time 
to  jiractise.  Her  fingers  must  ply  the  needle  in- 
stead of  touching  ilie  harp-strings,'"  replied  her 
mother,  sadly.  Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  Flora  as 
she  remembered  the  days  of  their  ])rosperity, 
and  rising,  she  hastily  left  the  room.  Sadness 
seomed  contagious.     The  plaintive  nature  of  the 
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^ong  had  called  up  mclanrholy  feelings,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  Malcolm  recovered  his 
usual  cheerfulness. 

Mrs.  West  possessed  fluent  conversational 
powers,  and  was  so  well  informed,  that  he  spent 
an  agreeable  hour  in  talking  of  various  subjects 
before  he  recollected  an  engagement.  Reso- 
lutely declining  the  fee  which  she  almost  forced 
upon  him,  he  left  her — Flora  had  not  returned — 
remarking  that  she  would  need  but  few  more 
visits,  if  her  nurse  continued  faithful. 

"  Welcome,  Fred  !"  said  Malcolm,  as  the  door 
opened  and  Greenwood  entered.  "  I  was  think- 
ing of  those  valentines.  Have  they  been  an- 
swered?" 

"I  have  just  received  answers.  They  hap- 
pened to  come  together;  isn't  tliata  singular  co- 
incidence, Malcolm  V  replied  the  other,  smiling. 

"  Rather.  But  let  us  read  them ;  I  feel  im- 
patient," and  he  broke  the  seal  of  one  while 
Greenwood  opened  the  other.  The  latter  com- 
menced reading  aloud  the  following : 

'■  Mu.  Greenwood  : — Your  communication 
was  received  and  astonished  me  not  a  little.  I  feel 
somewhat  flattered  by  your  preference,  but  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  maidenly  to  withhold  the 
remark,  as  you  are  an  entire  stranger.  1  was 
not  aware  we  ha*  met,  and  have  only  your 
word  to  rely  upon.  I  know  not,  either,  whether 
you  are  sincere  in  your  protestations,  and  per- 
haps I  ought  to  be  angry ;  but  I  cannot  tind  it 
in  my  heart  to  be  so,  and  have  written  this  to 
assure  yovi  that  the  secret  is  safe  in  my  keeping. 

Yours,  &.C., 

Isabella.  Siiirlev." 

'■Just  what  I  expected,"  remarked  Malcolm. 
"  She  is  silly  enough  to  believe  the  story.  But 
now  for  the  other." 

"  Mr.  Greenwood  : — Will  you  permit  me  to 
ask  if  your  maternal  parent  knows  you  arc 
abroad ;  and  if  that  distinguished  relative  is  also 
aware  of  your  wanderings  1  I  sincerely  hope 
'Lord  lUsley'  will  not  be  annoyed  by  the  offi- 
cious attentions  of  our  citizens  !  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  for  me  to  support  the  honor  you 
would  confer,  and  do  most  respectfully  decline 
that,  and  also  any  farther  correspondence. 

Flor.v  West." 

"  Cool!  upon  my  word  !"  exclaimed  Frederic. 
"I  think  it  would  be  best  to  let  Miss  Flora 
West  entirely  alone.  It  is  very  evident  she  has 
a  head  of  her  own,  and  can  take  care  of  herself." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  rejoined  Malcolm.  "This 
speaks  well  for  the  head  and  heart  also.  But 
Miss  Shirley  must  receive  yet  another  commu- 
nication, for  you  perceive,  by  the  tone  of  her  re- 
ply, that  she  is  not  displeased.  I  must,  in  some 
way,  contrive  to  find  out  her  real  sentiments  re- 
specting myself." 

The  two  friends  in  a  short  time  produced  an- 
other letter  which  we  give  in  full. 

'■  WiNTHROP  Hoi'SE. 

"  Adorable  Miss  Shirley  : — I  experienced 
80  much  pleasure  in  perusing  the  few,  though 
precious  lines,  which  you  so  generously  penned 
me.  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  my  emotions 
upon  paper.  I  feared  you  would  not  deign  to 
reply  to  my  petition :  I  dreaded  lest  you  might 
cast  away  the  offering  as  a  worthless  thing. 
Having  heard  the  name  of  Miss  Isabella  Shirley 
associated  with  that  of  a  Dr.  Malcolm  so  often, 
I  almost  despaired  of  receiving  a  kind  word.  Is 
the  rumor  that  is  abroad  entirely  without  foun- 
dation ?  You  can  speak  to  mo  as  freely  as  to 
a  brother.  Dear  Miss  Shirley,  your  beauty  and 
talent.:  entitle  you  to  grace  a  circle  where  he 
could  not  gain  admittance  for  a  moment.  I 
epeak  warmly,  but  my  feelings  arc  impulsive 
and  often  lead  me  to  extremes. 

"  Let  me  s|>eak  to  you  for  a  moment,  dear  Isa. 
bella — pray  forgive  this  liberty — let  me  hear 
your  sweet  voice  and  look  again  upon  that 
charming  face.  I  know  you  have  not  bid  me 
hope,  but  you  have  not  forbidden  mc  to  write 
you — to  plead  my  cause  as  eloquently  as  I  will. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  this,  and  perhaps  ought 
not  to  ask  more;  but  be  generous,  my  friend, 
and  if  you  can  sec  me  without  any  compunctions 
of  conscience,  let  me  know  in  your  next;  for  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  may  possibly  hear  from  you 
again. 

'•  That  3'ou  may  be  fully  satisfied  of  my  sincer- 
ity, I  will  ride  pa--t  your  fathers  house  on  horse- 
back near  the  hour  of  five  to-morrow  evening, 
and  shall  watch  eagerly  for  even  a  look  from  the 
fair  Isabella. 

"  Think  gently  of  one  who  adores  you,  and 
believe  me.  Devotedly  yours, 

Frederic  GREEJiwoOD." 


"  I  shall  now  learn,  probably,  how  I  stand  in 
the  estimation  of  the  '  adorable  Miss  Isabella,'  " 
observed  Malcolm,  complacently. 

"  Some  good  will  result  from  the  joke,  at  all 
events,"  answered  Frederic.  ''I  must  return, 
make  out  a  copy  of  this  nonsense  and  send  it  to 
the  oflice,  and  also  look  up  a  pair  of  large  whis- 
kers for  my  horseback  ride  on  the  morrow,"  he 
added,  laughing,  as  he  left. 

Precisely  at  the  hour  named,  Frederic  Green- 
wood was  seen  mounted  upon  a  splendid  black 
horse,  richly  caparisoned.  The  rider  was  tall, 
somewhat  disguised  by  an  immense  pair  of 
whiskers,  and  altogether  made  quite  an  impos- 
ing figure.  A  little  in  the  rear  rode  another  per- 
son, upon  a  small  pony,  enveloped  in  a  large 
grey  coat,  and  other  things  to  match. 

It  was  no  other  than  Malcolm.  He  had  no 
fear  of  being  recognized,  as  he  knew  the  eyes  of 
Isabella  would  be  directed  to  her  illustrious 
suitor  instead  of  the  servant.  Nevertheless  he 
wore  a  large  hat  which  shaded  his  face,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  wig  completely  changed  his 
appearance. 

As  they  rode  past  the  house  of  Mr.  Shirley,  he 
had  the  extreme  felicity  of  seeing  Frederic  touch 
his  hat  and  bow  gallantly  in  the  saddle,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  caught  glimpses  of  a  female 
figure,  smiling  and  waving  her  handkerchief. 
When  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  dwelling  a 
hearty  laugh  ended  the  joke. 

Two  days  after.  Frederic  received  an  answer 
superscribed  in  the  delicate  handwriting  of  Isa- 
bella.    It  ran  thus : 

"Mn.  Greenwood: — I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  withstand  the  delicate  flattery  of  your  lord- 
ship. My  weak  head,  and  still  weaker  heart, 
may  make  me  but  too  subservient  to  your  wish- 
es. I  shall  be  disengaged  on  the  evening  fol- 
lowing this.  I  must  confess  that  the  report  you 
have  heard  is  not  entirely  unfounded  ;  but  I  can 
assure  that  no  reciprocity  of  feeling  exists  be- 
tween us.  As  the  companion  of  a  physician,  I 
fear  there  would  be  but  little  congeniality  be- 
tween my  refined  sensibilities  and  pills,  powders, 
small  pox  and  other  contagious  diseases.  The 
profession,  too,  obliges  one  to  mix  with  all 
classes  of  people.  I  think  I  have  explained  this 
subject  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  lordship  ;  but 
should  you  deem  mc  too  free  upon  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  attribute  it  to  the  deep  respect  I 
entertain  for  your  character,  and  suffer  me  to 
subscribe  myself. 

Your  fiiend, 

Isabella  Shirlet." 

"  Refined  sensibilities  and  contagious  disor- 
ders !"  exclaimed  Malcolm,  gaily.  "  Compli- 
mentary, very.  Her  feelings  arc  unusually  deli- 
cate of  late.  I  rather  suspect  Miss  Shirley  will 
receive  a  visit  from  me  rather  than 'Lord  Ills- 
ley.'  Thus  far,  Fred,  this  has  been  a  practical 
and,  to  me,  a  fortunate  joke.  The  eftccts.  if  I 
mistake  not,  will  be  good ;  at  least,  it  will  learn 
Isabella  a  good  lesson,  and  make  me,  possiblj', 
a  happy  man." 

"  And  do  you  really  think  seriously  of  Flora 
West  ?"  inquired  his  friend,  earnestly. 

'If,  upon  farther  acquaintance,  my  sentiments 
are  not  changed,  I  shall  most  assuredly  make 
her  Mrs.  Malcolm,  provided  I  can  gain  her  con- 
sent and  that  of  Mrs.  West.  You  know  I  have 
seen  her  daily,  and  my  interest  has  increased 
daily,"  replied  the  physician. 

"  I  truly  wish  you  success,"  rejoined  Frederic. 

"  As  you  well  know,  I  am  not  influenced  by 
the  opinions  of  the  world  in  general.  My  hap- 
piness is  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  at  so 
heartless  a  shrine.  Flora  West  is  fair,  modest, 
and  good,  sings  like  an  angel,  and  plays  the 
harp  divinely;  added  to  this,  she  is  a  kind  ard 
affectionate  daughter,  and  rnust  make  a  good 
wife,"  observed  Malcolm,  earnestly. 

'•  She  cannot  fail  to  do  so.  Secure  her  if  you 
can,  or  some  one  else  may  try  his  success,"  an- 
swered Greenwood,  significantly,  as   the  friends 

parted. 
Isabella  Shirley  was  alone.   She  was  elegantly 

attired,  and  evidently  unusual  attention  had  been 
bestowed  upon  her  toilet.  The  glow  upon  her 
check  betokened  excitement  and  pleasure,  while 
she  nervously  walked  to  the  window  and  then 
re-seated  herself  with  the  determination  of  being 
calm  and  composed.  Suddenly  the  bell  was 
ning  violently.  With  a  start  she  arranged  her 
dress  and  assumed  the  most  bewitching  attitude 
possible.  With  a  winning  smile  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, she  awaited  the  entrance  of  the  visitor ; 
but  a  look  of  disappointment  was  but  too  ob- 
vious when  Dr.  Malcolm  was  ushered  into  the 
apartment. 


"  Good  evening,"  said  the  young  lady,  in  a 
cold  and  restrained  voice. 

"  Good  evening,  Isabella,"  replied  the  other, 
cordially.  "Excuse  me  for  rather  ncgl.  cting 
you  of  late.  My  business  has  been  pressinj,-,  and 
that  must  be  my  excuse. ' 

" It  is  of  no  consequence"  rejoined  Isabella,  in 
a  still  more  frigid  manner.  '■  I  have  not  been 
troubled  with  ennui." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  feared  you  might 
reproach  me.  But  now  let  us  have  a  social 
chat ;  tell  me  what  you  have  been  reading: ,  and 
if  anything  new  has  happened,"  he  added,  in  the 
same  friendly  tone. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  humor  for  talking  ;  I  have 
not  been  reading,  and  you  will  not  find  mc  a 
news-carrier,"  replied  Isabella,  shortly. 

Malcolm  tried  many  times  to  draw  her  into 
conversation,  but  she  was  as  silent  and  co  d  as 
ever.     He  now  started  a  new  theme. 

'■You  look  unusually  well  to-night,"  I  o  re- 
marked. 

"  And  what  of  that  V  she  retorted,  sharp  y. 

"  I  was  not  aware  young  ladies  were  avei  se  to 
being  informed  of  the  fact,"  he  added,  quie  ly. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  time.  Isabella  was  obvi- 
ously uneasy ;  she  moved  from  place  to  place, 
consulted  her  watch  often,  and  at  every  s  )und 
looked  anxiously  towards  the  door.  Mai  ■olm 
knew  the  nature  of  her  feelings,  and,  pciliaps 
rather  ungenerously,  prolonged  the  intervic  w. 

"It  may  be  you  expect  company,  Isabc' la  1" 
observed  Malcolm,  abruptly. 

"And  am  I  accountable  to  youfor  any  visitors 
I  may  have  !''  returned  the  young  lady,  angrily. 

'■  Certainly  not ;  but  I  may  intrude,  and  will 
take  my  leave."  And  wishing  her  "  good  even- 
ing," he  left  the  house. 

Isabella  Shirley  waited  long  and  vainly  for  the 
arrival  of  "Lord  lUsley."  She  thought  of  every 
possible  reason  for  his  non-appearance,  bu.  was 
fully  convinced  the  morning  would  bring  her 
a  no'e  containing  a  satisfactory  excuse.  She 
retired  feeling  unhappy  and  anxious. 

The  following  day  passed  away  with  no  tid- 
ings of  ■■  his  lordship "  or  Malcolm.  She  felt 
conscious  of  treating  the  latter  in  a  very  rude 
manner,  and  something  whispered,  "  you  will 
regret  it  anon."  Isabella  again  retired  dispirited 
and  miserable.  A  half  formed  suspicion  arose 
in  her  mind  that  she  had  been  duped,  but  to 
this  she  would  not  listen,  for  the  idea  seemed  an 
improbable  one. 

The  foUowingday  a  package  was  brought  her. 
With  trembling  fingers  she  tore  it  open,  when 
three  letters  fell  from  its  folds.  Taking  one 
which  was  addressed  to  her,  she  read  as  follows  : 

"  Miss  Isabella  Shirley  : — '  Lord  Rlslcy,'  I 
am  informed,  left  the  Winthrop  House  to  day, 
for  the  South,  where  he  resides,  leaving  the  en- 
closed epistles  in  my  possession.  I  return  them, 
thinking  they  will  prove  more  valuable  to  you 
than  to  myself,  or  even  to  '  his  lordship.'  As 
your  '  refined  sensibilities,'  want  of  ■  reciprocity 
of  feeling,'  and  dread  of  '  contagious  disorders,' 
are  so  many  obstacles  to  our  further  intercourse, 
I  will  respectfully  withdraw  my  suit,  and  sub- 
scribe myself.  Your  obedient  servant, 

George  Malcolm." 

The  letter  fell  from  her  nerveless  grasp,  and 
glancing  at  the  others,  she  perceived  they  were 
the  very  ones  she  had  sent  to  Mr.  Greenwood. 
The  whole  truth  flashed  upon  her  mind  ;  she 
grew  pale  and  sank  insensible  upon  the  .^ofa. 
Her  mother  coming  in  soon  after  discovered  her 
in  this  situation,  and  learned  the  cause  by  re- 
ferring to  the  letters.  Applying  restoratives, 
Isabella  soon  recovered,  but  only  to  experience 
the  most  bitter  anger  and  mortification. 

"  O,  this  is  drea<lful !  I  have  been  .so  duped  ; 
I  .shall  die  with  shame  ! ' 

■■  I  told  you  how  it  might  be.  '  A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,'  and  you  recol- 
lect these  were  my  words,"  replied  Mrs.  Shirley. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it,  mother.  It  will  be  known, 
and  every  one  will  laugh  and  call  me  '  Lady  Ills- 
ley.'  I  have  lost  Malcolm  also,  and  find,  ivhen 
too  late,  that  he  is  necessary  to  my  happiness  !" 
exclaimed  Isabella. 

■  Your  knowledge  has  not  come  in  time  o  be 
of  any  service  in  regard  to  Dr.  Malcolm  but 
this  experience  may  be  of  value  ia  after  life. 
Wo  must  leave  town  for  a  few  months, until  the 
affair  is  forgotten.  Doctor  Malcolm  is  v  orth 
half  a  dozen  '  lords,'  after  all,"  added  the  mother, 
with  a  sigh. 

With  feelings  not  to  be  envied  by  any  of  her 
sex.  the  iinhappy  Isabella  left  town  in  company 


with  her  mother.  When  she  returned,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  three  months,  greatly  altered  in  ap- 
pearance, she  learned  with  emotions  which  can- 
not easily  be  imagined,  that  Flora  West  had 
become  the  wife  of  Dr,  Malcolm. 

Flora  West  had  indeed  associated  herfself  for 
life  with  the  physician,  "  pills,  powders,  and  con- 
tagious diseases"  included.  Mrs.  West,  who 
recovered  in  a  short  time  from  her  illness,  found 
a  comfortable  home  in  the  large  establishment 
of  her  daughter,  and  that  serenity  of  counte- 
nance and  peace  of  mind  which  she  once  pos- 
sessed, returned.  Flora's  sister  was  »ent  to  a 
select  school,  and  promises  to  become  an  orna- 
ment to  society. 

Malcolm  proves  a  devoted  husband,  and  often 
congratulates  himself  on  the  success  of  hit 
valentines. 


(Written  for  Qleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  BRIDE  TO  THE  BKIDE8MAID. 

BT  OWEN  0.  WAKaSIf. 

Remember  thou  the  paat, 
When  life  flew  by  so  fjwt, 
As  side  by  sido  we  strayed, 
Or  together  wildly  played. 
Two  happy  girl«— wilt  thon 
Forget  mo  now ; 

With  orange  flowers  rare, 
Enwreathed  amid  my  hair, 
For  tlie  altar  I  depart, 
To  give  a  willing  heart ; 
T«t  back  my  steps  I  bend 
To  be  thy  friend. 

What  though  a  happy  bride, 
I  now  must  leave  thy  side ; 
I  '11  guard  with  constant  truth 
The  friendship  of  our  youth  ; 
Then,  dearest  friend,  wilt  thou 
Forget  me  now  I 
Ntw  York,  February,  1852. 

1     m  »  m     $ — — ^— 

ROMAJVCE  OF  HISTORY. 

The  most  casual  survey  of  history  will  show 
how  tyrannously  the  emotions  have  coerced 
judgment — how  the  romance  of  his'ory  hag 
blinded  justice — how  nations  have  been  duped  br 
their  o»n  sympathies.  What  do  we  mean  bv 
calling  Charles  I.  a  blessed  martyr,  knowing  ail 
the  while  that  he  was  a  m.artyr  to  his  own  un- 
truth ?  And  why  do  we  forget,  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  thi-f  Charles  Stuart,  the  collective  mis- 
ery of  the  English  people  t  Simply  because  he 
was  a  king,  and  his  end  appalling,  like  the  fifth 
act  of  a  tragedy!  Why  is  Ravaillac  held  up  to 
execration,  and  Charlotte  Corday  to  admiration "! 
In  each  case  the  crime  was  the  same — assassina- 
tion; ihe  motive  was  the  same — to  rid  Franco 
of  an  enemy.  But  Ravaillac  slew  a  king — 
Charlotte  Corday  slew  the  squalid,  hateful  Ma- 
rat. In  the  one  case,  syrapathy  is  wi'h  the  illus- 
trious victim  ;  in  the  other,  with  the  beautiful 
criminal.  But  before  the  bar  of  moral  judg- 
mcnf,  both  these  assassins  are  guilty  or  both  are 
guiltless. — British  Quarterly  Review. 
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[Written  for  Qleason's  Pictorial.] 
DO  RIGHT. 

Br  0.   C.   WaiTTLESET. 

Though  earthly  interest  takes  flight, 

Or  sobs  upon  the  sod  ; 
Stil  dare  thou  ever  to  "do  right, 

And  leave  the  rest  to  God.'' 
Do  what  thy  duty  calls  each  day. 
Regardless  what  the  world  may  say. 

Though  scoffs  and  jeers  thy  frenzied  fbec 

Roll  on  thee  like  a  flood. 
And  weave  a  subtle  web  of  woes. 

They  cannot  harm  the  good  ; 
The  clouds  and  shadows  here  you  hav*, 
Project  a  glory  to  the  grave. 

Do  right,  and  bravely  bear  each  blow, 

A  blessing  will  be  given  ; 
If  not  in  this  bleak  world  below. 

In  yonder  smiting  heaven. 
Walk  in  the  way,  by  virtue  trod, 
"  Do  right,  and  leave  the  rest  to  GoJ." 
Alexandria.,  Ya.,  February,  1852. 

OVER-FASTIDIOIS  PEOPLE. 

There  is  often  a  very  keen  annoyance  suffered 
by  sensitive  and  high-minded  people,  arising 
from  dissatisfaction  with  their  own  work.  I 
should  be  very  sorn;-  to  say  anything  that  would 
seem  like  encouragement  to  slight  or  uncon- 
scientious working,  but  to  the  anxious,  truth- 
seeking,  high-minded,  fastidious  man,  I  would 
sometimes  venture  to  say,  '■  My  good  friend,  if 
we  could  work  out  our  ideal,  we  should  bo  angels. 
There  is  eternity  to  do  it  in.  But  now  come 
down  from  you  pedestal,  and  do  not  ovcrfret 
yourself,  because  your  hand,  or  your  mind,  or 
your  soul,  will  not  fulfil  all  that  you  would  havo 
it.  There  have  been  men  before  you,  and  jiro- 
bably  will  come  others  after  you,  whose  deeds, 
however  much  approved  by  the  general  voice 
seemed,  or  will  seem,  to  the  men  thcmfelves, 
little  better  than  a  caricature  of  tlieir  aspirations. 
—  Companions  of  my  Solitude. 
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KEI'KESKNTATION    OF    AN    AVaLANCHB    OF    SN<IW    FKOM    TliJi    ROOF    OP    PARK    STKKKT    CHl'RCH. 


THU  aUfc:ii:N  OF  GKEIi:CK 

Amelia,  ihe  lovely  J'ouri};  Queen  of  Gieeee, 
whose  likeness  we  give  herewith,  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Olden- 
hurg,  by  his  first  wife  She  was  horn  on  the 
'ilst  of  December,  1818,  and  is  eonseipiently  in 
her  .34th  year.  She  was  married  to  King  Otho, 
on  the  22nd  of  November.  18.36,  and  as  yet  has 
no  children.  Her  majesty  is  universally  be- 
loved by  her  subjects,  possessing  all  those  femi- 
nine Tirtues  and  accomplishments  which  are  the 
brightest  jewels  of  a  crowned  head.  The  accom- 
panying portrait  rei>rcsents  her  raaje.sty  attired 
in  the  beauliful  Greek  costume  which  she  wears 
on  state  occasions. 


A  LITKRARY  MAGltALEIV. 

Daily,  about  noon,  the  loniigers  under  the 
"  Linden  "  at  Berlin  are  startled  by  the  extraor- 
dinary appearance  of  a  tall,  lanky  woman,  whose 
thin  limbs  ,ire  wrapped  up  in  a  long  black  robe 
or  coarse  cloth.  An  old  crum|il(il  bonnet  covers 
her  head,  which,  continually  moving,  turns  rest- 
lessly in  all  directions.  Iler  hollow  checks  are 
flushed  with  •■  morbid  cojipery  glow  ;  one  of  her 
eyes  is  immoveable,  for  it  is  of  glass,  but  her 
other  eye  khines  with  a  feverish  brilliancv,  and  a 
strange  and  almost  awful  smile  hovers  constant- 
ly about  her  thin  lips.  This  woman  moves  with 
an  unsteady  ipiick  step,  and  whenever  her  black 
mantilla  is  Hung  back  by  the  violence  of  her 
movements,  a  small  rope  of  hair,  with  a  cnicifix 
at  the  end,  is  plainly  seen  to  bind  her  waist. 
This  black  ungainly  woman  is  the  i/iionclimi  au- 
thontss.  Countess  "Ida  Ilahn-Hahn,  who  has 
turned  a  Catholic,  and  is  now  jireparing  for  a 
I)ilgriniage  to  Home,  to  atone,  by  ]  cnance-,  (or 
her  literary  peccadilloes,  whu  h  l"ia\e  givui  bci- 
sueh  notoriety. —  Weser  yieitmii/. 


aval,\iv(;he  of  snow. 

Any  person  who  knows  aught  of  city  life,  is 
aware  of  the  constant  snow  avalanches  that  are 
falling  from  the  house-tops  after  every  thaw  in 
winter.  A  few  days  since,  one  of  these  "  Janu- 
ary thaws  "  occurred,  and  people  were  forced  as 
they  walked  the  streets,  to  "  keep  their  thoughts 
on  things  above,"  to  avoid  being  crushed  by  the 
snow-slides  that  came  tumbling  from  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  on  all  sides.  Numerous  were  tlie 
bonnets  and  hats  that  were  crushed,  and  some 
persons  even  did  not  escape  so  easily  as  this, 
being  themselves  knocked  down  and  pretty  se- 
verely bruised.  Our  artist  has  sketched,  above, 
the  scene  as  it  appeared  nearly  opposite  our  oflice, 
when  one  of  these  tremendous  snow-slides  came 
rushing  off  Park  Street  Meeting-House.  The 
sticet  was  as  usual,  at  the  hour  of  the  day  when 
it  occurred,  (juite  alive  with  pedestrians  and  ve 
hides,  and  the  scene  was  a  lively  one  indeed 
Perhaps  those  who  were  hit  did  not  see  quite  as 
much  fun  in  the  affair  as  the  safe  lookers-on. 
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HOW  TO  bPOIL  A  GIRL. 

Tell  her  she  is  a  little  lady,  and  must  not  run, 
and  make  her  a  sunbonmi,  a  yard  deep,  to 
keep  her  from  tanning.  Do  not  let  her  play 
with  her  boy  cousins,  "  they  are  so  rude."  Tell 
her  not  to  speak  loud,  it  is  so  masculine  ;  and 
that  loud  laughing  is  quite  ungentcel.  Teach 
her  music,  but  never  mind  her  spelling.  Give 
her  ear-rings  at  six  years  of  age.  Teach  her  to 
set  her  ca])  for  the  beaux  at  eleven.  Ami  aftet 
your  pains-taking,  if  she  does  not  grow  up  a 
simpering,  unrcHccting  nobody,  that  cannot  an 
swer  a  love-letter  without  some  smart  old  aunt 
to  help  her,  give  her  up — she  is  past  all  remedy 
—  (loUlcn  Hnlfi. 
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SFRYKE  OF  I'LAl  E. 

Not  F8tii-fitd  with  the  (cht 
pip-w  irgout  of  the  uiipsralleltd 
lrii)n)]ihs  of  the  ^acht  America, 
the  fiiend.s  of  Mr.  Geo.  Steers, 
her  builder,  tendered  him  the 
persoiinl  (oni])limeiit  of  a  din- 
ner 8t  Metrojjolitan  Hall.  New 
Yoik,  a  short  time  i-inee.  tour 
hundred  penth  mcn*niojed  tie 
feaft.  The  room  was  hung 
with  appropriate  ins-eripiions : 
at  one  end,  the  words  Kohert 
Fulton  ;  at  the  other,  above  the 
dais,  the  names  of  Htniv  Kek- 
ford  and  Isaac  Webb,  with  this 
iDOtto  :  "New  York — the  skill 
of  her  Naval  Arehiitets  ae- 
knowledged  by  the  world." 
The  evening  passed  plea.sant- 
ly  ;  hilarity  abouuded,  spceehes 
were  made,  and  applsuded  to 
the  eeho ;  the  President,  the 
famous  Yacht  American  Ship- 
builders, tlie  merchant,  the  me- 
chanic, the  jivess.  were  Sf  verally 
toasted — edibles  mid  potables 
meanwhile  (vanisliinp  with 
striking  lapidity.  The  leading 
shipowners  ai.d  shi|i-liuil(lers 
having  united  in  ])io(uring  a 
suitable  testimonial  to  the 
guest,  the  preseniati(  n  was 
first  in  order.  The  tesiimonial 
consisted  of  a  handsome  her\  ice 
of  |)late,  \aluc  about  $oU0.  (om- 
jirising  six  ]iiece>— two  p'lcli- 
ers,  two  goblets,  and  two  sal- 
vers, as  Tcprcsented  in  our  en- 
graving. The  inseriptioi's  are 
appropriate^     On   the  pitcher: 

PRESE>TEIi  TO  GF.O.  STEERS.  ESQ., 

As  :i    testmioiiiHl   (if  r<*s[)cct  tor  Ills 

DiecJianiciil  skill,  jisevmcet]  iullie 

coustniction  of  the  yacht 

''  America." 

DECEMBER,  1851. 

On  the  reverse  of  one.  is  a  drawing  of  the 
Yacht ;  en  ilie  other,  a  clnstei  of  Entrlish  vacbts 
just  seliiig  1  ut  with  the  Yaiikie  craft,  for  the 
rtgatla. 

The  {.  obit  ts  and  salvers  Lave  these  few  w  ords : 

TO  GEORGE  STEERS,  ESQ., 

As  a  Testiuioiu;il  of  itespect. 

DECE.MBER,  1852. 

Mr.  Geotge  Law  made  the  prestntation  in 
behalf  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Steers  bowed  bis 
thanks,  but  was  too  full  to  speak.  In  a  few 
words  he  returned  his  acknowledgements,  and 
said  he  could  not  speak  out  the  feelings  of  bis 
heart:  he  lad  never  before  ex)ierienced  such 
sensations  as  now  tilled  his  breast.  He  aecepK  d 
the  gift  with  the  highest  gralitieation.  '1  bus 
was  consummated  a  most  pleasing  and  merited 
compliment  to  the  ingenuity  of  M>-.  Steers,  and 
one  of  which  he  in  m  n  way  worthy.  y^ 


SBBYICE    OF    SILVER    PI^ATK    TKESENTEI)    TO    GKOROB    8TEER8,    K8Q. 


CROSSIIVG  OIV  THK  ICE. 

In  conse(|Uciice  of  the  extreme  cold  weather 
which  we  have  lately  experienced.  New  York 
harbor  has  been  completely  frozen  over,  so  that 
persons  and  even  teams  have  crossed  from  the 
city  to  Brooklyn  and  otiier  sections  of  Long 
Island  and  the  Jersey  shore.  On  the  day  whin 
the  scene  occurred  which  our  ;irtist  has  so  faith- 
fully de))ictcd  below,  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  zero  to  eight  or  ten  degree's  below,  the  riv- 
ers and  the  hay  became  bridged  with  ice  of  about 
four  or  five  inches  thickness.  P'erry  boats  were, 
until  the  turn  of  the  tide,  almost  useless,  anel 
when  they  suexecded  in  getting  into  the  stream 
it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  wlicre  they  would 
land;  the  Fulton  ferryboat,  from  Brooklyn,  at 
one  time  landed  her  pa-sengers  at  Oliver  Street, 
at  another,  on  a  ship  at  the_  end  of  a  pier  near 
Maiden  Lane,  while  the  Staten  Island  boat  was 
forced  to  put  in  at  the  Jersey  City.     The  firm- 


ness of  the  ice,  however,  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated the  Long  Islanelers  for  the  lack  of 
ferrv'  boats,  as  hundreds  eif  the  young  anel  ven- 
turous risked  a  cold  bath  and  trusted  their  lives 
on  the  ice  bridge.  About  sunrise  the  scene  was 
exceedingly  picturese]ue.  Long  files  of  men 
were  seen,  like  pigmies,  winding  carefully  across 
the  treacherous  bridge,  feeling  cautiously  for 
"air  holes,"  and  making  wide  detours  to  avoid 
suspicious-looking  places.  From  a  dozen  points 
in  Brooklyn,  these  streams  set  forth,  and  before 
10  o'clock,  thousands  of  persons  had  achieved  a 
feat  of  whie-h  they  will  hereafter  boast  to  their 
gaping  grand-children — they  hael  actually  walked 
aeToss  the  Fast  River  on  the  ice.  At  10  o'clock 
the  tide  turiieel.and  a  stiemg  current  set  towards 
Sandy  Hook,  by  the  force  of  which  the  ice  soon 
began  to  break  up.  In  a  short  time,  the  whole 
body  of  ice  in  the  I\as'  River  was  in  ni<>iie>n.  ex- 
ce  pt  a  1  arrow  strip  at  either  shore,  which  was 


too  firmly  wedged  in  with  the  piers  to  be  started. 
The  movini:  mass  was  heaved  uj)  and  broken  in 
every  direction  by  the  force  of  the  water,  and  as 
the  cakes  of  ice  were  tcssed  up  anel  again  sank 
down  crushing  each  other  in  indescribable  con- 
fusion, the  spectator  might  almost  have  fancied 
himself  in  Wellington  (;hannel  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  But  attention  was  now  chiefiy 
diverted  to  the  condition  of  persons  who  were 
crossing  near  the  South  Ferry.  There  w  ere  per- 
haps forty  or  fifty  on  the  ice  when  the  niass  be- 
gan ^to  move;  most  of  them  made  immediate 
tracks  for  New  York,  and  reached  tlic  jiiers  be- 
fore the  shore  and  stream  ice  separated.  Six 
persons,  however,  were  carrieel  down  the  bay  on 
jjicces  of  the  moving  ieo  and  were  very  soon  in 
a  critical  situation.  They  were  observed  by 
some  Whitehall  boatmen,  who  volunteered  and 
were  successful  in  relie.ving  them  after  long  and 
persisten      tiort. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  THREE  3IEETINGS. 

A  Sketch  from  the  Civil  War  in  England. 

BT  6EORGE    A.  MOKSE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FinST   MEETING. 

It  was  a  dark,  stormy  afternoon,  in  the  latter 
part  May,  164.5.  The  sun  had  just  gone  down 
in  gloom,  hidden  hy  the  huje  masses  of  black 
clouds  which  were  hurrying  across  the  face  of 
heaven,  like  squadrons  of  charging  cavalry,  as  if 
striving  to  drive  away  the  least  vestige  of  light 
or  cheerfulness.  Huge  drops  of  rain  now  and 
then  plashed  upon  the  ground,  and  sunk  into 
the  soft  sand  of  the  road.  At  long  intervals, 
the  growling  of  the  distant  thunder  could  be 
heard,  and  a  flash  of  vivid  lightning  would  shoot 
across  the  sky,  throwing  for  a  second  every  ob- 
ject into  bright  relief,  and  lighting  them  up  with 
a  cold  glare,  and  then  disappear,  leaving  the 
darkness  darker  and  blacker  than  before. 

On  the  afternoon  above  spoken  of,  a  horse- 
man was  hurrjing  along  the  road,  his  head  bent 
down,  and  the  folds  of  his  ample  cavalry  cloak 
closely  drawn  around  him,  to  protect  him  from 
the  wind  and  rain,  which  was  now  falling  heavi- 
ly. He  rode  on  at  a  fast  gallop  for  some  time 
in  silence,  but  at  last,  seeing  no  indications  of 
human  habitation,  he  broke  out,  in  a  gay,  laugh- 
ing tone  : 

'■  I'faith !  this  !s  a  pleasant  evening  ;  such  a 
cool,  bracing  air  and  pleasant  road !  and  so  kind 
and  hospitable  a  population!  Why,  I  doubt 
there  being  a  dozen  persons  between  here  and 
the  camp  but  would  glory  in  the  opportunity  to 
hang  me  from  the  first  tree  we  should  come  to. 
And  what  is  to  be  my  reward  for  perilling  my 
life  in  this  manner  ?  Not  a  tithe  of  the  air  I 
have  been  breathing  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes. 
But  then  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  having  per- 
formed my  duty,  not  to  speak  of  the  surplus  of 
mud,  the  spoiling  of  my  new  doublet,  and  the 
thanks  of  my  colonel.  A  very  pretty  mixture, 
taken  together.  But  I  should  like  to  have  a 
little  supper,  myself;  what  is  your  mind,  Bay- 
yard  ?"  patting  his  charger's  arching  neck  as  he 
spoke. 

The  intelligent  animal  gave  an  answering 
neigh,  and  then  both  relapsed  into  silence.  After 
continuing  on  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes longer,  there  appeared  on  one  side  of 
the  road  a  large  group  of  elm  trees,  between  the 
trunks  of  which  strong  gleams  of  light  shone 
out  across  the  road,  casting  a  cheerful  gleam 
upon  the  surrounding  scenery. 

"  Now,"  said  the  stranger,  "  now  I'll  risk  my 
head  again  for  a  supper.  'Tis  not  the  first  time, 
though,"  and  riding  up  to  the  stable,  he  dis- 
mounted, and  giving  his  horse  in  charge  of  the 
hostler,  entered  the  inn,  for  such  it  proved  to  be. 
The  room  wliich  he  entered  was  tenanted  by 
three  persons,  the  landlord,  landlady,  and  a 
young  lady  who  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  an 
early  period  of  the  day,  for  her  dress  was  un- 
Boiled,  and  she  was  chatting  in  a  tone  of  easy 
familiarity  with  the  landlord.  Upon  the  en- 
trance of  the  young  stranger,  all  eyes  were  bent 
upon  him,  but  he  bore  their  scrutiny  with  cool- 
ness and  composure.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sober 
suit  of  black,  with  a  tall,  steeple-crowned  hat  on 
his  head,  such  as  was  worn  by  the  Puritans  at 
that  time.  To  the  careless  observer,  he  appeared 
as  strict  a  Puritan  as  ever  shouldered  a  musket 
in  the  army  of  Cromwell.  With  a  staid,  sober 
air,  he  advanced  towards  the  fire,  saluting  the 
occupants  of  the  room  with  a  stilf  bow.  The 
landlord  rose  immediately  and  proffered  his  as- 
sistance in  relieving  the  stranger  of  his  wet  hat 
and  cloak. 

"  Of  a  verity,  I  have  arrived  at  a  most  season- 
able time,''  said  the  stranger,  in  a  sanctimonious 
tone,  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  gay, 
laughing  tone  he  habitually  used,  and  at  the 
same  time  casting  his  eyes  around  at  the  pre- 
parations for  supper  that  occupied  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  spaciou-i  hearth. 

The  landlady  acquiesced  in  this  remark  with 
a  cheerful  smile,  and  the  young  lady  arose  and 
made  room  for  him  at  the  fire.  The  stranger 
acknowledged  this  act  of  courtesy  in  a  low  tone, 
and  in  language  so  different  from  what  hi'  had 
used  on  his  entrance,  that  the  young  lady  gazed 
on  him  in  some  surprise.  He  noticed  the  ex- 
pression, and  for  a  moment  thought  himself  be- 
trayed ;  but  one  glance  at  the  sweet,  ingenious 
face  Kassurcd  him.     He  felt  his  npirits  revive. 


and  was  confident  she  would  not  do  aught  to 
injure  him.  The  landlord  now  went  out  to  see 
that  his  guest's  horse  was  properly  cared  for, 
and  the  landlady  began  to  spread  tlie  table  ; 
this  gave  the  stranger  an  opportunity  to  speak 
unobserved,  and  turning  to  his  fair  companion, 
he  said  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  I  am  in  your  power,  lady,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  am  in  danger  of  being  betrayed." 

The  lady's  face  flushed  and  then  grew  pale, 
as  the  stranger  addressed  her;  but  s^he  turned 
her  eyes  on  him  assuringly,  and  replied  : 

"  You  are  safe  at  present,  but  my  father  will 
soon  be  here,  and  he  is  not  easily  deceived ;  be 
on  your  guard." 

He  thanked  her  for  her  caution  by  an  elo- 
quent look,  which  again  sent  the  warm  blood  in 
torrents  over  her  brow  and  face. 

The  landlord  now  entered,  accompanied  by 
the  young  lady's  father,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation.  The  gentleman  indicated  as  the 
fnthcr  of  his  fair  companion,  was  closely  scniti- 
nized  by  the  stranger.  He  appeared  to  be  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  tall,  athletic,  and  stem  fea- 
tured, but  with  a  look  of  frankness  in  his  bright, 
grey  eye,  which  showed  a  kindly  spirit  under 
the  harsh  exterior.  He  greeted  the  stranger 
calmly  and  courteously,  and  talcing  his  daughter 
by  the  hand,  led  her  to  the  table ;  the  landlord 
signed  the  stranger  to  a  seat  opposite  the  lad)', 
and  then  placing  his  hands  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  began  to  say  grace.  The  stranger  sus- 
tained the  drawling,  whining  tone  for  some  min- 
utes in  quietness ;  but  seeing  no  indications  of 
a  speedy  close,  he  could  not  refrain  from  casting 
a  sly  look  of  comic  distress  towards  the  young 
lady,  who  with  an  effort  controlled  a  rising 
smile  and  made  an  almost  imperceptible  sign 
for  him  to  desist.  At  length  the  grace  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  hungry  guests  did  ample  justice 
to  the  various  edibles  set  before  them.  Few 
words  were  said  by  any  of  the  party,  and  when 
the  meal  was  concluded,  the  stranger  desired 
the  landlord  to  conduct  him  to  his  chamber,  on 
pretence  of  being  much  fatigued.  The  room 
was  situated  in  a  wing  which  ran  out  from  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  connected  with  some 
out-buildings  and  the  stables,  thus  forming 
three  sides  of  a  square.  The  windows  looked 
out  upon  the  road,  which  wound  on  over  a  small 
hill  and  disappeared  in  the  hollow  beyond. 

On  being  left  alone,  the  stranger  drew  off  his 
long  riding-boots,  and  wrapping  himself  in  his 
cloak,  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  was 
soon  in  a  profound  slumber.  He  slept  undisturbed 
until  about  midnight,  when  he  was  awakened 
by  a  confused  noise  of  voices  and  trampling  of 
feet  at  the  entrance  of  the  inn,  and  the  next  in- 
stant a  low  tap  was  heard  on  his  door. 

"  Who's  there  V  said  he,  in  a  low,  clear  tone. 
"  Hush,  speak  lower !"  was  the  reply,  in  a 
female  voice,  and  going  to  the  door,  he  noise- 
lessly opened  it,  and  beheld  to  his  surprise  the 
young  lady  Puritan.  She  was  much  excited 
and  trembled  violently,  and  when  she  caught 
his  wondering  look,  she  blushed  deeply. 

'  You  must  fly.  sir,"  said  she,  in  a  tremulous 
tone  ;  "  a  troop  of  Cromwell's  cavalry  are  at  the 
door  demanding  admittance,  and  if  they  see 
you,  you  are  lost !  Your  horse  I  paw  before  I 
retired,  in  a  shod  at  the  back  of  the  stable.  Al- 
though I  am  a  Puritan,  yet  I  could  not  leave 
you  to  3'our  fate  unwarned ;  haste,  then — they 
are  even  now  coming  in." 

In  the  earnestness  of  her  appeal,  she  laid  her 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  cavalier,  and  when 
she  had  ended,  he  took  it  tenderly  in  his  own, 
saying,  in  a  touching  voice  : 

"Lady,  I  am  grateful,  deeply  grateful,  for  this 
undeserved  kindness  ;  I  cannot  now  repay  you, 
but—" 

"  Speak notof re-payment  — haste!"  interrupted 
the  young  lady,  anxiously. 

The  cavalier  drew  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and 
putting  it  in  the  lady's  hand,  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  her  brow,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  I  will  obey  you ;  hut  if  ever  it  is  in  my  power 
to  aid  you,  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it,  and 
you  will  not  find  Gerald  Montague  forgetful  of 
this  service !  But  what  shall  I  call  my  fair 
deliverer?" 

'•  My  name  is  Annie  Wharton.  But  you  must 
delay  no  longer ;  they  arc  ascending  the  stai's. 
Parewell — may  God  protect  you  frotn  harm  !" 

He  waved  his  hand  to  he-,  and  then  placing 
it  on  the  window-sill,  .'prang  through  the  open 
window  to  the  ground  below.  As  he  disap- 
peared, the  maiden  turned  and  entered  lier  own 
room,  which  was  the  next  one  to  the  cavalier's. 
Below,  all  was  in  commotion.     The  troopers 


being  wet,  cold  and  hungry,  were  proportiona- 
bly  ill-natured.  The  landlord  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  please  them,  but  many  a  curse 
did  he  receive,  and  many  a  threat  of  something 
more  tangible.  However,  in  an  hour  or  two 
quiet  was  restored,  and  the  inmates  of  the  house 
again  sought  repose. 

In  the  morning,  the  stranger's  horse  not  being 
found,  the  landlord  went  to  his  room  to  apprise 
him  of  the  fact ;  but  lo  !  the  cava'ier  himself  was 
gone.  On  the  table  lay  a  broad  gold  piece, 
which  the  host  pocketed,  saying  ; 

"  Ah,  would  that  such  a  customer  might  call 
often !" 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   SECOND   MEETING. 

One  week  after  the  incidents  recorded  in  the 
previous  chapter,  a  gay,  laughing  group  of  cav- 
aliers were  riding  along  the  highway  across  a 
wide  moor  in  the  county  of  Northamptonshire. 
It  was  a  glorious  spring  morning,  and  the  cheer- 
ful sunshine  seemed  to  affect  the  spirits  of  all 
save  one,  who  rode  somewhat  apart  from  the 
group,  and  seemed  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
troop  of  cavalry  which  escorted  them.  Ever 
and  anon,  as  some  unusually  loud  burst  of 
laughter  rang  out,  Gerald  Montague,  for  it  was 
he,  would  give  an  upward  look,  and  a  faint 
smile  would  cross  his  manly  features  ;  but  save 
that  and  an  occasional  glance  at  his  troopers, 
his  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground. 

'•  Montague,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  young 
gallants  who  rode  in  the  van,  "  Montague,  come 
and  tell  us  how  you  got  along  in  your  late  ex- 
pedition.    We  have  heard  no  jjarticulars  at  all." 

"  Yes,  Gerald,"  said  his  colonel,  smiling  kindly 
upon  him  ;  "  all  that  I  have  heard  was,  that  you 
had  acquitted  yourself  admirably  of  a  dangerous 
duty.  His  majesty  spoke  highly  of  you  to  me 
this  morning." 

A  flush  of  pride  passed  over  Montague's  coun- 
tenance at  these  words  of  praise,  and  he  rode 
forwf  r,l  to  the  party  and  complied  with  their 
request  by  relating  his  adventure,  which  con- 
tained nothing  of  interest  save  what  we  have 
already  told.  After  he  had  escaped  from  the 
inn,  he  made  his  way  in  safety  to  the  camp  of 
the  king,  and  received  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany of  horse  for  his  gallantry  ?.nd  good 
success. 

Congratulations  on  his  good  fortune  poured 
in  upon  him,  for  he  was  a  general  favorite 
among  his  friends,  and  gaily  talking,  and  form- 
ing bright  schemes  for  the  future,  when  Crom- 
well should  be  defeated  and  King  Charles  re- 
stored to  his  rights,  the  party  continued  on. 
They  had  ridden  thus  about  ten  miles  from  the 
camp,  when  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  was  heard, 
and  dashing  down  the  road  to  meet  them,  came 
full  three  hundred  of  Cromwell's  dreaded  Iron- 
sides. Notwithstanding  the  fearful  disparity  of 
numbers,  there  being  but  about  sixty  of  the  loy- 
alists, not  a  man  was  in  favor  of  retreating  ;  but 
forming  in  a  square,  steadily  awaited  the  charge 
of  the  enemy.  On  they  came,  but  finding  that 
the  cavaliers  were  prepared  to  receive  them, 
they  halted  and  then  rode  round  on  all  sides, 
seeking  for  a  weak  point  to  attack.  But  a  stern 
front  of  steel  was  presented  on  all  sides,  and 
they  drew  oflT  a  little  distance  to  take  counsel. 

Seeing  them  thus  undecided,  Gerald  recom- 
mended a  sudden  charge,  which  was  seconded 
by  the  most  of  the  hat-headed  youths  present, 
and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  their  aged 
and  experienced  colonel,  they  dashed  fonvard. 
Seeing  them  determined  to  succeed  or  die.  Col. 
Lillie  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troopers 
and  sujiported  them  in  gallant  style.  But  their 
rash  bravery  would  have  availed  them  little, 
against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  had 
there  not  at  this  moment  a  fresh  body  of  loyal- 
ists came  up  and  reinforced  them.  By  this  as- 
sistance, the  roundheads  were  in  a  few  minutes 
routed  and  disper  ed  in  flying  liodies  over  the 
plain.  There  was,  however,  one  group,  who 
gathered  round  their  leader,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  Charge  after 
charge  did  they  resist,  but  at  length  they  were 
broken,  and  a  feaH'ul  slaughter  look  place,  the 
roundheads  sullenly  refusing  to  cry  for  quarter. 
Gerald  recognized  in  their  leader  the  father  of 
Annie  Wharton,  and  instantly  endeavored  to 
make  his  way  to  him,  and  if  possible  to  save  his 
life.  Sturdily  did  Col.  Wharton  defend  him- 
self, and  a  dozen  swords  glittered  before  his 
eyes  in  vain  But  at  length  a  |)i-;tol  shot  killed 
his  horse,  and  he  fell,  bringing  down  his  rider. 
His  doom  now  seemed  certain,  lu'  .  n;  a  iilow 
could  reach  him.  Gerald  sprang  from  !.  ^  lim-p. 


and  standing  over  the  prostrate  foe,  dashed 
aside  the  glittering  blades  which  threatened  his 
life. 

"  I  claim  him  as  my  prisoner,"  exclaimed 
Gerald  to  his  companions;  "his  daughter  saved 
my  life — let  me  repay  the  debt." 

The  appeal  was  successful ;  and  turning  away 
to  fresh  victims,  Gerald  and  Col.  Wharton  were 
left  alone. 

"  Rise,  colonel,"  said  Gerald  ;  "you  arc  free." 

"  I  do  not  understand  why  you  should  take 
mercy  on  me,  sir,"  said  Col.  Wharton,  as,  as- 
sisted by  Gerald,  he  arose  from  the  ground. 
"  Mercy  from  a  malignant  is  unlooked  for  by 
mc." 

"  You  do  us  injustice,  sir,"  was  the  earnest 
reply.  "  We  are  no  more  unmerciful  than  the 
forces  of  Cromwell ;  but  this  conversation  will 
benefit  neither  of  us.  Is  your  residence  near 
here  V 

"  Why  should  you  wish  to  know  where  my 
residence  is  1 — so  that  you  may  know  where  to 
lead  your  disorderly  troops  for  plunder?" 

The  cold,  sneering  tone  in  which  this  was  ut- 
tered was  almost  too  much  for  Gerald,  but  mas- 
tering his  feelings  by  a  Strang  efibrt,  he  replied, 
in  as  calm  a  manner  as  possible : 

"  Col.  Wharton,  you  injure  me  by  these  ques- 
tions, but  I  let  them  pass.  Your  daughter 
saved  my  life,  and  I  can  now  repay  the  debt. 
Tell  me  where  you  reside,  and  I  will  conduct 
you  there  in  safety." 

The  Puritan  gazed  upon  the  young  cavalier  a 
moment,  and  then  holding  out  his  hand,  ex- 
claimed, frankly  : 

"  Forgive  me,  sir.  I  was  wrong  to  doubt 
your  motives  !  Follow  me,  and  I  wiU  show  the 
way." 

They  rode  on  side  by  side,  conversing  upon 
the  war,  and  Gerald  won  more  and  more  upon 
the  old  man's  heart,  by  his  frank,  open-hearted 
manner  and  honest  language.  Many  were  the 
arguments  which  Col.  Wharton  used  to  convince 
Gerald  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  wrong  and 
oppression,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  his  loyalty  could 
not  be  shaken  ;  and  though  his  bearing  was  hon- 
orable and  firm,  still  Col.  Wharton  could  hut 
look  upon  him  as  opposed  to  the  cause  of  right 
and  freedom. 

In  about  half  an  hour  they  arrived  at  a  large 
stone  mansion  topped  by  numerous  pointed  ga- 
bles and  tall  chimneys,  and  surrounded  by  large 
trees,  which  almost  hid  it  from  the  passers  in 
the  road. 

"  This  is  Wharton  Hall,  the  homo  of  my  an- 
cestors for  many  years, "  said  Col.  Wharton 
surveying  it  with  an  air  of  pride. 

"  And  a  beautiful  place  it  is  !"  exclaimed  Ger- 
ald, enthusiastically. 

They  dismounted  at  the  hall  door  and  en- 
tered. They  had  scarce  set  foot  inside  the 
threshold,  before  sweet  Annie  Wharton  threw 
her  arms  around  her  father's  nock,  and  covered 
his  bronzed  face  with  kisses. 

"  Dear  father,''  she  exclaimed,  "  how  came 
you  so  soon  back  ?  Did  you  take  a  prisoner  ?" 
continued  she,  archly  looking  up  at  Gerald ;  bat 
the  moment  she  encountered  his  look  and  recog- 
nized him,  the  smile  vanished. 

Her  father  noticed  the  emotion,  and  said  to 
her,  "  Do  you  know  this  gentleman,  Annie  ? 
He  tells  me  that  you  once  saved  his  life  ;  how 
can  this  be  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you."  interrupted  Gerald,  who  saw 
the  pain  the  subject  gave  her ;  and  he  went  on, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  give  an  a  count 
of  the  warning  at  the  inn.  Ho  concluded  in 
the.-.e  words  ; 

"  My  gratitude  to  the  maiden  who  performed 
this  service,  was  unbounded ;  she  has  been  in 
my  mind  since  then  night  and  day.  Nothing 
can  efface  her  image  from  my  heart.  I  love 
her  deeply  and  sincerely.  Will  you,  then,  be- 
stow her  upon  me  '  I  am  wealthy,  and  of  a 
family  as  ancient  and  honorable  as  any  in  Eng- 
land. This  unhappy  war  cannot  last  much 
longer.  I  will  intercede  with  the  king  for  your 
pardon ;  he  cannot  refuse  me — and  when  the 
war  is  over  and  peace  restored,  we  can  be 
hai)py." 

Col.  Wharton  heard  Gerald  to  an  end  in  si- 
lence, and  then  remained  several  minutes  in 
deep,  silent  thought.  At  length  ho  turned  to 
Annie,  aiul  looking  ^steadfastly  at  her,  said  ; 

"  What  says  my  Annie  to  this  V 

Annie,  who  was  leaning  against  the  deep  cas- 
ing to  the  bay  window  in  which  they  stood,  was 
listening  in  hreadiless  silence  to  the  impaiisioncd 
accents  of  (icrald.  The  color  wont  and  came  in 
her  face  and  nock  as  he  proceeded ;  and  when 
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the  deep,  grave  accents  of  her  father  fell  upon 
her  ear,  she  started  and  looked  up  into  his  face, 
which  was  as  passionless  and  grave  as  a  statue. 
The  announcement  of  Gerald's  love  and  de- 
mand of  her  hand  camo  upon  her  so  suddenly, 
that  she  seemed  bewildered.  For  some  minutes 
she  was  silent,  and  then  bursting  into  tears  as 
she  encountered  Gerald's  imploring  look,  she 
threw  herself  into  her  father's  arms  and  faintly 
articulated  ; 

'■  Thou  art  my  dear  father — do  as  thou  wilt." 
Col.  Wharton  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  brow, 
and  bruslied  away  a  tear  from  Iiis  eye ;  then 
turning  kindly  towards  Gerald,  he  said  : 

"  Young  man,  thou  liast  proved  thyself  brave, 
honorable,  and  frank  ;  for  thy  wealth  I  care  not ; 
thy  family  honor  thou  dost  not  need  to  enhance 
thine  own  glory  ;  but  thou  art  a  royalist.  I  have 
endeavored  on  our  way  hither  to  show  thee  the 
error  of  thy  ways,  but  without  effect.  I  have 
one  more  proposition — renounce  the  cause  of 
Charles,  join  that  of  Cromwell,  and  thou  hast 
my  daughter  for  a  wife." 

He  ceased.  The  deep,  sonorous  tones  of  his 
voice  echoed  through  the  hall,  and  then  all  was 
still.  Gerald  Montague  gazed  upon  the  floor  a 
moment,  to  nerve  his  mind  to  the  answer,  and 
then,  in  a  hoarse,  suppressed  voice,  exclaimed ; 

"  I  can  never  betray  my  king !" 

"  Then,"  said  Col.  Wharton,  "  your  hopes  are 
in  vain."  He  held  out  his  hand  and  added,  "  I 
esteem  you  higher  for  your  refusal  to  do  so ;  for 
I  think  you  do  so  because  you  are  convinced  of 
its  injustice.  But  now  we  must  part,  and  should 
we  never  meet  again,  I  and  my  daughter  will 
ever  continue  to  pray  for  your  safety  and 
happiness." 

Montague  took  his  offered  hand  and  pressed 
it  heartily  ;  then  bowing  to  Annie,  he  turned 
away,  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  swiftly 
away. 

CmiPTER  III. 

THE    THIRD    MEETING. 

Four  years  had  passed  away.  The  royalist 
cause  was  lost,  and  Charles  I.  was  about  to  be 
beheaded  by  the  order  of  a  self-constituted 
court  and  judges.  The  streets  leading  to  White- 
hall were  crowded  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day 
on  which  he  was  to  be  executed,  by  immense 
masses  of  people  who  wished  to  satiate  their 
thirst  for  vengeance  by  witnessing  the  last  life- 
scene  of  their  illustrious  victim.  We  will  not 
disgust  the  reader  by  a  description  of  his  death. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  he  met  his  doom 
bravely  and  died  calmly.  Gerald  Montague  be- 
held the  execution  from  a  window,  and  as  the 
axe  fell,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  God  receive  the  soul  of  King  Charles  !" 
One  week  after  he  was  wandering  friendless 
and  alone  through  the  continent,  with  a  price 
set  upon  his  head. 


The  bells  of  old  London  rang  merrily  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  Ma}',  1660 
Charles  II.  was  entering  London  to  ascend  tliat 
throne  which  his  father  had  lost  fifteen  years  be- 
fore on  the  field  of  Marston  Moor.  All  was  life 
and  cheerfulness ;  the  cannon  roared,  and  the 
bells  rung,  and  people  shouted,  till  the  very  air 
seemed  vocal. 

Five  days  after  the  entry  of  King  Charles  into 
London,  a  gentleman  alighted  from  his  horse  at 
the  back  of  the  park  of  Wharton  Hall.  Fas- 
tening the  animal  to  some  trees  at  the  roadside, 
he  climbed  the  park  wall  and  strolled  along  tlie 
avenues  listlessly,  communing  with  his  thoughts. 
At  length  he  arrived  at  a  small  arbo',  covered 
with  the  clematis,  honey- suckle,  and  arbutus. 
He  entered  and  threw  himself  upon  a  seat,  and 
communed  with  his  spirit  aloud : 

"  At  length  I  have  arrived  in  my  native  land. 
After  tifteeen  yeai-s  of  wandering  and  hardship, 
I  am  again  in  possession  of  my  ancestral  do- 
mains. But  there  is  still  one  thing  more  needed 
to  make  me  happy.  During  all  that  time  I  have 
heard  not  one  word  of  Annie.  Can  she  have 
lived  until  now  t  If  she  has,  is  she  not  mar- 
ried ■?  And  if  she  is  not  married,  docs  slie  still 
love  me  ?  Did  she  ever  love  me  ?  Not  one 
word  did  she  ever  lt?p  that  could  give  me  assur- 
ance that  I  was  beloved.  And  even  if  I  were, 
will  she  love  me  now-  !  Years  of  trouble  and 
privation  have  changed  me  much.  Care  has 
traced  deep  lines  on  my  brow  and  laced  my  hair 
with  silver.  Why  do  I  persist  in  seeing  her  ! 
Are  not  all  things  against  me  ?  It  is  madness 
for  me  to  entertain  a  hope  !  I  will  return  to 
London,  and — " 

"Will  that  bestow  any  more  happiness  upon 


you  V  exclaimed  a  silvery  voice  at  the  entrance 
of  the  arbor.  "  Does  time  deal  with  you  alone  ? 
Does  he  fly  slower  in  France  than  England,  or 
bring  more  soitow  there  than  here  ?  Gerald, 
Gerald,  dost  thou  doubt  Annie  Wharton's  love  ?" 

Site  knelt  before  him,  and  taking  his  hand  in 
hers,  gazed  into  his  dark  eyes  with  a  deep  affec- 
tion beaming  from  every  lineament  of  her  coun- 
tenance. He  gazed  on  her  in  a  state  of  bevvil- 
denncnt.  Time  had  dealt  witli  her  lightly 
indeed.  Slie  was  now  in  the  full  prime  of  wo- 
manhood. A  shade  of  sorrow  rested  upon  her 
features,  which  only  made  her  appear  the  more 
interesting ;  and  as  she  gazed  on  him,  she 
thought  that  trouble  had  but  proved  the  purity 
of  her  lover's  soul,  as  gold  is  proved  by  lieat. 

"  Canst  thou  still  love  me,  Annie  ?"  whispered 
Gerald,  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion. 

"Never  shall  we  part  again,  dear,  dear  Ger- 
ald ! "  was  the  fond  reply. 

A  noise  at  the  entrance  roused  them.  Col. 
Wharton  stood  before  them.  He  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  as  they  knelt  before  him,  locked 
in  each  other's  arms. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  children,"  murmured  he, 
"  we  can  now  be  happy  !" 

We  have  not  much  more  to  say.  Gerald  was 
rewarded  by  his  king  for  his  devotion  to  his 
cause,  and  at  his  intercession  Col.  Wharton  was 
pardoned  for  his  participation  in  the  revolution. 
Many  years  passed  over  them  and  all  were  hap- 
py. At  the  present  time,  among  England's 
proudest  sons  and  fairest  daughters,  none  rank 
higher  than  the  descendants  of  Gerald  and 
Annie. 


<  ^» ^  I 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
O  FOR  SOME  SPOT  I 

BY  FR.INCE8  .^RCHEB. 

0  for  a  spot, 

A  quiet  resting-place,  where  I 
May  lie  me  down  and  calmly  die. 
And  be  forgot. 

1  'm  weary  here. 
In  this  sad  world,  all,  all  alone  ; 

For  me  there  wakes  no  smile,  nor  word,  nor  tone. 
My  heart  to  cheer. 

Even  they  I  loved 
With  all  the  fervor  of  a  trusting  heart. 
And  fondly  thought  no  time  nor  change  could  part, 

Ilayc  faithless  proved. 

0,  can  it  be 
That  I  have  faults  of  such  deep,  midnight  shade, 
That  faultless  innocence  shrinks  back  afraid. 

And  frowns  on  me. 

If  so,  great  God ! 
'T  were  better  fur  to  seek  the  silence  of  unbroken  rest, 
Where  pangs  of  woe  will  rend  no  more  the  breast, 

Low  "neath  the  sod. 

'T  were  better  far 
To  free  the  struggling  spirit  from  its  goal. 
And  rise  where  sin's  dark  waves  will  never  roll, 

Our  joys  to  mar. 
Rosrburifj  Mass.,  February,  1S52. 


PUSHIXG  OX  IX  THE  WORLD. 

Perliaps  there  is  some  island  of  the  blest 
where  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  pushing. 
Once  this  happened  to  me,  that  a  great  fierce 
obdurate  crowd  were  pushing  up  in  Inng  line  to- 
wards a  door,  which  was  to  lead  them  to  some 
good  thing ;  aud  I,  not  liking  the  crowd,  stole 
out  of  it,  having  made  up  my  mind  to  be  last, 
and  was  leaning  indolently  against  a  dosed  up 
side-door  ;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  this  door  open- 
ed, and  I  was  the  first  to  walk  in,  and  saw  arrive 
long  after  me  the  men  who  had  been  thrusting 
and  struggling  round  me.  Thi?  docs  not  often 
happen  in  the  world,  but  I  think  there  was  a 
meaning  in  it. —  Companions  of  my  Solitude. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
AIV  EVEIVI.XG  PRAYER. 

BY    W.    A.   TOGO. 

Thou  God,  before  who.se  mighty  throne 
The  angels  bow  in  rcvciTnce  low  ; 

And  seraphs  burn,  and  saints  adore, 
Vouchsafe  thy  blessing  on  us  now. 

As  wrapt  in  darkest  shades  of  night. 
From  earthly  toils  we  seek  repose ; 

Keep  us,  through  thine  almighty  power. 
From  spirit  fiends  and  earthly  foes. 

And  through  the  varying  scenes  of  life, 
Whatever  our  hopes,  where'er  we  be  J 

Grant  us  thine  aid,  thy  love  bestow, 
And  take  our  souls  at  last  to  thee. 
Eliot,  Me.,  Fehruanj.  1852. 

1   ^  ■  ^   I . 

How  can  children  who  are  treated  well  at 
home  fail  to  appreciate  that  home,  and  hold  in 
tendercst  regard  those  jiarcnts  wluj  make  that 
home  so  precious  ;  This  is  surely  the  way  to 
nourish  the  affection  of  the  heart. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MCSI\GS. 

BT  HISS    A.    M.   BARNES. 

0,  my  soul  '■  thou  'st  felt  sweet  music, 

Gushing,  gurgling,  springing  free  ; 
From  bright  nature's  founts  and  streamlets, 

Summer's  licjuid  melody. 

Caught  a  joyous,  grateful  feeling 
From  sweet  "  love  notes/'  borne  along ; 

Birdling  tones,  with  zephyrs  breathing, 
Gleeful  strains  of  happy  song. 

On  the  mountains,  in  the  valleys, 

In  deep  glens  and  by  the  sea ; 
Summer's  dearest,  sweetest  alleys, 

Whispering  of  all  things  free. 

Know'st  thou,  soul,  those  strains  are  dying, 

Smothered  out  from  hill  and  glen  ; 
And  that  fitful  spirits  sighing. 

Wailing,  chant  their  requiem  ? 

Soul !  thou  'st  gloried  in  rare  beauty, 

Mos.sy  glades  and  sylvan  bowers  ; 
Decked  with  trailing  vines  and  roof  tree. 

Spreading  shrubs  and  bursting  flowers. 

Odors  sweet  almost  as  Eden, 

To  our  blissful  parents  gave ; 
Ere  they  left  her  haunts  woe  stricken, 

For  dim  paths  that  skirt  the  grave. 

Of  bright  forms  so  fondly  cherished. 

Scarce  a  trace  may  now  be  found  ; 
Flowerets,  leaflets,  all  lie  perished. 

Scattered,  trampled  to  the  ground. 

Soul !  the  tenement  that  binds  thee 

To  frail  earth  its  fleeting  hours  ; 
Soon  mil  cease  its  hold  upon  thee. 

Soon  will  fade  like  leaves  and  flowers. 

But  upon  thy  raptured  vision 

Richer,  purer  scenes  shall  rise  ; 
Fadeless  bowers  in  fields  elysian, 

Melody  that  never  dies. 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  February,  1852. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SHORT  AND  TALL  PERSON. 

BY    MRS.   E.   WELLMOXT. 

The  tall  lady  has  a  decided  superiority  over 
her  short  sisters  in  a  crowd,  in  an  omnibus,  in  a 
stage-coach,  or  a  railroad  car.  "  I  think  you 
can  squeeze  in  here,"  is  pleasantly  said  wher- 
ever there  is  the  smallest  gap.  And  then  she  is 
often  called  '•  so  queenly,''  "  so  majestic,"  so  well 
formed  and  "  genteel "  withal !  Her  waist  may 
be  decidedly  waspish,  her  face  uncommonly  long, 
and  her  voice  peculiarly  sharp  ;  yet  if  she  be  of 
the  bustling,  active  order,  depend  on  it,  she  will 
be  sought  after.  A  woman  of  such  proportions 
is  more  generally  called  to  offices  of  trust ;  she 
is  made  president  of  sewing-circles,  director  of 
charitable  institutions,  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
remember  'that  very  tall  person  ■who  presided." 

Yet  the  high  person  has  a  singular  aversion 
to  shooting  up  in  all  her  glory.  Slio  contrives 
generally  to  stoop  with  her  shoulders,  to  dress 
her  hair  exceedingly  low,  and  if  she  have  a  sort 
of  Zacchcus  liusband,  how  admirably  she  accom- 
modates herself  tohi  slowly  figure  :  she  bends  like 
an  aspen  leaf  as  she  seizes  his  arm,  and  con- 
trives every  way  that  his  stature  may  be  im- 
proved by  a  high-crowned  chapeau,  and  patent 
boots  with  raised  heels,  which  sometimes  give 
an  irregular  gait,  as  when  one  is  top-heavy. 

There  are  likewise  other  advantages  connect- 
ed with  height.  A  breadth  less  will  do  for  her 
dress  ;  it  takes  but  a  few  inches  to  enclose  her 
slender  waist;  long  pendants  can  hang  from  her 
ears  without  interfering  with  the  gewgaws  about 
the  neck  ;  she  can  wear  a  standing  dickey  with- 
out rumpling  it ;  can  reach  across  a  table  with- 
out endangering  her  drapery  sleeves ;  has  no 
fear  of  apoplexy,  although  her  lungs  may  be 
affected,  or  a  bronchial  difiiculty  may  trouble 
her;  yet  there  is  space  enough  left  to  breathe, 
without  a  dread  of  the  asthma  ! 

How  very  different  is  the  situation  of  the 
short  woman.  Not  unfrequently  is  she  fat, 
wheezy,  averse  to  rapid  motion,  and  a  prey  to 
all  sorts  of  diseases.  Then  how  much  is  ex- 
pected of  her  ?  "  She  looks  so  well :  has  such 
a  ruddy  countenance,  and  is  so  clieerful  a  com- 
panion ;  why,  to  see  her  laugh  does  one  good." 
But  then  she  requires  so  much  room.  When  she 
plumps  down  in  any  public  conveyance,  how  the 
side  hurdles  are  taken  up,  and  the  satin  cloaks 
gathered  closely  round  her  neighbors,  for  they 
well  know  tlieir  danger.  Besides,  she  is  always 
so  warm  ;  she  wants  a  current  of  fresh  air  to 
blow  over  her  in  January ;  always  carries  a  fan 
in  her  pocket,  and  has  a  slight  touch  of  asthma. 
Nobody  ever  calls  her  ijueenli/ ;  and  if  a  thou- 


sand Victorias  should  be  dubbed  as  queens, 
still  nobody  would  apply  the  epithet  to  a  short 
fat  lady !  Poor  creature,  how  she  longed  to 
grow  a  few  inches,  and  liow  her  mother  kept 
flattering  her  she  would  do  so,  until  she  was 
fairly  out  of  her  teens,  and  hope  was  lost  for- 
ever !  And  then  everybody  wonders  who  a 
short  person  "  took  after,"  if  their  parents  are  of 
decent  height.  As  if  by  constant  reference  to  the 
subject,  they  mended  the  matter  a  jot.  Does 
she  not  suft'er  enough  already  t  Show  her  the 
distinguished  man  in  a  crowd;  how  she  tiptoes 
and  stretches  up  her  neck  to  see  him  all  to  no 
purpose.  Propose  a  cricket  to  rectify  nature's 
stinginess;  ten  chances  to  one  she  will  fall 
through  and  break  her  ankle  ;  elevate  her  oa 
yonder  bench,  hark,  the  board  has  cracked ! 

How  much  she  endures  with  her  mantua- 
maker !  How  her  waists  wrinkle,  and  she  pro- 
tests about  a  bad  fit ;  if  made  plain  bodied,  she  is 
all  the  way  alike  ;  if  full,  why  still  that  barrel  fonn 
is  distinct  and  unavoidable. 

Heaven  help  her,  if  she  becomes  matched  to 
a  lean  man  !  He  wants  the  thermometer  at  75 
Farenheit ;  she  cannot  endure  a  trflie  over  fifty. 
He  protests  the  house  is  as  cold  as  a  barn,  she 
insists  on  it,  it  is  like  an  oven.  And  they  are 
physically  unlike  in  everything.  She  always 
has  a  cheerful  expression  ;  he  is  vinegar-faced. 
She  sees  something  to  laugh  at  everywhere, 
while  he  cannot  conceive  what  fun  there  is  in 
that  whicli  excites  her  smiles. 

And  how  often  is  she  reminded  of  her  stature 
by  a  thousand  remarks  ;  one  says,  '•  little  dump- 
ling Susy  is  formed  just  like  Iier  mother ;"  and 
Kitty,  too,  is  told,  "you  are  full  as  tall  as  your 
mother  now,"  altliough  but  in  her  eleventh  year. 
Benny  is  like  his  fatlier — he  will  be  straight  and 
tall.  And  then,  too,  to  be  interrogated  whether 
you  were  at  such  a  place,  when  you  were  within 
an  arm's  length  of  a  person,  and  be  reminded, 
"  you  were  so  short  I  did  not  see  you,"  how 
provoking ! 

If  somebody  would  only  ivrite  "  a  plea  for 
short  people,"  how  it  would  sell !  How  many  of 
both  sexes  would  seize  hold  of  it !  The  tall 
woman  needs  no  such  volume  inscribed  to  her. 
Everybody  addresses  sonnets,  charades,  and 
plaintive  songs  to  her  of  "  lofty  mien  and  queen- 
ly air,"  as  if  there  were  nothing  with  which  a 
short  person  could  compare.  Well,  we  shall 
never  grow  only  in  goodness. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
BLACK    EYES    AND    BLGE. 

BY   SUSAN    H.    BLAISDELL. 

Black  eyes  I  within  their  liquid  depths, 

A  merry  light  there  dwells  ; 
That  wakes  sweet  music  in  my  heart, 

Like  the  chime  of  fairy  bells  ; 
Anon — beneath  their  dusky  fringe 

Such  shadowy  splendor  lies, 
'T would  seem  that  beauty's  brightest  horn* 

Is  centred  in  black  eyes.  " 

But  yet  a  pair  of  azure  orbs 

Beside  them  rises  there. 
And  plead  so  sweetly — ah,  they  seem 

A  thousand  times  more  fair. 
For,  ever  when  within  them  beams 

Affection,  pure  and  true  ; 
My  love  for  black  eyes  yields  its  claim 

Before  the  charm  of  blue. 
Boston,  Ma.'is.,  Februanj,  1852. 

1    ^  ■  »    > 

DETROIT. 

The  French  Catho'ics  settled  here  about  the 
time  when  Penn  and  his  followers  settled  Phila- 
delphia. It  remained  a  mere  trading  post  -n'ith 
the  Indians  till  Anglo-Saxons,  guided  and  im- 
bued with  Protestantism,  a  few  years  since,  set- 
tled in  it.  Then  its  growth  and  prosperity  com- 
menced, and  it  now  contains  about  25,000"inhab- 
itants.  fine  churches,  elegant  stores  and  wharves 
well  lined  with  shipping  and  splendid  steam'-rs, 
evincing  abundant  business,  and  an  advaniol 
state  of  social  and  religious  progress. —  Christian 
Freeman. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  DVIN'G. 

BY  BEN   PERLEY   POOKE. 

How  softly  do  they  rest. 

The  parted  ones,  the  blest. 
They,  to  whose  home  my  longing  spirit  yearns ; 

How  softly  do  they  sleep. 

Sunk  in  their  graves  so  deep. 
When  earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust  returns. 

Here,  never  to  feci  more. 

Where  joy  so  soon  is  o'er, 
Uere,  where  all  sorr(»w  ends  ;  no  more  to  weep, 

But  softly  shadowed  round. 

AVithin  the  cypress  ground. 
Until  the  angel  calls  them  forth,  from  sleep. 
Boston.  Mass..  February.  18.52. 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Proprietor. 

MATURIN  M.   BALLOU,   Editoe. 


COIVTEIVTS  OF  OUR  NEXT  IVCMBER. 

"  Ella  Vane,  or  the  Heir  of  LinJale  Hall,"  a  story,  by 
Mrs.  Caroline  Orne. 

"The  Tri-Oolor  Afloat;  a  French  Officer's  Yarn,"  a 
sketch  by  Ben:  Perley  Poore. 

*'  The  old  Rookery,  or  how  Black  Scip  obtamed  his 
Freedom."  a  story,  by  II.  \V.  Hkywood. 

"■A  Humorous  Sketch,"  by  Uncle  TcBT. 

"  A  Song,"  by  Alp  Burnett. 

"  The  Repentjint  Child,"  lines,  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Eluott. 

'*  Canzonette,"  lines,  by  \V.  J.  Kilmer. 

"  Stony  Hill,"  verses,  by  ('onrad  S.  Kyser. 

"  Vesper  Hymn,"  line.*:,  by  F.  C.  Svlvanus  nuRLBPT. 

"  Let  the  Past  be  Forgotten,"  verses,  by  P.  M.  HiooiNS. 

*'  The  Dream,"  lines,  by  Wm.  T.  Hilsee. 

*'  An  Appeal."  verses,  by  W.  A.  Fogg. 

"  Summer  Twilight,"  lines,  by  Susan  II.  Blaisdell. 

"  Jusc  Seventeen,"  verses,  by  Caroline  A.  Uayden. 

"  Friendship,"  by  Mrs.  L.  S.  Goodwin. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We  shall  present  a  fine  enpmving  of  the  new  andelo^nt 
*'  Girard  Uouk*,"  lately  op«'n<'d  in  Philadelphia,  one  ot  the 
most  extensive  and  elegant  hotels  in  the  world. 

A  scene  representing  a  criminal  trial  in  India,  giving  a 
picture  of  a  native  Barrister,  a  Eurojiean  Judge,  a  native 
Policeman,  the  criniin-l  as  he  appears  in  court,  the  ac- 
cuser, the  witnef.s,  etc.,  being  au  iut«Testing  and  charac 
teristic  native  picture  ot  tlie  J^iast. 

A  scene  from  the  play  of  the  Actress  of  Padua,  lately 
performed  at  the  Museum,  representing  Mr.  W.  H  Smith 
as  Angelo  Malipierre,  and  Mrs.  Barrett  as  Ti>be,  the 
actress. 

A  fine  and  accurate  portrait  of  Gustavus  V.  Brooke,  the 
English  tragedian. 

A  view  of  the  Senate  Chamber  in  the  State  House,  Bos- 
ton, as  it  lately  appeared  during  a  session  of  that  body. 

Also,  a  capital  view  of  the  Hall  of  Ilfpresentatives  in 
the  State  House,  taken  while  the  represtntatives  were  in 
session. 

An  accurate  and  fine  likeness  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth, 
the  present  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

A  fine  iraritime  picture,  representing  the  steamship 
Franklin  leaving  the  port  of  Havre  for  New  York. 

A  view  of  the  town  of  Arnusa.  in  Chili,  sketched  for  us 
on  the  spot,  and  forniing  a  ver\  interesting  picture. 

A  very  fine  picture  of  the  Falls  of  St.  John,  near  the 
city  of  St.  Johns,  a  cLaracleri.stic  and  truthful  picture  of 
the  scenery  thereabouts. 


THE  REBEL  SPY: 

OR, 

THE   KING'S   VOLUNTEERS. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  BOSTON. 
BY    DR.   J.    n.    ROBINSON. 

A  Story,  thus  entitled,  is  coniincnced  in  this 
week's  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  is  one  of  more 
tlian  ordinary  intere.st  througliout.  Its  scenes 
are  laid  in  Boston  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution,  and  its  plot  is  intimately  connected 
•with  the  stirring  events  of  that  period.  This 
story  is  one  of  the  scries  constantly  running 
through  the  Flag,  and  will  compare  most  favor- 
ably with  any  that  have  preceded  it.  It  will  he 
observed  tliat  the  same  large  amount  of  original 
matter  is  still  furnished  in  the  Flag  of  our  Union, 
and  that  its  columns  are  ns  ever  enriched  with 
tales,  sketches,  poetry,  wit  and  liunior,  and  that, 
in  short,  it  is  as  valualilc  as  ever. 


THE  PICTORIAL  HOUND. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Pictorial  is  now 
for  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodi- 
cal agencies  throughout  the  country,  comprising 
Jive  hundred  and, sixti/  pages  of  original  reading 
matter,  and  containing  some  six  hundred  superb 
engravings,  altogether  forming  a  splendid  orna- 
ment for  the  parlor  and  centre-table.  The 
volume  is  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  back  and 
edges,  and  ornamented  sides,  with  a  beautiful 
illumined  title-page  and   index,   and   sold    for 

three  dollars  each. 

<   ^ .  ^  > 

In  Trouble. — There  is  a  terrible  muss  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  contracts  have  l)cen  given  out  for  en- 
larging the  canal.  Man}'  millions  of  dollars  are 
involved,  and  the  contracts  are  said  to  be  given 
out  on  a  plan  of  the  most  shameful  favoritism. 


Appointment. — Andrew  J.  Ogle,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  been  appointed  Charge  to  Copen- 
hagen. 

<  ^  ■  ^  I 

Growing. — Rockford  in  Illinois  has  become 
a  city. 


HVNTIXi  IIV  AFRICA. 

A  passion  for  hunting  seems  to  be  an  innate 
propensity  in  the  human  breast,  and  is  developed 
at  a  very  early  age,  when  cats,  dogs  and  mice 
are  made  the  ignoble  game  of  infant  sportsmen, 
before  the  natural  propensities  arc  subject  to 
moral  restraint  and  discipline.  The  greatest 
ambition  of  the  boy  is  to  possess  a  gun,  and 
very  amiable  old  gentlemen  may  be  seen  toiling 
miles  under  a  September  sun  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting a  .shot  at  a  pack  of  quails  or  a  covey  of 
patridgcs.  But  game  now-a-days  is  fast  disap- 
pearing ;  the  moose  are  diminishing  in  numbers, 
the  herds  of  deer  are  being  yearly  decimated, 
and  even  in  the  far  west,  buffalo  are  not  so  plen- 
ty as  they  used  to  be. 

But  if  the  sportsman  wishes  to  enjoy  real 
sport,  when  the  game  is  vast  in  si  ze  and  impos- 
ing in  numbers,  when  the  chase  possesses  the 
grand  element  of  danger,  which  alone  gives  it 
dignity  and  sublimity,  ho  must  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  Captain  R.  Gordon  Cumniing.  This 
gentleman,  after  having  exhausted  the  excite- 
ment of  hunting  in  his  native  highlands,  ofter 
having  stalked  and  shot  the  red  deer  till  he  was 
wciiry  of  the  sport,  procured  a  commission  in  a 
regiment  ordered  to  Canada.  Here  he  distin- 
guislicd  himself  as  a  Nimrod,  and  soon  exhaust- 
ed the  excitement  of  the  country,  as  he  had  done 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Having  heard  much  of  the  sport  in  South 
Africa,  he  exchanged  into  the  Cape  Rifles, 
thinking  that  he  could  easily  reconcile  his  mili- 
tary duties  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  his 
sporting  propensities.  The  latter,  however,  soon 
absorbed  his  whole  soul,  and  so,  having  sold  his 
commission,  he  devoted  the  proceeds  to  fitting 
out  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  South 
Africa.  He  bought  an  immense  wagon,  drawn 
by  a  great  number  of  oxen,  a  stud  of  at  least 
twenty  horses,  dogs  innumeral)le,  sliootiiig  ecjuip- 
ments  of  all  kinds,  and  cords  of  powder  and 
shot,  and  with  men  for  drivers,  after-riders, 
busli-beaters,  etc.,  departed  for  a  five  years'  cam- 
paign against  the  wild  beasts. 

During  this  period  he  obtained  specimens  of 
every  animal  to  bft  found  in  that  region,  ele- 
phants, rhinocero.ses,  antelopes,  gnus,  giraffes, 
bless-backs,  spring  boks,  hartebeets,  bluebusts, 
crocodiles,  lions,  tigers,  and  serpents.  A  daring 
rider,  an  infallible  shot,  and  brave  as  steel,  his 
success  was  commensurate  with  his  energy.  He 
very  coolly  speaks  of  "  bagging  "  three  or  four 
elephants  of  a  moraing.  The  hunting  of  these 
monsters  requires  great  tact,  nerve,  and  skill ;  if 
they  get  your  wind,  they  are  off  at  a  pace  which 
defies  pursuit ;  if  they  are  cornered,  they  charge 
furiously,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a  toss  from 
the  tusks  of  an  elephant  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  number  one's  mess.  The  lion,  on  the 
contrary,  the  king  of  beasts,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
great  thief  and  coward  ;  but  the  liones.ses  are  far 
braver  than  their  lords,  and  not  at  all  amiable  if 
they  perceive  their  cubs  in  danger. 

If  any  of  our  sporting  friends  are  ambitious 
of  better  sport  than  dropping  woodcock  or  wild 
duck,  we  advise  them  to  embark  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  try  their  fortunes  in  South 
Africa.  We  can  assure  them,  that  if  they  de- 
vote time  and  money  to  it,  and  go  far  enough 
into  the  country,  they  may  easily  bag  a  brace  or 
two  of  elephants  in  the  course  of  a  day's  tramp. 


TO  LET. 

The  large  granite  building  situated  in  Brattle 
street,  near  Court  street,  and  lately  occupied  by 
us  for  our  printing  establishment.  Having  re- 
moved to  the  spacious  building  known  as  the 
Montgomery  House,  Tremont  street,  we  have  no 
further  use  for  the  building  referred  to.  It  is  in 
perfect  repair,  and  immediate  occupancy  will  be 
given.  Our  largely  increasing  business  rendered 
it  necessary  for  us  to  seek  more  extended  quar- 
ters, or  we  should  have  still  retained  the  build- 
ing for  our  own  use. 


t  ^  •  ^  > 


HiGii-HANDED  BUSINESS. — The  dcspots  of 
the  continent  avow  that  they  mean  to  make  it 
uninhabitable  to  Englishmen.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  they  should  conclude  to  hang  every 
American  who  is  caught  in  it. 


Material  Aid. — The  proceeds  of  the  Kos- 
suth ball  at  Pawtucket,  about  $200,  will  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee  until  Kossuth 
shall  visit  New  England. 


SULDIER8,  ETC.,  OF  SIHH. 
We  present  our  readers  on  the  opposite  page 
the  portraits  of  two  soldiers  and  a  citizen  of 
Moultan.  In  addition  to  the  sword,  the  soldier 
generally  carries  a  matchlock  and  pouch.  These 
soldiers  are  Mahomcdans,  and  are  famous  for 
their  bravery  and  fidelity  to  their  employers. 
They  go  in  parties,  called  destas,  under  chosen 
leaders  of  their  own  tribes,  chiefly  Afi'ghans  and 
Beloochees,  the  latter  of  whom  inhabit  the 
country  on  the  Indus,  above  as  well  as  below 
the  Scinde  frontier.  The  figure  to  the  right  of 
the  central  one  is  a  portrait  of  a  soldier  of 
Bhawlpoor,  remarkable  for  the  scantiness  of  the 
turbans  they  wear,  and  the  length  of  their  hair, 
which  they  are  fond  of  oiling,  and  wearing  in 
ringlets  to  their  shoulders.  The  figure  to  the 
left  pourtrays  a  citizen  of  Moultan.  The  cos- 
tume diflers  principally  in  the  over-garment, 
which  is  of  blue  check,  bordered  with  red.  The 
turban  is  scanty,  the  front  and  crown  blue,  and 
the  sides  and  back  red,  embroidercil  with  gold. 
These  troojis  have  been  allies  with  the  English, 
and  have  generally  proved  very  faithful  and 
courageous. 


Severity  of  the  Season. — An  editor  out 
west  has  so  bad  a  cold  that  the  water  freezes  on 
his  face  when  he  attempts  to  wash  it. 


nE«  ARE  OF  FRAUD. 

We  thought  we  had  said  enough  about  the 
matiner  in  which  travelling  agents  have  swindled 
the  public  in  connection  with  our  paper,  but  it 
seems  that  therg  are  still  persons  that  arc  blind 
enough  to  subscribe  in  tliis  manner.  And  we 
have  now  before  us  a  letter  from  Port  Huron, 
Michigan,  informing  ns  of  one  of  these  swind- 
lers who  calls  himself  E.  A.  Hayncs,  and  who, 
representing  him.self  as  our  agent,  has  been  col- 
lecting motley  for  the  Pictorial  and  Flag.  Now 
let  us  say,  once  more  for  all,  that  we  have  no 
travelling  agents,  do  not  want  any,  and  will  not 
cmi>Ioy  them.  The  only  legitimate  way  of  sub- 
scribing for  a  paper  is  to  enclose  the  money  di- 
rect to  the  office  of  publication ;  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  the  matter.  Send  your  subscrip- 
tions, then,  through  the  post-office  direct. 


ESMERELDA: 
THE  ITALIAN  PEASANT  GIRL. 

A    ROMANCE    OF    RAVENNA. 
BY    GEO.    CANNING    UILL. 

This  interesting  story,  just  eom])lcted  in  the 
Flag  of  our  Union,  is  now  published  in  book  form, 
and  is  for  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots 
throughout  the  country.  This  talc,  like  all  that 
we  issue,  is  extremely  interesting  in  its  plot  and 
detail,  while  its  moral  influence  is  most  unex- 
ceptionable. No  talcs  or  sketches  are  published 
in  either  the  Pictorial  or  Flag  without  a  strict 
regard  for  their  moral  tendency  as  well  as  in- 
trinsic merit. 


St.  Valentine's  Day. — On  the  f^rst  page  of 
the  present  number  we  have  presented  our  rea- 
ders with  a  Valentine,  allcgorically  illustrating 
the  return  of  this  time  honored  and  amusing 
festal  day.  The  story  of  love  is  tolil  upon  its 
face,  where  lover  and  mistress,  Cupid  and  trans- 
fixed hearts,  are  all  emblematically  arranged. 
Our  artist  has  given  us  a  very  ha]ipy  scene,  and 
finely  conceived  in  its  detail. 

The  Bound  Volume. — We  are  sorry  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  demand  for 
the  bound  volumes  of  the  Pictorial.  We  had  no 
idea  that  the  call  for  them  would  be  so  large  ; 
but  the  hurry  is  now  over,  and  those  who  hav« 
waited  so  patiently  can  be  supplied.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  volume  we  shall  be  better 
prepared  and  be  able  to  supply  the  largest  orders 
at  once. 


«  ^  •  ^  » 


Vice  versa. — When  we  get  comfartalde  roads 
all  the  way  to  Charleston  and  Savannah,  the 
northern  fashionables  and  invalids  will  go  to  those 
cities  to  get  rid  of  cold  weather,  as  the  southern- 
ers come  north  to  be  rid  of  the  hot  weather. 


Queer. — A  horse  without  hair  has  been 
caught  on  the  plains  of  Venezuela,  and  taken  to 
London  for  exhibition.  The  skin  resembles  In- 
dia rubber,  and  is  as  soft  as  velvet. 


Cheap. — Quails  are  selling  in  Chillicothc  at 
75  cents  a  dozen,  and  the  Gazette  says,  that  a 
man  recently  caught  fifty  rabbits  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  public  square  of  that  city. 

Of  Course. — Mr.  Quayle,  who  is  giving  con- 
certs in  the  Chinese  Museum  in  Philadelphia,  is 
Baid  to  have  an  "  excellent  bill." 
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In  this  city,  by  Rey.  .Toseph  Carominss,  Mr.  CalTin 
Clark,  of  Groton,  Vt.,  to  Mi.^s  Lucy  Ann  Frost. 

By  Itev.  Alexander  Bluikie,  Mr.  Simon  Fra^er  to  Miss 
Isabella  McKay. 

By  Kev.  I)r.  Lothrop,  Mr.  Charles  Gushing  ^'^afe  to 
Miss  Sarah  Johnson. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  James  A.  Jones  to  Miss  Sa- 
rah A.  Ellis. 

At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  William  S.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Samuel 
Moore  to  Miss  Emily  Anderson. 

At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ilall,  Mr.  George  Trask  to 
Miss  Debonth  S.  Nichols. 

At  Medford,  by  Rev  Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  Mr.  Alexander 
S.  Symmes,  of  Medford,  to  Miss  Sarah  .1.  Livermore. 

At  ?alem,  Mr.  James  Ilathaway  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Drink  water. 

At  Lowell,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Stillson  to 
Miss  Lucinda  M.  I*ack:ird. 

At  Nenburyport,  Mr.  John  H.  Wiggln  to  Miss  Julia  A. 
Osgood. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  hy  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler,  Capt.  Charles 
Prhice.  of  Falmouth,  to  Misn  Martha  A.  Evans. 

At  Charleston,?.  C.by  '**''^'-  ^'i*-  Cook,  Mr.  A.  AV.  Jones, 
of  Richmond,  Ya.,  to  Misa  Lucy  A.  Bazin,  of  Boston. 

At  Waranhani,  S.  A.,  Ilufili  Evans,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Jose- 
phine .Augusta  Sjintos,  formerly  of  Salem,  Mass. 

At  Honolulu,  Sandwich  IsiamJs,  Capt.  Lemuel  Ljon, 
formerly  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  to  Mrs.  Ilaunah  T.  Carter. 


In  this  city,  Henry  Tilden,  youn(;est  son  of  Rev.  E.  S. 
Gannett,  D.  D.,  10  years;  Mrs.  Ann  Carson,  49;  Mr.  I'at- 
rick  Foley,  27  ;  Annie  P.,  only  diuinhtrnf  George  J.  and 
Sarah  Ann  Homer,  2  yearn,  3  ntnnths  ;  Mrs.  Sara  .  G., 
Wife  of  Mr.  Abner  G.  Adams;  Mr.  (ieortce  M.  Loyd,  33; 
Miss  Harriet  Farrar  French,  41  ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Machias 
Johnston,  29. 

At  CharWptown,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  wif.- of  William  P.  Hall, 
28  years  3  months. 

At  South  Boston,  Martha  D^iras  Christina,  eld>^flt 
daughter  of  T.  D.  McG<e,  Esq.,  3  years. 

At  Brookline,  Mrs.  Jane  II.,  wife  uf  T.  Uenrj  Perkins, 
23  years,  6  months. 

At  Shirley,  Mr.  Georpe  Barrett.  37- 

At  Lynn,  widow  Elizjtbfth  Silshi'e.  81. 

At  Newbury,  Mr.  Dudley  G.  Woodbridge,  22  years 
9  months. 

At  Littleton,  Mrs.  Martha  S.  Perkins,  26,  wife  of  Capt. 
Plaisted  H.  Perkins,  of  bark  Maine. 

At  Sewburgh,  Me.,  George  U.  Kcnnard,  formerly  of 
Brigliton,  36. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Mr.  Na*haniel  B.  Allen,  26;  Mr. 
John  Harmon,  21 :  Miss  Jiarah  R.  .Inr  Ian,  23. 

At  Eastport,  Me.,  Dea.  t^ekiel  Prinee,  91,  formerly  of 
Newburjport,  Mass. 

At  Baltimore,  Lemuel  Ludden,  Esq.,  fonnerly  of  Bos- 
ton, 61. 

At  Chaileston,  S.  C,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Harrison,  a  native 
of  Boston,  93- 
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A  RjCCOTil  of  the  l>eautiful  attti  rcseful  in  Art, 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  ele 
^Jint  and  available  form,  a  w«M'kly  litirary  melange  of  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Ma  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  th« 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  entn*avings,  by  eminent  artists,  ot 
notable  objects, current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  meu  and  uiannerw,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  it-*  desii^n,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
cont;iin  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  ea.'it<*rn  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamer.*'  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  line  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  n()t*'d  character  in  the  world,  hoth  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  .'*cenery,  t-iken  from  life,  will  al^o  be 
given,  with  nuni'.-rous  !«peciineus  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  tine  ssttiu  surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specin.tfu 
of  art.  It  contains  fifteen  buiidred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  m.itUi  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.     It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  urij^i- 
nal  mi.scelUiny  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  stricte^t  and 
highest  ti  ne  of  nioralitv.  and  to  encounige  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respcct<*d,  and  sought  after  for  its 
combined  excellencies. 

TEKMS:  $2  00  PER  VOLUME. 
OR  $4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

INVARIABLY    IN    ADVANCB. 

Eax^h  six  months  conipletAi.s  a  volume,  pommenoingj  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  uiakiug  two  volumes 
per  year. 

tCy  One  copy  of  the  Flag  op  om  Union,  and  one  ropy 
of  the  Pictorial  Drawino-IIoom  Companion,  one  vear, 
for  S5  00 

The  Pictorial  nRAWiNG-ItnoM  Companion  may  be  ob- 
t  ed  at  any  of  the  periodi^-al  depots  throughout  the 
f     ntry,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by 

F.   GLEASON,  Boston,  Mass. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FEMALE   BANDIT. 

BT   LIECTENANT   MOBRAT. 

In  olden  time  there  reigned  a  beautiful  young 
queen,  in  Portugal,  who  was  no  less  romantic 
than  lovely.  At  an  early  age  called  to  discharge 
the  responsible  duties  of  the  thro\ic,  she  brought 
to  the  chair  of  state  a  strength  of  mind  and  a 
power  of  judgment  that  placed  her  councillors 
often  at  fault,  and  curried  her  triumphantly 
through  many  trying  scenes  and  emergencies. 
As  pure  in  character  as  she  was  beautiful  in  per- 
son, she  was  possessed  of  the  most  unwavering 
courage,  and  strong  in  conscious  purity  of  pur- 
pose. She  ventured  where  others  might  well 
have  hesitated  before  they  advanced.  In  short, 
Maratina  was  a  queen  in  every  sense  of  the 
■word. 

At  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  Portugal,  as 
well  as  Spain,  was  oveiTun  by  predatory  bands 
of  robbers  and  banditti,  against  whom  the  efforts 
of  the  government  proved  utterly  powerless. 
These  bands,  knowing  well  the  power  of  combi- 
nation, and  indeed  that  an  organized  connection 
between  themselves  was  their  only  salvation,  be- 
came knit  together  by  the  bonds  of  common  in- 
terest, and  were  so  inimitably  united  and  so 
well  disciplined,  that  government  was  actually 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  against  them.  The 
regular  soldiers  were  tired  of  fighting  after  the 
guerilla  style  that  was  necessary  in  such  war- 
fare, and  threatened  open  revolt  if  brought  again 
into  the  service  against  the  banditti. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  at  the  time  our 
story  commences,  and  into  one  of  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  robbers  we  wish  to  conduct  the 
reader,  while  we  introduce  some  of  our  principal 
characters. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  a  clear,  summer's  day. 
The  sun  was  warming,  with  its  genial  rays,  a 
partially-cleared  spot  on  the  mountain  side,  near 
the  town  of  Mayence.  The  spot  was  an  area  of 
some  three  or  four  acres,  and  about  its  grounds 
were  lounging,  carelessly,  a  score  or  two  of  brig- 
ands. Most  of  them  bearing  their  arms  about 
their  person,  except  the  short  carbine,  common 
to  that  period,  and  they  were  stacked  together 
in  a  pile  before  the  entrance  of  what  appeared 
a  rude  cave,  half  natural,  half  artificial,  over  the 
dosr  of  which  appeared  a  rude  crucifix  and 
a  niche  enclosing  a  group  of  saints. 

In  the  foreground  there  sat  upon  a  stone  a 
young  cavalier,  who  seemed  to  be  chatting  quite 
indifferently  with  one  whose  dress  betokened 
him  cliief  of  those  rude  mountaineers.  A  glance 
showed  that  he  was  a  prisoner  there,  for  just  be- 
fore him  lay  his  open  valise,  the  contents  quite 
gone,  and  different  members  of  the  troop  were 
regaling  themselves  with  cigars  of  quite  too  fine 
a  brand  to  have  come  into  their  possession  by 
any  ordinary  course  of  events.  Though  the 
cavalier  was  a  prisoner,  yet  he  seemed  to  accom- 
modate liimself  to  circumstances,  and  very  phi- 
losophically made  the  best  of  his  situation.  He 
was  a  fine,  manly-looking  follow,  and  bore  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  gentleman. 

"  How  long  do  you  propose  to  detain  me  V 
asked  the  cavalier  of  his  captor. 

"  Until  our  leader,  the  fair  Inizilla,  shall  ar- 
rive." 

"  A  woman  !  does  a  woman  lead  you  V 

"  Yes." 

"  That  is  strange !" 
"  Not  at  all." 

"  Does  she  lead  you  in  your  predatory  excur- 
sions V 

"  No ;  but  governs  us.     Her  wish  is  law." 
"  And  how  many  do  you  number  ?" 
"  This  immediate  band  numbers  but  half  a 
hundred,  but  all  the  mountaineers  of  Portugal 
are  leagued  together,  and  she  is  mistress  of  the 
league." 

"  This  is  strange  !  I  shall  look  with  not  a  lit- 
tle interest  for  her  arrival.  No  less  on  account 
of  herself  than  my  own  prospects  of  release." 

"  No  doubt  she  will  free  you.  She  always 
does  that,  but  leaves  the  plunder  to  us." 

"  Singular!  Who  is  this  mistress  of  the  ban- 
ditti 1" 

"None  know,  save  that  she  has  gained  the 
control  of  us  all.' 

As  the  dusk  of  evening  began  to  shroud  the 
sky,  there  came  into  the  open  area  a  coujjle  of 
horses  and  riders.  They  proved  to  be  a  lady 
and  a  single  male  attendant.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  was  marked.  The  woman  was 
young,  petite,  and  beautiful ;  her  attendant,  a 
man  of  tome  forty  years,  was  of  extraordinarv 


strength,  and  stern,  fearless  bearing,  and  even 
beside  those  of  the  band  where  he  dismounted, 
he  looked  as  though  he  might  have  mastered  a 
score  of  them  single-handed. 

All  rose  as  the  lady  dismounted,  and  shouted, 
'•Our  mistress  Inizilla!   long  life  to  our  loved 

mistress !" 

Waving  a  kindly  response  to  them,  she  ap- 
proached the  leader,  and  taking  him  one  side, 
learned  the  particulars  of  the  capture  of  the  pris- 
oner. Then  turning  to  him,  she  told  him  in  the 
sweetest  voice  he  had  ever  listened  to,  that  he 
should  soon  be  placed  at  liberty  again,  but  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  remain  a  pris- 
oner until  the  morrow,  when  he  should  depart 
once  more  on  his  way. 

Don  Hcranzo  was  a  noble  Spanish  cavalier, 
who  had  travelled  and  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  yet  he  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  woman  be- 
fore him  as  though  he  had  never  seen  one  so 
lovely. 

'•  Do  yon  not  fear  to  be  among  such  people  as 
these  V  he  asked  of  her. 
"Fear?" 
"  Yes,  lady." 

"  I  fear  nothing,  sir."  she  said,  touching  sig- 
nificantly the  jewelled  hilt  of  her  stiletto.  "  And 
then  these  people  are  my  friends ;  they  would 
risk  life  and  limb  to  serve  me." 

"But,  lady,  your  beauty,  so  extraordinary — " 
"Nay,  nay,  sir,  you  are  complimentary." 
"  Only  honest,  I  assure  you  ;"  for  till  this  hour 
I  never  beheld  one — " 

"  Tut,  tut,  that  will  do  for  the  present,"  inter- 
rupted the  lady,  holding  up  her  riding  whip, 
half  vexed,  half  pleased  at  his  words. 

Presently  a  rude  supper  was  prepared,  and 
while  Inizilla's  seat  was  placed  by  itself,  and  her 
repast  arranged  alone,  the  rest  of  the  band  threw 
themselves  upon  the  green  sward,  and  partook 
of  their  supper.  Inv-iting  him  to  join  her,  the 
mistress  of  the  robbers  talked  pleasantly  and 
most  agreeably  to  Don  Hcranzo,  until  astonished 
at  her  intelligence  no  less  than  her  beauty,  he 
felt  the  moments  gliding  with  lightning  speed. 

In  vain  were  his  entreaties  to  induce  her  to 
abandon  the  mode  of  life  she  followed.  He  told 
her  he  was  but  an  humble  Spanish  cavalier,  but 
that  if  she  would  swear  upon  the  cross  to  leave 
the  wild  associates  about  her,  and  be  his  fiiithful 
wife,  he  would  bind  himself  to  her  upon  the 
spot. 

"  How  dare  you  thus  propose  to  one  whom 
you  do  not  know  ? '  she  asked. 

"  I  know  that  no  deceit  could  lurk  beneath 
those  eyes,"  he  replied ;  '■  that  no  guile  could  be 
harbored  in  that  bosom,  or  cruelty  find  a  resting- 
place  in  your  heart." 

"  You  have  known  me  but  three  hours." 
"  True. ' 

"And  would   bind   yourself  to  one  for  life, 
when  you  find  me  engaged  with  such  associates." 
"  Yes." 

"  It  is  strange,"  she  replied,  musing  to  herself 
thoughtfully. 

"  But  there  is  a  price  set  upon  my  head." 
"  I  cai'c  not,  I  will  protect  you,  and  in  some 
other  land  lead  you  into  that  class  of  society 
you  were  born  to  ornament." 

A  gratified  smile  overspread  her  features,  but 
still  she  replied  ;  "  This  cannot  be,  or  at  least  we 
must  talk  no  more  of  it  now — to-morrow,  per- 
haps, we  shall  meet  again.  Whither  do  you 
travel ?" 

"  To  Lisbon." 

"  'T  is  well.    Now,  sir,  good  night." 
"  One   token   of  remembrance,"   asked   Don 
Heranzo. 

"  I  have  nothing  unless  it  be  this  c.ill,"  she  re- 
plied, unscrewing  a  silver  whistle  from  her  riding 
whip  and  handing  it  to  him. 

The  cavalier  took  the  token  with  thanks,  and 
did  not  fail  to  kiss  the  little  hand  that  presented 
it. 

On  the  mon'ow  when  he  awoke,  liis  hor.se 
stood  at  tlio  entrance  of  the  cave,  ready  for  his 
departure.  His  valise  was  there,  too,  with  the 
contents  returaed,  all  save  the  cigars  that  had 
been  consumed. 

•■  IIow  is  it  that  I  find  my  property  restored?" 
he  asked  of  the  cliief. 

"  Our  mistress  ordered  it." 
"  Indeed !" 

"  Yes,  it  is  often  her  way." 
"  Can  I  see  her  ?" 
"  Slie  departed  last  night." 
"  Where  has  she  gone  '." 

"  I  know  not.  Her  movements  arc  all  secret, 
sudden,  and  untraceable  as  those  of  the  wind." 

"  Well,  adieu,  captain,  and  thanks  for  ray 
night's  lodging." 


Saying  which,  the  cavalier  mounted  his  horse 
and  was  soon  wending  his  way  down  the  moun- 
tain pass  towards  Lisbon. 

Don  Hcranzo,  after  passing  a  few  days  in  the 
capital,  found  himself  quite  miserable.  Ho  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  beautiful  female  robber 
in  the  mountain  pass.  He  was  dull,  stupid  ;  and 
those  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters  in  Lisbon, 
set  him  down  a.s  either  crazy  or  halfwitted,  and 
felt  relieved  that  he  sought  their  society  no  more 
than  he  did.  At  last  he  resolved  once  more  to 
seek  the  robber's  retreat  in  the  mountains,  and 
strive  again  to  see  one  who  had  so  completely 
bewitched  him. 

With  this  purpose  he  once  more  sought  out 
the  path,  and  finally  reached  the  cave ;  but  the 
robbers  were  gone.  They  rarely  occupied  one 
spot  any  great  length  of  time,  and  had  been 
gone  from  this  for  days.  Disappointed  and 
unhappy,  the  cavalier  again  turned  his  steps  to- 
wards the  capital.  He  had  proceeded  but  a 
short  half  league  on  his  way,  when  there  dashed 
across  the  road  from  a  by-path,  the  figure  of  a 
horsewoman  followed  by  a  male  attendant.  The 
cavalier  was  but  a  moment  in  discovering 
that  the  lady  was  she  whom  he  sought,  and 
dashing  the  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides,  he  soon 
overtook  her. 

"  Ah,  Don  Heranzo,"  she  said,  gaily,  "  what 
brings  you  again  into  the  mountains  ?" 
"  Lady,  shall  I  tell  you,  truly  ?" 
"  Indeed,  yes." 

"  Your  own  bright  self,  then — naught  else,  be- 
lieve me." 

"  Where  did  you  expect  to  see  me  ?" 
"  At  the  cave  where  I  first  met  you." 
"  I  am  seldom  long  in  one  place,"  she  replied. 
"  But  I  have  found  you  now,  and  am  doubly 
repaid  for  my  trouble." 

The  lady,  who  had  drawn  up  her  horse  and 
was  walking  slowly  by  the  side  of  Don  Heranzo, 
looked  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
said : 

"  I  am  deeply  engaged  just  at  this  time,  Don 
Heranzo,  and  must  beg  you  to  leave  me — an- 
other time  and  I  will — " 

"  But,  lady,  I  find  myself  already  miserable 
unless  with  you.  Pray  do  not  let  me  again  lose 
sight  of  one  who — " 

"  Yes.  I  know  very  well  what  you  would  say, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  longer  with  yoi:, 
so  you  must  turn  your  horse  the  other  way,  and 
I  promise  you  at  another  time  that  I  will  meet 
you  on  more  agreeable  terms." 

"Lady,  I  know  not  the  reason  why,  but  I  feel 
instantly  the  inclination  to  obey  your  wishes 
though  so  adverse  to  my  own.  I  shall  leave  you, 
but  will  you  not  say  where  I  can  meet  you  ? 
This  doubt,  this  not  knowing  where  to  address 
you,  where  to  find  you  in  any  emergency,  is  too 
painful  for  me  to  bear." 

"I  will  find  the  means  for  our  meeting; 
enough,  farewell!"' 

"  Lady,  I  obey,  however  unpleasant  it  be  for 
me,"  replied  the  cavalier,  turning  bis  horse's 
head  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  Stay,  Don  Heranzo,  I  like  your  promptness." 
As  she  said  this,  she  ungloved  her  right  hand 
and  held  it  towards  him.  The  cavalier  dis- 
mounted quickly,  pressed  it  tenderly  to  his  lips, 
mounted  onee  more,  waved  his  cap  in  farewell, 
and  dashed  off  towards  Lisbon. 

The  next  morning  there  was  paraded  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital  a  large  placard  on  which  it 
was  detailed  that  certain  large  robberies  had 
taken  place,  and  one  in  particular  which  was 
named ;  and  that  it  was  believed  that  a  woman 
was  at  the  head  of  the  robbers :  indeed  that 
affairs  had  assumed  so  peculiar  a  condition  that 
any  information  which  could  be  rendered  to  the 
government  concerning  the  late  operations  of 
the  banditti,  or  a  description  ever  so  trifling  giv- 
en concerning  the  woman  who  seemed  to  act  as 
the  chief  of  the  robbers,  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  value,  and  a  princely  sum  was 
offered  for  any  such  information. 

When  Don  Heranzo  read  this,  he  knew  full 
well  to  whom  it  referred.  But  though  the  sum 
offered  for  a  description  of  her  whom  only  yes- 
ternight he  had  seen  and  conversed  with  would 
have  filled  his  ])urse  for  years  to  come  with 
plenty,  yet  he  only  trembled  for  fear  some  one 
would  be  able  to  give  such  information  as  would 
lead  to  her  detection  and  arrest. 

Scarcely  had  he  dined,  before  he  was  arrested 
by  a  file  of  government  soldiers  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  the  head  of  the  police  called  upon 
him  and  declared  that  he  was  a  suspected  per- 
son. In  vain  did  he  offer  to  produce  his  letters 
of  introduction  to  show  who  he  was.  Nothing 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  officials. 


Finally  after  a  couple  of  days  passed  here,  it 
was  made  known  to  him  that  the  government 
had  certain  proof  of  his  having  been  in  the  rob- 
bers' quarter  voluntarily,  and  also  of  his  having 
more  than  once  met  the  leader  of  the  banditti, 
who  was  a  woman.  When  thus  charged  with 
these  facts,  he  was  too  chiv,aIrous  in  his  disposi- 
tion to  deny  them,  and  frankly  acknowledged 
them  to  be  true.  This  seemed  to  implicate  him 
deeply,  and  his  own  evidence  condemned  him. 
His  motives  in  thus  voluntarily  seeking  out  the 
robbers'  abode  were  demanded  ;  but  without  be- 
traying his  love  he  could  not  divulge  this,  and 
therefore  refused  to  speak. 

In  vain  were  all  the  threats  by  the  officers, 
and  the  threatened  sentence  of  death  by  the 
queen  if  he  did  not  speak  out.  At  last,  finding 
their  efforts  in  vain,  a  free  pardon  was  offered 
him  provided  he  would  write  out  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  woman 
who  led  the  banditti,  that  she  might  be  brought 
to  justice.  Though  suffering  from  the  damps  of 
the  prison,  the  miserable  fare  and  the  prospect 
of  even  death  itself  the  young  cavalier  stoutly 
refused,  and  at  last  told  the  government  official 
that  he  might  save  himself  further  trouble,  for 
that  no  earthly  force  could  make  him  divulge 
aught  of  the  woman  to  whom  they  referred. 

Still  another  day  elapsed,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  queen  and  her  council,  doubt- 
less to  receive  his  sentence  of  death. 

It  was  a  proud  and  stately  presence  that  he 
was  ushered  into ;  and  after  some  unimportant 
preliminaries  and  business  arrangements.  Her 
Majesty's  privy  council  informed  Don  Heranzo 
that  the  great  league  of  the  banditti  had  been 
completely  broken  up,  that  they  had  received  a 
free  pardon  at  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty  and 
had  been  enrolled  into  the  service  of  govern- 
ment, that  there  no  longer  existed  any  organized 
opposition  to  the  government ;  but  still  as  it  was 
a  profound  secret  what  mind  had  so  controlled 
the  robbers,  and  who  it  was  that  had  acted  as 
their  mistress,  a  person  as  little  known  to  t'ne 
robbers  themselves — save  for  her  good  counsel 
and  munificence — as  she  was  to  tlie  councillor 
himself,  that  it  was  very  important  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  know  and  ferret  out  this  woman,  not 
to  harm  her.  but  that  she  too  might  enjoy  the 
general  pardon,  and  be  induced  to  exert  her  pow- 
ers in  some  more  virtuous  and  worthy  channel. 
The  privy  council  then  showed  the  cavalier  that 
as  there  no  longer  existed  any  anxiety  as  re- 
garded her  safety,  that  he  might  speak  and  be 
himself  free. 

'■  If  she  desired  to  bo  known,"  replied  Don 
Heranzo,  "  she  would  have  sought  the  general 
pardon,  graciously  granted  by  the  queen." 

"  Perhaps  she  does  not  understand  its  import." 
"  I  cannot  speak  for  her,"  replied  the  cavalier, 
"  but  she  has  trusted  me,  and  no  power  .shall 
make  me  open  my  lips  about  her.  Though, 
truth  to  say,  my  lord,  I  could  give  you  no  relia- 
ble information  of  h(r." 

A  wave  of  the  queen's  hand  cleared  the  room 
of  all  save  the  privy  councillor. 

"My  lord,'  she  said,  'you  too  may  retire. 
We  would  be  alone  with  the  prisoner.' 

Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  behind  the  coun- 
cillor wlicn  her  majesty  rose,  and  throwing  back 
the  veil  from  her  face,  turned  towards  Don 
Heranzo. 

"  By  my  hope  of  grace,  but  this  is  no  other 
than  the  female  bandit !'' 
"  Hush,  Don  Heranzo  !" 
"  I  am  all  amazement !'' 

"  I  wonder  not.  You  and  one  faithful  follower 
are  the  only  two  beings  who  know  Ini/illa  and 
Maratina  the  queen,  to  be  the  same.  Your  stead- 
fastness, your  honor  and  faithfulness  have  made 
me  your  friend.  It  has  been  more  me  than  my 
councillor  who  have  urged  you  thus.  I  would 
prove  one  who  had  pleased  me  so  well  at  first. 
Henceforth,  Don  Heranzo,  you  are  our  friend." 
"  Your  majesty  overwhelms  me  with  lionor," 
he  replied.  "  But  what  possible  object  could 
you  have  in  the  seeming  life  you  led  (' 

'All  efforts  to  break  up  the  robbers  had  failed. 
T  resolved  to  learn  their  secrets,  to  be  their  true 
friend  and  finally  to  reconcile  them  to  the  law. 
This  I  have  succeeded  in  doing,  though  my  se- 
cret must  remained  sacred.  To  you  I  need  hard- 
ly say  this.  I  have  found  you  actuated  by  true 
honor." 

A  slight  pause  took  place. 
'•  But  why  do  you  look  so  sad,  Don  Hcranzo  ?" 
asked  llie  queen. 

"  Your  majesty,  I  am  sad  that  I  find  you  so 
for  above  me  now  that  I  can  7icver  hope.  As  a 
wandering  mountaineer,  I  loved  you,  would  have 
wedded  you ;  but  as  queen  of  I'ortugal,  your 
majesty  sees  at  once,  what  a  change  comes  over 
the  spirit  of  my  dream. " 

"Don  Heranzo,"  said  her  majesty,  "I  have 
taken  care  in  the  short  interim  of  our  ac(|uaint- 
ance  to  karn  who  you  arc.  I  have  te«ttd  vour 
personal  good  qualities — I  need  say  no  nu)rc." 
As  she  spoUc,  her  hand,  the  same  he  had  kissed 
in  the  niounlains.  was  extended  towards  him 
and  pressed  to  his  lip«! 

Don  Heranzo  was  nearly  a  year  in  passing 
through  the  various  grades  of  honor  near  the 
throne  until  he  filled  the  post  of  privy  councillor, 
and  ere  the  close  of  a  twelvenionili.  the  pope 
sanctioned  a  union  between  the  young  cavalier, 
who  was  a  ])ri^oner  in  the  mountain  pass,  and 
the  lady  who  ransomed  his  property  from  the 
banditti. 
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A\  ODD  WAY. 

A  woman,  it  is  stated,  was  lately  bnricd  in  a 
grave  vanl,  near  London,  wlio  had  lieen  dead  up- 
wards of  live  years,  a  near  relation  having  left  hci 
an  annuity  of  £30  to  be  paid  on  the  first  day  of 
eaeh  and  every  year,  so  long  as  she  should  re- 
main on  earth.  In  consequence  of  this  legacy, 
her  surviving  husband  hired  a  little  room  over  a 
stable  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  dwelling, 
where  she  was  kept  in  a  lead  coffin  until  after 
his  death. 


More  Insaxitt. — We  learn  that  Mr.  Barber, 
a  deacon  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Warwick, 
has  become  insane  in  consequence  of  surrender- 
ing himself  to  the  "  spiritual  writing  "  delusion. 
His  wife  and  other  members  of  the  family  are  in 
a  similar  state.  This  delusion,  we  understand,  is 
now  pretty  generally  prevalent  in  Warwick  and 
Orange.  It  will  have  its  day,  and  then,  when  its 
victims  have  got  clear  of  it,  they  will  look  back 
with  astonishment  on  their  former  selves. 


Sagacitt. — A  fox  will  relieve  himself  of  fleas 
in  the  following  sagacious  manner : — He  takes  a 
feather  in  his  mouth,  and  gradually,  though 
slowly  enough,  backs  into  the  water,  first  legs 
and  tail,  then  body,  shoulders  and  head  to  the 
nose,  and  thus  compelling  the  fleas,  to  escape 
from  the  drowning  clement,  to  pass  over  the  nose 
to  the  bridge  of  a  feather,  which  is  then  submit- 
ted to  the  stream. 


Dr.I-Wino  too  Tight! — Louis  Napoleon  has, 
by  this  time,  no  doubt  consummated  the  threat- 
ened abolishment  of  tlio  "  Masonic  Lodges  "'  in 
France,  as  places  where  suspicion  and  fear  can 
see  lurking  some  of  the  uncxtingui.shed  sparks 
of  freedom.  Thus  he  will  go  on,  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  another,  till  he  suspects  evei7body'3 
hand  raised  against  him,  creating,  by  his  own 
apprehensions,  the  very  danger  he  dreads. 


A  Jewish  Rabbi. — Before  the  commence- 
ment of  business,  in  the  Senate  of  New  York, 
on  Monday,  the  prayer  which  is  usually  offered 
was  made  by  Rabbi  Wise,  the  minister  of  the 
Jewish  Synagogue  in  Albany.  Rabbi  Wise  is  a 
German  by  birth,  and  is  one  of  the  most  talent- 
ed of  the  Hebrew  clergy  in  this  country.  His 
writings  have  great  force,  and  are  marked  with 
distinguished  ability. 


«     ^a^      > 


No  GovEHNMEKT. — Mr.  Kerr,  our  Charge 
d'Aifairs  to  Nicaraugua,  has  been  several  months 
in  that  country  without  being  able  to  find  any 
responsible  government  to  which  he  might  pre- 
sent his  credentials.  At  last  advices  he  was  still 
pursuing  his  search  for  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  functionary  who  might  receive  him  in  an 
official  capacity. 

<       ^M^       > 

FoNNY. — The  Royal  Commissioners  have  re- 
ceived "  a  good  sized  room  full "  of  plans  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  surplus  proceeds  of  the 
Great  Exhibition.  Among  the  number  is  one 
project  for  a  gigantic  statue  of  I'rince  Albert, 
another  for  a  national  soup  kitchen,  another  for 
gilding  the  dome  of  St.  PauVs  Cathedral. 


Resigned. — Colonel  Alexander  McCling  has 
returned  to  his  home  in  Mississipjii,  from  Boli- 
via, where  he  had  been  the  accredited  minister 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States — a 
position  which  he  has  voluntarily  resigned. 


Given  ur. — The  projected  expedition  of 
Lieut.  Pirn,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  has 
been  abandoned.  The  Russian  government  not 
believing  in  its  practicability,  has  refu-sed  its 
countenance  to  the  scheme. 


Good  Sign. — Congress  has  gone  into  business 
earlier  than  usual.  A  number  of  private  bills 
have  already  passed  both  Houses,  and  some  im- 
portant public  acts  have  been  considerably 
advanced. 


Musical. — An  Englishman  has  made  Pischck, 
the  singer,  an  offer,  to  travel  with  him  to  Ame- 
rica and  give  concerts  during  one  year,  for 
which  he  is  to  receive  XCOOO. 


Insurance. — The  amount  of  property  insured 
in  London,  and  which  is  nightly  left  to  the  pro- 
tection  of   the    night    brigade    force,   exceeds 

£300,000,000. 

■  ^  ■  i»   I  — - 

Miss  Bremer. — ^Frederika  Bremer   is  about 

publishing  in  Germany  a  book  upon  the  World's 

Fair. 


illajiaiLie   ^atljcringa. 

Navigation  in  Chesapeake  bay  is  nowrcsumed. 

Massachusetts  has  one  hundred  and  thirty 
banks,  of  wliich  thirty  are  in  Boston. 

The  population  of  Chicago  is  now  estimated 
at  50,000,  including  the  suburbs. 

Professor  Kinkel  has  been  welcomed  in  New 
Orleans  by  the  Order  of  the  Lone  Star. 

Balzac  took  a  week,  sometimes,  to  write  a 
page.     He  was  a  fat  man,  and  never  an  editor. 

Henry  Woodin,  on  trial  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife,  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  has  been  acquitted. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  adopted  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  Kossuth's  plan  of  intervention. 

Forty-one  thousand  immcgrants  landed  in 
Canada  during  the  past  year,  and  of  this  number 
upward  of  twenty-two  thousand  were  Irish. 

Two  men  were  fined  three  dollars  and  a  half 
each,  in  Boston,  last  week,  for  playing  cards  on 
Sundat/. 

The  Branch  Bank  of  Virginia,  at  Portsmouth, 
was  entered  on  Sunday  night  and  robbed  of 
S75.000. 

The  schooner  Gen.  Worth  was  recently  cap- 
sized in  Lake  Pontchartrain,  Louisiana,  and 
thiee  of  her  crew  frozen  to  death. 

A  large  sea  eagle  was  shot  last  week  at  Ros- 
lyn,  L.  1.  It  measured  from  tip  to  tip  seven  feet 
nine  inches. 

It  is  said  that  the  secession  movements  in 
Mississippi  have  put  that  State  to  an  expense  of 
about  $140,000. 

Gen.  L.  W.  Ten  Broeck,  who  has  filled  vari- 
ous offices  of  trust,  died  at  his  residence  in  Liv- 
ingston, N.  Y.,  recentlj'. 

The  long  continuance  of  snow  upon  the 
ground  this  winter,  it  is  feared,  will  extirpate  the 
race  of  ijtKiils  in  New  Jersey. 

Kossuth  is  likely  to  remain  in  this  country,  if 
Austrian  intrigues  can  avail  in  preventing  his 
return  to  England. 

The  Whigs  in  Maine  Legislature  have  de- 
clared for  General  Scott  as  the  next  Whig  can- 
didate for  President. 

Signer  Corelli,  who  left  Boston  recently,  in 
impaired  health,  is  now  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  af- 
ter a  short  residence  at  Aiken. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
for  December  last,  were  $38,207  99,  of  which 
$26,533  were  for  publications  sold. 

Chevalier  Hulsemann,  it  is  said,  has  made  up 
with  the  L'nitcd  States,  ami  has  made  a  call  by 
leaving  cards  at  the  White  House. 

The  office  of  the  Petersburg  (Va.)  Intelli- 
gencer was  destroyed  by  fire  lately.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  paper  is  suspended. 

Four  free  negroes,  connected  with  a  Boston 
brig,  have  been  convicted  at  Galveston,  Texas, 
of  an  attempt  to  liberate  a  slave. 

It  is  stated  that  352,000  hogs  have  been  packed 
this  year  in  Cincinnati  against  335,000  last  year. 
The  latter,  perhaps,  were  kept  over. 

Virginia  owes  nearly  twelve  millions,  which, 
by  the  operation  of  the  new  sinking  fund,  she 
expects  to  pay  ofl'  in  thirty-three  years. 

The  year  1851  was  unfavorable  to  the  health 
of  "  Philadelj)hia  lawyers,''  no  less  than  seven- 
teen having  died  within  the  year. 

One  individual  sent  to  New  York,  by  express, 
last  week,  five  tons  of  smelts !  They  sell  at 
from  $80  to  $120  per  ton.  They  were  caught  in- 
nets  in  Maine. 

It  has  been  proposed  in  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture to  in(iuire  into  the  expediency  of  providing 
by  law  for  the  removal  of  free  negroes  from  the 
State. 

It  now  appears  that  Mr.  Rives  does  attend  the 
receptions  of  the  French  President,  who,  they 
say,  treats  the  American  Minister  with  particular 
cordiality. 

The  reports  of  the  Dahlonega  Branch  Mint 
the  past  vear.  show  the  receipt  of  gold  to  have 
been  $379,000,  of  which  $214,000  was  from 
California. 

In  the  prudent,  providing-for-a-rainy-daj'  State 
of  Massacluisetts,  there  are  forty-nine  saving 
banks,  in  which  are  deposited  sixteen  and  a  half 
million  of  dollars. 

The  schooner  Midas,  at  Savanna,  reports 
being  boarded  by  a  Brazilian  cruiser,  which  fired 
a  shot  across  her  stern,  and  overhauled  her 
papers. 

During  the  last  year,  the  wires  of  nine  men 
were  sent  to  the  Insane  Hospital,  in  Worcester, 
in  consequence,  in  almost  every  instance,  of  the 
departure  of  their  husl)ands  for  California. 

The  population  of  the  territory  of  Utah — a 
territory  which  has  hardly  yet  had  time  to  find 
its  way  into  tlie  majis — is  eleven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty. 

The  young  Princess  of  Spain  is  to  be  called 
after  her  mother  and  one  of  the  Saints.  Isabella 
is  the  maternal  name,  and  the  name  of  the  Saint 
is  Dominica  do  Salo*. 

I  is  asserted  that  the  naval  preparations  now 
making  arc  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  Japanese  to  respect  the  American  flag,  and 
not  interfere  with  the  liberties  of  American 
sailors. 

Rev.  Frederick  William  Kossuth,  a  near  rela- 
tive of  Kossuth  the  illustrious,  is  an  eminent 
Protestant  jiastor  in  Bohemia.  He  is  said  to 
have  displayed  the  same  daring  and  comprehen- 
sion in  ecclesiastical  aflfairs,  as  the  ''great  Mag- 
yar "  in  politics. 


Jbreign   illisccllanji. 

A  panorama  of  Nineveh,  from  Layard's  draw- 
ings, is  now  exhibiting  in  London. 

At  BoloL'na,  thirty-seven  brigands  were  lately 
captured  and  condemned — five  to  death  and  the 
rest  to  the  galleys. 

Ladies  in  Paris,  tMs  winter,  wear  cloth  cloaks, 
like  those  of  gentlemen,  and  carry  their  hands  in 
the  pockets  on  the  side. 

Miss  JIary  Russell  Milford  is  about  publish- 
ing her  reminiscences  of  the  literary  and  artistic 
celebrities  whom  she  has  known. 

There  has  been  a  coup  d'Etat  in  China,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Friend  of  India,  the  Emperor 
having  been  ohliged  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the 
usurper,  Tien  Tek. 

Loid  Palmerston  has  been  in  public  life  for 
fifty  years,  and  has  been  a  member  of  every  Cab- 
inet since  1809,  except  two,  those  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel. 

Mr.  Griffin,  a  chemist  in  Houndsditth,  has  ac- 
cidentally killed  himself  by  the  use  of  ether.  Ho 
was  found  dead  in  liis  bed  in  the  morning,  with 
a  towel  under  his  chin. 

One  million  persons  visited  the  London  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  during  the  year  of  the  Great 
Exliil)ition.  A  specimen  of  the  "  wingless  bird '' 
has  been  recently  added  to  the  collection. 

The  Sultan  has  just  issued  a  firman  in  favor 
of  Christian  Protestants,  allowing  them  to  meet 
togetlier  freely,  and  permiiting  their  marriages 
and  births  to  be  registered. 

Miss  Burdett  Cnutts  recently  provided  an 
excellent  dinner  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  aged 
and  destitute  women,  and  crowned  the  generous 
act  by  partaking  of  the  dinner  with  them. 

A  "  gentleman,"  who  was  rescued  from  drown- 
ing, lately,  in  England,  by  a  party  of  dockmen, 
rewarded  his  deliverers  with  sixpence  sterling, 
to  be  divided  among  them. 

Prince  Albert  was  so  much  gratified  by  the 
performance  of  the  Latin  play  by  the  boys  of 
the  Westminster  School,  that  he  requested  for 
them  an  extra  week's  holiday.    Granted,  of  course. 

Real  estate  has  more  value  in  New  York  than 
in  London.  The  '■  lots "  nearest  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Royal  Exchange,  would  sell  for 
less  than  the  same  number  of  feet  in  Wall  street. 

One  of  the  letters  of  congratulation  received 
by  Louis  Napoleon,  was  addressed  thus  : — "  To 
his  Majesty,  Monseigncur,  the  President  of  the 
French  liipuhlic  '  The  letter  came  from  the 
"  Mnnicijjal  Council  of  Isere." 

The  Swiss  Federal  Government  has  decided 
to  erect  lines  of  electric  telegraph  through  that 
Republic.  It  was  a  question  whether  it  should 
be  done  by  the  Government  or  by  private  com- 
panies ;  the  former  course  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority  in  the  Legislature. 


Joker's   ©lio. 


Sanbs  of  ©oil). 


An  honest  man  takes  delight  in  doing 

good. 

Ill  deeds  are  doubled  with  a  single  evil 

word. 

He  who  declares  all  men  knaves,  convicts 

at  least  one. 

No  manner  of  speaking  is  so  offensive  as 

giving  praise  and  closing  it  with  an  exception. 

An  old  negro  woman  once  prayed — "  O, 

Lord,  let  there  be  a  full  heaven  and  an  empty 
hell." 

How  many  are  there  like  Atalanta  in  the 

fable,  who  lost  the  race  by  stopping  to  pick  up 
the  golden  apple. 

A  cheerful  face  is  nearly  as  good  for  an 

invalid  as  healthy  weather.  To  make  a  sick 
man  think  he  is  dying,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
look  half  dead  yourself. 

Truth  being  founded  on  a  rock,  yon  may 

boldly  dig  to  see  its  foundations  wiihout  fear  of 
destroying  the  edifice  ;  but  falsehood  being  laid 
on  the  sand,  if  you  examine  its  foundations  you 
cause  its  fall. 

Francis  was  the  first  monarch  who  intro- 
duced ladies  at  his  court.  He  said,  in  a  style  of 
true  gallantry,  "that  a  drawing-room  without 
ladies  was  like  the  year  without  the  spring,  or 
rather  like  the  spring  without  flowers."' 

Selfishness  has  no   soul.     It  is  a  heart  of 

stone  encased  in  iron.  Selfishness  cannot  sec 
the  miseries  of  the  world — it  cannot  feel  the 
pangs  and  thrusts  of  hunger.  It  robs  its  own 
grave,  sells  its  own  bones  to  the  doctor,  and  its 
soul  to  the  dtvil. 

There  may  be — and  there  often  is,  indeed 

— a  regard  for  ancestry  which  nourishes  only  a 
weak  pride ;  as  there  is  also  a  care  for  posterity, 
which  only  disguises  habitual  avarice,  or  liides 
the  workings  of  a  low  and  grovelUng  humanity. 

A  man's  genius  is  always,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  life,  much  unknown  to  himself  as  to 
others  ;  and  it  is  only  after  frequent  trials,  at- 
tended with  success,  tliat  he  dares  think  himself 
equal  to  the  undertakings  in  -nhich  those  who 
have  succeeded  have  fixed  the  admiration  of 
mankind. — Hume 

Tlie  Mussulman  writers  spe.ik  of  an  igno- 
rant Arab,  who,  being  asked  how  he  knew  any- 
thing about  the  existence  of  a  God.  replied  : — 
"Just  as  I  know  by  the  tracks  in  the  sand  whe- 
ther a  man  or  beast  has  passed  there,  so,  when  I 
survey  the  heavens  with  its  bright  stars,  and  the 
earth  with  its  productions,  do  I  feel  the  exist- 
ence and  power  of  God." 


"Very  cool — Keeping  out  of  doors  because  the 
sheriff  is  in  your  house. 

AVhen  does  a  man  bite  worse  than  a  bed-bug  ■? 
When  he's  a  hum-bug. 

A  negro  was  recently  arrested  for  playing  on 
a  fiddle  on  Sunday,  and  thereby  violixtins  the 
Sabbath. 

If  the  eaith  takes  twenty-four  hours  to  get 
round  the  sun,  how  many  hours  will  it  take  for 
a  son  to  get  round  an  angry  father  ? 

What  peojjle  have  a  geographical  reason  for 
being  drunk  '.  Those  who  do  not  live  in  the 
Temperate  zone. 

The  question,  whether  dead  bodies  should  bo 
stolen  for  the  benefit  of  surgical  science,  is  said 
to  be  a, grave  subject. 

There  is  a  barbers  shop  directly  under  the 
Lynn  News  office.  It  is  not  every  printer  who 
is  above  shaving,  in  his  business. — Lynn  Neu-s. 

An  exchange  infers  that  Drydcn  wasn"t  op- 
posed to  mint  juleps,  from  a  remark  he  once 
made,  that  "  straws  may  be  made  the  instruments 
of  happiness." 

The  London  Punch  hopes  that  Francis  Jo- 
seph, of  Austria,  is  prepared  with  purgative 
medicines,  as  the  "Kossuth  fever  "'is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  a  breaking  out  in  Hungary. 

A  sailor,  looking  serious  in  a  certain  chapel 
in  Boston,  was  asked  by  the  clergyman,  if  he 
felt  any  change,  whereupon  the  tar  ])ut  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  and  replied,  "  I  have  not  a  cent." 

A  worthy  old  captain  of  a  volunteer  corps  at 
a  field  day,  before  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  order- 
ing his  company  to  fall  backwards,  in  order  to 
dress  with  the  line,  and  gave  the  word,  "  Adcance 
three  paces  backwards .''' 

Punch  says  that  the  friends  of  Louis  Napole- 
on insist  that  he  has  acted  with  impartiality  to- 
wards the  soldiers  and  the  people,  for  if  he  gave 
wine  to  the  military,  he  did  not  fail  to  give  the 
citizens  a  taste  of  the  grape. 

"  Come,  Bill,  it's  ten  o'clock,  and  I  think  we 
had  better  be  going,  for  it  is  time  honest  men 
were  at  home."  •■  Well,  yes,"  was  the  answer, 
"  I  must  be  off,  but  you  needn't  hurry  on  that 
account." 

Some  years  ago.  there  appeared  in  the  Eng- 
lish papers  an  advertisement,  which  much  re- 
sembles pur  notions  of  an  Irish  bull,  in  these 
words,  which  are  the  title  to  the  advertisement: 
— ■■  Every  man  his  own  icashericom-m  !'' 

A  person  complained  to  Dr.  Franklin  of  hav- 
ing been  insulted  by  one  who  called  him  a  ras- 
cal. "  What  did  you  call  him  ;"  asked  Franklin. 
"  I  called  bira  a  rascal,'  was  the  reply.  "  Well," 
said  Franklin,  "  I  guess  you  both  spoke  the 
truth." 

The  soldier  that  dreamed  that  his  lady-love 
was  a  fox,  while  he  was  a  hound,  leaping  in 
buck-skin  breeches,  just  behind  her.  has  had  his 
head  shaved,  and  placed  under  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water.  Let  this  prove  a  warning  to  other 
members  of  the  militia. 

A  celebrated  itinerant  preacher  of  the  present 
day  held  forth,  a  short  time  since,  at  Daneville, 
Pa.  On  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  preach, 
he  recinestcd  the  ladies  not  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren when  they  came  to  hear  him.  He  thought 
it  was  enough  to  hear  one  crying  aloud  in  ihe 
wilderness  at  a  time. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UMON, 

AN  ELEGANT,  MORAL  AND  REFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and 
pot-tic  gems,  ;ind  orii^imLl  prize  tiles,  writt^'n  expressly  for 
this  paper,  and  at  a  very  Kreat  cost.  In  polities,  and  on 
all  sectarian  questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral.  Nothing  of 
an  immoral  nature  will  ever  be  admitted  into  its  columns  ; 
therefore  making  it  emphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  TUE  HOME  CHICLE. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Flao  is  now  the 
lending  ivfekhj paper  in  the  United  States,  and  its  literary 
contents  are  allowed  by  the  best  jvidg^s  to  be  unsurpassed. 

It  contJiins  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  enable  us  to  give  the  greate.'-t  possible 
amount  of  inteUicenee.  No  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  in  of 

THE    MAMMOTH   SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader 
An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged* 
and  every  department  is  under  the  most  finished  and  per- 
fect system  that  experience  can  suggest,  or  money  pro- 
duce. Lacking  neither  the  means  nor  the  will,  wo  can  lay 
before  our  hundred;}  of  thousands  of  readers  an 

Ha 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union. 

TEEMS  TO   SUBSCRIBEBS. 


1  subscriber,  one  year, 

3  subsci'ibers, 

4  *.  a 


S2  00 
-        -        -        -       5  00 
6  00 
8  "  "  11  00 

16  '*  "  -        -        -        •        20  00 

Di^One  copy  of  the  Flag  op  oua  Uniox,  and  one 
copy  of  the  Pictorial  Drawino-Koom  Companion,  one 
year,  for  -----  S5  00 

[ty^  Invariably  in  advance. 

Subscribers  or  postmasteis  are  requested  to  act  as  agents, 
and  form  c'.ubs,  on  the  above  terms. 

^^*  All  orr/ers  should  be   adffrrssfdj  poST  TAID,  to    the 

POBLISHER  OF  THE  FlAO  OF  OUR  UmOX. 

*,*  The  Flao  can  be  obtained  at  any^qf  the  newspaper 
depots  in  the  United  Stales,  and  0/ newspaper  carntts^  at 
four  cents  per  single  copy. 

P.  GLEASON, 
Publisher  and  Pkopiuetor,  Boston,  Uam 
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BLACK  TOM,  THE  SWEEP. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  illustrative  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  poor  class  of  people 
support  themselves  in  New  York  city.  The 
miserable  pittance  they  receive  for  their  laborious 
and  dirty  but  useful  work,  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  maintain  themselves ;  and  their  joy  at  receiv- 
ing a  few  pennies  for  a  job  is  manifested  by  their 
simple  but  cheerful  song  of  "  sweep  oh-o-ho  !" 
which  greets  the  ear  of  the  passers-by.  This 
young  sweep  has  just  finished  a  job,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  begin  another ;  he  is  grasping  at  the 
hell-pull,  and  by  the  looks  of  his  countenance 
he  has  pleasant  anticipations  of  a  job.  The 
little  rogue,  hard  as  his  lot  may  seem,  has  much 
of  the  true  philosophy  of  life  in  his  composition, 
and  meets  every  vicissitude  of  fortune  with  a 
cheerful  heart,  thus  robbing  iron  fortune  of  half 
its  corroding  power.  People  who  tread  a  higher 
path  in  life  than  this  little  sweep,  might  leani  a 
useful  and  goodly  lesson  of  him.  Treat  him 
kindly,  ye  who  meet  the  little  sweep. 


MAGIVETIC   MASRS. 

Among  the  various  useful  purposes  to  which 
magnetism  has  been  appli'^d,  the  following  is  not 
the  least  serviceable  or  singular.  In  needle  fac- 
tories, the  workmen  who  point  the  needles  are 
constantly  exposed  to  excessively  minute  pani- 
cles of  steel,  which  fly  from  the  grindstone  and 
mix,  though  impercei)tible  to  the  eye,  as  the 
finest  dust  in  the  air,  and  are  iniliibed  with  the 
breath.  The  effect  is  scarcely  noticed  on  a  short 
exposure,  but  being  constantly  repeated  every 
day,  it  produces  a  constitutional  irritiition,  de- 
pendent on  the  tonic  properties  of  the  steel, 
which  is  sure  to  terminate  in  pulnioniu  y  eon- 
sumption.  Persons  employed  in  this  business, 
used  scarcely  ever  to  attain  the  agi-  of  forty 
years.  la  vain  was  it  attempted  to  purify  the 
air  before  its  entrance  into  the  lungs  by  gauze 
or  linen  guards:  but  the  dust  was  too  fine  and 
penetrating  to  ^x.  _  irueted  by  such  coarse  ex- 
pedients. At  length  some  ingenious  person  be- 
thought him  of  that  wonderful  power  which  ev- 
ery child  who  has  reached  for  its  mother's  needle 
with  a  maijnet  is  acquainted  with.  Masks  of 
magnetized  steel  wire  are  now  constructed  and 
adapted  to  the  faces  of  the  workmen.  By  tliese, 
the  air  is  not  merely  strained,  but  senn-lied  in  its 
passage  through  them,  and  each  obnoxious  atom 
arrested  antl  removed. — Srifidijic  Amfrkan. 


NEW  E\RLAI«H  ART  lI.\IO!V. 

The  objec's  of  this  institutio'i  are  the  cncnur- 
agemcnt  of  artists  and  the  i)romotion  of  art,  to 
he  accomplishc'l  by  procuriu'.;  subscriptions  of 
money  to  be  applied  to  the  distrilnitionof  works 
of  art  among  the  subscribers,  and  furni-iliing  to 
arrists  the  means  of  education  in  art.  The  soci- 
ety's rooms  are  situated  at  No.  38  Tremont 
Iv)W,  Boston,  where  our  artist  has  sketched  the 
scene  presented  below.  Many  tine  oil  paintings 
of  consiiierable  value  ornament  the  rooms,  and 
large  numbers  of  both  sexes  resort  thither  daily 
to  view  them.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  is  presi- 
dent, Hon.  Franklin  Dexter  and  Prof  H.  W. 
Longfellow  are  vice  presidents.  Besides  these, 
there,  is  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  an  1  a  board 
of  sixteen  directors.  We  are  gratified  to  know 
that  the  society  is  in  a  most  flourisliing  and 
prosperous  condition,  and  would  invite  our  read- 
ers to  drop  in  and  examine  the  fine  collection  of 
paintings. 

DE«^I8IVl<;  I.^TEUBITV. 

The  man  who  is  so  consiious  of  the  rectitude 
of  his  intentions  as  to  be  willing  to  open  his 
ho'-om  to  the  inspection  of  the  world,  i-i  in  pos- 
session of  one  ot'tir'  ^tr()ngest  |iilUr>  ofa  ile.  i  icd 
character.  The  course  of  such  a  man  will  be 
firm  and  steady,  because  he  has  nothing  to  fear 
ft-om  the  world,  and  i*  sure  of  the  ap[)rol)aiion 
and  support  of  heaven.  While  he  who  is  eo"- 
s.;ii)us  of  secret  and  d,<irk  designs,  which,  if 
known,  would  blast  him,  is  perpetually  shrinking 
and  dodging  from  public  observation,  and  is 
afraid  of  all  around  him,  and  much  more  of  all 
above  him.  The  clear  unclouded  brow,  the 
open  countenance,  the  brilliant  eye,  which  can 
look  an  honest  man  in  the  face,  the  healtlitnlly 
beating  heart,  and  the  firm,  elastic  step,  belong 
to  him  who^c  bosom  is  free  from  guile,  and  who 
knows  that  all  motives  and  purposes  are  pure 
and  right.  Why  sbnuld  such  a  man  falter  in 
his  course  ?  He  may  lie  slandered,  he  mny  be 
di'serted  by  the  world,  but  he  has  that  within 
which  will  keep  him  erect  and  en-Able  him  to 
move  onward  on  his  course,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  b^aven,  which  he  knows  will  not  desert  liim. 
—  Wirt. 


BLaUu.    TO.a,    THK     LllTLti    SWlilil-    llO,    <JF    Mi  W     »»HK. 


Wit  loses  its  respect  with  the  good,  wb'n  seen 
in  company  with  malice,  and  to  stnile  at  i,l  e 
jest  which  plants  a  thorn  in  another's  breast  is 
to  b'eeo.uc  a  pnueipal  in  the  mischief 
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THE  Gtlt.VRD  HOCtsE,  PHILADELPHI.4. 

We  have  before  taken  occasion  to  remark  that 
in  nothing  does  our  country  show  its  growing 
prosperity  and  increasing  excellence  of  public 
conveniences  than  in  its  hotels.  Nearly  every 
city  in  this  Union  boasts  of  its  first  class  hotel, 
which,  though  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  public,  is  yet  equal  to  a  European  palace. 
Our  artist  has  given  ns  below  a  capital  picture 
of  the  new  Girard  House,  Philadelphia,  wliich  is 
another  addition  to  the  class  of  liotels  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Messrs.  Presbury  &  Billings, 
the  very  enterprising  pro  prietors  of  this  princely 


establishment,  deserve  more  than  a  passing  com- 
mendation for  their  spirit  and  liberality  in  add- 
ing this  superb  attraction  to  the  city ;  they  deserve 
and  must  have  the  liberal  and  lasting  aid  and 
encouragement  of  every  citizen  and  friend  to  the 
success  and  interests  of  Philadelphia.  The  halls 
of  entrance,  both  public  and  private,  are  large 
and  elegant  in  design ;  the  vestibule  and  other 
doors  enriched  with  gorgeous  stained  glass ;  the 
walls  highly  ornamented,  and  the  floor.s  laid  in 
encaustic  tile-work.  From  a  private  entrance, 
you  pass  through  acoscy  Reception  Room,  taste- 
fully furnished,  and  enter  a  suite  of  four  apart- 


ments, appropriated  as  Ladies'  Drawing-Rooms- 
Here  expense  has  been  literally  showered  on  the 
furniture  and  decorations.  The  floors  are  cov- 
ered with  painted  velvet  carpets,  that  echo  no 
foot-Avll ;  the  curtains,  yellow  satin  damask,  re- 
lieved by  rich  lace  hangings,  and  the  most  cost- 
ly trimmings ;  sofas,  lounges,  etageres,  tables, 
&c.,  rosewood,  inlaid ;  the  sofas,  &c.,  seated  and 
backed  with  yellow  satin,  the  chairs  entire  gilt, 
and  yellow  satin.  The  walls,  from  which  gigan- 
tic mirrors  blaze  and  multiply  on  every  side,  are 
decorated,  and  each  parlor  furnished  with  a 
massive  chandelier  of  new  style.     We  have  not 


room  to  go  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  divisions 
of  this  splendid  hotel,  but  will  add,  that  the 
mental  force  of  the  establishment  comprises 
Messrs.  Presbury,  of  the  late  St.  Charles,  New 
Orleans,  and  Bdlings,  of  the  Irving,  New  York, 
proprietors ;  Mr.  J.  Sykes,  Jr.,  of  M.  Louis, 
book-keeper ;  Mr.  A.  Chadwick,  of  New  York, 
clerk  ;  Patrick  Ward,  late  of  U.  S.  Hotel,  Phila- 
delphia, caterer;  and  A.  B.  Darling,  late  of 
Revere  House,  Boston,  steward.  In  fine,  this 
establishment,  for  beauty  and  eflcctiveness  of 
arrangement,  for  comfort  and  convenience,  is 
fully  equal  to  any  in  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XTIL— [coNTiNiED  ] 
"Loves  you!"  exclaimed  Henri,  disdainfullj'. 
"  Av,  son  of  nobody,  I  had  it  from  her  own 
lips,"  returned  Lesage,  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  believe  you  utter  a  falsehood.  You  might 
reiterate  that  a  thousand  times,  and  I  would  not 
credit  the  tale,"  replied  Henri. 

The  captain  was  now  thoroughly  aroused. 
"  The  governor's  ward  would  not  link  her  des- 
tiny with  a  condemned  felon,  without  name  and 
without  parentage.  Perhaps  you  never  thought 
of  this  ;  but  she  has,  and  so  has  the  governor. 
No  1  no  !"  continued  the  captain,  with  a  mock- 
ing laugh,  "  Helen  Lerowe,  the  fairest  maiden  in 
Lonisiana,  will  never  wed  the  son  of  nobodj-." 
The  nerves  of  the  Rover  could  bear  no  more. 
Before  the  captain  had  anticipated  the  move- 
ment enough  to  draw  his  sword,  he  had  sprung 
towards  him  and  struck  him  down  with  his 
clenched  hand,  and  spurned  him  with  his  foot. 
Stung  to  madness  by  tlio  punishment,  Lesage 
recovered  his  feet  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
made  furious  passes  at  Henri  with  his  sword  ; 
but  the  latter  parried  them  with  his  tomahawk, 
which  he  wielded  with  a  dexterity  only  acquired 
by  long  association  with  the  Indians.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  captain's  weapon  was  broken  at  the 
hilt. 

"  I  will  not  cheat  the  hangman,"  said  Henri, 
as  Lesage  stood  disarmed  before  him,  and  at  his 
mercy.  "  I  will  leave  you  to  a  punishment  far 
greater  than  any  I  can  now  inflict ;  for  it  is  not 
impious  to  believe,  that  Heaven  has  already 
marked  you  for  a  fearful  doom.  Go,  and  re- 
member that  I  shall  ever  bo  upon  your  track,  to 
detect  your  villanies  and  expose  your  wicked- 
ness." 

With  these  words  Henri  walked  away.  He 
had  gone  but  a  few  paces  when  he  heard  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol,  and  a  ball  whistled  by  his  head. 
He  turned  quickly  towards  the  spot  where  he 
had  left  Lesage,  and  saw  him  running  as  fast  as 
he  was  able.  The  Rover  levelled  his  rifle,  but 
changed  his  mind,  and  did  not  fire. 

"  Not  now,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  not  now. 
Let  me  wait  till  my  innocence  is  established,  and 
then  I  shall  see  him  sinking  to  his  proper  place." 
"  It  would  be  a  waste  of  powder  and  ball, ' 
said  a  voice.  Henri  looked  tow-ards  the  speaker 
and  beheld  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  wear- 
ing the  garb  of  a  forester. 

"  You  have  done  well  to  spare  him,  young 
man  !"  he  added.  '■  The  measure  of  his  wick- 
edness is  not  yet  full.  Let  him  go  on  for  a  short 
time  longer,  and  his  career  of  crime  will  be 
consummated." 

"  You  know  Lesage,  then  t"  said  Henri,  aston- 
ished at  what  he  heard. 

."I  know  him  well.  I  luivc  observed  him 
long,  and  when  other  eyes  failed  to  detect  his 
villanies.  The  day  of  his  triumph  is  well  nigh 
spent ;  the  niglit  of  his  disgrace  and  ignominy 
approaches.  I  have  heard  of  tlie' abduction  of 
the  maidens.  I  am  well  assured  that  you  h.".d  no 
agency  in  it ;  neither  had  Pierre  Moran." 

"  It  would  seem  that  you  know  me  al.so  V  re- 
plied the  Rover. 

'■  IJelicve  me,  Monsieur  Delcroi.ic,  that  there 
arc  but  ff  w  I  do  not  know  in  the  I'rcnch  colony," 
answered  the  stranger,  whom  the  reader  will 
recognize  as  Boisbriant,  the  secret  agent  of  do 
Bienville. 

"  Should  I  be  deemed  impertinent  were  I  to 
ask  with  whom  I  am  conversing  V  asked  our 
hero,  muc'.i  interested  in  the  stranger. 

'■  I  am  one  who  flits  silently  from  place  to 
place  ;  en«  who  in  known  by  many  uaraes,  and 


familiar  with  many  disguises;  one  who  sees 
much,  and  is  little  seen,  and  who  knows  much 
and  is  little  known,"  replied  Boisbriant. 

'■You  are  the  secret  agent  of  de  Bienville," 
said  Henri,  with  a  smile. 

"  How  knew  you,  yonng  man,  that  he  had  a 
secret  agent  ?"  asked  Boisbriant. 

'■  l!y  the  merest  accident  I  have  arrived  at  that 
knowledge  ;  but  from  a  source  that  never  did  and 
never  will  betray  you  or  your  plans,"  returned 

the  Rover. 

'■  I  have  seen  dc  Bienville,  and  I  have  read  the 
writing  you  sent  him.  You  stated  the  truth  and 
nothing  more,"  added  Boisbriant. 

"  I  thank  you  for  yoiu-  good  opinion.  It  pro- 
duces a  thrill  of  unspeakable  pleasure  to  hear 
one,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
trutli,  speak  in  my  favor  !"  exclaimed  Henri,  in 
a  gratified  tone. 

"I  have  declared  your  innocence  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  governor ;  but  I  fear  the  abduction 
of  the  maidens,  and  the  fact  that  a  note  pur- 
porting to  bo  from  you  was  found,  has  seriou.sly 
shaken  his  faith  in   your  integrity,"  added  the 

agent. 

"  Alas,  my  friend,  I  seem  destined  to  be  con- 
tinually misunderstood,"  rejoined  Henri. 

"  You  now  propose,  doubtless,  to  go  on  the 
trail  and  rescue  the  maidens.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  dissuade  j-ou  from  the  undertaking,  for  it  is 
praiseworthy  and  right.  But  you  may  safely 
reckon  me  among  your  friends.  While  j'ou  are 
gone,  I  shall  not  be  idle.  While  I  serve  my 
king  and  country,  I  will  also  serve  3'ou.  Lesage 
will  be  closely  watched.  Let  him  do  what  he 
mav,  there  will  be  eyes  ever  upon  him.  No 
matter  if  I  am  far  away,  there  will  still  be  those 
near  ever  observant  of  his  actions.  I  have  some 
power,  young  man,  and  it  shall  be  used  in  your 
favor  when  opportunity  oilers.  The  slave  al- 
luded to  in  your  missive  shall  be  arrested,  to- 
gether with  several  others.  This  step,  I  am  in 
hopes,  will  hold  the  rebellion  among  the  blacks 
in  ciieck,  and  dampen  the  ardor  of  Red-Shoe." 
'•  The  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  will  soon  be 
involved  in  a  sanguinary  war,"  replied  Henri. 
"At  least,  judging  from  present  appearances, 
such  must  be  the  result,  which  will  defer  any 
liostile  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Chickasaws 
for  some  time,  and  this  will  be  favorable  to  the 
saf -ly  of  the  colony." 

"  You  are  right,  and  you  will  have  ample  time 
to  rescue  the  maidens,  or  at  least  to  leant  what 
their  fiite  may  have  been,  before  the  blow  is 
struck.  The  colony  will  then  need  the  aid  of 
your  arm  and  influence,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will 
hav"  both." 

'■  It  shall ;  and  if  my  life  is  needed  to  seal  my 
love  for  my  country,  it  shall  be  freely  given," 
said  Henri,  earnestly. 

"  We  must  part  now,"  added  Boisbriant,  "but 
we  shall  meet  again  ;  yea,  more  than  once,  and 
in  places  and  under  circumstances  when  least 
expected,  perhaps.  Bear  up  under  adversity 
like  a  man;  keep  a  bold  heart  in  your  bosom, 
and  present  a  bold  front  to  your  enemies.  Per- 
severance and  virtue  must  triumph  at  last  over 
all  obstacles." 

'■  Before  we  part,"  said  the  Rover,  earnestly, 
■•  may  I  ask  if  wc  have  often  met  before  ;  if  ever, 
where,  and  when  i ' 

"  All  in  good  time ;  it  matters  not  now.  Lin- 
ger no  longer  here.  Remcmljcr  that  your  Helen 
is  ill  captivity,  and  torn  from  you  by  tlie  arts  of 
a  villain.  I'oUow  her  c:i])tors  like  a  tireless 
hound.  Pursue  them  with  the  cunning  of  a  ser- 
pent, and  a  iicrseveranco  no  toil  can  discourage, 
and  no  danger  appal." 


With  these  words  Boisbriant  waved  his  hand 
and  walked  away,  and  in  a  few  seconds  -svas  out 
of  sight. 

The  Rover  hastened  back  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  Pierre.  When  he  reached  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river,  he  saw  a  canoe  containing  four 
persons  approaching  from  the  direction  of  New 
Orleans.  Before  it  touched  the  shore,  Henri 
recognized  Madame  Mablois,  La  Gloricnse,  Ettc 
Actal,  and  Ridelle. 

"  I  am  indeed  happy  to  sec  you,  Madame  Ma- 
blois !"  exclaimed  the  Rover,  warmly  embracing 
the  Erenclnvoman.  "  And  you,  also,  fair  daugh- 
ter of  the  Sun,''  he  added,  extending  his  h.and 
to  the  prinee^^. 

"  My  dear  Henri,"  said  Madame  Mablois,  "  I 
have  suffered  niucli  on  your  account :  but  I  thank 
Heaven  that  I  see  you  at  libertj-,  and  out  of  im- 
mediate danger." 

"And  I  must  not  forget  to  thank  you  and  the 
princess  for  the  liberty  I  enjoy.  It  is  to  you  that 
I  am  indebted  for  my  freedom,  as  well  as  to  the 
two  gallant  he.irts  who  were  the  direct  agents  in 
my  escaiir," 

Madame  Mablois  took  Henri  by  the  arm  and 
drew  him  gently  from  his  companions. 

"  You  have  known  me  from  your  child- 
hood, Henri,"  she  said  with  feeling,  "and  you 
know  that  I  cherish  for  you  a  mother's  regard. 
I  know  whither  you  are  now  going.  For  my 
sake  be  careful  of  your  own  safety.  Do  not  ex- 
pose yourself  to  unnecessary  danger." 

"  And  why  should  I  cling  to  life  with  such 
tenacity  ?"  he  answered.  "  Has  existence  been 
so  precious  to  me  hitherto  that  I  should  wish  to 
preserve  it  so  carefully.  Were  J  like  many  oth- 
ers, it  might  be  different.  Remember,  dear  Ma- 
dame Mablois — you  who  have  supplied  the  place 
of  a  mother  to  me  with  such  fidelity — that  I  am 
a  nameless  youth.  I  am  called  Henri  Delcroi.x  ; 
but  why  I  was  thus  named,  I  know  not.  Upon 
this  subject  I  am  daily  growing  more  sensitive. 
It  gives  me  pain  to  reflect  upon  wliat  I  may  pos- 
sibly be.  Is  it  not  in  yonr  power,  my  more  than 
friend,  to  clear  up  this  mystery  ?  I  feel  that  it  is ; 
and  I  do  most  earnestly  entreat  of  you  to  tell 
mc  the  worst.  Anything  is  better  than  this  un- 
certainty ;  even  an  humiliating  truth  is  prefera- 
lile  to  suspense  so  painful." 

"  Wait  yet  a  little  longer,  Henri.  If  I  know 
aught  of  your  parentage,  rest  assured  that  I  keep 
it  from  you  for  the  best  of  reasons.  You  know 
me  too  well  to  imagine  that  I  would  withhold 
any  intelligence  which  would  be  for  your  inter- 
est. Try  and  feel  that  I  am  acting  like  a  rea- 
sonable and  discreet  friend,  and  anxious  to  make 
you  happy,  and  better  your  condition  in  life. 
This  much  I  will  say ;  you  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  blood  that  circulates  in  your  veins ;  it 
would  not  disgrace  a  prince.  Have  faith  in 
Heaven's  justice,  and  in  mc.  The  night  of  your 
sorrow  is  passing,  and  the  sun  of  your  prosperity 
and  happiness  is  already  rising;  even  now  it 
trembles  on  the  eastern  verge." 

jNIablois  paused.  Her  bosom  swelled  with 
pride.  She  grasped  the  Rover's  arm,  and  spoke 
with  thrilling  earnestness. 

"  Henri,  you  are  not  what  you  may  have 
thought  yourself  to  be.  No,  no !  You  will  yet 
be  ranked  with  the  best  blood  of  the  land.  Your 
proud  and  lofty  spirit  will  yet  rise  to  its  proper 
place.  As  the  sun  of  Lesage  goes  down,  yours 
will  go  up  towards  the  zenith.  Be  not  despond- 
ing. In  yonr  attempts  to  save  the  fair  and  be- 
loved Helen  from  the  fate  to  which  a  villain  has 
doomed  her,  I  again  repeat  be  careful  of  your 
own  life  ;  for  you  must  live  to  triumph  over  all 
your  enemies.  Yes,  you  must,  and  I  feel  and 
know  that  you  will." 

"  Your  words,  dearest  madame,  inspire  me 
with  a  new  ho])e.  Jly  pulses  beat  with  a  new 
life,  my  blood  flows  with  a  more  genial  warmth. 
Henceforth  1  will  struggle  manfully  wiili  my 
fate.  I  will  try  to  be  all  that  you  can  wish. 
Fear  not  for  mc.     All  will  be  well." 

"  Nobly  spoken,  my  brave  boy.  Now  my  heart 
beats  more  lightly  than  your  own.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  our  friends  ;  they  wait  for  us." 

While  Mablois  was  .speaking,  tlie  sound  of 
horses'  feet  were  heard,  and  in  a  moment  twelve 
mounted  warriors  made  their  appearance. 

Henri  and  Pierre  grasped  their  weapons,  but 
relinquished  them  again  when  they  perceived 
that  the  new  comers  were  a  party  of  Natchez 
warriors. 

"  What  means  this.  La  Gloricnse  ?"  asked  the 
Rover. 

"  Those  are  some  of  our  bravest  warriors  that 
I  sent  for  two   days   ago.     If  the  White  Hover 


wants   them,  they  are  ready  to  go  on  the  trail, 
and  fipht  his  enemies,"  replied  l!ie  ijrinccss 

"  This  is  kind,  noble,  generous  La  Gbrieuse. 
I  am  indeed  grateful.  I  will  consult  with  my 
friends  in  regard  to  the  matter." 

After  some  consultation  with  I'ierre  and  Ri- 
ddle, it  was  agreed  that  they  should  set  forward 
without  the  Indians  ;  and  if  nothing  were  heard 
from  them  at  the  expiration  of  several  days,  the 
warriors  might  take  the  trail  and  follow,  In 
this  way,  being  well  mounted,  they  might  over- 
take them  in  season  to  be  of  much  use.  Matters 
being  thus  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  they  took  leave  of  their  kind  friends  ; 
the  renegade  set  them  across  the  river  in  tho 
birchen  canoe,  and  they  started  on  the  trail  with 
a  determined  zeal  which  no  obstacles  could 
daunt. 

'■  It  is  as  I  had  expected."  observed  the  Rover ; 
"  the  trail  tends  towards  tlie  Sabine  river,  and 
the  country  of  the  far-famed  Camanches.  I  per- 
ceive that  there  is  much  danger  and  hardship 
before  us.  Not  only  shall  we  be  obliged  to  con- 
tend with  the  subtle  devices  of  Ix'sage,  but  to 
dare  the  vengeance  of  the  most  formidable  of  the 
red  nations." 

"  I  am  willing  to  dare  dangers  ten  times  as 
imminent,"  returned  Moran,  firmly.  "  I  am  re- 
solved to  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  the  ene- 
mies' country  in  defence  of  innocence  and 
beauty.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  suflTerings  of 
the  poor  girls.  I  cannot  well  restrain  my  im- 
patience." 

"  Here  is  something,"  said  Louis  Ridelle  to 
Henri,  "which  I  found  beneath  the  cypress;  but 
I  forgot  to  mention  it  before.  It  has  been  worn 
upon  the  dainty  arm  of  one  whose  name  I  need 
not  pronounce." 

"  Helen's  bracelet !"  exclaimed  the  Rover. 
"  Give  it  to  me,  friend  Ridelle.  1  will  wear  it 
next  my  heart  until  she  is  again  restored  to 
liberty." 

Henri  pressed  the  golden  band  to  his  lips,  and 
then  placed  it  carefully  in  his  bosom. 

"  And  here  is  something,"  observed  Pierre, 
picking  a  small  glove  from  the  ground,  "  which 
yon  will  recognize.  Monsieur  Ridelle.  It  has 
been  worn  upon  the  dear  hand  of  Adelaide,  and 
I  solemnly  protest  that  it  shall  never  leave  my 
possession  until  I  restore  it  unto  its  rightful 
owner." 

"  With  allies  like  you,  I  can  scarcely  fail  to 
recover  my  lost  darling,"  said  Louis,  with  emo- 
tion. 

The  trail  being  fresh,  the  foresters  had  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  following  it.  When  the 
shadows  of  night  fell  again,  they  were  many 
miles  from  New  Orleans,  in  the  lioundless  wil- 
derness, known  but  little,  save  to  Indian  feet. 

"  I  am  an  old  forester,"'  remarked  the  father 
of  Adelaide,  "and  my  better  judgment  tells  me 
that  wc  must  halt  and  rest.  If  we  exert  ourselves 
too  much  to-da}',  we  shall  be  less  able  to  dis- 
cliarge  the  duties  of  the  morrow.  We  must  not 
forget  that  a  long  jouniey  is  before  us,  and  that 
ours  is  a  task  that  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
twenty-four  hours." 

"  You  are  right,"  rejdicd  Pierre,  "  though  I 
feel  as  if  my  limbs  would  never  tire,  and  my 
strength  never  fail.  But  reason  admonishes  mo 
that  we  must  act  like  men,  and  not  like  children, 
I  will  go  and  shoot  a  deer  while  you  kindle  a 
fire." 

The  Rover  and  Ridelle  had  soon  gathered  a 
pile  of  dry  fagots.  Tho  former  drew  tho  ball 
from  one  barrel  of  his  rifle,  and  ignited  the  com- 
bustible material  by  burning  some  powder  in  tho 
lock.  The  pile  was  soon  in  a  blaze,  and  the  bright 
flames  went  hissing  and  darting  up  into  the 
skies.  At  that  time  game  abounded  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  for  tlie  flowing  stream  of  civiliza- 
tion had  not  then  turned  its  powerful  current  in 
that  direction. 

Before  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour,  the 
hunter  liad  returned  with  the  most  delicate  por- 
tions of  a  fat  buck  ujiou  his  shoulder.-.  It  was 
roasted  at  the  roaring  fire,  and  eaten  in  silence — 
as  a  duty,  and  not  as  a  pleasure. 

"  Being  the  oldest  of  the  party,"  said  Ridelle, 
•■  though  perhaps  not  the  wisest  and  most  expe- 
rienced. I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  making  a  few 
suggestions  for  the  general  safety,  and  for  the 
success  of  our  undertaking.  I  think  it  advisable 
that  one  of  us  should  ever  be  on  the  watch, 
while  the  other  two  sleep.  It  seems  to  mc  that 
wc  should  commit  a  great  and  fatal  error  if  we 
all  slept  at  once." 

"  Your  advice  is  timely,  excellent,"  replied  the 
Rover.  "I  feel  that  we  must  indeed  exercise  a 
ceaseless  vigilaace — a  sleepless  watchfulness,  in 
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thus  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  an  enemy's 
country." 

After  some  further  conversation  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  they 
sliould  watch  by  turns,  durinf:  the  niylit,  until 
their  undertaking  was  l)roup;ht  to  a  successful 
or  an  unsuccessful  close.  Henri  and  Pierre  in- 
sisted upon  discharging  this  necessary  duty  un- 
assisted; but  to  this  proposition  Ridelle  would 
by  no  means  agree. 

Tliesc  preliminaries  being  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged, Ridello  and  Pierre  laid  down  in  their 
blankets.  The  White  Kover,  withdrawing  a  few 
paces  from  the  fire,  with  his  rifle  in  liis  hand, 
kept  tireless  watch  over  his  companions. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE     DISINTERESTED     HERO— AN     ATTEMPT    TO 
ESCAPE. 

With  the  consent  of  the  gentle  reader,  we 
will  now  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  captive 
maidens. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  third  day  of  their 
weary  pilgrimage  towards  the  country  of  the 
Camanches.  The  mesdemoisellcs  were  alone  in 
a  small  lodge,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them  nightly,  while  the  Indians  kept  watch 
without. 

■'  It  seems  strange  to  me,"  said  Helen,  "  that 
we  have  been  treated  with  so  little  rigor  during 
our  captivity.  The  savages  are  not  wont  to  ex- 
hibit so  much  humanity.  We  have  been  per- 
mitted to  rest  for  tlie  greater  portion  of  two 
nights.  A  lodge  has  been  erected  for  us,  and 
we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  entirely 
alone  during  the  time  allowed  us  for  sleep.  Now 
there  is  certainly  something  unaccountable  in 
all  this." 

"  I  have  thought  of  the  subject  more  than 
once,'"  rejilicd  Adelaide,  "  and  it  still  remains 
unexplained." 

'■  Would  it  bo  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
Lesage  had  something  to  do  with  this  transac- 
tion ?■'  asked  Helen,  seriously. 

"  You  reiterate  my  own  thoughts,  Helen,"  re- 
turned Adelaide.  '■  Perhaps  I  wrong  the  cap- 
tain, but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  my  suspicions 
are  not  without  foundation.  It  is  very  certain 
that  Henri  and  Pierre  have  had  no  agency  in 
our  misfortunes." 

"  I  have  not  thought  ill  of  them  for  a  moment," 
responded  Helen. 

"  Our  treatment  is  far  too  gentle,"  resumed 
Adelaide,  "  to  correspond  with  my  ideas  of  In- 
dian character.  I  fear  that  they  are  but  the 
agents  of  other  minds." 

'■  Then  may  we  shudder  at  the  fate  before  us," 
said  Mademoiselle  Helen.  "  Savages  are  some- 
times moved  to  mercy,  but  there  are  those  who 
show  none." 

Both  of  the  mesdemoisellcs  paused,  and  were 
occupied  with  their  own  gloomy  thoughts. 

Some  deerskins,  sewed  together  with  thongs, 
hung  up  before  the  entrance  to  the  lodge.  They 
were  put  gently  aside  at  that  moment,  and  a 
painted  visage  became  visible.  While  with  his 
left  hand  the  intruder  held  aside  the  skins,  he 
motioned  them  to  silence  with  his  right.  The 
girls  drew  back  in  alarm.  The  intruder  stepped 
into  the  lodge,  and  the  skins  fell  back  again. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said,  in  a  whispei-, 
and  in  the  purest  French.  "  I  am  3-our  friend — 
I  have  come  to  save  you,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt." 

■'If  you  have  indeed  come  to  save  us,  we  owe 
you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,"  said  Helen. 

"  Hush,  mademoiselle  !"  continued  the  stran- 
ger. '■  A  single  word  spoken  above  a  whisper 
may  cost  me  my  life.  The  red  fiends  are  sleep- 
ing on  all  sides  of  us.  I  have  literally  stepped 
over  their  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  a 
single  word  to  you.  Be  discreet,  mesdemoisellcs, 
I  entreat  of  you." 

The  interior  of  the  lodge  was  quite  dark. 
The  stranger's  face  could  not  be  distinctly  seen, 
and  it  was  with  difliculty  that  his  low-whispered 
words  could  bo  heard  and  understood.  But 
when  he  spoke  of  the  danger  he  had  incurred  for 
their  sakes,  and  expressed  a  determination  to 
save  them,  tliey  began  to  feel  that  a  ray  of  light 
had  at  length  fallen  upon  their  darkened  way. 

The  stranger  drew  nearer,  and  laid  his  finger 
gently,  yet  warningly,  upon  Adelaide's  arm,  and 
resumed,  in  the  same  suppressed  whispers  : 

"  I  have  hovered  near  you  for  two  days — wit- 
nessed your  i-ufterings — your  danger — your  he- 
roic fortitude,  and  have  sworn  to  save  you. 
But  your  savage  captors  are  continually  on  the 
alert.  I  have  watched  daily  and  nightly  for  an 
opportunity  to   speak   to    you — to  bid  you  not 


despair — but  to  bear  up  yet  a  little  longer  under 
your  sutFcrings,  while  I  can  plan  and  cfi'ect  your 
escape.  To-night — in  this  disguise,  in  order  not 
to  excite  immediate  suspiciono,  providing  I 
.should  be  seen — I  have  braved  all  the  peril  of 
the  step,  for  the  purpose  of  breathing  to  you, 
dear  mesdemoiselle,  a  word  of  hope.  I  have 
watched  until  your  captors  slept,  and  have  step- 
ped over  their  sleeping  fonns  to  enter  this  lodge." 

"  A  thousand  heartfelt  thanks,"  said  Helen. 
"  And  let  rae  ask  if  you  can  tell  us  the  object 
which  the  Indians  have  in  view,  and  what  our 
fate  is  likely  to  be,  providing  we  do  not  escape  f 

The  stranger  sighed. 

"  Do  not  ask  mc,  fair  maidens.  My  soul  turns 
instinctively  and  with  horror  from  the  contem- 
plation of  that  subject." 

"If  you  know  or  can  form  any  reasonable 
conjectures  upon  the  sidycct,  I  implore  you  to 
speak  unreservedly,"  replied  Helen. 

'•  It  would  seem,"  whispered  the  stranger, 
"  that  some  of  the  French  settlers  at  Natchito- 
ches have  stolen  two  Indian  maidens  of  uncom- 
mon beauty,  and  treated  them  with  great  indig- 
nity. I  will  not  .shock  your  ears  with  the  details 
of  the  brutal  outrage ;  but  suftiec  it  that  when 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  one  of  the  girls 
escaped,  and  i)resented  herself,  shamed  and  de- 
graded, before  her  people,  and  related  the  story 
of  her  humiliation,  the  Camanches  vowed  ven- 
geance upon  the  French.  After  knowing  these 
facts,  you  may  justly  suppose  that  your  capture 
is  an  act  of  retaliation." 

"  The  saints  preserve  us  from  such  a  fate!" 
exclaimed  Helen,  with  a  shudder  of  horror. 

"  Most  fervently  I  respond  to  the  prayer." 
continued  the  intrepid  stranger.  "As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  need  no  further  incentive  to 
action  than  that  inspired  by  your  sufTerings, 
your  youth,  beauty,  and  heroism." 

"But  could  you  not  aid  us  more  effectually  by 
returning  to  New  Orleans  ?  You  would  have 
only  to  repeat  the  story  of  our  captivity  in  order 
to  raise  the  means  of  our  deliverance.  The  gov- 
ernor would  put  you  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  if  need  be,  to  follow  us  into  the  Indian 
country ;  men  who  would  fight  bravely,  nor  fear 
hardship." 

"  You  forget,  fair  mademoiselle,"  rejoined  the 
unknown,  "  that  the  Camanches  arc  as  numerous 
as  the  leaves  upon  the  trees.  They  can  bring 
five  thousand  warriors  into  the  field,  yea,  more 
than  that  number.  What  then  would  a  few  sol- 
diers, unacquainted  with  wood-craft,  do  in  the 
centre  of  such  a  poweiful  nation  ?  Reflect,  mad- 
emoiselle." 

''  There  is  much  reason  in  your  statements,  I 
confess,  monsieur,'"  replied  Helen. 

"  Your  only  hope  of  rescue,"  resumed  the  un- 
known, "  must  be  placed  in  the  daring  and  cun- 
ning of  some  practised  woodsman,  who  can  fol- 
low a  trail,  and  is  perfectly  conversant  with  In- 
dian habits.  Cunning  can  effect  more  for  you 
than  strength ;  yes,  more  than  the  governor's 
whole  army.  One  thing  more  I  must  speak  of 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  To-night  I  saw 
the  Indians  preparing  buffalo  skins  to  wrap 
about  the  horses'  feet  to  render  the  trail  imper- 
ceptible, and  baffle  pursuit.  With  the  precau- 
tions which  they  will  undoubtedly  take,  it  will 
defy  the  ingenuity  of  the  keenest  woodsman  to 
trace  you  further.  Were  I  to  go  back  to  New 
Orleans,  even  I,  experienced  as  I  am  in  Indian 
arts,  might  fail  to  follow  you  further  than  here. 
Remember  that  daily  and  nightly,  during  your 
weary  pilgrimage,  there  is  one  friendly  heart 
near  you,  laying  plans  for  your  deliverance.  I 
shall  follow  you  untiringly,  and  rely  upon  it,  I 
will  leave  a  trail  that  others  can  follow,  and  that 
your  friends  will  not  fail  to  discover.  So  you 
see,  mcsdemoisclles,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  serve 
you  in  some  way.  But  I  tarry  too  long,  I  will 
attempt  to  visit  you  to-morrow  night  in  this 
manner,  when  we  will  try  and  devise  some  means 
for  your  escape.  Hark  !  I  thought  I  heard  an 
Indian  stirring  without.  This  interview  has  al- 
ready been  protracted  to  a  dangerous  length. 
Adieu — fair  captive — adieu." 

Helen  followed  him  mechanically  to  the  door 
of  the  lodge,  raised  the  skins  and  looked  out 
after  him,  and  saw  him  glide  along  with  breath- 
less silence.  The  unconscious  figures  of  several 
Camanches  were  asleep  upon  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  lodge.  She  saw  him  pause,  look  cau- 
tiously around  upon  the  sleepers,  and  then  actu- 
ally step  over  their  bodies  and  walk  silently  and 
swiftly  away.  His  person  was  soon  hidden  from 
view  by  the  trees.  Helen  still  gazed  after  him, 
while  her  heart  was  agitated  by  various  emo- 
tions ;  but  she  saw  only  the  wild-wood  scenery, 
the  long,  sombre  ?hadows  of  the  trees,  the  pale 


moon,  the  twinkling  stars,   the    blue  skies,  and 
the  sleeping  figures. 

She  let  the  skins  fall  back  to  their  i)lacc,  and 
stole  back  to  the  side  of  Adelaide,  who  had  not 
moved  from  her  scat. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  Why  so  gloomy 
and  silent  ; "  asked  Helen,  embracing  her  com- 
panion, tenderly. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  many,  many  tilings,  sweet 
friend,  and  I  scarcely  know  what  makes  me  so 
sad.  Have  you  forgotten  the  stranger's  story  of 
the  Indian  maidens'?"  said  Adelaide,  in  reply. 

Helen  w  is  silent,  but  her  fair  jierson  was  con- 
vulsed with  horror;  and  her  companion  was 
conscion  >  of  the  nervous  tremors  that  shook  her 
frame  ;.t  ihc  mention  of  the  Indian  girls. 

"  Adeiaide,  ■  she  said,  recovering  herself,  "  why 
is  not  this  the  hour  of  cscajie  !  The  savages  are 
sleeping  soundly.  No  watchful  eyes  save  our 
Heavenly  Father's  are  upon  us.  Why  can  we 
not  leave  this  lodge  and  glide  cautiously  away 
in  the  deep,  wild,  forest,  even  as  that  stranger 
has  done  '.  What  more  favorable  opportunity 
than  this '("' 

"  Your  words  arc  reasonable.  Let  us  fly.' 
replied  Adelaide,  arising  hastily. 

"A  singular  thought  occurs  to  me,  Adelaide  ! 
Why  did  not  this  generous,  self-sacrificing,  and 
fearless  stranger  urge  us  to  fly  with  him  imme- 
diately, and  not  have  waited  for  a  more  favor- 
able opportunity  'i  Does  this  not  strike  you  as 
being  very  extraordinary  V 

"  It  docs ;  but  perhajis  he  waits  for  some  friends 
to  join  him,  or  has  some  more  safe  and  feasible 
plan  of  escape  in  his  mind,"  answered  Mademoi- 
selle Adelaide. 

'•  The  explanation  you  offer  is  plausible,  but 
does  not  wholly  satisfy  mc.  Dear  friend,  shall 
wc  indeed  attempt  to  escape  while  our  captors 
arc  sleeping  ("  said  Helen. 

Adelaide  put  aside  the  deerskins  and  looked 
anxiously  forth.  The  red  men  were  still  locked 
in  slumber. 

"  I  think  we  might  venture  to  try,"  she  replied, 
stepping  back  to  the  side  of  Helen.  "  We  can 
but  fail,  and  I  know  we  cannot  render  our  con- 
dition more  deplorable.  My  mind  is  full  of 
vague  and  fearful  suspicions,  also,  that  I  have 
not  yet  expressed.  I  feel  more  than  ever  anxious 
to  escape  from  these  savage  beings,  if  it  be  only 
to  ])erish  in  the  wilderness,  of  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  weariness.  Is  not  any  death  preferable  to 
that  fate  which  is  in  reserve  for  us.  They  may 
follow  us,  it  is  true,  but  wc  are  light  of  foot,  and 
we  can  fly  along  without  scarcely  bending  down 
the  grass,  or  disturbing  the  leaves.  And  then 
we  can  take  precautions  that  will  defy  them  to 
trace  a  trail  so  faint  as  that  we  will  leave,  in  our 
flight.  We  will  seek  out  the  most  impassable 
places.  AVe  will  pursue  our  way  along  the  ranges 
of  hills,  where  the  soil  is  hard  and  unyielding  to 
steps  like  ours.  We  will  not  break  a  twig  from 
the  smallest  bush ;  we  will  not  roll  a  stone  from 
its  place ;  wc  will  not  displace  the  moss  upon 
the  knolls,  nor  the  sticks  that  lie  on  the  ground. 
In  flying  from  a  fate  so  dreadful,  we  shall  leave 
a  way  as  trackless  as  the  flight  of  the  birds 
through  the  air." 

"  Even  £0.  Adelaide.  God  will  not  abandon 
us  in  the  hour  of  trial,"'  responded  Helen.  "  He 
will  strengthen  our  limbs  when  they  falter.  He 
will  fortifj'  our  hearts  with  courage  when  about 
to  despair.  He  will  feed  us  when  we  are  hungry, 
and  give  us  water  when  we  are  sinking  with 
thirst.  He  clothes  the  lilies ;  He  cares  for  the 
birds ;  He  w'atches  over  the  innocent.  I  am 
ready.  Let  us  walk  forth  softly  as  shadows,  and 
if  they  wake  not,  there  remains  for  us  a  chance 
for  liberty."' 

"  How  I  tremble,"  said  Adelaide.  "  My  heart 
beats  like  a  bird  trying  to  escape  from  his  cage. 
Stop  an  instant — let  mc  recover  myself  a  little. 
Now  I  am  calm.  Lift  the  skins  once  more.  Are 
they  sleepirg  yet  ?"' 

'•  One  has  partly  arisen."'  whispered  Helen, 
trembling  with  excitement.  "  He  yawns  and  sinks 
back  again.  The  blessed  virgin  be  praised ! 
He  relapses  into  sleep.  Let  me  collect  mj-self  a 
little.  Come,  my  dear  Adelaide — ^step  softly — 
breathe  gently — be  couragcoiH — bear  yourself 
firmly — now — now  !"' 

Helen  had  lifted  the  deerskins  that  covered 
the  lodge  door,  and  made  one  timid  step  for- 
ward, when  one  of  the  Camanche  warriors  turned 
over,  moaned,  uttered  some  incoherent  words, 
arose  upon  his  elbow,  and  finally  to  a  sitting 
posture.  The  captives  retreated  precipitately 
into  the  lodge,  and  fell  weeping  into  each  other's 
arms,  with  emotions  of  bitter  disappointment  no 
pen  can  describe.  In  a  short  time  Adelaide 
looked  cautiously  forth  again.     The  savage  had 


not   resumed   the   recumbent  position,  but  was 
still  sitting  upright. 

"  We  must  abandon  the  attempt  for  to-night," 
said  our  heroine,  with  a  sigh.  "  It  were  not  best 
to  make  an  abortive  trial,  for  the  consequences 
would  be  that  we  should  be  more  closely  watched, 
and  perhaps  bound  at  night;  a  precaution  which 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  future 
attempt."' 

When  the  first  keen  pangs  of  disappointment 
had  passed  (for  the  pangs  of  baffled  hope  arc 
indeed  poignant),  Helen  strove  by  every  eflort 
in  her  power  to  appear  outwardly  calm,  in  order 
to  revive  the  sinking  spirits  of  her  companion. 
She  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  tried  to  speak 
cheerfully  of  tlic  future,  adding,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  intrepid  stranger  who  had  visited 
them  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  might  ultimately 
eft"ect  their  liberation. 

"  I  do  not  wish,"  replied  IMademoisellc  Ade- 
laide, "  to  give  you  needless  cause  of  fear,  but  I 
will  tell  you  that  I  have  little  confidence  in  this 
stranger.  Possibly  it  is  an  act  of  cruelty  to 
make  such  a  statement,  but  I  am  compelled  by 
my  anxiety  to  speak  my  thoughts  freely.  Had 
I  full  confidence  in  this  unknown,  I  should  not 
have  been  so  eager  to  escape  from  our  thraldom. 
He  spoke  in  whispers,  yet  I  am  well  assured 
that  I  have  heard  his  voice  somewhere,  but 
where,  I  cannot  now  remember.'' 

"Let  us  not  wrong  him,  my  friend,  but  ob- 
serve him  well,  if  another  opportunity  should 
present.  There  were  times  while  he  was  speak- 
ing when  his  voice  seemed  familiar,  even  to  me. 
I  shall  try  to  think  of  him  as  a  friend,  for  he 
certainly  spoke  feelingly,  and  with  apparent  sin- 
cerity," answered  our  heroine. 

"  But  there  ai'C  several  things  to  be  explained 
in  relation  to  him,"  resumed  Adelaide.  "How 
did  he  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  our  misfortunes  ? 
Why  does  he  feel  such  an  interest  in  unknown 
maidens,  tbat  he  should  expose  his  life  to  save 
them  >  A  lover,  a  father,  or  a  brother  might 
have  ventured  among  the  savages  to  rescue  a 
beloved  object;  but,  believe  me,  very  few  stran- 
gers would  do  so.  I  doubt  whether  this  has  not 
all  been  preconcerted,  and  this  hero  comes  by 
previous  agreement."' 

"  O,  Adelaide  !"'  exclaimed  Helen.  "  I  am 
not  willing  to  believe  that  such  depravity  exists. 
Let  us  not  think  of  it.  Try  and  sleep,  that  we 
may  be  ready  for  any  opportunity  that  may  bo 
presented  fur  escape."' 

The  captives  laid  their  weary  limbs  upon  the 
rude  couch  prepared  for  them  by  their  captors, 
and  strove  to  eompo.se  their  minds  to  sleep. 
Just  as  they  had  sunk  into  an  unquiet  slumber, 
they  were  aroused  liy  the  movements  of  the  Ca- 
manches preparing  to  resume  their  wanderings. 
The  most  delicate  portions  of  the  buffalo,  very 
well  roasted,  were  set  before  them,  of  which  they 
partook  sparingly. 

"  The  Indians  seem  to  be  very  busy.  What 
are  they  doing  ?"'  asked  Helen. 

"  They  arc  wrapping  portions  of  buffalo  skin 
upon  the  horses'  feet,  in  the  manner  predicted  by 
the  unknown,"'  returned  Adelaide. 

"  An  ingenious  device.  Let  us  exert  ourselves 
more  than  ever  to  leave  some  signs  to  indicate 
whither  our  wanderings  tend.  I  will  tear  my 
handkerchief  into  small  pieces,  and  watch  for 
opportunities  to  drop  them  as  wc  ride  forward," 
said  Helen. 

The  maidens  were  soon  ordered  to  mount 
The  party  moved  on,  but  in  a  difterent  order — 
in  single  file — the  captives  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  cavalcade.  Both  watched  with  much  in- 
terest to  observe  the  effect  of  the  new  i)recaution 
which  had  been  taken,  viz  :  that  of  wrapping  the 
horses"  hoofs  in  bufi"alo  skins.  They  remarked 
with  much  sorrow  that  the  experiment  subserved 
well  the  purpose  of  their  captors,  as  tbcy  now 
travelled  over  the  firmest  ground  they  could 
find,  and  left  but  faiut  traces  to  mark  the  way 
they  had  passed  over. 

Helen  succeeded  in  dropping  several  pieces  of 
her  handkerchief  without  being  noticed.  At 
length  the  quick  eyes  of  one  of  the  Camanches 
detected  the  design.  With  true  Indian  address, 
he  slid  down  nearly  under  his  horse"s  flanks,  and 
picked  up  the  piece  which  Helen  had  dropped, 
without  dismounting.  He  shook  his  head  .stern- 
ly, and  threatened  her  with  death  if  she  repeated 
the  offence. 

Whether  this  menace  was  seriously  made,  or 
not,  it  terrified  the  maidens  not  a  little,  and 
they  desisted  from  any  further  attempts  of  that 
kind  at  that  time. 

They  did  not  journey  so  rapidly  as  on  the 
previous  days,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
precautions  which  they  were  continually  o'oserv- 
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ing  10  baffle  pursuit.  On  one  occasion,  they 
travelled  several  miles  in  the  bed  of  a  brook,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  covered  with  small  stones, 
■where,  of  course,  no  trace  of  a  horse  track 
could  be  left.  The  hearts  of  the  unfortunate 
girls  grew  hopeless  and  despairing  when  they 
beheld  such  unusual  caution.  They  gazed  into 
each  other's  faces  in  mute  and  wordless  grief  It 
was  some  relief  to  find  themselves  alone  again 
when  they  had  encamped  for  the  night.  Though 
both  felt  the  need  of  rest,  neither  could  sleep. 
Innumerable  wild  conjectures  and  undefinable 
fears  kept  them  wakeful.  Did  they  lose  their 
consciousness  for  a  single  instant,  some  dreadful 
phantom  suddenly  arose  before  them  and  broke 
the  momentary  spell.  Though  they  were  in 
doubt  concerning  the  stranger,  they  could  not 
banish  the  frightful  tale  he  had  told  them  con- 
cerning the  Indian  maidens. 

If  that  unpleasant  subject  left  their  minds,  it 
was  to  give  place  to  others  quite  as  dreadful. 
Would  the  stranger  visit  them  again  that  night  ■? 
they  asked  over  and  over  again. 

The  eyes  of  both  were  turned  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  lodge  ;  the  deerskins  were  thrust 
aside  gently  as  on  the  previous  night ;  and  the 
face  of  the  unknown  was  revealed.  The  moon 
shone  brightly,  and  her  silver  beams  fell  full  up- 
on his  features.  During  the  moment  of  hesita- 
tion which  followed,  both  the  captives  scanned 
his  face  with  intense  eagerness,  and  recognized 
the  features  of  Hubert,  the  king's  commissary. 

But  this  strange  discovery  produced  different 
emotions  in  the  bosoms  of  the  mcsdcmoiscUcs. 
Adelaide  could  with  difficulty  repress  a  cry  of 
horror,  while  Helen  experienced  equal  difficulty 
in  repressing  a  cry  of  joy. 

"If  you  have  recognized  him,"  whispered  Ad- 
elaide, "  keep  the  secret  to  yourself." 

The  king's  commissaiy  was  in  the  lodge. 

"  Mesdemoiselles,"  he  whispered,  "  gentle 
mesdemoiselles,  awake ;  up,  and  let  us  away ; 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost !" 

Helen  arose  quickly  from  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion ;  but  Adelaide  with  less  alacritj'. 

"  What  do  you  say  ■?"  asked  our  heroine. 

"  The  moment  of  escape  has  come — up — hur- 
ry ;  let  us  fly." 

"But  howf  asked  Adelaide,  in  a  faint  and 
almost  inaudible  whisper. 

"  The  Camanches  are  buried  in  deepest  slum- 
bers. We  will  glide  from  the  lodge  like  spectres 
of  the  night — silently,  cautiously,  breathlessly, 
and,  thank  God,  hopefully!"  replied  Hubert. 

"  No  !  no  !  let  us  stay !"  whispered  Adelaide 
in  Helen's  ear ;  but  Helen  was  too  much  excited 
by  the  prospect  of  immediate  escape  to  fully 
comprehend  her  meaning ;  nor  did  she  under- 
stand her  when  she  bade  her  not  divulge  the  se- 
cret, if  she  had  recognized  the  stranger. 

She  had  seen  the  commissary  many  times 
with  his  excellency,  the  governor ;  but  she  knew 
nothing  of  his  character,  and  now  regarded  him 
as  the  generous  friend  which  he  professed  to  be. 

"  We  are  ready  to  go,"  said  Helen.  "  Come 
Adelaide,  give  me  your  hand — don't  tremble  so 
— be  firm,  and  the  danger  will  soon  be  passed." 

"  Silently,  silently,  mesdemoiselles ;  follow  me 
— step  lightly,"  said  Hubert,  opening  the  door  of 
the  lodge. 

Helen  had  grasped  Adelaide's  hand  and  now 
drew  her  along  after  the  commissary. 

"Back,  girls!  back T  whispered  the  latter,  re- 
treating with  alarming  precipitation  to  the  ex- 
treme part  of  the  lodge. 

"  Go  and  look  cautiously  out,"  said  the  com- 
missary to  Helen,  apparently  much  agitated. 

Our  fair  heroine  obeyed,  and  perceived  to  her 
horror  that  one  of  the  savages  had  arisen  from 
the  ground,  and  was  heaping  together  the  de- 
caying brands  of  the  fire  She  repeated  the  un- 
welcome intelligence  to  Hubert,  who  seemed  the 
picture  of  dismay. 

"  Discovery,  to  me,  would  be  certain  death," 
he  said  ;  "  but  the  consciousness  that  I  should 
perish  in  the  cause  of  youth  and  beauty,  would 
gervc  to  soften  down  the  last  moments  of  life, 
and  shed  a  sweet  and  heavenly  light  on  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  world  to  come.  Be  good 
enough  to  look  again,  mademoiselle." 

When  our  heroine  looked  forth  again,  the  fire, 
once  more  revived  by  the  addition  of  fresh  fuel, 
was  sending  up  a  bright  flame.  The  Indian 
produced  his  pipe,  refilled  it  slowly,  lit  it,  and 
commenced  smoking.  Helen  watched  his  move- 
ments with  a  feeling  of  ansicty  and  impatience 
to  be  appreciated  only  by  those  in  a  similar  sit- 
uation. 

The  commissary  grasped  the  trembling  hand 
of  Adelaide,  and  assured  her  that  all  might  yet 


be  well — that  he  possibly  might  yet  be  spared  to 
be  instrumental  in  their  liberation.  But  Ade- 
laide withdrew  her  hand  and  trembled  more 
violently. 

Helen  maintained  her  position  near  the  door. 
The  Camanche,  reclining  upon  his  elbow,  with 
his  feet  thrust  to  the  fire,  watched  the  stars,  and 
smoked  his  pipe  calmly.  His  fixed  and  medita- 
tive gaze  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  happy  hunting  grounds  and  the 
shadowy  people  who  live  there  and  pursue 
shadowy  game. 

The  night  was  beautifully  serene.  The  moon 
never  appeared  to  move  more  softly  through 
the  pathless  skies,  or  to  look  more  placidly  down 
upon  the  earth.  The  stars  had  caught  the  same 
delightful  mood,  and  shed  their  quiet  beauty 
upon  the  night.  No  winds  set  the  verdant  leaves 
in  motion,  or  sighed  through  the  branches  of  the 
pine  and  sycamore. 

"  How  sweet  to  be  at  liberty,  and  with  Henri, 
at  such  an  hour  as  this,"  thought  Helen.  The 
reflection  was  but  natural,  yet  by  contrast  it 
served  to  heighten  her  present  dreariness. 

Most  anxiously  did  she  watch  the  savage, 
fearing  lest  he  should  possibly  arise,  approach 
the  lodge  and  look  in,  when  the  life  of  the  com- 
missary would  instantly  be  sacrificed.  She  ap- 
prehended also,  that  others  might  awaken  and 
follow  his  example,  and  so  cut  off  all  hope  of 
Hubert  and  escape.  For  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  the  Camanche  enjoyed  his  pipe,  which 
seemed  an  age  to  Helen.  At  length  he  threw 
out  tlie  puffs  of  smoke  with  less  frequency,  and 
with  decreasing  interest.  The  fire  died  away  in 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  and  finally  went  quite  out ; 
the  savage  closed  his  eyes,  began  to  nod — roused 
up — nodded  again — the  pipe  dropped  from  his 
mouth,  and  he  fell  back  upon  the  earth  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  sleep. 

Helen  breathed  more  freely — watched  him  a 
moment  longer,  and  then  reported  to  the  com- 
naissary. 

"  The  favorable  hour  has  passed,"  sighed  Hu- 
bert. "  Indians  never  sleep  soundly  after  this 
time.  I  am  forced,  by  dire  necessity,  to  leave 
you  till  a  more  propitious  moment.  I  doubt 
even,  whether  I  can  depart  without  raising  an 
alarm.  And  if  I  should  never  see  yon  again — 
that  is,  should  aught  unfortunate  befall  me  this 
night — remember  that  I  have  done  my  best  to 
save  you ;  I  ask  no  more  than  this.  Once  more, 
sweet  mesdemoiselles,  adieu." 

The  commissary  looked  cautiously  out  into 
the  open  air — waved  his  hand,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  captives  were  alone. 

ddcnly  there  was  a  deafening  cry  without 
Helen  sprang  to  the  entrance  of  the  lodge  and 
looked  after  the  commissary.  She  saw  him  run- 
ning swiftly,  pursued  by  two  tall  savages ;  then 
she  heard  the  report  of  fire-arms,  saw  Hubert  fall, 
recover  his  feet  and  disappear  in  the  orest,  stil 
followed  by  the  Camanches. 

"  O,  Adelaide !"  shrieked  Helen,  "  he  is  wound- 
ed— he  is  down — no,  he  is  up  again — he  rises,  is 
lost  to  view  in  the  woods  !" 

"  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  on  his  account,' 
cried  Adelaide,  drawing  Helen  into  the  lodge. 

"  What  if  he  should  be  slain  in  attempting  to 
save  us !"  exclaimed  Helen. 

"  Be  calm,  dear  Helen.  Monsieur  Hubert  is  a 
villain,"  said  Adelaide,  indignantly. 

"  No  !"  said  Helen,  gazing  into  the  pale  face  of 
her  friend  in  unutterable  astonishment. 

"  He  is  the  friend  and  companion  of  Lesagc — 
the  cause  of  all  our  misfortunes,"  replied  Ade- 
laide. 

"  O,  this  is  cruel,  Adelaide  !"  exclaimed  Helen. 
"  Cruel  indeed  !  My  sufferings  for  the  last 
hour  you  cannot  imagine.  Disgust,  indignation 
and  fear  have  held  me  in  their  power  by  turns 
(luring  his  stay.  I  thought  that  time  had  ceased 
to  go  onward,  and  that  he  would  never  leave 
us,"  added  Adelaide. 

"  Has  he  ever  spoken  to  you,  Adelaide  V  ask- 
ed Helen,  much  perplexed. 

"Often,  often!     He  has  praised  my  beauty — 
affirmed  that  he  loved  me — that  he  could  not 
exist  without  me," 
"  And  you — " 

"  Ilcjected  him  with  contempt,  for  I  read  his 
purpose  well." 

"  What  then,  Adelaide  ?" 
"  He    had    the    meanness    and    audacity   to 
threaten." 

"  The  friend  of  Lesagc  !  Just  Heaven !  can 
this  be  true  1"  exclaimed  Helen. 

"  True  as  inspiration  itself,"  replied  Adelaide, 
firmly.  "  I  warned  yoij,  Helen,  while  he  was 
here," 


"  I  know  you  did,  and  I  could  not  well  com- 
prehend your  meaning.  But  the  Indians  fired 
at  him  ;  how  is  that?"  asked  our  heroine. 

"  All  preconcerted,  no  doubt,  Helen.  The 
Indians  are  evidently  in  his  employ,  and  he  did 
not  intend  that  we  should  escape.  He  wishes  to 
play  the  daring  and  generous  hero,  in  order  to 
make  an  impression  in  his  favor." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  responded  Helen. 
"  I  now  remember  of  having  seen  him  with  Le- 
sagc on  several  occasions  ;  and  in  fact  on  the 
day  of  our  abduction.  The  trutli  dawns  upon 
me,  Adelaide ;  I  see  the  black  villany  of  the 
whole  plot." 

After  some  further  conversation  in  relation  to 
their  unhappy  situation,  the  captives  completely 
exhausted,  both  in  body  and  mind,  sank  into  a 
profound  sleep,  and  obtained  the  most  refresh- 
ing rest  they  experienced  during  their  captivity. 
They  resumed  their  journey  on  the  following 
day  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same 
precautions  that  had  marked  the  preceding  one. 
But  Hubert  did  not  make  his  appearance  on 
the  ensuing  night ;  neither  did  he  on  the  night 
after ;  which  circumstance  surprised  the  cap- 
tives not  a  little,  and  was  by  no  means  regretted. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    TRAIL. 

For  three  days  the  foresters  followed  the  trail 
without  much  difficulty  ;  but  on  the  fourth  they 
found  themselves  baffled. 

"A  lodge  was  evidently  erected  here,"  re- 
marked the  Rover.  "  By  scraping  away  the 
leaves  carefully,  with  my  hand,  I  find  where  the 
lodge  poles  were  driven  down." 

"  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  humanity  in  the 
Camanches  to  allow  them  the  favor  of  a  lodge," 
said  Pierre. 

"  I  think  the  trail  tends  in  this  direction,"  ob- 
served Ridclle,  as  he  inspected  the  ground  closely. 
"  I  find  here  some  grass  bent  down,  and  the 
ground  slightly  indented  by  horses' feet.  Here 
it  goes." 

"  Where  ?"  asked  Pierre. 

"  I  have  lost  it  again,"  answered  Ridelle. 

"  They  have  covered  the  horses'  feet  with 
skins,"  said  the  Rover. 

Each  of  the  party,  with  his  face  close  to  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  upon  thoir  knees,  applied 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  task  of  finding  the 
trail.  For  two  hours  they  were  at  fault.  They 
at  length  agreed  to  separate  and  go  forward  in 
such  directions  as  they  felt  disposed  to  take, 
only  following  the  general  course  towards  the 
country  of  the  Camanches.  When  one,  more 
fortunate  than  his  companions,  found  the  trail, 
he  should  immediately  make  the  fact  known  to 
the  others,  as  they  were  not  to  put  a  great  dis- 
tance between  each  other.  Having  come  to  this 
mutual  understanding,  they  proceeded  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  same. 

In  a  few  minutes  onr  hero  was  alone.  Well 
acquainted  with  Indian  stratagems  and  habits, 
he  directed  his  footsteps  towards  a  long  ridge  of 
low  hills  on  his  right.  lie  had  gone  forward  but 
a  short  time  after  reaching  the  highlands,  when 
to  his  joy  he  discovered  a  small  object  fluttering 
upon  the  ground.  He  stooped  and  secured  it. 
It  proved,  as  the  reader  has  already  anticipated, 
a  portion  of  Helen's  handkerchief,  which  she  had 
dropped  to  guide  the  steps  of  those  who  might 
attempt  her  rescue.  It  was  of  the  finest  muslin, 
and  the  Rover  would  have  easily  recognized  it 
perhaps,  even  had  he  not  seen  the  initials  of 
the  owner's  name  upon  it. 

We  hope  the  indulgent  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  smile,  when  we  assert  that  Henri  press- 
ed the  precious  fragment  to  his  lips  ;  for  it  was 
indeed  precious  to  him,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  maiden 
dearest  to  his  heart,  but  because  it  would  serve 
to  direct  his  footsteps  towards  her. 

While   tlic    Rover   stood  gazing  at  the  hit  of 
stuff,  he  heard  a  sound  near  him,  and  upon  look- 
ing up,  beheld,  greatly  to  his  astonishment,  Red- 
Shoe,  the  Cliickasaw  chief. 
"Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  V  exclaimed  Henri. 
"  You  see  me,  my  white  brother,"  said  Red- 
Shoe,  laconically. 
"  And  why  have  you  followed  us  ?"  asked  the 

Rover. 

"I  saw  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,"  replied  the 

chief.     "  She  told  mc  what  had  happened  to  the 

pale  maidens,  and  how  the  White  Rover  was  in 

trou))Ie,  by  means  of  Chef  Menteur.    I  tightened 

my  belt,  took  my  rifle,  and  followed  the  trail." 

"  Generous   chieftain  !     you   are   indeed    my 

friend.    J  feel  that  I  can  never  repay  this  noble 

disintcresf«dnc/!s,"    exclaimed     Henri.      "And 


what  of  the  war  with  the  Choctaws  V  he  added, 
immediately. 

"  There  will  be  no  fighting  with  them  at  pres- 
ent. We  shall  be  able  to  punish  Chef  Menteur 
before  war  breaks  out  with  the  Choctaws,"  re- 
plied Red- Shoe. 

Henri  now  called  loudly  to  his  companions. 
They  soon  found  him,  much  pleased  to  learn 
that  their  party  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  such  a  noble  ally.  By  the  aid  of 
Red- Shoe  they  went  forward  much  more  rapidly, 
for  he  was  very  acute  in  discerning  Indian  signs. 
They  were  enabled  to  discover  the  precise  spot 
where  they  took  to  the  bed  of  the  brook,  and  the 
place  where  they  left  it ;  and  several  fragments 
of  the  handkerchief  which  had  been  dropped  by 
the  captives,  were  also  found. 

The  day  passed  without  any  further  incident 
worthy  of  note.  At  night  they  encamped  as 
usual.  Not  feeling  inclined  to  sleep,  Henri  left 
his  comrades,  and  walking  some  fifty  rods  from 
the  encampment,  seated  himself  upon  the  trunk 
of  a  fallen  free,  upon  the  summit  of  a  small  hill. 
With  so  many  things  to  think  of,  he  was  soon 
lost  in  the  mazes  of  his  own  thoughts.  We  need 
not  tell  the  reader  of  what  he  thought,  for  he 
will  arrive  at  that  by  a  natural  inference.  It 
may  well  be  supposed  that  at  that  time,  the 
beauties  of  starlight,  and  moonlight,  hadbutfew 
attractions  for  the  Rover. 

The  sound  of  horses'  feet  approaching  at  a 
leisure  pace  caused  him  to  look  anxiously  around. 
A  single  horseman  was  advancing  ;  but  whether 
he  was  a  savage  or  a  white  man,  Henri  at  first 
was  at  a  loss  to  know ;  nor  was  he  fully  satis- 
fied on  this  point  until  he  was  addressed. 
"  A  timely  meeting,"  said  the  horseman. 
"  We  have  met  before,  and  recently,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,"  replied  Henri,  much  more  sur- 
[u-ised  than  when  he  had  been  joined  by  Red- 
Shoe. 

•'  Yes,"  answered  Boisbriant,  dismounting.  "  I 
am  the  same  you  refer  to,  doubtless.  Yon  are 
on  the  trail,  I  perceive.    What  luck  V 

"  We  have  followed  the  trail  but  too  literally — 
done  nothing  else — found  nothing  else,"  replied 
the  Rover. 

•'Ah,  well — keep  up  good  courage.  Perse- 
verance accomplishes  wonders,  sometimes,"  said 
Boisbriant. 

"  I  am  greatly  astonished  at  this  meeting," 
returned  Henri.  "  May  I  ask  what  brings  you 
here  V 

"  Certainly — my  horse  brought  me,"  rejoined 
Boisbriant. 

"  Very  true,"  said  the  Rover,  with  a  smile. 
"  May  I  presume  to  ask  your  object  in  allowing 
yourself  to  be  brought  here  by  your  horse  ?" 

"A  good,  a  commendable  one,  I  hope,  Mon- 
sieur Delcroix,"  rejoined  the  secret  agent.  "  I 
feel  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  these  maidens. 
Not  only  do  I  confess  a  deep  solicitude  in  regard 
to  the  fate  of  the  captives,  but  also  a  strong  de- 
sire to  unmask  as  great  a  villain  as  ever  walked 
upon  the  face  of  the  vndc  earth.  There  are 
many  other  men  that  JjCsage  might  deceive  and 
evade,  but  me  he  can  neither  deceive  nor  evade. 
I  sympathize  with  yon,  young  man,  in  your 
sufferings." 
"  I  am  very,  very  grateful,"  replied  the  Rover. 
"  You  perceive,  Delcroix,  that  the  freshness  of 
youth  and  the  fire  of  early  manhood  with  me 
have  passed  ;  fi'om  these  I  have  glided  by  gra- 
dations into  the  maturity  of  life.  My  hairs  are 
not  yet  plentifully  sprinkled  with  gray,  but  they 
should  be,  for  I  have  suffered.  Look  at  me, 
Henri.  I  have  also  felt  the  happiness  of  recip- 
rocated love.  But  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  I  last  heard  the  voice  of  Irene." 

"  You  were  disappointed,  then  V  asked  Henri, 
earnestly. 

"  Cruelly,  sadly  disappointed !"  exclaimed 
Boisbriant. 

"  She  was  forced  to  wed  another,  I  suppose," 
remarked  the  Rover,  much  interested. 

"  No  ;  it  was  not  that.  Irene  became  my  wife 
— loving  and  beloved.  Let  me  sit  down  here  be- 
side yon,  and  I  will  tell  you  something  about  it ; 
for  the  calm  beauties  of  this  night  seem  to  recall 
it  all  to  memory.  Yes,  I  wedded  the  maiden  of 
my  choice — a  fair,  a  noble,  and  sweet  tempered 
girl.  That  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  was 
twenty  years  old  on  tlie  day  of  our  man'lage.  I 
was  not  at  that  period  rich,  but  possessed  of  a 
competence.  It  was  expensive  living  in  Paris 
in  the  style  I  wished.  In  an  evil  moment  I  ac- 
cepted an  office  in  the  infant  colony  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  pleased  with  the  thought  that 
I  should  acquire  a  fortune  for  my  wife  and  child. 
[concluded  next  week.] 
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A    GROUP    REPRESENTING    THE    PARTIES     IN    A     CRIMINAL    TRIAL,     IN    INDIA. 


LAW  AlVD  JUSTICE  IN  IIVDIA. 

We  present  oiir  readers  on  the  page  herewith  a  very  curious 
group  of  likenesses,  delineating  a  court  scene  in  British  India, 
as  conducted  at  the  present  time.  The  persons  who  constitute 
the  court  proper,  are,  first,  an  English  Judge,  wlio  is  endowed 
with  power  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Grand  Seigneur,  and  whose 
word  is  law,  whether  sustained  by  legal  rules  or  not.  But  the 
Judge,  he  who  should  he  the  personification  of  sage  wisdom  and 
self-respect,  he  who  decides  upon  the  lilicrties  of  a  man,  or  even 
dooms  him  to  death  by  a  single  word  from  his  mouth,  how  unlike 
is  he  to  anything  we  should  conceive  as  dignified  or  respectable. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  the  midst  of  a  trial,  yet  his  limb  is  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  arm  of  his  chair,  his  body  lounges  listlessly  as 
he  sits,  and  he  is  inhaling  tobacco-smoke  from  his  Indian  pipe. 
Such  a  figure  might  be  found  in  any  of  our  bar-rooms,  of  an 
evening,  but  our  court-rooms  present  a  very  ditferent  scene. 
With  what  an  easy  air  of  abandon  and  self-satisfaction  he  re- 
gards the  curling  smoke  issuing  in  thick  wreaths  from  his  mouth  ; 
what  matters  it  to  him,  a  life  more  or  less  ?  Perhaps  he  has  just 
dined,  and  requires  sleep.  O  justice!  justice!  how  seldom  art 
thou  meted  out  by  frail  man  ! 


EUROPEAN  JUDGE 


VAKEET,  OE  NATIVE  BARRISTER. 

The  Native  Barriiter,h(i  is  a  "case;"  having  mastered  enough 
of  English  to  act  as  a  so't  of  interpreter,  he  manages  to  "  bungle  " 
and  so  mix  up  affairs  in  both  languages,  tliat  the  Judge,  at  last 
tired  of  the  farce — for  it  is  nothing  better,  ends  the  scene  perhaps 
by  sentencing  the  prisoner,  after  declaring  him  guilty.  Now  if 
the  fellow  could  but  infuse  into  his  soul  a  little  nationality  of 
spirit,  so  as  to  plead  for  his  fellow-countryman  because  he  was 
such,  and  brought  a  prisoner  before  a  foreign  judge,  perhaps  he 
might  influence  the  sleepy  Judge  to  do  a  cliaritable  act,  and  so 
clear  him,  or  at  least  sentence  him  lightly  for  the  sin  charged 
against  him.  But,  alas  !  contact  with  the  conquerors  of  his  land 
has  hardened  him,  and  he  feels  little  brotherhood  with  the  race 
from  wliich  he  has  sprung.  His  hard,  sharp  features  give  little 
promise  of  any  remarkable  degree  of  possession  in  the  way  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  the  apparent  earnestness  of  his 
style  is  more  induced  by  tlie  energetic  character  that  attaches 
itself  to  the  native  dialect,  than  to  any  downright  earnestness  or 
interest  the  pleader  feels  in  the  case,  which  he  is  conducting  in 
behalf  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  There  is  something  fine  about 
his  profile,  notwithstanding  its  sharp  lines,  and,  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  prisoner,  it  seems  to  prove  him  almost  of  another  race 
of  people. 


The  Native  Policeman,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  very  antipodes 
of  the  accused  ;  his  sleek  appearance  and  self-satisfied  air  tell  a 
story  of  comfortable  living,  and  a  good  situation;  equally  igno- 
rant, perhaps,  with  the  poor  creature  brought  up  for  judgment,  he 
shields  his  inferiority,  compared  with  the  Europeans,  under  an 
air  of  hauteur.  His  military  undress  cap  sits  jauntily  upon  his 
head,  and  his  moustache  has  a  most  contemptuous  and  daring 
twist  to  it.  lie  receives  his  weekly  stipend,  attends  the  court 
with  a  very  sharp  sword,  which  he  never  uses,  sleeps  sound  and 
long  o'  nights,  and  impresses  the  less  cultivated  of  his  country- 
men with  profound  awe  and  admiration  ;  they  do  not  think  half 
so  much  of  the  Judge  himself,  for  the  policeman  carries  a  sword, 
while  the  former  is  unarmed.  One  can  hardly  look  upon  the 
chap,  as  ho  stands  drawn  up  there  with  so  much  assumed  dignity, 
without  an  itching  desire  to  steal  quietly  behind  him  and  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  one's  bo'Jt  leather.  Hang  the 
fellow,  he  deserves  a  kicking  for  the  very  expression  of  counte- 
nance that  he  has  assumed,  and  wears  with  such  a  saucy  and 
complacent  air.  But  as  we  cannot  reach  him,  even  with  "  seven 
league  boots''  we  will  swallow  our  indignation  and  let  him  re- 
main in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  vested  authority. 


y/M, 

BtTRKUMDAUZ,    OR   NATIVE    POLICEMAN. 


.  The  Omlah  is  the  personification  of  self-realized  dignity  and 
importance.  He  would  seem  to  have  been  chosen  for  his  alder- 
manic  qualities;  his  gray  whiskers  are  particularly  fierce,  and  all 
in  all,  he  looks  very  like  a  baboon  with  specs  on.  Hi  seems  to 
read  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  with  a  malignant  earnest- 
ness and  satisfaction  that  betrays  a  rabid  spirit.  It  is  his  duty  to 
adduce  all  possible  evidence  against  the  accused,  and  by  all  fair 
means  (and  in  law  all  things  are  fair),  to  endeavor  to  bring  about 
his  conviction.  This  is  in  contra  force  to  the  supposed  efforts 
of  the  native  lawyer  to  clear  him,  while  the  latter's  efforts  proba- 
bly are  guaged  by  the  amount  of  fee  which  his  client  is  able  to 
remunerate  him  with.  And,  as,  judging  from  appearances,  in 
the  present  case,  this  sum  must  be  precious  small,  we  positively 
tremble  for  the  poor  prisoner,  who,  doubtful  as  he  looks,  as  to  his 
ultimate  fate,  is  destined  to  have  his  worst  fears  realized.  In  the 
meantime  the  Omlah  seems  particulirly  well  satisfied  with  the 
view  of  matters,  and  reads  his  manuscript  to  the  court  witli  the 
utmost  san5f//0('rf,  while  he  steadies  his  bulky  person  by  par- 
tially resting  the  weight  of  his  body  upon  an  arm  and  hand  on  a 
table  before  him.  evidently  not  much  interested  in  what  is  going 
oa  around  him,  and  feeling  perfectly  at  ease. 


TllK    OMLAH. 


THE    ACCUSED. 

The  AccuKd,  poor  fellow,  little  comprehending  the  forms  of 
English  legal  jurisdiction,  watches  in  dumb  show  the,  to  liim,  im- 
posing appearance  of  the  court ;  he  understands  not  a  word  of 
what  is  said,  or  charged  against  him.  but  is  impressed  with  an 
indefinite  idea  that  he  is  a  criminal,  and  clasps  his  hands,  and 
pleads  by  his  uncouth  looks  for  the  mercy  he  knows  not  how  to 
ask.  His  lank  limbs  and  cadaverous  countenance  speak  volumes 
in  extenuation  of  almost  any  ordinary  crime  the  ])0or  fellow 
might  be  guilty  of  What  an  olyect  to  challenge  pity  he  certainly 
is ;  there  is  an  expression  of  absolute  want  and  suft'cring  in  the 
tapering  and  attenuated  fingers  of  the  jioor  creature.  Yet  be- 
neath that  scanty  robe  and  dark  skin  beats,  perha])s,  a  heart  as 
warm,  ay,  ten  to  one,  far  warmer  and  more  charitable  than  that 
of  any  other  which  the  coart  embraces.  What  has  he  done? 
Maybe  he  has  stolen  food  or  raiment ;  no  doubt  he  sufVers  for 
the  want  of  both ;  but  he  has  dared  to  take  them  from  the  rich 
and  comfortable  English  masters  that  have  wrested  the  soil  from 
his  people,  and  he  must  pay  the  penalty.  Well;  such  is  the  fate 
of  the  poor  native — such  is  the  justi^'c  nietcd  out  to  him.  If  they 
hang  or  shoot  him,  perhaps  it  will  be  quite  as  well  for  him  ; 
riicn  he  will  find  the  rest  and  peace  he  probably  never  has  re- 
alized, or  never  will  realize,  on  earth. 


The  Witness  looks  as  hope-bereft  as  the  prisoner,  and  holds  iu 
his  hand  some  sacred  symbol  while  he  is  abjured  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Ten  to  one  he  has 
been  forced  to  bear  witness  against  his  brother-countryman,  for 
he  looks  down,  and  seems  poorly  to  relish  the  business  in  which 
he  is  eng.aged.  His  arms  are  mire  drum-sticks,  and  resemble 
those  of  a  skeleton  more  than  the  limbs  of  a  healthy,  well-fed  man. 
Poor  fellow,  he  and  his  countrymen  knew  little  of  murder  and 
rapine  until  the  English  introduced  these  modern  refinements 
among  them.  From  a  simp'e,  inoffensive  race  of  half-savages, 
they  have  been  turned  into  mongrel-civiliz'^d  banditti,  whose 
principal  accomplishments  consist  inbeing  well  versed  in  guerilla 
warfare,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  inveterate  hatred  towards 
all  Europeans  and  their  descendants.  Now  we  pity  that  chap  if 
the  prisoner  is  convicted,  for  his  comrades  will  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  him;  he  will  be  knocked  and  cuffed  about,  and  des- 
pised by  every  one,  for  the  part  ho  has  taken  in  the  proceedings 
against  liis  brother,  and  very  likely  will  ultimately  find  relief  by 
drowning  himself,  or  some  other  summary  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  his  torturing  existence.  His  part  in  the  drama  is  not  by  any 
means  an  enviable  one. 


\  ^^V^ 
^^M 


THE     WITNESS. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ELLA    VANE: 

OK 

THE  HEIR  OF  LYNDALE  HALL. 

BY  MRS.  OAROLINE  ORNE. 

ICoTEJiiiER  had  fairly  set  in,  and  -nith  it,  as 
usual,  came  fog,  and  cloud.',  and  rain,  so  that, 
day  after  day,  scarce  a  gleam  of  sunshine  made 
jrood  the  claim  of  the  sea-girt  isle  to  the  appel- 
lation of  "Mcrrie  England."  The  gloom  had 
its  effect  on  the  spirits  of  its  inhabitant.*,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  more  or  less  sensitive  to  atmos- 
jiherical  influences.  There  were  few,  however, 
unless  they  had  some  real  cause  of  sorrow,  who 
could  have  resisted  the  genial  influences  of  the 
hrig-ht,  cheering  fire  gleaming  in  the  parlor  grate 
of  Lyndale  Hall. 

During  the  day.  a  thick  mist  had  fallen  silent- 
ly, but  at  the  approach  of  night,  the  wind  began 
to  moan  and  wail  among  the  branches  of  the 
sturdy,  ancestral  oaks,  stripping  thence  their 
sore  leaves,  and  hurling  them  against  the  win- 
dows, while  the  leaden  sky  was  converted  into  a 
pall  of  impenetrable  darkness. 

Ella  Vane  left  her  seat  by  the  fireside,  and 
previous  to  veiling  the  windows  with  their  rich 
damask  drapery,  attempted  to  look  forth  into 
tlie  murky  air,  but  the  only  object  visible  was  a 
light  in  a  distant  cottage,  which  shone  like  a 
ground  star.  Yet,  if  there  were  darkness  and 
clouds  without,  there  was  sunshine  in  Ella's 
heart  which  broke  in  bright  beams  from  beneath 
the  long,  silky  fringes  of  her  dark,  violet  eyes, 
and  hovered  in  dimples  at  the  corners  of  her 
mouth. 

In  a  heavy  chair,  the  posts  and  backs  of  which 
were  elaborately  carved,  the  latter  being  sur- 
mounted by  armorial  bearings,  sat  a  woman, 
some  years  past  the  meridian  of  life.  On  the 
present  occasion,  there  was  something  grave  in 
the  expression  of  her  countenance,  and  her 
thoughts  had  gone  out  from  the  pleasant,  com- 
fortable fireside,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  ab- 
sent manner  in  which  she  answered  Ella's — it 
must  be  confessed — rather  unimportant  ques- 
tion:. After  a  while,  her  silence  and  gravity 
began  to  grow  contagious,  and  Ella  ceased  her 
questions,  as  also  the  merry  snatches  of  song  by 
which  they  had  been  alternated. 

After  sitting  for  fifteen  minutes,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  glowing  coals,  where  her  lively 
imagination  had  traced  a  variety  of  images,  she 
suddenly  exclaimed : 

'■  Look,  Mrs.  Aylmer,  and  see  that  anned 
knight  on  a  superb  black  horse,  with  a  lady  on 
a  white  palfrey  by  his  side.'' 

"  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?"  said  Mrs.  Ayl- 
mer, looking  round  with  a  startled  air,  as  if,  for 
the  moment,  forgetful  of  the  darkness,  she  imag- 
ined that  Ella  saw  a  real  knight  and  lady  ap- 
proaching tlie  old  hall.  Ella's  silvery  laugh 
rang  through  the  room.  '■  I  mean  in  the  fire," 
Raid  she.  '•  Look,  quick,  or  they'll  be  gone. 
There,  the  white  ashes  composing  the  lady's 
palfrey  is  already  changing  into  the  form  of  a 
sheep,  and  such  a  beautiful,  soft  fleece  as  it  has 
got !  And  there — if  it  isn't  too  bad !  the  hat 
she  wore  so  gracefully,  with  its  snowy  plumes, 
which  .seemed  floating  on  the  morning  breeze, 
looks  exactly  like  old  Tim  Dnnstcr's  bob-wig." 

Mrs.  Aylmer  smiled,  and  asked  her  what  had 
become  of  the  armed  knight  and  his  black  steed. 

'■  The  .steed  remains  the  same,  but  his  rider  is 
no  longer  an  armed  knight,  but  a  grim,  gaunt, 
bony  man,  with  something  evil  cleaving  to  him, 
such  as  I  should  wish  to  delineate  were  I  to 
attempt  to  picture  on  canvas  one  of  the  old  feu- 
dal barons  I  have  read  about,  with  whom  might 
made  right." 

'■  What  idle  fancies  you  have,  child."  said 
Mrs.  Aylmer,  and  folding  her  hands,  she  sank 
into  a  silence  more  profound  than  before. 

Ella  took  up  her  embroidery,  and  set  half  a 
dozen  stitches  :  then,  throwing  it  aside,  ran  her 
fingcr.s  over  the  strings  of  a  harp,  the  only  thing 
in  the  room,  except  herself,  that  was  not  old- 
fashioned.  She  sang  a  stanza  of  a  favorite  song, 
but  her  heart  was  not  in  it.  The  images  she 
had  seen  in  Ibc  fire,  formed  by  the  peculiar  com- 
bination of  tlie  aslies  and  the  live  and  dead  coals, 
particularly  that  of  the  grim,  evil-looking  knight, 
haunted  her  imagination,  and  awakened  some 
dim  recollections  of  some  person  she  had  either 
seen  or  heard  described  in  her  early  childhood. 
So  she  sjiraUK  up  from  lieside  the  harp,  and 
seizing  a  queer-looking  foot- tool,  made  in  imi- 
tation of  a  tortoise — a   clumsy-looking  tower  in 


worsted-work  being  represented  on  the  cushion, 
forming  its  back — she  placed  it  close  by  Mrs. 
Ayliner's  chair,  and  took  her  seat  upon  it. 

■'  Come,  Mrs.  Aylmer,"  said  she,  '•  I  want 
you  to  talk.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  lion'  long  you  have  lived  in  this  gloomy, 
antique -building,  half  castle  half  house." 

"  Something  over  thirty  years." 

'■  And  has  no  oncexcei)t  you  and  the  servants 
lived  here  all  that  time  V 

'•  Occasionally  there  has.  Old  Lord  Lyndale 
used  to  come  and  stay  during  the  hunting  sea- 
son, and  sometimes  he  brought  his  son  with  him, 
a  lad  of  sixteen  the  last  time  he  came." 

"  Lord  Lyndale  is  dead,  I  believe." 

"  Yes,  the  old  lord  is  dead,  since  which,  the 
care  of  the  estate  here  has  been  submitted  to  an 
agent." 

"  Wasn't  old  Lord  Lyndale  a  very  bad  man  ?" 

"  Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  Sir  Bevis  Larpcnt, 
who  has  been  sleeping  in  the  family  vault  for 
centuries.  It  is  said  that  he  fought  under  Eich- 
ard  I,  at  Palestine,  and  as  a  recompense  for  his 
services,  he  was  created  Lord  Lyndale.  It  is 
likely  enough  that  he  was  brave,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  cruel,  for  his  own  son  came  to 
his  death  by  his  hand.  If  3'ou  like,  I  will  tell 
you  his  story,  for  it  has  been  forcing  itself  on 
my  mind  all  the  evening." 

"  It  is  just  the  right  time  for  stich  a  story,"  said 
Ella. 

'•  Tradition  gives  it  thus,"  said  Mrs.  Aylmer. 
"  Sir  Bevis  and  his  son,  and  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
boring gentry,  had  been  out  hunting  all  day. 
On  their  way  home.  Sir  Bevis  and  a  gentleman 
who  happened  to  be  riding  by  his  side,  fell  into 
conversation  and  lingered  behind.  The  gentle- 
man informed  him,  that  for  some  time  there  had 
been  a  rumor,  that  his  Lionel,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  a  boy  about  seven  years  old,  was 
his  only  child,  had  for  more  than  a  year  been 
married  to  Lady  Alice,  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man with  whom  Sir  Bevis  had  long  been  at 
feud.  The  baronet,  who  had  never  made  any 
attempt  to  control  his  passions,  was  dreadfully 
incensed  to  find  that  there  were  any  who  dared 
to  set  such  a  rumor  afloat,  and  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  so  indiscreet  and  officious  as  to 
inform  him  of  it,  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  an- 
ger. After  a  few  imprecations  and  threats,  how- 
ever, of  deadly  import  towards  his  son,  if  the 
rumor  should  prove  true,  he  gave  no  other  vent 
to  his  wrath,  except  by  grinding  his  teeth  and 
muttering  to  himself 

"Lionel,  who  had  arrived  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore his  father,  had  taken  oft"  his  hunting- cap, 
and  was  standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this 
apartment  when  Sir  Bevis  entered.  No  one, 
excepting  a  sister  of  the  baronet,  was  present 
besides  the  father  and  son. 

'■  The  night-shadows,  which  were  slowly  gath- 
ering, had  dimmed  the  light  of  the  apartment, 
which  might  have  bad  the  eftect  to  render  more 
conspicuous  the  angry  fire  of  the  old  man's 
eyes,  for  they  seemed  to  burn  and  sparkle  like 
living  coals. 

'•  The  cause  of  his  father's  anger  must  have 
flashed  into  the  mind  of  Lionel,  for  he  became 
very  pale.  The  first  words  of  Sir  Bevis  were  so 
choked  with  passion,  as  to  be  unintelligible. 
What  he  afterward  said,  was  at  first  more  or 
less  incoherent,  yet  his  sister  understood  enough 
to  know,  that  he  had  heard  that  his  son  had 
married  the  daughter  of  his  enemy,  and  that  he 
called  on  him  to  deny  it. 

'• '  Deny  it — say  that  it  is  false,'  said  he,  gasp- 
ing for  breath  between  each  slowly-uttered 
word. 

"  'I cannot  deny  it,'  said  Lionel.    '  It  is  true.' 

"  Sir  Bevis  remained  silent  and  motionless  a 
minute  or  more. 

"  '  If,'  he  then  said, '  you  cannot  den}-  it,  prom- 
ise me  that  you  will  never  see  your  base  minion 
again.' 

"'Alice  Dormer  is  my  lawful  wife,'  said  Lio- 
nel, '  and  by  giving  you  the  promise  you  re- 
quire, I  .should  break  the  vows  I  made  her  at 
the  altar.' 

"  '  You  intend,  then,  to  see  her  again  V 

" '  I  do,  if  I  live.' 

'• '  Die,  then  !'  were  the  words  of  Sir  Bevis. 

'■As  he  uttered  them,  he  raised  his  riding- 
whip,  and  the  handle,  which  was  heavily  loaded, 
descended  full  upon  his  son's  head,  who  fell  to 
the  floor,  without  any  appearance  of  life. 

•'  The  frantic  rage  that  impelled  Sir  Bevis  to 
strike  the  unnatural  blow,  gave  place  to  horror 
and  alarm  when  he  saw  his  son  lying  dead  at 
his  f«ct.  No  one  except  the  baronet's  sister  wit- 
nessed the  fearful  deed,  and  with  white  lips,  the 


ghastly  fiice  of  his  murdered  son  gleaming  in 
the  twilight,  he  extorted  from  her  an  oath  of 
dreadful  pcnahy,  never  to  reveal  her  knowledge 
of  his  crime.  She  was  too  much  overpowered 
by  emotions  of  fear,  grief  and  honor,  to  think 
of  resisting,  and  during  her  whole  life  kept  the 
horrible  secret  locked  in  her  ov/n  bosom." 

"  How  came  it  to  transpire,  then  '"'  asked 
Ella. 

"  Sir  Bevis,  or  rather  Lord  Lyndale — for  di- 
rectly after  the  murder  he  departed  for  Pales- 
tine, and  received  the  latter  title  in  honor  of  his 
bravery — confessed  his  crime  on  his  death  bed. 
His  property  was  inherited  by  his  only  son,  and 
is  now  in  possession  of  his  lineal  descendant, 
whom  I  am  daily  expecting  here,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  decease  of  his  father.  He  was 
not  a  handsome  boy ;  what  his  personal  appear- 
ance is  now,  I  know  not,  but  his  manners  are 
said  to  be  fascinating.  He  is,  I  understand, 
affianced  to  the  Lady  Hester  Digby,  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  proudest  and  haughtiest  families 
in  the  land.  I  confess,  Ella,  that  I  am  sorry 
that  you  happen  to  be  here  at  a  time  that  he 
has  set  for  visiting  his  estate." 

"  Why  so,  Mrs.  Aylmer  ?  The  young  gentle- 
man will,  by  his  pride  of  birth  and  the  tie  of 
honor  which  binds  him  to  Lady  Hester,  be  well 
fortified  against  any  poor  attractions  which  Ella 
Vane  may  possess ;  while  she,  on  her  part,  will, 
you  may  be  certain,  be  haunted  with  the  idea 
that  he  may  inherit  the  vindictive  disposition, 
as  well  as  the  worldly  goods,  of  his  ancestor." 

"  Old  Sir  Bevis  lived  at  a  period  too  remote 
for  i/iat  to  have  any  effect." 

"  I  have  heard  my  father  say,"  said  Ella,  "  that 
strong  and  peculiar  traits  of  character  and  dis- 
position are  never  lost,  though  many  genera- 
tions they  may  remain  latent.  Who  knows,  but 
the  cruelty  of  the  first  Lord  Lyndale  may  be 
revived  in  the  present  owner  of  the  title  !" 

"  Hark  !"  said  Mrs.  Aylmer,  "  is  not  that  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  V 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  but  the  wailing  of  the 
wind,  intermingled  now  and  then  with  shrieks 
and  mutterings,  as  if  the  storm-fiend  was  essay- 
ing to  weave  a  befitting  song,  as  a  finale  to  the 
story  j-ou  have  been  telling." 

"  There ! — hear  you  nothing  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes, — I  hear  the  clattering  of  horses' 
feet  on  the  paved  court." 

Ella  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  there 
was  a  knocking  at  the  outer  door,  which  led  into 
the  serviints'  hall. 

" Ho,  there !  lights !  be  quick !'  said  a  strange 
voice. 

The  demand  was  promptly  attended  to,  and  a 
minute  afterward,  the  door  of  the  apartment 
where  were  Mrs.  Aylmer  and  Ella  Vane,  was 
thrown  open  by  a  servant,  and  a  gentleman,  first 
casting  aside  a  travelling  cloak  saturated  with 
rain,  entered. 

'■  This  is  Mrs.  Aylmer,  I  presume,"  said  he, 
bowing  to  that  lady,  as  she  advanced  to  wel- 
come him. 

'■  Yes.  and  in  you  I  behold  Mr. — I  mean  Lord 
Philip  Lyndale." 

A  smile,  scarce  perceptible,  hovered  on  the 
lips  of  the  young  man.  at  the  hurried  manner  in 
which  she  substituted  lord  for  Mr.,  as  if  .she 
were  afraid  that  he  might  be  oftended  at  her 
forgetfulness,  in  not  conferring  on  him  the  title 
acquired  since  she  last  saw  him. 

Ella,  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  had 
snatched  up  her  embroidery,  and  appeared 
wholly  engrossed  in  shading  a  rose-leaf.  By 
the  glance  he  directed  towards  her,  rather  than 
his  words,  which  were  in  too  low  a  voice  to  be 
distinctly  heard,  Mrs.  Aylmer  understood  that 
he  wished  to  be  introduced  to  her. 

'•  Her  mother  is  my  cousin,"  said  jNIrs.  Aylmer. 
by  way  of  accounting  for  Ella's  presence,  "  and 
being  just  emancipated  fiom  the  school-room, 
came  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  me,  before  I 
knew  that  you  intended  to  visit  your  estate," 

••  A  circumstance  I  deem  fortunate,"  said  he, 
"  and  hojK'  that  Miss  Vane  will  find  no  reason 
to  regret  it  on  her  own  account," 

"  1  have  been  thinking,"  resumed  Mrs.  Ayl- 
mer, "  that  she  had  better  return,  and  make  her 
visit  at  another  time,  when  I  shall  more  need 
her  company,  I  should  have  proposed  her 
going  ibis  morning,  if  iheweat  her  had  been  fair?" 

''  And  would  the  proposition  find  fivor  with 
you,  Miss  Vane,  in  case  the  weather  /md  been 
fair  !" 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  asked  this,  rather  than  in  the  question  itself, 
which  did  not  exactly  jjlcasc  Ella,  and  she 
replied  :     "  It  certainly  would," 


"  If  that  bo  the  case,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  pray 
that  the  storm  may  continue." 

Ella,  dee])ly  as  she  appeared  to  be  engaged 
with  her  embroidery,  had  found  opportunity  to 
observe  that  Lord  l^yndale  had  not,  according 
to  her  mind,  a  handsome  feature  in  his  face. 
Her  standard  of  beauty  required  dark  eyes, 
large  and  lustrous,  a  Grecian  nose,  finely  chis- 
elled mouth,  and  a  brow  smooth  and  white  as 
"monumental  alabaster,"  shaded  with  wavy 
curls,  soft,  glossy  and  dark  as  the  raven's  wing. 
Lyndale  possessed  no  requisite  which  approached 
this  standard,  with  the  exception  of  his  hair  and 
forehead.  Even  these  were  wofully  dtiicieut 
for,  though  his  hair  was  black,  instead  of  behig 
soft  and  wavy,  it  fonned  a  verj'  decided  outline 
of  short,  crisp  curls,  round  a  forehead  which,  if 
broad  and  smooth,  was,  to  say  the  least,  several 
shades  browner  than  alabaster  or  Parian  mar- 
ble. His  complexion  wa«,  in  truth,  a  clear  olive, 
which  certainly  held  out  the  promise  of  the 
dark,  lustrous  eyes  she  so  much  admired,  rather 
than  the  gray  orbs,  which,  as  she  stole  a  glance 
at  him,  as  he  sat  in  a  thoughtful  attitude  looking 
into  the  fire,  appeared  more  dull  than  bright. 
As  for  his  nose,  it  was  a  nondescript,  inclining 
a  little  to  the  aquiline,  and  with  a  thin  nostril, 
possessing  that  spirited  curve  which  denotes  en- 
ergy of  character,  especially  when  taken  in  com- 
bination with  lips  firm,  and  of  a  clear  and  rather 
sharp  outline. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  in  her  estimation, 
anti-handsorae  traits  of  countenance,  he  was 
considerably  older  than  she  expected.  She  had 
imagined  him  about  twenty-five,  and  he  appeared 
to  her  young  eyes,  at  least  ten  years  older.  As 
to  the  fascination  of  manners  he  was  said  to 
possess,  she  could  perceive  nothing  of  the  kind. 
She  could  think  of  half  a  dozen  young  gentle- 
men, whom  she  had  seen  at  her  father's  within 
the  last  six  months,  whose  appearance  was  infi- 
nitely more  attractive.  While  Ella  was  thus 
forming  conclusions  respecting  him,  he  had 
made  up  his  opinion  with  regard  to  her.  He 
had  decided  that  she  wa3  remarkably  pretty, 
though  probably  very  common-place,  or  rather 
insipid. 

"How  could  it  be  otherwise,"  he  thought, 
"when  she  could  sit  as  if  she  were  stitching  her 
whole  soul  into  a  rose-leaf,  when  he.  Lord  Philip 
Lyndale — "  but  he  was  not  enough  of  a  coxcomb 
to  pursue  this  last  idea.  '•  Yet,  after  all,"  he 
went  on  thinking  to  himself,  "  as  I  shall  iie 
obliged  to  remain  here  a  number  of  weeks,  I 
think  I  should  prefer  to  have  her  remain  too. 
She  will  do  to  look  at,  the  same  as  a  beautiful 
statue,  or  a  fine  picture,  and  if  I  rightly  remem- 
ber, there  are  few  either  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
in  this  old,  decayed  mansion." 

As  for  Mrs.  Aylmer,  she  had  begun  to  grow 
quite  easy  in  her  mind  with  regard  to  Ella,  as 
far  as  Lord  Lyndale  was  concerned.  She  was 
disappointed  in  him,  completely  so.  Though 
for  Ella's  sake  she  was  glad,  for  her  own  she 
wa?  soiTy  that  her  expectations  were  not  an- 
swered. There  was  a  natural  feeling  of  pride 
connected  with  all  that  belonged  to  the  old 
place  where  she  had  spent  the  best  part  of  her 
life,  and  she  somehow  imagined  that  its  owner 
should  be  a  gentleman  of  fine  person  and  noble 
bearing.  While  her  mind  was  thus  busy  with 
thoughts,  half  consolatory,  half  regretful,  she 
was  on  the  alert,  passing  in  and  out,  superin- 
tending the  preparations  for  a  substantial  meal, 
as  Lord  Lyndale  had  not  dined.  In  the  mean- 
time, Ella  felt  thankful  that  her  embroidery 
afforded  employ  for  her  hands  and  eyes.  She 
even  felt  thankful  for  the  tempest  which  raged 
without,  for  wild  and  discordant  as  was  its 
voice — now  whistling  at  the  windows,  like  some 
mischievous  imp,  and  anon  shrieking  as  if  in 
defiance  at  being  baffled  in  its  eflbrts  to  enter 
and  hold  its  revels  in  the  warm,  comfortable 
apartment ;  it  formed  a  kind  of  substitute  for 
the  rigid  silence  into  which  Lord  Lyndale  had 
sunk,  after  the  few  first  moments  of  his  arrival. 

"Is  this  a  fair  specimen  of  the  storms  you 
have  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?"  he  said,  at 
last,  speaking  so  abruptly  as  to  cause  Ella  to 
start. 

"I  believe  so,"  she  replied,  "that  is,  severe 
storms  arc  not  unfrequcnt  at  this  season  of  the 
year.'' 

"  I  didn't  know, "  said  he,  '•  but  the  three  hags 
who  met  Macbeth  on  the  heath,  or  some  of  their 
fraternity,  had  been  brewing  a  tempest  for  my 
especial  benefit — getting  up  a  kind  of  high  fes- 
tival to  celebrate  my  arrival  at  this  gloomy  old 
mans'on." 

•■  You  chose  an  unfavorable  season  of  the  year 
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for  your  visit,"  said  Ella,  smiling  at  the  alisnrrl- 
i  ty  of  his  remark.  "Xothin^-  can  appear  more 
cheerful  than  many  of  the  surrounding  grounds 
in  sjjring  and  summer  time,  as  I  know  from  per- 
sonal observation,  having  spent  several  vacations 
here;  while  even  in  those  bright  seasons,  if  one 
is  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  them,  there  are  plenty  of 
'  deep  solitudes,'  and  awful  shades,  if  not  cells, 
though.  I  believe,  there  is  no  •  blasted  heath,' 
Vifhcre  one  would  be  in  danger  of  meeting  the 
weird  sisters." 

Lord  Lyndalc  looked  up  in  some  surprise, 
while  bis  dull  gray  eyes  grew  luminous,  and 
starry  beams  shot  forth  from  beneath  their  thick 
black  lashes.  He  had  imagined  that  to  one  so 
assiduous  at  her  embroidery — an  employment, 
which,  for  some  not  clearly  definable  reason,  he 
he  held  in  great  contempt — Shakspearc  must 
be  a  sealed  book. 

"There  is  light  in  those  eyes,  after  all,'' 
thought  Ella;  '-and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  docs  not 
shine  oftener."  *  *  * 

Lord  Lyndale  did  not  feel  sorry  when  he  rose 
the  following  moniing,  to  Inid  that  the  storm, 
though  with  fury  somewhat  abated,  still  contin- 
ued ;  for  the  wish,  rather  indolent  at  firsti 
which  ho  felt  for  Ella  to  remain,  began  to  as- 
sume more  vitality.  He  well  know  on  what 
Mrs.  Aylrner's  oltjcctions  to  her  remaining  were 
founded,  liut  he  hoped  that  a  few  days'  delay 
would  cause  her  to  change  her  mind  ;  for  hav- 
ing already  found  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
his  estimate  of  the  calibre  of  Ellas  mind,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  treat  her  less  cavalier- 
ly, than  he  at  first  imagined  would  be  necessary. 

The  result  was  in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 
Ella  herself  was  quite  indifferent  about  the  mat- 
ter, till  she  found  that  Lord  Lyndale  expected  a 
party  of  friends  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays, 
which  would  include  the  Lady  Hester  Digby. 
She  was  at  once  seized  with  a  longing  to  see 
her,  while  Mrs.  Aylmer  found  that  so  many  new 
arrangements  would  be  indispensable,  she  could 
not  get  along  without  her  assistance. 

If  Ella  had  been  called  upon  to  give  a  reason 
for  her  wish  to  sec  Lady  Hester,  she  probably 
would  have  said  and  believed  that  she  was  actu- 
ated merely  by  curiosity  ;  but  as  the  time  drew 
near  for  her  arrival,  she  found,  to  her  dismay, 
that  she  was  influenced  by  motives  which  she 
did  not  care  to  strictly  analyze.  She  feared  that 
she  was  not  wholly  free  from  jealousy,  for  she 
had  already  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  prove  that 
there  was,  as  report  had  said,  something  pecu- 
liarly fascinating  in  Lord  Lyndale's  manners  at 
certain  times.  What  his  sentiments  were  as  re- 
garded herself,  she  had  no  means  of  knowing. 
Slic  sometimes  imagined  that  he  thought  more 
highly  of  her  than  he  did  at  first,  but  at  the  very 
moment,  she  was  flattering  herself  with  the  be- 
lief he  would  often  make  some  remark,  which 
made  her  nearly  certain  that  she  had  been  mis- 
taken. He  might  or  he  might  rot  suspect  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind.  If  ho  did,  he  evi- 
dently did  not  intend  to  raise  false  hopes.  The 
only  flattery  he  ever  made  use  of  towards  her 
was  of  a  negative  kind — that  of  coinciding  with 
her  in  matters  of  opinion  or  taste.  Yet  if  at  any 
time  he  eh?  need  to  disagree  with  her,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  her  so. 

One  day  he  requested  her  to  read  to  him,  and 
select  some  passages  in  Childc  Harold.  Al- 
though she  was  an  excellent  reader,  she  was 
conscious  that  she  was  too  much  agitated  and 
embarrassed  to  do  justice  to  the  stanzas  he  had 
selected,  yet  she  thought  it  might  appear  like 
affectation  to  refuse.  As  she  proceeded,  she  felt 
that  she  was  treating  the  noble  bard's  descrip- 
tion of  a  storm  among  the  mountains  with  great 
unfairness,  and  when  she  came  to  the  passage, 

"  Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thuntlcr,"' 

she  returned  him  the  hook,  saying,  as  she  did  so  : 
"  There,  you  see  I  don't  know  how  to  read.'' 

Without  any  comment  whatever,  he  himself 
read  the  stanzas  he  had  selected,  in  a  manner 
which  made  her  pulses  thrill  like  harp-strings 
when  swept  by  the  wind. 

'•  If  I  ever  marry,"  said  he,  smiling,  as  he 
closed  the  book,  "  I  should  like  for  my  wife  to 
excel  in  reading  and  music,  for,  as  I  begin  to 
like  my  estate  here  so  well  as  to  make  me  think 
of  spending  a  great  part  of  my  time  upon  it,  I 
shall  have  few  opportunities  to  attend  readings, 
con'  erts,  or  operas." 

'■  Lady  Hester  excels  in  both  these  accomplish- 
ments, I  suppose,"  said  Ella,  hardly  knowing 
what  she  said,  and  turning  extremely  red  the 
nioincnt  slic  had  s]ioki-n. 


'■  Without  doubt,"  he  replied,  hurriedly,   "  Do 
you  like  dark  eyes,  Ella  V 
"  Yes,  very  much." 

"  Then  you  will  like  Lady  Hester's.  They 
are  exactly  such  as  one  thinks  of  when  reading 
the  passage, 

'  0  night. 
And  storm,  and  darkncsi!,  yc  arc  wondrous  strong, 
Vt't  lovely  in  your  strength  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  I"  " 

Poor  Ella  was  haunted  by  dark  eyes  all  the 
evening,  and  in  her  dreams  during  the  night. 

^  ^  ^  ^' 

Christmas  morning,  bright,  clear  and  frosty, 
had  arrived.  The  house  of  worship  was  scvei'al 
miles  distant,  where  the  festival  of  the  Nativity, 
as  usual,  was  to  be  celebrated  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  established  church. 

Lady  Hester  and  her  friends,  who  were  ex- 
pected at  Lyndale  Hall,  had  been  spending  a 
week  at  the  house  of  a  relative,  ten  or  twelve 
miles  distant,  and  the  arrangement  was  for  Lord 
Lyndale  to  meet  them  at  church,  and  from 
th,."ncc,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  accompany 
them  to  his  own  residence.  Wlien  ready  to  go, 
he  entered  the  parlor, 

'•  Don't  you  attend  church  to-day  '■"  ho  asked 
Ella,  who  was  sitting  alone  by  the  fire. 

"  No,  I  thought  it  best  not,"  she  replied,  "  as 
there  will  not  be  room  for  me  to  return  in  the 
carriage,  and  the  path  being  icy,  would  make  it 
rather  hard  walking," 

'■  I  intend  to  go  on  horseback  myself,"  said 
he, ''SO  there  will,  probably,  he  a  vacant  scat; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  as  well  for  you  to 
remain," 

"  Better,  I  think,"  was  her  reply. 

At  this  moment.  Lord  Lyndale's  horse  was 
brought  to  the  door.  The  carriage  was  already 
in  waiting,  and  as  he  sprang  into  the  saddle,  he 
said  to  tl)C  coachman,  '•  Miss  Vane  will  not  go — 
drive  on," 

Ella,  with  a  pang  of  jealousy,  which  she  was 
conscious  did  her  little  honor,  had  noticed  that 
Lord  Lyndale's  toilet  had  been  made  with  un- 
common care,  which  made  him  look  better  than 
she  had  ever  seen  him.  He,  moreover,  had 
chosen  to  go  horseback,  even  after  he  had  found 
there  would  be  room  for  him  in  the  carriage. 
The  reason  was  plain.  He  rode  remarkably 
well,  and  wished  to  appear  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Hester.  She 
watched  him  till  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  and 
then  she  retired  from  the  window  to  wander  like 
a  restless  spirit  from  one  apartKient  to  another, 
under  the  pretence  of  seeing  that  nothing  had 
been  left  undone,  but,  in  reality,  because  .she  felt 
the  quiet  of  the  lonely  parlor,  for  Mrs.  Avlmcr 
felt  it  a  duty  to  superintend  the  preparation  of 
the  Christmas  dinner,  was  exceedingly  oppres- 
sive to  her  in  her  excited  state  of  feeling. 

When  the  time  drew  near  for  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Lyndale  and  his  guests,  Ella  received  a 
summons  from  Mrs.  Aylmer.  wlio  wished  her  to 
arrange  some  evergreens.  When  she  returned 
to  the  parlor,  she  saw  through  a  window  Lord 
Lyndale  and  a  lady  at  his  tide,  mounted  on  a 
spirited  hut  delicately  limbed  horse,  riding  brisk- 
ly up  the  avenue.  She  needed  no  more  than  a 
glance  to  show  her  that  the  lady  was  an  accom- 
plished horsewoman.  Her  figure  was  superb, 
and  her  complexion  being  made  rosy  by  the 
keen  frosty  air,  and  her  black  eyes  still  more 
brilliant  and  sparkling  by  the  pleasant  excite- 
ment, .she  seemed  an  impersonation  of  the  queen- 
ly Hippolitc.  Tlicre  was,  true,  a  little  too 
much  of  the  Amazon  in  her  appearance,  nt  least, 
so  thought  Ella  ;  and  she  could  not,  though  she 
tried  to  put  down  the  unamiable  emotion,  for- 
bear feeling  an  inward  satisfaction  when  Mrs. 
Aylmer,  who  entered  the  room  just  as  Lady 
Hester  was  waving  away  Lord  Lyndale's  prof- 
fered assistance,  alighted  from  her  horse,  pro- 
nounced her  to  be  much  too  masculine  to  suit 
her. 

The  carriage,  which  had  advanced  at  a  slower 
pace,  now  drew  up,  and  a  Mr.  Lirchlield  Brams- 
ley,  his  sister,  and  two  other  ladies,  alighted. 
Lord  Lyndale  appeared  to  bo  in. high  spirits,  as 
he  wekomf. d  his  guests  to  Lyndale  Hall,  and 
Lady  Hester  came  as  near  being  mirthful,  as  a 
deep  sense  of  her  own  lupcriority  iierinitfed. 
She  at  once  appeared  quite  at  home,  and  treated 
Mrs.  Aylmer  with  a  haughtiness  and  want  of 
consideration  exceedingly  offensive  to  that  priv- 
ileged and  well  bred  lady, 

ElU  she  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  at  all. 
Siie  evidently  esteemed  her  of  too  little  conse- 
quence to  deserve  attention  from  a  personage 
like  herself,  and  the  other  ladies,  taking  their  cue 
from  her,  treated  licr  wuli  like  uogkct. 


Even  Lord  Lyndale  seemed  to  forget  slo  was 
1  rciciit,  pcnnitting  her  to  sit  apart  fiomtiv;  rest, 
as  a  spectator  rather  than  a  participator  of  what 
was  going  forward, 

Mr,  Litchfield  Bramsley,  who  had  an  earl's  coro- 
net in  prosjiective,  was  five  or  six  years  younger 
than  Lord  Lyndale,  and  in  mere  external  fair- 
ly eclipsed  him.  He  was  the  only  one  present 
who  noticed  Ella  in  the  least,  and  his  attention 
was  of  a  kind  excessively  annoying,  as  it  con- 
sisted in  merely  staring  at  her  most  persever- 
ingly, 

'■  Who  is  she,  Lyndale  V  ho  asked,  afier  he 
had  partially  satisfied  his  curiosity  as  to  her 
looks, 

'•Do  you  mean  the  young  girl  sitting  by  the 
window,  half  veiled  by  the  curtain  V 

"  Yes," 

'•  Her  name  is  Ella  Vane," 

"  One  of  your  nistie  beauties — a  kind  of  sylvan 
goddess,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Miss  Vane  is  a  young  lady  of  good  con- 
nexions, whose  education  has  been  well  cared 
for,"  replied  Lord  Lyndale,  gravely. 

'•  Indeed  !  I  had  the  impression  tliat  she  was 
the  daughter  of  your  steward,  or  butler,  or  pos- 
sibly a  relation  of  that  very  nice  person,  Mrs. 
Aylmer." 

"  The  pedigree  of  Ella  Vane,  on  the  mother's 
side,"  said  Lord  Lyndale,  '■  is  equal  to  that  of 
any  one  present,  and  on  the  father's,  a  little  bet- 
ter, I  believe." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that — confounded  sony. 
There  would  have  been  something  so  novel  and 
piquant  in  running  across  a  rustic  beauty,  such 
as  we  find  in  poetry,  with  none  cf  the  coarseness 
of  tlic  peasant  cleaving  to  her." 

'•  I  think  Miss  Vane  better  a9  she  is,"  said 
Lord  Lyndale,  dryly,  and  turning  on  his  heel,  he 
joined  Lady  Hester. 

"  Lyndale's  gravity,"  thought  Bramslcv ; 
"touching  the  little  beauty  so  picturesquely 
veiled  by  the  window  drapery,  has  a  significance 
which  he  means  I  shall  profit  by.  He  evidently 
imagines  that  I  intend  to  amuse  myself  by  get- 
ting up  a  little  flirtation  with  her,  and  wishes  me 
to  understand  that  he  shall  not  countenance  it. 
Thank  my  stars,  I  am  not  of  a  nature  so  very 
modest  as  to  need  his  countenance." 

Mrs.  Aylmer,  without  appearing  to  do  so, 
narrowly  watched  Ella  and  Lady  Hester,  and 
above  all,  Lord  Lyndale.  The  conclusion  she 
drew  was,  that  although  he,  seemingly,  was  de- 
voted to  Lady  Hester,  Ella  engrossed  his 
thoughts.  This  gave  her  much  pain,  knowing, 
as  she  did,  that  he  could  not,  in  honor,  break  the 
engagement  existing  between  himself  and  the 
haughty  lady. 

*  *  «  # 

The  Christmas  holidays  were  fast  dr.awing  to 
a  close,  Ella  had  opportunity  to  have  one 
earnest  wish  gratified,  which  was  to  hear  Lady 
Hester  sing  ;  for  since  the  remark  of  Lord  Lyn- 
dale, that  he  should  like,  if  he  ever  married,  to 
have  his  wife  know  how  to  sing  and  read  well, 
she  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  his  bride  elect 
could  do  both.  She  did  not  hear  her  read,  but 
she  found  that  her  singing  was  below  mediocri- 
ty, even  for  .an  amateur  performer,  and  that  her 
accompaniment  on  the  harp  was  intended  by  her 
to  exhibit  her  fine  hand  and  arm  rather  than  her 
skill  in  music. 

The  flirtation  which  Bramsky  had  meditated 
with  Ella,  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  in  consequence 
of  the  coldness,  and  even  disdain,  with  v.hich 
she  received  his  advances.  With  Lady  Hester, 
he  met  with  better  success.  Piqued  at  what  she 
considered  the  lack  of  ardor  in  Lord  Lyndale's 
manner  towards  her,  though  she  could  not  accuse 
him  of  neglect,  she  began  to  draw  comparisons 
between  him  and  Bramsley,  which  soon  prepon- 
derated in  favor  of  the  latter.  He  was  younger, 
handsomer,  more  showy  in  his  manners ;  and 
one  day — not  very  far  into  the  dim  and  shadowy 
future,  as  there  was  good  reason  to  believe— his 
brow  would  be  graced  with  a  cororct  His  wife 
would  be  a  countess,  while,  as  the  wife  of  Lord 
Lyndale,  she  would  merely  retain  her  present 
title — that  of  lady.  And  then  Bramsley's  style 
of  love-making  was  so  canicst  and  so  passionate. 
He  had  already  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  sworn  by 
all  the  brighter  stars  in  the  wintry  sky,  to  say 
nothing  of  "  the  moon — the  inconstant  moon," 
that  his  love  for  her  was  as  ardent  as  it  was 
enduring. 

If  Lord  Lyndale  took  note  of  any  of  these 
-love  passages'  1ict«ecn  Bramsley  and  his 
lady-love,  he  mace  no  intimation  of  it  to  either. 
He  continued  to  feat  the  gentleman  wiih  the 
curtesy  du''  in  biui   as   hi.s  guest,  and  vhe  l.idv.    I 


with  an  attention  so  exemplary,  as  to  give  h'T 
no  tangille  cause  of  complaint. 

His  spirits,  at  first,  unnaturally  cxuberun!', 
had  subsided  to  that  quiet,  healthful  checrfuhr  »3, 
which  cannot  be  counterfeited. 

The  morning  set  for  the  departure  of  Iiia 
guests,  was  as  pleasant  as  could  have  been  de- 
sired, and  the  hard  snow-path  glittered  in  tho 
morning  sun,  as  if  it  had  been  pavea  with  genu. 
As  Ella  stood  at  the  window  and  saw  them  leave 
the  broad  avenue  and  enter  upon  the  high  road, 
a  weight  seemed  lifted  from  her  spirits.  It  was 
true  that  Lord  Lyndale  accompanied  them,  and 
rode  by  the  side  of  Lady  Hester,  but  from  some 
reason,  not  exactly  definable  to  herself,  it  did 
not  cause  her  much  uneasiness. 

Lord  Lyndale  did  not  return  till  after  dark, 
having  seen  Lady  Hester  and  her  companions 
comfortably  seated  in  the  parlor  of  the  friends 
where  they  had  engaged  to  spend  the  night. 

Ella  had  decided  to  return  home  the  middle 
of  January,  but  Mrs.  Aylmer  so  earnestly  de- 
sired her  to  remain  that  she  consented. 

"  Tliero  can  be  no  objection  to  your  staying," 
said  she,  by  way  of  argument,  "  for  Lord  Lyn- 
dale, you  know,  is  as  good  as  married,  and  then 
we  both  shall  be  so  lonely  without  you.  Ho 
said  to  me,  the  other  day,  when  I  observed  to 
him  how  I  disliked  to  have  you  go,  that  I  must 
try  to  induce  you  to  remain  then." 

AVhat  remained  of  the  winter,  passed  pleasant- 
ly away.  Ella,  by  degrees,  acquired  confidence 
to  read  aloud,  as  well  as  to  play  on  the  hai-p  and 
sing,  at  Lord  Lyndale's  request,  during  the  long 
evenings.  She  often  succeeded  in  a  manner  to 
elicit  his  commendation,  though  he  generally 
found  reason  to  suggest  some  improvement.  Ho 
himself  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and  would  oftea 
sing  a  duet  with  her. 

!Mrs.  Aylmer,  with  her  sewing,  and  her  placid, 
thoughtful  brow,  was  always  seated  in  her  usual 
place  at  the  fireside,  and  sometimes,  as  a  kind  of 
interlude,  being  skillful  at  chess,  would  play  a 
game  with  Lord  Lyndale. 

One  morning,  a  bluebird,  the  herald  of  spring, 
lit  on  an  oak  near  the  window,  and  commenced 
pouring  forth  its  song  of  wild  dulcet  melody. 
Ella  was  enchanted,  and  thought  it  strange  that 
such  a  merry  gush  of  music  did  not  attract 
Lord  Lyndale's  attention  from  the  morning  pa- 
per, which  he  held  in  his  hand.  As  she  looked 
towards  him.  she  saw  that  a  smile  was  lurking 
in  his  eyes,  and  slightly  curved  his  lips.  In  a 
minute  afterward,  he  arose,  and  pointing  to  a 
paragraph,  handed  her  the  paper.  It  announced 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Litchfield  Bramsley  and 
Lady  Hester  Digby. 

"  You  see,"'  said  he,  "  that  I  belong  to  that 
class  of  swains  who  are  expected  to  wear  tho 
willow." 

As  he  spoke,  the  incipient  smile  which  Ella 
had  observed,  changed  to  one  heart-felt. 

"You  must  take  heed,"  she  replied,  "or  you 
will  not  wear  it  with  a  good  grace." 

"  If  wearing  it  with  a  good  grace  requires  that 
it  be  accompanied  with  sighs  and  tears,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  wear  it  thus." 

"  And  yet  your  favorite  poet  says  that  love  is 

'  Being  vexed,  a  sea  nourished  with  lover'i  tears  '  " 

"  My  favorite  poet  is  always  right,  but,  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  I  think  that  Lady  Hester  is  much 
better  suited  to  he  the  wife  of  Bramsley  than 
me.  and  though  the  fetter  that  bound  me  to  her 
galled  somevvliat,  I  thought  it  best  to  patiently 
hide  the  time — whieli  I  knew  could  not  be  far 
distant — when  she  would  be  ready  to  unlock  it. 
I  am  afraid  that  Bramsley  will  find,  when  too 
late,  that  there  is  but  one  in  the  family." 

"  Why  so  r  said  Ella. 

"My  meaning  is,  that  she  will  feel  herself  of 
so  much  consequence,  and  will  make  poor 
Bramsley  and  every  one  else  belonging  to  the 
household  feel  it  so  sensibly  too,  that  he  and  all 
will  soon  sink  into  insignificance  in  their  own 
estimation  as  well  as  hers ;  and,  as  a  natural  re- 
sult, will  defer  to  her  in  everything.  Now  that 
wouldn't  suit  me :  I  have  too  much  self-love  to 
be  willing  to  lose  all  my  consequence — almost, 
as  I  niiglit  say.  my  identity." 

There  was  much  more  said  during  the  morn- 
ing, and  of  a  nature  very  pleasing  to  both  Lord 
Lyndale  and  Ella,  as  well  as  to  Mrs.  Aylmer,  if 
a  correct  judgment  could  he  formed  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  certain  intelligence  was  communi- 
cated and  receiveil,  when  after  two  hours'  ab- 
sence, on  household  cares  intent,  she  retunied  to 
the  parlor.  As  soon  as  her  joyful  surprise  per- 
mitted her  the  free  use  of  language,  she  said : 

■■  Did  I  understand  you  right  ?  Did  you  say 
that  vou  and  Ella  were  going  to  be  married  next 
May-day  V 

■■  You  understood  mo  perfcctiv,"  replied  Lord 
Lyndale.  "  The  peasantry  will  all  do  in  gala 
dress,  and  I  intend  that  after  they  have  danced 
round  the  May-pole,  they  shall  dance  in  the  hall, 
and  be  feasted  to  their  heart's  content.  Tbus  rho 
day  and  the  wedding  will  each  be  cclcbi-atcd, " 
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gCKNE    FROM    THE    PLAT    OP    TBE    ACTBE88    OP    PADUA,   AT    THE    BOSTON    MOSEnjM.      MK.    SMITH    AS    ANGELO   MAI.IPIERI,    MRS.    BARRETT   AS    LA    TISBE. 


GHnsTAVrS  V.  BROOH^E. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  wc  gare  a  picture 
representing  Mr.  Brooke,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Pictorial,  in  the  character  of  Othello,  and  we 
now  present  a  likeness  of  liim  in  a  different 
form.  Mr.  Brooke  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1818, 
and  is  consequently  but  thirty-four  years  of  age. 
Since  his  arrival  in  this  connti-y  lie  has  played 
several  highly  successful  engagements  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities,  and  has 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  critics  by  Ids 
masterly  personations  of  the  Sliaksperian  char- 
acters he  assumes.  Mr.  Brooke  has  every  natu- 
ral advantage  as  an  actor  that  no  art  or  cultiva- 
tion could  produce.  To  a  fine,  manly  figure 
and  graceful  carriagp  he  adds  a  face  of  marked 
intelligence  and  manly  beauty,  capable  of  the 
moit  earnest  and  passionate  expression,  as  well 
as  of  evincing  the  gentler  and  finer  traits  of 
the  heart.  It  is  said  that,  next  to  Forrest,  his 
rendering  of  the  part  of  Othello  is  prol)ably  the 
be^t  personation  of  any  one  now  upon  the  stage. 
His  voice  is  deep,  yet  musical,  and  even  plain- 
tive at  times,  and  altogether  we  may  say  that 
we  have  not  had  in  this  country  from  abroad  so 
fine  an  actor  in  all  respect*  for  many  years. 
The  profession  he  chose  from  a  positive  love  for 
it,  and  from  tlie  earliest  boyhood  evinced  the  de- 
sire of  fitting  himself  for  the  stage.  Fou'-fifths  of 
the  men  pursuing  the  histrionic  profession  could 
be  far  better  and  more  worthily  engaged  in  some 
mechanical  employment,  more  congenial  with 
t'leir  tastes  and  capacities ;  but  Mr.  Brooke  is 
not  of  this  class — ^he  is  a  natural  aetor. 


PORTRAIT    OK    OlISTAVDS    V.    BROOKK.    Tllh,    TRAOF.IM4N. 


THE  ACTRESS  OF  PADUA. 

The  picture  which  our  artist  has  furnished  for 
us  above,  is  from  the  play  of  the  Actress  of  Pa- 
dua, lately  so  successfully  produced  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum,  Mrs.  Barrett  as  La  Tisbe,  Mr. 
Smith  as  Angclo  Malipicri.  To  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  play  as  given  at  the  Museum,  the 
above  engraving  will  present  a  most  striking  and 
faithful  scene.  The  piece  tliroughout  is  one  of 
a  romantic  cast,  and  of  striking  tableaux  and 
vivid  scenes.  The  immediate  scene  represented 
above,  is  where  Malipicri  gives  Tisbe  the  secret 
key  to  the  chambers  where  his  wife  is  kept  a  pris- 
oner, and  against  whom  his  mistress  (Tisbe),  a 
poor,  but  beautiful  actress,  has  vowed  secret  re- 
venge. But  at  last,  true  to  her  woman  heart, 
she  saves  the  wife  at  the  cost  of  her  own  life. 
The  entire  piece  is  of  the  most  intricate  plot, 
and  ends  in  a  most  tragic  manner.  Mrs.  Bar- 
rett, as  the  Actress  of  Padua,  on  the  occasion 
when  we  witnessed  the  performance  of  the  play, 
was  excellent  indeed.  Her  personations  of 
character,  to  our  mind,  are  extraordinary  for 
their  chaste  and  classical  eliaracteristijs.  Her 
voice,  expression,  gesticulation  and  manner,  are 
faultless,  and  it  is  impossible  to  watch  her  per- 
formance tlirough  an  entire  play,  without  being 
struck  by  its  completeness  and  faitljfulncss  of 
detail.  Harry  Smith  is  always  pood;  his  long 
connection  with  the  stage  has  rendered  his  pro- 
fession to  him  a  second  nature,  and  he  is  the 
same  favorite  now  that  he  has  been  tliesc  twenty 
years  in  Boston,  preserving  his  po|  ularity  amid 
the  new  candidates  for  public  favor. 
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THE    SENATE    CIIAMBEU,  STATE    HOUSE,    BOSTON. 

MASSACHCSETTS    LE<JISL.\TURE.               faitliful  transcript  of  the  scene  durine;  business  of  the  Plall  of  Representatives  clm-ing  its  session,  readers  in  Massachusetts  can  thus  see  how  their 

Above,  our  artist  has  sketched  for  us  a  fine      hours,  and  will  be  valued  by  our  readers,  e.s]ie-  and  as  it  appears  each   day  at  the  present  time,  neighbor,  father,  uncle  or  friend,  who  has  gone 

and  accurate  vie%v  of  the  Senate  Chamber  in  the      cially  those  in  the  country  who  have  friends  or  This  scene  will  interest  a  larger  number,  partic-  to  the  ''General  Court,"  appears  when  in  his 

State    House,    Boston,   where    the   "assembled      relatives  in  the   Senate.     Below  we  give   alike  nlarly  inasmuch  as  the  House  contains  so  many  seat  at  the  State  House  in  Boston.     The  present 

wisdom"  are  now  congregated.     It  is   a  very      view,  equally  excellent  for  its  faithful  character,  more  members  than  the  Senate.     Our  country  is  a  working  session,  and  the  attendance  full. 


Tire  H»r?,  of  RKrnp.'F.NTATiVKS,  state  hofse.  bostow. 


iBiSiiSDa^S    IP31;?^TiL}i\LL    tDIiMyOTO'^^iTi^^ia    S®iaLpiAli!]0'Dj!l< 


[Written  for  Gloason's  Pictorial.] 

ROSStTH. 

ON  HIS  ARRIVAL  AT  ANNAP.OLIS. 

BT  E.  CDRTIS8  HIKE,  C.  B.  V. 

listen  I  cheer  on  cheer  resounding, 

Rises  on  the  wintry  air ; 
Anxious  crowds  the  cars  surrounding, 

Tell  the  warrior  chief  is  there  ! 
Now  the  exile  slow  advances, 

Mark  his  noble  step  and  mien ; 
How  his  dark  eye  proudly  glances 

On  the  throng  with  vision  keen  I 

Magyar!  bold,  and  stem,  and  daring, 

In  a  great  and  glorious  cause  ; 
Chains  were  never  for  thy  wearing, 

Scorned  by  thee  are  tyrants'  lawa. 
Though  a  shadow  deep  is  lying 

On  thy  distant  fatherland  : 
And  the  hopes  of  sonic  are  dying, 

Bravely  to  thy  coloi*s  stand ! 

There 's  a  righteous  God  above  thee, 

There  's  a  fair,  bright  earth  beneath  ; 
And  there  's  many  a  heart  to  love  thee, 

And  in  store  a  victor's  wreath! 
Then  faint  not  by  the  roadside, 

Up  and  onward  on  thy  way, 
For  the  tyrant  Czar  shall  give  thee 

With  the  Austrian  ''  fair  play  I" 
U.  S.  Ship  Preble,  FtOnianj,  1S52. 

—    <*>«^»  -^ 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  OLD  ROOKERY: 

— oi:,— 
HOW  BLACK  SCIP  GOT  HIS  FEEEDOM. 

BY    IIEKRY   W.    HETWOOD. 

On  the  southern  shore  of  one  of  the  many 
small  inlets  which  stud  the  shore  of  the  nohlc 
bay  of  Chesapeake,  and  nearly  a  mile  from  tlie 
bay  sliore,  stood,  in  the  year  18'iO,  an  old  two 
storied  house,  with  the  jiointed  gables  and  twist- 
ed chimneys  of  the  previous  century.  Its  aged 
walls,  which  had  withstood  the  storms  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  were  fast  crumbling  into  dust,  and 
the  roof  was  so  overgrown  with  moss  that  not  a 
tile  could  be  seen.  It  had  long  been  uninhabited 
at  the  period  of  our  story,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  haunted  by — no  one  could  tell 
what,  hut  from  the  great  numbers  of  hooting 
and  howling  night-birds  that  had  made  it  their 
home,  it  had  acquired  the  universal  appellation 
of  the  "Old  Rookery." 

Still  farther  inland,  and  near  the  banks  of  the 
inlet  was  situated  the  mansion  of  a  wealthy 
farmer  named  Dabney.  His  household  consisted 
only  of  himself  and  a  maiden  sister,  with  the 
e,\eeption  of  somehalf  a  dozen  negro  domestics. 
Of  these  latter,  an  aged  but  lioncst  negro  called 
Scipio — or  more  familiarly,  Black  Scip — is  the 
subject  of  our  story.  His  wife  Dinah  always 
ac<  ompanied  Miss  Dabney  in  her  visits  to  the 
neighboring  plantations,  while  Scip  himself  was 
the  trusty  body  guard  of  his  master  on  similar 
occasions.  And  in  this  capacity  the  services  of 
Scip  were  much  needed  ;  for  the  worthy  scjuire, 
like  most  of  the  gentry  of  his  time,  liked  to  spin 
out  his  stories  over  the  social  bowl  until  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  and  at  sucli  times  his  brain 
was  none  of  the  clearest ;  but  Scip  was  always 
temperate,  and  gave  to  tlie  unsteady  steps  of  his 
master  the  firm  support  of  liis  .sturcly  arm. 

It  was  a  mild  sunny  afternoon  in  October,  that 
the  squire  received  an  invitation  to  spen<l  the 
evening  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  lived  near 
the  bay  shore.  The  ground  being  dry,  and  the 
distance  not  over  a  mile,  he  concluded  to  go  on 
foot.  Summoning  therefore  the  faithful  Scipio, 
they  struck  into  a  bridle-path  which  wound 
along  the  banks  of  the  inlet  and  led  near  tlie 
"  Old  Rookery."  They  soon  reached  thiir  place 
of  destination,  where  the  squire  was  warm'y 
greeted  by  his  host,  and  after  ordering  Scip  to 
be  in  readiness  at  an  early  lioiii;  joined  the  other 
gue.-tsin  the  drawing-room.  Several  gentlemen 
fro  •  the  adjoining  jilantations,  witli  their  ladies. 
were  already  assembled  and  amusing  tliem.sclves 
with  the  discussion  of  the  various  political  (jiies- 
tions  of  the  day,  which  never  lose  their  charm 
as  a  topic  of  conversation  with  tlie  American 
people — the  ladies  not  excepted.  As  the  eve- 
ning wore  on,  tlie  ladies  withdrew  and  left  the 
gentlemen  to  their  pipes  and  wine,  o  which  they 
did  ample  justice — if  one  might  judge  liy  tlic 
wavering  steps  with  which  some  of  tlieni  emerged 
from  the  drawing-room  at  the  midnight  hour. 

Black  Scip  bad  meanwhile  been  generously 
entertained  in  the  kitchen  i  y  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  <olor,  an<l  was  now  on  hand  to  render 
the   neecssarv  aid   to  his   light-headed   master. 


With  some  slight  allusion  to  the  earliness  of  the 
liour,  he  proftered  his  arm  to  the  squire,  who 
leaning  heavily  upon  it,  they  took  the  homeward 
route. 

The  moon  shone  brightly  out  at  times  and 
anon  was  hidden  by  dark  masses  of  clouds  which 
were  slowly  drifting  along  the  bluo  sea  of 
heaven.  The  squire  and  his  sable  guardian  had 
passed  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  distance  without 
accident  or  adventure  of  any  kind,  when,  as  they 
neared  the  valley  in  which  the  "  Old  Kookcry  " 
was  situated,  an  incident  occurred  which  com- 
pletely ujiset  the  already  disturbed  equanimity 
of  the  squire,  and  produced  a  marked  effect  on 
the  nerves  of  the  stout-hearted  Scipio. 

'•  O,  lorra  massa,  look  yonder!"  ejaculated 
Scip  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  he  pointed  with  a 
trembling  finger  in  the  direction  of  a  high  ridge 
of  land  whicli  ran  along  the  shore  of  the  inlet, 
and  whose  outline  was  now  clearly  defined 
against  the  dark  blue  of  the  western  sky.  The 
squire  lifted  liis  head  and  gazed  in  the  direction 
indicated.  The  sight  which  met  his  astonished 
eyes  caused  liim  to  throw  up  his  hands  in  terror 
and  sink  helplessly  upon  the  earth  bcneatii  the 
friendly  siielter  of  a  clump  of  alders,  while  the 
old  negro,  who  had  not  in  his  surprise  afforded 
his  master  any  support,  stood  staring  in  mute 
amazement. 

The  unusual  objects  which  bad  arrested  his 
attention  were  moving  over  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  towards  the  "  Old  Rookery."  They  ap- 
peared somewhat  like  human  beings,  for  they 
walked  erect  upon  two  legs ;  hut  their  heads 
were  so  disproportionably  large  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  monstrous  perambulating  cab- 
bages. Scipio  kept  his  eyes  fi,\ed  upon  them 
until  they  disappeared  within  the  gloomy  pre- 
cincts of  the  ruined  building.  But  a  few  min- 
utes had  elapsed  ere  they  again  emerged  from 
the  niins,  when  lo !  their  monstrous  heads  had 
vanished  and  were  replaced  by  those  of  ordinary 
dimensions:  the  owners  of  which  skulked  hastily 
over  the  hill  and  disappeared.  Re-assured  by 
the  natural  appearance  of  these  persons,  old 
Scip  found  no  difficulty  in  divining  the  mystery 
of  the  big  heads.  He  had  heard  of  the  smugglers 
wlio,  at  times,  frequented  these  out-of  the-way 
places  to  secrete  theirgoods,  and  he  liad  no  doubt 
that  the  '•  Old  Rookery"  would  be  found  to  con- 
tain several  bales  of  contraband  articles. 

Contact  with  the  cold  bosom  of  Ins  mother 
earth  having  now  restored  the  seared  squire  to 
consciousness,  he  made  shift  with  the  assistance 
of  Scipio  to  regain  his  feet,  and  they  hastened 
homeward,  where  they  soon  arrived  without 
further  mishap. 

At  breakfast  next  moniing  the  squire  under- 
took to  relate  the  incident  of  the  night  to  his  sis- 
ter; but  Miss  Dabney  beginning  to  rid'cule  it  as 
one  of  the  wild  fancies  of  a  winebibber's  brain, 
he  was  glad  to  drop  the  subject.  Black  Scip 
kept  his  own  counsel,  and  when  the  servants 
were  at  breakfast,  seized  the  opportunity  to  slip 
away  unobserved  in  the  direction  of  the  ''  Old 
Rookery." 

Having  reached  and  entered  tlie  ruin,  be  be- 
gan to  explore  its  many  dusty  and  dilapidated 
apartments.  The  marks  of  dirty  feet  were 
plainly  visible  on  the  broken  floors,  but  no 
traces  of  the  bales  or  bundles  which  Scip  had 
expected  to  find,  were  to  ho  seen. 

He  had  nearly  given  up  the  .search,  when  he 
happened  to  observe  that  the  footsteps  seemed  to 
centre  in  the  large  ohl  fashioned  firc])lacc ;  and 
upon  closer  examination,  he  discovered  a  door 
nicely  concealed  in  its  sooty  back.  Tliis  door 
he  succeeded  in  opening  with  some  difficulty,  and 
was  admitted  into  a  secret  room,  where  his  ex- 
pectant eyes  immediately  fell  upon  some  half  a 
dozen  great  bundles  tied  up  in  strong  sailcloth, 
and  which  upon  examination  proved  to  be  filled 
with  rich  silks  and  other  exixnsive  dry  good-^. 
From  having  listened  to  the  conversation  of 
others  better  versed  in  the  law  than  himself, 
Scipio  knew  that  this  discovery  was  wortli  a 
handsome  sum  to  hiin  who  .slioulil  first  place  the 
goods  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  in  charge  of 
Uncle  Sam's  revenue. 

Having  full  confidence  in  his  master,  Scip 
hastened  home  to  communicate  the  facts  to  him. 
Mr.  D.abnty  immediately  visited  the  s[iot  to  sat- 
isfy himself  by  ocular  demonstration  ;  and  tlien 
taking  Scip  with  him,  they  went  and  made  their 
affidavits  before  the  nearest  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, who  proceeded  to  seize  and  confiscate  the 
contraband  articles  "  as  the  law  directs." 

With  his  .share  of  the  money.  Scip  inin  based 
Dinali's  and  his  own  f'.-eedinii  and  bnilt  a  little 
cottage  on  some  land  given  to  him  by  tlie  si[niie. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
DE-iVTH  OF  Z.4Lt-IIARY  TAYLOR. 

BT  CAROllXE  A.    HATDES. 

A  nation  mourns  t!iy  loss  !  why  should  it  not? 
Upon  tby  fame  there  resteth  not  one  blot ; 
On  battle  field,  domestic  hearth,  and  hall, 
Thy  step  ne'er  faltered  at  stern  duty's  call ; 
But  calm  and  fearless  e'en  when  death  drew  nigh, 
Yielded  thy  spirit  up  without  a  sigh. 

A  nation  mourns  thy  loss  !  and  funeral  strains 
Are  pouring  forth  their  notes  o'er  hills  and  plains  ; 
And  woe's  deep  trappings  spreading  far  and  wide. 
Mingled  with  stars  and  stripes,  our  country's  pride  ; 
And  patriotic  voices  truufpet  forth, 
"With  truth's  proud  eloquence,  thy  long  tried  worth. 

A  nation  moui*ns  thy  loss  1  her  annals  bear 

I'roud  names  whose  well-earned  i^lory  pl.aced  them  there ; 

Stars  in  our  fii-mament,  whose  light  shall  shine 

On  ages  yet  unborn  ;  while  nobly  thine    ■ 

Stands  forth  upon  the  galaxy,  as  one 

Second  to  none  but  our  loved  Washington. 

A  nation  mourns  thy  loss  I  but  all  in  vain, 
Iler  deep,  deep  loss  is  thy  eternal  gain  ; 
And  now,  with  every  trust  fulfilled,  thy  duty  done. 
Go.  wear  the  crown  thy  virtues  well  have  won  ; 
And  while  we  count  thy  name  a  nation's  gem, 
A  nation's  grief  shall  be  thy  diadem. 
Co/iassett,  Mass.j  February^  1852. 


A  REASON  FOR  CII.\RITV. 

As  regards  charity,  for  examjjle,  a  man  might 
extend  to  others  the  ineffable  tenderness  which 
he  has  for  some  of  his  own  sins  and  errors,  be- 
cause he  knows  the  whole  history  of  tliem  ;  and 
though,  taken  at  a  iiarticular  point,  they  appear 
very  large  and  very  black,  he  knew  them  in  their 
days  when  they  were  play  fellows  instead  of 
tyrant  demons.  There  are  others  which  he  can- 
not so  well  smooth  over,  because  lie  knows  that 
in  their  case  inward  jjioclivity  coincided  with 
outward  temptation  ;  and.  if  he  is  a  just  man,  he 
is  well  aware  ihut  if  he  has  not  erred  here,  he 
would  have  erred  there;  that  experience,  even 
at  famine  price,  was  necessary  for  him  in  those 
matters.  But,  in  considering  tlie  misdoings  and 
misfortunes  of  others,  he  may  as  well  begin  at 
least  by  thinking  that  they  arc  of  the  class  which 
he  lias  found,  from  \w  own  experience,  to  con- 
tain a  larger  amount  of  what  we  (all  ill  fortune, 
than  of  anything  like  evil  disposition.  For  time 
and  chance,  says  the  Preacher,  happen  to  all 
men. — Companions  of  my  Sulitude. 


[AVritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
RESKJN.VTIOiV. 

BV   WILLIAM   T.   HILSEE. 

If  fate  denies  the  gift  of  wealth, 

And  buoyant  hopes  decay  ; 
If  shafts  of  sickness  pierce  my  health, 

And  sorrows  throng  my  w.iy  ; 
"Vet  will  I,  fathoming  the  stream, 

Life's  deepest  w-atcrs  keep  ; 
For  only  shoals  and  sandbars  teem 

Along  the  treacherous  deep. 

I  see  upon  life's  boisterous  main 

A  meteor-light  afar. 
Whoso  brilliancy  hath  known  no  wane, 

T  is  Christ,  the  pol.ar-star ; 
If  guided  by  its  light  we  sail, 

By  many  a  storm  though  driven, 
We  '11  cast  O'jr  anchor  in  the  vail, 

II.ard  by  the  throne  of  heaven. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1852. 


THE  OTTtR  li\  l\DIA. 

We  passed,  to  my  surprise,  a  row  of  no  less 
than  nine  or  ten  large  and  very  beautiful  otters, 
tied  together  with  straw  collars  and  long  strings 
to  bamboo  stakes  on  the  banks.  Some  were 
swimming  about  at  the  full  extent  of  their 
strings,  or  laying  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  wa 
ter;  others  were  rolling  themselves  in  the  sun 
on  the  sand-banks,  uttering  a  shrill  whistling 
noise,  as  if  in  play.  I  was  told  that  most  of  the 
fishermen  in  tliis  neighborhood  ke])t  one  or  more 
of  the.--e  animals,  who  were  almost  as  tame  as 
dogs,  and  of  great  use  in  fishing,  sometimes 
driving  the  shoals  into  the  nets,  somctin-es 
bringing  out  the  larger  iish  with  their  teeth.  I 
was  much  pleased  and  interested  with  the  sight. 
— Il'bd's  Journal. 


I        M   ■   ^ 


[\rritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MV  MOTHER'S  PRAVER. 

BV   C.  JILLSOX. 

My  mother's  pr.'iycr  I  I  hear  it  still, 

In  every  pas.^ing  breeze 
That  sighs  around  my  forest  home. 

Or  whisi)ers  "niong  the  trees. 
I  hear  it  in  tlic  nioiintain  rill. 

And  in  the  de.sert  wild. 
Wlien'  man  has  never  sought  a  home, 

Where  art  has  never  smiled. 

I  hojiv  it  in  the  wailing  winds 

Tiiat  murnnir  on  tlie  sea  : 
And  in  tlie  mellow  voire  of  birds 

That  warble  on  the  iea. 
I  hear  its  teachings  everywhere. 

At  morning,  noon,  and  ni^j'it; 
And  this  is  what  it  e'er  imi):irts  - 

'-  n«i  rtglil.  in>  .'Oil,  'id  vig'it  '■' 
M'nrrrftcr.  .U-.-rs.,  Ftbni-inj.  1?"',2 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  I)A\TE. 

This  jioet  of  ours  was  tlien  of  moderate  sta- 
ture, and  since  he  had  arrived  at  a  mature  age, 
he  walked  a  little  stoojiing,  and  his  walk  was 
slow  and  quiet,  and  he  w^as  always  well,  dressed, 
and  in  a  habit  suitable  to  liis  niatiire  age.  His 
face  was  long,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes  rather 
great  than  small,  his  jaws  large,  and"  his  under 
lii)  projected  beyond  his  upper  lip.  He  had  a 
brown  complexion,  his  hair  and  licard  were 
tliiek,  black  and  curly,  and  liis  conntenanee  was 
always  melancholy  "and  thoughtful ;  on  which 
account,  one  day  it  haiipened  at  ^'erona  (for  ihe 
fame  of  his  works  had  been  everywhere  spread, 
and  particularly  that  part  of  the"'-  Commedia," 
which  was  called  the  Inferno,  and  be  was  known 
to  m;iny.  both  men  and  women),  that  he,  passing 
before  a  door  where  many  women  were  sitting, 
one  of  them  said  to  another  softly,  but  not  so 
softly  but  that  she  could  be  well  heard  by  him, 
'•Look  at  tlie  man  who  goes  into  hell,  and  re- 
turns when  he  pleases,  and  brings  news  to  us 
here  above  from  those  there  below."  To  which 
one  of  them  answered  simply,  "  Verily  thou 
must  speak  the  truth.  Dost  thou  not  see  how 
the  heat  and  smoke  down  below  have  given  him 
so  dark  a  color  and  so  curled  a  beard  ;"  Which 
words  he  hearing.  Dante  looked  back  on  them, 
and.  ])erceiviiig  that  these  women  spoke  serious- 
ly, was  amused,  and  almost  i)leased,  that  they 
held  such  opinions,  and  smiling  a  little,  he  con- 
tinued bis  walk.  In  his  ]>iiblie  and  domestic 
habits,  he  was  wonderfully  composed  and  order- 
ly, and  in  all  he  did,  above  all  others,  courteous 
and  i)olite.  In  his  diet  he  was  most  moderate, 
taking  bis  repasts  atfi.xed  hours,  and  not  exceed- 
ing what  necessity  required;  lie  indulged  neiiher 
in  eating  nor  drinking  to  any  excess.  He  prais- 
ed delicate  viands,  and  usually  partook  of  the 
commonest ;  he  blamed  above  all  those  who 
study  much  to  have  choice  dainties,  and  have 
them  ])rcpared  with  great  cure.  Xo  oac  was 
more  earnest  than  he,  both  in  his  studies  and  in 
any  other  object  on  which  he  was  intent ;  so 
much  so  that  many  times  both  his  family  and 
his  ■vvife  (om;)lained  of  it,  before  having  become 
accustomed  to  his  ways,  when  they  ceased  to 
care  for  it.  He  rarely  spoke,  unless  he  was 
questioned,  and  then  deliberately,  and  with  a 
voice  suited  to  the  matter  on  which  he  spoke. 
Nevertheless,  when  it  was  required,  he  was  most 
eloquent  and  flowing,  and  with  an  excellent  and 
rcadj'  delivery. — Boccaccio. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  TWILIGHT  HUIR. 

BY  MRS.  B.   J.   CREELET. 

At  tlie  calm,  still  hou.-  of  twilight, 

As  the  zephyrs  die  a-.vay, 
As  night  foKis  her  sable  ciu-tain. 

Now,  just  at  the  clo.se  of  day  ; 
Memory,  ever-cheering  memory. 

Wafts  me  back  to  childhood's  day. 

At  the  calm,  still  hour  of  tmhght, 

As  the  zephyrs  die  away. 
Ere  tile  social  lamp  is  lighted. 

Now.  just  at  the  close  of  day  ; 
One  by  one  they  gather  round  me, 

Childhood's  frieud.s — long  passed  away. 

At  the  calm,  still  hour  of  twilight. 

As  the  zephyrs  die  away  : 
Sad,  sad  thoughts  come  stealing  o'er  me, 

Now.  .just  at  the  close  of  day  ; 
Oft  1  think  of  that  sad  twilight. 

When  my  mother  passed  away. 

At  the  calm,  still  hour  of  twilight, 

As  the  zephyrs  die  a-.vay, 
Fancy  paints  them  all  around  me, 

No'.v.  just  at  the  close  of  d.\y  ; 
Father,  brother,  sister  near  me. 
All  but  one  that  *s  passed  away. 
Vienna,  Me.,  Ftbniary,  1S52. 

1   ^  ■  11   « — 

MAKIK(.l  A  CO\FIDA>T. 
One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  upon  making 
any  eonfidem-c  is,  that,  as  regards  that  topic, 
you  have  tlien  lo«t  the  royal  privilege  of  begin- 
ning the  discourse  about  it  yourself;  a-  d  anoth- 
er can  begin  to  speak  to  you,  or  lo  think  (and 
you  know  that  he  is  thinking)  about  the  matter, 
when  you  do  not  wish  ic  to  be  so  much  as 
thought  of  by  any  one. —  Companions  of  my  Soli- 
tude. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
SO.\.\UT. 

BT  Mas.  1.   3.   OOODWIJf. 

0,  hast  tluiu  put  the  Christian's  armor  on, 
Anil  is  thy  leaner  He  who  died  to  save  ; 
View  not  with  dread  thy  d<'stined  home,  the  gi-ave ; 

Fear  not  the  dark  prelude  to  endless  dawu. 

i-'or  know,  that  thougli  thou  }  ield'st  thy  mortal  breath, 
Aiul  thou.uch  corrnptiou  feedetii  on  thy  frame, 
lie  w-ho  from  .loseph's  tomb  self-living  came. 

Shall  give  tlice  likewi.-^e  victory  over  death! 

Methiiiks  couUl  we  but.  for  the  briefest  span. 
Perceive  the  joys  awaiting  saints  on  high, 
This  dying  life  would  eagerly  be  laid  by  ; 

E'en  as  a  child  become  at  once  a  man, 

The  toys  which  feasted  sense  erewhilc  would  scorn, 

.Vi.d  vi.-.e  to  loftier  deeds,  to  aims  newborn. 
Niliti:  Mas<.,  Frbnmry,  1852. 


Many  have  been  ruined  hy  their  forlunes ; 
many  have  escaped  ruin  by  tlie  want  of  fortune. 
To  obtain  it.  l!ie  gi'cat  have  become  little,  and 
the  liale  great. — Zimmerman. 
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[Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  SXOW  FLIRES. 

BI  OKOBOE  W.  BUNQAT. 

How  geutly  f.iU  tlie  white-winged  flaltes  of  snow 

Upon  the  frozen  sod ; 
Like  heavenly  blessings  to  this  world  below, 

Fresh  from  the  hand  of  Ood  1 

When  nierey  spreads  her  cloak  o'er  human  ills, 

She  puts  them  out  of  sijjht ; 
So  now  the  plains,  the  housetops,  and  the  hills, 

Arc  robed  in  spotless  white. 

Like  swellinj,'s  of  the  tempest-trodden  main, 

The  distant  mountains  rise ; 
And  stand  like  frozen  billows  on  the  plain. 

Or  shaft.s  to  prop  the  skies. 

The  cheerful  snow-birds  tivitteriug  here  and  there, 

Seem  blown  dowu  by  the  bi-coze  ; 
As  twinklin";  leaves  are,  when  the  autuuin  an: 

Breathes  harshly  on  the  trees. 

What  made  the  vencra'dlc  oak  fall  down 

Amid  the  snow  and  sleet  ? 
Like  an  old  king  he  dolled  his  silver  crown. 

And  donned  his  winding  .sheet. 

This  great  white  sheet,  let  down  from  heaven  above. 

To  this  fair  world  below  ; 
Is  pure  and  spotless  as  the  changeless  love 

Of  God,  who  gave  the  snow. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Ftbruartj,  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  rictorial.] 

CHIT  CUAT. 

BT     UNCLE     TOBT. 

Of  all  the  downright  fun  we  have  ever  met 
with  in  reading,  the  neatest  form  of  a  witticism 
has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  the  epigram. 
For  the  last  half  hour  cogitating  upon  this  sub- 
ject,  with  a  brain  half  full  of  all  the  Jokes  and 
epigrams  we  have  ever  met,  we  sit  down  now  to 
this  ehit  chat  with  tlie  readers  of  the  Pictorial. 

Speaking  of  epigrams,  the  following  on  Sir 
John  Vanbiu^li,  the  autlior  and  architect,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  ponderous  character  of  his  build- 
ings, has  often  been  cited  as  au  example  of  terse 
and  biting  witticism : 

"  Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth  !  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee." 

A  capital  burlesque  on  the  oft-repeated  serti- 

mcnt  of  the  ancient  eiiitaph — 

"  Light  Ue  the  earth  on  these  remains  !*' 

as  well  as  a  clever  hit  at  Sir  John. 

Speaking  of  epitaphs  reminds  U3  forcibly  of 

the  epigram  on  ei)itaphs  in  general,  alluding  to 

their  mendacious  character;  it  is  excellent: 

'■  Friend,  in  your  epitaphs  I'm  grieved, 
So  very  much  is  said  ; 
One  half  will  never  be  believed. 
The  other  never  read."' 

The  epigram  on  Colley  Gibber's  obtaining  the 

laurcatcsliip  is.  in  point,  and  most  tremendously 

cutting  and  severe ; 

"  In  merry  old  England  it  once  was  a  rule, 
The  king  had  his  poet  and  also  his  fool ; 
But  now  we're  .so  frugal,  Td  have  you  to  know  it, 
Tha  Cibber  can  serve  both  for  fool  and  for  po(;t.'' 

Rude,  uncultivated  wit  and  intelligence  are 
frequently  of  the  happiest  sort.  The  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  used  to  say  that  the  most  flattering 
compliment  she  ever  had  paid  her  was  from  a 
coal-hcavcr,  who  said :  '■  Please  your  ladyshii), 
let  rae  light  my  pipe  at  your  ladyship's  beautiful 
eyes." 

The  Irish  are  famous  for  this  natural,  or 
mother  wit.  A  gentleman  riding  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  found  an  Irishman  fencing  in  a  miserable 
barren  spot  of  ground.  '■  What  arc  you  doing 
that  for,  Pat  '."  said  he  ;  "  the  cattle  will  starve 
on  that  wretched  land." — ■'  And  sure  it  is  to 
kape  the  poor  bastes  out  iv  it,  your  honor,"  was 
the  prompt  reply. 

Equally  ready  are  the  Scotch  in  their  replies. 
At  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  Frenchman,  who 
could  f  peak  a  little  English,  called  out, ''  quarter  ! 
quarter !"  to  one  of  the  42d  Highlanders.  "  The 
muckle  de'il  may  quarter  ye  for  me,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  I  ha'  nae  time  to  ([uarter  ye ;  ye  must 
e'en  be  content  to  be  cuttit  in  twa  (two),"  and  he 
suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

The  wit  of  the  French  is  light  ard  sparkling, 
and  lies  much  in  the  play  of  words  and  lan- 
guage. The  modern  Italians  are  particularly 
famous  for  their  repartees,  and  the  grave  Span- 
iard:! are  by  no  means  averse  to  joking.  Of 
American  wit  there  is  no  lack  of  specimens ;  it 
generally  has  a  telling  directness  and  emphasis, 
descriptive  of  the  shrewd  and  practical  char- 
acter of  the  people  tlicmselvcs.  Dr.  Franklin 
was  the  tirst  of  wits  as  he  was  the  first  of  phi- 
losophers. 

At  a  diiilomatic  dinner  in   Pari.^,  some   Enf- 


lishman  gave  as  a  toast :  "  England,  the  sun 
whose  beams  irradiate  the  world."  A  French- 
man gave :  "  France,  a  planet  whose  surface  re- 
flects the  lustre  of  the  sun."  Franklin,  in  turn, 
gave  :  •'  George  Washington,  the  Joshua  who 
commanded  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  and 
they  obeyed  him  !" 

This  is  the  refinement  of  repartee. 

A  reply  equally  as  national,  though  keen  and 
witty,  yet  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  that 
just  cited,  was  that  of  an  American  medical  stu- 
dent in  a  London  college,  who,  being  reproved 
for  inattention  when  the  jirofessor  was  lecturing 
upon  the  disea.se  known  as  King's  Evil,  replied, 
that  since  the  Kovolution  in  America,  his  coun- 
trymen had  not  been  troubled  with  that  disease ! 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
UO.>fI-:  TREASURES. 

BY  riKLET  JOH.NSOK. 

You  bid  me  leave  the  land  I  love. 

The  land  that  gave  me  birth  ; 
To  search  for  hiddeu  treasures,  which 

Lie  buried  in  the  oalth. 
You  bid  me  leave  the  friends  of  youth, 

In  other  cUmcs  to  roam  ; 
But  to  return  and  tind,  at  last, 

Those  tre;isures  safe  at  home. 

Y'ou  say  that  in  tliat  favored  laud. 

Are  mines  of  wealth  unfold  ; 
That  they  who  waudcr,  gather  fast 

A  store  of  precious  gold. 
But  what  are  riches,  I  would  ask. 

When  broken  down  in  health  '. 
Useless  and  v-iu,  in  sickness'  hour. 

Is  all  our  boasted  wealth. 

Then  ask  nic  not  to  leave  the  land, 

The  land  which  gave  me  birth  ; 
To  .search  for  treasui-es  which  lie  hid 

Within  the  caves  of  earth. 
No,  no,  those  treasures  I  can  find. 

And  have  not  far  to  roam  ; 
I  '11  find  them  midst  the  happiness 

Of  my  beloved  home. 
Baltimore,  Mil.,  February,  18o2. 


THE  LOVE  OF  HOME. 

It  is  only  shallow-niindcd  pretenders  who 
either  make  distinguished  origin  a  matter  of 
personal  ntcrit,  or  obscure  origin  a  matter  of 
personal  re])roach.  Taunt  and  scoffing  at  the 
liumblc  coiiiiition  of  early  life  atl'ect  nohody  in 
America  bu'  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to 
indulge  in  tliem,  and  they  are  generally  sufli- 
cicntly  punished  by  the  published  rebuke,  A 
man  wlio  is  not  ashamed  of  liimsclf  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  his  early  con<lition.  It  did  not  hap- 
pen to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log  cabin,  but  my  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  were  born  in  a  log  caliin, 
raised  among  the  snow  drifts  of  New  Hampshire, 
at  a  period  so  early  that  when  the  smoke  first 
rose  from  its  rude  chimney,  and  curled  over  the 
frozen  hill,  there  was  no  similar  evidence  of  a 
white  man's  habitation  between  it  and  the  settle- 
ments on  the  rivers  of  Canada.  Its  remains 
still  exist;  1  make  it  an  annual  visit.  I  carry 
my  children  to  it.  to  teach  tliem  the  hardships 
endured  by  tlie  generations  which  have  gone  be- 
fore them.  I  love  to  dwell  on  the  tender  recol- 
lections, the  kindred  ties,  the  early  aft'cctions, 
and  tlie  narrations  and  incidents  which  mingle 
with  all  I  know  of  tliis  primitive  family  aljodc. 
I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  tho.^e  wlio  inhabited 
it  are  now  among  tlie  living;  and  if  ever  I  fail 
in  art'ectionate  veneration  for  him  who  raised  it, 
and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and  de- 
struction, cherished  all  domestic  comforts  be- 
neatli  its  roof,  and  througli  the  flre  and  blood  of 
seven  years'  revolutionary  war  shrunk  from  no 
toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve  his  country,  and  to 
raise  his  children  to  a  condition  better  than  his 
own,  may  my  name,  and  the  name  of  mv  pos- 
terity be  blotted  forever  from  the  memory  of 
mankind, — Danid  Webster. 


<  ^» ^  t 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial,] 
THE    SPIRIT   VOICE. 

BV    EDW.IRD   J.    H.tNSIBOE, 

Ever  around  me,  with  thy  cold  breath  stealing 
Through  the  unguarded  portals  of  my  brain  ; 

Why  wouldst  thou  wake  within  my  mind  a  feeling. 
That  once  aroused,  may  never  sleep  again  ? 

Thou  bid'st  me  think  of  days  and  hours  long  vanished. 

Hours  of  passion  and  unholy  joy  ; 
Why,  why  recall  what  I  had  deemed  was  banished? 

Why  chafe  a  soul  so  deep-stained  \vith  alloy  ? 

I  have  grown  weary  of  this  ceaseless  gnawing. 
Thy  chidings  fall  like  mildew  on  my  heart ; 

Ever  toward  the  s^lnie  grim  chaos  drawing. 

When,  thou  remorseless,  will  thy  power  depart? 

I  loved  thee  once  I — that  thought  tears  olT  the  shielding 
From  memory's  fount,  and  quick  the  illusion  flows  ; 

While  calm  thoughts  f.ide  before  its  current  }  ielding. 
As  melt  the  dewdrops  from  a  sun-\^armed  rose. 

'T  is  twilight  in  my  soul,  its  day  is  dying. 

Slow  o'er  the  hori/on  a  cloud  appears ; 
And  melancholy  's  moon,  f.ir  upward  hieing. 

Shines  o'er  the  ruin  of  my  youthful  years. 
Boston,  Mass.,  February,  1S52. 


XOTIO\S  OF  THE  IX'SAXE. 

The  vagaries  of  the  insane  arc  sometimes 
amusing  to  witness ;  and  not  unfrequently  tlicre 
is  a  "  method  in  their  madness"  that  would  not 
be  amiss  in  those  who  arc  on  the  outside  of  in- 
sane asylums.  INIany  years  ago,  in  Phihidelijhia, 
a  patient  in  the  insane  asylum  of  that  city  fan- 
cied himself  to  be  the  lledcemer  of  the  world  ; 
and  his  talk  and  actions  were  always  in  keeping 
with  the  character,  save  that  he  exacted  a  rigid 
deference  to  his  jierson  and  liis  divinely-derived 
l)0wcr.  Put  one  day  another  jiatient  arrived, 
whose  idiosyncracy  it  was  that  he  was  the  Su- 
[ircmc  Being.  A  little  wliile  after  his  entrance 
into  the  institution,  he  went  into  one  of  the 
halls;  as  he  was  passing  the  imagined  rejircsen- 
tativc  of  the  Son,  he,  not  liking  his  bearing, 
reminded  him  wlio  he  was.  "  Yes,  you  arc  the 
Son ;  but  know,  from  this  time  henceforth,  that 
you  liave  seen  the  Father  and  must  obey  him !" 
"  And  strange  enough,"  said  the  keeper  of  the 
institution  to  the  friend  who  gives  us  the  partic- 
ulars, "from  tliat  day  forward,  all  ])owcr  was 
given  unto  the  latter;  and  at  length  the  fancied 
S(m's  '  air-drawn '  vision  melted  away,  and  he 
left  the  cstal)lishmcnt  a  perfectly  sane  man." 

Some  twelve  or  liftciii  years  ago  there  was  in 
tlie  luii.-itic  asylum  at  Worcester,  Massacliusctfs, 
a  kind  of  crazy  Davy  Crockett,  who  fancied  that 
he  c(nild  do  anything  that  could  lie  done,  and  a 
little  more.  One  day  a  good  many  visitors  were 
walking  slowly  through  the  halls,  examining 
them,  and  occasionally  saying  a  word  or  two  to 
the  iiaticnts.  After  a  very  courteous  reception 
of  a  gentleman  who  mentioned  that  he  had 
come  from  South  {.'aroliiia,  the  crazy  man  inter- 
rupted him  abruptly  with  : 

"Have  vou  felt  any  of  my  earthquakes  down 
there  lately  ?" 

One  of  the  visitors  replied  :  "  No,  we've  had 
nothing  of  the  kind  where  1  live." 

'■I  thought  so!  I  knew  it !''  returned  the  pa- 
tient, frowning,  •■  I  have  an  enemy !  Ice!  ice! 
Why,  I  ordered  one  of  my  very  best  earthquakes 
for  your  part  of  the  country!  It  was  to  have 
rijipeil  up  the  earth,  and  .sent  the  Mississi])]ii  in- 
to the  Gulf  of  Me.xii  o.  Look  here !"  he  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  a  crack  in  the  plastering, 
'•  tliat's  one  of  my  earthquakes  !  What  do  you 
think  of  that?  I've  got  more  orders  for  earth- 
quakes than  I  can  attend  to  in  a  year.  I've  got 
four  coming  otf  up  north  this  afternoon — two  in 
Vermont !" —  Worcester  Palladium. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
RURAL  REFL,ECTIO.\S. 

BT  CHARLES   U.   8TEW.MIT. 

There  is  unearthly  balm  upon  the  air. 

And  holier  lights,  which  are  with  evening  home, 
That  man  may  lay  aside 
liimsclf,  and  be  at  rest. 

The  dreamy  uplands,  bathed  in  autumn's  change, 
The  woodland  nook  retired,  and  quiet  field. 

Upon  the  eventide 
The  holy  chime  of  twilight  bell  is  borne — 

Rising  and  sinking  on  the  silent  air. 
Dies  and  clilates  witli  echo  musical ; 

And  fitful  birds  hardly 
Blending  their  notes  with  pensive  harmony. 

The  white  clouds  slumber  on  the  breast  of  heaven, 
Mimic,  like  sw.ans  upon  a  limpid  lake, 

Making  the  blue  expanse 

More  still  and  beautiful. 

The  week  day  cares  from  round  our  hearts  unfold. 
As  from  our  Lord  the  clothing  of  the  grave  ; 

.\nd  we,  too,  seem  with  him 

To  walk  in  endless  morn. 

Not  that  these  musical  wings  wouM  bear  us  up. 
On  buoyant  thoughts,  too  high  for  this  rude  earth  ; 
But  that  they  speak  the  best 
Which  earth  hath  left  to  give. 
Washington,  D.  C^  February,  1S52. 

)  »■»  » 

WILLIA.M  HAZLITT. 
Ilazlitt,  the  celebrated  writer  and  critic,  usual- 
ly rose  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  <lay — scarce- 
ly ever  bdbre  twelve  ;  and  if  he  had  work  in 
hand,  he  would  sit  over  his  breakfast — exces- 
sively strong  black  tea,  and  a  toasted  French 
roll— till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  silent, 
motionless  and  self-absoibed,  like  a  Turk  over 
his  opium  ]iouch  ;  for  tea  servc<l  him  in  his  ca- 
jiacity.  It  was  the  only  stimulant  he  ever  took, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  the  only  luxury;  the  deli- 
cate state  of  his  digestive  orgairs  [jrevcnted  him 
from  tasting  any  fermented  liquors,  or  touching 
any  food  but  lieef  mutton,  poultry,  or  game, 
dressed  with  perfect  plainness.  He  never  touch- 
ed any  but  tlie  black  tea,  and  was  jiarticiilar 
about  the  (jnality  of  that,  always  using  the  most 
expensive  that  could  be  got,  and  he  used,  when 
living  alone,  to  consume  nearly  a  pound  in  a 
week,  A  cup  of  Hazlitt's  tea — if  you  happened 
to  come  in  for  the  first  hrewage  of  it — was  a  pe- 
culiar thing ;  I  have  never  tasted  anything  like 
it,  lie  always  made  it  for  himself,  "half  filling 
tlie  teapot  with  tea,  pouring  in  the  boiling  water 
on  it,  and  then  almost  iraniedidtely  pouring  it 
out,  using  with  it  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  and 
cream.  To  judge  of  its  occasional  cfi'eet  upon 
him,  it  ill  all  iirobability  hastened  his  death, 
which  took  place  from  disease  of  the  digestive 
organs.  But  its  immediate  ctt'ect  was  agreeable, 
even  to  a  degree  of  fascination;  and  not  feeling 
any  sulisc(|uent  reaction  from  it  he  persevered 
in  its  use  to  the  very  last,  nutwithstanding  two 
or  three  attacks  similar  to  that  which  terminated 
his  life. — Douglass  Jirro/rl. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial,] 
THE  PROMISED  REST. 

BT  Vf,  A.  FOOa. 


"  Blessed  arc  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest 
from  their  labors," 


Blessed  voice  of  peace  and  comfort, 

Messenger  thou  art  of  love  ; 
Sent  to  cheer  the  fainting  pilgrim, 

By  the  God  who  reigns  above ; 
Saying,  •'  Soul,  by  sorrow  driven, 
There  is  rest  for  thee  in  heaven," 

Faint  thee  not,  thou  toiling  ])ilgrim, 
Tnivelling  through  this  vale  of  tear« ; 

Struggle  bravely  upwax-d,  onward. 
Through  a  few  more  fleeting  years ; 

And  at  last  thou  'It  I'est  above. 

Safe  in  God's  eternal  love. 

Battle  still  for  truth  and  justice, 

Servant  of  the  living  God ; 
Scatter  still,  as  still  ye  journey, 

See.ls  of  righteousness  abroad; 
Soon  thou  'It  rest,  life's  labors  o'er, 
Sweetly  on  the  heavenly  shore. 

Murmur  not,  0  weary  mortal. 

Though  through  strife  thy  pathway  Uea; 
Toils  and  trials  oft  may  cross  it, 

But  't  will  lead  thee  to  the  skies  ; 
Where,  amid  the  pure  and  blest, 
Thou  forevermore  shalt  rest. 
Eliot,  Me.,  February,  1802. 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  AFRICA. 

A  writer,  who  lived  for  several  years  on  the 
western  coast,  says  a  state  of  civilization  exists 
among  some  of  the  tribes  such  as  has  not  been 
sus|)cctc(l  hitherto  by  those  wlio  have  judged 
only  from  accounts  given  of  the  tribes  with 
which  travellers  have  come  in  contact.  Tliey 
cannot  lie  regarded  as  savages,  having  organized 
townships,  fixed  habitations,  with  regular  de- 
fences about  their  cities,  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  the  manufacurc  of  cott(m  cloths  for  cloth- 
ing, which  tliey  ornament  with  liand-omc  dyes 
of  native  production,  and  exhibiling  handici'aft 
in  their  eonvei'sion  of  iron  and  precious  metals 
into  articles  of  use  and  ornament.  The  merchants 
entrust  tlieir  goods  to  the  care  of  native  traders 
in  various  pans  of  the  country,  stored  in  huts, 
without  protection,  yet  preserved  in  safety,  acts 
of  rolihcry  being  very  rare.  Native  traders  arc 
held  in  high  respect,  especially  if  wealthy,  and 
in  some  cases  whole  tribes  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  itinerant  traders,  no  impediment  being 
ottered  to  them,  even  among  nations  where  a 
state  of  war  exists. — Boston  Post. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
BIRTHD.AV    VERSES. 

BT    FKEBERICK   WEISHAUPEL. 

Another  year  of  seasons,  with  their  changes. 
Is  passing  o'er  this  gayish  clime  of  ours  ; 

Encompassing  a  summer  as  it  ranges, 
And  trampling  it  to  death  amid  its  flowers. 

And  now,  as  blustering  winter  groweth  colder, 
The  wheels  of  time  bring  on  thy  natal  day  ; 

Thou  art  once  more  a  single  summer  older, 
Another  span  of  life  is  fled  away. 

I  give  thee  joy,  fair  girl,  and  m.ay  the  sun 
Of  thy  existence  prove  a  brilliant  one  ; 

And  may  tlie  tenderest  ties  of  love,  among 
The  cares  of  life,  around  thy  heart  be  flung. 

I  give  thee  joy,  sweet  girl,  and  did  I  own 
Some  rarest  jewel  of  a  monarch's  throne ; 

I  'd  choo.se  this  anniversary  of  thy  birth. 
To  crown  thee,  maiden  of  my  choice  on  earth. 
Baltimore,  M'l.,  February,  1852. 

1      ^  M^      > 

.A  CHILO'S  SVMP.4THV. 

A  child's  eyes !  those  clear  wells  of  undefiled 
thought — what  on  earth  can  bo  so  beautiful? 
Full  of  hope,  love,  and  curiosity,  they  meet  your 
own.  In  prayer,  how  earnest;  in  joy,  how 
sparkling  ;  in  sympathy,  how  tender.  The  man 
who  never  tried  the  companionship  of  a  little 
child,  has  carelessly  passed  by  one  of  the  jilca- 
sures  of  life,  as  one  passes  a  rare  flower,  without 
plucking  it  or  knowing  its  value.  A  child  can- 
not understand  yon,  you  think ;  speak  to  it  of 
the  holy  things  of  your  religion,  of  your  grief 
for  the  loss  of  a  frieinl,  of  your  love  for  some 
one  you  fear  will  not  love  in  return  ;  it  will  lake, 
it  is  true,  no  measure  or  soundings  of  your 
thought;  it  will  not  judge  how  much  you  should 
believe,  whether  your  grief  is  rational  in  propor 
tion  to  your  lojs,  whether  you  arc  worthy  or  fit 
to  attract  the  love  which  you  seek  ;  hut  its  whole 
soul  will  incline  to  yours,  and  engraft  itself,  as  it 
were,  on  the  feeling  wliich  is  your  feeling  for  the 
hour. — Hon.  Mrs.  Xorton. 


lilii    I.L.MP. 

Mossrs.  Reynolds,  Todd  &  Co.  submitted  to 
our  insnfction,  on  Friday,  an  enormous  lump  of 
gold  bei'ing  quirtz,  weighing  over  iwenty 
pounds— two  thirds  of  which  is  the  precious 
stutf  Itself  This  lump  belongs  to  the  Grizzly 
Bear  Company,  and  was  taken  out  of  w-hat  is 
known  as  Holden's  Garden,  in  Sonora,  It  is 
said  that  its  owners  have  been  offered  ?6000  for 
it    hut  refused  to  '•"W.  —  hmion.fnirnnl. 
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POPE  PIDS  THE  NINTH. 

We  present  our  readers  a  portrait  of  the 
present  Pope,  in  the  new  and  extraordinary 
character  of  a  reformer.  Pius  the  Ninth 
was  the  Cardinal  Mastai  Ferrett.  He  is  of 
a  noble  family  of  Senigallia,  and  received 
the  best  civil,  as  well  as  moral  education. 
Love  for  the  study  of  the  sciences  was 
united  with  love  for  the  study  of  virtue,  and 
both  grew  in  him  with  age.  When  he 
reached  the  priesthood  he  became  as  emi- 
nent a  preacher  as  he  was  a  good  theo- 
logian, and  learned  in  other  matters.  His 
merit  raised  him  to  the  honor  of  the  prelacy. 
During  all  this  time  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  labors  of  love  amongst  the  poor, 
teaching  them,  and  exercising  the  ministry 
in  the  house  of  retreat  of  the  poor.  The 
education  of  young  men  was  one  of  his 
most  zealous  cares.  When  the  diocese  of 
Imola  was  vacant,  he  was  the  only  man 
whom  the  late  pope  deemed  adapted  to  the 
difficult  task  of  dealing  with  the  temper  of 
that  country,  and  the  difficult  circumstances 
of  a  popular  nature  connected  with  it.  He 
was  created  Cardinal  Archbishop,  Bishop 
of  Imola,  December  14th,  1840.  Pius  is 
about  60  years  old,  is  of  a  commanding 
presence,  his  countenance  beaming  with  an 
almost  angelic  innocence  ;  his  habits  incor- 
ruptible ;  his  manners  gentle  and  winning  ; 
his  learning  eminent ;  his  capacity  and  dex- 
terity in  business  well  proved ;  in  a  word, 
he  abounds  with  all  the  qualities  requisite 
to  render  him  supereminent  in  his  exalted 
station.  It  is  a  singular  feet  that  so  little 
did  Mastai  expect  his  own  elevation  to  the 
papal  chair,  that  he  was  one  of  the  three 
cardinals  appointed,  after  the  third  scrutiny, 
to  open  the  voting  papers.  Tliirty-four 
votes  are  the  number  required  for  the  elec- 
tion ;  and  on  opening  the  thirty -fourth, 
which  gave  him  the  majority,  his  emotion 
was  so  great  that  he  fainted  and  fell.  His 
two  colleagues  raised  him  and  bore  him  to 
his  scat :  for  a  long  time  lie  strenuously 
refused  to  accept  the  election.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  Pius  was  to  publish  an  amnesty 
for  all  poliiieal  offences  ;  and  to  liberate  all 
the  political  persons  who  would  pledge 
themselves  not  to  abuse  this  act  of  clem- 
ency. Of  the  political  wisdom  of  this  act 
every  one  can  form  an  idea,  who  knows  the 
discontent  prevailing  in  Romagna.  It  is 
said  that  by  the  amnesty,  six  thousand 
prisoners  were  liberated,  of  whom  nine 
hundred  were  incarcerated  in  Home,  the 
expense  of  whose  maintenance  was  about 
iifiO/.  a  day.  This  act  of  the  pope  threw 
the  whole  population  of  his  States  into  a 
fever  of  enthusiasm.  M.  llienzi,  the  chief 
of  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Ri- 
mini, in  September,  1845,  was  liberated 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,and  admitted 
to  an  inten'iew  with  the  pope,  who  would 
not  allow  him  to  descend  to  the  kissing  of 
the  toe,  but  gave  him  his  ring  to  kiss ; 
treated  him  with  much  affability,  and  tak- 
ing Rienzi's  own  manifesto  out  of  his  desk, 


observed  that  it  contained  many  useful  sug- 
gestions of  which  he  would  avail  himself 
The  Univers  abounded  with  accounts  of  the 
present  pope's  simple  behaviour,  walking 
the  streets  of  Rome  without  ceremony, 
and  of  his  active  benevolence  and  deeds  of 
justice.  He  also  ordered  an  examination 
of  the  state  of  the  prisons,  in  which  were 
found  54,000  condemned  prisoners,  or  near- 
ly two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 
He  ordered  the  release  of  all  who  were 
condemned  to  five  years  incarceration.  In 
these  and  some  other  changes  which  he  in- 
troduced, a  bold  revolution  was  contem- 
plated by  him.  But,  of  all  the  radical  re- 
forms he  nobly  designed,  many  have  failed 
to  be  accomplished.  Pius  has  found  the 
responsible  situation  which  he  holds  to  be 
no  sinecure  ;  trammelled  by  foreign  soldiery, 
hefis  little  better  than  a  prisoner,  and  Rome 
is  at  all  times  under  martial  law ;  while  his 
mandates  must  be  tempered  to  suit  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  with  a  trembling  lest 
there  be  another  revolution  provoked  in 
Italy.  The  blind  obedience  that  has  been 
accorded  to  his  predecessors  is  no  longer 
given  to  the  present  head  of  the  Romish 
church.  In  title,  in  rank,  in  outward  hon- 
ors, he  is  the  same  head  of  the  church 
which  used  to  govern  with  so  proud  and 
high  a  will ;  but  in  reality,  he  is  as  weak  as 
the  rest  of  the  princes  and  kings  of  Europe, 
whose  light  is  gradually,  but  surely,  paling 
before  the  bright  rays  of  reason  and  liberty. 


PORTRAIT    OV   POPF.   PIUS    IX,    THE    PEKSENT   HEAD    OF    THK    CATHOLIC    CHCECH. 


STEAMSHIP  FRANRLIIV. 

The  fine  picture  below  gives  a  very 
perfect  view  of  the  Steamship  Franklin 
leaving  Havre  for  New  York.  This  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  naval  architecture,  and 
has  proved  to  be  a  swift  vessel  as  well  as  a 
good  sea-boat.  The  multiplying  of  these 
floating  palaces  is  fast  bringing  all  parts  of 
the  habit.able  globe  in  close  connection  with 
each  other,  and  one  slips  across  the  Atlan- 
tic to  Europe  and  back  again  now-a-days 
before  his  friends  have  a  chance  to  miss 
him.  These  immense  steamships  are  a 
most  curious  study  for  the  uninitiated,  and 
seem,  in  their  infinite  detail,  to  be  little  less 
than  a  miracle.  Yet  every  piece  of  ma- 
chinery has  its  proper  place  and  duty,  and 
all  is  understood  and  controlled  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  ship.  The  pier  from  which  she 
is  taking  her  departure,  as  seen  below, 
though  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Battery 
and  Castle  Garden  in  New  York  harbor,  as 
those  of  our  readers  will  remember  who 
have  on  file,  or  bound,  the  picture  which 
we  gave  of  the  Battery  in  a  former  number 
of  the  Pictorial.  The  stars  and  stripes 
float  gaily  from  her  peak,  and  the  French 
tri-colored  flag  from  her  fore.  She  ploughs 
her  way  over  the  waves  in  all  the  pride 
and  majesty  of  life  and  beauty.  All  suc- 
cess and  safety  to  the  noble  steamshij) 
Franklin. 


THK    MKAMSHIP    KKAWKLIN    LBAVINO    ITAVRE    » OK    NKW    TORK 
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CONTENre  OF  OLR  .\EXT  NUMBER. 

"  The  Traduced,  or  the  Unfinished  Will,"  a  story,  by 
Stl^akl's  Cobb,  Jr. 

"  The  Knock  at  my  Door,  or  a  Leaf  from  the  .Tournal  of 
a  Medical  Man,"  a  story,  bv  F.  Cli>ton  Barrinoton. 

"  The  Rutleys  and  the  Flints,  or  Better  than  we  Seem," 
a  story,  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Lovering. 

"Single  and  Double,"  a  prose  sketch,  by  Mrs.  E. 
Wellmo.nt. 

"  Sympathy,"  verses,  by  .7.  .Alford. 

"A  Song,"  by  Owen  G.  Warren. 

"Stanza.i  on  the  Ocean,"  by  Kenneth  Sinciaih. 

"  Jenny  Lind,"  lines,  by  Caroline  A.  Hayden. 

•'  I/ines  to  a  Rose,"  by  S.  L.  N.  Stoddard. 

"  To  Catharine,"  a  Valentine,  by  John  KcsSell. 

"  Winter,"  lines,  by  Joseph  W.  Nye. 

"  The  Balm  of  Gilead,"  Terses,  by  Jas.  Croikshanks,  Jb. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We  shall  giie  a  full  length  and  very  perfect  picture  of 
Madame  Anna  Thillon,  the  charming  actress  who  has  so 
taken  our  city  by  stornj  for  the  last  three  weeks. 

A  fine  engraTJng.  representing  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
Muley  Abderrahman,  giving  audience  upon  horseback. 

An  accurate  view  of  Khatmandu,  the  chief  city  of 
Ncpaul,  India,  situated  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Bishum- 
utty  river. 

A  likeness  of  Mr.  Hudson,  the  Irish  comedian,  who  sup- 
ports Madame  Anna  ThiUon  in  her  role  of  characters. 

Three  very  fine  views  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  First,  a 
view  of  Honolulu,  the  chief  town  of  Oahu  :  second,  a  pic- 
ture of  the  monument  raised  to  the  mrmory  of  that  intre- 
pid navigator,  Capt.  Cook,  at  Owhyhee,  where  he  fell  by 
the  hands  of  the  nati\es  ;  and  third,  a  picture  represent- 
ing the  national  dance  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  all  its 
grotesqueness  and  singularity. 

A  view  of  H.  M.  Steam-Tender,  "Alban,"  rescuing  the 
crew  of  an  American  brigantine,  the  Mesardis,  of  New 
York,  on  her  voyage  from  Chagres,  Navy  Bay. 

A  picture  of  a  large  fountain  in  the  capital  of  Spain, 
Madrid,  with  the  Gallegos,  or  water-carriers. 

A  capital  picture  from  the  play  of  the  "  School  for  .Scan- 
dal," representing  Mrs.  Forrest  as  she  appeared  on  the 
occasion  of  her  debut  in  New  York,  as  Lady  Teazle.  This 
picture  represents  the  celebrated  screen  scene,  with  Chip- 
pendale as  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  Mr.  E.  K.  Mason,  as  Jo- 
seph Surface. 

A  view  of  Acapulco,  west  coast  of  Mexico,  being  the 
p  rincipal  port  of  that  country  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


V.  S.  STE.\MER  MISSOURI. 

A  letter  from  Gibraltar,  written  by  Mr.  John 
E.  Gowen,  of  this  city,  contractor  for  raising  the 
remains  of  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Missouri,  which 
took  fire  and  sunk  at  Gibraltar  in  1843,  says 
that  the  work  is  going  on  successfully.  By  a 
series  of  submarine  explosions  under  various 
parts  of  the  machinery,  he  has  deepened  the 
water  to  such  an  extent  that  any  vessel  can  now 
float  over  the  wreck  with  perfect  safety,  although, 
when  he  arrived,  there  was  not  over  two  feet  of 
water  above  various  portions  of  the  machinery, 
such  as  wheels,  cranks,  shaft,  and  the  timbers  of 
the  sunken  vessel.  He  has  removed  nearly  all 
her  machinery,  and  is  now  rapidly  breaking  the 
hull  of  the  vessel  in  pieces,  and  hoisting  them  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  During  the  ensuing 
summer,  he  hopes  that  lie  shall  entirely  remove 
her  remains,  and  leave  no  vestige  of  the  steamer 
in  the  harbor. 


Cheap. — We  sent  to  Gleason  the  last  year's  numbers  of 
his  Drawing-floom  Companion,  and  received  a  volume 
bound  in  superb  style,  with  spring  b.^ck,  gilt  edges,  and 
gilt  embellishments,  all  for  one  (it>llar — a  price  which 
strikes  even  bookbinders  with  astonishment.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  attractions  of  the  new  volume,  which 
ia  attaining  a  wide  circulation. — Naskvittey  N.  H.  Oasis. 


TO  LET. 

Being  about  to   remove  from  our  publishing 

office,  Museum  Building,  Tremont  Street,  to  the 

large  building  lately  known  as  the  Montgomery 

House,  we  desire  to  let  our  present   situation. 

Application  may  be  made  at  office. 

<  ^ •^  > 

The  Caged  Nightingale. — Jenny  is  board- 
ing at  the  "  Round  Hill  Water  Cure  Retreat," 
at  Northampton,  where  she  has  taken  eight 
rooms  for  the  season. 


Striped  Pig. — The  "  old  square  bottle  "  has 

found  its  way  into  Maine,  under  the  name  of 

"  Wolf's  Aromatic  Scheidam  Schnapps." 
%  ^  ■  ^  > 

A  Hint. — If  you  would  not  have  your  child 

grow  up  hard-hearted  and   cruel,   never   suffer 

him  to  misuse  an  animal,  or  even  an  insect. 


A  Rich  Judge. — Judge  McLean,  of  the  U. 
S.  Supreme  Court,  pays  $3000  a  year  taxes  on 
his  property  in  Cincinnati. 


CALIFORNIA. 

But  a  brief  space  of  time  lia.s  elapsed  since  the 
gold  discovery  in  California,  and  it  lias  already 
])roduccd  a  great  and  nourishing  empire  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  with  a  splendid  and  popu- 
lous emporium,  so  far  west  as  to  be  on  terms  of 
easy  communication  with  the  far  East,  with  nu- 
merous other  towns  and  cities  on  the  navi- 
gable rivers  flowing  towards,  and  the  great  route 
radiating  from,  San  Francisco,  all  fumislicdwith 
the  comforts,  and  many  with  the  luxuries,  of 
life,  and  with  the  elements  of  order,  civilization, 
education,  intellectual  and  religious,  within  its 
compass,  a  local  legislature,  a  State  charter,  and 
a  representative  in  the  federal  Congress. 

Doubtless  all  this  would  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  ordinary  course  of  time ;  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  the  race  that  has  colonized  this 
continent  was  continually  urging  it  onward  and 
onward,  westward  and  westward,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  high  mission  to  reclaim  the  wil- 
derness, to  destroy  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest, 
to  level  the  dense  forest  itself,  and  to  extinguish 
or  absorb  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil. 
But  it  required  some  mighty  stimulus  to  under- 
take the  vast  achievement.  To  emigrants  in 
pursuit  of  a  more  liberal  livelihood,  there  were 
so  many  desirable  halting  places  on  the  great 
western  route,  so  many  formidable  barriers  in 
the  shape  of  wide,  arid  plains,  and  stem,  forbid- 
ding mountain  ranges,  that,  perhaps,  even  our 
energetic  countrymen  would  have  required  more 
than  half  a  century  to  reach  the  sliores  of  the 
Pacific. 

But  Providence,  that  all-ruling  power,  whose 
designs  cannot  be  foreseen,  offered  the  one  want- 
ing impulse.  The  virgin  soil  at  last  revealed  its 
golden  secret  to  the  few  adventurers  who  had 
made  their  homes  in  California.  The  prospect 
of  wealth,  easily  acquired,  at  once  determined  a 
formidable  immigration  to  El  Dorado.  People 
poured  into  the  new  country,  where  the  reality 
surpassed  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  early  Span- 
ish colonists  of  America.  The  fictitious  tales 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  were  outdone  by  realities, 
and  enormous  wealth  at  once  discovered  itself 
on  all  sides,  inviting  labor  to  gather  and  pos- 
sess it. 

Labor  immediately  rose  into  a  just  apprecia- 
tion, and  took  its  proper  rank — at  least,  as  it  re- 
garded capital.  All  the  artificial  distinctions  of 
old  society  vanished  like  mist  before  the  sun, 
and  a  man  was  no  longer  estimated  by  his  birth, 
his  connections,  his  ancestors,  but  by  his  own 
intrinsic  worth  as  a  man.  If  he  were  patient, 
temperate  and  industrious,  strong  and  bold,  he 
reaped  the  reward  of  his  go  d  qualities.  Labor 
met  and  still  meets  in  Calife  raia  an  immediate 
and  splendid  reward.  Yet  we  say  not  this  to 
induce  any  one  to  go  thither,  for  there  are  almost 
untold  obstacles  and  risks  to  encounter  in  the 
enterprise. 

To  the  political  economist,  California  presents 
a  rich  field  for  study,  presenting,  as  it  does  most 
prominently,  the  greatness  and  weakness  of  man, 
bis  high  aspirations  and  his  low  propensities  at 
one  glance.  We  see  now  how  incompatible 
with  human  nature  is  the  doctrine  of  socialism 
as  advocated  in  France ;  for,  in  California,  in  spite 
of  the  original  equality  of  the  colonists,  we  have 
rich  and  poor,  idle  and  industrious,  vicious  and 
virtuous,  and,  in  short,  the  same  social  contrasts 
that  are  presented  in  older  societies  and  com- 
munities. 

The  result  of  the  California  discovei-y,  on  the 
whole,  has  thus  far  been  beneficial.  It  has  given 
new  liopc  to  the  despairing,  opened  a  new  field 
to  those  who  had  exhausted  old  regions  of  labor, 
elevated  manual  employment  in  public  estima- 
tion, and  given  us  a  vantage  ground  on  the  Pa- 
cific, which  will  eventually  result  in  this  coun- 
try's obtaining  the  supremacy  of  all  other 
nations  of  the  globe. 


The  Prometheos  Odtrage. — A  Washing- 
ton despatch  says  the  British  government  dis- 
avows the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the 
E.\.press.  and  makes  an  honorable  apology. 


■     mmm.     t- 


A  Young  Eagle,  weighing  about  12  pounds, 
was  shot  at  Quincy,  lately.  His  pinions,  from 
tip  to  tip,  measured  7  feet  1  inch.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  18  months  old. 


Personal. — Earnest  eftbrts  are  being  made 
in  Washington  to  restore  Gen.  Taleott  to  the 
army. 

4     »m»     t 

Venomous. — A  Mr.  Weightman,  of  Cincin- 
nati, is  lying  at  the  point  of  death  fi-om  the  bite 
of  a  rat. 


TASTE. 

Whoever  would  cultivate  a  correct  taste,  let 
him  study  Nature — nature  in  all  things,  first  and 
last.  Hers  is  the  best  school,  hers  the  only  true 
style,  breathing  the  language  of  purity,  echoing 
the  voice  of  gladness  from  all  her  caverns,  rais- 
ing aloft  the  songs  of  praise  from  all  her  hills, 
and  clapping  her  hands  for  joy  throughout  the 
earth.  In  the  broad  fields  of  nature  is  seen  a 
sameness  without  weariness,  a  variety  without 
confusion,  and  a  bleeding  without  indistinctness. 
"Mentally,"  says  Bcattie,  "men  arc  all  more  or 
less  subject  to  the  influence  of  external  nature." 
Then  they  who  heed  her  gentle  teachings,  who 
most  minutely  study  her  varied  phenomena, 
must  imbibe  something  of  her  blissful  spirit,  and 
influenced  by  tlie  beautiful  harmony  of  all  her 
operations,  the  practicability,  the  appropriateness 
of  evei-y  portion  to  the  grand  whole ;  such  an 
one,  in  daily  converse,  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  his  great  friend  and  emphatic  though  silent 
teacher,  must,  it  would  seem,  possess,  not  only 
the  most  refined  taste,  but  also  a  well  balanced, 
well  ordered  mind,  a  calmness  and  serenity  flow- 
ing into  it  from  the  investigation  and  close  inti- 
macy with  glowing  nature,  which  the  freaks  of 
man  should  not  easily  disturb,  and  above  all, 
would  be  the  most  happy,  devout  worshipper  of 
Him  who  "  bindeth  up  the  waters,"  and  "  spread- 
eth  out  the  heavens,"  and  "  establisheth  the 
earth  "  in  strength  and  beauty. 


«  » ■  ^ 


IKDIAN  SUICIDE. 

The  Concordia  (La.)  Intelligencer  says,  that 
an  Indian  belonging  to  the  remnant  of  the  Choc- 
taw tribe,  which  lingers  near  their  ancient  hunt- 
ing grounds,  committed  suicide  some  days  since 
in  that  parish,  after  a  very  novel  and  ingenious 
fashion.  Tying  one  end  of  a  piece  of  buckskin 
to  the  trigger  of  his  rifle,  and  attaching  the  other 
end  of  the  thong  to  a  small  tree,  he  stretched 
himself  deliberately  on  the  ground — and  pulling 
the  muzzle  towards  him,  met  death  from  the 
faithful  piece  which  may  often  before  have  been 
the  instrument  of  it  in  his  hands  upon  the  war- 
path or  amid  the  fastnesses  of  his  native  forests. 
The  poor  suicide  had,  while  under  the  influence 
of  strong  drink,  murdered  a  member  of  his 
tribe — a  friend  and  brother — and  this  was  the 
deliberate,  self-decreed  expiation  of  the  crime. 


TO  LET. 

The  large  granite  building  situated  in  Brattle 
street,  near  Court  street,  and  lately  occupied  by 
us  for  our  printing  establishment.  Having  re- 
moved to  the  spacious  building  known  as  the 
Montgomery  House,  Tremont  street,  we  have  no 
further  use  for  the  building  referred  to.  It  is  in 
perfect  repair,  and  immediate  occupancy  will  be 
given.  Our  largely  increasing  business  rendered 
it  necessary  for  us  to  seek  more  extended  quar- 
ters, or  we  should  have  stiU  retained  the  build- 
ing for  our  own  use. 


I  ^  ■  ^  > 


Gleason's  Pictorial  Companion  is  finding  its  way  into 
every  family  throughout  the  country.  It  is  far  the  best 
illustrated  paper  in  the  United  States.  The  engravings 
are  exquisitely  beautiful.  Its  reading  matter  speaks  well 
for  its  future  prospect  and  the  low  rates  at  which  it  is  pub- 
lished will  insure  a  general  circulation  all  over  the  Union. 
— Newport  Daily  News. 


Declined. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Mount 
Vernon  Church,  Boston,  has  declined  the  call  of 
"  The  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union," 
to  represent  that  society  in  Paris. 


<        ^  M^       > 


Mineral  Waters. — A  sulphur  spring  was 
recently  discovered  in  Nansemond  county,  Va. 
It  is  said  to  represent  perfectly  the  water  of  the 
far-famed  Harrowgatc  springs. 


A  Rich  Piece. — A  piece  of  quartz  rock  from 
California,  weighing  188  ounces  gross,  has  been 
assayed  at  the  mint,  and  yielded  S17I3  in  gold, 
being  $9  20  per  ounce. 

Kossuth. — The  devoted  Hungarian  has  de- 
livered over  one  hundred  and  fifty  speeches  since 
he  arrived  in  this  country.    God  speed  his  cause  ! 


<       ^  •   M       » 


Sleighing. — There  have  been  sixty  consecu- 
tive days  of  good  sleighing  in  Boston  and  the 
immediate  vicinity.     Very  unusual. 


Men  Killed. — Ten  men  employed  on  the 
Great  Western  Canada  Railway  were  killed,  a 
few  days  since,  by  the  caving  in  of  a  bank. 


A  Fat  Dividend. — The  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company  has  declared  an  annual  divi- 
dend of  forty  per  cent. 


In  this  city,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Ward,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Mason,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright, 
of  New  York,  Otto  Ooldschmidt,  of  Hamburg,  to  Mad'lle 
Jenny  Lind,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Neale.  Aaron  Marden,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Caro- 
line F.  Cox  ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Btown  to  Miss  Laura  A.  Bryant. 

By  Kev.  0.  A.  Skinner,  Mr.  William  C.  Carver  to  Mi» 
Catharine  A.  Robb. 

By  Rev.  N.  J.  A.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Patrick  Keenan  to  MUb 
Mary  Shaw. 

By  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  Mr.  Amos  Cross  to  Miss  Susan  C. 
Mc  Kaden . 

By  Charles  II.  Whit«,  Esq.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Graupner  to  Miss 
Anna  Boston,  of  Oai diner.  Me. 

By  Kev.  L.  Crowell,  Mr.  Joseph  Singleton  to  Mies  Isa- 
bella Brown. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Rutherford  to  Misa 
Lucy  A.  Boynton. 

By  .Justice  John  C.  Leighton,  Mr.  Thomas  White  to 
Miss  Eilen  Ferguson. 

At  L^nn.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shackford,  Mr.  John  B.  Klbby, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Mifs  Helen  M.  Drew. 

At  Newton  Corner,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Leavitt,  Mr.  Simon 
Mulligin  to  Miss  Almira  CooliJge. 

At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Cdpt.  Thomas  A.  Hamlen,  of 
Boston,  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Bradley. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Parker  to  Miss  Carrie  E.  Hanson. 


In  this  city,  Lydia  Anna  Golthwait,  4  years  ;  Jane  Muir, 
29;  Mrs.  Martha  Hagar,  65;  Miss  Harriet  Farrar  French, 
41 ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Mathias  Johnston,  29 ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilmott,  45  :  Mr.  Reuben  Ramsdell,  74. 

At  Charlestown,  Mr.  James  R  Kennah,  30. 

At  Dorchester,  Miss  Rebecca  Holmes,  71. 

At  Brookline,  Miss  Louise  Klienstrup,  'II. 

At  New  Brain  tree,  Hon.  Joseph  Bowman,  80. 

At  Provincetown,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Nickerson,  27. 

At  Newbury,  Mi.ss  Helen  Little,  28. 

At  Harvard  (.Shaker  Village),  George  W.  Brown,  17. 

At  West  Boylston,  Amanda  Janette,  only  daughter  of 
George  How,  15. 

At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Hannah,  widow  of  George  Mas- 
sey,  85. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Mr.  Nathaniel  B.  Allen,  26;  Mr. 
John  Harmon,  of  Windham,  21 ;  Miss  Sarah  B.  Jordan,  23. 

At  Eastport,  Me.,  Dea.  Ezekiel  Prince,  91. 

At  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Nancy  Delano,  wife  of  .John  B. 
Wright,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  Hon.  James  Howland,  2d, 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

At  Baltimore,  Lemuel  Ludden,  Esq.,  61,  for  many  years 
a  merchant  of  that  city,  and  formerly  of  Boston. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Harrison,  93,  a  na- 
tive of  Boston. 

Lost  overbo-ard,  from  brig  Roscoe,  two  days  out,  from 
Boston  for  Havana,  Ezekiel  C.  Hamlin,  of  WkM  Barnstable. 
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LITERAKY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


GLEASON'S  PICTORLA.L 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.     Kach  paper  is 

BEAUTIFUT.LY   ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  alt  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy- 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it. — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanic  il  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  It  contains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  squnre 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.    It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  ori^^i- 
nal  miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  morality,  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  its 
combined  excellencies. 

TERMS:    $2  00  PER  VOIUME. 
OR  $4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

INVARUBLT   IN   ADVANCE. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

K7~  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  Pictorial  Drawi.vg-Room  Co.mpamon,  one  year, 
for  »5  00 

[Cf"  The  Pictorial  Drawino-Room  Companion  may  be 
obtained  at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by 

F.    GLEASON,    Boston,  Mass. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

S.  FKENCH,  1.51  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 

A.  WINCH,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

BOKGESS,  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  Ill  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore. 

R.  E.  EDWARDS,  115  Main  Street,  Cincinnati. 

J.  A.  ROYS,  43  AVoodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 

E.  K.  WOODWARD,  cor.  4th  and  Chesnut,  St.  Louis. 

8.  RINGGOLD,  99  Third  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Itv*  Suhnrriptinnji  received  at  either  of  the  nhave  ptnre3. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MV  ABSENT  LOVER, 

BT  HISS  SARAH  M.   HOWE. 

Far,  far  o'er  the  perilous  ocean, 

He 's  gone,  to  ccek  fortune  and  fame  ; 
Yet  my  lips,  in  adoring  devotion, 

Still  murmur  his  deeply-loved  name. 
Though  absent,  he  still  is  before  me, 

Enshrined  in  my  heart's  deepest  cell  J 
His  voice's  rich  mur*ic  floats  o'er  me, 

As  when  he  last  bi(\  me  farewell. 

His  dark  eyes  still  on  me  seem  beaming, 

With  a  softness  love  only  can  know  ; 
And  my  own  with  the  lovdiglit  arc  gleaming, 

His  presence  so  dear  will  bestow. 
His  curis  with  ray  own  still  seem  blending, 

Strange  emotions  my  bosom  will  swell. 
As  in  tones  which  my  young  heart  was  rending. 

He  murmured,  "  my  loved  one,  farewell  I"' 

Though  he  *s  far  from  me  now,  yet  I  love  him 

As  maiLlen  ne'er  loved  man  before  ; 
And  pure  as  the  blue  sky  above  him, 

Is  my  love  for  the  one  I  adore. 
Though  'tis  but  a  few  days  since  we  parted, 

A  long  age  it  seemeth  to  me  ; 
And  sorrowing  now.  and  sad  hearted, 

I  pine  my  brave  lover  to  see. 

My  eye  has  lost  its  star-brightness, 

My  cheek  its  rich  roseate  hue ; 
My  step  its  gay.  fairy -like  lightness, 

Since  I,  sorrowing,  l>ade  him  adieu. 
The  storm  on  the  deep  he  is  braving, 

My  noble  young  lover  so  true  ; 
The  star-flag  is  o"er  his  head  waving. 

On  ocean  so  boundless  and  blue. 

0.  Father  in  heaven,  protect  him, 

My  noble  young  lover  so  brave  ; 
In  safety  0  guide  and  direct  him, 

O'er  ocean's  dark,  perilous  wave. 
Again  may  I  joyously  greet  him, 

Again  to  his  true  heart  be  pressed ; 
And  in  happiness  yet  will  I  meet  him, 

And  e'er  in  his  true  love  be  blest. 
Princeton,  Mass.,  February,  1852. 

<    ^w**^    »  .-     .    — 

[AVrittcn  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  TIU-COLOR  AFLOAT. 

A  FRENCH  OFFICEE'S  YABN. 


BT  ben:  PEULEY  rOORE. 

The  clock  over  the  bar  of  the  coffee-room  had 
struck  eleven,  and  so  thick  was  the  tobacco- 
smoke  that  one  could  scarcely  distinguish  sol- 
diers from  sailors — travellers  from  the  native 
Marsellais.  A  long  storm  wonderfully  amalga- 
mates the  inmates  of  a  sea-port,  and  on  the  eve- 
ning in  question  the  conversation  had  become 
general,  finally  merging  into  a  discussion  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 
The  former  had  rather  the  advantage,  for  among 
the  military  men  present  was  one  of  Napoleon's 
old  veterans,  and  as  he  narrated  the  deeds  of  the 
Imperial  army,  one  could  but  think  that  the  tri- 
colored  flag  of  France  floated  proudest,  when 
encircled  by  bayonets  and  sabres.  All  at  once, 
an  old  captain  who  .sported  the  anchor  button, 
threw  the  end  of  his  cigar  into  the  glowing 
grate,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which  had  evi- 
dently contended  with  many  a  gale  : 

"  Belay  all !  You  youngsters  liave  been  chat- 
tering here,  like  the  monkeys  on  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  my  sabre-training  friend  has  spun 
yarn  enough  to  rig  a  seventy-four,  but  none  of 
you  know  how  proudly  waves  the  tri-color 
afloat.  Our  French  navy  has  never  had  a  '  little 
corporal,'  or  a  corps  of  quill-driving  glorifiers, 
but  I  will  give  you  a  single  leaf  from  my  log- 
book, that  will  prove  that  true  spunk  floats  on 
salt  water.  Why.  there  is  the  same  difference 
between  a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  that  there  is 
between  a  duck  and  a  swan  !' 

A  smoking  bowl  of  rum-punch  was  ordered, 
fresh  cigars  were  lighted,  and  all  listened  with 
attention  to — 

CAPTAIN    IIAROl's    YARN. 

"  It  had  been  a  hard  day's  fight.  Our  squad- 
ron had  diminished  from  twelve  to  seven,  and 
we  had  sunk  eight  Knglish  fiigates.  Night  ren- 
dered it  im|)Ossil)lc  to  point  the  guns,  so  we 
m.ade  all  fast,  and  called  the  roll ;  faitli,  't  was  an 
easy  task  ! 

"  I  was  then  lieutenant  of  the  Eohm,  and 
checked  until  my  fingers  aelicd.  Only  thirty- 
two  answered  '|)rcsent'  out  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  who  were  fit  for  duty  in  tlie  morning, 
and  tlic  lee  side  of  tlie  cock-pit  wa.<  sli])pery 
with  Ijlood.  Our  'sawhones'  was  an  able  hand, 
however,  and  hy  midnight  every  one  was  quiet. 
Even  the  watdi  on  deck  nodded. 

"  There  was  one,  tlibugh,  who  did  not  sleep, 
or  wish  to  sleci> — it  was  the  first  lieutenant,  who 


had  taken  command  when  the  captain  was  shot 
down,  like  a  dog,  by  a  red  coat  in  the  enemy's 
fore-top.  About  one  in  the  morning — I  wont 
mark  time  by  bells,  for  you  landsmen  would  n't 
understand  me — he  came  on  deck,  and  called 
me  into  the  cabin,  leaving  an  old  quarter-mas- 
ter in  command  of  the  watch.  Lights  were 
burning,  the  table  was  covered  with  papers,  two 
bottles  had  evidently  just  been  made  sealed  re- 
ceptacles, and  a  miniature  sliowcd  that  the  new 
captain  had  not  forgotten  his  home  or  his  wife. 
A  smile  played  on  his  features  as  he  asked  ; 

"  '  Well,  Lieutenant  Harol,  what  do  you  think 
of  tlie  Eolus  V 

'■  ■  Commander,'  I  replied,  '  I  think  that  she 
has  nobly  ui)held  the  honor  of  France,  and  that 
the  English  know  the  weight  of  her  broadsides.' 

"'Bravo,  and  have  you  examined  her,  from 
deck  to  hold  V 

" '  No,  commander.' 

" '  How  long  will  it  be,  think  you.  ere  she  will 
sinkr 

"  ■  What  mean  you,  commander "?' 

" '  I  mean  that  I  have  not  been  idle.  The 
Eolus  has  four  feet  of  water  in  her  liold  now, 
and  it  rises  one  inch  every  fifteen  minutes ! 
Calculate !' 

'"But  the  pumps?' 

"  '  Ay,  the  pumps  !  They  might  save  us  if  you 
had  two  hundred  vigorous  arms  to  work  them 
with;  but  what  can  you  expect  from  thirty-two 
men,  some  of  them  wounded  at  that.  Besides, 
to-morrow  wc  should  all  be  English  prisoners. 
The  fleet  cannot  I'ally — we  are  surrounded  b_v 
enemies — night  alone  protects  us.  At  daylight 
we  sliall  be  lost,  for  the  grape  shot  has  cut  up 
our  rigging,  and  torn  our  sails  into  ribbons, 
wliile  water  flows  into  our  hold  through  twent}' 
shot  lioles.  Even  since  I  called  you,  we  are 
fifteen  minutes  nearer  death  !' 

'"A  bad  prospect,  commander !  But  what 
do  you  intend  doing?     AVliat  are  your  orders'!' 

"  'First,  sir,  it  will  be  better  to  die  than  to  fill 
an  English  prison-hulk !' 

"  '  Bravo  !' 

" '  Further,  we  had  better  risk  all  tlian  have 
the  Englishmen  say  that  tlicy  have  sunk  us.  So 
call  all  hands  to  quarters,  without  bentof  drum.i 

'■ '  I  obey.' 

"  '  One  word  more.' 

'• '  Commander?' 

"  '  Have  the  long  boat  launched  as  quietly  as 
possible.     I  will  soon  join  3-ou  on  deck.' 

"  In  five  minutes  all  the  surviving  crew  were 
at  work;  the  long  boat  was  launched,  and  the 
men  then  came  aft  to  the  quarter-deck  rail — one 
poor  boy  dragging  himself  along  on  his  hands, 
for  Iiis  feet  had  been  injured  by  a  shell.  The 
commander  soon  joined  us ;  nor  shall  I  ever  for- 
get his  appeai-ance.  His  eye  beamed  like  the 
North  Star,  and  his  pale  forehead  was  as  smooth 
as  a  new  mast.  All  thought  he  had  some  good 
news  to  tell. 

" '  My  lads,'  said  he,  '  this  has  been  a  fine  day, 
and  they  will  applaud  you  at  Paris  ;  liut  it  can 
have  a  better  ending — listen !  The  Eolus  is  on 
the  point  of  sinking,  and  were  not  the  night  so 
dark,  you  would  now  see  the  spray  near  the 
lower  deck  ports.  We  must  lose  no  time  in 
getting  into  the  long  boat  and  shoving  oft'.  So 
far,  so  good  !  But  it  must  not  be  said,  my  lads, 
that  the  English  could  boast  of  having  .sunk  the 
Eolus — no  !  Sooner  let  brave  men  say  that  the 
old  craft  blew  up,  rather  tlian  liave  her  flag  dis- 
honored. And  thus  we  will  cheat  the  English, 
who  now  doubtless  hope,  with  to-morrow's  sun, 
to  disgrace  us,  and  to  dishonor  our  dead  com- 
rades !' 

'•  Tliere  was  a  convulsive  movement,  and  had 
not  silence  been  previously  enjoined,  loud  cheers 
would  have  hailed  the  commander's  propositions 
with  rapture. 

'• '  All  U  ready,'  continued  the  commander, 
'and  in  ten  minutes  the  fire  will  reach  the  mag- 
azine.    Who  will  light  the  matcli  ?' 

"  No  one  volunteered.  Some  proposed  draw- 
ing \oU;  others  that  the  eldest  should  remain. 

"' Come,  come,'  cried  the  commander,  'if  you 
are  all  afraid,  I  will  stay  myself.' 

"  While  this  selection  was  being  made,  an 
afTeeting  scene  took  place  between  the  wounded 
young  sailor  and  liis  old  father,  the  quarter- 
master. 

'■  ■  I'athci-,'  saiil  the  hid.  '  let  me  stay.  At  any 
rate  I  am  l)adly  wounded,  and  I  may  as  well  die 
a  glorious  death,  'i'ou  will  be  proud  to  hear 
my  praises,  and  to  be  complimented  aliout  your 
son,  wlio  died  for  the  lionor  of  France — «lio 
saved  liis  sliip  from  dishonor.' 

"  '  And  tliy  motlier,'  sohl)ed  tlie  veteran. 

"'Mv  motlier — to  console  her.  tell  her  I  died 


thinking  of  her.'     Then,  addressing  the  captain  : 

" '  Now,  sir,  order  your  men  into  the  long 
boat — I  will  attend  to  the  magazine.' 

■'  Solemnly  did  the  survivors  defile  before  Jo- 
seph, ere  they  passed  over  the  sliip's  side,  each 
one  silently  pressing  the  poor  boy's  hand.  Thir- 
ty were  in  the  long  boat,  and  no  one  remained 
but  Pierre,  the  quarter-master,  who  stood  clasp- 
ing his  son  to  his  heart. 

"  'Leave  me,  father,'  said  the  boy. 

"  'No,  no,  Josejih,  I  will  die  with  thee.' 

"  '  And  my  motlier — who  needs  thy  support ! 
Wilt  thou  kill  her  ?' 

'"  She  will  not  survive  thy  deatli,  at  any  rate.' 

"  ■  But  thou  must  go — hark !  they  call  thee !' 

" '  Never !' 

"  Moved  b}-  a  superhuman  power,  the  wound- 
ed boy  had  drawn  himself  to  the  gangwaj-,  and 
his  afflicted  father  had  accompanied  him.  There 
was  a  grapple — a  struggle — a  cry — and  the  old 
man  fell  over  the  side  into  the  long  boat,  while 
his  son  cried  ; 

"  '  Adieu,  my  father — live  for  my  mother !' 

"  An  instant  after,  the  long  boat  was  bounding 
over  the  waves,  and  her  crew,  with  eager  atten- 
tion, gazed  into  the  darkness.  Their  hearts 
beat  loud  and  fast. 

"All  at  once  a  spark  gleamed  OB  the  black 
horizon.  A  light  increased  in  brilliancy — and 
then,  like  a  crashing  peal  of  mountain  thunder, 
an  explosion  convulsed  the  very  ocean.  Then 
all  was  dark  and  drear  again  upon  the  waters — 
tlic  Eolus  was  no  more. 

"At  the  sound  of  the  explosion,  one  man 
trembled  like  a  leaf,  but  no  cry  escaped  his  lips 
— and  his  courageous  silence  was  the  salvation 
of  the  long  boat,  for  they  had  drifted  among  the 
English  fleet. 

"  '  My  lads.'  whispered  the  commander,  '  let  us 
replace  the  Eolus,  and  hoist  the  tri-color  at  the 
mast  head  of  this  fine  sloop-of-war,  towards 
which  w.e  so  quietly  drift.  All  but  two  of  you 
follow  me  quietly  into  the  larboard  chains — and 
let  tho.5e  two  then  take  the  long  boat  around 
her  bows  and  make  a  false  attack.     Follow !' 

'•  And  with  cat-like  agility  did  the  commander 
mount  the  vessel's  side,  followed  by  his  despe- 
rate band.    A  whisper  might  have  ruined  all. 

"  Yet  old  Pierre  remained  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  withering  in  apparent  grief.  At  the 
moment  of  his  son's  self-sacrifice,  a  cry  would 
fain  have  escaped  his  lips,  but  he  stifled  it,  and 
in  so  doing  irritated  his  throat  and  provoked  a 
cough.  At  first  he  sought  to  clasp  his  mouth 
with  his  hand — his  throat  swelled  as  if  it  would 
burst — his  face  became  scarlet.  But  it  was  of  no 
avail — he  thought  of  his  son — he  thought  of  his 
comrades — and  with  his  kl't  hand  he  plunged 
his  sheath-knife  into  his  heart.  His  writhings 
were  the  agonies  of  death. 

"  Fatigued  and  decimated  by  the  day's  con- 
flict, the  surprised  Engli.sli  crew  was  an  easy 
prey ;  and  at  daylight,  Commander  Marcel  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a  fine  sloop-of-war, 
somewhat  damaged,  but  making  fine  headway 
for  Brest.  Then  was  it,  on  getting  in  the  long 
boat,  that  Pierre  was  discovered.  And  on  the 
gunwale,  traced  in  his  own  blood,  was  his  dying 
wish — 'my  wife.'  Need  I  say  that  every  one 
on  board  gave  the  widowed  mother  a  liberal 
share  of  pay  and  prize  money  ? 

"  And  now,  sabre-trainers,  what  say  you  ?  Do 
not  the  events  of  that  night — the  martyred  son 
and  father — the  brave  liandful  of  men,  prove 
that  gallant  hearts  exist  on  salt  water.  Ay,  ay, 
lads,  the  anchor-button  binds  French  uniforms 
over  true  hearts ;  and  from  De  Joinville  down, 
we'll  sustain  the  honor  of  the  tri-color  afloat. 
T/,nCs  all!" 

Wc  all  drank  bumpers  to  Captain  Harol,  and 
left  the  coffee-house.  But  I'll  warrant  not  one 
of  the  party  slept  that  night  without  thinking  of 
the  widowed  mother. 


[AVrittcn  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
GLE.\60\'S  PICTORI.VI-  FOR  1853. 

BY  ABBIE   0.    ELMORE. 

All  hail  to  then,  fair  Pictorial, 
"Witli  tliy  (Ires.'*  so  lilic  ii  bride  ; 

Witii  tliy  gcm-bespangU'd  colors. 
And  air  of  conscious  pride. 

Witli  thy  b;ind  of  starry  writers, 
And  pictures  rich  and  rare. 

Thou  "rt  the  leading  star  for  otliers, 
None  can  with  thee  compare. 

Succc(is  to  thee,  fair  Pictorial, 
May  you  ever  be  fair  as  now  ; 

May  not  one  stir  fall  from  the  coronal 
That  encii-clcs  tliy  ((loriotn  hnvi. 
PorllancI,  Mi..  Ftbruanj,  1852. 


[Written  for  Glcason"s  Pictorial.] 
EVELIiVE.* 

BI  FRANKLIN  C.  S.   HUBLBUT. 

Calm  within  those  azure  eyes, 
^Miere  a  vernal  rapture  lies, 
Modesty  upon  her  throne. 
In  her  majesty  alone. 
There  unveils  her  Howcry  tome, 
Kvelinc. 

Ilosy  cheeks  and  auburn  hair, 
With  a  forehead  high  and  fair. 
Soft  enchantments  dallying  there  ! 
As  some  angel  from  the  skies, 
Thou  art  ever  to  my  eyes 
Beautiful  as  Paradise, 
Eveline. 

Near  perfection  thou  dost  shine. 
Like  some  nymph  of  fairy  clime, 
Like  tile  dove  of  Palestine  ; 
Like  the  violet  of  spring, 
Like  a  seraph  on  the  wing. 
Where  the  sliadcs  of  Eden  spring, 
Eveline. 

Far  too  beautiful  for  me. 
Eartli  had  never  like  to  thee, 
Art  devised  thee  lovelily  I 
As  some  romance,  painted  high, 
To  attract  the  idle  eye, 
Thou  dost  charm  the  pa5ser-by, 
Eveline. 


*  Eveline— a  fine  picture,  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  my 
chamber. 

Enfield,  Ct.,  Fibruanj,  18.52. 


DYiaiG  LIKE  .4X  ARTIST. 

An  old  fiddler  recently  found  dead  in  Paris 
from  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  on  trie  floor  of  his 
garret,  has  left  to  posterity  tlie  following  auto- 
obiluary,  wliich  could  only  have  been  written  by 
a  Frenchman.  '1  had  talent  once,  and  have 
occupied  the  highest  places  in  the  orcliestras  of 
our  first  theatres. — I  remember  the  greatest  davs 
of  the  Opera  comique,  when  disdaining  the  noise 
of  our  modern  music,  we  produced  sentimental 
harmonies  which  went  straight  to  the  soul  and 
the  heart.  I  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  have  lived  like  an  artist — freely — and  so'l 
shall  die  like  many  artists,  in  misery.  You  who 
reail  the  letter  of  the  old  fiddler,  take  warning 
by  my  case.  Y'oung  men  of  talent,  put  in  prac- 
tice this  old  adage,  that  you  must  lay  up  some- 
thing for  a  rainy  day.  J  have  neglected  it.  and 
die  in  penury.  The  compassion  of  my  fellow 
artists  would  have  doubtless  come  to  my  assist- 
ance; but  I  had  too  much  pride.  I  should  have 
blushed  at  recalling  to  myself  the  memory  of 
those  who  had  known  me  in  my  days  of  pros- 
perity. I  preferred,  though  I  could  hardly  hold 
my  bow,  on  account  of  my  great  age,  to  take  to 
the  streets,  and  become  a  strolling  musician.  I 
procured  by  tliis  means  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  but  every  day  rendered  me  more  and  more 
incapable.  1  had  counted  upon  the  kindness  of 
(jod,  and  hoped  to  gain  a  prize  in  the  great  lot- 
tery. I  liad  only  been  able  to  buy  a  single 
ticket,  No.  4.947'089.  If  it  had  procured  me 
even  the  smallest  jirize,  I  should  have  peacefully 
terminated  my  old  days  ;  but  as  God  has  decid- 
ed otherwise,  I  resign  myself  to  death.  Pray  for 
the  fiddler." — La  Presse,  (Paris.) 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MISIXGS  AT  XIGHT. 

BT    OWEN   0.   WARREN. 

In  the  thought  of  the  departed, 

We  no  more  are  lonely  hearted  ; 

They  are  with  us  to  console. 

When  the  gloom  is  on  the  soul. 

And  they  dissipate  our  sadness. 

And  mingle  in  our  gladness.  * 

"U'licu  sorrow's  chain  has  bound  us, 

They  arc  with  us  and  around  us  ; 

From  their  happy  home  above. 

They  come  on  wings  of  love  ; 

And  clinging  fondly  near  us. 

Breathe  the  hopes  that  soothe  and  cheer  OS. 

From  the  cradle  and  the  pillow, 
To  our  rest  beneath  the  willow, 
They  guard  us  anil  they  guide— 
And  are  ever  by  our  side. 
To  conduct  us,  at  life's  even. 
To  tlic  glorious  mom  of  heaven. 
Ntw  York,  Febnianj.  1852. 

CAITIFFS  .V\D  (RAVENS 

Our  use  of  the  word  "  caitiflF,"  which  is  identi- 
cal with  "captive,"  only  coming  through  the 
Norman  French,  has,  in  like  maimer,  its  rise  out 
of  the  sense  that  he  who  lets  himself  be  made 
prisoner  in  war  is  a  worthless,  good-for-nothing 
])erson — a  feeling  so  strong  in  some  stales  of 
antiipiity,  that  under  no  circunistances  would 
they  consent  to  ransom  those  of  their  citizens 
who  had  fallen  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  "captives''  were  accounted  ''caitili's,''  whom 
they  could  better  do  without.  The  same  feeling 
has  given  us  'craven."  another  word  for  cow- 
ard :  the  "  craven  "  is  he  who  has  craved  or  cra- 
ven his  life  at  the  enemies'  hands,  instead  of  re- 
sisting to  the  death. — Tratieli  on  lU  Study  aj 
Words. 
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HIBS.  MOW  ATT. 

We  sec  by  tlic  Bahimorc  pajji-rs  that  this  dis- 
tinguislicd  American  actress  luis  been  winning 
fresh  laurels  in  a  new  anil  very  beautifnl  ]ilay 
called  Inyomar,  as  produced  by  her  at  the  Holi- 
day Street  Theatre.  It  is  a  drama  translated 
from  the  German  of  Frederick  Haln,  and  is  rich 
in  beauties  of  the  most  refined  and  lovely  char- 
acter. The  theme  of  the  play  is  the  power  of 
goodness  in  woman,  as  an  attribute  above  intellect 
or  beautv,  to  refine  and  humanize  a  barbarian, 
to  subdue  a  coarse  and  savage  nature.  The  plot 
of  the  play  U  exceedingly  simple.  Myron,  an 
artizan  of  Massilia,  is  captured  by  the  barbarians 
of  tlic  neighlioring  mountains.  His  daughter 
Parthenia,  akin  to  Shakspeare's  Miranda,  brave 
and  strong  in  unconscious  purity  and  goodness, 
follows  him  alone,  and  is  accepted  by  the  tribe 
as  a  hostage  for  her  fatlicr,  who  is  suffered  to 
return  to  Massilia  to  work  for  his  ransom,  lle- 
niaining  among  the  barbarians,  her  loveliness 
wins  IiirjoiiKir  :  this  cliief,  a  savage  of  a  roman- 
tic and  noble  nature,  is  led  to  forsake  his  tribe 
and  their  ways  of  life,  and  become  a  Greek,  in 
the  hope  of  winning  the  love  of  Parthenia, 
which  hope  is  of  course  realized.  This  beauti- 
ful ])lay,  we  understand,  will  be  performed  at 
the  Howard  Athenanm,  in  this  city,  during  Jlrs. 
Mowatt's  engagement  here,  and  we  are  certain 
that  it  cannot  fi\il  to  create  much  interest  and 
something  quite  new  and  beautiful  in  theatricals. 


EiVGLISII  A1«IVEX4TI0:V. 

Things  look  sad  for  the  English  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  As  usual,  they  have  got  a  bad 
cause,  and  are  conducting  it  to  a  bad  issue.  The 
London  Times  says : 

'■  We  are  spending  millions  in  the  hope  of  a 
barren  conquest,  whii-b,  after  all,  we  are  not  des- 
tined to  ol)tain.  and  wc  arc  pouring  forth  like 
water  the  lilood  of  brave  and  lionorahle  men  in 
the  most  worthless  cause  that  ever  armed  the 
hand  of  man  against  his  brother.'' 


Tdnnv. — Southworth    &    Hawes,    Tremont 

Row,  Boston,  lately  took  the  portrait  of  a  lady 

FO  admirably  that  her  husband  preferred  it  to  the 

original ! 

<  »•■>  > 

Ne.\t>'ess. — Xo  lady  who  has  any  regard  for 

herself,  or  any  respect  for  the  society  in  which 

she  moves,  will  be  .slovenly  in  her  appearance, 

or  careless  in  her  attire. 


Too  True. — How  many  human  hearts,  like 
the  Arctic  Pole,  have  an  open  sea  around  the 
centre,  but  only  reachable  through  an  almost 
impassable  desert  of  ice. 


Cure  for  Sore  Throat. — Take  one  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  red  pepper  and  common  salt, 
mix  with  vinegar,  and  gargle  the  throat  repeat- 
edly. 

<  ^  ■ »  > 

AsTROxojii'. — A  young  astronomer,  i\Ir.  Wm. 
C.  Langdon,  aged  only  20,  is  about  to  lecture  in 
the  Maryland  Institute.  He  is  endorsed  by 
Professors  Henry,  Baehc,  and  Mitchell. 


Be  CAREFnL. — In  Bangor,  a  short  time  since, 
n  young  lady,  named  E!izabe;h  Newhall,  was 
run  into  by  the  shaft  of  a  sleigh,  and  nearly 
killed. 


A  Brute. — Recently,  in  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  a 
drunken  man  fell  against  a  lady,  knocking  her 
down  with  so  much  force  that  her  leg  was 
broken. 

The  Ice  Trade. — One  ice  merchant  in  New 
Bedford  has  housed  nine  tb.ousand  tons  of  clear 
and  beautiful  ice  during  the  present  winter. 


Educatioxal. — There  are  in  the  United 
States  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
rolleges  and  professional  schools. 


Expressive. — The  converted  negroes  of  Sier- 
ra Leone  call  the  marginal  readings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, "  talk  hy  the  wtiyside." 


Russian*  Slavery. — In  Russia,  the  propor- 
tion of  freemen  is  but  one  to  five.  Out  of 
54,000,000  inhabitants  42,000.000  are  serfs. 


Aged  Negress.— Catherine  Crevicr,  a  color- 
ed woman,  died  at  St.  Louis,  a  few  days  since, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  104  years. 


ARniTRARY.— The  Austrian  government  is 
demanding  a  tax  of  ?225  from  every  full  grow'n 
person  emigrating  to  America. 


tUaiisiiiE  (Dntljcrings. 

Mr.  Clay's  health  is  greatly  improved. 

Orders  have  been  received  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  to  construct  a  United  States  steamer. 

Mrs.  Oakes  Smith  says  that  the  Witch  of  En- 
dor  was  young  and  lieautifiil. 

Judge  Barton,  of  I'liiladelpbia,  it  is  feared, 
was  recently  drowned  at  San  Francisco. 

The  rumored  duel  between  e.x-Governor  John- 
son and  Senator  Coojier  was  a  hoax. 

There  arc  si.x  printers  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Senate,  out  of  thirty-three  members. 

The  Biscacciantis  arc  to  be  accompanied  by- 
George  Loder  in  their  professional  visit  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  thousand  German 
emigrants  have  settled  at  Cincinnati  within  the 
last  sixty  days. 

A  Mr.  Blakcly,  of  Iowa,  was  recently  burned 
to  death  by  being  caught  in  a  prairie-fire  near 
St.  Joseph's,  Missouri. 

British  steamer  Astoria  arrived  at  Charleston 
from  (ilasgow,  with  live  of  her  crew  in  a  state  of 
mutiny. 

The  trunk  of  Gov.  Kossuth  was  lost  in  the 
snow  lately,  between  Ebensburg  and  Blairsville, 
Pa.     It  contained  all  his  clothing. 

Granville  John  I'enn,  great  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam, hail  a  ])ublic  rccei)tion  by  the  Philadelphia 
City  Council  on  Monday. 

The  Grand  Jury  in  the  New  York  Art  Union 
case,  have  returned  a.  bill  of  indictment  against 
Mr.  Bennett,  lor  libel. 

The  buoys  in  Doboy  and  Kenello  Sounds,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Daricn,  have  been 
replaced. 

The  Cuban  excitement  rioters  of  New  Orleans 
have  been  tried,  but  the  jury  not  being  able  to 
agree,  were  discharged. 

There  have  been  six  hundred  murders  in 
Texas  in  the  last  four  years,  and  out  of  this 
startling  number,  not  six  have  been  convicted. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson  and  two  others  had  each 
a  leg  broken,  by  a  collision,  on  M'ednesday,  the 
21st  ult.,  .on  the  Georgia  railroad. 

An  engineer  on  the  Ohio  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road, named  Garrison,  was  cruslicd  to  death 
lately,  against  a  bridge  near  ('hester. 

The  last  New  England  Farmer  contained  a 
picture  of  the  apple  tree  i)lanted  in  1G48,  by 
Peregrine  White,  as  it  now  looks  in  Marshfiekl. 

Pennsylvania  produced  more  wheat  in  the  year 
1851,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  In  the 
production  of  Indian  corn,  Ohio  took  the  lead. 

The  French  navy  boast  the  oldest  manof-war 
in  the  world — tlic  Ocean,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,"  launched  in  1790. 

There  seems  a  chivalry  in  Southern  latitudes. 
The  birthday  of  Washington  is  to  be  celebrated 
at  Tallahassee,  Fa.,  by  a  tournament. 

California  widow's  arc  rejiortcd  to  be  abun- 
dant in  Michigan  ;  two  hundred  men  liaving  left 
one  county,  and  tw'enty  others  a  single  village. 

The  steamer  Pitser  Miller  exploded  at  the 
mouth  of  While  river,  on  the  Mississippi,  on 
24th  ult.  Several  persons  were  killed,  and  oth- 
ers badly  wounded. 

Several  persons  hitched  a  cow  to  a  sleigh, 
jumped  in,  and  drove  and  goaded  her  through 
most  of  the  principal  streets  of  Cincinnati,  a  few 
nights  since. 

Tlie  net  proceeds  of  the  reception  given  by 
the  Bar  of  Now  York  to  Kossuth  amounted  to 
$4200.  Miss  Davenport,  the  actress,  has  sent 
S300  to  the  Hungarian  Governor. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  taking  $100 
notes  on  the  bank  ot  Virginia,  as  nearly  all  that 
arc  out  have  been  stolen,  and  will  be  disputed  at 
the  bank. 

Mr.  Charles  Black,  of  New  Orleans,  has  re- 
covered 810,000  damages  from  the  Carolina 
Railroad  Company,  for  the  breaking  of  the  legs 
of  his  son  by  an  accident  upon  that  road. 

Thirty-three  steamers  were  built  at  Louisville, 
New  AUiany  and  Jetfersonville,  la.,  during  the 
past  year,  at  an  expense  of  $900,500.  The 
Ecli])so  cost  §120,000. 

The  Republic  of  France  is  to  have  a  ncwkind 
of  Government  Secretary.  One  of  the  members 
of  Louis  Najioleon's  Cabinet  will  be  a  Secretary 
of  Literature  and  Art. 

The  oath  now  required  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries in  France  runs  as  follows  : — ■  I  swear 
obedience  to  tlic  Constitution,  and  fidelity  to  the 
President." 

A  lad  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  a 
son  of  Mr.  Charles  Harmcr.  of  (icrmantown,  was 
killed  a  few  days  ago.  in  a  collision  between  two 
sleds,  on  one  of  wliicli  be  was  riding  down  a 
hill. 

The  Endicott  Pear  Tree  was  brought  from 
England,  by  Gov.  Endicott.  in  1628.  There  is 
a  pear  tree  s'ill  standing  in  Eastham,  which  was 
planted  by  Gov.  Prince  about  200  years  ago. 
He  was  chosen  governor  in  10.34. 

M.  Bordenave,  a  French  Professor  in  Church- 
ill's A<-adcn)v  at  Sing  Sing,  was  found  frozen  to 
death  lately.  He  had  previously  attempted  sui- 
cide. He  was  well  knovvn,  and  had  been  in  the 
academy  for  many  years. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  President 
Roberts,  of  the  Ke|]u!ilic  of  Liberia,  stating  that 
Grando,  a  native  cliief  had  made  an  attack  on 
Fislitowti.  burned  the  village,  and  killed  several 
of  the  inhabitants. 


Jorcign  illisccllanji. 

The  Persian  stage  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition. 

Monseigneur  Doiinet,  Arcbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Cardinal. 

The  posts  previously  occupied  by  the  National 
Guards,  are  now  guarded  by  the  troops  of  the 
Seine. 

Mdmc  Sontag  has  appeared  at  Cologne,  in 
'•La  Fillc  du  Regiment,''  with  the  most  un- 
bounded success. 

The  French  Eagle  is  re-established  on  the 
banner  of  the  army,  and  on  the  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor. 

Advices  from  St.  Petersburg  announce  the 
suspension  of  Messrs.  C.  Luntz  &  Co.,  of  that 
city ;  liabilities  £.J0,000. 

(iorgey,  it  is  said,  has  been  dismissed  from  the 
Austrian  service,  on  suspicion  of  being  as  false 
to  Austria  as  to  Hungary. 

The  Croce  di  Savoia,  of  the  ."0th  ult.,  states 
that  the  Enqicror  of  Russia  would  probably 
spend  part  of  tlic  winter  at  Venice. 

Tlic  production  of  silk  in  Europe  has  recently 
undergone  great  improvements,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  methods. 

The  Opinion  Publiciue  of  I'aris  lately  appeared 
with  one  column  black,  the  censor  having  struck 
out  .so  much  of  an  editorial  article. 

A  very  rich  sulphur  mine  has  been  opened  at 
Bohar,  on  the  Reil  Sea.  The  Sulphur  can  be 
delivered  pure  at  Alexandria,  for  G2  1-2  cents 
the  cwt. 

Parisian  society  is  very  much  amused  with 
the  manuscript  ncwspajicrs  which  cirenlate  from 
hand  to  hand,  discussing  topics  illegal  for 
print. 

The  Sultan  is  fond  of  musical  boxes.  He 
has  just  ordered,  at  Vienna,  a  number  of  watches 
with  machines  attached,  to  pbiy  airs  from  the 
Prophet. 

By  letters  from  Hong  Kong  to  Nov.  29  it  is 
said  that  the  mandarins  are  purchasing  arms 
and  warlike  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  rebels  are 
said  to  be  near  Canton. 

From  an  official  document,  just  issued,  it  is 
shown  that  the  cost  of  taking  down,  removing 
and  reinstating  the  Marble  Arch  now  at  Hyde- 
Park  Corner,  was  a  little  short  of  £11,000. 

It  is  stated  that  the  I'ope  has  ordered  two 
handsome  blocks  of  marble  to  be  prepared  for 
the  Washington  Monument,  and  wliich  he  de- 
signs shortly  to  despatch  to  this  eountiT. 

Baron  Kinning,  manager  of  the  Hungarian 
Committee  in  London,  under  the  appointment, 
has  died  of  a  broken  heart,  cansed  by  the  per- 
sonalities of  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News, 


\cr'0    (Dlio. 


Baixiss  of  (6olb. 


The  rarest  gems  often  lie  hidden  in  ken- 
nels of  impurity, 

Bigotry  murders  religion,  to  frighten  fools 

with  her  ghosts. 

Words  are  the   daughters  of  the  mind, 

but  actions  are  the  sons  of  the  soul. 

Discovery  often   becomes   a  crime,  and 

doubt  of  established  error,  treason. 

They  that  laugh  at  everything,  and  they 

that  fret  at  everything,  are  alike  fools. 

As  a  bird  wandcreth  from  her  nest,  so  is 

a  man  that  wandcreth  from  his  place. 

Wit  loses  its  respect  with  the  good  when 

seen  in  company  with  malice. 

Imagination  is  a  source   of  torment  to 

many.  While  to  others  it  is  a  pleasing  faculty ; 
the  cause  is  in  physical  composiiion. 

Youth  endures  nothing  more  easily  than 

poverty,  if  only  a  love,  cither  of  a  heart  or  a 
science,  illuminate  tlieir  dark  piesent. 

Religion  may  be  a  very  comfortable  cloak 

under  which  to  bide ;  but  if  religion  does  not 
make  a  man  deal  honestly,  it  is  not  worth  having. 

A  mountain  is  made  U])   of  atoms,  and 

friendship  of  little  matters,  and  if  the  atoms  hold 
not  together,  the  mountain  is  crumbled  into 
dust. 

Resistance   to   small   temptations    gives 

strength  to  overcome  great  ones.  All  the  moral 
strength  which  a  man  can  gain  he  will  sooner  or 
later  need. 

It  is  not  the  height  to  which  men  are  ad- 
vanced that  makes  them  giddy  ;  it  is  the  looking 
down  with  contempt  upon  those  beneath. —  ('uii- 
I'eisutions  (jf  Lord  Byron. 

He  who  does  good  to   another  man,  docs 

good  also  to  himself:  not  only  in  eonseiiuenee, 
but  in  the  very  act  of  doing  it,  for  the  conscious- 
ness of  well  doing  U  an  ample  reward. 

Genius,  when  not  under   the   control  of 

virtuous  principles,  is  very  apt  to  ])ursue  a  way- 
ward course,  to  the  injury  r.ot  only  of  its  ])0S- 
scssor,  but  also  of  society. 

When  I  sec  a  young  jirofligate  scpiander- 

ing  his  fortune  in  bagnios,  or  at  the  gaming  ta- 
ble,- I  cannot  liel])  looking  on  him  as  hastening 
his  own  death,  and  in  a  manner  digging  his  own 
grave, 

The  chief  art  of  learning,  as   Locke  has 

observed,  is  to  attempt  but  little  at  a  time.  The 
widest  excursions  of  ilic  mind  are  made  by  short 
flights,  frequently  repeated  ;  the  most  lofty  fab- 
rics of  science  are  formed  by  the  continued  accu- 
mulation of  single  propositions. 


Tlierc  is  a  lady  in  this  place  so  hiyh  minded 
that  she  disdains  to  own  she  has  common  sense. 

Bright  fellow — one  who  does  not  know  when 
it  is  night,  unless  be  sees  the  cows  come  home. 

Why  is  a  printer  the  most  successful  lady's 
man  we  have  ;  Because  he  ahvays  succeeds  in 
making  an  impression. 

AVhy  is  a  man  chiirged  with  a  crime  like  types  ? 
Because  he  should  not  be  locLcd  vp  till  tlie  matter 
is  veil  proved. 

A  young  man  in  Schenectady,  on  being  crossed 
in  love  last  week,  seized  a  dumidiug  and  dashed 
his  brains  out, 

"  Pa,  aint  I  growing  tall  ?"  "  Why,  what's 
your  height,  sonny  V'  "  I'm  seven  feet,  lacking 
a  yard  I" 

Cakes  sprinkled  with  caraway  seed  should  bo 
eaten  by  such  as  are  harassed  with  business. — 
They  may  drive  care  awny. 

The  man  who  outran  a  rumor,  has  been  pitted 
against  the  man  who  lived  down  a  slander.  In 
our  opinion  it  will  be  a  draw-  game. 

A  man  was  recently  frozen  to  death  in  Mobile ; 
next  advices  from  Greenland,  it  is  expected,  will 
bring  accounts  of  coup  de  soled. 

Punch — a  good  authority — says  that  Mr,  Bar- 
num  is  in  active  treaty  for  the  "purchase  of  the 
celebrated  '■  House  that  Jack  built," 

An  individual,  who.se  antagonist  spit  tobacco- 
juice  in  his  face,  remarked  that  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  Viryinia  iihstractlnns. 

Miss  Leslie  says  that  plain-faced  girls  should 
dress  plainly.  Very  true,  but  did  Miss  Leslie 
ever  sec  a  young  lady  that  was  willing  to  admit 
that  she  had  a  jilainfacc? 

The  reason  why  the  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire boys  are  so  tall  is,  because  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  themselves  up  so  as  to  peep 
over  the  mountain  to  see  the  sun  rise.  It  is 
dreadful  stretching  work. 

Philosophers  say  that  shutting  the  eyes  makes 
the  sense  of  hearing  more  acute.  A  wag  sug- 
gests that  this  accounts  for  the  many  dosed 
eyes  that  are  seen  in  our  churches  every  Sunday. 

V^o  have  actually  seen  the  man  who  never 
heard  of  Stebbings !  He  says,  in  extenuation, 
that  his  ]irincipal  amusements  for  some  months 
past,  have  been  attending  coroner's  inquests  and 
funerals..     Poor  fellow! — Otrpel  Bay. 

The  lady  who  w-ouldn't  recognize  a  friend 
when  she  met  him  in  the  street,  w-ith  his  working 
clothes  on,  passed  through  this  city  on  Saturday 
en  route  for  the  Springs,  accompanied  by  the 
gentleman  who  believes  all  the  ladies  are  in  love 
with  his  big  whiskers. 

"  I  thought  Mr.  Clay  never  drank  anything," 
said  Jones  to  Walker,  the  other  day,  as  the  great 
sage  of  A.shland  joined  some  old  friends  m  a 
social  glass  at  Hewlett's  E.xchange,  in  New  Or- 
leans. "  Well,  )-ou  can't  exactly  say  he  drinks," 
responded  W.,  '■  he  only  moistens  his  Clay." 
Jones  passed  his  beaver. —  Cincinnati  Dispatch. 

Jccras,  my  lad,  keep  away  from  the  gals.  Vcn 
you  see  one  coming,  dodge.  Jest  sich  a  critter 
as  that  young  'un  cleaning  the  door-step  on 
t'other  side  of  the  street  fooled  yer  poor  dad, 
Jimmy.  Don't  cast  yer  eye  over  that  way  and 
viiik.  If  it  hadn't  a  been  for  her,  you  and  yer 
dad  might  ha  been  in  Califomey  huntin' diinuns, 
niv  son. 
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VIEW   OP   THE    TOWN    OF    ARODCA,    CHILI. 


VIEW  AKD  SKETCH  OF  AROICA. 

The  view  above  was  taken  by  our  artist  on  the 
spot  and  is  true  to  the  life.  The  first  house  on  the 
left  was  built  by  an  English  shoemaker,  the 
second  house  is  a  general  country  store,  kept  by 
Don  Manuel  Montabia,  the  next  one  is  owned 
by  Don  Camilo  Hcrmosila,  the  opposite  one  is 
owned  by  his  brother,  Camelio  Hermosila, 
two  emigrants  from  old  Spain.  About  forty 
years  ago,  an  English  sloop-of-war  was  wrecked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Town  Bull  lliver,  three 
miles  distant  from  Arousa,  and  these  two  bro- 
thers, with  the  country  peons,  drove  those  of  the 
crew,  that  reached  the  sliore,  to  the  overhanging 
locks,  and  forced   them  over  the  cliffs,  where 


they  perished.  The  flag  over  the  store  is  the 
republican  flag  of  Chili ;  the  higher  corner  is 
ground  blue  with  a  white  star,  the  section  on  a 
range  witli  it  is  red,  the  lower  portion  of  it  is 
white.  The  old  walls  built  by  Cortes,  when  he 
conquered  the  Spanish  main,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain,  are  to  be  seen  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance ;  they  are  built  of  adopes.  On  the  hill 
is  seen  the  church  and  bell-tower,  to  call  the  in- 
habitants to  mass ;  there  is  no  tongue  to  the  bell, 
but  the  bell-ringer  mounts  the  ladder,  armed 
with  two  pebbles  or  stones,  with  which  he  ham- 
mers on  the  bell.  Arousa  is  situated  on  the 
Bay  of  St.  Maria,  and  contain."!,  at  the  present 
time,  about  700  inhabitants. 


FALLS  AT  ST.  JOHKS  RIVER. 

The  graphic  picture  which  we  present  be- 
low, is  a  scene  at  the  '  Falls  of  St  Johns  River," 
near  the  city  of  St.  Johns.  The  lumber-boats 
and  rafts  come  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  St. 
Johns,  and  from  the  Aroostook  country,  present- 
ing to  the  eye  of  the  New  Englander  a  novel  and 
most  picturesque  sight,  as  they  rise  and  then 
plunge  over  and  into  the  tremendous  swells  and 
eddies  of  the  rapids  and  falls.  Often  the  passage 
is  attended  with  great  risk,  both  to  life  and 
property,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  current, 
which  often  dashes  the  immense  rafts  of  timber 
upon  tlie  rocky  points  of  the  shore,  and  hurls 
them  in  scattered  masses  of  logs  in  such  a  wild 


manner  as  to  astonish  the  beholder ;  and  yet 
the  raftsmen  keep  their  footing  on  the  raft,  as  a 
general  thing,  or  if  thrown  into  the  eddies,  are 
rescued  by  their  companions.  There  were  some 
forty  boats  and  rafts  plunging  and  crashing 
through  this  passage  when  our  artist  sketched 
the  picture,  and  altogether  presented  a  scene  of 
deep  interest.  Tlie  danger  attendant  on  this 
employment  stimulates  the  energies  of  these 
hardy  wood-craftsmen,  and  though  often  in  cir- 
cumstances of  much  peril,  yet  seldom  is  life  lost 
in  their  undertakings.  This  scene  is  just  above 
the  place  where  the  magnificent  suspension 
bridge,  now  in  the  course  of  construction,  is  to  be 
situated. 


VIKW    A.T    THE    PALLS    OP    ST.   JOHNS    BIVKK,    NEW    BKUNSWICK. 


U     r'TFACAAT    (MUSEUM    BUILDING, 

r.  irL/rjiiDUix,  j     trumont  street. 
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MADAME  ANNA  THILLO\. 

No   actress  since  our  recollection 
has  prodaced  such  a  furore  as  Mad- 
ame Anna  Thillon  during  her  late 
engagement  in  this  city  at  the  How- 
ard Athcnajufn.     The  pieces  which 
she  has  appeared  in  have  been  '■  The 
Cro\vn     Diamonds,"    "The     Black 
Domino,"  and  "  The  Daughter  of  the 
Regiment;"   this  last   piece    having 
been  originally  written  for  her.     She 
is  the  original  Jitle  du  regiment^  and  to 
our  mind  she  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  the  character.   Throughout 
her  engagement  here  she  has  been 
most  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
the  Irish  comedian,  who  is  also  a  fine 
vocalist.     During  nearly  all  the  time 
of  her   engagement   in  Boston,  the 
tickets  to  the  theatre  have  been  sold 
at  auction — the  house  bringing  pre- 
miums  as  high  as  six  hundred  dol- 
lars on  one  occasion.    Coming  among 
us   almost   entirely  unheralded,  she 
has  won  a  universal  popularity.   Nev- 
er has  any  operatic  singer  of  her  class 
met  with  a  more  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, or  been  so  successful  as  she  has 
been  during  her  stay  in  this  city.    She 
has  charmed  all  by  the  fascination  of 
her  beautiful   style — so  graceful,  so 
natural,  so   expressive,  and    yet   so 
powerful.     Her  delicious   voice,  says 
a     contemporary,     is     music    itself, 
and  is  only  in  harmony  with  the  ra- 
diant  intelligence   that  beams  from 
her  syren  face,  and  speaks  more  forci- 
bly to  the  heart   than   any  form   of 
words  of  which    human  language  is 
susceptible.     The  beauty  of  her  coun- 
tenance, not  voluptuous,  but  indica- 
tive of  passionate  love — her  piquant 
naivete    ol     manner — her    exquisite 
tones — her  captivating  gestures — her 
beautiful  attiiudes,  and  the  indescrib- 
able  charm    of    nature    that    plays 
around  her  like  a  halo  of  light,  be- 
guiling the  audience  into  a  momen- 
tary belief  that  their  senses  are  de- 
lighted with  a  reality,  and  not  a  mere 
dramatic  representation  on  the  stage, 
have  been  the  th>  me  of  every  tongue, 
and  have  won  for  this  gifted  lady  an 
immense    popularity.       Night    after 
night  the  house  has  been  crowded  to 
excess,  and  the  plaudits  have  been, 
not  merely  the  formal  recognition  of 
the  presence  of  genius,  but  the  warm 
and    spontaneous    effusions   of   the 
heart.     She  is  one  of  those  few  ar- 
tists that  never  weary  by  their  per- 
formances, because  they  are  true  to 
nature,   like   a   beautiful   landscape, 
which  imparts  pleasure  every  time  it 
is  beheld      Hence  the  fact  that  she 
has  performed  so  many  as  two  hun- 
dred times  in   a  single  character,  in 
London.     In  Paris,  and  in  the  British 
metropolis,  she  has  been  equally  tri- 
umphant ;   and   the    critics   of   both 
countries   have   been    unanimous   in 
their  judgment  as  to  her  incompara- 
ble charms,  while  the  subtlety  and 
versatility  of  those  charms  have  defied 
the  art  of  criticism  to  analyze  them. 
It  is  not  this  or  that  feature  in  her 
performance,   but   the   lout   ensemble, 
like  the  statue  of   Venus  de  Medicis, 
that  dazzles  and  captivates  the  spec- 
tator.    Madame  Thillon  was  born  in 
Calcutta,  of  English  parents,  but  was 
brought  up   in   France  from  the  age 
of  fourteen.     She  made  her  debut  at 
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Clermont  in  the  opera  of  "  Le  Ros- 
eignol."  She  afterwaid<  appeared  in 
"Jean  dc  Paris,"  in  which  she  at- 
tracted the  marked  notice  of  the 
French  critics  and  the  public.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  a  glorious 
career  in  France,  which  was  suceeed- 
fd  by  an  equally  flattering  one  in 
Kngland,  having  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  tlic  Princess's  Theatre  in 
London,  where  she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  "  The  Crown  Diamonds," 
creating  an  excitement  scarcely  ever 
surpassed  by  that  attending  the  per- 
formance of  any  other  artist.  Her 
Kuccoss  in  France  and  England  is 
crowned  by  her  triumphs  here,  which, 
however,  have  only  i^ommenced,  for 
there  is  a  brilliant  fuiure  before  her. 
The  artist  that  can  produce  such  ef- 
fects in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new 
— in  the  three  greatest  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  globe — ditl'cring  in  many 
respects  in  a  most  remarkable  degree, 
but  all  unanimously  concuning  in 
their  judgment  in  her  favor — must  be 
more  than  an  ordinary  woman.  In 
truth,  Madame  Thillon  possesses 
originality  and  genius  of  the  very 
highest  order,  and  her  gifts  have  been 
cultivated  with  the  most  perfect  finish. 
She  i*  entirely  unique,  there  being  no 
other  comic  opera  singer  in  the  world 
like  her.  Ear  from  having  wearied 
the  public,  Madame  Anna  Thillon 
could  still  fill  the  Howard  nightly  for 
a  month  to  come;  but  her  engage- 
ments in  other  cities'  precluded  her 
longer  stay  in  Boston.  However,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
Mr.  Marshall  lias  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  the  lady  to  return  to 
tliis  city  after  a  brief  absence,  when 
our  citizens  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  again  enjoying  her  professional 
performances.  This  will  be  particu- 
larly iiicerc^ting  to  some  of  our  young 
gallants,  who  seemed  to  have  totally 
lost  their  hearts  and  become  slaves  to 
her  extraordinary  beauty  of  person. 
In  another  jiart  of  the  paper  we  give 
a  likenes<  of  Mr.  Hudson,  the  excel- 
lent Irish  comedian  and  vocalist,  who 
has  sustained  Madame  Thillon  dur- 
ing her  engagement  at  the  Howard. 
Our  artist  has  tiken  the  engraving 
herewith  presented  from  life,  the  lady 
having  afforded  him  the  necessary 
private  sitting  for  this  jiurpose,  and 
our  readers  may  be  assured  of  its 
truthfulness,  though  to  those  who 
have  seen  her  this  assurance  will  be 
quite  unnecessary.  It  is  exceedingly 
agreeable  to  know  that  one  who  has 
won  so  much  of  popular  esteem  and 
favor  is  as  worthy  as  she  is  beautiful, 
and  that  her  private  life  is  graced  by 
all  those  sacred  and  happy  associa- 
tions that  ennoble  and  purify  the 
heart.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
too  often  the  case,  that  artists  who,  in 
their  profession  and  upon  the  stage, 
challenge  our  most  earnest  admira- 
tion, yet  leave  a  blank  in  our  estima- 
tion by  evincing  a  looseness  of  moral 
character  in  their  private  lives  that 
ruins  all.  Tliough  a  woman  possess 
the  beauty  of  an  angel,  tJiouga  every 
movement  be  grace,  and  every  fea- 
ture loveliness,  if  boldness  be  written 
in  her  face,  it  blots  out  all  the  lines  of 
beauty  and  shadows  the  fairest  work 
of  the  Creator. 
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[concluded.] 


CHAPTER  XV.— [coxTiN-nr-D.] 
"  A  thousand  idle  talcs  were  then  afloat  in  re- 
gard to  the  facility  of  ama':sing  riches  in  this 
country,  not  one  of  which  could  be  considered 
true,  or  ought  to  liave  been  thus  considered. 
Like  a  Billy  fish  I  swallowed  the  gilded  bait- 
Irene  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  visiting  a 
new  country,  whose  breezes  were  balm  ;  whose 
sunshine  was  glory;  whose  forests  were  orange 
trees  ;  whose  stones  were  gold ;  whose  sands 
were  diamonds  ;  whose  springs  were  fountains 
of  immortal  youth.  We  planned  cottages,  man- 
sions, summer-houses,  arbors,  grounds,  gardens, 
and  I  know  not  what,  to  grace  our  imaginary 
paradise. 

"My  little  daughter  was  a  year  old  when  we 
left  the  shores  of  France.  After  a  short  and 
pleasant  passage  we  reached  the  New  World. 
I  saw  the  gaping  mouth  of  a  muddy  river,  whose 
banks  were  overgrown  with  dank  weeds,  in 
which  lay  hidden  frightful  monsters,  who  delight- 
ed to  swallow  men  and  women  at  a  moutliful. 
They  told  mo  it  was  the  Mississippi  river,  that 
watered  the  Eden  I  was  seeking.  I  stared  at  the 
captain  like  one  awakening  from  some  pleasant 
dream  ;  he  stroked  his  beard  and  smiled. 

'■ '  It's  a  sweet  place,'  said  the  captain. 

" '  Have  you  been  here  often  V  I  asked. 

"  '  Twice  before,'  he  answered. 

" '  What  kind  of  monsters  are  those  rolling  so 
lazily  among  those  dank  weeds,  in  the  mud  yon- 
der?" 

"  '  Why,  bless  your  heart,  sir,  they  arc  nothing 

but  alligators '.' 

"  •  What  do  they  subsist  upon  V  I  asked. 
'"They  used  to  lire  upon  Indians,  but  now 
they  feed  principally  upon  Frenchmen.  They 
are  not  at  all  hard  to  suit.  Thej  11  take  any- 
thing tliat  comes  along — pick  up  a  little  boy  or 
girl  now  and  then,  or  a  full  grown  woman  of  any 
color;  or  seize  upon  men  while  bathing.  One 
large  sized  man  makes  just  two  bites.' 
"  '  Indeed !' 

"  '  Just  as  I  tell  you,  monsieur.' 
"  '  Thank  you.' 
" '  Perfectly  welcome.' 

"  By  further  conversation  with  the  captain,  I 
learned  that  the  Indians  were  also  greatly  to  be 
feared,  as  shocking  murders  were  frequent  in  the 
colony.  The  spell  of  my  delightful  dream  was 
broken.  I  felt  sad  at  heart,  and  one  of  those 
horrible  presentiments  of  coming  evil  crept 
through  every  fibre  of  my  brain,  and  made  me 
stagger  with  the  dread  of  something  that  I  knew 
nothing  about. 

"  De  Iberville,  brother  o  the  governor,  and  an 
old  acfinaintancc.  met  me  at  Biloxi.  He  strove 
to  infuse  new  life  and  courage  into  my  iicart, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  felt  s.id  himself. 
Something  was  eviilently  weighing  heavily  upon 
his  spirits.  Iberville  was  a  noble  fellow,  brave, 
gcncrou"!,  and  liigli-soukd  ;  but  there  was  some 
singular  mystery  connected  with  his  stay  in  the 
colony.  It  was  .?omc  love  affair,  which  I  coold 
never  fully  fathom.  I  entered  upon  my  duties 
with  wliat  zeal  I  could,  under  the  circumstances. 
"Irene  bore  up  finely  under  the  shock  which 
we  had  both  received  in  relation  to  the  new 
counir}-.  Slie  even  affected  to  be  pleased  with 
her  condition  ;  but  I  knew  ])ctter.  One  morning 
I  left  my  new  home  with  Iberville,  to  visit  a 
small  party  of  emigrants,  who  had  settled  upon 
the  Mississippi  river.  I  kissed  Irene  and  my 
little  daughter  gaily,  teliing  them  I  should  soon 
return.  I  observed  that  Irene  looked  paler  than 
iwnal,  and  held  my  hand  longer  in  Jjers  than  she 
was  wont,  wlien  she  said  adieu." 


Boisbriant  paused  at  this  stage  of  his  narra- 
tive, overcome  by  his  emotions. 

'■  Wlien  I  returned,"  he  resumed,  "I  had  no 
w^ifc,  no  child,  no  home.  I  found  my  darling 
wife  near  the  river's  bank,  foully  murdered  by 
the  Indians — and  scalped — robbed  of  her  long, 
beautiful  hair,  of  which  I  had  been  so  proud. 
The  body  of  my  daughter  could  not  be  found ; 
but  some  of  its  clothes  were  discovered  in  the 
river,  lodged  among  the  weeds.  Its  fate  was 
but  too  evident ;  it  had  been  thrown  into  the 
water!  My  frantic  grief  I  will  not  dwell  upon. 
The  cruelty  of  this  blow  I  will  leave  wholly  to 
your  imagination.  I  felt  like  a  crushed  and 
broken-hearted  man,  and  resolved  to  return  to 
France.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  an  incident 
which  transpired  previous  to  my  putting  this 
resolve  into  execution.  It  was  a  light,  placid 
night  like  this.  Iberville  and  myself  were  walk- 
ing together. 

'•'Did  you  ever  have  a  presentiment^'  he 
asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  replied  that  I  had  one  when  I  first  saw  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

"  '  I  have  a  presentiment  now,'  said  Iberville. 
"  '  And  what  is  it  V  I  asked. 
'•  '  Death  !'    he   replied   softly,   and   with   an 
earnestness  I  shall  never  forget. 

'■ '  I  have  observed  that  something  unpleasant 
has  been  preying  upon  your  mind  for  a  long 
time,'  I  added. 

"  '  It  is  so,  my  friend.  My  sorrow  is  a  secret 
which  must  perish  with  me,'  he  replied,  mourn- 
fully. 

"  '  It  is  a  love-secret,  I  presume,'  I  replied. 
"  '  I  acknowledge  it ;  I  will  tell  you  this  much 
and  no  more;  I  have  a  wife  and  child,'  he  said, 
earnestly. 

'■ '  Where  V  I  exclaimed. 
'■  That  I  may  not  tell  you.  There  are  many 
and  powerful  reasons  why  they  are  not  with 
mc  ;  but  it  was  my  destiny  that  this  should  be, 
and  I  have  submitted.  Keep  my  secret,  Bois- 
briant.'    I  promised  to  do  this. 

"  '  She's  a  lovely  girl,  and  is  content  to  be  my 
wife  under  any  circumstances  ;  for  she  loves  me,' 
added  Iberville. 

"  '  And  does  de  Bienville,  your  brother,  know 
aught  of  this  '('  I  asked. 

'■  '  Nothing  definitely.  He  only  knows  that 
my  affections  arc  placed  upon  some  object ;  but 
who  she  is,  and  where  she  is,  he  does  not  know, 
and  has  too  much  delicacy  to  ask  what  he  is 
quite  sure  I  do  not  wish  him  to  know.' 

"  '  I  can  conceive  of  no  reasons  sufUcicntly 
powerful  to  induce  you  to  keep  the  facts  you 
have  communicated  a  secret,'  I  remarked. 

'•  '  My  dear  Boisbriant,  there  might  possibly 
be  many  reasons  for  pursuing  such  a  course.  It 
might  even  be  done  to  secure  a  fortune — a  vast 
fortune — to  make  my  child  the  inheritor  of 
wealth,  and  a  name,  perhaps.  Can  you  not  con- 
ceive of  something  of  that  kind  V 

'■ '  Certainly,'  I  replied  ;  '  such  things  have 
happened  more  than  once  or  twice.  But  a  noble 
name  your  child  will  as.surcdly  have,  if  it  bear 
the  name  of  Iberville.' 

"  -But  a  noble  name  without  fortune  is  noth- 
ing worth,  and  serves  only  to  bring  its  owner 
into  contempt.' 

"  IberviUc  paused,  and  with  folded  arms  gazed 
at  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  I  heard  the 
twang  of  a  bow-string,  and  a  low  groan  from 
Iberville.  I  looked  towards  him,  and  saw  an 
Indian  shaft  deep  buried  in  his  bosom.  He  fell 
back  into  my  arms — looked  pleasantly  into  my 
fate,  despite  the  torture   of  his   wouudj  smiled 


sweetly,  and  expired.  And  thus  passed  the  no- 
blest spirit  that  ever  exerted  an  influence  upon 
the  fortunes  of  Louisiana.  The  news  of  his 
death  cast  a  gloom  over  the  colony,  for  his 
manly  conduct  from  first  to  last  had  endeared 
him  to  every  one.  I  can  even  now  recall  the 
form  of  de  Bienville,  kneeling  by  that  smiling 
corpse.  I  have  seen  m.any  a  stout  heart  shake 
with  grief ;  many  a  daring  eye  wet  v/ith  tears  : 
but  1  never  saw  grief  like  his,  for  they  had  loved 
like  David  and  Jonathan,  until  the  twain  had 
become  as  the  soul  of  one  man." 
Boisbriant  ceased. 

"  Speak  on  !  speak  on  !"  exclaimed  ITonri. 
"  I  went  back  to  I'aris,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  ycar.^  itiurued  again  to  the  colony,  drawn 
back  to  the  scene  of  my  sufferings  by  some 
strange  impulse  ;  perchance  I  wished  to  be  near 
the  grave  of  Irene.  I  have  done,"'  added  Bois- 
briant, sadh". 

"  Your  relation   has   interested  mc   deeply," 
said  Henri. 

"  No  doubt ;  true  hearts  always  feel  an  interest 
in  the  unfortun.ite.  And  now,  mj'  brave  lad, 
you  shall  hear  something  still  more  interesting; 
for  I  perceive  that  your  mind  is  in  a  calmer  state 
than  usual,and  you  can  hear  me  less  impatiently." 
"  Go  on,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Rover. 
"  What  I  have  to  communicate  concerns  the 
captive  maidens,  and  Hubert,  the  king's  com- 
missary." 

"  The  commissary  !"  exclaimed  Henri. 
"  I  have  discovered  the  important  fact  that  he 
is  even  now  with  the  captives." 
"  Impossible  !"  cried  the  Rover. 
"  Not  at  all.  I  will  explain.  The  commissary 
is  the  accomjilice  of  Lesage.  The  motives  which 
actuate  him  refer  wholly  to  Adelaide ;  while 
those  which  stimulate  Lesage  have  reference  to 
Helen.  The  Camanches  are  employed  by  both 
the  scoundrels.  Hubert  follows  them  for  the 
purpose  of  playing  the  hero.  He  has  formed 
the  noble  resolution  to  aid  the  mcsdcnioiselles  to 
escape  from  the  Indians,  and  thus  acquire  their 
confidence.  He  imagines  that  by  taking  this 
course,  with  Adelaide  undcrhis  protection, filled 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  a  daring  and  generous 
benefactor,  he  shall  be  able  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  her  heart,  and  thus  ultimately  ctl"ect  his 
base  pitrpose." 

"  The  villain  !"  said  Henri. 
"I  have  followed  the  party  on  horseback,  and 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  country  of  the 
Camanches,  I  overtook  them  on  the  second  day 
of  their  journey,  and  have  dogged  them  ever 
since.  The  commissary,  dressed  and  mounted 
like  an  Indian,  follows  them  at  a  safe  distance, 
sometimes  taking  long  detotu-s  to  mislead  those 
whom  he  has  good  reason  to  suppose  will  at- 
tempt to  follow.  At  night  he  has  interviews  with 
his  Indian  allies,  and  instructs  them  in  the  part 
they  are  to  act.  He  has  twice  stolen  into  the 
tent  during  the  night  time,  in  the  character  of  a 
friend  and  deliverer,  ready  to  sell  his  life  to  save 
the  fair  captives. 

"  I  liave  watched  all  these  proceedings  with 
feclingsof  indignation  scarcely  to  be  repressed 
and  kept  within  bounds.  Having  learned  all 
that  could  be  of  any  avail,  and  being  unable  to 
cope  with  six  Camanches  and  a  white  man,  I 
have  ridden  back  with  hot  haste  to  find  you. 
When  I  found  you  here  apparently  so  calm  and 
thoughtful,  it  carried  mo  back  to  other  days. 
You  made  mo  think  of  Iberville  on  the  night 
of  his  death,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from 
speaking  to  you  of  the  past,  before  relating  these 
matters.  Nay,  do  not  fret  and  fume  so.  Be 
patient.  We  are  on  the  hiu'li  road  to  success. 
We  can  scarcely  fail  fo  cft'cct  the  object  wc  so 
ardently  desire  to  attain." 

'•  Do  you  not  suppose,"  asked  Henri,  as  they 
arose  to  seek  Pierre  and  Riddle,  ''that  Lcsago 
is  already  on  the  way  to  join  Hubert  V 

'•  I  do.  The  rogues  have  met  by  this  time . 
but  we  will  surprise  them,  my  lad — surprise 
them  !'' 

'■And  punish  such  high-handed  vUlany  as  it 
deserves.  Let  us  not  lose  an  instant,  monsieur, 
but  follow  the  scoundrels  immediately.  I  can- 
not rest  while  such  a  scheme  of  consummate 
villany  is  being  enacted.  I  desire  nothing  more 
earnestly  than  to  stand  face  to  face  with  that 
commissary.  Hero  indeed  !  If  my  bands  were 
once  upon  him,  he  would  never  wish  to  play  the 
heroic  benefactor  again  during  his  life." 

Boisbriant  and  Pierre  Moran  met  like  old 
friend.s.  The  strange  news  which  the  former 
had  communicated  to  Henri,  was  now  repeated. 
The  hunter  and  Kidello  listened  with  fierce  and 
scowling  brows. 


" Lead  tlie  way,"  said  Moran,  huskily,  "lead 
the  way,  and  we'll  follow." 

"  It  is  well  spoken,''  added  Ridclle.  "Let  us 
press  fonvard  to  thwart  tliis  atrocious  wicked- 
ness." 

"Forward — forward — upon  the  trail — no  reft 
— no  sleep,  until  the  maidens  are  free  !''  crie  d 
Henri. 

'■  I  am  ready,  good  friends.  This  is  the  waj', 
and  may  Heaven  speed  u.s I'  said  Boisbriant. 

With  dark  and  threatening  visages,  and  minds 
firmly  fixed  upon  vengeance,  the  foresters  fol- 
lowed Boisbriant. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

A    31EKT1NP — THE     ESCAPE. 

Several  days  had  elapsed  since  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  mesdemoiselles.  The  night  bad 
already  set  in.  Two  per.sons  wore  sitting  u])on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Sabine  River. 

"  You  have  followed  sooner  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, captain,"  said  one. 

"  I  found  it  was  necessary  no  time  should  be 
lost.  Monsieur  Hubert,"  rcidisd  the  captain. 
"  The  affair  is  creating  quite  an  excitement  at 
New  Orleans ;  for  the  girls  are  highly  esteemed 
there.  "I  am  suspected,  notwithstanding  all 
our  cunning.  In  fact  I  met  that  fire-cater,  my 
evil  genius,  and  he  accused  mc  of  the  abduction 
of  the  maidens,  without  stopping  to  mince  mat- 
ters. I  owe  him  another  debt,  and  I  will  be 
sure  to  pay  him.'' 

"Did  he  do  3-ou  any  personal  violence  ';"  ask- 
ed Hubert. 

"  I  barely  escaped  with  my  life." 
"  Why  did  you  not  run  him  through  with  your 
sword,  captain  !"' 

"  JMo7i  Dieu!''  I  attempted  to,  but  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  mc  with  his  tomahawk.     He 
broke  my  sword  at   the   hilt,  and   then   benevo- 
lently spared  my  life  for  a  greater  punishment 
than  that  of  being  genteelly  tomahawked!" 
"For  which  you  thanked  him." 
"For  which  I  fired  my  pistol   at  his   head, 
Monsieur  Hubert.'' 
"Did  you  hit  him?'' 

"  Hit  him  ?  no !  he  was  not  born  to  be  hit,  but 
to  live  to  be  my  ruin.  The  fates  protect  him,  I 
believe.  Now  tell  me  how  you  speed  with  Ade- 
laide. Have  you  played  the  hero  with  success  1" 
'•Admirably,  admirably,  my  boy!  I  have 
risked  my  precious  life  twice  for  the  sweet  mes- 
demoiselles— visited  them  by  moonlight — bade 
them  hope — swore  to  save  them,  or  die  in  the 
attempt — hinted  at  the  danger  I  incurred  for 
their  pretty  .'akes — and  of  dying  in  a  very  happy 
and  contented  frame  of  mind  while  conscious  of 
such  a  high  purpose.  We  attempted  to  fly — the 
Indians  did  n't  rest  well — one  got  up — smoked 
pipe — looked  at  the  stars  and  moon — frightened 
us — girls  trembled — gave  myself  up  for  lost — 
fiivorablc  hour  passed — left  them  with  melan- 
choly forebodings — Indians  were  aroused — pur- 
sued me — fired  guns — fell — was  supposed  to  be 
wounded — up  and  ran — and  here  I  am  alive 
yet." 

"  Cajiital !  grand  !  .«ublime  !  go  on,  Hubert." 
'•  To-night  I  have  fixed  on  as  the  hap]>y  pe- 
riod of  their  escape  from  Indian  thraldom.  The 
Camanches  will  sleep  soundly  as  death  itself — 
nothing  but  the  last  trumpet  can  wake  them — ■ 
I  shall  pray  earnestly  that  Heaven  will  protect 
youth,  innocence  and  beauty — grasp  my  short 
sword — bo  pale,  but  firm — lead  the  fair  tremblers 
forth — walk  over  the  savages  as  though  they 
were  logs  of  wood — gain  the  forest — breathe 
more  freely — the  girls  pant  with  excitement — 
you  arc  near — take  Helen — I  take  Adelaide — all 
right — nobody's  business — sweet  mesdcmoistlles 
— Ah  !  Lesage  !'' 

'•  Fair,  but  proud  Helen,  you  sliall  yet  be  won  !" 
exclaimed  the  captain,  triumphantly.  "  You 
scorned  mc  once,  yea,  twice  ;  bnt  now,  haughty 
beaufv,  the  power  is  mine.  And  I  shall  crush 
and  humiliate,  both  in  one — the  peerless  Helen, 
the  fire-eating  Rover  SacreDieuI  but  will  it 
not  crush  his  proud  ,spirit!" 

Lesage  rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled  over 
his  prosi)cctivo  triumph.  In  his  diabolical  mal- 
ice, he  resembled  a  fiend  from  the  bottomless 
])it,  more  than  a  man. 

••  We  will  payback  the  scorn  they  have  heaped 
upon  us  at  diflerent  times,"  added  Hubert. 
'•  Dearest  Adelaide — sweet  charmer — I  come,  I 
come — a  dainty  piece  indeed!  But  I  am  wild 
with  imiKilicncc,''  continued  the  commis.-ary, 
with  a  theatrical  air.  '•  'T  is  time,  captain.  The 
moon  rides  high  in  the  heavens — the  hour  has 
come.    Now  shall  we  reap  our  reward   for  all 
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our  dangers— and — and — rascalities,"'  resumed 
Hubert.  •■  Await  me  here.  In  half  an  Iiour  1  will 
rejoin  you  with  the  eharinin^  mesdcnioi-iclh's.'' 

The  commissary  \vaitcd_for  no  further  reply 
but  hurried  away.  Hubert  walked  rapidly,  and 
his  blaek  heart  throbbed  with  wild  and  unhal- 
lowed joy. 

*         #        «  *        * 

Helen  and  Adelaide  stood  beside  the  entrance 
of  the  lodge. 

"Do  you  think  they  are  really  sleeping t" 
asked  Helen. 

•'I  certainly  do.  Their  respiration  is  deep 
and  regular,  and  they  lie  very  quietly,"  answered 
the  other. 

"Are  you  still  firm— shall  we  try?"  continued 
Helen. 
'■  I  am  firm,  and  we  will  try,"  said  Adelaide. 
'•  Give  me  your  hand,  Adelaide — I  am  ready — 
let  us  both  pass  out  at  the  same  moment— softly 
— sofily." 

The  two  girl«,  tightly  grasping  each  other's 
hands,  stole  from  the  lodge.  Tliey  stepped 
lightly  among  the  sleeping  braves,  scarcely  dar- 
ing to  brcaihe,  and  trembling  excessively.  In  a 
moment  they  had  passed  the  dangerous  vicinity, 
and  their  fairy  figures  were  moving  rapidly 
through  the  forest. 

"  We  arc  out  of  sight  of  the  lodge — we  shall 
soon  be  far  away,"  said  Helen. 

"  Heaven  be  [iraiscd  !"  exclaimed  Adelaide. 
"Let  me  recover  my  breath  a  little.  How  my 
heart  palpitates.     Now  we  will  run." 

"  This  is  indeed  fortunate — blessed — providen- 
tial!" cried  a  voice.  The  maidens  looked  at 
each  other  in  mute  despair ;  for  it  was  the  com- 
missary who  had  spoken. 

"It  shall  be  my  proud  and  happy  privilege  to 
conduct  you  1o  your  friends,  unfortunate  maid- 
ens," he  added.  "  There  arc  horses  near  at  hand. 
Others  of  your  good  friends  have  joined  me ; 
and  two  of  them  I  think  jou  will  not  lie  dis- 
pleased to  see.  This  way—  a  few  rods  down  to- 
wards the  valley — hurry,  raesdemoiscUes — no 
time  to  lose — Indians  don't  sleep  sound — may 
wake  up — follow — kill  us  all." 

Taking  Adelaide  by  the  arm  he  gently  urged 
her  onward,  and  Helen  followed,  holding  her  by 
the  hand  she  had  not  reliuijuished  since  she  left 
the  lodge.  For  a  few  moments  the  commissary 
hurried  them  along.  They  did  not  speak,  nor 
struggle,nor  complain,  nor  acknowledge  that  they 
suspected  tliiit  all  was  not  right :  they  had  no 
power  to  do  so  ;  they  were  bewildered  and  as- 
tounded by  the  sudden  overturning  of  their 
hopes. 

Hubert  at  length  ceased  to  urge  the  captives 
onward.  He  stopped,  and  a  man  joined  him 
instantly.  The  commissary  pointed  to  Helen 
wiih  a  significant  smile. 

"  Sweet  Mademoiselle  Helen !"  exclaimed 
Lesage,  seizing  the  hand  of  our  heroine.  Helen 
shrieked  with  horror,  and  drew  it  from  him.  im- 
mediately. 

"  Imagine,  if  you  can,"  added  Lesage,  "  the 
joy  that  I  feel  in  knowing  that  I  have  assisted  in 
your  escape  from  a  thraldom  so  dreadful — so 
cruel — so  hopeless,  .so — " 

"  Cease  to  dis.semble  longer,"  replied  Helen, 
recovering  her  self-possession  somewhat.  "Lay 
oif  the  mask,  and  show  yourself  the  despicable 
■villain  that  you  arc.  And  you,  sir,"  turning  to 
the  commissary,  "  can  follow  his  example.  We 
know  you  for  a  vile  hypocrite — a  smooth-tongued 
ruffian — a  mean-spirited  coward — a  double-deal- 
ing knave — a  wretched  impostor,  unfit  to  breathe 
the  air  of  heaven." 

"  A  fair  beginning,  truly,"  said  Hubert,  abashed 
in  spite  of  all  his  cttVontery. 

"  Fair,  indeed  !"  rejoined  Lesage,  contemptu- 
ously. "  Helen  Lerowe,"  he  added,  with  a  wicked 
smile  of  triumph  upon  his  lips,  "  the  time  when 
you  could  scorn  and  insult  me  is  past.  I  am  no 
longer  a  suitor,  to  kneel  and  use  honeyed  words. 
No!  no!  that  period  is  gone  by.  It  is  now  your 
turn  to  sue  and  supplicate.  There  are  manj-, 
many  rough,  dismal  miles  of  wilderness  between 
you  and  your  home.  No  friend  can  start  up 
from  the  ground  to  save  you ;  no  hand  can  wrest 
you  from  my  grasp.  I  will,  and  do,  throw  oif 
the  mask.  Know  that  you  are  in  my  power,  and 
can  expect  no  mercy.  You  love  the  man  1  hate 
with  intense  hatred.  Were  it  no  more  than  to 
punish,  crush,  humiliate  him,  you  should  not  be 
pitied  or  saved." 

"  Imagine,  Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  that  I  have 
said  the  same  words  to  you,"  exclaimed  the 
commissary. 

"Do  not  touch  mo!"  cried  Adelaide,  terrified 
at  what  she  had  heard,  as  Hubert  endeavored  to 


grasp  her  arm.  "  There  is  poison  in  the  foul 
contact !" 

"  Ort'cr  me  no  indignity,"  said  Helen,  retreat- 
ing from  Lesage.  "  Kcmembcr  that  you  may 
feel  his  vengeance." 

"  Whose  V  exclaimed  Lesage,  disdainfully. 

"  You  know  who,"  answered  Helen. 

"  Stufl".  nonsense,  foolery  !  I  care  not  forDel- 
croix.     He  is  a  renegade,  a  felon,  and  a — a — " 

"  Nay ;  he  is  none  of  those  you  have  named. 
I  deny  the  charge,"  retorted  Helen. 

"  O,  that  Pierre  Moran  were  here  !"  said  Ade- 
laide, half  frantic  with  fear. 

"  Cease  to  vex  yourself  about  him.  He  is  not 
needed.  /  am  the  hero  of  this  occasion, "  said 
the  commissary. 

"  You  sec  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  struggle  with 
destiny,"  resumed  Lesage.  "  Yon  have  lost  in 
this  game  ;  I  have  won  ;  submit  gracefully.  It 
were  folly  to  attempt  to  elude  me  now.  Shud- 
der, if  you  will ;  look  around  you,  expecting 
some  strange  rescue;  or  call  on  Heaven,  as  a'l 
forlorn  damsels  do.  How  very  singular  that 
Heaven  never  hears  such  prayers  !" 

"  It  does  hear  them  often,  unfeeling  and  blas- 
phemous monster!"  cried  Helen. 

"  Be  merciful — spare  us — take  us  back  to  our 
friends  !"  exclaimed  Adelaide,  falling  upon  her 
knees. 

"  You  look  beautifully  in  that  charming  atti- 
tude,'' said  the  commissary. 

"  If  it  wonid  avail  aught,  I  would  most  earn- 
estly join  in  the  petition;  but  alas,  what  prayers 
or  tears  could  move  such  beings  to  the  exercise 
of  common  humanity  !"  said  Helen  ;  and  then 
turning  to  the  commissary,  she  cxclaime'd,  in 
tones  of  touching  entreaty  :  "  Have  you  no  feel- 
ing of  honor,  no  remains  of  goodness  to  make 
you  yet  a  man — no  finer  sensibilities  to  be  awak- 
ened— no  relentings — no  tender  pity — no  soft 
remembrance  of  a  mother's  or  a  sister's  love  ?" 

"  He  is  guilty  of  nothing  of  the  kind  !"  said 
Lesage.  "You  but  waste  words — you  do  not, 
cannot  move  us  ;  and  Heaven  is  not  propitious." 

"  Heaven  is  propitious !"  exclaimed  a  voice, 
which  made  the  flu.shed  checks  of  Lesage  grow 
deadly  pale.     "  Heaven  is  propitious.'' 

Before  the  captain  had  recovered  from  the  first 
stupor  of  astonishment,  the  breech  of  the  Rover's 
rifle  had  fallen  upon  his  head,  and  beaten  him  to 
the  ground. 

"  That  is  for  you  !'  cried  Pierre  Moran,  deal- 
ing the  commissary  a  blow  which  laid  him  sense- 
less beside  his  companion  in  guilt. 

Helen's  eyes  fell  upon  Henri ;  she  clasped  her 
hands,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment lay  insensible  in  the  arms  of  the  Bover; 
while  Adelaide,  embraced  alternately  by  Pierre 
and  her  father,  was  weeping  in  the  excess  of  her 

During  this  time  Boisbriant  and  Red-Shoe 
secured  Lesage  and  the  commissary,  having 
bound  their  hands  firmly  behind  them.  The 
captain  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  his  punishment. 

"  What  means  this  violence  V  he  exclaimed, 
calling  all  his  effrontery  to  his  aid,  and  resolving 
to  put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter  to  the  last. 
"  It  mean^,"  said  Boi-sbriant,  sternly,  "  that 
you  have  been  caught  in  your  villany,  and  that 
your  career  in  Louisiana  is  brought  to  a  close." 
"  That  your  sun  is  setting,  and  your  night 
coming  on,  as  I  told  you,"  added  the  Rover. 

"  A  thousand  bitter  maledictions  upon  your 
head!"  exclaimed  Lesage,  litei-ally  gnashing  his 
teeth  tmtil  his  month  was  white  with  foam.  "  If 
my  own  fiat  could  hurl  you  down  to  the  deepest 
depths  of  the  pit,  you  would  soon  be  writhing 
beneath  the  tortures  of  the  quenchless  flame,  and 
the  worm  that  dieth  not.  You  have  bafllcd  me  ; 
always  baffled  me  ;  and  now  you  live  to  rejoice 
in  your  lucV,  and  exult  over  my  downfall."' 
The  captain  paused  to  gather  calmness  enough 
to  proceed,  and  then  went  on  with  increasing 
energy.  "  But  I  am  not  dead  yet.  I  may  live 
many  years,  and  perhaps  I  may  walk  over  yonr 
grave — and  perchance  I  may  yet  help  to  lay  you 
there.  Fool  that  I  was,  not  to  have  taken  better 
aim,  and  sent  you  out  of  my  way  forever !'' 

"  Do  not  say  too  much,"  replied  Ilcni-i,  "for 
the  bad  blood  in  my  heart  is  stirred  up  enough 
already.  Soon  I  shall  not  be  able  to  control  my 
actions.  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  hands  from 
doing  what  should  be  done  by  the  public  execu- 
tioner. But  that  which  most  lashes  me  to  mad- 
ness, and  almost  makes  me  a  maniac  in  my 
thirst  for  vengeance,  is  the  wrong  that  you  have 
heaped  upon  these  defenceless  maidens.  If  there 
is  anything  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  that  I 
ever  desired,  it  is  to  slay  you  outright,  and  with- 


out mercy.     Pierre  Moran,  take  hold  of  nic,  or  I 
shall  commit  a  murder.' 

"  May  I  die  by  inches,  if  I  so  much  as  lift  a 
finger  (o  restrain  you  from  sinking  your  toma- 
hawk iirto  his  head  !'  cried  Pierre,  stoutly  be- 
stowing a  hearty  kick  upon  the  commissary,  by 
way  of  emphasis. 

"  Ask  me,"  he  continued.  ''  to  hold  him  while 
you  scalp  him  alive,  and  curse  me  if  I  don't 
doit!" 

"  I  protest  against  this  rufiianism!"  cried  Hu- 
bert, furiously. 

"  So  tho-e  dear  girls  protested  against  yours, 
and  you  "crc  deaf  to  their  moving  appeals, 
which  would  have  moved  the  hcai-t  of  a  bnite," 
added  M.'ran,  fiercely. 

"  They  pleaded  your  mercy  on  bended  knees, 
and  you.  in  the  redundance  of  your  diabolical 
cruelty,  laughed  them  to  scorn.  Protest,  if  you 
will — keep  on  protesting,  and  see  what  it  will 
avail.  By  all  that  is  sacred  and  holy,  if  Bois- 
briant will  consent,  I  will  hang  you  to  the  near- 
est tree — you  and  your  accomplice  in  guilt." 

Hubert  grew  deadly  pale,  and  trembled,  as  ho 
lay  ui)on  the  ground.  Ho  looked  beseechingly 
at  Boisliriant. 

'■  I  appeal  to  you  for  protection,"  he  said,  ab- 
jectly. 

"  You  do  not  deserve  it,"  replied  Boisbriant. 

"  Then  you  consent  ?''  exclaimed  Pierre. 
"We  will  have  them  trussed  up  in  thirty  sec- 
onds !" 

"Mercy!  mercy!"  shrieked  the  commis.saiy. 
"  I  have  been  led  into  crime  by  this  villain  beside 
me.     Punish  him,  and  spare  me." 

"  It  is  well  for  you  to  turn  against  me  !'  cried 
Lesage.  "  It  is  excellently  well  for  you  to  call 
me  a  villain.  O,  it  is  manly — it  is  noble — it  is 
the  part  of  a  friend, "  sneered  Lesage. 

"  I  curse  you  most  bitterly,"  continued  Hubert, 
in  the  agony  of  his  fear.  "  I  curse  you  for  an 
unmitigated  scoundrel — the  author  of  my  ruin  !" 

"Craven-hearted  traitor!"  returned  the  cap- 
tain. "  You  have  been  as  ready,  as  eager  and  de- 
signing in  these  matters  as  myself,  and  now,  in 
the  hour  of  our  downfall,  you  turn  and  curse 
me.  0,  but  I  will  remember  it.  Hubert.  I  will 
ex])Osc  you.  I  vi  ill  tell  all  your  i)lottings  against 
de  Bienville,  and  of  the  lettei-s  you  have  writ- 
ten, and  of  the  lies  you  have  (old  to  the  ministry 
— I'll  tell  it  all,  and  we  will  sec  who  is  the  greater 
villain  of  the  two.  Ha !  ha  !  you  wished  to  be 
appointed  governor,  did  you !  A  fine  governor  ! 
an  excellent  governor !  a  brave  governor !  a 
moral  govci-nor !" 

"  And  you  wished  to  kill  Henri  Delcroix  be- 
cause he  stood  in  your  way.  You  perjured 
yourself,  and  made  others  to  perjure  themselves. 
You  bought  up  the  ncgro-s,  and  you  produced  a 
piece  of  bark,  containing  characters  made  merely 
to  beguile  time,  and  which  you  well  knew  proved 
nothing;  and  you  turned  those  harmless  dia- 
grams into  damning  evidences  of  guilt.  You 
hired  an  assassin,  also,  to  accomplish  what  your 
treachery  had  failed  to  do.  What  do  yotr  say 
to  this,  Chef  Menteur  T  rejoined  the  commis- 
sary. 

"  If  we  set  them  at  lilierty,  they  will  soon  be 
ready  to  kill  each  other,"  said  Pierre. 

"  Wicked  men,  when  cxjioscd.  find  much  of 
their  punishnrent  in  mutual  recrimination*,''  ob- 
served Boisbriant. 

"  Chef  Menteur,"  said  Red-Shoe,  who  had  un- 
til this  time  been  a  silent  and  attentive  listener, 
"  you  have  been  a  very  bad  man — a  snake  in  the 
grass — and  yotrr  heart  is  not  so  big  as  a  woman's 
You  are  not  fit  to  live,  and  yon  will  die  like  a 
squaw.  The  happy  gi-ounds  will  not  be  o]ien  to 
you,  and  there  will  be  no  canoe  to  carry  you 
across  to  the  land  of  bright  shadows." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    GKAND    PEKOITEMENT. 

We  scarcely  need  pause  to  explain  the  sudden 
appeai'ance  of  the  foresters.  The  kind  reader 
will,  by  a  natural  and  easy  deduction,  ai'rive  at 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  Led  on  by  Boisbriant. 
they  had  leached  the  vicinity  of  the  encampment 
in  time  to  witness  a  portion  of  the  scene  which 
had  ensued  between  the  captain,  the  commissary, 
and  the  maidens.  Boisbriant,  Riddle,  and  Red- 
Shoe  had  stayed  near  Lesage,  while  the  Rover 
and  Pierre  had  followed  the  commissary.  They 
had  seen  the  mesdemoiselles  fall  unconsciously 
into  his  hands — and  the  whole  party  had  silently 
closed  up  around  the  villains  and  their  intended 
victims,  when  tire  events  transpired  just  related. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  spot ;  let  us  encamp  for 
the  night,''  said  Boisbriant. 


All  parties  gladly  acquiesced  in  the  proposal. 
A  large  pile  of  wood  was  shortly  collected — a 
cheerful  blaze  soon  cast  its  i-uddy  light  upon  the 
surrouirding  forest.  Many  giTcn  boughs  wei-e 
cut  and  laid  ujion  the  ground,  and  blankets 
spread  upon  those,  until  an  air  of  comfort  seemed 
to  breathe  around  them  all.  During  these  pre- 
parations there  was  much  talking,  and  much 
happiness  experienced  by  the  lovers  and  the 
rescued  maidens.  The  fierce,  vindictive  looks 
of  the  two  prisoners  alone  marred  the  general 
feeling  of  pleasure. 

"  I  hear  the  sound  of  horses'  feet,"  said  Red- 
Shoe,  putting  his  ear  close  to  the  earth.     The 
mesdemoiselles  glanced  at  their  lovers  in  alarm. 
"  It  is  true, "   said   the   Rovei-.     "  I  can  hear 
them  myself,  and  there  are  many  of  them.' 

"  I  will  go  and  reconnoitre,"  said  Onalaska, 
and  immediately  left  them.  The  other  foresters 
cocked  their  rifles,  and  awaited  with  much  anx- 
iety the  result.  Presently  the  footsteps  grew 
more  distinct,  aird  the  sound  of  voices  was 
plainly  heard. 

"  They  are  Frenchmen  !'  exclaimed  Boisbriant. 
The  agreeable  surprise  of  the  foresters  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  describe,  when  they  perceived  ii 
lai-gc  cavalcade  advancing,  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing characters,  viz.,  de  Bienville,  Father Da- 
vion,  Madame  Mabloisand  La  Glorieuse  ;  while 
the  rear  was  brought  up  by  twenty  well  mounted 
Frenchmen,  and  thirteen  Natchez  warriors,  the 
renegade  included  in  the  number-.  The  gov- 
ernor was  engiiged  in  ear-nest  convei-sation  with 
Red-Shoe,  as  he  advanced,  and  was  prepared  for 
what  he  now  beheld.     . 

"  This  is  indeed  a  sui-prise,"  exclaimed  Riddle. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  governor,  smiling,  "  it  is  a 

double  surprise  ;  for  I  am  quite  as  much  or  more 

sur-prised,  than  you  are.     Henii,  my  brave  boy, 

step  forward,  and  let  me  fpeak  to  you.'' 

The  governor's  voice  shook  with  emotion  as 
he  spoke. 

Henri  advanced  a  step,  and  do  Bienville  has- 
tily dismounted. 

'•  Sucre  Dim  r  exclaimed  the  governor,  gaz- 
ing eai-nestly  at  the  White  Rover.  "  The  vei-y 
face — the  very  foi-rn — the  very  expression — Hen- 
li,  Henri,  behold  your  father's  brother.  I  am 
your  itncle,  and  your  father's  trame  was  Iber- 
ville— the  noble — the  fear-less — the  generous — 
the  self-sacrifieing  Iberville,  who  was  as  dear  to 
me  as  my  ow-n  life.'' 

De  Bienville  ceased,  overcome  by  his  feelings. 
Large  tears  coursed  down  his  checks. 

Henri  stood  like  one  astounded.  He  neither 
moved  nor  spoke  ;  surprise  kept  him  dumb. 

"  Yes,  yoit  are  an  Iberville,  every  inch  an 
Iberville,"  continued  the  governor,  proudly  em- 
bracing Henri.  "  I  might  have  krrown  it  by  your 
noble  figure  and  lofty  bearing ;  by  your  fearless 
spirit,  and  by  the  strong  resemblance." 

"  Mon  Dieu !  I  am  bewildered,''  exclaimed 
our  hero,  at  last.     "  This  cannot  be  true.'' 

"  It  is  true  as  holy  writ,'  said  Madame  Ma- 
blois,  taking  Henri's  hand. 

"  And  you  are — "  began  our  hero. 
"  Your  mother,  Henri !" 
The  Rover  could  no  longer  govern  his  emo- 
tions.    Kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Madame  JIablois, 
he  wept  like  a  child. 

"  Since  ^OH  give  me  the  assurance,  I  can  no 
longer  doubt,''  he  articulated,  at  length. 

"  My  good  friends,"  said  the  governor,  wipirrg 
his  eyes,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Rover's 
head,  "it  is  necessary  that  I  should  explain  this 
mystery.  It  was  probably  never  known  to  one 
of  you,  that  Iberville,  my  gallant  bt-other,  brought 
with  him  a  fair  wife  to  the  shores  of  Louisiana.' 
"  I  knew  it ;  he  told  me  so  with  his  own  lips," 
interrupted  Boisbriant. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  continued  de  Bienville, 
"  but  I  did  not  know  it.  You  will  naturally  ask 
why  the  fact  of  his  marriage  was  kept  a  secret. 
Madame  Mablois  will  tell  you  all.'' 

"Listen,  and  the  whole  is  soon  made  plain." 
said  Madame  Mablois.  "  I  was  born  in  Paris. 
J[y  father,  the  Chevalier  de  Henriville,  was  im- 
mensely rich.  I  was  his  only  child.  He  was  a 
man  of  eccentric  habits  and  strong  prejudices, 
It  was  a  part  of  his  character  that  when  he  had 
once  formed  an  opinion  u])on  a  particular  sub- 
ject, he  never  changed  it.  One  of  his  favorite 
ideas  was  that  of  marrying  me  to  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  nobleman :  a  gentleman  of  dissolute 
habits  and  no  fixed  principles,  and  extremely 
ugly  in  person.  Of  all  the  young  noblemen  I 
knew,  he  was  the  one  I  held  in  the  least  esreem 
or  to  speak  more  to  the  point,  I  utterly  despised 
him.  This  person  professed  to  love  me  as  av- 
dently  as  I  hated  him.     My  father  wished  me  to 
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wed  him  without  delay.  I  refused,  and  he  rowed 
to  disown  and  di-^inhcrit  me.  I  had  already  met 
de  Iberville,  and  loved  him,  and  listened  with 
pleasure  to  his  vows  of  unceasing  constancy, 
although  I  was  at  that  time  aware  that  a  hope- 
less feud  existed  between  the  father  of  Iberville 
and  my  own.  To  influence  my  mind,  my  father 
showed  me  a  will,  drawn  up  in  due  form,  by 
which  I  was  to  be  disinherited,  if  I  married 
against  his  wishes.  Upon  the  evening  of  that 
very  day,  I  was  secretly  married  to  Iberville. 
A  few  months  after  taking  this  step,  to  escape 
from  the  tyranny  of  my  father,  and  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  man  he  had  selected  for  my  hns- 
band,  I  left  Paris  forever,  and  set  sail  for  the 
new  colony  with  my  beloved  Iberville.  On  the 
passage  he  exacted  from  me  a  solemn  promise 
to  keep  the  fact  of  our  marriage  a  secret  until 
after  the  decease  of  my  father,  the  chevalier. 

"  '  I  shall  never  touch  a  franc  of  his  long- 
hoarded  wealth,'  said  my  husband ;  '  but  the 
helpless  being  that  will  shortly  demand  your 
care,  may  one  day  feel  the  need  of  riches.  1  have 
long  felt — an  imperfect  organization  has  pressed 
home  the  conviction  with  prophetic  truth — tliat 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  my  child  arrive  at  matu- 
rity. Let  us  then,  my  dear  wife,  keep  our  mar- 
riage a  secret  known  only  to  ourselves  and  a 
few  friends  in  the  new  country  to  which  we  are 
going.  Your  father  may  relent,  and  leave  the 
bulk  of  his  vast  wealth  to  you,  which  he  will 
never  do  if  he  learns  that  you  have  linked  j'our 
fortunes  to  one  of  my  fether's  family,  as  3on  are 
aware  that  a  deadly  (end  exists  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  families — a  quarrel  which  leaves 
us  nothing  to  hope  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation.' 

"  Knowing  the  noble  motives  which  influenced 
my  husband,  I  maile  a  solemn  agreement  with 
him  never  to  divulge  the  fact  of  our  marriage  in 
any  manner,  so  that  it  could  reach  the  ears  of 
my  father.  Iberville  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
Natchez.  A  beautiful  cottage  was  reared  for 
me  in  one  of  their  pleasant  villages.  My  hus- 
band passed  much  of  his  time  with  me,  and  I 
was  happy.  I  was  a  mother  also ;  and  Iberville 
idolized  our  Henri.  He  was  a  year  old  when 
his  father  died.  I  confided  a  small  part  of  my 
secret  to  Father  D.avion — enough  to  secure  his 
aid,  and  my  boy  was  taught  many  things  by 
him  which  I  could  not  have  learned  him.  I 
gave  him  the  name  of  Henri  Delcroix,  by  which 
he  has  ever  since  been  known,  and  studiously 
concealing  from  him  the  fact  that  I  was  his 
mother. 

"  You  all  kr.ow  how  much  interest  I  have 
ever  manifested  in  tills  youth,  and  truly  I  have 
kept  my  promise  to  Iberville.  Four  days  ago  I 
received  the  intelligence  that  my  father  had  de- 
ceased at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  all  his  wealth 
to  me  ;  for  I  had  informed  him  in  various  ways 
and  at  ditferent  times,  that  I  was  still  living. 
Henri  is  now  rich,  and  no  stain  rests  upon  his 
name.  The  nearest  that  I  ever  came  abandon- 
ing my  purpose  of  keeping  our  man-iage  from 
the  governor,  was  when  my  boy  was  in  prison. 
But  happily  everything  was  ordered  for  the  best. 
I  was  instrumental  in  his  escape,  and  was  not 
obliged  to  divulge  the  secret  of  liis  birth  at  that 
time. 

"  When  I  received  news  that  my  father  was 
no  more,  there  was  no  longer  any  need  that  I 
should  observe  secrecy.  I  explained  all  to  his 
excellency,  and  burning  with  impatience  to  cm- 
brace  his  nephew,  he  set  out  at  once — took  the 
trail,  and  has  happily  found  him." 

Helen  wept  plentifully  during  this  recital,  and 
Boisbriant  was  observed  to  gaze  steadily  at  her. 

"  Father  Da\  ion,"  he  said,  at  length,  in  an  ex- 
cited manner,  "  can  you  tell  me  anything  in  re- 
lation to  the  history  of  this  young  lady  ?' 

"  Alas  !  I  know  no  more  of  her  history  than 
that  she  was  left  in  my  cabin  during  my  absence, 
about  sixteen  years  ago.  She  was  then  about 
two  years  of  age,  and  I  should  judge,  had  been 
living  among  the  Indians  for  some  time.  She 
had  upon  her  neck  a  smail  locket,  containing  a 
miniature,"  replied  Fadier  Havion. 

"  Where  is  the  miniature  ?■'  asked  Boisbriant, 
Btill  more  excited. 

"  Here,"'  said  Helen,  drawing  a  locket  from  her 
bosom.  "  I  have  worn  it  «v.er  sinGe  I  can  re- 
member." 

"  It  is  she — my  Irene !  Helen,  you  are  my 
child!"  and  Boisbriant  oauglit  Helen  to  his  heart 
and  held  her  in  a  long  and  loving  embrace. 

"  I  am  too  happy,"  murmured  Helen.  "  It  is 
joy  indeed  to  feel  a  father's  love  at  last." 

Boisbriant  made  a  significant  motion  to  de 
Bienville.  The  latter  took  Henri's  hand  and 
Jed  him   towards   Helen,  and   tlien  Boisbriant 


joined  the  hands  of  the  two.  Madame  Mablois 
smilingly  brought  forward  Father  Bavion,  and 
left  him  directly  in  front  of  the  parties. 

"  Stop  one  moment,  if  you  please,"  said  Ri- 
ddle.   "  There  is  more  to  be  done  in  that  way." 

Saying  these  words,  he  proceeded  to  place 
Adelaide  and  Pierre  Moran  in  the  same  order. 

Obedient  to  the  order  of  de  Bienville,  the  sol- 
diers and  warriors  closed  up  around  the  parties. 
Father  Davion  wiped  his  eyes  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  and  was  about  to  say  something, 
when  Madame  Mablois  stopped  him  with : 

"  Stop  another  moment,  good  father.  Some- 
thing more  can  be  done,  I  believe.  Red-Shoe," 
she  added,  in  a  whisper,  approaching  the  chief 
softly,  and  smiling,  "  would  you  not  like  to  wed 
the  princess  V 

"  Does  the  son  lore  to  kiss  the  clouds,  or  the 
stars  to  look  down  upon  the  earth  at  night  1 
Docs  the  grass  love  the  gentle  rains,  or  do  the 
flowers  turn  toward  the  light?"  he  asked. 

"  La  Gloriense,"  continued  Soft- Voice,  '■  the 
great  war-chief  loves  you  better  than  the  grass 
loves  the  gentle  rain,  or  the  flowers  love  the 
light.  Come  and  wed  him,  that  all  maybe  hap- 
py, and  not  a  single  rirtnous  heart  beat  sadly 
here  to-night." 

La  Gloriense  extended  her  hand  to  Red-Shoe. 
Soft- Voice  formed  them  into  a  line  with  the 
others,  and  Father  Davion  wiped  his  eyes  again. 

Boisbriant  turned  to  the  French  and  Indians. 

"  My  fine  fellows,  open  your  mouths  and  shout 
as  loud  as  you  can.  Now — go  it  again — louder 
— louder — twice  as  loud.   That'll  do ;  very  good." 

Such  shouts  as  went  up  from  the  forest  at  that 
time  were  never  heard  before,  or  since. 

'•  Wait  a  little  longer,  Father  Davion,  and 
you  may  go  ahead  with  full  speed,"  added  Bois- 
briant. "  Sergeant  Dumont  and  Corporal  Rion, 
clap  your  hands  upon  those  two  rascals,  lying 
on  the  ground  there,  and  bring  them  up  here  so 
they  can  see  well,"  he  added. 

"  Come  up  here,  my  beauties,"  said  the  ser- 
geant. "  Take  hold  of  his  feet,  Corporal — tug 
him  along.  Don't  kick,  captain ;  it  makes  it 
harder  for  us,  and  it's  a  wedding  you're  going 
to." 

In  half  a  minute  the  captain  and  the  commis- 
sary were  placed  in  front  of  the  persons  to  be 
wedded. 

"  I  wish  I  was  dead  and  covered  up  in  the 
ground,"  muttered  the  captain,  fiercely  grinding 
his  teeth  with  rage. 

"  I  wish  you  were,"  returned  the  commissary, 
with  an  oath. 

Father  Davion  wiped  his  eyes  yet  again,  and 
essayed  to  speak  ;  but  the  sounds  died  away  in 
his  throat. 

"  It  can't  be  done,"  he  managed  to  articulate, 
at  length. 

"  But  it  mast  be  done !"  exclaimed  Pierre 
Moran,  impatiently,  looking  at  the  blushing 
Adelaide. 

"  Of  course  it  must,"  added  Boisbriant,  "and 
a  fine  affair  it  seems  to  be,  if  I'm  any  judge. 
Boys,  hurrah  again,  while  the  old  gentleman 
clears  his  throat;  he's  got  an  extraordinary 
cold!" 

The  old  woods  shook  once  more  to  the  hearty 
cheers  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  triumphant  yells 
of  the  warriors. 

By  this  time  Father  Davion  had  succeeded  in 
getting  his  pipes  tolerably  clear,  and  didn't 
break  down  but  once  or  twice  during  the  whole 
ceremony. 

Mutual  embraces  and  congratulations  fol- 
lowed, and  not  one  of  the  happy  party  slept  a 
wink  that  night. 

The  next  day  they  set  out  on  their  return  to 
New  Orleans  ;  and  though  they  were  more  than 
two  days  on  the  way,  they  aU  considered  it  a 
pleasant  journey. 

Hubert  was  sent  home  to  France  by  order  of 
the  governor,  where  he  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  otherwise  disgraced.  He  never  showed  his 
face  in  tlie  colony  again. 

Lesagc  was  first  cashiered,  and  then  impris- 
oned for  a  few  months.  He  was  afterwards  shot 
liy  Ette-Actal,the  renegade.  Several  of  the  Ban- 
bara  negroes  were  arrested  and  executed.  The 
White  Rover  visited  the  diflrerent  Indian  tribes, 
and  made  peace  among  them  by  distributing 
presents,  and  making  some  concessions  which 
they  liad  insisted  upon.  Tlic  innocence  of  Henri 
was  of  course  fully  established. 

The  i-enegiule  left  off  many  of  his  vicious  hab- 
its; and  finally,  by  the  influence  of  La  Glori- 
cuse,  was  agui,n  taken  into  favor  by  his  people. 

We  can  add  but  little  more.  We  take  leave 
of  our  characters,  leaving  them  happy  and  con- 


tented. We  feel  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
..well  longer  upon  the  fortunes  of  Helen,  and 
Adelaide,  when  united  to  such  noble  and  gener- 
ous hearts. 

Truly  grateful  to  the  gentle  readers  who  hare 
followed  us  thus  far,  we  sincerelyhope  they  have 
been  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  White 
Rover,  and  the  fair  maidens  of  Louisiana. 

THE    END. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
LET  VS  BE  FRIENDS. 

BT  URS  H.  B.  M.  TATLOB. 

Thou  of  the  snowy  heart, 

Pa.'s.sionlc.^s — cold ; 
Though  this  heart's  love  to  the« 

inly  was  told ; 
Now  for  a  lowlier  hoou, 

Humbly  it  bends. 
Though  thou  canst  love  me  not, 

Let  us  be  friends. 

Thou  of  the  pure,  high  brow, 

Stainless  and  calm ; 
Though  for  thy  heavenward  heart, 

Earth  has  no  charm  ; 
Still  this  fond  prayer  to  thee 

Warmly  ascends ; 
Though  thou  canst  love  me  not, 

Let  us  be  friends. 

Thou  of  the  lofty  soul, 

Sinless  and  fair; 
Though  to  thy  love  my  heart 

May  not  aspire. 
Prayers  for  thy  happiness 

Upward  it  sends, 
CraTing  but  mie  sweet  boon — 

Let  us  be  friends. 
Farmingtoti  Falls,  Me.,  Feb.,  1852. 

THE  EIVJOYMEIVTS  OP  TRAVEL. 

As  regards  the  enjoyments  of  travel,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  say  anything  pedantic  about  them. 
They  must  vary  much  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  individu.il.  In  my  view,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  chance  delights,  rather  than  in  the 
official  part  of  travelling.  I  go  through  a  pic- 
ture-gallery, enjoying  with  instructed  and  well 
regulated  satisfaction  all  the  things  I  ought  to 
enjoy.  Down  in  the  recesses  of  my  mind — not 
communicated,  perhaps,  to  any  of  my  compan- 
ions— is  a  secret  hope  that  the  room  I  see  in 
the  distance  is  really  the  last  in  the  building, 
and  that  I  shall  have  to  go  through  no  more. 
It  is  a  warm  day,  and,  stepping  out  upon  a  bal- 
cony for  a  moment,  I  see  a  young  girl  carefully 
helping  her  infirm  mother  out  of  church,  and 
playfully  insisting  on  carrying  the  market  bur- 
thens of  both — far  too  heavy  for  her  little  self 
I  watch  the  pair  to  the  corner  of  the  street,  and 
then  turn  back  and  sec  the  pictures  which  must 
be  seen.  But  the  pictures  will  fade  from  my 
memory  sooner  than  this  little  scene  which  I 
saw  from  the  balcony.  I  have  put  that  by  for 
my  private  gallery.  Doubtless,  we  need  not 
leave  our  own  countiy  to  see  much  that  is  most 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  conduct ;  but  we  are 
often  far  too  much  engaged  and  too  unobserv- 
ant to  see  it. —  Companions  of  my  Solitude. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
ROUSE  THEE. 


BY  Wn.LIAM  T.  BUSEE. 

Do  sorrows  trimnph  o'er  thy  heart, 

Do  teardrops  Hood  thine  eyes ; 
Do  retrospections  dread,  upstart. 

And  swell  thy  breast  with  sighs  ? 
Reflect,  thou  stricken  one,  reflect, 
Omnipotence  doth  thee  protect. 

Think  not,  though  by  the  world  despised. 
Thou  art  forsaken,  though  cast  down  ; 

My  sister,  brother,  be  advised 
To  spurn  inconstant  fortune's  fro^vn  ; 

By  acting  thus,  we  oft  shall  gain 

An  anchorage  on  the  boisterous  main. 

Sit  not  and  freight  the  air  with  woes, 

Yield  not  thy  heart  to  sorrow  ; 
Arise  and  sternly  face  thy  foes. 

Nor  grief  unduly  borrow. 
And  as  the  mists  evade  mom's  light. 
As  such  thy  cares  shall  shrink  from  sight. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1852. 
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F.IVGLISH  QCARREL8. 

We  might  safely  conclude  that  a  nation  would 
not  be  likely  tamely  to  submit  to  tyranny  and 
wrong  wliich  liad  made  "  quarrel"  out  of  "que- 
rela.'  The  Latin  word  means  properly  "com- 
plaint," and  we  have  in  "  querulous  "  this  its 
proper  meaning  coming  distinctly  out.  Not  so, 
liowcver,  in  "quarrel;"  for  the  English  have 
been  wont  not  merely  to  complain,  but  to  set 
vigorously  about  righting  and  redressing  them- 
selves, thi'ir  griefs  being  also  grievances  out  of 
this  word  which  might  have  given  them  only 
"  querulous  "  and  "  iiuenilousncss,"  they  have 
gotten  "  quarrel"  as  well. —  Trench  on  the  Sludij 

of  \Vord». 

1   ■■*  > ■ 

Half  tlie  ills  wc  hoard  within  our  hearts, 
Are  illn  because  wc  hoard  tbeiu  — Proctor. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
FRIENDSHIP  AND  LOVE. 

BY  J.  ALFORS. 

Friendship's  parting  kiss — may  it  never  ht  flollied  by 
the  lips  of  corruption. 

When  I  am  far  away,  wilt  thou 

Bestow  one  thought  on  me ; 
Wilt  thou,  in  thy  devotions,  pray 

For  one  who  prays  for  thee  ? 

Wilt  thou  remember  that  fond  kisS 

I  gave  in  friendship's  name ; 
Wilt  thou  believe  it  free  from  guile, 

Ahd  deem  my  heart  the  same? 

I  've  heard  thee  breathe  the  frequent  sigh, 
And,  though  not  breathed  for  me, 

1  've  wished  that  all  thy  thoughts  were  mine, 
I  all  the  world  to  thee. 

May  he  deserve  thy  tender  love, 
Who  links  his  fate  with  thine ; 

Thy  happiness  his  fondest  care, 
As  't  would  if  thou  wert  mine. 

Then  farewell,  dearest,  best  belovecl. 

Sweet  maiden,  fare  thee  well ; 
What  I  endure  for  thy  dear  sake. 

No  tongue  but  mine  can  tell. 
Boston,  Mass.,  February,  1852. 


THE  PARIS  COMMISSIONAIRE. 

In  Paris  this  social  luxury  has  been  so  admir- 
ably supplied  that,  like  iced  water  at  Naples,  the 
community  could  now  hardly  exist  without  if. 
Accordingly,  at  the  intersection  of  almost  all  the 
principal  streets  there  is  posted  by  the  police 
an  intelligent,  respectable-looking  man  (there 
are  about  12,000  of  them),  cleanly  dressed  in 
blue  velveteen  trousers  and  a  blue  corditroy 
jacket,  on  the  breast  of  which  is  affixed  a  brass 
ticket,  invariably  forfeited  by  misconduct,  bear- 
ing his  occupation  and  number.  The  duties  of 
this  commissionaire  are  not  only,  at  various 
fixed  prices,  to  go  on  messages  in  any  directions, 
and  at  determined  rates  to  perform  innumerable 
other  useful  services,  but  he  is  especially  direct- 
ed to  assist  aged  and  infinn  people  of  both  sex- 
es in  crossing  streets  crowded  with  carriages, 
and  to  give  strangers,  who  may  mcjuire  their 
way,  every  possible  assistance.  The  luxury  of 
living,  wherever  you  may  happen  to  lodge,  with- 
in convenient  reach  of  a  person  of  this  descrip- 
tion, is  very  great.  For  instance,  within  fifty 
yards  of  my  lodgings,  there  was  an  active,  hon- 
est, intelligent,  dark  blue  fellow,  who  was  to  me 
a  living  book  of  useful  knowledge.  Crumpling 
up  the  newspaper  he  was  usually  reading,  he 
could,  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph  and  at  a 
moment's  notice,  get  me  any  sort  of  a  carriage, 
recommend  rae  to  every  description  of  shop,  tell 
me  the  color  of  the  omnibus  I  wanted,  where  I 
was  to  find  it,  where  I  was  to  leave  it,  how  I 
ought  to  dress  to  go  here,  there,  or  anywhere ; 
what  was  done  in  the  house  of  assembly  last 
night,  who  spoke  best,  what  was  said  in  his 
speech,  and  what  the  world  thought  of  things  in 
general. — Fagot  of  French  Sticks. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.) 
TO  CATHARINE.— A  Vausntisb. 


BY  JOHN    RUSSEL. 

I  never  felt  the  jealous  pain 
■\Vliich  rends  the  lover's  heart  in  twain  ; 
Till  Cupid  threw  his  poisoned  dart. 
And  wounded,  for  your  sake,  my  heart. 

Tour  potent  charms,  bewitching  mak). 
In  every  loveliness  arrayed. 
Captive  have  laid  beneath  yoxir  feet, 
Hosts,  who  your  lightest  smile  entreat. 

And  must  I  yield  to  dark  despair, 
A  prey  to  doubts,  and  fears,  and  care? 
0  hasten,  dearest,  to  be  mine, 
And  choose  me  as  thy  Valentine. 
Si.  Louis,  Mo.,  February,  1852. 

*    ^m^     > 

EVENING. 

There  are  two  periods  in  the  life  of  man  in 
which  the  evening  hour  is  peculiarly  interesting 
— in  youth  and  old  age.  In  youth  we  love  it 
for  its  mellow  moonlight,  its  million  of  stars,  its 
thin,  rich  and  shooting  shades,  its  still  serenity; 
amid  those  who  can  commune  with  our  loves,  or 
twine  the  wreaths  of  friendship,  while  there  is 
none  to  bear  us  witness  but  the  heavens  and  the 
spirits  that  hold  their  endless  Sabbath  there — or 
to  look  into  the  deep  bosom  of  creation,  spread 
abroad  like  a  canopy  above  us,  and  look  and  lis- 
ten till  wc  can  see  and  hear  the  waving  and 
melting  songs  of  other  worlds.  To  youth,  even- 
ing is  delightful ;  it  accords  with  the  flow  of  his 
light  spirits,  the  fervor  of  his  fancy,  and  the 
softness  of  his  heart.  Evening  is  also  the  de- 
light of  virtuous  age ;  it  seems  an  emblem  of 
the  tranquil  close  of  busy  life — serene,  placid 
and  mild,  witli  the  impress  of  its  Creator  stamped 
ujion  it,  it  spreads  its  quiet  wings  over  the 
grave,  and  seems  to  promise  that  all  shall  be 
peace  beyond  it. — N.  Y.  Mirror. 


HYPOCRISY. 

To  wear  long  faces,  just  as  if  our  Maker, 
The  God  of  goodness,  was  an  undertaker. 
Well  pleased  to  wrap  the  soul's  unlucky  mien 
In  sorrow's  dismal  crapa  or  bombaxlne. 

Dr.  Wolcot. 
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THE  EMPEROR  OF  MOROCCO. 

Wc  picsent  our  readers  herewith  a  fine  and 
accurate  picture  of  Muley  Abderrahraan,  Empe- 
ror of  Morocco.     He  is  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  robust,  and  of  active  habit,  but  of 
brutal  and  cruel  character,  whilst  he  possesses  a 
more   despotic   power  than  any  other,  even  of 
Mahometan  potentates.     lie  is  not  even  held  in 
check  by  a  mufti,  an  ulcma.  or  even  a  council  or 
divan.     He  is  suppo.sed  to  possess  a  divine  char- 
acter, and  to  be  superior  to  all  law.     Yet,  this 
monarch  must  pay  respect  to  long-established 
usages   and  institutions ;    and  must  even  give 
public  audience  four  times  a  week  to  administer 
justice  to  all  who  may  appeal  to  him  from  the 
cadi,  or  local  governor.     On  tlicsc  occasions  he 
appears  on  horseback,  in  the  superb  state  shown 
in  our  engraving,  in  an  open  interior  court  of  the 
palace,  his  liorse  arrayed  in  trappings  of  gold 
and  silks,  while  the  Sultan's  simple  dress  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  richness  of  his  horse- 
furniture.     He  wears  a  cafcan  of  white  kersey- 
mere, with  the  Moorish  girdle  of  white  leather, 
embroidered  with  pale  blue  silk,  fastened  by  a 
plain  silver  buckle.     A  muslin  turban  with  the 
silk   tuft   of  royalty,  crowns  his  imperial  head ; 
and    over   this    hangs  gracefully,  in  full  broad 
folds,  a  transparent  haik  of  tlie  finest  fabric  of 
Fas.     His  legs  are  equipped  in  boots  of  white 
morocco   leather,    curiously   worked  in  devices 
with  silk  thread.     Above   his    head   is   borne  a 
very  large  umlirella,  which  is  in  Morocco  to  this 
day  the  ensign  of  royalty,  and  still  continues  to 
be  in  various  tiations  of  the  East.     The  suitors 
prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  the  en- 
tire scene  of  barbaric  state  is  accurately  shown 
in  our  illustration.     The  Sultan's  favorite  tnodo 
of  gaining  the  objects  of  his  anihition  is  l)y  poi- 
son.    It  appears  that  he  poi-ioncd  Solyman  Ab- 
derrahman,  his  predecessor  and   cousin ;   and  a 
letter   from   Tangier,  published   in  the  /l/yene, 
states,  that  since  the  accession  of  tlie  Emperor 
to  the  throne  of  Morocco,  he  has  before  his  eyes 
the  crime  by  which  he  ascended  it.     Tlicfear  of 
poison  incessantly  presents  itself  to  his  imagina- 
tion.    No  one  can  approach  him  except  his  son  ; 
he  alone  is  ])crmitted  to  serve  him,  and  he  must 
first  taste  each  dish.     Such  is  the  cost  of  crime — 
such   is   the   penalty  indicted  by  a  guilty  con- 
science. 


■""'^^i^.^^;;^i/;;/«|l^iia^ 


THE    EKPEKOR   OF    MOBOCCO    OITINO    A.CDIENCB. 


RHAT.MVNDU,  C.\PITAL  OF  NEP.iUL. 

Khatmandu.  the  chief  city  of  Nepanl  and  res- 
idence of  the  Uajah,  of  whicli  wo  give  a  fine  en- 
graving below,  stan<ls  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Bishnrautty,  along  which  it  stretches  in  length 
about  a  mile.  The  breadth  is  inconsiderable, 
nowhere  exceeding  half  a  mile,  its  figure  being 
said  by  the  natives  to  resemble  the  Kliora,  or 
scimetar  of  Daiby.  Khatmandu  contains  sev- 
eral temples  on  a  largo  scale,  and  constructed 
of  brick,  with  two,  three,  and  four  sloping  roofs  ; 
and  some  arc  splendidly  gilt,  and  produce  a 
very  picturesque  and  iigrceable  efiect.  The 
houses  are  of  brick  and  tile,  with  pitched  or 
pent  roofs  towards  the  street.  Tliey  have  fre- 
(juently  enclosed  wooden  balconies  of  open, 
carved  work  of  a  singular  fashion.  Khatman- 
du contains  a  population  of  about  50,000. 


(^10:^ 
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[^>'ritten  for  Gleason's  Pit'torial.] 
VESPER  HVMIV. 

BY   F.   C.  STLVANUS   HLRLBUT. 

The  tmlight  dim  is  stealing 

Around  the  rosy  west ; 
And  vesper  bells  are  pealing, 

To  lull  oar  souls  to  rest. 

"Wliite  through  each  ghost-like  shadow, 

?oft  fonus  of  eld  appear ; 
While  erery  bi-ae  and  meadow 

Is  fall  of  love  aud  chetr. 

The  wood  birds  all  are  siiigiug 

Their  vespers  to  the  day  ; 
And  brooks  arc  lauf^hing,  springing, 

To  swell  the  roundelay. 

The  whippoorwill  is  chanting 

Her  matins  of  delitjht ; 
And  Luna's  nymphs  are  dancing 

Upon  the  brow  of  night. 

Lo  I  red  on  yonder  mountain 

Her  mellow  rim  appears, 
As  yonder  bell  is  counting 

The  days,  the  months,  the  yeart- 

O  life !  so  full  of  dreaming, 

In  contemplation  sing; 
MTien  everj-  field  is  teeming 

With  ravishment  and  spring. 

Sing  In  the  spangled  morning, 

The  opening  flowers  among  ; 
Thy  thoughts  with  love  adcnrnhig, 

Be  thou  forever  young  I 

Sing  in  the  hush  of  even, 

When  mountam  aTfars  blaze  ; 
And  teach  thy  thou^'hta  of  heaTen, 

And  everlasting  praise. 

Dost  thou  a  moment  squander^ 

By  grieving  hope  deferred? 
Or  didst  thou  long  to  wander 

With  Eden's  garden  bird? 

Beshrew  thy  pencil  sombre  I 

Bcshrew  thy  dreamy  djes! 
But  plume  thy  soul  to  number 

With  those  of  Paradise. 
Elwood  Gardens,  Enjitld,  Ct.,  Ft 6.,  1852. 

. 1  ^»^-  » 

[Written  for  Gleason^s  Pictorial.} 

THE    TRxlDUCED: 

— on — 

THE  UNFINISHED   WILL. 

BY  SYLVANU8  CDBB,  JR. 

Solomon  Vaswick  was  an  old  man — a  man 
who  had  weathered  tbc  storms  and  frosts  of  four- 
score years.  His  frame  had  become  weakened, 
his  licalth  impaired,  and  liis  mind  nervous  and 
in-itablc  ;  but  yet  the  same  iron  will  that  had 
marked  his  disposition  in  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood, was  not  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  age. 
The  old  man  had  hid  but  one  child — a  son. 
That  son  had  died,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  so 
that  Solomon  Vanwiok  had  but  one  living  de- 
scendant, from  himself,  the  fair  Isabella,  hi5 
grandchild.  Vanwick  was  wealthy  and  proud, 
and  among  the  branch  relations  of  his  house, 
who  hung  about  him  in  hopes  of  golden  remem- 
brance in  his  will,  was  Victor  Waldamear,  the 
son  of  the  old  nabob's  sister. 

Old  Vanwick  was  sitting  in  his  large  arm- 
chair; near  him  stood  Isabella,  while  at  one  of 
the  high  gothic  windows  stood  Victor  Walda- 
mear. Isabella,  though  her  eyes  were  tearless, 
had  yet  been  weeping  at  the  heart,  but  she 
trembled  not,  nor  did  she  shrink  before  the 
stern  gaze  that  was  bent  upon  her. 

'■  Isabella,"  said  the  old  man,  while  a  mean- 
ing frown  darkened  his  wrinkled  face,  "  this 
Alfred  Norcross  is  not  the  man  for  your  hus- 
band.    Do  you  understand  me  V 

"  I  understand  what  you  say,  grandfiither, 
but  I  think  you  can  know  little  of  the  man  of 
whom  you  speak.  If  you  did,  you  would  honor 
him  for  his  virtues." 

"  When  I  say  that  Norcross  is  not  the  man 
for  your  husband,  I  vicon  it !"  said  the  old  man  ; 
"  so  from  henceforth  you  will  see  him  no  more." 

'"No,  no,  my  dear  grandfather,"  exclai.'ncd 
Isabella,  with  an  imploring  look  and  tone  "  you 
will  not  persist  in  that.  You  will  not  thus 
crush  me  beneath  your  displeasure." 

"Not  if  you  obey  me." 

'■  But  Alfred  is  the  son  of  my  father's  dearest 
friend." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Vanwick,  witli  bitterness, 
"  and  your  father's /;ien J  was  my  enemy." 

"  And  will  you,  because  there  was  an  unhappy 
difference  between  yourself  and  the  elder  Nor- 
cross, now  keep  that  enmity  alive  against  the 
niiotfcndiug  son  T' 


"  Silence,  girl !  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this. 
What  I  have  said  is  said,  and  it  shall  never  be 
recalled." 

"  Sir,"  said  Isabella,  while  an  inward  struggle 
to  keep  down  her  rising  emotions  gave  a  pecu- 
liar tremulousness  to  her  tone,  "you  arc  an  old 
nun,  and  your  days  on  earth  are  short;  but 
little  joy  of  this  life  is  left  for  you,  while  I  am 
young,  and  all  of  active  life  is  before  me.  The 
steps  which  I  take  now  v.ill  give  color  to  my 
future,  and  be  that  future  long  or  short,  it  must 
be  made  hippy  or  miserable  according  as  my 
steps  are  turned.  My  heart  I  have  given  to 
Alfred  Norcross ;  in  his  keeping  have  I  placed 
my  purest  aficctions,  and  I  know  that  he  is  wor- 
thy of  the  trust.  This  union  of  our  young 
hearts  is  the  basis  of  all  our  joy  in  the  future, 
and  I  cannot  feel  that  even  you  havothe  right 
to  rend  it  in  sunder." 

"  Child,  do  you  prate  to  me  o(  right  ?"  uttered 
the  old  man.  "  Young  Norcross  shall  never 
touch  one  farthing  of  my  money.  You  shall 
not  marry  him,  and  if  he  dares  again — " 

'•  Hold  !"  interrupted  Isabella,  while  a  strong 
calmness  seemed  to  support  her,  "  whatever  you 
have  to  say  against  me,  I  am  ready  to  hear ;  but 
speak  not  against  Alfred  Norcross,  for  he  is  my 
husband !" 

"  Your  husband  !"  reiterated  old  Vanwick, 
grasping  the  arms  of  his  chair  with  his  bony 
hands.     "  Isabella,  speak  that  word  again  !" 

'•  Alfred  Norcross  is  my  husband !"  pro- 
nounced the  fair  girl,  in  a  firm  tone. 

'•  Then,"  returned  the  old  man,  as  his  face 
grew  livid  and  his  teeth  grated  together,  "  go 
and  live  with  your  husband.  From  henceforth 
you  arc  nothing  to  me.  I  have  forgotten  you — 
your  image  is  wrenched  from  my  heart.  Cross 
not  my  threshold  again.  Go !  you  are  discarded, 
and  forever !" 

"  But,  my  grandfather — " 

''  Silence,  miscreant  I  Out  of  my  house,  and 
never  let  mo  set  eyes  upon  you  again  !" 

"  Then  farewell,  and  may  Heaven  yet  pour 
the  balm  of  forgiveness  o'er  your  soul,"  said  Is- 
abella, as  she  half  turned  away ;  but  ere  she 
went,  she  gazed  once  more  into  his  passion- 
wrought  face,  and  with  a  starting  tear  she 
continued : 

"  Your  money,  grandfather,  I  never  coveted, 
but  your  love  I  would  fain  retain.  Your  prop- 
erty may  go  to  those  who  hang  about  you  for 
its  possession,  but  your  old  heart's  affections 
will  find  no  better  resting-place  than  in  the 
bosom  of  your  grandchild,  for  there,  at  least, 
they  will  be  reciprocated." 

Old  Solomon  Vanwick  made  no  reply,  but 
while  yet  he  gazed  at  the  light  form  of  his  grand- 
child, she  passed  out  from  the  room.  As  the 
door  closed  behind  her,  a  look  of  almost  fiend- 
like exultation  rested  upon  the  face  of  Victor 
Waldamear,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  away  from 
his  uncle,  lest  his  real  feelings  might  be  seen. 
Ten  minutes  pa*sed  avny,  during  which  time 
the  old  man  sat  with  his  hands  grasped  firmly 
upon  the  arms  of  his  chair,  while  a  fierce  rage 
seemed  rankling  in  1  is  bosom  ;  but  at  length 
his  feelings  settled  to  a  sort  of  cold,  iron  deter- 
mination, and  turning  towards  his  nephew,  he 
said  : 

"  Victor,  I  think  she's  been  ungrateful  to  mc." 

"Most  ungrateful,"  returned  Victor,  in  a 
fawning,  pharisaic  tone.  "  Her  ingratitude  ta 
one  so  kind  and  generous  as  y6urself,  was  to 
me  as  unexpected  as  it  was  bewildering.  But, 
my  dear  uncle,  you  may  yet  somewhat  relent 
towards  her,  for  though  young  Norcross  is  un- 
worthy of  your  esteem,  yet  Isabella  may  have 
been  deceived." 

"  Deceived  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  again 
bursting  into  a  passion.  "It's  me  that's  been 
deceived  !  Most  grovsly  has  she  deceived  me. 
No,  no,  Victor,  you  cannot  palliate  her  off'cnce. 
I  have  discarded  her — disavowed  her.  Not  a 
penny  of  my  property  shall  she  ever  touch." 

Again  Victor  Waldamear  turned  away  to 
hide  the  glow  of  exulta  ion  that  suffused  his 
countenance. 

"  Dear  uncle."  ho  said,  at  length,  in  a  tone  so 
studied  and  hypocritical  that  any  but  a  rage- 
blinded  old  man  might  have  .seen  it,  "  let  me 
advise  you  to  wait  awhile  ere  you  alter  your  will ; 
for  lliough  Isabella  has  disgraced  you  by  her 
marriage,  as  well  as  forfeited  your  kindness  by 
her  reckless  disregard  of  all  your  desires — and 
even  though  !-he  has  virtually  cast  herself  off  by 
ruthlessly  trampling  on  your  love  and  solici- 
ludc,  yet — '' 

"  I'cace.  peace.  Victor !"  interrupted  the  old 
I  man,  witli  increased  emotion.     "Nothing,  noth- 


ing shall  turn  me.  I  know  you  would  plead  for 
her,  but  even  with  your  pleading,  you  cannot 
lose  sight  of  her  utter  unworthiness.  My  deci- 
sion is  made.  Here,  take  this  key  and  unlock 
the  left  department  of  that  old  cabinet." 

Victor  Waldamear  stepped  to  the  old  man's 
side,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  he  took  the  key. 
It  was  placed  in  the  lock,  and  the  quaintly 
carved  door  was  opened. 

"  Do  you  see  that  deep  drawer,  with  a  small 
key  in  its  lock  V   asked  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  the  nephew. 

"  Ojien  it.  Within  you  will  sec  a  parchment 
tied  with  a  blue  ribbon,  and  bearing  a  heavy 
seal.    Bring  it  to  mc." 

Victor  found  the  document,  and  he  handed  it 
to  his  uncle ;  then,  at  an  order  fronri  the  old 
man,  he  rang  for  a  servant,  who,  when  he  ap- 
peared, was  requested  to  bring  a  lighted  taper. 

Ere  long  the  taper  was  brought,  and  after 
the  servant  had  withdrawn,  A"anwick  tore  ofl^the 
seal  and  ribbon  from  the  roll  he  held,  and  as  he 
opened  it,  Victor's  eyes  rested  upon  his  uncle's 
irill!  With  features  again  set  in  their  firm, 
iron  mould,  the  old  man  raised  the  parchment 
to  the  blaze  of  the  taper.  The  compact  vellum 
began  to  hiss  and  crackle  in  the  flame,  and  as  it 
crisped  and  rolled  in  the  heat,  it  fell  in  charred 
masses  upon  the  table.  Slowly  it  burned,  but 
yet  line  after  line  of  its  inky  import  became  an- 
nihilated, and  at  length  the  work  of  destniction 
was  complete.  Old  Vanwicks  will  was  no 
more. 

Thus  far  had  Victor  AValdamcar  triumphed. 
He  had  succeeded  in  poisoning  the  old  man's 
mind  against  his  grandchild,  by  the  most  subtle 
arts.  He  had  not  dared  to  directly  attack  the 
name  of  Isabella,  but  ho  had  most  basely  tra- 
duced the  fair  fame  of  Alfred  Norcross,  and  by 
a  continuous  siege  of  potty  thrusts  and  stabs  at 
the  cords  of  affection  that  bound  the  old  man 
to  his  son's  daughter,  he  had  at  length  seen  the 
estrangement  complete.  But  the  game  was  not 
yet  won,  for  without  a  will,  Isabella  was  the  di- 
rect lineal  heir.  A  new  will  must  be  made,  and 
to  this  end,  and  that  he  might  bo  the  heir,  Vic- 
tor Waldamear  determined  to  set  himself  at 
work.  He  was  now  Vanwick's  sole  confidant, 
and  he  held  no  doubts  of  his  success.  Already 
the  broad  lands  and  the  bright  gold  of  his  uncle 
seemed  his  own,  and  not  a  pang  of  remorse 
reached  his  heart,  as  he  thought  of  the  poor,  in- 
nocent being  whom  he  had  so  foully  wronged 
out  of  her  birthright. 


Isabella  was  not  entirely  happy  when  she 
turned  her  steps  towards  the  dwelling  which  her 
husband  had  procured,  nor  was  she  really  sad. 
The  knowledge  that  she  had  been  utterly  dis- 
carded by  her  grandfather  was  a  source  of  sor- 
row, for  she  had  loved  the  old  man  well ;  but 
the  thought  that  she  had  a  husband  who  loved 
her  cheered  her  on,  and  when  at  length  she 
found  herself  clasped  to  that  husband's  bosom, 
the  clouds  were  all  rolled  away,  and  she  smiled 
in  joy. 

"  Alfred,"  said  she,  "here  in  this  humble  cot 
we  must  make  our  home,  for  my  grandfather 
has  forbidden  me  ever  to  enter  his  dwelling 
again." 

"  Then  ho  has  disinherited  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  he  disowns  me." 

"  Then,"  said  Alfred,  while  his  fine  features 
were  lighted  up  by  a  noble  pride,  and  he  clasped 
his  young  wife  more  closely  to  his  bosom,  "  we 
will  show  him  how  independent  we  can  be.  I 
am  soiTy  that  ho  still  clings  to  his  dislike  of  rac, 
but  if  I  live  he  shall  yet  see  that  I  bear  him  no 
malice  in  return.  When  my  father  urged  your 
father  into  that  unfortunate  speculation  by 
which  they  both  were  ruined,  he  thought  to  do 
him  a  pecuniary  benefit,  but  God  ruled  it  other- 
wise. Now,  if  Mr.  Vanwick  will  still  hunt  me 
down  for  the  result  of  my  father's  doings,  then 
he  is  at  liberty  so  to  do  ;  and  for  my  poverty, 
too,  I  suppo'C  he  hates  me;  but  look  np,  dear- 
est Isabella;  with  my  pencil  I  can  yet  carve  out 
a  fortune,  or  at  least  a  comfortable  means  of 
sustenance.  You  do  not  mourn  for  the  loss  of 
your  grandfather's  estate,  Isabella  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Alfred,  I  coveted  it  not ;  nor  do  I 
miss  a  thing  I  never  possessed.  One  source  of 
regret  alone  is  mine — I  have  loved  my  grand- 
father, and  I  am  sorry  that  he  appreciates  it 
not." 

"  Your  grandfather  has  not  come  to  this  con- 
clusion without  some  assistance  from  another 
quarter,''  said  Alfred,  with  a  spice  of  bitterness 
in  lii-i  manner.  "  Victor  Waldamear  has  had  a 
hand  in  it  all.     Ills  eyes  hare  long  been  opened 


to  the  possession  of  old  Vanwiek's  property' 
and  thus  has  his  grasping  ambition  begun  to 
reach  its  object." 

"  You  speak  truly,  Alfred.  But  let  us  think 
no  more  about  it.  Wc  c.in  m.ike  oor  home 
happy  without  my  grandfather's  money,  and  if 
Victor  succeeds  in  gaining  the  estate,  I  shall 
not  envy  him  his  possession." 

Within  the  apartment  where  the  young  conple 
stood,  there  v,'as  an  easel,  npon  which  was  an 
unfinished  landscape ;  but  yet  enongh  had  been 
placed  upon  the  canvass  to  show  that  the  hand 
that  had  done  it,  carried  a  bold  and  easy  pencil. 
The  coloring  was  true  to  nature,  and  the  soft 
blending  of  the  lights  and  shades  betrayed  an 
artistic  taste  and  skill.  Albert  Norcross  was  a 
fair  painter,  and  already  had  he  engaged  work 
enough  to  more  than  support  him  through  the 
year,  and  he  was  sure  of  his  money  as  fast  as  he 
could  turn  off  his  pictures.  As  Isabella  last 
spoke,  her  husband  clasped  her  once  more  to 
his  bosom,  and  then  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her 
fair  brow,  he  seated  himself  at  his  easel. 

Poor  Isabella  !  As  she  stood  and  gazed  upon 
her  husband  as  he  now  plied  his  brush,  she 
dreamed  not  that  the  sweet  flowers  she  had 
culled  co'M  be  armed  with  thorns.  In  the  in- 
nocence of  her  love,  she  had  not  thought  of  the 
future,  or  if  she  had,  'twas  only  as  that  love  had 
pictured  it.  Alfred,  too,  looked  only  through 
the  eyes  of  love,  and  he  never  once  thought  t  f 
the  stcrmr  realities  that  sometimes  go  to  make 
up  the  counts  of  life. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  young  artist  had 
finished  his  picture,  and,  according  to  promise, 
he  prepared  to  set  forth  for  the  dwelling  of  its 
purchaser.  The  man  for  whom  he  had  painted 
it,  lived  some  ten  miles  distant,  and  having 
kissed  his  pretty  wife,  he  took  the  product  of 
his  labor  under  his  arm  and  started  off.  The 
forenoon  was  well  advanced  when  he  left  his 
dwelling,  but  he  promised  to  be  back  before 
dark,  and  Isabella  smiled  as  she  bade  him  God 
speed. 

Isabella  sang  and  played  the  honrs  away,  till 
the  afternoon  drew  towards  its  close,  and  then 
she  seated  herself  in  the  small  flower-garden  to 
watch  for  tlie  return  of  her  husband.  An  hour 
passed  away,  and  she  arose  fiom  her  scat  and 
walked  around  the  garden, — then  she  went  out 
into  the  road  and  looked  off  in  the  direction 
from  which  her  husband  would  come ;  but  sho 
saw  him  not,  and  once  more  she  resumed  her 
seat.  Half  an  hour  more  passed,  and  a  heavy, 
black  cloud,  which  Isabella  had  not  before  no- 
ticed, came  lowering  about  her,  and  ere  long  the 
heavy  rain-drops  began  to  fall.  The  young 
wife  reluctantly  left  her  scat  in  the  garden,  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  house  ;  but  hardly  had  sho 
gained  it  ere  the  rain  began  to  fall  faster,  and 
fi:fal  gusts  swept  up  from  the  cloud-laden  hori- 
zon. The  dust  and  dry  leaves  danced  in  the 
air,  the  wind  whistled  louder,  and  a  curtain  of 
almost  impenetrable  blackness  was  drawn  over 
the  earth.  Isabella  peered  forth  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  when  she  could  no  longer  see  even 
the  trees  that  surroimded  her  dwelling,  she 
.shrank  back  from  the  window  and  sank  upon  a 
stool  near  her  husband's  easel. 

Slowly  and  heavily  wore  away  another  hour. 
Isabella  arose  from  her  stool  and  went  to  the 
window.  The  rain  was  fulling  in  torrents,  and 
the  vivid  lightning  had  begnn  to  dance  in  the 
heavens.  Peal  after  peal  of  thunder  roared 
along  the  lightning-tracked  space,  and  at  every 
shock  the  poor  young  wife's  heart  sank  lower 
and  lower  in  her  bosom.  Once  she  opened  the 
door,  and  would  have  rushed  forth  into  the 
darkness,  but  she  quailed  before  the  raging 
storm-giant,  and  shrank  trembling  back. 

Already  had  the  disconsolate  woman's  mind 
begnn  to  waver  beneath  its  load  of  fearful 
doubt,  when  she  thought  she  detected  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  footfall  without.  She  sprang 
towards  the  door,  threw  it  open,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  her  husband  caught  her  in  his  arms  ; 
she  did  not  rest  her  weight  ujion  him.  however, 
for  in  a  moment  she  realized  that  he  trembled 
with  weakness,  and  taking  him  fondly  by  the 
arm,  she  led  him  to  a  seat. 

Alfred  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  his  limbs 
were  cold  and  shivering,  and  though  he  smiled 
in  answer  to  his  wife's  earnest  inquiries,  yet  his 
smiles  were  weak  and  sickly,  and  they  dwelt 
only  for  a  moment  upon  the  surface  of  his 
countenance,  and  then  faded  away  before  the 
power  of  pain  and  almost  utter  exhaustion. 

lie  explained  to  his  wife  that  he  had  been 
oliligcd  to  wait  some  time  for  his  patron,  and 
that  in  half  an  hour  after  he  started  on  his  way 
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home,  he  was  overtaken  Iiy  the  storm.  The 
uiter  dii'kness  eiivclopccl  th.',  i)iuh  with  »n  im- 
penetrable palL  and  lie  had  been  otiliged  almost 
literally  to  feel  out  his  course.  Oftiii  had  he 
fallen  over  the  undistinguishahlo  obstacles  that 
lay  in  the  road,  and  had  the  distance  been  many 
rods  further,  ho  could  not  have  dragged  his  ex- 
hausted limbs  to  his  home. 

With  fearful  forebodings,  Isabella  assisted  her 
husband  to  his  bed,  for  his  face  was  already 
flushed  wich  a  burning  glow,  his  breath  was  liot, 
and  his  pulse  beat  with  a  feverish  quickness. 
She  watched  by  his  side  all  night,  and  on  the 
next  morning  a  raging  fever  had  set  in.  One 
of  the  neighbors  children  was  sent  fur  a  physi- 
cian, and  when  he  arrived,  he  pronounced  Alfred 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  most  malignant 
fever,  at  the  same  time  assuring  Isabella  that 
the  ease  of  her  liusband  was  one  of  extreme 
doubt.  He  ministered,  however,  for  the  relief 
of  the  patient,  and  promised  to  call  again  on 
the  morrow. 

A  month  jiassed  away,  and  Alfred  had  not 
yet  left  his  sick  bed,  though  the  fearful  crisis 
had  passed  and  he  was  fast  recovering.  The 
physician  had  discontinued  his  daily  visits,  hav- 
ing left  orders  for  the  patient's  diet,  with  some 
simple  restoratives,  and  the  young  painter  had 
begun  to  hope  again.  Isabella  was  sitting  by 
the  side  of  her  husband's  bed,  and  a  tear  which 
she  could  not  repress,  stole  down  her  pale 
check. 

"  Isabella,"  faintly  articulated  the  sick  man, 
"  what  means  that  tear  V 

"  'Tis  nothing,  Albert." 

"  'Tis  something,  Isabella,  for  that  sad  look 
which  accompanies  it,  speaks  to  me  of  some- 
thing more  than  fatigue.  Come,  keep  no  secrets 
from  me.     What  has  luippened  ;" 

"  Albert,"  returned  the  fond  wife,  in  a  tremu- 
lous tone,  "  I  know  not  why  I  should  keep  it 
from  you,  for  you  must  soon  know  it.  But  you 
will  not  Futfer  it  to  prey  upon  your  mind,  my 
husband  >" 

"  Speak,  Isabella.  Tell  me  all,  and  if  you 
can  bear  up  under  it,  I  shall  not  fall  beneath  its 
knowledge." 

"  Tiicn,  Albert,  we  are — arc — " 

'■  Go  en,  ray  wife." 

"  We  are  penniless !  no  food,  no  fuel,  and  no 
means  of  procuring  them  !" 

"Penniless  !"  murmured  the  young  man,  gaz- 
ing half  vacantly  into  the  face  of  his  wife.  "  I 
had  thouaht  not  of  that.  Penniless,  and,  alas  ! 
how  debt,  too,  must  have  crejit  upon  us !" 

"  No,  no,  Alfred ;  thank  God,  wo  ai-e  not  in 
debt." 

"  Not  in  debt,  Isabella  '  What  can  have  sus- 
tained us  thus  far!  Surely,  my  little  stock  of 
money  could  not  have  gone  so  far." 

"  I  have  paid  it  all,  my  husband,  but  I  can 
pay  no  more." 

'■  You  told  me  not  that  you  had  money, 
Isabella." 

"  I  had  jewelry,  Albert." 

"  0,  God  !  and  has  it  come  to  this  t"  bitterly 
cried  the  poor  man,  as  he  [)laccd  his  emaciated 
hand  upon  his  throbbing  brow.  '■  Would  to 
heaven  that  I  miglit  have  suffered  this  alone ; 
but  that  you,  you,  Isabella,  should  be  thus 
dragged  info  misery  with  me,  is  insupportable. 
O,  why  did  you  become  my  wife  ;" 

"  Alfred,"  uttered  the  wife,  while  the  tears 
coursed  faster  down  her  cheeks,  "  do  not  add  to 
what  we  already  suffer.  I  can  bt  ar  up  under  all 
but  such  unkindness,  for  'tis  unkind  thus  to 
speak  of  our  united  love.  But,  my  husband, 
there  is  one  more  source  of  hope." 

"  And  that — " 

"  If  to  seek  my  grandfatlier." 

"  O,  Isabella,  my  proud  heart  shrinks  from 
such  a  course.  You  would  only  bo  spurned 
from  his  door,  and  treated  with  cold-hearted 
indignity  and  reproach.  This  would  make  our 
misery  greater." 

'■  Then  let  him  spurn  me.  I  will  at  least  sec 
him  and  tell  him  how  wc  suffer.  He  was  my 
father's  father,  and  he  will — he  must,  have  some 
compassion." 

"  Then  he  would  have  shown  it  ere  this." 

"  He  may  not  have  known  our  situation." 

"  He  must  have  heard  of  my  sickness." 

"Ay,  but  he  cannot  know  how  we  now  suf- 
fer. Yes,  Alfred,  I  will  go  to  him,  and  if  he 
spurns  me,  wc  can  but  suffer  on." 

The  sick  man  gized  into  the  face  of  his  wife, 
but  he  spoke  no  further.  The  thought  that  his 
Isabella  m\fst  go  to  beg  for  him  harrowed  up 
his  soul  with  an  anguish  more  painful  than 
the  disease  und-r  which  he  h.ad  suffered. 


Since  Isabella  had  been  banished  from  his 
house,  old  Solomon  Vanwick  had  been  growing 
moody  and  morose.  He  had  entertained  no 
thought  of  recalling  her,  nor  had  he  swerved 
one  grain  from  his  resolution  of  utterly  disin- 
heriting her  ;  but  yet  he  missed  her  sweet  smile 
and  her  merry  song,  and  no  art  of  Victor  Wal- 
damear's  could  make  him  glad.  The  old  man, 
however,  would  not  own,  even  to  himself,  that 
'twas  Isabella's  absence  that  made  him  sad ;  he 
rather  persuaded  himself  that  'twas  the  sin  of 
ingratitude  she  had  committed,  and  in  this  opin- 
ion Victor  endeavored  to  sirengthen  him.  Van- 
wick's  health  was  evidently  failing,  and  his 
scheming  nephew  began  to  fear  that  he  would 
die  without  making  another  will;  but  at  length 
the  old  man  was  brought  to  the  point  and  a 
notary  was  sent  for.  He  spoke  of  his  grand- 
daughter, but  Victor  kept  strict  watch  that  the 
poison  failed  not  in  its  work  upon  his  mind; 
and  whenever  some  spark  of  paternal  kindness 
would  for  a  moment  struggle  to  throw  its  beams 
over  his  bosom,  the  nephew  would  dash  it  out 
with  a  cold  stream  of  insinuating  slander. 

Within  the  old  man's  library  sat  Victor  Wal- 
damcar  and  the  notary.  Vanwick  was  there, 
and  he  dictated  to  the  official  while  the  new  will 
was  being  made.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
hundreds,  which  were  bequeathed  to  some  of 
the  old  servants,  the  whole  vast  estate  was  made 
over  to  Victor.  The  young  man's  eyes  sparkled 
as  he  heard  the  orders  given  which  were  to  make 
him  the  sole  heir,  and  he  dared  not  hold  up  his 
head  lest  his  too  palpable  emotions  should  be 
seen. 

"  That  is  all,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  gave 
the  last  clause  of  the  will. 

"  And  have  you  nothing  for  your  grandchild, 
the  gentle  Isabella?"  asked  the  notary,  with 
considerable  surprise. 

'•  Isabella,  sir,  has,  by  her  ungrateful  conduct, 
alienated  herself,"  returned  Victor,  quickly,  lest, 
if  time  were  given,  his  uncle  might  relent. 

"  Mr.  Vanwick,"  continued  the  notary,  seem- 
ing to  take  little  notice  of  what  the  nephew  had 
said,  "  by  law,  without  a  will,  Isabella  is  your 
soli  heir — the  daughter — the  only  child  of  your 
own  only  son.  Is  it  your  firm  intent  that  she 
be  thus  cut  off?" 

"  I  tell  thee  yes,  old  man,"  said  Victor. 

The  notary  noticed  not  the  young  speaker, 
but  he  kept  his  eyes  riveted  upon  the  face  of 
Solomon  Vanwick. 

"It  is,  it  is,"  at  length  murmured  the  old 
man,  in  a  slightly  faltering  voice.  "  She  has 
been  very  unkind,  very  ungrateful  to  me,  and 
I—" 

Vanwick  hesitated,  and  for  a  moment  Victor 
trembled,  but  his  assurance  came  quickly  to  his 
aid,  and  he  said  : 

"  My  uncle  would  not  thus  have  cut  her  off, 
but  that  young  Norcross  stood  ready  to  grasp 
his  money.  Into  his  hands  Vanwick  desires  not 
that  his  property  should  fall ;  but,  if  at  any  time 
Isabella  needs  assistance,  or  when  I  can  see 
signs  of  her  repentance,  I  shall  assist  her.  though 
I  trust  that  long  years  will  yet  pass  ere  tliis  last 
testament  of  my  dear  uncle's  will  need  to  be 
administered,  and  he  himself  may  yet  see  what 
the  girl  deserves." 

Young  Waldamcar  spoke  this  with  the  most 
hypocritical  sycophancy ;  bnt  it  seemed  to  revive 
the  drooping  purposes  of  the  old  man,  for  with 
a  quick,  nervous  movement,  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  saying,  as  he  did  so : 

"  The  will  is  as  I  wish  it.  Give  it  to  me,  sir, 
and  let  me  sign  it.  I  said  it, — I  gave  her  warn- 
ing, and  I  told  her  she  was  discarded  forever. 
'Twas  her  own  fault." 

Old  Vanwick  spread  the  parchment  out  be- 
fore him  and  after  running  his  e3'es  over  it,  he 
seized  the  pen  and  dipped  it  into  the  inkstand. 
There  was  a  nervous  twitching  about  the  mus- 
cles of  his  face,  and  a  strange,  lustrous  fire  shot 
forth  from  his  eyes.  The  pen  had  not  yet 
touched  the  document. 

"  Sign  !  sign !"  whispered  Victor,  as  he  sprang 
to  the  old  man's  side.  "  Here — here  is  the 
place !"' 

"  Yes,  I  will  sign  it,"  murmured  Vanwick. 
"  She  is  not  worthy ;  she  shall  not  touch  a  penny 
of  it.     I  said  it,  and  I  must  not  swerve." 

"  Then  sign  I  sign  !" 

••  Hark  !  hark !  D'd  I  not  hear  a  voice  ?"  ut- 
tered the  old  man,  still  grasping  the  pen,  and 
raising  his  hand.  "  'Twas  her  voice !  'Twas 
Isabella's !" 

"  No,  no,  she  has  forgotten  you,  my  dear  un- 
cle," urged  Victor,  while  the  sweat  began  to 
stand  upon  his  brow.     "  Sign  the  will !     Sign  .'' 


At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment 
was  thrown  open,  and  Isabella,  all  pale  and 
trembling,  entered  the  room.  Her  eyes  caught 
the  scene  before  her,  but  she  dwelt  upon  none 
save  her  gramlf.ither,  and  towards  him  she  cast 
a  look  of  imploring,  tearful  agony.  A  moment 
the  old  man  gazed  upon  the  form  of  his  grand- 
child, then  his  lips  trembled  ;  the  fire  of  his  rye 
changed  to  a  still  stranger  glow,  a  tear  started 
forth  upon  his  long  gray  eyelashes,  and  slightly 
raising  his  hands  towards  where  she  stood,  ho 
murmured  : 

"  Isabella — my  child — forgive  j'our  poor  old 
grandfather.  I  forgot  the  warm  love  of  your 
young  heart ;  but  let  nil  be  forgotten — forgiven. 
You  have  come  back  to — you  are — you  are — 
Isabella.  Victor — take  away  this  black  curtain 
— it  shuts  her  out.  Take  it  away — it  makes  all 
dark ! " 

"  Tiie  vi-ill !  Sign  it !  sign  it !"  gasped  the 
nephew,  as  he  laid  his  touch  upon  the  hand  that 
still  held  the  inked  pen. 

That  hand  rested  upon  the  table,  and  it 
moved  not.  It  still  clutched  the  pen,  but  it 
made  no  motion  towards  the  unfinished  will. 
The  old  man's  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  his 
grandchild,  but  their  firo  was  gone,  and  they 
looked  cold  and  glassy.  The  notary  stepped 
fonvard  and  raised  Vanwick's  hand  from  the 
table,  but  it  fell  back  with  a  dull,  leaden  mo- 
tion, and  the  unused  pen  fell  from  its  grasp. 
Solomon  Vanwick  was  dead  ! 

Victor  Waldamcar  shrank  back  pale  and 
trembling  from  the  scene ;  he  dared  not  speak, 
for  ir!  the  presence  of  the  dead  his  conscience 
shook  off  its  slazy  folds  and  stung  him.  Isabella 
sprang  forward  and  threw  'her  arms  rbout  the 
neck  of  her  grandfather's  corpse.  She  kissed 
the  marble  brow,  she  bathed  the  pale  face  with 
her  tears,  and  then  turning  her  cj-es  towards 
the  notary,  she  murmured  : 

"  He  forgave  me !  He  forgave  me  ere  he 
died  !  You  heard  him,  sir,  did  you  not  1  He 
loved  me — he  loved  me — I  ask  no  more." 

******  :!t 

"  Mr.  Waldamcar,"  said  the  old  notary,  after 
the  party  had  withdrawn  from  the  study,  "hence- 
forth you  must  regard  Isabella  as  the  raler  of 
this  place.  Whatever  may  have  been  your 
aims,  or  what  schemes  you  may  have  used  to 
attain  them,  you  yourself  best  know;  but  you 
must  now  be  aware  that  there  is  nothing  here 
for  your  ambition  to  feed  upon  further.  That 
will  which  was  to  have  robbed  a  child  of  her 
birthright  is  yet  unfinished,  and  he  who  alone 
could  have  done  it  is  now  no  more  on  earth.  A 
wise  Hand  held  him  back  from  the  fatal  deed, 
and  even  his  own  hand  shrank  from  it.  And 
now,''  the  old  man  continued,  turning  to  Isa- 
bella, •'  let  the  servants  see  that  nothing  is  trou- 
bled till  my  friends  arrive  to  settle  the  estate. 
The  funeral  may,  if  you  choose,  be  at  your  own 
arrangement,  or  I  will  take  its  charge  upon 
myself.'' 

Isabella  was  too  much  bewildered  by  what 
had  passed  to  take  anything  of  moment  upon 
herself.  One  thing  alone  seemed  uppermost  in 
her  mind, — her  grandfather  had  forgiven  her! 
Then  came  the  thought  that  she  and  her  hu.s- 
band  should  suft'er  no  more,  and  in  the  midst  of 
her  whelming  emotions,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  wept. 

I  need  not  tell  how  the  servants  sneered  at 
Victor  Wahlamear.  when  he  went  disappointed 
and  di-sgraced  away  from  the  dwelling  where 
his  schemings  had  failed,  nor  need  I  tell  how 
the  servants  laughed  and  cried  by  turns  when 
they  knew  that  their  young  mistress  was  re- 
stored to  them.  Isabella  mourned  for  her  grand- 
sire,  but  yet  the  smiles  of  joy  began  soon  to 
bloom  around  her.  Her  dear  husband  was 
restored  to  health^the  wealth  of  her  father's 
house  was  hers,  and  the  deadly  shafts  of  the 
traducer  had  fallen  powerless  and  harmless 
about  her.  They  had.  indeed,  caused  her  some 
hours  of  anguish,  but  now  they  had  fallen  back 
upon  the  evil  man  who  had  sent  them  forth, 
and  they  stung  him,  and  the  poison  he  had  in- 
landed  for  others,  fell  to  his  own  portion. 

HU.\<i  VHY    AXD  HUgSI.\. 

What  people  has  suffered  more  than  my  poor 
Hungary  has  from  Kussia  1  Shall  I  bate  the 
people  of  Russia  for  it  ?  O,  never.  I  have  but 
pity  and  Christian  brotherly  love  for  it.  It  is 
the  Government — it  is  the  principle  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  makes  every  drop  of  my  blood 
boil,  which  must  fall  if  Hungary  shall  live.  We 
were  for  centuries  in  war  against  the  Turks, 
and  God  knows  what  wc  suffered  by  it.  But 
past  is  p.ist.  Now  we  have  a  common  enemy  ; 
thus  we  have  a  common  interest.  A  mutual 
esteem  and  love  rules  where  our  fathers  have 
fought. — Kcssitth. 


[Written  for  Glea-son's  Pictorial.] 
MAX. 

BT  H.VTTON  SMrra.  ' 

Who  or  what  is  man  ?    !.'<  he  merely  flesh 
And  blood.  Utto  otlior  animals?    Arrayed 
In  dilTorent  garh,  the  only  difference? 
And  ha.s  he  in.'itinct  only — like  the  birdfl 
Of  the  air,  and  all  the  aniiiinls  wliich  live 
Upon  the  earth— with  which  to  guide  himself 
Through  life  ?     No,  no  ;  he  ha.s  a  mind  to  thinlt — 
To  rca.son  :  and  a  tongue  to  speak  I     { Alas  ! 
How  few  can  guide  their  gifts  aright  1)    But  then 
To  prove  man's  capability  of  tliought, 
Behold  his  commerce  and  his  laws  1     Nor  haa 
He  even  yet  attained  the  zenith  of  all  things 
Earthly.     His  varied  products  show  tliat  mucli 
He  h.xs  improved — f.ir  more  has  yet  to  come. 

Happily  and  willingly  we  will  view 
His  great  and  glorious  mission  upon  earth. 
'Twas  not  to  think  of  nought  but  worldly  thin|^ 
But  to  devote  his  worship  to  his  Cod. 
All  animals  on  earth — all  birds  of  the  air — 
All  fishes  of  the  watery  deep  do  die, 
And  live  no  more  ;  tlierc  is  their  end.     But  man 
Had  a  mission  to  fulfil :  tiiat  mission 
Was  to  save  his  soul  I     lie  lias  a  second 
Life.    First  he  lives — then  dies — and  after  deatli 
He  lives  aecording  to  hi.s  works  on  earth. 
Bostoix,  Mass.,  February^  18,'2. 


TUB  C.VISES  OF  B.VrKBITI.VO. 

But  there  is  another  very-  important  consider- 
ation to  be  weighed  by  those  who  arc  fearful  of 
encouraging  amusements,  espeeially  amonarst 
their  poorer  brethren.  What  are  the  generality 
of  people  to  do,  or  to  think  of,  for  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  each  day,  if  they  are  not  allowed 
to  busy  themselves  with  .some  form  of  recreation? 
Here  is  this  infinite  creature,  man,  who  looks 
before  and  after,  whose  swiftness  of  thought  in 
such,  even  among  tlie  dullest  of  the  species,  as 
would,  perhaps,  astonish  the  brightest,  who  are 
apt  to  imagine  thctt  none  think  but  themselves; 
and  you  fancj-  that  he  can  be  quite  contented 
with  providing  warmth  and  food  forhimself  and 
those  he  has  to  love  and  cherish,  i'ood  and 
warmth !  content  with  that !  not  he ;  and  we 
should  greatly  despise  him  if  he  could  be.  Why 
is  it  that  in  all  ages  small  towns  and  remote  vil- 
lages have  fostered  little  malignities  of  all  kinds  ? 
The  true  answer  is,  that  pco])lc  will  backbite  one 
another  to  any  extent  rather  than  not  be  amused. 
Nay,  so  str.'^ng  is  this  desire  for  something  to  go 
on  that  may  break  the  monotony  of  life,  that 
people,  not  otherwise  ill-natured,  are  pleased 
with  the  misfortune  of  their  neighbors,  solely 
because  it  gives  something  to  think  of,  some- 
thing to  talk  about.  They  imagine  how  the 
principal  actors  and  sufferers  concerned  in  the 
misfortune  will  bear  it;  Avhat  they  will  do  ;  how 
they  will  look  ;  and  so  the  dull  bystander  forms 
a  sort  of  drama  for  himself. — He  would,  perhaps, 
be  told  that  it  is  wicked  for  him  to  go  to  such  an 
entertainment;  he  makes  one  out  for  himself, 
not  always  innocently. —  Companions  of  my  Soli- 
tude. 


t     mm^     > 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
WI.'VThR. 

BT    HARTHA    CUUTIS. 

Stern  winter  is  here  with  his  cold,  frosty  breath. 
All  nature  is  wearing  au  aspect  of  death  ; 
The  blast  whistles  shrill  through  the  tall  forest  trees. 
And  dried  leaves  are  upborne  on  the  burr}  ing  breeae. 

Eartli's  bosom  is  clad  in  her  mantle  of  snow. 
And  bound  with  frost-chains  is  the  rivulet's  flow ; 
The  gay  birds  of  summer  have  taken  their  flight. 
The  flowerets  are  de;ul,  'neath  the  cold,  icy  blight. 

But  soon  will  the  spring-time  enliven  the  scene. 
And  deck  the  chilled  earth  in  its  gannents  of  green  ; 
The  birdlings  will  come  from  their  bright  southern  skies, 
And  the  flowers  from  their  cold  resting-place  will  arise. 

Thus  'neath  the  dread  finger  of  death  we  may  fade. 

And  the  north  wind  may  blow  o'er  the  place  where  we  're 

laid; 
But  Jesus  will  guide  us.  wlien  death's  winter's  o'er. 
Mid  the  spring-time  of  bliss,  our  God  to  adore. 
Scituale,  Mass.,  February,  18.02. 

1        M   ■    »        I 

PURSCIT  OF  PLEAf^URB. 

We  smile  at  the  ignorance  of  the  savage  who 
cuts  down  the  tree  in  order  to  reach  its  fruits ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  a  blunder  of  this  description 
is  made  bv  every  person  who  is  over-eager  and 
impatient  in  the  pursuit  of  ])leasure.  To  such 
the  present  moment  is  everything,  and  the  future 
is  nothing;  he  borrows,  therefore,  from  the  fu- 
ture at  a  most  usurious  and  ruinous  intere-t ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  he  finds  the  tone  of 
his  feelings  impaired,  his  self-respect  diminished, 
his  health  of  mind  and  t)ody  destroyed,  and  lif'j 
reduced  to  its  very  dreg,  at  a  time,  when,  hu- 
manly speaking,  the  greatest  portion  of  its 
comforts  should  be  still  before  him. —  CKanning. 

THE  TRCii:  wirn. 

She  is  of  gentler  nature,  softer,  dearer : 

Of  daily  life,  the  active,  kindly  cheerer; 

With  generous  bosom,  age  or  childhood  shielding. 

And  in  the  storm  of  life  though  moved,  uuxiclding. 

Strengt!i  in  her  pentlencfts.  hope  in  her  sorrow. 

AVliose  darkest  liour  some  rays  of  brightness  N>rro\v 

From  better  days  to  conie ;  who.se  meek  devotion 

t'Hhu.-^  every  wayward  passion's  wild  commotion  : 

Bold  from  affection,  if  by  nature  fearful. 

With  varying  brow.  .»yid.  tender,  anxious,  cheerful. 

This  is  meet  partner  for  the  loftiest  mlud, 

ITIth  erown  «  hehnet  sracsd — r«a.  this  is  wsmsn'icind. 
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MR.  HUDSOIV. 

Mr.  Hadson  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  Irish 
comedians  we  have  ever  seen  ;  and  during  his 
late  engagement  at  the  Howard  Athena;nra, 
where  he  has  supported  Madame  Anna  Thillon 
in  her  role  of  characters  so  successfully,  he  has 
shown  himself  a  most  excellent  vocalist,  as  well 
as  fine  actor.  We  have  before  referred  in  these 
pages  to  his  birthplace,  and  other  matters  touch- 
ing his  life  and  early  career.  He  has  made  a 
large  circle  of  friends  in  this  city  by  his  chaste 
performance  upon  the  stage,  and  his  gentlemanly 
deportment  in  private.  Mr.  Hudson  has  the  full 
rich  Irish  brogue,  and  he  knows  so  well  how  to 
use  it,  too,  that  he  rarely  fails  to  make  a  de- 
cided "  hit "  in  every  character  he  assumes,  and 
in  his  songs  decidedly  excels  even  Brougham, 
who  is  his  superior  as  a  general  actor.  Mr.  H. 
will  return  to  this  city,  ere  long,  with  Madame 
Anna  Thillon,  when  they  will  once  more  perform 
an  engagement  at  the  Howard  Athenieum. 


THE  PRODCCTIOIVS  OF  ZAXTE. 

My  visit  to  Zante  was  during  the  season  of  the 
currant  vintage,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  method  of  preparing  this  fruit 
for  the  foreign  market.  Tlie  vines  which  pro- 
duce these  delicious  little  grapes  were  originally 
natives  of  Corinth,  whence  they  derive  the 
name  which  modern  usage  has  corrupted  into 
curraEt.  They  have  been  found  to  thrive  re- 
markably well  in  Zante,  and  no  produce  yields 
so  great  a  profit  to  the  cultivator.  When  suffi- 
ciently ripe  they  are  taken  from  the  vine  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  common  grape,  and  placed 
on  a  drying  ground,  expressly  prepared  for 
them,  in  layers  of  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Dur- 
ing the  time  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  they 
are  occasionally  turned  and  swept  into  heaps, 
until  they  are  entirely  detached  from  the  stalk, 
when  they  are  fit  for  exportation.  The  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  to  the  vintage  at  this 
time  is  rain,  which  causes  the  fruit  to  deteriorate 
in  value,  or  become  utterly  worthless ;  but  this 
is  a  disaster  of  rare  occurrence  in  a  climate 
where  it  seldom  rains  in  summer  before  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  It  appears  that  England  con- 
sumes more  currants  than  the  whole  world  put 
together;  should,  therefore,  the  whim  of  fashion 
cause  any  change  in  the  national  taste  for  plum- 
puddings  and  mincc-pies,  not  only  the  cultivators 
of  Zante,  but  those  of  a  great  part  of  the  Morca, 
would  be  utterly  ruined  ;  for,  however  excellent 
these  tiny  grapes  may  be,  when  applied  to  their 
present  uses,  they  are  utterly  valuoles'  for  mak- 
ing wines,  or  any  species  of  liquor. — Spei^cer's 
Travels  in  European  Turkey. 


A  SNARE  STORY. 

A  citizen  of  Lynn,  some  time  since,  killed  a 
black  snake  in  the  "  Lynn  Woods,"  and  tying  a 
string  to  it,  he  dragged  it  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  to  his  home,  in  the  thickly  settled  part 
of  the  town.  This  was  in  the  afternoon.  On 
the  next  morning,  a  large,  live  black  snake  was 
found  lying  by  the  side  of  the  dead  one,  and  had 
evidently  followed  the  track  of  its  mate  till  it 
had  overtaken  it.  This  act  seems  to  show  an 
instinct  and  affection  on  the  part  of  his  "  snake- 
ship,"  equal  to  that  exhibited  by  some  two-legged 
animals. — Bay  State. 


PORTRAIT    OF   MB.    HDD90N,    THE    IRISH    COMKDIAN. 


VIEW  OF  HOIVOLCLC. 

The  view  presented  below  represents  Honolulu, 
the  chief  town  of  Oalm,  one  of  the  group  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean, 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  of  the  royal  navy, 
in  1778,  and  named  by  him  after  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Honolulu  is  the  royal  residence,  and  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  contains  a  large  number  of  in- 
habitants, and  many  American  residents.  The 
eftbrts  of  American  missionaries  have  introduced 
a  high  degree  of  civilization  among  the  natives. 
Their  habits  are  materially  improved,  their  resi- 
dences rendered  neat  and  comfortable,  and  reli- 
gious and  intellectual  culture  is  now  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all.  These  islands  embraced 
Christianity  many  years  ago. 


The  group  consists  ot  ten  islands,  of  which 
eight  are  inhabited.  They  lie  at  about  a  third 
of  the  distance  from  the  western  coast  of  Mexico 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  China.  In  1778  the  total 
population  was  estimated  at  400,000,  but  wars 
and  the  ravages  of  epidemic  and  other  diseases, 
introduced  by  Europeans,  have  materially  dimin- 
ished this  total.  In  the  meantime  the  white  co- 
lonial population  has  rapidly  increased. 

The  principal  islands  are  Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee, 
Maui,  or  Mowee,  Oahu,  Tauai,  or  Alooi,  and 
Nihau,  or  Oneehow,  which  is  celebrated  for  its 
culture  and  production  of  the  yam.  Most  of  the 
islands  are  volcanic,  and  they  contain  some 
mountains  of  great  height.  Mouna  Roa  ard 
Mouna  Kea  are  about  15,000  feet  high.  The 
climate  is  warm,  but  not  unhealthy ;  the  winter 


season  is  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  heavy  rains. 
— The  only  animals  found  by  Captain  Cook 
were  a  small  species  of  hogs,  and  dogs,  and  a 
kind  of  rat ;  but  horses,  cattle,  and  other  domes- 
tic animals  have  been  introduced  by  the  Euro- 
peans. The  coasts  abound  with  sea-fowl.  The 
principal  vegetable  products  are  yam,  bread- 
fruit, cocoa-nut  and  strawberry ;  oranges,  grapes 
and  other  vegetables  have  been  introduced,  and 
thrive  abundantly.  Sandal  wood,  which  is  burned 
in  the  temples  of  the  Chinese,  was  formerly 
found  here  in  abundance,  and  American  vessels 
at  one  time  almost  monopolized  the  trade  in  it. 

The  natives  are  a  peculiar  race,  tall,  well- 
formed  and  handsome,  with  black  or  brown  hair, 
frequently  curling  luxuriantly,  and  of  a  clear, 
olive  complexion,  occasionally  a  reddish  brown. 
The  language  is  a  dialect  of  that  spoken  in  the 
Society  Islands.  They  are  mild  and  gentle,  but 
inquisitive  and  intelligent.  Yet  under  their  old 
idolatrous  religion,  they  offered  up  human  sacri- 
fices, and  their  wars  were  bloody. 

Though  European  costumes  have  been  pretty 
generally  introduced,  it  will  be  seen  from  our 
illustrations  that  many  of  the  islanders  yet  cling 
to  their  old  scanty  dresses.  They  are  fond  of 
tattooing  their  persons,  and  among  them  a  pe- 
culiar practice  of  tattooing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
prevails.  The  women  are  very  fond  of  decorat- 
ing their  persons  with  wreaths  and  necklaces  of 
leaves  and  shells. 

We  give  a  picture  of  the  rude  monument  near 
the  shore  of  Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee,  where  Capt. 
Cook,  the  discoverer  of  these  islands,  was  killed 
February  14th,  1779.  A  boat  having  been  sto- 
len by  one  of  the  islanders,  Capt.  Cook  went  on 
shore  to  seize  the  king  of  Owhyhee  and  retain 
him  as  a  hostage  till  the  property  was  restored. 
This  attempt  irritated  the  natives,  who  collected 
around  the  captain's  party  in  great  numbers. 
One  of  the  natives,  armed  with  a  spear  and  stone, 
made  menacing  gestures  to  the  captain.  On  a 
repetition  of  his  hostile  demonstrations.  Cook 
fired  a  charge  of  small  shot  at  him,  which,  fail- 
ing to  penetrate  his  thick  war  mat,  only_ served 
to  exasperate  him  and  encourage  the  other  na- 
tives. Volleys  of  stones  were  hurled  at  the 
marines.  They  were  answered  by  discharges  of 
musketry  on  the  part  of  the  English.  The  com- 
bat soon  became  general.  Capt.  Cook  was  un- 
harmed so  long  as  he  faced  the  enemy,  but  turn- 
ing, to  order  his  men  to  cease  firing,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  his  humanity,  for  he  was  instantly 
stabbed  in  the  back,  and  fell  with  his  face  in  the 
water.  He  was  immediately  seized  by  the  na- 
tives, dragged  by  the  feet,  despatihcd  with  dag- 
gers, and  his  remains  shockingly  abused. 

"  Such  was  the  fate  of  our  most  excellent 
commander !"  says  the  historian  of  his  vovages. 
"  After  a  life  distinguished  by  such  successful 
enterprises,  his  death   can  hardly  be  reckoned 
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premature,  since  ho  lived  to  acconipli<li  the 
great  work  for  which  he  seemed  particularly 
designed,  being  rather  removed  from  the  enjoy- 
ment t'lan  the  acquisition  of  glory." 

We  conclude  our  scries  of  Sandwich  Islands 
ketches  by  the  representation  of  a  dance  got  up 


by  the  natives  to  amuse  the  officers  and  crew  ot 
an  American  frigate,  who  are  seen  "fraterniz- 
ing" with  the  natives  as  spectators  of  one  of 
their  national  dances.  The  natives  are  very  fond 
of  dancing,  and  exhibit  extraordinary  agility 
and   activity   in   the   exercise,   and  not  a  little 


grace.  Their  movements  resemble  not  a  little 
those  of  the  Spanish  cacucha,  being  wild,  irregu- 
lar and  free.  The  accompaniment,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  is  a  hollow  drum  of  peculiar  form, 
beaten  by  the  hand,  and  aided  by  a  sort  of  musi- 
cal chant  and  the  clapping  of  hands.     The  lady, 


who  is  tlie  centre  of  attra<tion,  is  about  to  exe 
cute  a  pirouette,  after  the  fashion  of  our  opera 
dancers,  though  it  must  be  confessed  her  personal 
appearance  is  not  so  elegant  and  attractive  as 
that  of  EUslcr  or  Moiit))laisir.  The  whole  s;ene 
conveys  a  lively  idea  of  the  inhabitants. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  rictorial.] 
LIBERTY. 

BY    T.   J.    GROTJAN, 

All  things  crave  liberty,  from  the  huge  earth 

That  freely  rolls  arouud  the  suu, 
To  the  weak  worm,  which  works  its  weary  way 

Through  bonds  and  darkness  till  new  life  is  won. 

Trees,  plants  and  flowers  proclaim' the  general  law, 
They  burst  the  bands  that  round  their  germ  may  lie, 

And  rising,  bloom  and  flourish,  but  confined, 
They  huger  for  a  season,  droop  and  die. 

And  so  with  man,  the  noblest  of  God's  works, 
Innate  within  his  breast  there  glows  the  spark 

Of  sacred  liberty.     Feebly  it  has  burned, 
But  bright  enough  to  be  the  despofs  mark. 

But  now  the  circling  winds  from  one  bright  shore 
Sweep  round  the  earth,  and  fan  that  spark  to  flame  ; 

And  kindle  in  the  breast  of  nations  love 
Of  liberty  no  tyrant's  power  can  tame. 

Hateful  oppression,  hide  thy  hideous  form, 

The  f  tar  of  liberty  resplendent  beams  ; 
And  batthng  with  the  raging  of  the  storm, 

The  blood-stained  flag  of  freedom  proudly  streams. 

Hasten,  0  God,  the  coming  of  the  day, 
When  man,  as  well  as  nations,  shall  be  free ; 

And  though  our  pathway  lie  through  tears  and  blood, 
Lead  us,  0  Father,  on  to  liberty  1 

ThilaJelphia^  Pa.,  February,  1852. 


[AVritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  KNOCK  AT  MY  DOOR. 
A  leaf  from  the  Journal  of  a  Medical  Man. 

BY    F.  CLINTON    BAUUINGTON. 

I  HAD  just  taken  my  scat  at  tlic  tea-tiiWc  with 
my  wife,  a  rare  privilege,  and  one  on  which  she 
was  smilingly  congratulating  herself,  as  she 
poured  out  the  fragrant  cup  (for  the  numerous 
calls  upon  me  at  this  season  seldom  gave  me 
time  to  eat  a  regular  meal),  when  there  was  a 
loud,  imperative  rap  at  the  door.  I  knew  from 
experience  that  it  signified  an  urgent  and  imme- 
diate demand  for  my  aid  in  tome  critical  and 
alarming  ease. 

'•  I  do  wish,"  said  Jane,  petulantly,  "  that  they 
would  give  you  time  to  cat.  Whoever  it  is, 
don't  think  of  going  out  until  you  have  had 
your  tea,  Charles.'' 

Accustomed  to  such  interruptions,  I  began 
hurriedly  to  take  my  supper,  while  my  wife  for- 
bade the  serving  woman  to  go  to  the  door  yet, 
saying  that  she  would  give  me  time  to  finish  my 
supper.  The  knocking  was  now  redoubled  in 
strokes,  and  fairly  shook  the  house,  echoing 
around  the  neighborhood,  so  that  I  could  see 
the  heads  of  our  neighbors  opposite  thrust  out 
of  the  windows  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  must  go,  Mistress  Jane,"  said  the  ancient 
woman,  who  was  our  only  servant ;  for  I  was 
young  in  my  practice  then,  and  having  great 
horror  of  debt,  I  lived  very  economically ;  "  I 
must  open  the  door,  or  ihey  will  break  it  down.'' 

I  was  quite  convinced  that  some  extraordina- 
i-y  occasion  must  have  given  rise  to  this  earnest 
appeal  at  my  door,  and  putting  down  my  cup  o. 
tea,  I  rose,  and  went  to  it  myself.  Upon  ojicn. 
ing  it,  I  saw  a  man  standing  before  me  dri])])ing 
wet,  for  it  was  raining,  and  a  heavy  wind  was 
howling  down  the  narrow  street.  His  face  was 
pale,  and  his  eyes  wild  and  eager.  His  appear- 
ance was  that  of  a  man  in  the  middle  station  of 
life,  with  narrow  shoulders,  straight  whity  hair, 
a  nose  that  turned  up,  and  a  physiognomy  that 
did  not  prepossess  me  favorabl}'. 

"Doctor,'  he  cried,  with  great  agitation,  and 
appearing  to  be  almost  overcome  with  horror, 
"come,  sir.  Quick,  sir.  1)0  not  delay  a  minute 
sir.    The  colonel  has  poisoned  himself,  sir.   Kun 

sir !" 

"  What  colonel  ?  Where  does  he  reside  V  I 
asked,  taking  my  cloak  and  hat  from  tlicir  ac- 
cujtomcd  place,  and  throwing  my  saddle-bags 
across  my  arm,  while  Jane,  whose  sympathies 
com|)letely  took  the  place  of  her  annoyance  at 
my  bcirg  interrupted,  hastened,  without  asking, 
like  a  good  wife,  to  bring  mc  the  stomach  pump. 
All  this  time  the  messenger  was  talking  with 
exceeding  volubility. 

"  The  colonel  has  been  desponding,  sir.  He 
fancied  he  was  going  to  lose  his  property.  He 
hasn't  .seemed  himself  for  several  days,  sir.  I 
told  the  hou.sekccpcr  to  watch  him,  sir.  I  ex- 
pected he  would  take  jjoison  ;  he  talked  so  of 
death  ;  and  he  once  asked  me,  doctor,  which  I 
thought  easiest,  shooting  or  poison.  I  don't 
know  how  he  got  it.  We  kept  everything  away 
fr)ui  him.  Hurry,  doctor.  He  will  be  dead  1  e- 
fore  we  get  b  uk.     Let  me  ci.rry  the  pump  1' 


I  never  knew  a  man  so  excited  and  anxious. 
He  fairly  caught  mc  by  the  arm  to  drag  me  out 
of  the  door.  He  inspired  me  with  something  of 
his  earnestness,  and  telling  my  wife  that  I  would 
not  be  gone  long,  I  followed  him  through  the 
stormy  night  up  the  street.  He  almost  ran 
away  from  me,  and  then  coming  back,  he  would 
seize  my  cloak  and  pull  me  forward. 

'■  For  God's  sake,  doctor,  quick  as  you  can  ! 
I  would  not  for  the  world  he  should  be  dead  be- 
fore you  get  there !"' 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  after  dark.  The 
stores  and  shops  were  lighted  up,  though  but 
few  jicrsons  were  moving  along  the  pavements 
on  account  of  the  driving  rain.  At  the  head  of 
the  street  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  build- 
ings now  sheltering  us  from  the  wind,  I  asked 
him  again,  as  we  still  hurried  on,  who  the  gen- 
tleman was. 

"  It  is  Colonel  Warficld,  doctor.  I  am  his 
serving  man." 

As  soon  as  I  heard  the  name  I  knew  that  it 
was  a  retired  president  of  a  bank,  whom  I  had 
often  met  riding  out  in  his  carriage,  and  who,  I 
was  told,  suffered  from  a  paralysis  of  one  side. 
I  knew  that  he  was  very  rich  and  a  bachelor, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  being  very  fond  of 
his  money,  which,  niaior  whispered,  he  did  not 
come  by  altogether  in  the  most  honorable  man- 
ner, having,  as  president,  privately  availed  him- 
self of  the  bank  funds  to  enrich  himself,  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  locked  up  in  the  vaults 
of  the  bank.  But  as  nothing  could  be  proved 
against  him,  and  as  he  resigned  as  soon  as  he 
found  men  made  too  free  with  his  name,  he  was 
never  brought  to  any  trial,  but  suifercd  to  live 
in  the  obscurity  which  he  seemed  to  prefer, 
with  total  lost  of  caste.  His  riches,  nor  his  fine 
equipage,  nor  large  mansion,  he  found,  could 
not  command  him  respect,  where  character  was 
wanting.  He  therefore  lived  isolated  from  all 
society,  with  but  two  servants — a  house-keeper 
and  waiting  man,  who  was  also  his  coachman. 
It  was  this  latter  personage  who  had  come 
far  me. 

I  soon  reached  the  street  in  which  stood  the 
mansion  of  the  rich  banker.  It  was  a  spacious 
and  imposing  (difice,  three  stories  high,  with  a 
cortly  iron  fence  before  it,  a  spacious  Ionic  por- 
tico adorning  the  entrance  ascended  by  marble 
steps.  A  solitary  light  was  visible  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  colonel's  chamber,  which 
was  on  the  second  floor  in  front. 

The  man  ran  across  the  street  through  the 
mud  and  water,  not  heeding  the  drier  crossings 
which  I  took. 

"  Hasten,  sir.  There  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose,"  he  cried,  throwing  open  the  gate.  I  was 
soon  at  the  door,  at  which  was  standing,  holding 
it  half  open,  a  thin,  sharp  visaged  woman,  wait- 
ing for  us. 

"  Is  it  the  doctor,  James  V  she  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Yes.  Heaven  be  thanked  that  I  found  him 
at  home  !  I  went  to  the  nearest.  How  is  he 
now,  Mrs.  Lockett  ?" 

"  He  is  just  alive,  doctor,"  she  answered,  ad- 
dressing me,  as  she  held  the  door  open  for  me  to 
pass.  "  Up  stairs,  the  first  door,  left  hand.  (), 
it  is  a  dreadful  business  !  I  am  so  relieved  that 
you  have  come,  sir.  It  would  have  been  sus- 
pected we  bad  a  hand  in  it,  if  he  had  died  and 
no  doctor  sent  for.  O,  sir,  he  was  so  kind,  and 
so  good  a  Christian,  and  to  do  such  a  thing ! 
But  1  hope,  if  he  dies,  it  will  not  go  hard  with 
him  in  the  other  world,  for  he  was  not  in  his 
right  mind.  This  door,  doctor.  I  (/o  hope  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  save  him." 

She  thus  kept  up  a  garrulous,  whining  talking 
to  the  door  of  the  chamber.  Upon  entering  the 
richly  furnished  room,  I  saw  my  patient  lying 
upon  his  curtained  bed  in  a  state  that,  at  the  first 
glance,  seemed  to  me  like  death.  But  I  found 
a  pulse,  but  of  a  character  that  showed  me  that 
I  had  come  too  late.  He  was  sinking  into  death  ; 
and  while  I  had  my  hand  upon  his  wrist,  his  jaw 
fell,  and  with  a  gasp  like  a  drowning  man,  and 
a  slight  convulsion  that  caused  his  muscular  .sys- 
tem to  vibrate  like  the  chords  of  a  harp  under 
my  touch,  his  sjiirit  left  the  body  !  I  turned  to 
the  man  and  woman,  who  were  whisperiug  to- 
gether earnestly  by  the  door,  and  said : 

"  He  is  dead !     You  came  too  late !" 

"  Dead  ;"  they  both  exclaimed,  in  one  voice. 

"  You  should  have  sent  for  me  earlier,"  I  said. 
'■  lie  must  have  taken  the  poison  .some  hours 
ago." 

"We  did  not  find  it  out  until  an  hour  ago," 
said  the  woman,  wiping  her  eyes.    "  Poor  man  !" 

"  We  shall  never  have  such  a  master  pgain," 
said  James,   covering   his   face  wi'h  his  haudr. 


and  sobbing  so  convulsively  that  I  regarded  him 
with  surprise.  A  suspicion  that  poured  into  my 
mind,  when  he  stood  at  my  door,  so  madly  urg- 
ing me  to  come  to  his  master's  aid,  that  he  was 
a  murderer,  now  revived.  His  manner  then  was 
so  extravagant  that  it  was  not  natural.  He 
seemed  to  be  acting  a  part  and  to  overact  it. 
This  was  the  suspicion  that  entered  into  my 
mind,  produced  by  his  over-anxiety  to  drag  me 
to  his  master.  This  thought  was  now  strength- 
ened. He  seemed  to  me  to  be  trying  to  act 
grief;  and,  as  in  his  message  at  my  door,  he  was 
overacting  his  part.  The  woman  also  cried  ex- 
actly like  a  well-dressed  housekeeper  on  the 
stage.  To  convince  myself  I  bluntly  asked 
her  for  her  apron  to  cover  the  face  of  the 
dead.  She  stared,  but  gave  it  to  me.  As  I 
suspected,  it  was  not  even  damp  nor  was  there 
a  tear  in  the  eyes  which  she  rai^ed  to  my  face. 

'•  When  did  you  discover  that  he  had  taken 
poison  ;■'  I  asked  of  her. 

"  When  was  it,  James  f  and  she  looked  at 
him,  inquiringly. 

"About  five,  or  it  might  be  half-past  five 
o'clock,  doctor,"  he  answered,  returning  her 
look. 

'•  Go  down  and  bring  me  warm  water,"  I  said 
to  the  woman. 

As  she  was  going  out,  he  caught  up  the  can- 
dle, and  said  he  would  light  her  down.  I  did 
not  like  his  officiousness.  It  looked  to  me  as  if 
he  wished  to  say  something  to  her  alone.  So  I 
bade  him  remain  with  me,  which  he  did  evident- 
ly with  uneasiness. 

"  You  say  your  master  took  arsenic  ?"  I  re- 
marked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  answered,  looking  down. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  I  asked,  fixing  my 
eyes  upon  his  face. 

"  How  do  I  know  V 

"  Yes.  What  evidence  have  you  that  he  took 
arsenic  ?"  I  repeated. 

"  O,  sir,  the  cup.     It  was  in  the  cup." 

"  Show  me  the  cup." 

"  O,  sir,  I  believe  Mrs.  Lockett  emptied  it  out. 
I  will  run  and  see  ;"  and  he  started  to  leave  the 
room. 

'■  Xo ;  remain.  I  will  a>k  her  when  she  re- 
turns," I  answered,  not  wishing  they  should 
speak  together  a  moment. 

The  woman  now  returned  with  the  water  in 
a  pitcher.  I  then  told  the  man  to  go  to  the 
coroner's  house,  which,  as  I  kntw,  happened  to 
be  but  six  doors  off  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  with  a  note  which  I  partly  scribbled  with 
a  pencil,  informing  him  of  the  death  and  cir- 
cumstances, but  rot  hinting  my  suspicions  that 
the  deceased  had  been  poisoned. 

The  man's  band  trembled,  and  his  face  looked 
as  white  as  a  sheet  as  I  gave  him  the  note.  He 
would  have  lingered,  but  I  authoritatively  com- 
manded him  to  go.  He  tried  to  exchange  glan- 
ces with  the  woman,  but  I  interposed  my  person. 
I  followed  him  to  the  s;air-way,  and  saw  him 
leave  the  house.  I  then  returned  to  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  and,  as  I  firmly  believed,  of  crime. 

"  O,  sir,  it  is  such  a  pity  !  I  hope  people  wont 
suspect  us.  But  the  best  characters  can't  always 
keep  free  from  slanderous  tongues.  You  can 
prove,  doctor,  that  we  sent  for  you,  and  that 
he  was  alive  when  you  came  ;  and  if  we  had 
been  doing  what  we  oughtn't  to,  we  shouldn't 
sent  for  a  doctor,  that  is  certain.  This  is  clear 
for  our  having  no'  hand  in  it.  You  don't  sus- 
pect us,  doctor  V  she  asked,  with  a  fawning 
smile  that  seemed  the  very  glitter  of  guilt. 

I  was  now  more  than  ever  suspicious,  nay, 
almost  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  the  man 
and  woman  had  done  the  deed,  doubtless 
prompted  by  the  temptation  of  his  money. 

"  You  say  that  it  was  arsenic  he  took,  Mrs. 
Lockett,"  I  remarked,  without  betraying  my 
suspicions  b_v  my  looks. 

"  Yes,  doctor  ;  and  be  must  have  taken  a  good 
deal  to  kill  him  so  soon.  The  first  I  knew  of  it 
James  called  to  me  to  tell  me  bis  master's  lips 
were  covered  with  foam,  and  that  he  was  groan- 
ing and  suffvring  dreadful.  So  I  came  in,  and 
found  him  in  great  agony,  but  not  able  to  speak. 
James  told  mo  be  had  taken  arsenic." 

'■  Was  there  any  to  be  seen  in  a  cup  or 
paper  V 

"  No,  doctor,  not  a  speck." 

"  Then  how  did  you  know  your  master  bad 
taken  arsenic  ;"  I  asked,  (piietly. 

■'  (),  yes,  there  was  some  in  a  paper  I  James 
pointed  it  out  to  me." 

'•  Where  is  the  paper  .'" 

"James  put  it  in  his  pocket  to  show  you." 

lUre  James's  s:ory  of  the  (up  ;iki1  '  ■  r-i  of  the 


paper  clashed,  as  I  supposed  their  accounts 
would  do,  when  I  spoke  to  them  apart.  I  was 
now  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  they  had 
murdered  their  master,  and  had  purposely  wait- 
ed until  too  late  to  save  him  before  sending  for 
mc,  but  sent  for  me  to  give  a  plausible  air  of 
innocence  and  solicitude  on  their  part  to  the 
aft'air. 

I  made  no  remark ;  and  James  coming  in, 
said,  that  the  coroner  was  not  at  home,  and  be 
had  not  left  the  note.  I  saw, as  he  entered,  that 
he  stole  a  searching,  interrogating  glance  at 
Mrs.  Lotkett,  as  if  he  would  ascertain  from  her 
countenance  if  she  had  betrayed  what  she  ought 
not  in  answer  to  any  inquiries  of  mine.  I  trans- 
lated the  glance  unhesitatingly. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  examined  the  mouth  of 
the  corpse,  and  detected  arsenic  shining  on  the 
edges  of  the  lips.  He  had  evidently  taken  a 
very  large  quantity.  Giving  sonic  directions, 
and  locking  the  door  and  taking  the  key,  I  went 
down  stairs,  followed  by  both  the  man  and  the 
woman,  who  were  very  talkative,  and  said  a 
great  deal  about  hoping  they  should  not  be  sus- 
pected. I  knew  this  was  suggested  by  the  fears 
of  guilt;  for  innocence  unaccused  never  defends 
itself;  but  like  our  Saviour  before  Pilate,  "  opens 
not  its  mouth  "  It  is  crime  that  ever  "  hopes  it 
will  not  be  suspected." 

On  my  way  from  the  house,  I  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  coroner  and  knocked.  A  window 
over  it  was  thrown  up,  and  the  voice  of  the  coro- 
ner himself  called  to  know  who  was  there. 
Upon  mentioning  my  name — for  I  had  profes- 
sionally attended  his  family  on  four  or  five  oc- 
casions— he  said : 

"  I  will  come  and  open  the  door." 

"  No,"  I  answered.  "  Col.  Warficld  is  dead, 
and  it  is  said  has  committed  suicide.  I  have 
called  by  to  report  to  you,  having  been  sent  for 
to  attend  him,  but  he  died  a  few  moments  after 
I  reached  his  bed-side." 

"  This  is  strange  news,  doctor ;  a  man  like 
him  to  commit  suicide,  who  loved  life  and  his 
money  as  he  did  !  I  will  summon  my  jury  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  and  sit  upon  the  body." 

"  I  locked  the  chamber,  and  hero  is  the  key," 
I  answered.  "  You  had  best  send  a  man  to  re- 
main with  the  body." 

"Yes.  He  has  left  a  large  fortune  and  no 
near  relatives.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
body good.  His  servants  will  no  doubt  come  in 
for  a  windfall,  as  they  are  old  favorite  ones." 

"  You  know  them,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes.  Mrs.  Lockett  is  a  sort  of  third  cousin 
of  my  first  wife." 

I  did  not  communicate  my  suspicions,  nor  had 
I  any  intention  of  doing  so,  if  I  had  not  been 
informed  of  this  relalionship.  I  wished  the 
coroner  and  his  jury  to  give  their  judgment  first. 
I  did  not  like  to  be  the  author  of  a  suspicion 
that  might  possibly  be  unfounded,  and  yet  cost 
two  innocent  fellow-beings  their  lives. 

"  Has  any  one  been  here  for  you  to-night  V 
I  asked,  as  I  turned  away. 

'  No,  doctor,"  he  answered,  as  he  caught  the 
key  of  the  dead  miser's  room,  which  I  tossed  up 
to  h'm. 

"  I  thought  so,"  I  responded,  as  I  moved  on 
my  way  homeward. 

At  the  tea-table,  at  which  I  once  more  se.ited 
myse!f — for  Jane  had  kept  everyilii'  g  warm,  and 
postponed  her  own  meal,  hoping  to  enjoy  it.  as 
she  said,  with  me — I  was  hbout  to  make  known 
to  her  my  suspicions,  when  she  oddly  enough 
said,  without  a  hint  from  me  : 

"  Charles,  there  was  something  in  that  man's 
manner  that  reminded  mc  of  acting  on  the  stage. 
It  didn't  seem  to  be  natural.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber when  we  were  at  the  theatre  the  week  after 
we  were  married,  the  play  was  "  The  Iron  Box," 
and  there  was  a  young  man  who  was  the  son  of 
the  rich  governor,  came  running  into  the  room, 
on  the  scenes,  and  in  great  excitement  told 
everybody  how  his  father  had  been  murdered, 
and  his  money  stolen." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it,"  I  answered. 

"  And  do  you  recollect  that  a  ])0wdcrcd  gentle- 
man who  acted  an  English  squire,  and  who  was 
in  the  party  on  the  stage,  which  tlic  young  man 
interrupted,  said  in  a  very  positive  manner  to 
another :  '  That  young  man  you  may  be  assured 
is  the  real  murderer;  for  he  is  too  much  excited 
to  be  nature.  He  is  acting  and  overacting  his 
part.'  All  this  was  said  in  the  p'ay  as  a  pnrt  of 
it.  Well,  it  turns  out  in  the  last  act  that  the 
young  man  did  indeed  murder  his  father,  and 
was  executed ;  and  all  that  led  to  suspicion  of 
him  was  his  eagerness  '  n  making  known  his 
fatliei's  death. 
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'•  I  remember  it  perfectly,"  I  answered. 

"  This  man's  manner  to-night,  reminded  me 
of  that  young  man's  on  the  stage.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  it  ever  since  you  left." 

I  then  communicated  my  suspicion  to  Jane, 
and  she  agreed  with  me  that  Col.  Wartield  had 
been  murdered,  and  that  the  assassins  were 
those  who  seemed  so  solicitous  to  get  medical 
aid,  when  they  well  knew  that  all  aid  was  in 
vain. 

The  next  day  the  coroners  jury  decided  that 
Colonel  Warfield  came  to  his  death  by  taking 
arsenic.  I  had  been  summoned  before  it,  as  well 
as  James  and  Mrs.  Lockett ;  but  I  had  given  in 
only  the  facts  with  which  I  had  to  do  profes- 
sionally, with  which  my  private  suspicions  had 
no  connection.  I  simply  stated  that  I  had  been 
sent  for  and  that  the  patient  died  while  my  hand 
was  on  his  pulse.  The  post-mortem  examina- 
tion showed  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the 
stomach.  The  ju"y  nor  coroner  seemed  to  have 
any  suspicion  of  criminal  poisoning.  The  fact 
that  James  had  come  for  me  seemed  to  forestall 
all  suspicion  of  foul  play.  And  so  it  would 
have  done  from  my  own  mind,  into  which  not 
an  idea  of  foul  play  would  have  entered,  but  for 
the  unnatural  eagerness  of  the  messenger. 

The  will  of  Col.  Warfield  was  opened  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral.  It  bequeathed  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  trustees  to  erect  a  hospital  for 
strangers — as  if  this  disposition  of  his  badly- 
acquired  wealth  could  whitewash  the  hand- 
writing against  him  on  the  wall :  "  Thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting." 
The  remainder  of  his  estate,  including  his  richly 
furnished  house,  he  devised  to  a  church ;  and  to 
James  Seeling  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lockett  he 
bequeathed  each  six  thousand  dollars. 

Here  then  was  a  motive,  I  saw  at  once,  for 
the  murder.  The  two  were  evidently  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  will ;  and  having  waited  till 
their  patience  wearied  for  his  death,  they  con- 
cluded to  despatch  him  to  the  other  world  and 
raise  tlie  alarm  of  suicide. 

My  opinion  of  their  guilt  being  now  positive, 
1  found  myself  placed  in  a  very  trying  position. 
Duty  called  on  mc  to  give  publicity  to  my  sus- 
picions and  bring  these  two  persons  to  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  fear  that  I  might  at  last  be  wrong, 
and  unable  to  prove  the  charge  of  murder  against 
them,  kept  me  silent.  I  was  tortured  for  many 
weeks  by  the  conflict.  I  lost  sleep,  appetite  and 
health.  In  the  meanwhile,  James  and  Mrs. 
Lockett  had  married  and  removed  with  their 
money  to  a  neat  hou?e  in  the  sulmrlis  of  the 
city.  Their  marriage  only  made  me  more  posi- 
tive. Finally,  I  informed  my  wife  that  I  had 
resolved  to  file  the  charge  of  murder  against 
them.  She  was  as  certain  of  their  guilt  as  I 
was;  but  she  trembled  lest  I  should  not  be  able 
to  sustain  it,  when  ruin  to  my  practice  would  be 
the  consequence — if  nothing  worse.  Her  appre- 
hensions caused  me  to  delay  it,  until  at  length  I 
could  endure  the  secret  of  my  susjiicions  no 
longer.  I  began  to  look  upon  myself  as  a  part- 
ner to  the  murder  by  preserving  silence.  I  felt 
that  my  mind  would  suft'cr  unless  I  relieved  it 
of  the  weight  upon  it.  One  morning,  therefore, 
at  daylight,  after  passing  a  sleepless  night,  I 
rose  and  dressed  myself  with  more  care  than  I 
had  given  to  my  toilet  for  many  days. 

'•Jane,"  I  said  to  my  wife,  as  I  took  my  hat, 
"  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  I  am  going  straight 
to  a  magistrate." 

'■  You  arc  right."  she  said,  firmly.  ''  You  are 
not  yourself  since  the  coroner's  inquest.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  God  will  bring  the  murder  out." 

These  few  words  strengthened  me.  I  went 
out  and  sought  a  magistrate,  and  before  him 
solemnly  charged  James  Seeling  and  Dorothy 
Lockett  with  causing  the  death  of  Colonel  Hugh 
'Warfield  by  administering  arsenic  to  him  !  Be- 
fore night  they  were  both  arrested  and  in  jail. 

"  Suppose  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  prove 
it,"  I  groaned  as  I  woke  in  the  night  and  re- 
flected that  they  were  both  at  that  moment  in 
prison  by  my  act.  But  I  prayed  for  strength 
and  that  Heaven  would  make  the  truth  manifest. 

Thoy  were  brought  to  trial.  Their  separate 
examination  clearly  showed  their  guilt;  for  they 
agreed  in  nothing.  The  bar  and  bench,  as  well 
as  the  spectators,  were  as  convinced  of  their 
guilt,  as  I  was  before  the  trial  was  half  through. 
The  woman,  finding  that  it  was  useless  to  plead 
innocence  longer,  finally  confessed  that  the 
arsenic  was  purchased  by  herself,  but  adminis- 
tered by  Seeling;  and  that  their  object  in  com- 
mitting the  murder  was  to  obtain  sooner  the 
money  which  they  knew  he  had  given  to  them 
in  his  will. 


They  were  both  executed  on  the  same  gallows. 
Though  I  could  not  but  commiserate  their 
wretched  end,  I  felt  relieved  of  a  weight  that 
had  nearly  destroyed  my  health  and  peace  of 
mind,  and  was  once  more  restored  to  that  cheer- 
fulness which  ever  results  from  the  consciousness 
of  having  performed  a  duty,  however  painful 
that  duty  may  have  been  in  its  nature.  Thus 
had  two  persons  justly  suffered  death  for  a  crime, 
to  whom  suspicion  would  never  have  been  di- 
rected but  for  overacting  of  their  part. 


[Written  for  Olcason's  Pictorial.] 
JEXniY  LIND. 

BT  CAROLINE  A.  nAYDEIT. 

Over  the  deep  blue  heavinj:^  ?ci\.  thou  comest, 
Ucnriiig  God's  gloriou.s  gift  along  with  tliee  : 

And  wheresoc'er  thy  wandering  footstep  rovest, 
Wilt  thou  pour  forth  thy  wondrous  melody. 

Thy  fame  is  spreading  far  o'er  land  and  water, 
In  strains  whirh  well  may  make  thy  htart  rejoice  ; 

Come  to  our  own  fair  land,  0,  ?^weden"s  daughter, 
Vin,  too,  would  listen  to  thy  bird-Uke  voice. 

Come,  and  while  fame  shall  trumpet  forth  thy  merit, 
?ay  to  tile  thousands  round  thee,  in  (Jod's  name, 

Where  are  the  talents  that  you  each  inherit, 
Teach  them  the  spark  may  yet  become  a  fl.-une. 

Here,  where  true  genius  reaps  no  stinted  mea-sure. 
Where  worth  ita  own  just  tribnte  e'er  may  claim  ; 

May  tenfold  glory  circle  round  thy  treasure, 
And  adil  new  lustre  to  thine  honored  name. 
Cohassctt,  Mass.,  February,  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleasou's  Pictorial.] 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  BLISSEDNESS. 

BY  MRS.    E.   WELLMONT. 

Mu.  Benedict  Atwateu  departed  from  a 
life  of  single-blessedness  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th  of  the  month  of  November.  His  struggles 
were  painful,  but  in  the  last  extremity  he  nerved 
himself  for  the  conflict.  Years  of  solicitude  had 
he  passed  in  celibacy,  meditating  upon  the  great 
change  of  mamage.  'Visions  of  angelic  sweet- 
ness and  domestic  enjoyments  over  which  no 
landlady  would  frown,  and  no  fellow-boarder 
could  titter  about  in  his  absence,  had  floated  be- 
fore him.  After  so  much  meditation,  and  a  de- 
liberation which  was  painful  to  shattered  nerves, 
Mr.  Benedict,  the  bachelor,  put  himself  in  the 
market.  Over  his  bed  hung  sundry  sensible 
maxims,  but  the  last  and  most  studied  was  this 
— "Beware  of  going  through  the  woods  and 
taking  a  crooked  stick  at  last."  This  had  been 
duly  weighed,  re-read,  talked  over  and  declaimed 
about ;  but  the  terrific  idea  of  being  forced  to 
die  in  a  boarding-house,  of  the  sickness  preced- 
ing the  death,  the  attendance  of  a  cold-hearted 
nurse,  the  selfish  waiting  for  silver  coin  long 
since  hoarded  in  yonder  chest,  in  despite  of 
brokers'  inducements  to  invest,  the  cold  water 
gruel  and  the  slop  mint  tea,  the  half  dressed 
blisters  and  the  rough  mustard  poultices  unre- 
lieved by  a  bit  of  muslin  between  it  and  the 
naked  flesh,  the  half-interested  inquiry,  '•  How 
are  you  to-day  '."  from  his  landlady's  youngest 
daughter,  and  the  interrogatory  of  her  mother  to 
the  doctor,  -'Do  you  think  Mr.  Atwater  will 
have  a  long  sickness,  sir  '.'' — did  they  not  all 
rise,  cloud  upon  cloud,  and  give  t!ic  man  a  fixed 
determination  to  end  such  a  life  ? 

Once  fairly  in  the  market,  the  bachelor  was 
not  in  an  unlike  condition  to  the  cock  at  the 
fowl  convention,  who  gained  the  highest  premi- 
um, where  many  purchasers  stood  ready  to  seize 
him.  The  man  was  rich — he  was  comely  withal ; 
sight  slightly  dimmed,  but  remedied  by  a  glass 
which  gave  an  exquisite  air ;  hair  slightly  turned, 
but  could  be  restored  by  a  wash  ;  cheeks  fur- 
rowed in  shallow  seams,  but  good  beef  and 
home  comforts  would  remove  them  ;  shirts  but- 
tonless,  hose  unmendcd — the  washerwoman  hav- 
ing no  time  ;  drawers  full  of  antique  and  new 
articles ;  bed  room  seven  by  nine,  and  a  privilege 
in  common  parlors !  Did  not  Mr.  Atwater  need 
a  change  ? 

His  first  onset  was  to  make  divers  calls  upon 
the  father  and  mother  of  certain  dulcineas.  The 
young  ladies  were  always  at  concerts,  private 
parties,  or  lecture- rooms.  He  failed  in  this  ex- 
pedient. Next  he  tried  the  experiment  of  taking 
tea.  The  daughters  were  late  at  the  table,  cast 
sheep's  eyes  at  each  other,  had  much  internal 
commotion,  and  frequently  asked  to  be  excused, 
as  they  had  an  engagement  for  the  cvcnirg. 
All  Sundays  were  spent  in  jjitiful  solitary  walks  ; 
maidens  licdizcnod  wi.li  curls,  foathcis  and  flow- 
ers rediuiu"  on  intistachicd  be.«i.\.  or  elbowed 


and  in  close  conversation,  unmindful  of  all  the 
busy  world  they  were  passing  by,  foreigners 
with  jabber  which  no  mockingbird  could  imi- 
tate ;  everybody  had  found  a  mate  but  the  bach- 
elor. Yet  he  must  continue  to  smile,  walk  erect, 
interest  himself  in  the  fashionable  ton,  wear  a 
clean  high  dickey,  show  his  generosity  by  gratu- 
itous tickets  to  certain  brothers  of  fair  damsels 
— for  did  not  all  these  go  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  a  '•  noble-hearted  fellow  '" 

Sometimes  he  analyzed  the  future  in  sober 
moods.  Was  there  as  much  enjoyment  as  ap- 
peared on  the  surface  in  a  handsomely  furnished 
and  a  well-lighted  drawing-room'?  Did  the 
mistress  always  wear  the  same  sunny  face  that 
she  cairied  before  her  friends  ?  How  was  it  he- 
low  stairs,  where  the  waste-pipes  were  all  set  in 
motion  'i  How  much  did  it  take  to  keep  a  full 
larder  ?  Who  paid  for  diamond  rings  and 
brooches,  satin  and  velvet  cloaks,  sable  trim- 
mings and  French  millinery,  which  made  people 
look  so  captivating'?  Then  nurses,  physicians, 
country  cousins,  maiden  aunts,  jealous  sisters 
and  parental  eyesight — all  these  were  taken  into 
account ;  antl  after  such  cogitations,  Mr.  Bene- 
dict always  passed  a  sleepless  night.  But  a  cold 
cup  of  coffee  and  disconsolate  looks  that  he  was 
late  at  breakfast,  settled  the  question — he  would 
try  the  change  at  any  rate. 

When  a  man  grows  desperate,  then  is  he  to 
be  more  closely  watched.  Let  him  then  beware 
of  the  "  crooked  stick."  Benedict  had  a  confid- 
ing fiiend  who  offered  hiai  an  introduction  to  a 
red-haired,  fiery-skinned,  pert  young  damsel, 
who  had  flirted  and  jilted  some  half  dozen 
beaux.  Being  decidedly  on  the  wane,  anel  hav- 
ing four  sisters  who  surpa.ssed  her  in  many  at- 
tractive features,  the  lady  had  resolved  to  secure 
a  cash  prize,  and  stick  to  the  next  regular  offer. 
Benedict  was  the  man  to  bo  gulled  !  O,  for  an 
interpreting  sister,  who  would  f.ithom  those  un- 
meaning words,  "our  Susy  is  a  real  treasure; 
she  attends  to  all  my  domestic  atTairs.  This 
cake,  that  delicacy — all  were  manufactured  by 
her."  Why  did  not  the  cook  below  stairs  give 
this  modern  Ananias  the  lie  ?  How  could  the 
bachelor  be  so  lilinded  when  the  giddy  girl  stood 
before  him  full  of  nonsense,  her  weightiest  avo- 
cation being  to  adjust  a  bow  or  crimp  an  under- 
sleeve  ?  Yet  Benedict  was  in  the  meshes ;  he 
wondered  he  did  not  feci  any  extatic  rapture, 
any  new  life  bounding  in  his  veins ;  but  alas,  to 
himself,  he  interpreted  the  riddle — he  was  old 
and  had  outgrown  such  boyish  sensatioii-s — they 
would  come  by-and  by.  But  he  must  flirt  awhile. 
Now  at  the  concert,  anon  at  a  tableau  j)arty ; 
this  evening  at  the  whist  table,  to-morrow  at  a 
select  dinner  party.  Why.  his  life  was  so  chang- 
ed, how  could  he  expect  all  at  once  to  be  in 
rhapsodies  ?  But  then  as  to  the  money.  Last 
anel  heaviest  elid  this  prey  upon  his  vitals  ;  ev- 
erything cost  so  much.  And  then  the  engage- 
ment must  be  followed  by  presents  which  a-tu- 
allycost  him  more  than  a  quarter's  bill,  etceteras 
included,  in  single  blessedness.  Still  there  was 
no  retracing  such  a  step.  A  moment's  consid- 
eration to  this  effect  would  cause  a  long  train  of 
suing  for  a  breach  of  promise,  heavy  damages, 
a  dishonored  name  and  prospects  dakencd  f.ir- 
ever,  to  sta'id  u]i  like  so  many  gaunt  figures  be- 
fore him.  So  in  a  fit  of  dejieration  he  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  marry. 

The  day  was  fixed,  and  the  perturbation  of 
Mr  Atwatci's  mind  can  never  be  described.  He 
did  not  go  "  on  'change  "  during  the  previous 
day.  He  continued  to  walk  his  chamber  in 
mental  agony.  He  did  not  appear  at  the  dinner 
table,  anil  to  all  interrogatories  his  only  reply 
was  "  I  am  busy.''  He  searched  his  wardiobc, 
lookeel  at  his  razor,  read  an  article  on  "  courage,'' 
and  another  upon  "  life's  discipline,"  and  at  four 
o'clock,  sallieel  out  of  his  chamber  to  a  near 
restorator,  where  he  called  for  coffee  and  oysters. 
Being  somewhat  recovered  from  bodily  suffer- 
ing, as  he  entered  his  bedroom,  he  found  a  note 
addressed  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  B.  Atwater  : — My  dear,  where  are  you 
to-day'?  What  about  that  diamond  ring?  Ma 
says  one  hundred  twenty-five  is  cheap  for  it.  I 
shall  be  in  readiness  to  attend  you  at  4  o'clock. 
Bring  a  full  purse,  dear ;  I  have  an  eye  upon 
sundry  beautiful  things,  and  you  are  so  much 
more  lavish  than  Pa,  I  feel  the  eleepest  pleasure 
in  calling  you  mine.  Truly, 

Adela."' 

Mr.  Benedict  felt  a  sudden  faintness  come 
over  him.  He  looked  in  the  mirror — he  was 
ashy  jiale.  He  slipped  on  patent  Uather-tocd 
gaiters,  brushed  his  bat,  sl-ppcd  a  roll  of  b.mk 
bills    with    a    nervous    tremulousiioss    into    his 


purse,  and  called  on  his  intended.  Found  her 
in  anxious  readines.i ;  bought  the  ring,  brooch, 
bruc-elct  and  head  ornament — all  diamond  to 
correspond ;  took  all  the  purse  contained,  and 
filled  a  check  for  a  hundred  more ;  fult  a  weak- 
ness in  the  limbs  on  returning  ;  tongue  paralyzed  ; 
postponed  calling  on  Dr.  Aubry  to  secure  his 
presence  to  consummate  the  marriage ;  sent  a 
note,  but  hand  quivered  so  was  obliged  to  re- 
copy  three  successive  times ;  so  runs  Mr.  Bene- 
dict's journal.     Thus  it  continues  : 

"  Wedding  morning — the  day  is  calm.  What 
causes  this  palpitation  of  the  heart  am  unable  to 
say ;  passed  a  feverish  night ;  dreamed  I  was 
overtaken  by  robbers,  thrust  down  a  dungeon 
and  about  to  be  murdered.  Thank  Heaven, 
dreams  go  by  contraries.  To-day  enter  upon 
housekeeping.  Adela  has  engaged  cook,  cham- 
bermaid and  small  chore  girl — do  not  under- 
stand what  she  means.  Her  mother  .says  she  is 
delicate ;  must  be  used  like  a  china  vase — they 
are  liable  to  tip  over  when  top-heavy. 

"  Day  after  wedding — meat  poorly  cooked  ; 
chambermaid  asked  to  go  out  to  be  gone  all 
night ;  little  girl  insolent ;  cook  insists  upon 
having  the  kitchen  to  herself.  Where  is  domes- 
tie  enjoyment  ? 

"  Week  after  maiTiage — all  the  help  are  about 
vacating  the  premises ;  Adela  has  cried  this 
morning  at  my  suggesting  our  trying  to  get 
along  more  economically — says  she  despises 
housekeeping,  and  mama  says  the  best  thing  wo 
can  do,  is  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe ;  unless  the 
scheme  of  housekeeping  works  better  must  resort 
to  some  other  method  ;  feel  blue — perhajis  a  sea- 
voyage  might  benefit  iiie.  Just  as  I  was  reckon- 
ing up  my  expenses  and  about  concluding,  wife 
— I  never  wrote  that  name  before — stepped  in 
to  say,  she  hoped  I  had  included  the  expense  of 

a  wailing  mnid. Well,  I  have  come  to   it:  let 

mc  bear  my  fate  like  a  iihilosopher  and  a  Chris- 
tian. In  my  will,  however,  I  shall  request  my 
bones  to  be  laid  in  America." 

Here  the  journal  abruptly  breaks  off.  Mr. 
Benedict  Atwater,  lady  and  servant  sailed  for 
London,  in  the  steamship  Amelia,  just  twenty 
days  after  marriage,  followed  by  an  envious 
train  of  fashionable  friends,  who  really  envied 
the  "  happy  pair"  the  enjoyment  which  awaited 
them.     So  goes  the  world. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO  A  BELLE. 

Br   OWEN   a.   WAEREN. 

The  gay  season  finds  you  a  butterfly  rover. 
From  party  to  party  each  evening  you  run  ; 

And  little  you  think  of  the  wounds  of  a  lover. 
By  your  flashing  eyes  and  sweet  music  undone ; 

But  I  swear  bei'ire  Valentine's  d.iy  shall  be  over, 
I,  myself,  will  make  love  to— if  but  in  fun. 

"i'ou  arc  young,  you  are  beautiful — never,  0  never 

Saw  I  one  so  like  all  my  spirit's  desire  : 
You  're  accomplished  and  witty,  no  human  endeavor 

Could  ever  to  excellence  greater  aspire  ; 
And  your  touch  on  the  keys — I  shall  hear  it  forever. 

The  grace  of  Strakosch,  and  the  force  of  De  Meyer. 

Then  list  while  I  swear  by  your  eyes'  softened  Hashes, 
Far  dearer  to  me  than  the  light  of  the  sun  ; 

And  the  intellect  slumbering  beneath  your  dark  lashes, 
May  it  still  boas  bright  till  life's  journey  be  done. 

I  love  you — this  heart,  till  it  crumble  to  .ashes, 
Is  yours—  0,  beiieve  me,  I  am  not  in  fun. 

New  York,  Fcbruanj,  1852. 


n^ASOAS  FOR  M  AKI.\U  A  CANAL  CROOKED. 

A  canal  in  Egypt  winds  considerably,  though 
no  engineering  obstacles  whatever  oppose  them- 
selves to  a  straight  course.  The  reason  of  this 
sinuosity  was  thus  explained  to  us  by  Mehemet 
Ali  himself: — "  You  ask  why  my  canal  is  not 
straight.  Ya  Wallah  !  it  is  owing  to  a  bit  of 
bigotry.  The  dog  who  made  it  was  a  true  Be- 
liever, and  something  more.  Ya,  Scedec,  thou 
art  about  to  make  what  Giaours  call  a  canal, 
and  Giaours  in  their  impiety  make  such  things 
straight.  Now  a  canal  is  made  after  the  fashion 
of  a  river — (Allah  pardon  us  for  imitating  His 
works  !1 — and  all  rivers  wind  ;  Allah  forbid  that 
my  canal  should  be  better  than  His  river;  it 
shall  wind  too."  And  so  it  does. — Travels  in 
Egypt. 


so.\«. 

BT   KICDARD   LOVELACE. — BOKN,   1618,   DIED,  1658. 

Chide  not,  nor  think  me,  sweet,  unkind, 

That,  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  ch;u<te  breast  and  quiet  mind, 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  misti*ess  now  I  chase. 

The  first  foe  in  tlie  tieM  : 
And,  with  a  firmer  faith,  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse  and  shield. 

Yet  my  inconstancy  is  such 

As  >  nu.  too,  shall  adore ; 
could  not  love  thoe.  dear,  so  much. 
LvVcil  I  rot  honor  n\ore. 
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STFAM    TENDER   "  ALBAN,"    BESCDINO    THE    CBEW    OC   THB    "MESARDIS,"    OF    NEW    YORK. 


STEAM  TENDER  ALB4IV. 

The  view  which  we  present  above,  is  that  of 
H.  M.  Steam  Tender  "  Alban,"  as  she  appeared 
rescuing  the  crew  of  the  American  brigantine 
Mesardis,  of  Kew  Yorlc,  on  her  voyage  from 
Chagrcs.  The  Alban  started  on  the  21st  of 
November  from  Port  Royal  to  the  Serranilla 
Bank,  in  search  of  distressed  American  seamen 
believed  to  be  located  in  Beacon  Cay,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  above  banli.  On  ap- 
proaching her  destination,  a  tent  was  observed 
erected  on  the  Cay,  out  of  which  a  man  was 
remarked  to  go  waving  his  hat  in  great  triumph 
and  joy;  the  steamer  then  stood  as  near  the 
Cay  as  practicable,  and  observed  the  wreck  of  the 


vessel,  which  was  almost  broken  up,  lying  on 
the  most  exposed  point  of  laud,  with  the  force 
of  the  sea  sweeping  over  her.  The  Alban  was 
then  brought  to  in  tlie  safest  place,  when  the 
gig  and  cutter  were  lowered,  and  were  speedily 
manned,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  whatever 
services  might  be  necessary.  On  arriving  at 
the  tent,  it  was  found  that  the  crew  of  the  un- 
fortunate vessel  consisted  of  nine  persons,  who 
were  cast  away  August  31st.  The  master  and 
two  of  the  crew  had,  two  months  later,  started 
towards  the  Mosquito  coast  for  assistance,  and 
four  of  those  remaining  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
climate,  and  the  other  two  would  soon  have  per- 
ished but  for  the  Alban's  timely  arrival. 


MADRID,  SPAIN. 

The  picture  which  we  give  our  readers  be- 
low, represents  one  of  the  fine  fountains  at  Mad- 
rid, Spain.  The  Gallegos  or  Water-Carriers  are 
by  no  means  the  least  characteristic  portion  of 
the  population  of  Madrid.  By  them  the  water 
is  conveyed  from  the  fountains  to  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  are  the  exclusive  Water- 
Carriers  ;  and  a  Gallcgo  who  has  established  an 
extensive  trade,  when  he  has  made  a  little  for- 
tune of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  wherewith 
to  retire  to  his  native  mountains  and  rear  a  fam- 
ily, has  the  privilege  of  either  selling  his  busi- 
ness, or  of  bequeathing  it  gratuitously  to  a  rela- 
tive.    To  lay  up  money  on  their  scanty  earn- 


ings, of  course,  requires  the  most  narrow  econ- 
omy. Accordingly,  we  find  them  doing  menial 
offices  for  a  family,  for  the  sake  of  sleeping  on 
the  entry  pavement ;  or  else,  clubbing  together, 
a  dozen  or  twenty,  to  hire  an  attic.  They  buy 
their  food  at  a  taberna,  or  from  old  women  who 
keep  little  portable  kitchens,  ar  rather  furnaces, 
at  the  comers,  and  either  eat  it  on  the  spot,  or 
seated  on  their  water-jars  about  the  fountains. 
Others  there  are,  who,  instead  of  carrying  water 
for  domestic  use,  parade  the  streets  and  sell  it  by 
the  glassful  to  those  who  pass.  The  common 
mode  of  conveying  the  large  jars,  a  number  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  illustration,  is  by  carrying 
them  on  the  head  or  upon  the  backs  of  mules. 
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CONTENTS  OP  OCR  NEXT  NUMBER. 

"  The  Sewing-Girl,"  an  interesting  story,  by  Miss  R.  A. 

ACKERMAN. 

"  Paskftret,  or  tlie  Avengers,"  a  tale,  by  Dr.  J.  n. 
RoniNsoN. 

"  Taking  Care  of  a  Friend,"  a  humorous  sketch,  by  the 
Old  'Un. 

"  A  Story,"  by  Lieot.  Mcrkat. 

"  Orlando  Chester,  or  tbe  Adventures  of  a  Younp:  Hunt- 
er," being  the  iirst  chapters  of  a  noveliette,  by  Svlvanub 
Cosn,  .IR. 

"  Thoughts  on  hearing  sweet  music,"  verses,  by  SuSAN 
H.  BlaisdkLl. 

"  To  Isabella,"  a  valentine,  by  John  Udssel. 

"  To  Mary,"  verses,  by  Chas.  11.  Hates. 

"  The  Winter  Stars,"  Unes,  by  A.  M.  Douglas. 

"  Lines  on  the  Burial  of  a  Child  at  Sea,"  by  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Hen  BATE. 

"  Ix)ve  Stanias,"  verses,  by  Cn\8.  M.  Tinlkt. 

"  Lines  to  an  Infant,"  by  J.  Aiford. 

"A  Song,"  by  Owen  0.  Warrin. 

"  The  Last  Plague  of  Egypt,"  by  Caroline  A.  IIatden. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We  shall  give  a  fine,  characteristic  view  of  the  Caltiva- 
tion  of  the  Toa-I'lant,  its  gathering  at  harvest  time,  etc. 

A  scene  from  our  new  noveliette,  which  will  be  com- 
menced in  the  next  number  of  tho  Pictorial. 

A  fine  theatrical  view,  representing  the  Interior  of  Cas- 
tle Garden,  at  New  York,  at  the  time  of  Max  Maretzek's 
benefit. 

An  interesting  French  scene  will  be  given,  representing 
the  embarkation  of  political  prisoners  at  Brest,  ashort  time 
since,  for  Cayenne. 

Also,  a  very  excellent  and  truthful  picture  of  the  cele- 
brated French  prison  and  castle  known  as  the  Fortress  of 
Ham,  lately  of  so  much  interest  by  rea.son  of  the  illustri- 
ous prisoners  confined  there  by  Louis  Napoleon,  a  fate  he 
had  even  hinLself  experienced  within  its  walls. 

A  picture  of  the  Capitol  of  the  State  of  Maine,  at  Au- 
gusta, being  a  flue  representation  of  this  piece  of  Yankee 
architecture. 

A  very  excellent  picture  of  the  interior  of  Niblo's  Gar- 
den, New  York,  showing  this  beautiful  plaee  of  amuse- 
ment to  great  advantage. 

A  picture  of  the  terrific  fire  which  occurred  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  inst.,  and  which  de- 
stroyed the  American  House,  with  a  vast  deal  of  other 
property,  some  forty  horses,  etc.,  etc.  The  largest  and 
most  fearful  that  has  ever  visited  the  city  of  Portland. 

A  theatrical  scene  from  the  play  of  I'izarro,  as  lately 
performed  at  tbe  National  Theatre,  in  this  city,  Mr.  Mur- 
dock  aa  Rolla,  Mrs.  Tyrrell  as  Elvira,  and  Mr.  Prior  as 
Pizarro. 

A  fine  likeness  of  Thomas  Bewick,  the  reviver  of  wood 
engraving,  an  interesting  picture  and  biography. 

A  view  of  the  new  colony  of  Labnan,  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  so  famous  for  piratical  dwellers. 

A  fine  view  of  Albany,  New  York,  from  Greenbush,  a 
Tery  capital  picture. 

A  truthful  engraving  representing  the  beautiful  Falls  of 
Genesee,  Rochester,  New  York. 


THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Pictorial  is  now  for 
sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodical  agen- 
cies throughout  the  country,  comprising^i-e  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pages  of  original  reading  matter, 
and  containing  some  six  himdred  superb  engrav- 
ings, altogether  forming  a  splendid  ornament  for 
the  parlor  and  centre-table.  The  volume  is 
bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  back  and  edges,  and 
ornamented  sides,  with  a  beautiful  illumined 
title-page  and  index,  and  sold  for  three  dollars 
each. 


U.  S.  Steamers. — The  Collins  line  of  steam- 
ers consists  of  four  boats,  of  an  aggregate  of 
more  than  11,000  tons.  These  steamers  have 
made  28  voyages,  with  an  average  speed  greater 
than  has  ever  before  been  attained — surpassing 
that  of  the  Cunard  steamers,  which  have  been 
built  subsequently  to  Collins's,  expressly  to 
maintain  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England. 


An  Original  Comparison. — Horace  Gree- 
ley, in  a  speech  lately  delivered,  compared  a 
stubborn  "  conservative"  to  a  horse  on  board  a 
ferry-boat;  the  horse  may  back,  but  the  boat  moves 
on,  and  tlie  animal  with  it,  notwithstanding. 


Singular. — Two  extraordinary  deaths  oc- 
curred lately  in  London — one  of  a  man  from 
swallowing  the  peel  of  an  orange  ;  the  other  of  a 
Jew,  who  MttraWy  fasted  to  death,  in  obedience  to 
the  supposed  requirements  of  his  religion. 
1 — ^« »  > 

Monuments.— The  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives  have  passed  a  resolve  to  erect 
monuments  to  the  old  thirteen  states  in  Inde- 
pendence square. 

True. — Delay  loses  the  hour,  haste  the  power. 


SABBATH  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Nowhere  is  the  Sabbath  more  religiously  ob- 
served, and  nowhere  does  this  divine  institution 
appear  more  beautiful,  than  in  the  country.  In 
the  city  its  observance  is  less  strict ;  and  there 
are  worldly  associations  and  ideas  to  divert  the 
mind  from  devout  feelings  and  holy  contempla- 
tions i  in  the  indilference  and  neglect  of  many, 
there  are  discordant  contrasts  to  the  piety  of  the 
majority,  yet  even  in  the  city,  the  religious  rites 
are  marked  by  impressive  features.  The  richness 
of  the  churches,  the  solemn  pealing  of  the 
mighty  bells  mingling  together  in  one  grand 
diapason,  the  peal  of  the  organs,  the  enchanting 
melody  of  trained  choristers,  the  decorous  dress 
of  the  church-going  multitude,  all  produce  strong 
effect  upon  the  senses. 

A  Sabbath  in  the  country  is  very  different, 
yet  how  charming !  The  village  bells,  not  nu- 
merous enough  to  oppress  the  ear  with  a  ponder- 
ous volume  of  sound,  send  forth  a  touching 
melody  through  the  bushed  air,  announcing 
what  is  emphatically  a  day  of  rest.  Even  the 
domestic  animals  seem  to  know  it.  The  patient 
ox  is  certainly  aware  of  it,  as  he  luxuriously 
chews  his  cud  by  the  wayside,  in  all  the  indo- 
lent enjoyment  of  an  opium-eating  Turk.  The 
very  dog,  while  watchful  as  ever,  seems  to  exer- 
cise his  calling  with  less  than  usual  violence. 
And  even  the  family  horse,  though  he  draws  the 
family  to  church,  does  so  leisurely,  and  is  never 
hurried  either  to  or  from  the  meeting-house. 

At  length  the  congregation — the  old  grand- 
fathers and  grandmamas,  the  middle-aged  men 
and  matrons,  the  young  men  and  maidens,  the 
boys  and  girls — are  seated.  There  is  no  irreve- 
rence in  the  fond  glance  which  some  of  the 
young  turn  towards  the  singer's  gallery,  for 
there  sits  the  village  belle,  as  beautiful  as  she  is 
good  ;  and  there  arc  other  girls,  far  better  orna- 
ments than  the  sculptured  angels  of  the  old 
cathedral  churches.  At  last  the  minister  moves 
up  the  middle  aisle,  and  ascends  the  pulpit  stairs. 
A  brief  pause,  and  there  bursts  from  the  choir 
one  of  those  simple,  old-fashioned  melodies, 
which  go  quicker  to  the  heart  than  any  of  the 
brilliant  compositions  of  the  modem  schools. 
The  music  gradually  dies  away  upon  the  ear, 
and  then  comes  the  prayer.  It  is  fervent  and 
impressive,  not,  perhaps,  delighting  the  cultiva- 
ted ear  with  its  musical  cadences  and  rhetorical 
elegancies,  but  moving  the  heart  by  its  earnest- 
ness, its  trust,  its  hope  and  its  piety. 

So  well  directed  by  local  circumstances  are 
the  hearts  of  a  country  congregation,  that  it 
needs  no  brilliant  talent  to  lead  them  on  in  the 
right  way.  Yet  country  parishes  often  enjoy 
preachers  of  the  most  cultivated  genius  and  at- 
tainments, for  many  of  the  most  gifted  servants 
of  the  Lord  prefer  to  remain  where  their  spirit- 
ual teachings  are  aided  by  the  benign  influence 
of  nature  around  them.  The  rural  surroundings 
of  their  homes  are  more  in  consonance  with 
their  hearts  and  inward  promptings  than  busier 
scenes  of  city  life. 

The  services  concluded,  the  worshippers  linger 
at  the  church  door,  as  if  loath  to  depart  from 
the  hallowed  place.  Many  have  a  word  for  the 
clergyman ;  many  parishioners  and  pedestrians, 
who  have  come  a  great  distance,  remain  all  day 
in  the  temple.  Thus  passes  a  Sabbath  in  the 
country — a  day  full  of  holy  influences,  of  quiet 
happiness,  of  needful  and  refreshing  rest. 


PRESSES   FOR   SALE. 

Wishing  to  supply  our  establishment  with 
more  powerful  presses,  we  desire  to  sell  the  two 
Taylor  Cylinder  Power  Presses  now  in 
use  in  this  office.  The  cost  of  these  presses  was 
$2500  each.  They  are  almost  new  and  in  per- 
fect running  order,  but  as  they  must  be  removed 
to  make  room  for  more  powerful  ones,  they  will 
be  sold  at  a  bargain.  The  bed  of  each  press 
measures  44  by  56  inche  s. 


TO  LET. 

Being  about  to  remove  from  our  Publishing 
Office,  Museum  Building,  Tremont  street,  to 
the  large  building  lately  known  as  the  Mont- 
gomery House,  we  desire  to  let  our  present  sit- 
uation.   Application  may  be  made  at  our  office. 


Uneasy. — Santa  Anna  is  preparing  for  ano- 
ther revolution  at  Acapulco.  American  inter- 
ests still  continue  to  suffer,  and  a  man-of-war  is 
necessary  to  protect  them. 


*    ^mm>     > 


Humbug. — The  assurances  of  the  Paris  cor- 
respondents of  London  journals,  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon is  preparing  to  invade  England. 


HUNGARY  AND  HER  WASHINGTON. 

While  a  large  portion  of  the  press  is  striving 
to  throw  cold  water  on  the  enterprise  of  Kos- 
suth for  the  freedom  of  his  native  land,  the 
true-hearted  Hungarian  himself  is  working  night 
and  day  in  the  good  cause.  He  speaks  to  the 
people,  and  the  masses  are  won  by  his  eloquence 
and  logic.  True  his  cause  in  this  country  has 
been  subjected  to  the  same  fiery  party  ordeal 
that  every  important  measure  must  undergo. 
The  Whigs  strive  to  give  him  the  cold  shoulder 
because  the  Free  Soilers  took  him  up ;  the  Abo- 
litionists denounce  him  because  he  is  not  as  hot- 
headed and  ultra  as  themselves,  and  declines  to 
mingle  their  policy  with  his  purposes  and  plans ; 
and  thus  each  party  has  some  fault  to  find, 
But  when  we  say  party,  we  mean  the  wire-pull- 
ers, those  who  make  a  trade  of  politics,  not  the 
calm,  whole-souled  people  themselves ;  they  go 
heart  and  hand  for  Kossuth  and  his  sacred  cause. 
They  turn  out  by  tens  of  thousands  to  greet 
him  wherever  he  appears,  and  he  is  too  much  of 
a  philosopher  not  to  rightly  judge  between  those 
bigoted  penny-a-liners  who  strive  to  prejudice 
him  and  his  cause,  and  the  outpourings  of  gen- 
erous whole-souledness  that  overwhelms  him 
with  welcome  everywhere.  He  gives  evidence 
of  this  when  he  says  that  "  the  spirit  of  the  age 
emanates  from  the  people,  all  for  the  people,  and 
all  by  the  peojile." 

Throughout  the  west  ho  has  been  received 
with  open  arms  by  public  and  private  function- 
aries ;  money  has  been  freely  given  to  him — 
thousands  of  dollars  at  a  time ;  and  the  gener- 
ous means  that  are  thus  placed  at  his  command 
are  being  appropriated  to  purchase  arms  and 
ammunition  for  his  down-trodden  countr3Tnen, 
wherewith  they  may  be  able  to  meet  their  tyrants 
and  cause  them  to  respect  and  fear  them.  We 
see  one  man  has  given  him  five  hundred  dollars, 
another  one  hundred  stand  of  rifles,  and  a  third 
a  ton  of  cannon  balls.  A  dozen  times  we  have 
said,  and  again  we  say,  most  heartily,  Heaven 
speed  Kossuth  and  the  sacred  cause  he  so  nobly 
advocates ! 


<     ^  »m> — ►- 


MRS.  iMOWATT. 

This  lady,  who  has  been  performing  for  some 
time  at  the  Howard  Athenasum,  is  our  beau  ideal 
of  an  actress ;  pure  in  character,  classic  in  deline- 
ation, captivating  in  personal  charms,  she  alto- 
gether wins  the  heart  of  her  audience,  and  one 
goes  away  from  her  performance  with  a  feeling 
that  he  has  seen  something  worth  remembering, 
something  purifying  and  suggestive  to  his  better 
feelings.  No  wonder  that  Mrs.  Mowatt  is  such 
a  universal  favorite  everywhere.  Deriving  no 
importance  from  her  position  upon  the  stage, 
she  adds  lustre  to  it,  and  brings,  not  only  a  natu- 
ral talent  to  bear  upon  her  role  of  characters, 
but  also  the  excellence  of  a  classic  education, 
and  the  advantages  of  gentle  birth  and  refined 
associations.  It  may  be  long  before  our  citizens 
will  have  another  opportunity  to  witness  her 
personations  upon  the  stage,  and  we  trust  that 
all  lovers  of  true  art  will  not  fail  to  witness  her 
performance  at  the  Howard.  We  have  before, 
in  this  paper,  given  a  sketch  of  the  lady  both  in 
a  likeness  and  a  brief  mention  of  her  career. 


Diplomatic. — The  President  has  just  re- 
ceived an  autograph  letterfrom  Louis  Napoleon, 
stating  that  he  has  been  called  to  the  head  of 
the  government  by  the  popular  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  he  shall  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States.  The  President  has  also 
received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Bey  of 
Tunis.  The  letter  was  richly  covered  with  gold 
and  velvet. 


Gleason's  Pictorial.— "  Gleason's  Pictorial  Drawing- 
Room  Companion  "  ha.s  been  received,  and  we  must,  in 
justice,  say  that  it  is  the  most  magnificent  thing  of  the 
kind  we  ever  saw,  whether  published  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  Every  American  who  feels  a  pride  in  the  rapid 
strides  that  the  Arts  are  making  on  this  continent,  should 
certainly  give  his  support  to  the  "  Pictorial."  As  its  title 
indicates,  it  is  illustmted  with  splendid  engravings,  and 
every  subsequent  number  cojies  to  us  with  greater  im- 
provements in  this  branch.  The  literary  and  miscella- 
neous contents  are  equal  to  any  laid  In-fore  the  public, 
and  throws  tbe  sickly,  tra>hy  stuff  generally  published  in 
the  city  weeklies  quite  into  the  shade.  This  work  i.s  a  fit 
and  interesting  companion  for  the  fire-side,  and  we  would 
as  such  recommend  it  to  our  readers. — Ulaiikeim  {Pa.) 
Sentinel. 

Spunky. — The  girls  in  Northampton  have 
been  sending  a  bachelor  editor  bouquets  of  tansy 
and  wormwood.  He  says  he  don't  care ;  he  had 
rather  smell  them  than  matrimony. 


Specie. — The  bullion  in  the  bank  of  England 
was  fast  increasing,  and  at  the  last  returns  there 
were  nearly  £18,000,000  in  its  vaults. 


In  this  city,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Aognstna 
Bufflngton  to  Miss  Abby  Gorham  ;  Mr.  William  Eveleth 
to  Miss  Emeline  H.  Morse  }  Mr.  Charles  Pierce  to  Miss 
Angeline  Allen. 

By  Rev.  Uosea  Ballou,  Miss  Ehnira  T.  Wing  to 
Mr.  Abel  A.  Adams. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Harrington  to  Miss 
Eliza  J.  Wendell. 

By  Rev.  S.  Ellis,  Mr.  Lawrence  C^peland  to  Miss  Mary 
L.  Sncll. 

By  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  Capt.  William  M.  Copeland 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Cobb. 

By  Rev.  Dr  Stow,  Mr.  Edward  II.  Wright  to  Miss  Au- 
gusta Ann  Minot. 

By  Rev.  Nathaniel  Colver,  Capt.  John  Dillingham  to 
Miss  Cordelia  Ball. 

At  SufTolk  County  .Tall,  by  William  S.  Bartlett,  Esq., 
Mr.  William  Hannifen  to  Miss  Ann  Clark. 

At  East  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  ^^■eb6ter,  Mr.  George  J. 
Merritt  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Russell. 

At  EiPt  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  Capt.  Leonard 
French,  Jr.  to  Miss  Emeline  A.  Rice. 

At  Lynn,  Mr.  George  Flagg  to  Miss  Catharine  Luscolm, 
of  Boston. 

At  Waltham,  by  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Eddy,  of  Lowell,  Mr. 
Mark  H.  Cook  to  Miss  Mary  Miller. 

At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dwinell,  Mr.  Charles  Hatchins 
to  Miss  Ann  Thomas. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Adallza  F.,  wife  of  H.  L.  Temple,  35  ; 
Mr.  Heniy  8.  Fay,  22 ;  S.  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  late 
Levi  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Lancastea,  19. 

At  South  Boston,  Jacob  E.  Chase,  formerly  of  Maine,  40. 

At  East  Cambiidge,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  James  B.  Rice,  9  yrs. 

At  Carobrldgeport,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.,  -wife  of  Augustug 
Whittemore,  28. 

At  Charlestown,  Mis.  Susanna,  widow  of  the  late  Jona- 
than Johnson,  72  ;  Mrs.  Tabitha,  wife  of  Mr.  Sardine 
Stone,  38. 

At  Brighton,  Mrs.  Prudence  W.  Wiswell,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam D.  Wiswell. 

At  Stow,  Jlr.  John  Whitney,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Whitney  of  Cambridge,  26. 

At  East  Bridgwater,  Mr.  Richmond  Nash,  33. 

At  Rowley,  Miss  Elizabeth  Piugry,  87. 

At  Groton,  Capt.  S.-imuel  Shipley,  72,  for  many  years  a 
shipmaster  out  of  the  ports  of  Boston  and  N^ w  York. 

At  Norfolk,  Va^  Joshua  H.  Hall,  56,  late  of  Boston. 

At  San  Juan,  South  America,  Nov.  16,  Winship  J.  L. 
Goodwin,  if  Dresden,  Me.,  25. 

At  Bissau,  Africa,  at  the  Portuguese  Hospital,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hale,  first  officer  of  the  brig  Draco,  of  Salem,  29  ; 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Swaney,  second  officer  of  same  vessel — both 
of  Salem. 

At  Manilla,  at  the  English  Hospital,  Charles  Bously, 
seaman,  of  bark  Pilot,  of  Salem. 
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LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


Cheap. — Oak  wood  is  $3  and  walnut  only  $4 
a  cord  in  Hartford  ;  best  butter  20  cents. 


GLEASON'S    PICTORLAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  In  the  most  eU- 
gant  and  aTailabte  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  th« 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.    Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  ail  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  It  contains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.    It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  origi- 
nal miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  morality,  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  its 
combined  excellencies. 

TEEMS:  $2  00  PEE  VOLUME. 
OR   $4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

INYAKIABLT    IN   ADVANCE. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

(t;?°"  One  copy  of  the  Flag  o?  odb  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  PiciOBiAL  Drawino-IIoom  Compamon,  one  year, 
for  95  00 

The  Pictorial  Deavtino-Room  Companion  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
WIXTEB. 

BV    JOSEPH    W.   NTE. 

Now  winter  reigus  with  drcsul,  despotic  sway, 
BlnUirg  all  nature  with  his  icy  chains  ; 

His  mighty  stomis,  In  wild  and  fierce  array, 
Sweep  through  the  groves  and  o'er  the  dreary  plains. 

Hark  1  his  shrill  war-crj-  rendeth  now  the  air, 
Victor  awhile  triumphing  in  his  might ; 

He  revels  holds  where  all  was  lately  fair, 
And  in  the  devastation  talces  delight. 

0,  winter,  thou  to  many  hearts  dost  bring 
The  pangs  of  want ;  to  many  cya^  the  tear ; 

O'er  once  bright  scenes  the  shades  of  gloom  dost  fling, 
Scenes  which  to  memory  seem  doubly  dear. 

And  yet  thoii  bringest  many  scenes  of  mirth 
And  social  bliss  no  other  sea,son  brings  ; 

When  loved  ones  gather  round  the  glo«ing  he.arth, 
And  evening  hours  pass  by  on  rapid  wings. 

Thou  mak'st  the  spring  more  beautiful  appear, 
Viewed  by  the  contrast,  how  her  glories  shine ! 

Bright  a.s  the  smile  that  supersedes  tlie  tear, 
The  smile  enkindled  by  a  faith  divine. 

Then  welcome,  winter,  wisely  ordered  here  ; 

\\'hy  should  we  dread  thee,  emblem  of  the  tomb? 
For  we,  like  nature.  p;ist  the  shroud  and  bier. 

Shall  find  a  spring  where  flowers  immortal  bloom ! 
Lynn,  Mass.,  February.  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  RUFLEYS  AND  THE  FLINTS  : 

— OR, — 

BETTEE   THAN  WE  SEEM. 

BY   MRS.   E.    C.    LOVERIXG. 

Mr.  ALEX.vxni'R  Flint  was  one  of  that  iin- 
incrou.s  class  of  individuals,  who  arc  called  "  ex- 
cellent, clever  men  enough,"  with  the  qualifying 
phrase,  "  not  very  well  calculated  to  get  along 
in  the  world." 

Mr.  Alexander  Flint  was  a  portrait  painler. 
He  was  settled  in  a  small  country  place,  where 
he  received  just  sufficient  patronage,  to  enable 
his  family  to  "  live  from  hand  to  mouth,"  as  the 
saying  is,  without  ever  arriving  at  the  happy 
condition  of  decided,  satisfactory  comfort. 

This  was  not  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of 
talent.  Our  Flint  was  a  true  artist.  I  have 
seen  some  of  his  paintings,  which  manifest  a 
delicate  fancy,  and  a  fine,  discriminating  taste, 
in  the  blending  of  light  and  .shade,  and  throwing 
them  in  contrast,  with  effect.  Mr.  Flint,  how- 
ever, had  not  that  high  order  of  imagination, 
which  constitutes  an  active  genius.  He  was  sim- 
ply a  man  of  skill  and  talent. 

But  it  is  not  my  business  to  criticise  Mr. 
Flint  as  an  artist.  I  should  speak  of  him  only 
as  a  man.  What  I  intend  to  say,  therefore,  is 
this.  It  was  no  inferiority  in  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  that  prevented  Mr.  Flint  from 
"getting  along  in  the  world."  It  was  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  wanted — bold- 
ness, energy  and  decision. 

Mr.  Flint  was  too  sensitive.  He  cared  too 
much  for  the  opinion  of  others,  and  had  not 
sufficient  respect  for  his  own  manhood.  If  he 
thought  he  had  displeased  a  friend,  even  in  the 
most  ttifling  matters,  he  was  so  troubled  that  he 
could  not  sleep.  On  one  occasion,  when  his 
neighbor.  Judge  Rufley,  looked  coldly  at  a  i)ic- 
ture  on  which  he  ])rided  himself,  and  said  no 
word  in  commendation,  the  poor  artist  was  mis- 
erable for  a  week  afterwards. 

Mrs.  Flint  was  too  much  like  her  husband. 
Such  men  s/toi/W  have  strong-minded,  energetic 
wives  ;  Alexander's  was  feel)le,  timid,  sensitive 
as  himself.  The  children,  loo,  were  exact  pat- 
terns of  their  parents.  No  family  was  ever  less 
deserving  of  their  name.  The  big  Flints  and 
the  little  Flints,  all  were  as  little  like  real  flints, 
as  the  turtle-dove  is  like  the  toaring  eagle. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Rufley.  Our  artist  was 
afraid  of  that  man.  Mrs.  Flint  was  afi'aid  of 
him,  too ;  so  were  the  children.  Not  one  but 
would  much  rather  not  meet  Mr.  Rufley  in  the 
street,  if  the  meeting  could  be  avoided.  Mr. 
Flint  never  passed  his  bou  ^e.  if  he  could  help  it ; 
he  was  always  so  un'omfoitahle  when  he  felt 
that  Mr.  Rufley  was  looking  at  him  !  His  chil- 
dren always  stojjped  breathing  and  looked 
down,  and  walked  very  straight,  and  put  on 
looks  of  becoming  seriousness,  when  they  went 
by  Mr.  RulUy's  house,  on  their  way  to  school. 

The  Flints  thought  the  Rufleys  diil  not  re- 
epect  them.  I  don't  know  how  this  might  be ;  I 
can  only  say  that  the  feeling  is  very  natural 
■with  people  who  don't  respect  themselves.  But 
t  mi)c)i  geycrcr  charge  against  the  Rufleys  was 


that  they  were  unkind,  sour,  morose.  This  im- 
pression was  given  by  Mr.  Rufley  alone ;  his 
family  were  judged  by  liim. 

I  fi-equently  meet  with  such  men.  To  be  can- 
did with  the  reader,  Judge  Rufley  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  benevolent  men  in  the  world. 
He  had  an  "  odd  way  of  showing  it,"  however, 
sxniXtliat  is  what  the  Flints  could  not  understand. 
A  phrenologist  would  have  said  Mr.  Rufley  had 
no  suavity.  Mr.  Flint  said  he  had  no  more  man- 
ners than  a  bear.  Now,  if  the  judge  felt  ever  so 
kindly  towards  a  man,  he  could  not,  were  it  to 
save  his  life,  be  smooth  and  polished,  and  full  of 
compliments,  as  the  honcycoml)  is  full  of  sweet- 
ness. I  am  sure  he  was  never  guilty  of  a  bit  of 
flattery,  even  of  the  mo.st  innocent  description. 
If  he  wished  to  commend  a  person,  he  did  it  in 
the  most  abrupt  and  shockingly  flat  manner — 
just  as  he  might  have  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion under  other  circumstances.  He  would  nev- 
er make  up  his  mouth  to  the  polite  phrases  of 
the  day,  which  cover  so  much  hypocrisy.  They 
stuck  in  his  throat.  To  conclude,  he  was  the 
roughest,  honestest,  kindest  man  in  the  village. 
In  person,  he  was  slightly  inclined  to  portliness, 
large,  with  a  full  face,  sand}'  comiilexion,  shaggy 
eyebrows,  and  sharp  gray  eyes.  On  the  whole, 
his  countenance  had  a  forbidding  expression, 
like  the  exterior  of  some  taverns  I  have  seen, 
which  are  the  warmest  and  most  comfortable 
crilis  in  the  world,  when  you  once  get  into  them. 
Moreover,  Judge  Rufley  was  careless  in  his 
dress,  and  he  usually  wore  his  beard  a  week, 
which  gave  him  a  savage  aspect. 

Ho  was  the  antipodes  of  Ilawley  the  lawyer. 
The  latter  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Flints, 
to  whom  he  was  very  polite  and  obliging,  be- 
stowing presents  and  candy  upon  the  children, 
and  abundance  of  flattery  upon  the  parent  Flints. 
Alexander  was  so  well  pleased  with  him  that  be 
had  not  the  heart  to  charge  him  more  than  half 
price  for  his  three  portraits  of  the  Hawley 
family. 

"He  is  so  kind  to  us,"  said  the  artist.  "I 
would  give  him  the  portraits,  if  I  could  afford 
it." 

Tlic  lawyer's  face  v/as  as  radiant  as  the 
judge's  was  rough.  The  Flints  named  the 
former  Sunshine,  and  the  latter  Cloud.  These 
two  men  did  not  very  much  like  each  other.  It 
was  the  lawyer's  portrait  which  the  judge  had 
failed  to  commend  and  thereby  wounded  the 
artist's  feelings  ;  for  it  was  in  reality  one  of  his 
best  eflbrts,  and  he  knew  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Rufley  should  not  praise  it. 

Tlie  judge  had  not  the  least  vanity  in  the 
world ;  and  it  was  only  to  do  the  artist  a  fiivor 
in  an  unostentatious  way,  that  he  at  length  re- 
solved to  gratify  his  family  with  his  picture. 

He  accordingly  called  on  Alexander — Alex- 
ander changed  color. 

"  I  want  you  to  paint  me,"  said  the  judge, 
abruptly. 

'■  Your  portrait  ?"  faltered  the  artist. 

"  To  be  sure.  You  don't  suppose  I  want  you 
to  give  my  skin  a  daubing,  do  you  ;"  growled 
the  judge. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  Alexander,  feebly.  "  0, 
no!  your  portrait,  to  be  sure.  I  feel  highly 
honored — " 

'•  That  is  n't  the  thing !  I  don't  come  to  do 
you  an  honor.  I  mean  to  pay  you  for  my  por- 
tr.;it.     Will  you  paint  it  V" 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy — I  am  indeed  very 
much  obliged  for  this  favor — " 

"  What  favor  ■?"  muttered  the  judge,  impa- 
tiently "  Will  you  paint  mc  ?  Yes  or  no — 
and  when  V 

It  is  impossil)le  to  descrilie  the  artist's  confu- 
sion. He  thought  he  ought  to  say  something, 
but  he  hesitated  to  speak  for  fear  of  giving  of- 
fence. He  hardly  had  the  courage  to  look  in 
the  judge's  face.  He  stammered  something 
about  humble  thanks  for  the  honor,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  commence  the  painting  at  any  time, 
which  only  made  matters  worse.  The  judge  ex- 
claimed impatiently,  that  he  would  call  again 
the  next  day ;  and  went  oft'  with  qui  e  as  errone- 
ous an  opinion  of  the  aitist,  as  the  artist  had  of 
l.im. 

"  lie  is  an  awful  man,"  Alexander  said  to  his 
family.  "  I  thought  he  was  going  to  tear  me  to 
pieces." 

"  I  almost  fainted  away,  when  he  looked  at 
mc,  in  the  street,  this  morning,"  said  Nelly,  a 
girl  of  .".ix  summers. 

'I  jiity  yon.  dear,  if  you  have  got  to  paint 
that  horrid  face  of  his,"  said  Mrs.  Flint. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  make  a  botch  of  it,"  said 
Alexander.    "  I  would  rather  paint   any  other 


tliree  faces.  I  don't  believe  I  can  work  with 
that  terrible  eye  fixed  upon  me !  I  dread  to 
have  to-inorrow  come  !"  he  added,  with  a  sigli. 
"  I  wish  I  could  get  rid  of  the  job.  Money  is  no 
temptation.  I  would  tell  him  I  cannot  paint 
his  portrait,  and  send  him  somewhere  else,  if  I 
dared  to." 

Punctual  to  his  ap;)ointmcnt.  Judge  Rufley 
made  bis  appearance  at  the  artist's  stwlio  on  the 
following  morning.  The  fearful  hour  had  come, 
and  Mr.  Flint,  nervous  and  embarrassed,  receiv- 
ed his  unwelcome  patron.  The  first  sitting 
amounted  to  nothing  at  all.  The  artist  was  not 
able  to  compose  his  nerves ;  and  the  judge  went 
away,  almost  angry  with  himself  for  having 
once  thonglit  of  submitting  to  such  an  annoy- 
ance as  sitting  for  his  picture  to  so  stupid  a  fel- 
low as  Alexander  Flint. 

With  the  next  visit,  however,  both  judge  an4 
artist  were  better  pleased,  it  being  a  remarkably 
brief  one  ;  Mr.  Flint  having  assured  his  customer 
that  he  could  fill  up  certain  outlines  quite  as 
well  from  reemoryas  from  the  eye.  The  fact  is, 
he  could  do  so  a  great  deal  better.  He  could 
rot  paint,  with  the  judge  looking  at  him,  in  his 
cold,  scrutinizing  manner. 

All  the  sittings  which  followed  were  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature.  Flint  did  an  immense  amount  of 
"  filling  up  "  from  memory.  How  ditt'crent  from 
the  elaborate  finishing  by  the  eye,  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  Hawley 's  portrait !  How  different 
the  brief  communications  which  passed  between 
him  and  the  judge,  from  those  agreeable  and  re- 
freshing exchanges  of  politeness,  which  used  to 
make  so  large  a  part  of  his  conversation  with 
the  lawyer ! 

At  length  the  portrait  was  completed.  Ah, 
Alexander,  never  didst  thou  so  essentially  miss 
thy  mark !  Never  didst  thou  throw  such  dis- 
credit upon  thy  pencil !  The  picture  was  no 
more  like  the  original  than  the  sun  is  hke  the 
moon.  Notwithstanding  the  erroneous  manner 
of  "  filling  up,"  the  artist  might  have  made  a 
tolerable  likeness,  had  he  not  spoiled  it,  by  a 
stupid  fancy  of  his  own.  The  judge's  must 
have  been  a  capital  face  to  paint,  it  was  so 
marked  and  peculiar.  But  Alexander  must 
needs  fear  giving  offence  by  representing  it  in 
r-11  its  ruggcdness  and  sternness ;  and  hoping  to 
touch  Judge  Rufley's  heart,  by  bestowing  a  few 
extra  touches  upon  his  physiognomy,  he  threw 
over  the  wliole  the  sofaiiing  influence  of  a  be- 
nevolent smile!  He  might  as  well  have  intro- 
duced a  mild  sunlight  in  a  midnight  tempest 
scene !  It  was  not  without  fear  and  trembling 
that  the  artist  finally  submitted  the  picture  to 
the  judge's  inspection,  and  the  curiosity  of  his 
friends. 

"  Fudge  !"  said  the  judge,  "  that  is  not  me  !  I 
never  looked  so  in  my  life.  That  blind  smile 
is  Hawley's,  I'll  take  my  oath.  Bah  !  what  have 
you  been  thinking  of,  Mr.  Flint  f 

Poor  Alexander  knew  not  what  to  say.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  appealed  to  the  judgment  of 
others.  Those  who  knew  Judge  Rufley,  knew 
too  much  to  think  to  please  him  by  discovering 
his  likeness  in  the  ]}icture.  On  the  contrary, 
they  abused  Flint's  talent  without  mercy.  The 
judge's  ]5ortrait  became  a  standing  joke,  and  it 
caused  the  artist  a  greater  humiliation  than  any- 
thing that  ever  happened.  If  he  had  been  fear- 
ful of  Rufley  before,  he  now  hated  him  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  and  there  was  nothing  he 
did  not  say  in  his  di>favor. 

A  series  of  misfortunes  followed  the  artist's 
indiscretion  in  the  matter  of  the  portrait.  He 
lost  much  patronage ;  there  was  sickness  in  his 
family;  a  rich  invalid,  on  wliose  dying  favor  he 
had  counted,  lift  all  his  property  to  somebody 
else ;  and  the  Flints  appeared  to  trace  all  these 
disastrous  circumstances  to  the  evil  infiucncc  of 
the  judge.  To  ease  his  conscience  for  having 
accepted  fifty  dollars  from  the  latter,  Alexander 
painted  Squire  Hawley's  youngest  child  for 
nothing — if  we  except  the  flattering  attentions 
of  the  lawyer. 

The  crowning  catastrophe  was  yet  to  come. 
One  day  Mr.  Flint  was  returning  from  a  neigh- 
boi's  house,  where  he  had  beeir  painting  an  old 
lady  who  was  unable  to  go  out;  and  he  was  just 
pa^sing  Judge  Rufley's  i-csidence — the  sight  of 
which  revived  a  host  of  unpleasant  associations 
— when,  hearing  a  cry  of  fire,  he  looked  and 
saw  flames  bursting  thr'ough  his  own  roof. 

Alexander  was  almost  stupefied  with  the  sud- 
denness of  the  calamity.  In  the  greatest  ex- 
tremity of  fright,  be  began  to  cr-y  )ire  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  and  to  run  to  the  utmost  of  his 
might.  Hb  did  not  go  so  fast,  however',  as  to 
prevent   another  person    passing    him.     Who 


should  that  be,  but  t!ie  portly  and  blunt  Judge 
Rufley !  Who  would  have  thougirt  he  would 
rurr  to  hel])  save  the  portiait-i)ainter's  house  '<  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  most  astonished  the 
artist— the  fire  or  Judge  Rufley. 

Flint  was  by  no  means  fleet  of  foot.  Before 
he  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  catastroirhe,  the 
judge  had  saved  from  burning  one  of  his  sick 
children,  that  must  have  ])errshed  had  not  some 
person  risked  his  life  to  save  it.  As  for  Mrs. 
Flint  she  was  too  much  terrified  to  do  anything. 
The  judge  had  dashed  through  fire  and  smoke, 
and  brorrght  away  the  child  unharmed. 

By  this  time,  a  number  of  the  neighbors  had 
assembled,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  save 
the  house.  But  the  village  knew  no  engines  or 
fire-annihilators  in  those  days;  and  before  lad- 
ders and  buckets  could  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion, the  flames  had  the  mastery.  They  soared 
through  the  roof,  and  burst  out  on  every  side. 

"  Save  the  furniture  ! '  cried  Judge  Rufley. 

And  no  man  worked  harder  than  he  to  save 
it.  He  was  worth  fifty  like  Alexander  Flint. 
Everything  he  did  was  done  with  design,  rapid- 
ity and  precision.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his 
efforts  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  furniture 
was  got  out  of  the  burning  house. 

Then  Alexander  and  his  family  stood  in  the 
street  watching  the  progress  of  the  devour  ing 
element,  and  weeping  over  their  misfortunes. 

"  Do  n't  stand  here  !"  cried  the  judge.  "  It 
will  not  do  for  sick  children.  Take  your  family 
right  to  my  house,  Mr.  Flint.  I  will  see  to  your 
affairs  here." 

Alexander  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
There  was  ro  such  thing  as  mrsunderstinding 
Judge  Rufley, however;  nor  could  the  iworrean 
neglect  this  unexpected  pr'offcr  of  hospitality. 

Befor-e  night,  the  judge  had  stored  the  house- 
less furniture,  as  well  as  given  the  houseless 
family  the  shelter  of  his  roof  Moreover,  he 
had  given  the  Flints  an  insight  into  his  true 
character.  They  could  not  but  feci  grateful  for 
what  he  had  done  and  was  doing  for  them,  and 
they  could  not  but  know  that  kin'lness  and  be- 
nevolence alone  prompted  him  thus  to  act. 

The  judge  contracted  his  own  fitmily  into 
close  quarters,  to  make  room  for  that  of  his 
neighbor.  He  also  took  care  that  they  should 
be  surrounded  by  contforts  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  his  house.  The  next  thing  he  did 
was  to  head  a  subscription  list,  the  design  of 
which  was  to  rebuild  the  portr-ait-painter's  cot- 
tage, on  which  there  was  no  insurance. 

"  Never  neglect  so  important  a  thing  as  an 
insurance  !"  said  the  judge  to  Alexander.  "  It  is 
a  ruinous  way  of  saving  a  few  dollars." 

The  judge's  tone  and  marncr  were  as  severe 
as  ever.  But  Alexander  discovered  now  the 
wealth  of  that  rough  diamond  of  kindness.  Ho 
did  not  feel  hurt.  Mr-.  Rufley  meant  well,  and 
acted  accordingly.  He  could  consistently  scold 
about  Mr.  Flint's  carelessness ;  he  gave  one 
hundred  dollars  towards  building  him  a  new 
cottage — Lawyer  Hawley,  a  man  of  equal 
means,  gave  only  five  dollars !  However,  he 
made  \\\>  the  amount  in  smiles  ! 

Well,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Flints  moved 
into  the  new  cottage.  They  somehow  com- 
menced life  anew.  They  had  new  ideas  of  kind- 
ness, and  new  notions  of  human  nature  ;  now  re- 
solutions and  new  energies,  to  help  them  through 
the  world.  All  was  owing  to  Judge  Rufley. 
Ho  was  now  as  much  reverenced  by  old  and 
young  Flints,  as  he  had  for-merly  been  feared 
and  hated. 

The  first  thing  Alexander  did,  as  an  act  of 
justice  both  to  the  judge  and  himself,  was  to 
paint  another  por-trait  of  that  excellent  nran. 
He  did  not  dread  his  task.  It  was  a  labor  of 
love,  and  proved  his  happiest  etfort,  in  the  way 
of  his  profession.  No  disguise  of  the  judge's 
rough  features  was  attempted;  but  every  linea- 
ment was  given  with  truth  and  fidelity  astonish- 
ing. Never  was  there  a  more  perfect,  life-like 
portr-ait.  The  judge  declared  Irimsclf  ])leased  ; 
and  the  artist  acknowledged  to  his  family  that, 
truthful  as  the  painting  was,  he  could  now  dis- 
cover in  those  stern  features  a  genuine  kindness 
of  heart,  which  neither  the  softened  expression 
of  the  first  one,  nor  the  lawyer's,  in  its  munifi- 
ccrrce  of  smiies,  possessed. 

Everybody  came  to  see  Judge  Rufley's  por- 
trait; for  he  was  a  great  man  in  the  country. 
And  it  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Flint,  that  "  he  awoke 
one  moriring  and  found  himself  famous."  lie 
never  wanted  work  after  thrt;  arrd  he  was  never 
afraid  of  another  marr,  merely  because  he  had 
a  rough  exterior. 

Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  luisure. 

Byron 
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LEABMNO  ARABKJ. 

Bayard  Taylor,  who  is  now  truvollin';  in  the 
East,  gives  an  amusinj;  account  of  his  efforts  to 
pick  up  tlie  Arabic  language.  Taylor  liaa  be- 
come quite  a  traveller,  and  a  practical  one,  foa, 
who  profits  by  what  ho  sees  and  hears,  and 
writes  well  about  both. 

'•  In  trviufr  to  pick  np  Arabic,  Wilkinson's 
Vocabulary  and  Capt.  Hayes'  Gr.mimar  did  me 
great  service,  and  after  1  had  tried  a  number  of 
woi-ds  with  Ibrahim,  to  '^ct  the  pronunciation, 
I  made  bolder  cssiiys.  One  day  when  the  sail- 
ors wore  engaged  in  a  most  vocifi'r(>us  discus- 
sion, I  broke  upon  them  with,  '  What  is  all  this 
noise  about;  stop  instantly!'  The  eli'ect  was 
instantaneous:  the  men  were  silent,  and  Seyd, 
turning  n]<  hi.s  eves  in  wonder,  cried  out :  '  H  ol- 
luh.  tciiilah  !  tho'llowadji  talks  Arabic  ;'  The 
two  cojjper-foecd  Fellahs  thought  it  very  amus- 
ing, and  every  new  word  I  learned  sufficed  to 
set  them  laughing  for  half  an  hour.  '  O,  Fisher- 
man, have  you  any  fish  C  and  he  held  up  a  string 
of  them  and  made  answer,  O,  Ilowadji,  I  have !' 
This  solemn  form  of  address,  which  is  universal 
in  Arabic,  makes  the  language  very  piquant  to 
a  foreigner.  Th«  construction  of  the  sentences, 
BO  far  as  1  have  learned,  is  very  simple,  anri  the 
common  colloquial  Arabic  does  not  seem  near 
so  difficult  as  1  had  been  led  to  expect.' 


BiniED  ALIVE. 

rimy  mentions  the  ease  of  a  young  man  of 
high  rank,  who  having  been  dead  some  time,  as 
it  was  thought,  was  placed  upon  the  funeral  pile. 
The  heat  of  the  flames  revived  him,  but  he  per- 
ished before  his  friends  could  rescue  him.  The 
great  anatomist  Vcsalius  had  the  unspeakable 
misfortune  to  commence  the  dissection  of  a  liv- 
ing body,  apparently  dead.  Less  unhappy  w.as 
the  fiite  of  Abbe  Provost,  who  fell  apopleplic, 
but  recovered  his  consciousness — too  late — under 
the  scalpel.  Preparation  were  made  to  embalm 
the  body  of  Cardinal  Somaglia.  The  operator 
had  scarcely  penetrated  into  the  chest  when  the 
heart  was  seen  to  beat.  Returning  partially  to 
his  .senses,  he  had  sufficient  strength  to  jjutaway 
the  knife  ;  but  the  lung  was  mortally  wounded. 
In  one  of  our  journals  is  recorded  the  strangely 
interesting  ease  of  llev.  Mr.  Tennanf,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  lay  three  days  in  his  shroud,  and 
was  saved  from  interment  almost  by  a  miracle. 


IMPORTAXT  i:>lVK\TIO\. 

The  Washington  Telegraph  states  that  Mr. 
De  Bibery  has  invented  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, life-saving  and  swimming  apparatus  wo 
have  ever  seen.  Application  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  I)e  B.  for  a  patent.  It  is  a  kind  of  frock  or 
doublet,  of  ordinary  dress  material,  made  double, 
and  interlaid  with  small  metallic  boxes,  inflated. 
Tills  douljlct  m.ay  be  worn  as  an  overall  on  ship- 
board, and  it  is  impossible  for  the  wearer  to 
sink  below  the  shoulders,  and  Mr.  Dc  B.  asserts 
that  a  person  may  remain  in  the  water  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  water  has  no  efiect 
whatever  on  the  buoyancy  of  the  dress. 


NEARLY    HIIVG  HISISELF. 

A  son  of  Mr.  O'Neal,  living  in  the  upper  part 
of  Cumberland,  JId.,  recently,  came  very  near 
hanging  himself,  without  intending  to  do  so. 
He  arranged  a  noose,  in  order  to  show  his  play- 
mates, how  McLaughlin,  the  murderer  of  his 
wife,  was  hung,  placed  his  neck  in  it  and  swung 
off,  thinking  he  cotild  reach  the  floor  with  his 
feet.  The  noose,  however,  proved  too  short,  and 
the  poor  boy  was  very  near  being  launched  into 
eternity.  When  cut  down,  animation  had  fled, 
and  he  was  with  great  difficulty  restored. 


A  Solemn-  Fact. — An  old  "  revolutioner " 
Bays,  that  of  all  the  solemn  hours  that  he  ever 
saw.  that  occupied  in  going  home  one  dar'K  night 
from  the  widow  Bean's,  after  being  told  by  her 
daughter  Sally  that  he  needn't  come  again,  was 
the  most  so. 


Good  Taste. — Burke  once  mentioned  to  Fox 
that  he  had  written  a  tragedy.  "  Bi<l  you  let 
Garrick  see  it?''  imjuired  his  friend.  ''No,"  re- 
plied Burke;  "  I  indeed  had  the  folly  to  write  it, 
but  the  wit  to  keep  it  to  myself" 


QoESTiONAnLE. — Mr.  Paradox  is  not  what 
you  may  consider  an  intemperate  man,  by  any 
means,  but  he  calls  on  the  old  lady,  once  in 
awhile,  for  the  boot-jack,  to  draw  his  hat  off"  with. 


Another  "  Maine  Law."' — At  Bangor  a 
petition  is  in  circulation  for  a  law  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  tobacco. 


Self-Reliaxce. — He  only  is  independent  who 
can  maintain  himself  bv  his  own  exertions. 


lUnjisi^e   ©atljcrings. 

Tlicre  arc  sixty-three  newspapers  published  in 
Kentucky. 

The  cells  in  the  new  watch-house  in  Cincin- 
nati, are  to  be  made  of  iron. 

If  a  tree  be  inoculated  with  the  poison  of  a 
rattlesnake,  the  leaves  will  \\ither. 

The  people  of  Pittsburg  raised  the  very  le- 
spectable  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of 
Kossuth. 

The  estimated  amount  of  subscription  to 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  is  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year. 

A  literary  society  has  been  established  at  San 
Francisco  under  the  name  of  the  Calif(  r.iia  In- 
stitute. 

During  the  year  IS.'Jl  there  were  300.3  arrivals 
of  steamboats  and  barges  at  St.  Louis,  against 
13.39  in  1850. 

The  man  who  loses  half  an  hour  daily  going 
for  or  hunting  displaced  tools,  loses  150  hours 
per  year. 

The  accounts  of  specie  in  tlie  banks  and  sub- 
treasurv  of  New  York,  shows  the  large  sum  of 
$10,256,000. 

On  the  night  of  Jan.  17.  the  mercury  froze 
solid  at  40  below  zero  in  tlie  thermometers  at 
Fort  Snclling.  Minnesota. 

The  imports  at  the  port  of  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
for  IS51,  are  stated  at  $81,400;  and  the  exports 
at  >-86,000. 

The  magistrates  of  Cincinnati  average  each 
per  day  three  assault  and  battery  cases,  amount- 
ing to  twenty- seven  per  day. 

Ever)'  oyster  that  is  swallowed,  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  shell,  has  a  heart  pulsating  about  tliirl)'- 
sevi'ii  times  a  minutes. 

Tlie  name  tulip  is  derived  from  the  Turkish, 
and  the  ilower  is  so  called  from  its  fancied  rc- 
senililance  to  a  turban. 

Pliili])  J.  Roe,  a  young  man  who  served  in  one 
of  the  Indiana  regiments  in  Mexico,  was  frozen 
to  death  near  Charle.stoii,  La. 

There  are  now  about  twenty-five  miles  of  gas- 
pipe  in  Cincinnati,  the  longest  continuous  line 
being  about  two  miles. 

In  June,  946,500  three  cent  pieces  were  coined 
at  the  mint.  In  Julv,  719.300.  Total  for  the 
two  months,  l.Gfi5,900. 

A  meeting  of  Frenchmen,  to  consider  the  late 
political  events  in  France,  took  place  at  vS^.  Louis 
on  the  28th  ult.  What  is  called  a  ■■Protesta- 
tion," was  unanimously  adopted. 

Lola  Montes  is  positively  eneaged  at  the 
Howard  Atheiiifum — not  at  the  National,  as  re- 
ported,— and  will  appear  licfore  the  Boston  pub- 
lic about  the  middle  of  March. 

To  double  the  crops  on  most  farms,  about  all 
that  is  neccs.cary  is  for  our  agriculturalists  to  sell 
otf  one  half  of  their  land,  and  with  the  proceeds 
buy  manure  for  the  other. 

The  Fire  Annihilator  is  not  annihilated  yet. 
We  notice  that  the  New  Yorkers  are  still  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  them — but  for  what  pur- 
pose is  not  stated. 

The  commerce  of  Cleveland  grow^  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity.  The  domestic  exports  last 
year  were  valued  at  $9,817,897,  and  the  imports 
at  9,262,G57. 

Miss  Lincoln,  of  Brunswick.  Mq..  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  train  of  cars,  while  .standincr  on  the 
track.  Her  mother  has,  within  eight  months, 
buried  her  husband,  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

The  paper  on  which  the  Louisville  Courier  of 
one  day  was  printed,  was  in  raw  rags  at  half 
past  five  the  evening  bcfare.  This  illustrates 
the  despatch  now  obtained  in  paper  making. 

Tim  NewYo-k  Mirror  states  that  a  eentlemnn 
of  that  city  olicrcd  Mrs.  Forrest  !f4000  to  break 
her  engagement  with  IMr.  Brougham,  and  aban- 
don her  plan  of  going  upon  the  stage. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  lumtics 
whidt  Massachusetts  supporis  in  one  of  her 
asylums,  not  ntio  is  a  native  of  the  State,  and 
but  tireiit>/-fiii/il  out  of  the  whole  number  are 
natives  of  the  United  States. 

A  steam  ploughing  machine  has  been  invent- 
ed by  A.  T.  Wat.son.  of  St.Uon  Island.  It  is  in- 
tended for  driving  twelve  plouLjhs,  and  perform- 
ing the  operations  of  ploughing,  sowing  and 
harrowing  simultaneously. 

The  subject  of  removing  the  bars  in  James 
river  is  about  being  broiitrbt  before  the  Virginia 
Lcirislatiirc.  An  expenditure  of  SI  1 5,200,  it  is 
estimated,  would  enable  vessels  of  one  thousand 
tons  to  come  up  to  Richmond. 

In  front  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  in  Wall 
Street,  there  is  now  a  mass  of  nniive  copper  ore 
weighing  4700  pounds,  a  portion  of  a  mass  of 
55  tons,  which  was  taken  from  the  Minnesota 
mines,  on  the  Octonagan  river.  Lake  Superior. 

Capt.  Levy,  charged  with  illegal  co-rcspon- 
dcnee  with  the  jiresidont  of  Mexico,  has  lieen 
bailed  at  Wasliint;ton  in  ''5(100.  Mr.  Hunt,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  York,  being  his 
surety. 

A  young  and  amiable  woman  of  Stoekbridge, 
Vt..  Mrs.  Amanda  Hoag,  drowned  herself  in  a 
hole  through  the  ice  in  a  river  at  midnight  on 
the  27th  ult..  leaving  an  infant  onlv  one  week 
old. 

A  company  of  men  have  been  for  several 
months  past  hun'ing  for  treasure  in  an  old 
French  fort,  near  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  are  to  be 
seen  daily  burrowing  into  the  "hard  pan,"  with 
a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 


foreign   iHisrEllanti. 

There  are  403  active  volcanoes  in  the  world. 
Frederick  the  Great  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1712. 

A  Brussels  paper  states  that  Madame  George 
Sand  has  been  arrested  in  the  department  of  the 
Indre  et  Loire. 

Infoimation  has  been  received  at  the  State 
Department  of  the  pardon  and  release  of  Mr, 
Thrasher,  by  the  Spanish  government. 

It  is  asked,  will  the  present  state  of  things  in 
France  continue  ?  Proscriptions  are  as  plenty 
as  in  the  times  of  Nero, 

The  present  rate  of  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  America  and  Australia,  is  930  [icr- 
sotis  every  day, 

Mr.  Eliot  Warburton,  the  well-known  auh  or, 
effected  an  insurance  on  bis  life  for  .CI 0.000  ,jut 
before  he  sailed  in  the  ill  fated  Amazon. 

A  Genoese  gentleman  has  erected  in  his 
grounds  on  a  beautiful  knoll  overlooking  the 
harbor  and  city,  a  magnificent  marble  statue  of 
Washington. 

Gen.  Castellane,  who  commands  for  Louis 
Nai>olcon  at  Lyons,  has  issued  an  order  shutting 
up  all  the  workingmen's  associations  in  that  city. 
Bassini,  a  violinist  of  some  note,  is  about  to 
visit  the  United  States.  The  Messenger  du 
Midi  mentions  his  last  concert  with  enthusiasm, 
"  The  cry  is,  still  they  come  !" 

The  New  Brunswick  Legislature  is  engaged 
very  deeply  in  devising  ways  and  means  for  the 
construction  of  the  European  and  North  Ameri- 
can Railway. 

Emilc  Girardin  has  been  ordered  to  quit  Paris, 
notwithstanding  his  having  written  in  favor  of 
the  "president's"  new  government.  He  will 
come  to  the  United  States. 

The  London  (Jazette  of  the  22d  of  January 
announees  officially  the  appointment  of  John  F. 
Cram|iton,  her  majesty's  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  U.  States. 

General  Lcfiib.  one  of  the  victims  of  the  French 
con/)  d'ttut.  has  taken  uj)  his  residence  in  Jersey. 
General  Changarnier,  Lamoriciere  and  Bedeau 
are  daily  expccttd  to  arrive  in  that  island  to 
reside. 

The  report  of  the  London  jury  on  the  agri- 
cultural implements  which  were  exhibited  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  admits  the  superiority  of  the 
reaping  machines  of  Mr.  llussey  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Amtricans. 

M.  Riviere,  a  Parisian  lawyer,  was  .seized  and 
sent  to  Havre  to  be  embarked  for  Cayenne. 
Fortunately  the  government  discovered  that  he 
was  not  the  right  man,  and,  by  a  telegrajjh  des- 
patch, prevented  his  embarkation. 


lobr's  ©Uo. 


£ianli3  of  <Sollr. 


Deride  not  the  unfortunate. 

I'ersons   in   love  generally  resolve  first, 

and  reason  afterwards. 

None  have  less  praise   than   those  who 

hunt  most  for  it. 

A   quiet   mind,   like   other  blessings,   is 

more  easil}-  lost  than  gained. 

The  heart  has  its  reasons,  which  reason 

docs  not  ajiprehend. 

Drunkenness  turns  a  man  out  nf  himself, 

and  leaves  a  beast  in  his  room. 

He  who  has  no  respect  for  religion,  can 

have  no  true  respect  for  himself. 

A  punctual  man   is   rarely  a  poor  man, 

and  never  a  man  of  doubtful  credit. 

The  more  a  man  works,  the  less  time  he 

will  have  to  grumble  about  hard  times. 

There  are  two  things  modest  men  should 

never  undertake  — to  borrov/  money  or  study 
law. 

One  act  of  beneficence,  or  act  of  real  use- 
fulness, is  -worth  all  the  abstract  sentiment  in 
the  world. 

People  should  not  think  of  courting  re- 
pose till  they  have  done  courting  the  girls. 
Love  is  as  much  a  stranger  to  contentment  as 
murder. 

The  single  eflfort  by  which  we  stop  short 

in  the  down-hill  path  to  perdition  is,  itself,  a 
greater  exertion  than  a  hundred  acts  of  justice. 

Every  man  who  drinks  at  the  bar  invites 

others  to  go  with  him  ;  but  how  few  who  do 
good  acts  are  mindful  of  this  social  duty. 

A  husband  or  a  wife  cannot  be  witness  for 

or  against  one  another,  though  a  wife  sometimes 
gives  evidence  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  husband  in 
selecting  her. 

Industry   is   not  only  the  instrument  of 

improvement,  but  the  foundation  of  pleasure. 
He  who  is  a  stranger  to  it  may  possess,  but  can- 
not enjoy;  for  it  is  lalior  only  which  gives  relish 
to  pleasure. 

When  a  man's  conscience  begins   to  get 

hard,  it  docs  it  faster  than  anything  in  nature; 
it  is  like  the  boiling  of  an  egg ;  it  is  very  dear 
at  first ;  but  as  soon  as  it  gets  cloudy,  one  min- 
ute more  and  you  may  cut  it  with  a  knife. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  beneficent  enchantress, 

who  never  exerts  her  magic  but  to  our  advan- 
tage, and  only  deals  about  her  fiiendly  spells  in 
order  to  raise  imaginary  beauties,  or  to  improve 
real  ones.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  her 
is,  that  she  is  a  kind  deceiver,  and  an  obliging 
flatterer. 


The  latest  apidication  for  a  divorce,  is  from  a 
wife  whose  complaint  is  that  her  husband  "does 
snore  .so  !" 

The  man  who  discovered  the  chair  that 
"  Vcrhum  Silt"  in  was  taken  to  the  police  office 
by  officer  McGinniskc-n. 

The  St.  Louis  Times  says  that  at  thirty  pack- 
ing points  on  the  Illinois  river,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  hogs  packed  '-fuol  up  149,000  head.' 

A  man  in  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  was  recently  re- 
stored to  consciousness  after  the  bell  had  lulled 
his  death.     That  bell  ought  to  be  hung. 

An  old  maid  who  hates  the  male  sex  most 
vehemently,  cut  a  female  acquaintance  who 
complimented  her  on  the  buoi/am-y  of  her  spirits. 

"Bob,  what's  steam!"  "Boiling  water." 
"That's  right — compare  it."  "Positive  boil, 
comparative  boiler,  superlative  burst." 

Love  is  to  domestic  life  what  butter  is  to 
bread,  it  possesses  little  nourishment  in  itself, 
but  gives  substantials  a  grand  relish,  without 
which  they  would  swallow  mighty  hard. 

To  ascertain  the  momentum  of  a  mad  bull  : 
multi])ly  his  weight  by  his  horns  and  that  by  the 
square  root  of  the  tin  pan  fastened  to  his  tail. 
The  quotient  will  be  the  answer. 

Whiskey  drinking  never  conducted  wealth 
into  a  mun's  pocket,  happiness  to  his  family,  or 
respectability  to  his  character — therefore  wtiis- 
key  is  a  non-conductor,  and  conse(iuently  it  is 
best  to  let  it  alone. 

One  of  the  spiritual  rappers,  it  appears,  has 
had  an  interview  with  the  ghost  of  Ethan  Allen, 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation.  Ethan  re- 
marked that  he  and  Tom  Paine  are  boarding  at 
a  hotel  kept  by  John  Bunyan. 

"  I  say,"  said  a  dandy  to  an  intelligent  me- 
chanic, "  I  have  got  an  idea  in  my  head." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  other,  "  if  you  don't 
cherish  it  with  great  care,  it  will  die  for  the  want 
of  companions." 

About  the  coolest  joke  of  the  season  is  an  in- 
scrii)tion  painted  on  a  sign-board,  which  just 
peers  above  the  deep  snow  drifts  in  the  State 
House  yard,  requesting  visitors  not  to  tread  on 
the  r/rass  — Jioi>ton  paper. 

"Tom,"  said  a  man  to  his  friend,  a  day  or 
two  since,  "I  think  it  higlilj-  dangerous  to  keep 
the  bills  of  small  banks  on  hand  now-a-day>." 

"Tim,"  answered  the  other,  "I  find  it  far 
more  difiicult  than  dangerous." 

"How,"  said  a  country  court  judge  to  a  wit- 
ness, "how  do  you  know  that  the  jilaintitl"  was 
intoxicated  on  the  evening  referred  to  V  "Be- 
cause I  saw  him  n  few  minutes  after  supper,  try- 
ing to  pull  oil'  his  trousers  with  a  boot-jack." 
Verdict  for  the  defendant. 

A  poor  loafer  on  hearing  that  they  charged 
five  dollars  a  day  for  board  in  California,  said 
he  should  go  there  and  live,  as  he  wished  to  get 
in  some  place  where  he  could  get  his  board 
chnr'^ed  to  him.  He  is  not  particular  about  the 
price. 

A  doctor  returned  a  coat  to  a  tailor  bf  cause 
it  did  not  fit  him.  The  tailor  seeing  the  doctor 
at  the  funeral  of  one  of  his  jjaticnts,  said  :  "  Ah, 
doctor,  you  are  a  liajipy  man.''  '■  Why  so  V 
asked  the  doctor.  "Because,"  replied  the  tailor, 
"you  never  have  any  of  your  bad  work  returned 
on  vour  hands." 
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MRS.  FORREST  AS  LADV  TEAZLE. 

The  picture  which  we  give  herewith  repre- 
sents Mrs.  Forrest  as  Lady  Teazle,  in  the  "  School 
for  Scandal,"  in  which  character  she  recently 
made  her  debut,  at  Brougham's  Lyceum,  New 
York.  The  particular  scene  is  that  of  the  fa- 
mous screen  scene,  where  Lady  Teazle,  is  dis- 
covered by  Charles  Surface  and  Sir  Peter,  secret- 
ed behind  Joseph  Surface^!  library  screen.  When 
this  play  is  well  cast,  and  this  tableaux  is  prop- 
erly performed,  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  we  can 
at  this  moment  recall  as  having  ever  seen  upon 
the  stage.  The  chagrin  of  the  lady  and  her 
would-be  deceiver,  Joseph,  the  astonishment  of 
Sir  Peter,  at  discovering  his  wife  in  such  a  po- 
sition, and  the  surprise  and  delight  of  Charles 
at  the  confusion  he  has  innocently  produced,  are 
admirable.  In  the  present  scene  Mr.  Chippen- 
dale was  the  Sir  Peter,  and  those  who  know  this 
excellent  actor  will  at  once  recognize  the  like- 
ness in  this  picture.  The  occasion  which  our 
artist  has  portrayed,  was  one  of  much  interest, 
as  Mrs.  Forest's  late  trial  before  the  courts  of 
New  York  had  excited  considerable  feeling. 
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ACAPCLCO. 

Acapulco,  of  which  our  artist  presents  a  faith- 
ful picture  below,  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  and  is  the  principal  port  of  that  country 
on  the  Pacific.  Its  commerce  may  date  from 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  it  sent  an  annual  galleon  to 
Manilla,  with  a  cargo  to  the  value  of  over  a 
million  of  dollars,  caiTying  cocoa,  cochineal, 
silver,  Spanish  wool,  etc.,  and  returning  with 
spices,  silks,  china,  jewelry,  cottons,  etc.  Of  late 
years  its  trade  was  on  the  decline,  until  more 
recently  the  California  trade  has  infused  into  it 
new  life.  It  is  now  the  principal  port  for  sup- 
plying the  California  lines  of  steamers,  and  the 
fertile  country  in  the  rear  enables  it  to  meet  all 
demands  in  this  line.  The  National  road  con- 
nects this  place  with  the  city  of  Mexico.  This 
road,  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  being  paved  its 
whole  distance.  A  line  of  stages  still  connects 
with  that  city  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  population 
is  about  5000,  mostly  descendants  of  the  Aztecs. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  subject  to  cholera  morbus,  bilious  fevers, 
&c.  The  harbor  is  completely  land-locked,  being 
surrounded  by  an  amphi'heatre  of  lofty  hills, 
and  second  to  none  but  San  Francisco,  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  view  represents  the  landing 
and  anchorage  as  seen  from  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  showing  the  strong  fortification  of  San 
Carlos.  Behind  the  rise  of  ground  on  which 
the  fort  is  built,  lies  a  good  portion  of  the  town. 
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IVIBLO'S  GAKDEIV. 

No  place  of  amusement  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  better  known  or  more  popular  with  all 
classes  than  Niblo's  Garden,  Broadway.  It  was 
established  more  than  thirty  years  since,  and  has 
undergone  yearly  improvements  until  it  has 
reached  its  present  condition  of  a  refined  and 
beautiful  place  of  public  amusement.  At  first 
it  was  laid  out  as  simply  a  large  and  finely  cul- 
tivated garden  for  the  purposes  of  promenade 
and  the  partaking  of  refreshment.  Niblo's  The- 
atre has  always  been  a  popular  and  fashionable 
resort.  It  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  laughter- 
god,  Coraus,  and  has  in  its  brief  day  given  the 
best  of  pantomimes,  comedies  and  vaudevilles. 
The  theatre  has  a  light  and  graceful  appearance, 
the  interior  columns  and  tier  fronts  being  of  iron, 
and  is  well  finished  and  tastefully  decorated. 
Instead  of  the  old  fashioned  pit,  it  has  a  par- 
quette  which  has  become  the  fixvorite  part  of 


the  house  for  gentlemen,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  ladies.  There  are  seats  in  the  whole  house 
for  about  three  thousand  persons,  and  the  means 
of  egress  are  the  best  of  any  public  saloon  in 
town  ;  all  tlie  doors  are  spacious,  and  open  out- 
ward, and  the  lobbies  arc  roomy  and  cool.  The 
dimensions  of  the  theatre  arc — length,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet;  breadth,  eighty-four  feet; 
height  inside,  forty-five  feet.  Such  is  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  extensive  establishment  of  which 
we  present  an  engraving  below.  It  embraces, 
within  a  space  of  three  hundred  by  two  hundred 
feet,  all  the  conveniences  of  a  first-class  hotel, 
as  well  as  a  theatre  (a  fine  view  of  which  has 
already  appeared  in  this  paper),  and  a  ball  room, 
all  of  them  enjoying  at  present,  and  promising 
for  the  future,  a  most  unexceptionable  reputa- 
tion. The  earliest  associations  we  can  recall  in 
connection  with  this  place  of  amusement,  are 
intimately   connected   with    the   famous    Ravel 


family,  those  unequalled  pantomimists  who  have 
won  fame  and  fortune  by  their  extraordinary 
power  of  agility  and  mirth-provoking  powers  of 
pantomime.  Who  of  our  city  readers  have  not 
been  astounded  by  the  wonderful  pranks  of  Ga- 
briel and  Antoine  Ravel  '.  Who  has  not  trem- 
bled while  Charles  Winthers  so  fearlessly  per- 
formed upon  the  slack  rope  1  In  short,  who  has 
not  seen  and  been  delighted  by  the  Ravel  family 
at  Niblo's,  New  York,  from  whence  they  always 
hailed  in  all  of  their  peregrinations  f  It  is  not 
long  since  a  melancholy  accident  occurred  on 
the  l)oards  of  Niblo's.  One  of  the  Ravels  was 
dancing  in  her  character  of  a  sylphide,  when  in 
one  of  her  pirouettes  she  approached  too  near  to 
the  foot-light  Her  thin  gauze  dress  became 
lighted  at  once,  and  before  it  could  be  entirely 
extinguished  by  the  promptness  of  her  compan- 
ions upon  the  stage,  the  poor  girl  received  suffi- 
cient injury  to  cause  her  death  but  a  few  days 


subsequent.  However,  when  there  are  so  man 
delightful  associations  connected  with  any  place, 
we  must  expect  considerable  of  shade  will  creep 
into  the  picture  of  brightness  which  our  memory 
conjures  up  for  us.  The  engraving  below  pre- 
sents a  very  perfect  interior  view  of  the  garden, 
with  its  shrabbery,  ornaments,  gas-lights  and 
various  belongings.  Our  readers  will  find  in 
this  picture  an  illustration  of  the  excellence  of 
our  purpose  in  giving  accurate  and  interesting 
views  of  all  that  will  amuse  and  instruct  the 
general  eye  and  im])rove  the  mind.  Now  there 
must  be  thousands  and  thousands  of  our  readers, 
who  have  never  visited  even  New  York  city, 
and  yet  they  get  in  this  number  as  perfect  an 
idea  of  one  of  its  most  popular  places  of  public 
entertainment,  as  tliougb  they  had  passed  hours 
within  its  walls.  This  is  our  object,  as  it  regards 
the  introduction  of  various  localities,  buildings, 
personages,  and  the  like,  which  grace  these  pages. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  YOUHG  HUNTER  AND  HIS  ADVENTURE. 

The  year  of  oiir  Lord  1700  dawned  upon  Vir- 
ginia, and  found  that  colony  in  a  prosperous 
and  thriving  condition.  After  passing  through 
many  and  various  troubles,  some  arising  from 
the  unjust  government  of  England,  and  some 
from  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  her  people  had 
nt  length  arrived  at  a  period  of  quiet,  and  under 
its  genial  influence  they  began  to  thrive  in 
their  commerce  and  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
rich  plantations.  The  only  fear  they  now  en- 
tertained of  the  red  men  was  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  small  parties  of  them  sometimes  ven- 
tured down  the  river  on  petty  thieving  expedi- 
tions ;  but  as  little  damage  was  done,  and  as  the 
Indians  seldom  offered  any  violence  on  these 
occasions — always  making  it  their  object  to 
come  and  go  unobserved — the  planters  paid  lit- 
tle attention  to  their  small  losses,  save  to  catch 
and  funish  the  offenders  when  they  could. 
Wealth  was  pouring  into  the  colony,  compara- 
tively healthy  laws  had  been  enacted,  and  the 
people  were  contented  for  the  present. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  day  in  the  laugli- 
ing  month  of  May.     On  the  northern  bank  of 
James  River,  some  thirty-five  miles  above  the 
settlement  at  Jamestown,  stood  a  young  man 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  huge  pine,  and  at  whose 
feet  lay  two  noble  hounds.     The  individual  thus 
introduced   could  not   have   seen   over  twenty 
summers ;  but  even  that  time  had  been  sufficient 
to  develop  in  his  frame  and  features  the  strong 
stamp  of  manhood,  though   the   hand  of  time 
had  evidently  been  assisted  by  the  effects  of  a 
somewhat  eventful   life  in  the  more  marked  de- 
velopments.   In  stature  he  was  of  fair  height 
and  well  proportioned,  showing  an  abundance  of 
physical  strength  and  nerve,  and  an  easy  car- 
riage.   But  the  most  striking  part  of  the  picture 
— that  part  which  would  first  attract  the  behold- 
er's attention — was  the  young  mans  face.   From 
much  exposure  it  was  considerably  darkened  by 
the  rays  of  the   sun   and  the   beatings  of  the 
storm  ;  but  yet  its  fair  surface  was  like  a  mirror, 
from  which  was  reflected  the  soul  that  gave  it 
animation,    ever     varying,    as    thought     after 
thought  came  and  went,  and  revealing  a  store  of 
natural  intelligence  one  would  scarcely  expect 
to  find  accompanying  such  a  sphere  and  occu- 
pation.    The  brow  was  open  and  bold,  showing 
a  deal  of  mental  power,  and  beneath  it  sparkled 
two  large,  full  eyes,  whose  quick  flashes  and 
sudden  turnings  evinced  a  readiness  and  qtiick- 
ness  of  sight  that  might  never  fail  their  pos- 
sessor.    Now   get   a   view  at   that  face    in   an 
oblique  direction,  just  so  as  to  throw  the  further 
temple  out  of  sight,  and  let  the  eyes  be  slightly 
downcast,  and  you  would  at  once  observe  an  al- 
most  i)redominant   melancholy   pervading   the 
whole  face.     In  that  melancholy  there   appears 
to  be  no  pain,  no  anguish  ;  but  it  rather  seems  to 
be  an  offspring  of  the  soal,  that  has  long,  very 
long  held  its  present  sway;  and  after  the  be- 
holder has  once  discovered  that  shade,  he  could 
not  lose  sight  of  it.  except  some  sudden   and 
strong   emotion    should  for  a  time  drive  its  im- 
press away. 

The  young  man  was  lialiited  in  a  hunter's 
garb,  consisting  of  a  light  blue  shirt  of  stout 
linen  stuff,  which  was  secured  about  the  waist  by 
a  leatliem  belt — said  belt  giving  support  to  a 
brace  of  pistols  and  a  hunting  knifo.  A  pair  of 
deer.'kin  leggings,  laced  at  the  sides,  a  pair  of 
moccasons,  and  a  liglit  fur  cap  completed  his 
attire.  As  we  find  him  now  he  is  leaning  upon 
his  ri-He.  in  an  easy,  resting  attitude,  with   his 


left  hand  resting  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the 
hounds,  while  his  eyes  arc  turned  towards  the 
deep  river  that  flows  by  at  his  feet.  Such  is  a 
picture  of  Orlando  Chester. 

[see  engraving.] 
While  yet  the  young  hunter  rested  upon  liis 
faithful  rifle,  his  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
oars  at  some  distance  above  where  lie  stood, 
and,  calling  his  dogs  after  him,  he  took  up  his 
position  behind  a  clump  of  tangled  vines  and 
shrubbery,  from  whence  he  could  observe  who- 
ever might  pass.  As  the  first  sound  had  started 
him  from  his  reverie  the  idea  of  Indians  flashed 
across  his  mind,  but  on  the  next  instant  lie  de- 
tected the  plash  of  oars,  which  was  totally  unlike 
the  dip  of  the  red  man's  paddle,  and  he  at  once 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  some 
pleasure  or  hunting-party  from  one  of  the  ex- 
tensive tobacco-plantations  below. 

Ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  youth 
caught  sight  of  a  small  boat  pulled  by  four 
stout  negroes,  and  in  the  stern  of  which  were 
seated  a  young  girl  and  her  black  female  attend- 
ant. The  negroes  were  pulling  at  their  oars 
with  all  the  strength  they  could  command,  wliile 
the  girl,  with  frantic  gestures,  was  urging  them 
to  increase  their  speed  if  possible.  The  boat 
was  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
where  the  hunter  stood,  but  yet  he  could  plainly 
sec  the  anguish  that  dwelt  in  the  features  of  the 
fair  pleader — not  that  he  could  make  out  those 
features  in  form — but  the  attitude,  the  streaming 
hair,  and  the  agonized  movemeats  conveyed 
them  to  his  mind,  and  he  knew  that  the  vindic- 
tive red  man  was  upon  their  watery  trail.  Of 
course,  young  Chester's  first  and  only  impulse 
upon  coming  to  this  conclusion,  was  to  give  his 
aid  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  sliowed  him  that 
his  best  course  was  to  wait  till  he  could  see  the 
exact  position  and  number  of  the  enemy- 
Five  minutes  passed  away,  and  the  hunter 
could  not  only  sec  the  features  of  those  in  the 
boat,  but  he  could  plainlj-  hear  the  entreaties 
the  girl  put  fortli  to  her  almost  exhansted  oars- 
men. Tlie  boat  was  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  three  minutes  more  would  bring  it  opposite 
to  where  he  stood ;  and  just  as  he  was  beginning 
to  wonder  that  the  enemy  had  not  come  in 
sight,  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  struck  upon  his 
ears,  and  on  the  next  instant,  one  of  the  negroes 
dropped  his  oar  and  fell  forward  at  the  feet  of 
his  mistress.  On  the  next  moment  another  re- 
port, almost  an  echo  of  the  first,  rang  through 
the  air,  and  a  second  negro  dropped  his  oar. 
Quickly  throwing  his  rifle  across  his  arm,  the 
hunter  sprang  down  the  river's  bank,  and  on 
casting  his  eyes  up  the  stream  he  saw,  not  more 
than  forty  rods  distant,  a  large  canoe  containing 
four  Indians,  which  had  comedown  under  cover 
of  the  bank,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cirrent  which 
the  boat  had  buficted.  With  a  presence  of  mind 
that  never  forsook  him.  young  Chester  east  a 
hasty  glance  over  the  canoe,  and  his  quick  eye 
told  him  in  an  instant  who  were  the  two  that 
had  fired,  for  their  rifles  lay  carelessly  by  their 
sides,  while  the  remaining  two  Iicld  theirs  ready 
for  use  in  their  arms  while  they  paddled. 

The  young  hunter  saw  that  he  had  not  been 
detected  by  those  in  the  canoe,  but  n  glance  at 
the  boat  told  him  that  the  girl  had  seen  him. 
Not  twenty  seconds  had  elapsed  after  he  sprang 
down  the  bank  before  lie  was  back  in  his  place, 
and  with  his  cap  in  his  haiul  he  beckoned  earn- 
estly for  the  girl  to  have  her  lioat  turned  towards 
the  shore.  The  hunter  could  see  that  she  un- 
derstood his  signal,  and  also  that  .she  trusted 
him,  for  he  saw  that  she  was  urging  the  terror- 


stricken  negroes  to  pull  for  the  bank  where  he 
stood.  The  canoe  had  turned  its  head  towards 
the  middle  of  the  river,  now  that  the  boat  was 
brought  so  near,  and  Clicster  conld  see  the 
heads  of  the  Indians,  two  of  whom  were  pad- 
dling, while  the  other  two  stood  up  with  their 
rifles  in  their  hands.  The  hunter  raised  his 
rifle,  and  was  upon  tlic  point  of  flring  at  one  of 
the  red  men,  when  a  sudden  idea  flashed  through 
his  mind,  and,  loosening  his  finger  from  the 
trigger,  he  waited  with  his  weapon  still  against 
his  shoulder.  T!ie  canoe  had  just  begun  to  turn 
its  head  in  shore  again,  as  the  boat  changed  its 
course,  and,  if  it  rounded-to  enough,  the  two 
standing  Indians  would  be  brought  within  range 
of  his  rifle  !  Au.\ioiisly  the  hunter  awaited  the 
result.  Slowly  came  the  canoe  about  in  her 
angle,  and  gradually  the  line  of  space  between 
tlic  two  Indians  grew  less.  At  length  the  mo- 
ment came — the  line  of  the  hunter's  never  fail- 
ing aim  passed  through  the  neck  of  the  nearest, 
and  struck  upon  the  head  of  the  furthest  Indian. 
With  a  steady  hand  he  pulled  the  trigger,  and 
while  yet  the  sharp  report  was  ringing  through 
the  forest  the  two  red  men  fell! 

The  two  remaining  negroes  heard  the  report, 
and.  each  believing  himself  to  be  the  object  of 
its  deathly  intent,  they  both  dropped  their  oars ; 
but  the  girl,  who  had  comprehended  the  whole, 
and  who  had  seen  two  of  her  enemies  fall,  soon 
managed  to  convince  the  poor  creatures  of  their 
safety,  and  once  more  they  took  up  their  oars 
and  pulled  for  the  shore,  wliile  the  two  surviving 
Indians,  completely  terror-struck  at  this  unex- 
pected catastrophe,  had  sprung  to  their  feet,  and 
were  gazing  earnestly  at  the  spot  where  the 
smoke  of  the  hunter's  rifle  was  curling  up  above 
the  bushes.  With  that  sagacity  whicli  ever  char- 
acterizes the  red  man,  they  seemed  at  once  to 
understand  that  there  could  be  but  one  man  on 
the  shore,  for  had  there  been  more,  there  would 
certainly  have  been  another  shot,  and  instantly 
springing  forward,  one  of  them  seized  the  only 
remaining  loaded  rifle — one  liad  fallen  into  the 
river  when  its  owner  fell — snd  turned  its  muzzle 
towards  the  spot  where  his  eagle  eye  had  caught 
tlie  outlines  of  the  hunter's  form  through  the 
shrubbery.  But  the  Indian  was  too  late.  Nearly 
a  minute  had  elapsed  since  Chester  had  fired, 
and  his  rifle  was  again  lo.ided.  The  white  man 
caught  his  enemy's  movement  just  as  he  picked 
up  his  fallen  brother's  weapon,  and  quick  as 
thought  his  own  trusty  rifle  was  on  the  aim — 
again  it  itttered  its  death-notes,  and  another  In- 
dian fell  to  rise  no  more  ! 

Ti:e  single  surviving  savage  saw  his  compan- 
ion drop,  and  on  the  instant  he  resorted  to  the 
on'y  means  of  his  own  salvation.  He  seized  a 
paddle,  and  quickly  bending  liimself  to  the  task 
he  shot  the  pliable  canoe  up  the  river.  The  tide 
was  in  his  favor,  and  as  he  shaped  his  course 
obliquely  towards  the  opposite  bank,  he  was  out 
of  danger  ere  his  dreaded  foe  could  reload  his 
rifle.  But  whether  this  had  been  the  case  or 
not,  the  young  hunter  would  have  troubled  him 
no  further,  for  the  youth  had  no  desire  for  re- 
venge— his  heart  had  no  home  for  such  a  feeling 
— he  only  risked  his  own  life  for  the  safety  of 
one  who  needed  protection  against  remorseless 
barbarians,  and  he  felt  too  happy  in  his  laudable 
success  to  cherish  other  feelings  than  those  of 

joy- 
Just  as  Orlando  Chester  had  finished  reload- 
ing his  rifle,  the  bows  of  the  boat  touched  upon 
the  shore,  and  as  he  liastened  down  to  meet  it, 
the  girl  sprang  out  upon  the  sand,  and  fell  upon 
her  knees  at  the  himter's  feet. 

"  O,  kind  sir,  whoever  you  be,"  she  uttered,  as 
she  clasped  her  hands  in  gratitude,  "  how  shall  I 
repay  you  for  this  ?  Life,  hope,  happiness — all, 
all,  you  have  saved  !" 

A  moment  tlie  young  man  gazed  in  a  sort  of 
rapt  wonder  upon  the  fair  features  that  were 
turned  towards  him ;  then  taking  her  by  the 
hand  he  raised  lier  to  her  feet,  saying  as  he  did 

so  -. 

"Lady,  you  can  easily  repay  me  for  what  I 
have   done.    I  have  but  performed  a  duty  I 

0  wed  to  the  world ;  go  you  and  do  the  same. 
AVhen  you  can  assist  a  fellow-morta),  do  it,  and 

1  shall  be  amply  repaid." 

The  fair  girl  gazed  up  into  the  face  of  liim 
who  still  held  her  hand,  and  a  trembling  blush 
gradually  sufTused  her  features,  mounting  higher, 
and  still  higher,  till  it  melted  away  in  the  liquid 
light  of  lier  soft  blue  eyes.  She  had  expected 
to  have  seen  the  rough  hunter,  and  to  have 
hoard  the  harsh  tones  of  a  voice  that  only  an- 
swered to  the  howl  of  the  wild  beast  and  the 
yell  of  the  red  savage  ;  but,  instead,  she  saw  a 
countenance  of  rare  beauty  and  youth,  varying 


with  an  hundred  lights  and  shades  of  noble  gen- 
erosity and  kindness,  and  the  voice  struck  upon 
her  car  in  tones  of  a  rich,  melting  cadence, 
tinged  with  that  ])laintive  cast  which  ever  excites 
sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  the  hearer.  A  light 
smile  flitted  across  the  face  of  the  young  htinter 
as  he  noticed  the  maiden's  passing  emotions, 
and  letting  go  the  soft  hand  which  he  seemed  to 
liave  forgotten  he  held,  he  continued : 

'•  I  know  your  thonghts,  lady.  You  wonder 
that  a  poor  hunter  should  have  asked  no  boon 
in  return  for  his  services,  but  should  rather  have 
given  only  a  piece  of  seeming  advice." 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  quickly  returned  the  girl,  "  I 
was  not  tliinking  of  that.  To  hear  your  words, 
and  see  your  countenance,  would  remove  all 
cause  of  wonder  that  you  were  noble  and  kind. 
And  as  for  your  advice,  as  you  please  to  term  it, 
I  take  it  most  kindly,  though  the  lieing  does  not 
live  who  can  say  that  assistance  within  her  power 
was  ever  asked  of  Ada  Wimple,  and  slic  refused 
it." 

"  Ada  Wimple !''  uttered  the  hunter. 
"  That  is  my  name,  sir." 
"  Then  you  are  the  daughter  of  Sir  Oliver, 
whose  plantation  is  below  here." 
"I  am,  sir." 

A  moment  young  Chester  seemed  puzzled  by 
the  manner  of  the  being  he  had  rescued — for  he 
had  not  the  assurance  to  think  that  anything  in 
his  own  form  or  features  had  so  moved  her  ;  and 
yet  her  words  were  not  without  a  tuni  to  that 
effect,  nor  could  he  fail  to  see  that  in  her  eyes 
there  shone  a  light  which  must  liave  emanated 
from  some  other  cause  than  that  of  mere  won- 
der. Her  father.  Sir  Oliver  Wimple,  he  had 
often  seen,  and  he  knew  him  to  lie  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  influential  men  in  the  colony. 
It  may  be  that  the  hunter  experienced  a  momen- 
tary regret  that  the  maiden  was  not  poor  like 
himself;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  soon  banished 
all  thoughts  to  that  effect,  and  resuming  his 
wonted  composure,  he  said  : 

'■  You  were  venturesome  to  go  so  far  up  the 
river,  lady." 

"But  I  thought  not  that  the  Indians  were  so 
near  us,  sir." 

"0,  3'es,  the  red-skin  ventures  even  below 
here  ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  they  have  lately  paid 
your  father's  plantation  a  visit." 

"  Yes  sir,  they  have ;  and  he  had  some  of 
them,  whom  he  caught,  severely  whipped,  and  I 
think  those  who  chased  my  boat  were  the  ones." 
"  No  doubt  of  it,  lady.  The  red  man  has  keen 
eyes,  and  if  he  lias  once  seen  your  father's  Iioat 
he  will  never  forget  it.  If  they  had  cause  of 
enmity  against  Sir  Oliver,  they  would  venture 
far  to  he  revenged;  and  had  they  overtaken  you, 
you  would  doubtless  have  been  a  corpse  ere  this. 
Be  more  careful  in  future." 

A  cold  .shudder  ran  through  Ada  Wimple's 
frame,  as  the  thought  of  tliat  dreadful  fitte  from 
which  the  hunter  had  rescued  her  presented  it 
self  to  her  mind,  and  while  a  tear  stole  do  wn 
her  cheek,  she  said  : 

"  I  realize  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  am  under, 
sir,  and  if  I  am  never  able  to  repay  you  bv  some 
work  of  mine,  I  pray  that  God  may  ever  bless 
you  for  your  noble  kindness." 

"  God  already  blesses  me,"  returned  the  young 
hunter,  "for  my  heart  is  glad.  But  come,  you 
should  be  on  your  way  homeward,  for  the  sun 
has  already  sunk  far  from  its  noon-tide  height, 
and  your  parents  may  be  anxious." 

"And  will  you  not  accompany  me,  kin  -ir, 
and  receive  the  thanks  of  my  father  ?"  asked  the 
fair  girl,  casting  a  look  of  earnest,  grateful 
pleading,  strangely  blended  with  a  shade  of  teu- 
denicss,  upon  her  companion. 

The  hunter  hesitated  a  moment,  and  he  bent 
his  eyes  to  the  ground.  Ada  caught  that  look, 
with  the  now  drooping  eyes,  and  she  was  quickly 
moved  l>y  the  strange,  soft  melancholy  nhicli. 
while  those  eyes  had  l)cen  beaming  full  upon 
her,  she  had  not  clearly  seen.  A  tliriil  of  some 
emotion  which  she  could  not  or  tried  rot  to 
analyze,  trembled  in  her  bosom,  and  while  i  et 
she  gazed  upon  those  features  the  youth  raised 
liis  beaming  orbs  once  niorf  upon  her. 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  go.  There  is  no 
danger  for  you  on  tlie  river  below  here,  and 
your  two  remaining  negroes  can  easily  row  you 
down.  Tlierc  is  one  not  far  from  liere  wliom  I 
must  protect  and  comfort  ;  but  yet  I  trust  this 
will  not  be  our  last  meeting.  Something  tells 
me  we  sliall  meet  again."' 

••  If  wc  both  live  we  shall,"  uttered  Ada,  with 
more  earnestness  than  she  was  aware  of.  "But 
liefore  I  go,  I  would  know  the  name  of  liini  who 
has  saved  me," 
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"  Orlando  Chester  is  the  name  I  hear ;  but  few 
know  it,  however." 

'■  There  is  one  who  knows  it  now,  and  wlio 
will  ever  hold  it  in  grateful  remcrabrance,"  said 
the  fair  girl,  and  as  she  spoke,  she  extended  her 
hand.  Orlando  took  it,  and  he  laiscd  it  to  liis 
lips,  and  on  the  next  moment  he  assisted  Ada 
into  her  boat. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    MANIAC    MOTHER. 

Until  the  departing  boat  was  lost  to  his 
sight  did  the  young  hunter  stand  upon  the  riv- 
er's bank  and  gaze  upon  the  form  of  its  fair  oc- 
cupant. His  eyes  were  moistened  with  a  new 
and  strange  emotion  as  the  frail  bark  disap- 
peared, and  after  gazing  a  moment  upon  the  va- 
cant .sjiot  where  last  he  had  seen  it,  he  threw 
his  trusty  rifle  across  his  shoulder,  and  whistling 
to  his  dogs,  he  turned  away  and  struck  into  a 
narrow  path  that  led  off  through  the  deep  forest. 
His  steps  were  slow,  and  even  tlic  faithful 
hounds  seemed  to  wonder  that  their  master 
watched  not  the  game  coverts  about  him.  At 
length,  however,  a  sharp  growl  from  one  of  his 
dogs  brought  Chester  to  his  senses,  and  instinc- 
tively he  brought  his  rifle  to  its  guard  and  fol- 
lowed quickly  afttr  the  keen-secntcd  hounds. 
He  had  not  far  to  go,  for  in  less  than  a  minute 
a  noble  deer  sprang  up  before  )iim,  and  darted 
off  towards  the  river;  but  the  anim.al  had  not 
run  a  rod  ere  the  bullet  from  the  hunter's  ritle 
brought  him  down,  .and  in  a  moment  more  the 
hunting-knife  (inishcd  the  work.  With  a  de- 
spatch that  plainly  evinced  his  use  to  the  work, 
young  Chester  removed  the  skin,  and  rolling  up 
in  it  such  parts  of  the  flesh  as  he  could  carry, 
he  started  once  more  onward.  The  scene  just 
enacted  had  somewhat  cast  off  the  gloomy  de- 
spondency that  had  rested  upon  the  hunter's 
mind  a  short  time  before,  and  with  quickened 
steps  and  a  more  watchful  eye,  he  pursued  his 

course. 

The  hunter's  way  lay  towards  the  Chicka- 
hominy  branch,  and  at  the  end  of  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  he  came  to  a  small  clearing,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  a  well  built  log-cabin.  A 
single  oaken  door,  formed  of  heavy  plank  se- 
curely pinned  together,  with  a  small  square  win- 
dow on  each  side,  ornamented  the  front  of  the 
humble  dwelling,  while  tlie  narrow  walk  which 
led  to  the  entrance  was  flanked  on  either  side 
by  several  flower  beds,  whicii  beds  betrayed  a 
taste  and  refinement  that  could  belong  to  no  or- 
dinary being — for  of  all  things  by  which  to 
study  the  character  of  a  human  being,  there  are 
few  that  speak  in  more  palpable  terms  than  do 
the  care  and  judgment,  and  the  peculiar  fancies 
betrayed  in  the  cultivation  and  arrangement  of 
a  flower  garden.  In  the  garden  alluded  to  there 
was  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  flowers  and 
shrubs — a  sort  of  wild,  Amtastical  grouping,  and 
a  strange  harmony  yet  pervaded  the  whole.  It 
was  a  sweet  spot  for  one  so  isolated ;  for  the 
warbling  songsters  of  heaven  loved  to  haunt  the 
fragrant  groves,  and  from  early  morn  till  dark- 
ening twilight  their  gladsome  notes  made  melo- 
dious the  air.  Close  by  the  cabin  ran  a  mur- 
muring brook,  upon  the  mossy  banks  of  which, 
unaided  and  uncultivated,  grew  a  thousand  wild 
flowers,  and  the  waters  of  which  lent  a  soothing, 
cooling  influence  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Tlie  interior  of  this  cabin  presented  the  same 
peculi  i'tastes  that  were  apparent  without.  The 
walls  were  neatly  plastered  witli  a  cement  made 
from  the  red  clay  that  formed  the  lower  stratum 
of  some  of  the  uplands ;  and  all  about,  in 
strange,  fantastic  wreaths,  were  hung  evergreens 
and  wild  flowers.  The  floor  was  white  and 
clean,  and  every  arrangement  spoke  of  the 
strange  genius  that  presided  over  the  place. 

The  young  hunter  went  to  a  small  shed  that 
extended  from  the  back  of  the  house,  and  hav- 
ing deposited  his  load,  and  cut  ofl'  several  slices 
of  the  venison  for  the  dogs,  he  turned  towards 
the  door. 

"  I  have  returned,  my  mother,  and  brought 

»wiih  me  some  venison,"   said   Orlando,  as  he 
entered  the  dwelling. 

"  So  you  are  a  good  boy,  Orlando ;  but  I  shall 
have  no  need  of  meat  to-diiy.  See!  I  have  been 
busy  since  you  were  gone.  I  have  plucked  fresh 
flowers,  and  to-day  I  shall  live  upon  their  fra- 
grance. Alas  !  that  flowers  should  die  !  That 
the  only  faithful  things  that  God  has  made 
should  be  so  frail !  See !  even  as  I  have  torn 
them  from  their  mother's  bosom  and  impaled 
them  upon  my  wall,  they  look  down  and  smile 

I  upon  me ;  and  how  sweetlv,  too,  they  breathe 


"And  am  not  /  faithful,  my  mother'!''  asked 
the  youth,  in  a  tender,  musical  tone. 

"  You  t  you  ■?  Yes,  my  son,  i/ou  are  faithful ; 
and  though  you  are  your  father's  child,  and 
though  that  father  v/as  my  husband,  yet  I  love 
you.  But  //<  .'  Ah  !  why  did  he  desert  me  'i  I 
loved  him,  Orlando,  with  all  the  madness  of  my 
nature,  and  yet  he  left  me !  When  he  went 
away  he  told  me  that  I  should  see  him  again  ; 
but  years  have  rolled  by  since  then,  and  still  he 
comes  not.  0,  how  cruel  for  him  to  desert  me 
thus  !     But  you  will  not  leave  me,  my  dear  boy." 

"Never,"  uttered  the  youth;  and  as  bespoke, 
he  threw  his  arms  about  his  mother's  neck  and 
kissed  lier. 

The  poor  woman  drew  her  son  to  her  bosom, 
and  after  returning  his  kiss,  she  said  : 

'■  There,  Orlando,  go  you  now  and  bid  Elpsey 
jircparc  you  some  food,  for  you  cannot  live  upon 
these  ilowcrs,  as  I  can." 

As  the  youth  turned  away,  his  mother  watch- 
ed him  with  emotions  of  the  tenderest  gratitude, 
and  when  he  had  disappeared  from  her  sight 
she  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye. 

Morgiana  Chester  was  what  the  reader  must 
have  already  supposed — a  maniac !  Yet  the 
very  m.ania  that  had  shut  the  portals  of  her  hu- 
man understanding  seemed  almost  to  have  oped 
a  ray  of  heavenly  light  to  her  soul — for  never 
did  she  rave,  never  did  the  spark  of  passion  kin- 
dle a  flame  in  her  bosom — but  with  a  meek  de- 
spondency, a  high-toned  mclanclioly,  did  she 
travel  o'er  life's  weary  way.  She  could  not  yet 
have  seen  forty  years,  and  though  there  was  no 
bloom  upon  her  cheek,  yet  there  was  a  trans- 
cendent bcauly  in  her  features — a  tone  of  soul 
and  of  heart  that  seemed  to  have  formed  them 
for  its  lovely  mirror.  Her  eyes  were  large  and 
dark,  and  into  their  brilliant  depths  one  might 
have  gazed  for  houi-s  and  not  guess  that  reason 
had  flown  from  the  mind  that  looked  through 
them.  But  when  once  she  spoke,  then  you 
could  detect  a  super-brilliant  spark,  sometimes 
like  a  star,  and  sometimes  resolving  itself  into  a 
sort  of  phosphorescent  light,  that  was  not  no- 
ticed before ;  or,  which,  if  it  had  been  noticed, 
might  have  been  taken  for  some  stray  sunbeam 
that  dwelt  upon  their  surface.  Ilcr  form  was 
light  and  airy,  having  lost  none  of  its  youthful 
beauty ;  and  as  her  long  raven  hair,  which  curled 
and  played  in  graceful  ringlets,  floated  far  down 
over  her  shoulders,  confined  only  about  the  brow 
by  a  coronet  of  flowers  interwoven  into  a  wreath 
of  wild  vine,  she  looked  more  like  a  being  of 
some  other  sphere  than  an  inhabitant  of  earth. 

Orlando  could  remember  nothing  back  of  his 
mother's  strange  mania;  and  the  first  thing 
plainly  fixed  in  his  memory  was  of  having  lived 
somewhere  in  Massachusetts  colony,  arul  of  hav- 
ing come  from  there  to  Virginia  in  a  vessel,  ac- 
companied by  his  mother  and  a  negro  woman 
named  Elpsey.  Yet  he  knew  that  his  mother 
was  grown  to  womanhood  before  she  left  Eng- 
land, though  he  could  not  ascertain  from  her 
whether  he  was  born  there  or  in  Massachusetts. 
From  old  Elpsey  he  could  only  learn  that  his 
mother  had  once  found  her  in  the  s'reets  of 
Boston  in  a  suft'ering  condition,  and  had  taken 
her  to  her  own  dwelling,  where  she  was  care- 
fully nursed.  After  she  recovered  she  offered 
her  services  to  Mrs.  Chester,  and  they  were  ac- 
cepted. The  old  negress  said  that  her  lady  had 
much  money  when  she  first  lived  with  her;  but 
as  it  had  been  long  since  gone,  Orlando  sup- 
posed that  the  amount  could  not  have  been 
very  considerable,  though  it  miglit  have  appear- 
ed so  to  the  eyes  of  Elpsey.  In  fact,  the  only 
thing  that  Orlando  could  gain  with  definiteness 
from  his  mother  was,  that  his  father  had  de- 
serted her  :  and  he  reasonably  supposed  that  that 
circumstance  caused  her  mental  derangement ; 
and  yet  Morgiana  never  breathed  a  word  against 
her  husband  in  anger — she  only  mourned  his 
faithlessness  in  plaintive  notes  of  soul-sent  an- 
guish, and  sometimes  wept  over  her  loneliness. 

Most  of  those  who  had  met  the  young  hunter 
wondered  exceedingly  at  the  strange  melancholy 
that  characterized  his  more  quiet  moments,  and 
also  at  the  peculiarly  sweet  and  mild  disposition 
that  marked  his  every  movement  of  social  or 
business  intercourse ;  for  the  whole  wide  colony 
did  not  contain  a  man  whose  rifle  was  more  sure 
of  its  mark,  whose  heart  was  stronger,  or  who 
was  more  fearless  and  bold  under  difficulties 
and  dangers.  But  such  people  knew  not  the 
strange  being  who  had  presided  over  his  child- 
hood, his  youth,  and  his  early  manhood.  'When 
they  wondered  at  the  musical  notes  that  fell 
from  his  tongue,  and  the  smoothly  gliding  lan- 
guage ^vith  which  his   thoughts  were  clothed. 


they  knew  not  the  sweet,  plaintive  voice  that 
had  tuned  his  car  and  made  tnusical  his  heart. 

Eew  were  tl;erc  who  knew  poor  Morgiana 
Chester,  for  she  seldom  ventured  beyond  the 
confines  of  her  own  sweet  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness; and  when,  perchance,  a  wandering  hunter 
craved  food  or  drink  at  her  house,  old  Elp;ey 
acted  the  hostess,  and  bestowed  that  hospitality 
which,  at  the  door  of  the  maniac  mother's  cot, 
was  never  refused  to  a  human  being. 

The  old  negress  was  not  long  in  preparing  a 
meal  for  Orlando ;  and  as  he  sat  down  to  the 
repast  he  urged  his  mother  to  partake  with  him, 
but  shep'jiviited  in  the  assertion  that  she  needed 
no  food  and  so  the  youth  ate  alone.  He  had 
no  fea's,  however,  for  he  knew  that  she  would 
not  allow  herself  to  suffer  from  hunger,  for 
often  she  ate  but  one  meal  a  day,  save  a  few 
berries  which  slie  would  jiick  and  cat  while  wan- 
dering by  the  brook. 

The  young  man  had  finished  his  repast,  and 
already  had  the  sun  sunk  behind  the  tree-tops 
as  ho  arose  from  the  table.  As  he  turned  to- 
wards his  mother  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  her  in  a  seeming  meditation.  The  vacant 
look  tint  usually  rested  upon  her  features  when 
she  assumed  a  musing  attitude  was  not  there, 
but  the  same  strange,  sparkling  light  that  shone 
upon  her  more  active  movements  was  still  in 
her  eyes,  though  its  beams  were  more  steady 
and  intense. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  did  put  it  in  there,"  .she  murmur- 
ed, as  she  rose  from  her  seat  a  moment  after  her 
son  had  commenced  watching  her.  "  Yes,  'twas 
yesterday  I  put  it  there,  for  I  remember  it  well. 
How  could  I  liavc  forgotten  it  r 

As  she  spoke  she  went  to  a  large  oaken  chest 
that  stood  in  one  corner  and  commenced  taking 
out  the  contents  and  placing  them  upon  the 
floor.  Orlando  gazed  a  moment  upon  his  moth- 
er's movements,  and  then  a  briglit  tear-drop 
stole  down  his  cheek.  A  thousand  times  had  he 
seen  the  poor  woman  do  this,  and  he  knew  that 
she  suffered  extremely  whenever  the  strange  de- 
lusion came  over  her.  Slowly  and  carefully 
Morgiana  Chester  took  article  after  arti  -le  from 
the  chest ;  each  one  she  would  unfold  and  ex- 
amine, then  lay  it  aside  for  the  next.  And  so 
she  went  on  till  every  article  in  the  chest  had 
been  examined,  after  which  she  diligently  search- 
ed every  nook  and  corner  of  the  inside.  Tlie 
chest  was  perfectly  plain,  with  not  even  a  till  to 
break  the  sameness  of  its  interior,  and  after  a 
moment's  examination  she  turned  to  her  son 
and  asked : 

"  Orlando,  have  you  been  here  since  yester- 
day?" 

"  No,  mother,  I  have  not." 

"  Some  one  has  been  here  and  stolen  my 
money.  0,  how  could  they  be  so  cruel !  I  put 
it  in  here  yesterday,  I  am  sure." 

"  Was  it  money  that  you  put  there,  mother?" 

"  Y'es,  't  was  money.  'T  was  money  to  me, 
'twas  money  to  you;  for  'twas  my  life  that  I 
put  there.  'T  was  a  simple  thing ;  yet  I  would 
not  wish  to  lose  it,  and  so  I  put  it  in  here  and 
locked  it  up,  and  the  key  I  have  v/orn  about  my 
neck.  O,  cruel,  cruel !  NVhy,  why,  should  they 
have  stolen  that  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  may  find  it  yet,  my  dear  moth- 
er," urged  the  youth,  in  as  hopeful  a  tone  as  he 
could  command.  "  Surely  no  one  could  have 
taken  it,  and  besides,  perhaps  3-ou  have  mislaid 
it." 

"No,  no."  returned  his  mother,  while  the  big 
tears  began  to  gather  in  her  eyes,  "  I  shall  never, 
never  find  it  again.  Yesterday  I  placed  it  tlierc, 
and  now  it  is  gone !  Was  it  not  wicked,  Orlan- 
do, for  them  to  steal  my  only  treasure  1  My 
husliand  gave  it  to  me  the  night  he  went  awav."' 

The  poor  woman  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  sobbed  aloud.  Slowly  the  tears  be- 
gan to  trickle  through  her  thin,  white  fingers, 
and  as  they  fell  upon  her  heaving  bosom  the 
young  man  arose  from  his  scat  and  stood  liy  her 
side.  Gently  he  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  pale, 
brow,  and  urged  her  to  be  comforted.  Then,  as 
he  stood  once  more  erect,  he  gazed  into  the  now 
empty  chest  and  wondered  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  secret  that  hung  around  it.  Ever  since 
he  could  remember  he  had  seen  his  mother  go 
through  with  the  same  operation  she  had  now 
performed,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 
Sometimes  a  whole  month  would  pass  away 
without  her  bestowing  a  thouglit  upon  it,  and 
often  she  would  make  the  search  ever)'  week ; 
and  when  she  did  so  she  invariably  labored  un- 
der the  impression  that  it  was  only  a  short  time 
previous  that  she  had  placed  her  treasure  there. 
The  nature  of  that  treasure,  and  the  secret  of 


its  concealment,  he  believed,  were  locked  up  in 
the  mind  of  tlie  maniac,  and  to  that  shattered 
miud  God  alone  held  the  keys  ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   MYSTERIOUS    FHIESD. 

A  WEEK  had  passed  away  since  the  events 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  and  during  that 
time  Orlando  Chester  had  made  several  exjjedi- 
tions  in  quest  of  game,  and  he  had  got  a  goodly 
number  of  skins  and  furs  laid  by  for  sale.  For 
years  past,  while  alone  in  his  forest  wanderings, 
there  had  been  but  one  sweet  image  pictured 
upon  his  heart — that  of  his  mother;  but  now 
another  had  stolen  in  upon  its  memory,  as  he 
had  dwelt  upon  the  scene  on  the  river.  The 
lovely  features,  the  soft  blue  eyes,  and  tliu 
grateful  smile  of  the  fair  Ada  haunted  him  in 
his  solitude,  and  again  and  again  did  be  hear 
her  sweet  voice  ringing  its  thanksgiving  through 
his  soul.  Yet  that  image  crowded  not  ujion  the 
jjlace  occupied  by  the  young  hunter's  love  for 
his  mother — it  seemed  rather  to  have  glided  in*o 
a  nook  in  his  heart  which  had  been  unoccupied — 
it  seemed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  his  soul,  and  he 
felt  happier  as  he  dwelt  upon  it. 

"  We  shall  meet  again!''  answered  the  youth, 
as  he  inhaled  the  fragrant  morning.  "Yes, 
sweet  girl,  we  shall  meet  again,  and  as  rises 
yonder  morning  sun  o'er  the  the  waving  tree- 
tops,  gilding  its  way  in  a  flood  of  golden  light, 
so  thine  image  rises  in  my  mind  and  throw>  its 
softening  beams  o'er  my  soul.  But  wherefore 
should  I  sec  thee  again — wherefore  cherish  so 
dearly  thine  image  upon  the  tablets  of  my 
heart?  We  shall  meet  again!  for  even  thou, 
sweet  Ada,  saidst  it.  Then  I'll  ask  not  where- 
fore, only  to  sec  thee  once  more." 

Suddenly,  while  yet  the  young  hunter  mur- 
mured to  himself,  the  sound  of  an  approaching 
footstep  fell  upon  his  car,  and  on  raising  his 
eyes  he  beheld  a  strange  looking  figure  approach- 
ing him  from  the  woods  that  lay  towards  the 
river.  It  was  a  white  man,  but  yet  with  a  face 
so  browned  that  the  features  alone  betrayed 
their  owner's  English  descent.  In  height  the 
stranger  was  considerably  over  six  feet,  and  his 
frame  was  as  massive  in  its  proportions  as  it 
was  tall ;  but  yet  there  was  nothing  in  his  ap- 
pearance calculated  to  excite  fear,  for  his  coun- 
tenance was  open  and  bold,  though  it  must  bo 
confessed  that  there  was  a  something  in  the 
twinkle  of  his  small  gray  eyes,  and  in  the  pecu- 
liar compression  of  his  thin  lips,  which  evinci'd 
a  trait  of  character  that  only  experience  could 
solve.  The  gigantic  form  of  the  stranger  was 
clothed  in  a  rough  hunter's  garb,  and  the  skins 
of  which  it  was  formed  plainly  told  that  he  must 
have  procured  them  far  north  of  Virginia.  A 
long,  heav}-  rifle,  ponderous  but  comely  in  its 
]iroportions,  a  hunting-knife,  shot-pouch  and 
horn,  completed  the  new  comer's  outward  attire, 
and,  take  him  all  in  all,  he  was  one  whom  few 
would  dare  to  excite  to  anger. 

"  Good  morning,  stranger,"  said  Orlando,  as 
the  man  came  up,  at  the  same  time  advancing  to 
ofler  his  hand. 

The  new  comer  started  at  the  tones  of  the 
young  man's  voice,  and  ere  he  spoke,  he  gazed 
for  a  moment  eagerly  into  young  Chester's  face. 
A  shade  of  some  strong  emotion  passed  quickly 
over  his  bronzed  features ;  but  it  was  gone  on 
the  instant,  and  taking  the  proffered  hand,  he 
said,  in  a  voice  of  much  power,  but  yet  far  from 
unpleasant : 

"  A  pleasant  morning  to  you,  fair  sir.  I' 
faith,  but  you've  a  paradise  of  a  spot  here  in  the 
wilderness." 

"  It's  a  pleasant  spot,  sir  stranger,"  returned 
Orlando,  seeming  grateful  for  the  encomium 
thus  passed  upon  h'n  home. 

"  "Tis  such  an  one  as  I  could  almost  fancy,'' 
the  stranger  said,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  around 
upon  the  blooming  flowers  ;  "  but  I  fear  me  these 
pretty  things  would  soon  run  to  ruin  under  my 
care.  'Tis  a  woman's  hand,  though,  that  tends 
them  now.     Your  wife,  I  suppose."' 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Orlando,  while  a  shade  of 
sadness  swept  across  his  fine  features,  "  'tis  the 
hand  of  my  mother." 

The  stranger  cast  a  searching  look  into  the 
eyes  of  the  youth,  and  once  more  he  swept  his 
glance  around  over  the  garden.     Then  he  said  : 

"She's  a  strange  being;  but,"  he  continued, 
suddenly  changing  his  tone  and  manner.  "  are 
you  not  fearful  of  danger  in  so  remote  a  place  ?'' 

"  And  wherefore  <" 

[to  be  continued.] 
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A  REVIEW  Ii\  THE  CHAMP  DE  MARS. 

When  tbe  regiments  of  the  line  had  all  passed, 
there  ensued  a  short  pause,  after  which  I  saw 
approaching  us  the  cavalry,  headed  by  an  infan- 
try regiment  of  "  chasseurs  a  pied,"  who,  1  was 
astonished  to  observe,  were  advancing  very 
rapidly. 

As  it  approached,  there  first  o(  all  trotted  very 
proudly  by  ilio  President,  witli  bodies  half 
shaved,  two  white  poodle  dogs  of  the  regiment. 
Then  came  trotting  by  on  foot,  waving  an  orna- 
mental pole,  a  magnificently-dressed  tall  tarn- 
hour-major,  followed  by  his  brass  band,  all  of 
whom,  playing  a.s  they  advanced,  trotted  by,  and 
then  suddenly  wheeling  to  their  left,  formed  in 
front  of  the  President,  where  they  continued, 
tambour-major  and  all,  dancing  up  and  down, 
keeping  time  to  the  air  they  ydayed.  As  each 
company  rapidly  advanced,  their  appearance  was 
not  only  astonishing  but  truly  beautiful.  Al- 
though, according  to  French  regulations,  they 
had  come  to  the  review,  not  only  in  heavy  march- 
ing order  (knapsacks  and  great  coats), but  laden 
with  camp  kettles  and  pans  for  soup,  &c.  (ihcy 
are  not  allowed  when  reviewed  to  leave  anytliing 
behind),  they  advanced  and  passed  with  an  ease 
and  lightness  of  step  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
describe,  and  which  I  am  sensible  can  scarcely 
be  believed,  unless  it  has  been  witnessed.  In 
this  way  they  preceded  the  cavalry,  who  were  at 
a  trot ;  and  as  soon  as  the  last  comjiany  had 
passed  the  President,  the  band  and  tambour- 
major,  who  had  never  ceased  dancing  for  an  in- 
stant, accompanied  by  the  two  white  half-shaved 
poodle-dogs,  darted  after  them,  until  the  whole 
disappeared  from  view. 

On  ex])ressing  my  astonishment  at  the  pace 
at  which  they  had  passed,  I  was  assured  by  two 
or  three  general  officers,  as  well  as  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself  that  the  "chasseurs  a  pied,"  in  the 
French  service,  can,  in  heavy  marching,  keep  up 
with  the  cavalry  at  a  trot  for  two  leagues;  in- 
deed, they  added,  if  necessary,  for  a  couple  of 
hours ; — the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises  1  had  witnessed,  and  which  I  had  been 
truly  told  by  the  French  officers  superintending 
them  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
activity  and  celebrity  of  movement  to  the  troops. 
— A  Fagot  nf  French  Sticks,  by  Hir  F.  Head. 
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REPOSE  OF  MAiVKER. 

Gentleness  in  the  gait  is  what  simplicity  is  in 
the  dress.  Violent  gesture  or  quick  movement 
inspires  involuntary  disrespect.  One  looks  for 
a  moment  at  a  cascade — but  one  sits  for  hours, 
lost  in  thought,  and  gazing  upon  the  still  water 
of  a  lake.  A  deliberate  gait,  gentle  manners, 
and  a  gracious  tone  of  voice — all  of  which  may 
be  acquired — sive  a  mediocre  man  an  immense 
advantage  over  those  vastly  superior  to  him. 
To  be  liodily  tranquil,  to  speak  little,  and  to  di- 
gest without  eti'ort,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
grandeur  of  mind  or  of  presence,  or  to  proper 
development  of  genius, — Balznr. 
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TASTLE  GARDEIV,  IVEW  YORK. 

The  scene  below  depicted  by  our  artist,  rep- 
resents the  interior  of  Castle  Garden,  New  York, 
as  it  appeared  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  mag- 
nificent complimentary  opera  given  to  Max  Ma- 
retzek,  leader  of  the  Italian  Opera  Troupe.  The 
scene  so  spacious  and  brilliant  in  effect  was  one 
blaze  of  splendor  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
and  there  was  not  a  scat  empty  in  the  house, 
or  a  standing-place  left  vacant.     The  talent  en- 


gaged on  the  occasion  comprised  all  the  best 
musical  artists  in  the  country,  and  such  a  galaxy 
of  stars  will  probably  never  again  be  united  in 
one  performance.  Maretzek's  career  in  this 
country  has  been  anything  but  a  successful  one 
to  him,  pecuniarily,  and  the  object  of  this  de- 
monstration was  to  replenish  his  purse  for  him, 
and  give  him  the  means  of  starting  once  more 
anew.  Wo  need  hardly  add  that  the  plan  was 
eminently  successful. 


LARGE  FORXriVES. 

Crcrsus  possessed  in  landed  property,  a  fortune 
equal  to  £1,700.000,  besides  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney, slaves  and  ftuniture,  which  amounted  to  an 
equal  sum.  He  used  to  say,  that  a  citizen  who 
had  not  a  fortune  sufficient  to  support  an  army, 
or  a  legion,  did  not  deserve  the  title  of  a  rich 
man.  The  philosopher  Seneca  had  a  fortune  of 
.£.■5.500,000.  Tiberius,  at  this  death,  left  £23,- 
025,000,  which  Caligula  spent  in  less  than  twelve 
months.  Vespasian,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
estimated  all  the  expenses  of  the  State  at 
£35,000,000.  The  debts  of  Milo  amounted  to 
.£600,000.  Csesar,  before  he  entered  upon  any 
office,  owed  .£2,995.000.  He  had  purchased  the 
friendship  of  Curio  for  £500,000,  and  that  of 
Lucius  Paulus  for  £100.000.  At  the  time  of  the 
assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  Antony  was  in 
debt  to  the  amount  of  £300,000 ;  he  owed  this 
sum  to  the  ides  of  March,  and  it  was  paid  before 
the  kalends  of  April ;  he  squandered  .£147.000,- 
000  of  the  public  treasures.  Appius  squandered 
in  debauchery  £500,000,  and  finding,  on  exami- 
nation of  the  state  of  his  affairs,  he  had  no  more 
than  £80,000,  he  poisoned  himself,  because  he 
con.sidcred  that  sum  insufficient  for  his  mainten- 
ance. Julius  Caesar  gave  Servilla,  the  mother 
of  Brutus,  a  pearl  of  the  value  of  £40,000.  Cleo- 
patra, at  an  entertainment,  gave  to  Antony,  dis- 
solved in  vinegar,  a  pearl  worth  £80,000,  and  he 
swallowed  it.  Claudius,  the  son  of  Esopus,  the 
comedian,  swallowed  one  worth  £8000.  One 
single  dish  cost  Esopus  .£80,000,  and  Helioga- 
balus  £20,000.  The  usual  cost  of  a  repast  for 
Lncutlus  was  £20,000;  the  fish  from  his  fish 
ponds  sold  for  £35,000. — Ancient  AnnaJs. 


A  HIIVDOO  LETTER. 

In  external  appearance  and  construction  ol 
expressions,  a  Hindoo  letter  is  worthy  of  notice. 
It  is  written  on  a  palm  leaf,  with  an  iron  stile, 
four  to  six  inches  long,  and  sharp-pointed  at  the 
end.  In  writing,  neither  chair  nor  table  is  need- 
ed, the  leaf  being  supported  on  the  middle  fin- 
ger of  the  left  hand,  and  kept  steady  with  the 
thnnib  and  forefinger.  The  right  hand  docs  not, 
as  with  us,  move  along  the  surface,  but  after  fin- 
ishing a  few  words,  the  writer  fixes  the  point  of 
the  iron  in  the  last  letter  and  pushes  the  leaf 
from  right  to  left,  so  that  he  may  finish  his  line. 
This  becomes  so  easy  by  long  practice,  that  one 
often  sees  a  Hindoo  writing  as  he  walks  the 
street.  As  this  species  of  penmanship  is  but  a 
kind  of  faint  engraving,  the  strokes  of  which  are 
indistinct,  they  make  the  character  legible  by 
besmearing  the  leaf  with  an  ink-like  fluid.  A 
letter  is  generally  finished  on  a  single  leaf,  which 
is  then  enveloped  in  a  second,  whereon  is  written 
the  address.  In  communicating  the  decease  of 
a  relative,  the  custom  is  to  singe  the  point  of 
the  leaf  upon  which  the  afflicting  news  is  written. 
When  a  superior  writes  to  an  inferior,  he  puts 
his  own  name  before  that  of  the  person  to  whom 
he  w'rites,  and  the  reverse  when  he  writes  to  a 
superior. — Fxchantje. 
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JNTBRJOB   OF    CASTLE    OABDEN    AT    THE    TIME    OF    MAX    MABKTZEK  S    nENBFIT. 
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EMi!  UlICATI'lS    Ob"    POLITICAL    I'UlSONliKS,    AT    BREST,    FOK    CAYENNE. 


EMBARKATION  OF  POLITICAL  PIIISOIVURS. 

The  above  engraving  represents  the  embarka- 
tion of  those  French  personages  who  by  their 
political  course  had  made  themselves  obnoxious 
to  the  jealousy  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  were 
transported  to  the  fortress  of  Ham  (prior  to 
their  banishment  to  Cayenne),  as  the  victims 
of  his  despotic  measures.  The  circumstances 
of  their  incarceration  were  so  recently  before  the 
public  eye,  that  a  detailed  account  seems  unne- 
cessary to  be  given  here.  Cayenne  stands  as  a 
penal  colony  in  the  same  light  to  France  that 
Australia  does  to  England,  except,  perhaps,  that 
its  climate  is  far  more  unhealthy  and  fatal.  It 
will  be  recollect' d  that  great  numbers  of  the  po- 
litical exiles  have  been  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion to  Cayenne,  in  French  Guiana,  and  have, 
accordingly,  been  sent  in  batches  to  Brest, 
there  to  embark  in  vessels  provided  for  their 
conveyance.  Tlic  illustraiion  shows  the  scene 
of  their  embarkation,  with  a  general  view  of  the 
harbor  of  Brest,  the  chief  naval  scajiort  of 
France,  and  an  arsenal  of  war  and  fortress  of  the 
first  class,  most  advantageously  fituated  on  the 
French  "  Lund's  I  nd."  It  has  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  w.irtd,  nearly  land-locked,  accessi- 
ble only  through  a  narrow  and  well  fortified 
throat. 

Ham  is  a  small  town  on  the  Somme,  sur- 
rounded by  marsh'-s,  in  French  Flanders,  and 
its  citirdcl  has  accjuired  much  notoriety  as  a  state 
])rison,  more  esperiuUy  in  the  French  revolutions 
of  the  last  one  and-twenty  years.  The  engrav- 
ing presents  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  fortress, 
which  was  oriainaUy  built  in  1470  by  the  Comte 
St.  Pol,  afterwards  beheaded  by  Louis  XI. ;  and 
it  bears  over  the  gate  his  motto,  "  Mon  Mieux." 
This  citadel  has  been  much  strengthened  by 
modern  work,  so  as  to  be  now  a  fortress  of  im- 
portance. The  donjon  tower  is  100  feet  high 
and  100  feet  wide,  and  the  walls  are  of  masonry 
36  feet  thick.  The  Prince  dcPolignacand  three 
other  minister-i  of  Charles  X,  who  signed  the 
fatal  ordoiuiaiires  of  July  25,  1830,  were  confined 
here;  as  was  also  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
several  of  the  political  prisoners  arrested  during 
the  recent  cou;)  <fc(a< — among  the  latter.  Generals 
Cbangarnier  and  Leflo,  and  M.  Ba/.e,  whose  re- 
leasQ  was  characterized  by  the  following  ini-i- 
dent«.  It  appc  irs  that  at  the  moment  these 
three  dijtinguishtd  prisoners  arrived  at  Valen- 
ciennes to  take  the  train  for  Belgium,  in  enm- 
paiiy  with  six  police  agents,  the  intimation  of 
their  arrival  liad  not  yet  reached  the  authorities 
of  that  10  *u.     One  of  the  la-it-mentioued  having 


recognized  General  Cbangarnier,  who,  as  well 
as  his  companions  in  misfortune,  was  travelling 
under  an  assumed  name  {it  is  said,  by  order  of 
the  government),  the  Valenciennes  police  imag- 
ined that  they  were  escaping  from  the  fortress 
at  Ham.  They  paid  no  attention  to  the  expla- 
nation given  by  their  confreres  of  Paris,  who 
were  regarded  as  accomplices  of  the  prisoners  ; 
and  thus,  notwithstanding  that  they  showed 
their  papers  and  their  autliority  for  acting  as 
tliey  did,  the  commissary  of  police  of  Valen- 
ciennes arrested  them  all,  and  imprisoned  them, 
as  a  measure  of  security.  The  mistake  was  not 
discovered  for  more  than  two  hours,  when  the 
official  notification  of  the  minister  of  the  interior 
was  transmitted  from  the  sous  prefecture,  in- 
forming the  authorities  of  Valenciennes  of  the 
measure  of  expulsion  against  the  prisoners  of 
Ham,  as  also  the  confidential  mission  to  the  po- 
lice agents,  who  were,  as  is  nsunl,  in  such  cases, 
dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  who  were,  equally 
with  those  entrusted  to  them,  sulijcctcd  to  tem- 
porary captivity.  On  tlie  6ih  of  January, 
IS.'ii.  a  )>rivate  of  the  6tlr  regitncnt  of  the 
line,  bv  the  name  of  Girardin,  who  claimed  the 
merit  of  having  favored  the  escape  of  Louis  Na- 


])oleon  from  the  fort  of  Ham,  in  1845,  was  tried 
by  court-martial  in  Paris,  for  desertion.  On 
being  reproached  with  making  common  cause 
with  the  anarchists,  the  soldier  replied  warmly, 
"  O,  no.  colonel,  I  am  too  much  devoted  to 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  have  en- 
tertained such  an  idea.  It  was  I  who,  when 
the  Prince  was  detained  at  the  fort  at  Ham,  had 
the  advantage  which  manv  others  envied  nte.  of 
favoring  his  escape.  Colonel,  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  was  on  guard  at  that  moment.  The  Prince 
passed  before  me  disguised  as  a  mason,  bearing 
a  plank  on  his  shoulder.  When  I  saw  him  ap- 
proaching me,  I  very  quickly  perceived  tliat  his 
was  not  the  step  of  a  miifle,  but  that  it  was  the 
Prince  himself.  I  was  much  affected,  and  turned 
on  my  left  heel  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  the 
mason  carrying  the  plank.  I  was  punished  for 
not  having  kept  a  stricter  watch  by  one  month's 
imprisonment."  However,the  prisoner  was  found 
guilt}',  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment. 
So  prominent  is  French  politicsheforc  the  public 
at  this  time,  that  any  trulliful  scene  connected 
witli  and  illustrating  these  matters  is  of  much 
interest,  and  knowing  this,  we  present  with 
pleasure  this  engraving. 
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A  CROCODILE  STORV. 

A  cayman  from  the  neighboring  lagoons  of 
Lyson's  estate,  in  St.  Thomas's  in  the  East,  that 
used  occasionally  to  poach  the  djcks  and  duck- 
lings, having  free  warren  about  the  water  mill, 
was  taken  in  his  prowl  and  killed.  All  sorts  of 
suspicion  was  entertained  about  the  depredator 
among  the  ducks,  till  tlie  crocodile  was  surprised 
lounging  in  one  of  the  ponds,  after  a  night's 
plunder.  Downie,  the  engineer  of  the  planta- 
tion, shot  at  and  wouT'ded  him  ;  and  though  it 
did  not  seem  that  he  was  much  hurt,  he  was  hit 
with  such  sensitive  ett'ect  that  he  immediately 
rose  out  of  the  pond  to  gain  the  morass.  It 
was  now  that  David  Brown,  an  African  wain- 
man,  came  up  ;  and  before  the  reptile  could 
make  a  dodge  to  get  away,  he  threw  himself 
astride  over  his  back,  snatched  u])  his  fore  paws 
in  a  moment,  and  held  them  doubled  up.  The 
beast  was  immediately  thrown  upon  his  snout; 
and  though  able  to  move  freely  his  hind  feet,  and 
slap  his  tail  about,  lie  could  not  budge  half  a 
yard,  his  ])owcr  being  altogether  spent  in  a 
fruitless  endeavor  to  grub  himself  onward.  As 
he  was  necessarily  confined  to  move  in  a  circle, 
he  was  pretty  nearly  held  to  one  spot.  The 
African  kept  his  seat.  His  place  across  the 
beast  being  at  the  shoulders,  he  was  exposed 
only  to  severe  jerks  as  a  chance  of  being  thrown 
ofiT.  In  this  way  a  huge  reptile,  eiijhUen  ft.el  long, 
for  so  he  measured  when  killed,  was  held  manu 
J'orti  by  one  man.  till  Downie  I'eloaded  his  fowl- 
ing-nieee.  and  shot  him  quietly  through  the 
head. — Talcs  of  Travel. 
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KHJHT  0.\  MO,\T  BI.AIVC. 

The  stars  had  come  out,  and  looking  over  the 
plateau,  I  soon  saw  the  moonlight  lying  cold 
and  silvery  on  the  summit,  stealing  slowly  down 
the  verv  track  by  wliich  the  sunset  glories  had 
passed  upward  and  away.  But  it  came  so  tardily 
that  I  knew  it  would  be  hours  before  we  derived 
any  actual  bcnelit  from  the  light.  One  after 
another  the  guides  fell  asleep,  until  only  three 
or  four  remained  round  the  embers  of  the  fire, 
thoughtfully  smoking  their  pipes.  And  then 
silence,  impressive  beyond  expression,  reigned 
over  our  i-olatcd  world.  Often  and  often,  from 
Chamouni,  I  had  looked  up  at  evening  towards 
the  darkening  position  of  the  Grand  Mulcts,  and 
thought,  almost  with  shuddering,  how  awful  it 
must  be  for  men  to  pass  the  night  in  such  a  re- 
mote, eternal,  and  frozen  wilderness.  And  now 
I  was  lying  there — in  the  very  heart  of  its  ice- 
bound ami  appalling  solitude.  In  such  close 
communion  with  nature  in  her  grandest  aspect, 
with  no  trace  of  the  actual  living  world  beyond 
the  mere  speck  that  our  little  party  formed,  the 
mind  was  carri-d  far  away  from  its  ordinary 
trains  of  thousrht — a  solemn  emotion  of  mingled 
awe  and  delight,  and  yet  self-perception  of  ab- 
ject nothingness,  alone  arose  above  every  other 
feeling.  A  vast  untrodden  region  of  cold,  and 
silence,  and  death,  stretched  out,  far  and  away 
from  us,  on  every  side  ;  but  above,  heaven,  with 
its  countless  watchful  eyes,  was  over  all. — Black- 
uMxl's  Magazine. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
NIOUT  \VIi\DS. 

BY   EtLEN    AUCE    MORL\RTT. 

Gently,  gently,  night  winds, 

Whisper  to  the  sea  : 
Gently,  gently,  nigbt  winds, 

Waft  my  love  to  me  ; 
Softly,  sofdy.  night  wind?, 

Speed  him  on  his  way  ; 
Quickly,  (luickly.  night  \*ind», 

Fill  the  listless  sail ; 
.  Guide  him,  stars  of  heaven, 

EvPT  pure  and  pale  ; 
Spirit  of  the  ocean, 

Still  the  threatening  foam  ; 
On  a  glassy  bosom, 

Bear  the  absent  home  * 

Ah  '  last  night,  when  sleeping, 

Visions  dread  to  see  ; 
Cruel  powers  were  keeping 

My  beloved  from  me  ; 
Rocks  rose  high  between  us, 

Clouds  oljscui'ed  the  sky, 
In  the  leaden  murkness, 

Nought  could  I  descry  ; 
But  a  voice  resounded, 

Through  the  rocky  wall, 
And  my  hushed  heart  bounded 

At  the  well-known  call ; 
Itingiiig  clear  and  holy, 

Through  the  sombre  air  ; 
Gloom  exorcised,  vanished, 

He  I  love  was  near. 
Clouds  were  quickly  fleeting, 

Stars  to  cheer  us  came ; 
And  I  woke  repeating 

His  beloved  name. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Febnianj,  1852. 

*  ^» ^  » 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE   SEWING-GIRL. 

BY  MISS   R.  A.  ACKERMAN. 

"Did  you  notice  that  young  stranger  in  Em- 
erson's pew  this  morning  V  in(|uire(l  Arthur 
llMgclcy  of  his  sister,  as  they  wall^cd  homeward 
from  the  service  of  a  fashionaMe  church. 

"  Tliere  !"  exclaimed  tlie  young  girl,  "  I  was 
ju«t  about  to  ask  you  the  identical  question ; 
notice  her !  yes,  indeed  !  I  looked  at  no  one 
else  from  the  time  I  was  fairly  seated  till  I  was 
fairly  out  again.  It  must  be  that  Miss  Thorn- 
ton from  the  South  ;  the  Emersons  have  been 
expecting  her  for  some  time  to  spend  the  winter 
■with  them.  I  must  call  early  to-morrow  and 
inquire  of  Mary  and  Lida  all  about  her.  Isn't 
she  a  divine  creature  1  She  eclipsed  the  whole 
congregation ;  goodness !  the  ex-governor's 
daughter  is  nothing  to  her  !  how  splendidly  she 
■was  dressed !  Did  you  ever  see  such  satins  and 
velvets !     I  wonder — " 

"  Pshaw  !"  interrupted  Arthur,  impatiently, 
'•  how  ridiculously  you  talk,  Isabel  !  Satins 
and  velvets  seem  to  constitute  your  climax  of 
mortal  greatness.  You  are  thinking  of  that  fan- 
tastical, showy  brunette, — a  different  person  al- 
together from  the  one  to  whom  I  have  reference." 

"  A  different  person  altogether  !  why,  who  on 
earth — O,  yes,  I  remember  now — tliere  was 
some  one  else  with  the  Emersons  this  morning, 
but  she  was  so  mean  and  insignificant  that  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  to  bestow  hut  half  a  glance 
upon  her.  You  surely  cannot  mean  the  liitle 
pale,  sneakish  creature  that  was  crouched  up  in 
the  corner,  .'o  like  a  frightened  mouse  ?" 

"  Your  comparisons  on  this  occasion,"  returned 
Arthur,  slightly  vexed,  "are,  as  they  most  gen- 
erally are,  supremely  odious  and  silly.  I  am 
sorry  that  a  sister  of  mine  has  no  more  discern- 
ment than  to  confound  intelligence  and  modesty 
with  rr.eanncss.  The  'little  pale  creature,'  as 
you  call  her,  was  the  very  one  that  so  attracted 
my  attention.  Though  decorated  with  not 
quite  so  much  salin  and  velvet"  he  added,  con- 
temptuously, "  as  the  other,  she  was  possessed 
of  a  face  that  revealed  more  soul  and  feeling 
than  any  hundred  of  your  dressy  favorites  whom 
it  has  ever  been  my  jileasuro  to  see." 

"  W^ell,  well,  my  dear  brother,"  sa'd  Isabel, 
assuming  a  mock  eonciliatoiy  tone,  '■  we  wont 
quarrel  coming  from  church.  It  wouldn't  look 
proper,  you  know.  I  dare  say  your  fair  un- 
known will  prove  to  be  a  model  of  all  that  is 
perfect  in  human  nature,  though  my  weak  vision 
has  failed  to  discover  her  thousand  excellencies 
at  a  first  glance  ;"  and  hastily  springing  up  the 
steps  of  their  superb  dwelling,  she  vented  her 
rising  ire  in  an  energetic  pull  at  the  door-bell. 

The  next  day  Isabel  returned  in  high  glee 
ffom  a  visit  of  inquiry  to  tlie  Emersons.  Hush- 
ing unceremoniously  to  Aithur,  who  was  seated 
(jiiietly  reading,  she  gras)>ed  his  hands  wit!i  the 


exclamation,  "  Really,  Arthur,  I  must  congratu- 
late you  upon  your  taste  !  falling  in  love  with  a 
sewing-girl  !  it  is  too  rich  ! '  and  throwing  her- 
self upon  a  sofa,  the  young  lady  gave  way  to  a 
wonderful  burst  of  merriment. 

'■  How  .' — why  ? — Isabel,  I  do  not  understand 
you  at  all  t"  said  Arthur,  staring  in  innocent 
]  e/plc.xity,  as  his  sister  continued  her  hysterical 
gyrations. 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  at  length  giving  some 
signs  of  a  return  to  a  rational  state,  "  there  is 
nothing  more  to  understand  than  this — the 
young  lady  about  whom  you  were  going  into 
such  raptures  yesterday,  is  ascertained  to  be  no 
more  or  less  than  a  poor  dressmaker  the  Em- 
ersons have  engaged  for  the  season." 

Arthur  did  not  answer.  "  A  dressmaker,"  he 
mused,  as  ho  resumed  his  book ;  "  she  has  a  fine, 
intellectual  face,  at  any  rate.  What  is  her 
name  V  said  he,  after  a  short  pause,  again  ad- 
dressing his  sister. 

"  What !  the  sewing-girl  again  V  laughed  Is- 
abel, -who  had  been  mischievously  watching  the 
disappointed  expression  of  his  countenance ; 
"  not  cured  yet,  I  see  !  Her  name  is  Louisa 
Bradley  ;  she  is  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
the  youngest  of  four  or  five  brothers  and  sisters, 
all  of  them  married  and  worse  oft"  than  herself; 
her  father  is  a  miserable  loafer,  who  makes  it  a 
point  to  spend  in  drinking  and  gambling  every 
cent  that  she  earn"!,  and  more  too  ;  does  the 
description  satisfy  you  V 

"  Don't  go  any  further,  I  beg  of  you !  ])ray, 
Isabel,  how  came  you  to  know  so  much  of  her 
history  r' 

"  By  asking,  of  course ;  knowing  the  interest 
you  took  in  the  individual,  I  investigated  the 
matter  for  your  especial  edification.  She  is  a 
capital  hand  at  her  particular  branch  of  business, 
or  the  Emersons  would  never  have  employed 
her.  I  do  wonder  if  they  intend  to  give  her  a 
scat  in  their  pew  evei-y  Sabbath !  By  the  way," 
continued  the  talkative  girl,  "I  might  as  well 
communicate  the  rest  of  my  information.  I  was 
correct  in  my  surmise,  with  regard  to  the  other 
stranger  of  yesterday.  It  is  the  Miss  Thornton 
I  spoke  of;  she  is  to  spend  the  season  with  the 
Emersons  :  she  bears  the  undisputed  title  of  an 
heiress  and  a  belle  ;  I  hope  you  -will  not  hence- 
forth consider  her  beneath  your  notice,  even 
though  another  sewing-girl  should  rise  up  to 
charm  you !" 

Arthur  said  nothing,  but  again  resumed  his 
book. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  interrupted  Isabel, 
"  that  I  bring  an  invitation  for  you  from  Mary 
and  Lida  Emerson  to  spend  to-morrow  evening 
with  them.  Miss  Thornton  will  not  then  be 
otherwise  engaged.  I  hope  you  will  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  to  procure  a  timely  intro- 
duction." 

Arthur  signified  his  intention  to  accept  the 
invitation,  and  the  conversation  ended. 

Arthur  and  Isabel  were  the  only  son  and 
d;'ughtcr  of  the  aristocratic  family  of  the  Ridge- 
leys.  Isabel,  as  the  reader  may  have  perceived, 
was  a  wild,  vain  creature,  with  little  thought  or 
resi)ect  for  any  one  but  herself  or  those  she  sup- 
posed to  be  every  way  her  equals  in  point  of 
wealth  or  rank.  Arthur,  the  brother  of  Isabel, 
was  entirely  different  from  the  other  members 
of  his  family.  He  was  a  young  man  of  fine 
taste  and  feeling,  an  admirer  of  the  beautiful 
and  noble  in  nature  and  art,  whether  its  caste 
was  high  or  low.  His  disposition  was  quick 
and  sensitive,  but  not  courageous ;  and  from  the 
shafts  of  ridicule  he  shrank  instinctively  in  ter- 
ror. Hence  he  was  not  always  brave  enough 
to  defend  his  own  opinions.  He  had  lived  to 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  we  will  not  say  without 
ever  having  experienced  a  warmer  feeling  than 
that  of  admiration  for  any  of  the  gentler  sex, 
but  vainly  seeking,  amid  the  fashionable  flirts 
by  whom  he  ■was  surrounded  and  courted,  for  a 
heart  whose  naiurc  seemed  kindred  to  his  own, 
and  which  he  should  feel  was  worthy  of  tlie 
treasures  of  affection  he  longed  to  bestow.  The 
face  of  the  youthful  stranger,  Louisa  Bradley, 
seemed  to  have  revealed  to  him  a  li  art  and 
mind  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  he  had  so 
long  sought  in  vain ;  but  when  his  sister  rallied 
him  upon  what  she  called  his  '•  falling  in  love 
with  a  dressmaker,"  all  the  weakness  of  his  na- 
ture shrank  from  the  warfare  which  he  knew 
awaited  him,  should  he  pretend  to  even  a  com- 
mon admiration  of  anything  that  his  aristocratic 
relatives  and  acquaintances  esteemed  so  "low," 
and  the  kindred  licart  that  he  deemed  at  last  was 
found,  vanished  as  far  m  the  distance  as  ever. 
Tlie  evening  visit  to  the  Emersons  was  duly 


paid.  The  sweet  face  of  Louisa  Bradley  still 
haunted  Arthur  like  a  pleasant  dream ;  but  not 
once,  during  those  evening  hours  that  he  thought 
awfully  tedious,  did  he  catch  a  glimpse  of  her. 
Once  he  imagined  that  he  heard  in  the  hall  a 
soft  voice  and  a  timid  step  that  could  belong  to 
no  one  else,  and  he  wondered  why  she  was  not 
present.  But,  a  sewing-girl  in  the  diawing- 
room  of  the  Emcnsons  !  When  Arthur  came  to 
himself,  he  marvelled  right  reasonably  that  his 
brain  should  have  entertained  such  an  idea! 
Mary  and  Lida  Emerson  and  th(  ir  guest,  Miss 
Thornton,  were  there,  in  the  full  blaze  of  their 
attractions.  Miss  Thornton,  to  a  lover  of  the 
brilliant  and  dazzling,  was  truly  a  fine  picture 
to  contemplate.  She  was  a  brunette,  but  her 
complexion  was  of  that  clear,  rich  glowing  hue 
so  seldom  seen ;  her  features  were  regular ;  her 
hair  and  eyes  of  a  jetty,  lustrous  black ;  her 
dress  was  of  elegant  dark  red  satin,  trimmed 
with  folds  of  velvet.  Her  conversation  was 
brilliant,  her  manner  graceful  and  varied.  Isa- 
bel at  once  pronounced  her  the  most  fascinating 
person  she  had  ever  met.  When  they  reached 
home,  her  admiration  vented  itself  in  all  manner 
of  unqualified  terms  and  indescribable  gestures. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Thornton  now, 
Arthur  ?  Is  she  not  bewitching  V  she  asked,  at 
length. 

"  She  has  not  bewitched  me,"  replied  Arthur, 
coldly. 

"  O,  you  provoking,  phlegmatic  creature  ! 
you  will  be  an  old  baclulor  all  the  days  of  your 
life,  for  perfection  itself  will  not  move  you,  if 
Miss  Thornton  does  not.  An  heiress,  too !  O, 
fie,  for  shame,  Arthur ;  now  I  think  of  it,  you 
were  absolutely  rude  to  her  this  evening ;  you 
scircely  spoke  to  her;  if  she  had  not  been  so 
surrounded  by  others  of  more  manners,  I  don't 
know  what  she  would  have  thought  of  you." 
"  According  to  your  standard  of  beauty,"  re- 
plied Arthur,  in  the  tone  of  a  concession, 
"  which  I  must  confess  does  not  exactly  accord 
with  mine,  she  is  certainly  very  handsome." 
"And  graceful,  and  witty,"  persist^  d  Isabel. 
"  And  bold,"  said  Arthur,  with  unwonted 
bravery. 

"  O,  I  see !"  replied  Isabel,  turning  up  her 
pretty  nose  in  contempt,  "  something  more  after 
the  model  of  the  young  .seamstress  would  suit 
your  taste  better.  Well,  I  hope  you  will  have 
the  grace  to  keep  your  opinion  to  yourself,  for  I 
should  e.rtainly  die  if  the  Emersons  found  out 
that  you  preferred  their  dressmaker  to  Miss 
Thornton.'' 

The  meek  face  of  Louisa  Bradley  never 
again  appeared  in  Emerson's  pew,  though  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath  Arthur  watched  for  it.  •  There 
was  too  much  display  and  formality  in  the 
church  to  suit  her  (juiet  fancy,  and  she  sought  an 
humbler  congregation,  in  whose  presence  she 
might  not  feel  as  an  intrader. 

Sometimes  when  Arthur  passed  the  mansion 
of  the  Emersons,  he  saw  her  seated  busily  ply- 
ing her  needle  by  an  upper  side  window ;  but 
otherwise,    in  doors  or  out  of   doors,  she  -was 
never  visible  to  him.    Numberless  visits  were  as 
usual  made  and  returned  between  the  Ridgelcys 
and  the  Emersons,  in  which  Miss  Thornton  was 
almost  invariably  present.     From  gentle  hints 
thrown  out  occasionally  by  Isabel,  the  young 
Southerner  learned  the  peculiarity  of  Arthur's 
taste  and  disposition,  and  gradually  when  in  his 
presence,  her  manners  assumed  a  less  rattling, 
forward  tone.     She  possessed  a  sweet  voica  and 
great  skill  in  the  science  of  music,  of  which  sci- 
ence Arthur  was  extremely  fond  ;  but  for  some 
time  he  resisted  the  effect  of  her  witchtries  in 
ballad-singing,  though  he   confessed  to   Isabel 
that  he  admired  her  voice,  and  that  she  did  not 
seem   so  disagreeable  as  formerly.     One  spell 
Miss  Thornton  had  not  yet  tried;  sacred  melo- 
dies were  Arthur's  favorites  ;  those  he  had  never 
heard  her  perform.     Slic  had  fi  cquently  declined 
the  invitation  of  the  choir  of  the  church  which 
she  attended,  to  become  one  of  their  number,  her 
ideas  of  aristocratic  dignity  not  permitting  her 
to  aid  them  in  their  devotional  exercises,  and 
not  being  familiar  witli  the  tunes  they  sang,  she 
had  never  joined  in  the  singing  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  all.    One  Sabbath  morning,  as  the  assem- 
bly of  worshippers   -were    chanting   their    first 
psalm,  the  powerful  harmony  of  her  voice  rose 
with  sudden  and  startling  effect  above  the  indif- 
ferent tones  around  her.     The  attention  of  all 
in  the  neighboring  pews,  that  of  Arthur  l{idgeley 
among  the  rest,  was  immediiitely  fastened  upon 
her.     She  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  her  own 
melody,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  admiration 
she  was  attracting,  her  face  lighted  iqi  with  what 


seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  the  sentiment  her  lips 
were  expressing.  The  sublime  peal  of  the  or- 
gan, the  sacredness  of  the  place,  and  the  inter- 
esting attitude  of  the  youthful  singer,  effected 
that  which  her  most  enchanting  execution  of 
mere  secular  music  had  failed  to  accomplish. 
Arthur  returned  homeward  with  her  voice  still 
ringing  in  his  ears,  and  manifesting  undisguised 
pleasure  when  Isabel,  as  usual,  went  through 
the  catalogue  of  Miss  Thornton's  perfections. 
Before  the  season  was  over,  the  fascinations  of 
the  Southern  heiress  had  completed  thdr  Iri- 
umph  over  the  prejudices  of  Arthur  Ridgeley ; 
the  next  spring  she  was  his  affianced  bride. 

Business  one  day  obliged  him  to  make  a 
morning  call  upon  the  Emersons.  Declining  to 
walk  into  the  library,  he  was  shown  into  the 
front  sitting-room,  which  appeared  to  be  unoc- 
cupied, and  requested  to  wait  a  few  moments. 
The  door  leading  into  the  back  room  was  slightly 
ajar,  and  he  heard  voices  within.  The  tones 
were  those  of  females;  one  was  soft,  low  and 
entreating,  like  one  he  had  somewhere  heard 
before.  The  other  was  loud,  harsh  and  unfemi- 
nme,  and  was  uttering  words  of  anger  disgrace- 
ful to  the  lips  of  a  lady ;  and  yet  the  latter 
voice  seemed  not  unfamiliar  to  him.  By  de- 
grees the  tone  of  the  angry  voice  grew  louder 
and  louder,  till  it  rose  to  a  perfect  din.  "  It  is 
ruined,  ruined,  ruined!"  fairly  screamed  the 
speaker,  "  my  beautiful,  lilac  silk,  that  cost  mc 
two  dollars  and  a  half  the  yard,  and  there  is  not 
another  piece  like  it  in  the  city.  I  told  you  to 
make  the  sleeves  exactly  like  Miss  Emerson's  ; 
do  you  think  I  will  pay  you  for  it  now  ?  not  a 
cent,  you  beggar !  how  dare  you  disobey—"  a 
hysterical  50b  completed  the  sentence,  and  there 
was  a  noise  as  if  the  speaker  had  thrown  herself 
violently  upon  a  chair. 

"But,"  commenced  the  soft  voice,  in  a  tone 
of  pleading,  "you  were  in  great  haste  when  you 
gave  me  the  order ;  might  yon  not  have  made  a 
mistake  !  I  am  certain,  for  you  repeated  it  very 
disiin-tly,  that  your  words  were,  'make  the 
sleeves  short,  but  not  flowing—'" 

"  They  were  not — ^they  were  not,"  interrupted 
the  first  voice  again,  "  you're  a-"  here  it  used 
an  epithet  we  do  not  care  to  re2)eat.  "  Do  you 
dare  to  contradict  me,  you  good-for-noth- 
ing, impudent  jade  ?  There,  take  that  for  your 
trouble!"  Then  followed  a  sound  as  if  the 
excited  person  had  given  a  blow  with  her  hand 
upon  the  cheek  of  the  offender. 

Arthur  wished  himself  anywhere  but  in  his 
present  situation,  for  he  began  to  have  a  feaiful 
misgiving  with  regard  to  the  owner  of  the  pas- 
sionate voice.  He  was  jast  meditating  a  retreat, 
when  the  door  separating  the  two  rooms  was 
flung  widely  open,  and  with  her  hair  in  untidy 
disoi-der,  her  face  red  and  swollen  with  excite- 
ment, and  a  host  of  evil  passions  contending  in 
her  features.  Miss  Thornton  bolted  into  his  pres- 
ence. A  slight  figure,  in  a  simple  morning 
dress,  her  head  leaning  in  evident  distress  upon 
her  hand,  was  seated  in  the  ap.utmcnt  she  had 
left,  directly  opposite  the  doiirway.  It  was  the 
same,  intellig  nt,  beautiful  face  that  had  charmed 
Arthur  when  he  first  beheld  it— that  of  Louisa 
Bradley,  the  sewing-girl,  upon  who-n  Miss 
Thornton  had  been  pouring  the  torrent  of  her 
wrath  and  abuse. 

For  a  moment  Arthur  stood  mute,  grieved 
and  overpowered  ;  then  making  a  silent  bow.  he 
withdrew.  Miss  Thornton  said  not  a  word  ;  her 
natural  assurance  completely  forsook  her;  drop- 
ping upon  the  nearest  seat,  she  burst  into  bitter 
tears  of  confusion  and  shame. 

The  week  passed  away,  but  Miss  Thornton 
saw  nothing  more  of  Arthur;  the  following  Sab- 
bath he  did  not  accompany  her  as  usual,  neither 
did  he  appear  at  all  at  church.  Two  or  three 
days  aft?r,  .she  received  a  note  from  him,  stating 
that  he  had  left  the  city ;  that  at  present  he  did 
not  intend  to  return,  and  that  for  reasons  which 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  name,  he  fore- 
saw that  a  union  with  her  would  only  render 
them  both  miserable  forever ;  therefore  he  re- 
leased her  from  her  engagement  and  bade  her 
farewell.  Whatever  Miss  Thornton  may  have 
felt,  was  not  known  ;  she  answered  the  note  with 
haughty  inditlerence,  and  shortly  after  Arthur's 
departure,  returned  home.  A  few  months 
brought  the  tidings  of  her  marriage. 

More  than  a  year  elapsed  before  xVrthur  was 
again  seen  in  his  native  city.  During  that  time 
the  Emersons  had  removed,  and  taken  with  them 
Loui-a  Bradley,  whose  taste  and  skill  they  con- 
sidered as  indispens.able.  The  summer  follow- 
ing his  reiurn,  Arthur  paid  them  a  visit  at  tin  ir 
lovely    country    seat.     Miss    Bradley    had    kfl 
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them  ;  hi-  criiiUl  not  siiinmon  icsolutiosi  enough 
to  iiinuire  conccniiiig  Iter,  luU  in  the  course  of 
a  ronversatloii  which  turiieil  upon  past  cvi'nt<, 
one  of  the  Misses  Ktnerson  infornied  him  that 
Louisa's  parents  had  both  died  since  his  depart- 
ure ;  that  a  wealthy  aunt  liad  adopted  her  and 
placed  her  at  a  cclehrated  literary  institution, 
where  she  nii;^ht  acquire  knowledge  and  accom- 
plishments for  which  tliey  had  so  often  heard 
her  express  a  longing.  Arthur  felt  a  secret  joy 
at  this  intelligence;  but  after  all,  what  would  it 
benefit  him  ?  The  Emersons  either  did  not 
know,  or  did  not  wish  to  inform  him,  of  the  res- 
idence of  Miss  Bradley's  aunt,  or  the  locality  of 
the  institution  at  which  she  was  placed  ;  so  all 
possibility  of  his  ever  meeting  her,  seemed  com- 
pletely at  an  end. 

Two  years  afterwards  found  Arthur  as  far 
from  realizing  his  idea  of  a  kindred  heart  as 
ever,  lie  was  just  about  settling  down  into  the 
habits  of  what  wc  call  a  confirmed  old  bachelor, 
when  circumstances  produced  a  revolution  in 
his  character.  At  a  dinner  attending  the  com- 
mencement jubilee  of  his  "alma  mater,"  at  one 
of  our  (-astern  colleges,  Arthur  happened  to  be 
seated  next  to  an  old  chum.  At  the  close  of  a 
coUoijuy  which  they  had  carried  on  with  uncom- 
mon interest,  his  friend  suddenly  saluting  him 
with  a  tremendous  slap  upon  the  shoulders,  in- 
quired, "  How  in  the  name  of  all  things  won^ier- 
ful,  has  it  clianced  that  you,  Arthur,  who  were 
always  so  fond  of  dancing  round  among  the 
ladies;  you,  who  have  always  so  abounded  in 
sighs  and  tender  feelings,  should  have  lived  to 
this  day  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness  V 

"  Well  done.  Tommy !''  replied  Arthur, 
laughing ;  "  really,  I  don't  think  you've  much  to 
say,  for  if  I  mistake  not,  you  are  in  the  same 
predicament  yourself." 

"  0,  I  ahvays  was  a  tough  knot;  never  was  a 
ladies'  man,  you  know ;  never  cared  about  tak- 
ing to  myself  a  wife ;  besides,  I'm  so  ugly  no 
woman  would  ever  look  at  me,  even  if  I  did ; 
but  such  a  good-looking  fellow  as  you — how 
comes  it  ?" 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Tom,  I  never 
could  find  one  to  suit  me." 

"  Kot  find  one  to  suit  you  !  good  gracious, 
man  !  that's  singular  enough.  I  never  thought 
you,  of  all  people,  were  so  hard  to  please.  Ah, 
I  have  it !  do  you  attend  the  glorification  to- 
night at  Eastcrley's  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  believe  so." 

"  Good  !  I'll  meet  you  there,  and  if  I  don't 
show  you  some  one  that  will  suit  you,  you  will 
never  be  suited  this  side  of  heaven,  rest  assured 
of  that-" 

Arthur  smiled,  and  with  a  kindly  grasp  of  the 
hand  the  friends  separated. 

The  assemblage  at  Eastcrley's  that  evening 
was  a  splendid  artair.  The  beauty  and  talent  ot 
miles  around  had  congregated  there  to  lend  en- 
chantment to  the  hours.  Almost  the  first  ob- 
ject that  met  Arthur's  gaze  upon  his  arrival 
amid  tlie  brilliant  throng,  was  his  friend  Tom, 
in  earnest  conversation  with  a  lady  whom  he 
heard  spoken  of  as  Miss  Easterley,  and  whom 
he  conse<(uently  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of 
the  hostess.  She  was  standing  in  the  shaded 
recess  of  a  window,  at  the  extremity  of  the  spa- 
cious saloon,  at  the  farthest  possible  distance 
from  the  spot  where  Arthur  had  taken  his  post 
of  observation.  Her  form  was  of  a  medium 
height,  fully  and  beautifully  moulded  ;  she  was 
attired  simply  in  white,  and  her  dark  hair  was 
without  ornament,  except  the  heavy  Grecian 
braids  that  so  well  became  the  repose  of  her 
classical  features.  The  quick  eye  of  Tom  soon 
es])ied  his  friend,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was 
at  Arthur's  side.  "  You  have  noticed  the  lady 
whom  I  have  just  left  V  said  he,  inquiringly. 
Arthur  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
"  How  do  you  like  her  appearance  1" 
"Exceedingly;  she  is  a  superb  looking  crea- 
ture." 

"  Good  !  she  is  the  lady  whom  I  have  selected 
as  Mrs.  Arthur  Kidgeley  that  is  to  be.  She  is 
about  twenty,  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  Eas- 
terleys,  has  just  completed  a  glorious  academ- 
ical career,  and  possesses  all  the  requisites  to 
make  you  a  happy  man.  Now  for  an  introduc 
tion  ;  face  forward,  eyes  direct,  stand  up  straight) 
march !"  and  merrily  taking  Arthur's  arm,  he 
led  him  off  in  the  direction  of  Miss  Easterley- 

He  performed  the  introduction  with  the  self- 
satisfied  air  of  a  man  feeling  that  he  was  con- 
summating the  happiness  of  two  human  beings. 
Miss  Easterley  acknowledged  the  ceremony  with 
quiet  grace,  Arthur  with  rather  a  stiff,  embar- 
rassed bow,  for  there  was  something  infinitelv 


annoying  in  the  scrutiny  of  those  two  dark, 
thoughtful  eyes,  that  were  bent  so  inquiringly 
upon  him.  After  a  few  common-))lace  remarks, 
Jliss  Easterley  observed,  "I  think  1  have  liad 
the  pleasure  of  seeing,  though  I  have  never  met 
you  before,  Mr.  Eidgeley.  Arc  you  not  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  N ;" 

Arthur  started,  gazed  ujion  her  in  amazement, 
and  nodded  assent. 

"  Were  you  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Emersons,  that  two  or  three  years  ago  re- 
sided there  ?"  There  was  a  slight  expression  of 
mischief  in  the  dark  eyes  now  turned  fully  up- 
ward toward  him. 

Arthur  was  at  a  total  loss  for  words,  and  re- 
plied again  by  a  nod. 

Miss  Eastcrley's  long  lashes  drooped  again, 
and  there  was'  an  expression  of  sadness  upon 
her  features,  as  she  continued,  "  Circumitances 
have  changed  with  me  since  tlien;  I  was  at  that 
time  a  friendless  sewing-girl  in  the  Emerson 
family.  1  was  known  by  the  name  of  Bradley, 
which  is,  or  was,  my  real  name  ;  that  of  Easter- 
ley is  my  aunt's,  which  I  have  adopted." 

Arthur  seized  her  hand  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  an  old  friend. 

"  Pardon  me  that  I  did  not  fully  recognize 
you  before,  but  you  are  changed,  altered  in  every 
way  since  I  saw  you  last." 

It  was  indeed  the  Louisa  Bradley  of  other 
days,  but  she  was  even  outwardly  remarkably 
changed.  She  was  much  taller,  and  her  figure, 
once  slight  to  a  fault,  was  now  fully  and  beau- 
tifully developed,  while  the  rich  treasures  of  in- 
tellect that  education  had  unbound,  gave  an 
expression  of  new  life  to  her  face,  and  imparted 
a  dignity  to  the  reserve,  while  it  lessened  not 
the  modesty,  of  her  demeanor.  It  was  a  great 
pity  that  Tom  had  wandered  off  and  left  Arthur 
and  Miss  Easterley  together  to  talk  over  old 
times,  for  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
the  adopted  daughter  of  the  host  was  in  extreme 
danger  of  forgetting  her  duty,  and  devoting  more 
of  her  attention  to  one  of  the  guests  than  was 
exactly  right  and  proper. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  memo- 
rable evening  of  the  fete,  the  bridals  of  Arthur 
Kidgeley  and  his  unruly,  good-natured  friend 
Tom,  were  celebrated  together  within  that  same 
brilliantly-lighted  gorgeous  saloon.  By  the  side 
of  Arthur,  looking  more  bewitching  and  beauti- 
ful than  ever,  stood  Miss  Easterley,  otherwise 
the  Louisa  Bradley  of  former  times,  and  by  the 
side  of  Tom  stood,  looking  exceedingly  hapjiy 
and  not  iu  the  least  aristocratieal,  our  old  ac- 
quaintance, Isabel ! 

*  ^  ■  <■  t 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
UFE'g  SMILES  AIVD  TE.\RS. 

BV    EDW.VRD  J.    HANDIBOE. 

0  remember  this  lift*  is  but  ilark  and  brief, 
Tlicre  arc  .-^orrow.s  aud  tear.s,  and  dui'pair  for  all, 
And  that  liope  and  joy  are  a.-^  lea^e.s  that  fall  I 
Then  pluck  tbe  beauttou.s  and  frag^rant  leaf. 
Before  the  autumn  of  pain  and  jrrief ! 

There  arc  hopes  and  smile.'^  with  their  starry  rays, 

O,  }iref-s  them  tenderly  to  thy  heart  I 

They  will  not  return  when  they  once  depart  I 

Kejoioe  in  the  radiant  and  joyou--*  days. 

Though  the  light,  though  the  glee  but  a  moment  stays  1 

As  the  nisiht-drops  fall  with  their  diamond  sheen. 
They  sparkle  beneath  the  ethereal  beam. 
And  die  in  their  light,  like  some  angel  dream  I 
A\'hat  is  loved  and  is  blessed,  but  no  sooner  sten 
Than  it  llies — 0.  'twere  better  it  neVr  had  been. 
lioslon^  Fthruarif.  1852. 


%    ^♦^ — ►— 


FlUNKXESS. 

Be  frank  with  the  world.  Frankness  is  the 
child  of  honesty  and  courage.  Say  just  what 
you  mean  to  do  on  every  occasion,  and  take  it 
for  gr.intcd  yon  mean  to  do  what  is  right.  If  a 
friend  ask  you  a  favor,  you  should  grant  it.  if  it 
is  reasonable;  if  it  is  not,  tell  him  jilainly  why 
you  cannot.  You  will  wrong  him  and  wrong 
yourself,  by  e(iuivocation  of  any  kind.  Never  do 
a  wrong  thing  to  make  a  friend  or  to  keep  one ; 
the  man  who  requires  you  to  do  so  is  dearly 
purchased,  and  at  a  sacrifice.  Deal  kindly  and 
firmly  with  all  men  ;  and  you  will  find  it  the 
policy  which  wears  tlio  best.  Above  all,  do  not 
appear  to  others  what  yon  arc  not.  If  you  have 
any  fault  to  find  with  any  one,  tell  him,  not  oth- 
ers of  what  you  complain.  There  is  no  more 
dangerous  experiment  than  that  of  undertaking 
to  be  one  thing  to  a  man's  face,  and  another  be- 
hind his  back.  We  should  live,  act  and  speak 
out  of  door,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  say  and  do 
what  we  are  willing  should  be  known  and  read 
by  all  men.  It  is  not  only  best  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  but  as  a  matter  of  policy. — Saturday 
Gaztile. 

<       M««fc       > 

All  are  not  just  because  they  do  no  \Trong ; 
But  he  who  will  not  wrong  me  when  he  may, 
He  is  the  truly  just. —  Cumberland. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
AMEKIC'.VIV    SO.\i\ErS. 

BX   RICHARD    WRIGHT. 
PAST. 

Night's  shrouding  mantle  lay  o'er  half  the  world. 

Deemed  for  three  thousanil  years  a  watery  w<'iste  ; 
Columbus  spoke  I   the  dark  vail  upward  curled, 

.\nd  ro.«c  a  land  with  forest  beauty  prnced. 
Tcspueius;  Cabot.  Raleigh,  Smith  and  Penu 

E.xplored  and  planted  settlers  on  the  soil ; 
And  '•  Maytlower  pilgrims  "  and  adventurous  men 

Brought  laws  and  customs  from  old  Albion's  isle. 
Ked  Indians  murmured,  for  "  tlt€  land  iras  theirs. '^^ 

Till,  step  by  step,  the  whites  acquiring  sway. 
Feeling  their  strength  the  mother  country  dares. 

And  freedom's  sun  shines  out  with  warming  ray  ; 
True  i)atriot  sires  bequeath  from  son  to  son 
The  glorious  Independence  which  they  won. 

PRESENT. 
There  is  a  hall  of  columns — thirly-on^! 

Each  based  on  rock,  and  capped  by  separate  State, 
Supporting  Federation's  dome,  whereon 

AVaves  the  bright  banner  of  the  free  and  great. 
Type  of  an  emitire!  God  its  only  Ivingl 

Laved  by  the  waters  of  two  mighty  seaa ; 
Where  civil  and  religious  freedom  Ming 

Their  halos  over  all :  and  where  eye  sees 
The  force  of  intellect  with  skill  combined, 

Forming  canals  and  railways  far  and  wide. 
Wires,  the  great  lightning  mail-route  of  the  mind, 

.\nd  steamers  earing  nought  for  wind  or  tide  ; 
Cities,  where  all  of  useful  lift-  is  known, 
And  hearts  aud  hands  to  hold  Columbia's  own. 

FUTORE. 
Seer  of  the  future  I  say  what  destiny 

Awaits  our  country  in  the  time  to  come? 
Fraternal  I'nionl  such  the  wise  decree, 

i^ecures  this  laud  for  ever  freedom's  home! 
Increasing  with  gigantic  strides  in  power. 

Extent  and  population,  wealth  and  fame; 
Her  fitindrrfl  millions  }et  will  see  the  hour. 

Which  ranks  pre-eminent  Columbia's  name. 
Her  realm,  from  Darien  to  the  icy  north, 

With  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores. 
Throws  iu  her  lap  tbe  commerce  of  the  earth, 

Europa's,  Afrie's,  Asia's  various  stores  ; 
With  star-filled  flag,  Columbia  yet  will  be 
The  world's  great  a-ittral  sitii  of  trade  and  liberty' 
Alixandria,  7a.,  Ftbruary,  1852. 


A  TURKISH  l)I.\i\ER  PARTY. 

Unless  you  look  sharj)  you  are  apt  to  come  in 
for  a  meagre  share  of  viands ;  for  the  good 
things  are  no  sooner  served  than  the  servant  al- 
most immediately  whips  them  off  again,  no  cu- 
linary i)re|)aration,  however  excellent,  being 
thought  worthy  of  being  partaken  of,  more  than 
in  two  successive  spoonfuls.  Dish  follows  dish, 
and  ])latter  follows  platter,  in  quick  succession  ; 
and  the  Turks,  who  do  everything  in  a  business 
manner,  never  think  of  talking  when  they  are 
eating.  In  all  they  appear  to  act  up  to  that 
wholesome  jiroverb  which  says,  that  there  is  a 
time  for  everything.  The  greatest  compliment 
you  can  pay  your  neighbor  at  dinner  is,  to  tear 
some  tit-bit  ofl'  a  fowl,  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  and 
put  it  into  his  plate.  During  dinner,  water  in  a 
crystal  cup  was  handed  to  such  as  asked  for  it ; 
and  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  everybody  rinsed 
his  hands  and  month,  when  pipes  were  intro- 
duced. Now.  for  the  first  time,  llai^san  Efi'endi 
would  a,sk  what  sjiort  wc  had  had.  which  would 
lead  to  conversation  about  English  guns  and 
])Owdcr.  This  would  be  followed  by  a  cup  of 
cotl'ee,  and  then  our  host  would  retire  for  the 
night  to  a  separate  house  inhabittd  liy  his  harem, 
and  leave  us  master  of  the  place. — Neil's  Travels. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO . 

BV    B.   J.    HOWE. 

"  Friendship  's  a  name  to  few  confined. 
The  olTspiing  of  a  generous  mind  ; 
A  genial  warmth  that  fills  the  brc-ust, 
And  better  felt  than  e'er  exprest.'* 

In  friendship,  the  purest  and  sweetest  of  pleasiux'S 
Are  felt,  and  those  feehngs  an  influence  impart. 

Which   transcen'.ls,  which  surpasses  all  earth's    richest 
treasures. 
And  ranks  it  at  once  brightest  gem  of  the  heart. 

'T  is  sweet,  mid  the  sorrows  and  cares  which  surround  us. 
To  pause  for  a  moment  on  life's  weary  way  ; 

And,  blest  by  the  links  which  together  have  bound  us. 
To  think  of  the  friends  of  some  past  happy  day. 

While  oft  in  those  moments,  all  silent  and  lonely, 
My  mind  shall  revert  in  its  musings  to  thee ; 

With  feelings  possessed  by  the  kiml-hearted  only. 
0  then  may  thy  thoughts  turn  to  friendship  and  me. 

Dover,  Del.,  Febntnnj,  1S52. 


t'ARLYLE  AXD  GOETHE. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  inordinate  attachment  to  Goethe 
has  alway.s"  seemed  to  us  inscrutable.  It  is  the- 
fire-king  worshipping  a  gigantic  iceberg — a  pure 
man  adoring  a  splendid  sensualist — a  sincere 
man  admiring  a  consummate  courtier — the  most 
ardent  worsliipping  the  coldest  of  all  men  of 
genius — 'tis  verily  a  great  mystery.  We  can 
only  solve  it  upon  the  principle  of  those  mar- 
riages where  the  parties  seem  to  have  selected 
each  other  on  account  of  their  absolute  and  ideal 
unlikeness. — Erlecdr. 


THE  r.xiTY  OF  THE  iii':ma'«  r ace. 

Are  tlic  fair  Circ.-.ssian  and  the  jet  black  Afri- 
can, the  olive  Malay  and  the  red  American,  the. 
dusky  New  Zealander  and  the  fioriil  Saxon,  all 
of  one  original  stock;  Did  the  Patagonians, 
whose  average  height  is  nearly  six  feet,  spring 
from  the  same  parents  with  the  pigmy  Bo.sjes- 
mans,  whose  usual  height  is  under  five,  and  that 
of  the  females  rarely  exceeding  four'?  Are  the 
fat,  blnbber-fcd,  fiat-visaged  Esquimaux  even 
most  distantly  related  to  the  lean,  date-ealing, 
hatchet-faced  Arab  ?  Does  the  Bo.sjesman.  who 
lives  in  hoh-s  and  caves,  and  devours  ant's  eggs, 
locusts,  and  snakes,  belong  to  the  same  species 
as  the  men  wlio  luxuriated  in  the  hanging-gar- 
dens of  Babylon,  or  walked  the  olive-groves  of 
Academe,  or  sat  enthroned  iu  the  iniperi.d  homes 
of  the  Cicsars,  or  reposed  in  the  marble  palaces 
of  the  Adriatic,  or  held  sumptuous  festivals  in 
the  gay  salons  of  Versailles  !  Can  the  grovel- 
ling Wawa,  ]irostrato  before  his  fetish,  claim  a 
community  of  origin  with  those  whose  religious 
sentiments  inspired  them  to  pile  the  prodi;;ious 
temples  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  to  carve  the 
friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  or  to  raise  the  heaven- 
pointcil  arches  of  Cologne  (  That  ignorant  Ibo, 
muttering  his  all  but  inarticulate  prayer,  is  he  of 
tlie  same  ultimale  ancestry  as  those  who  sang 
deathless  strains  in  honor  of  Olympian  Jove,  or 
of  Pallas  Athene  ;  or  of  those  who,  in  a  purer 
worship,  are  chanting  their  glorious  hymits  or 
solemn  litanies  in  the  churches  of  Christendom  ? 
That  Alfonro  woman,  with  her  flattened  face, 
transverse  nostrils,  thick  lips,  wide  mouth,  pro- 
jecting teeth,  eyes  half  clo.scd  by  the  loo.sc  swol- 
len ujipcr  eye-liils,  ears  circular,  i)endulous  and 
flapping,  the  lute  of  her  skin  of  a  smoky  black, 
and,  by  way  of  ornament,  the  septum  of  tbe  nose 
pierced  with  a  round  stick  some  inches  long — is 
she  of  the  same  original  parentage  as  those 
whose  transcendant  and  perilous  beauty  brought 
unnumbered  woes  on  the  people  <.f  ancient  story  ; 
convulsed  kingdoms,  entranced  poets,  and  made 
scholars  and  sages  forget  their  wisdom  ?  Did 
they  all  spring  from  one  common  mother  ? 
\Vere  Helen  ot  Greece,  ami  Cleopatra  of  Ejrypt, 
and  Joanna  of  Arragon,  and  Rosamond  of  ICng- 
land,  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  the  Eloisas, 
and  Lauras,  and  lanthes — were  all  these,  and 
our  poor  Alfouro  daughters  of  her  Avbo  was 
"  fairest  of  all  her  d.auglucrs,  Eve;''  The  Qua- 
iqua  or  Saboo,  whose  language  is  described  as 
consisting  of  certain  snapping,  hissing,  grunting 
sounds,  all  more  or  less  nasal — is  he,  too,  of  the 
same  descent  as  those  whose  eloquent  voices 
'•  fulminated  over  Greece,"  or  shook  the  forum 
of  Rome,  or  as  that  saint  and  father  of  the 
church,  surnamed  the  "  golden-mouthed,"  or  as 
those  whose  accents  have  thrilled  all  liearts  with 
indignation,  or  melted  them  with  pity  and  truth 
in  tlie  time-honored  halls  of  Westminster  ? — L)r. 
Carpenter. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
LET  THE  PA&T  BE  FORGOTTEN. 

b;  p.  m.  bicoixs. 

Let  the  past  be  forgotten,  and  never  droop  down 
'Neath  the  troubles  of  life,  or  the  world's  cold  frown  ; 
And  though  grief  the  warm  flush  of  your  breast  may  chiU, 
Be  strong  in  the  faith  of  your  manhood  still. 
T  is  hotter  to  live  in  the  dreams  of  hope, 
Than  feebly  'gainst  rankling  ills  to  cope ; 
For  the  clouds  that  lower  will  fade  a\vay, 
To  be  lo.st  in  the  light  of  a  brighter  day. 

Let  the  past  be  forgotten — in  vain  are  tears 

To  woo  back  the  bloom  of  our  wasted  years  ; 

For  the  flowers  of  the  heart,  when  our  youth  ha.s  flown, 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  are  withered  aud  strown. 

0,  bitter  the  feeling  which  memory  brings 

To  the  spirit  where  sorrow  its  darkness  flings ; 

But  the  future  looks  out  with  a  cloudless  ray, 

And  beams  in  the  light  of  a  brighter  day. 

Let  the  past  be  forgotten — sad  words  that  fall, 
Those  joys  long  vanished  can  never  recall : 
The  mind  that  resolves  on  its  own  proud  strength, 
Its  wished-for  goal  will  attain  at  lengt!i. 
Then  never  be  dreaming  o'er  life's  dark  shade, 
Of  sterner  stuff  let  your  souls  be  made ; 
Still  trusting  on  amid  time's  ileeay, 
For  the  glowing  light  of  a  brighter  day. 
Salem,  Mass.,  February,  1802. 

4 — ^  >  ^      > 

A!V  OLD  GUIV. 

On  Battery  Street,  where  the  improvements 
are  at  present  being  made,  is  an  old  brass  gun,  a 
long  eighteen  pounder,  bearing  the  stamp  of  tbe 
S[)anisli  arms,  and  the  date  of  1528.  When  the 
present  State  of  California  was  first  taken  by 
the  American  forces,  that  old  gun  was  removed 
from  the  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and 
mounted  on  a  hill  beyond  Clark's  point.  Wtiat 
a  tale  tlie  olil  gun  cculd  tell,  if  it  could  s]jeak 
English.  It  may  have  been  through  tlie  wars  of 
Sjiain,  it  jirobably  poured  out  its  shot  on  the 
battle-fields  <f  Mexico,  when  the  jNIexieans  weic 
struggling  for  independence,  and  laid  low  in  the 
dust  tlie  followers  of  Hidalgo  and  Iturbide.  It 
has  stood  on  these  shores  and  by  it  have  passed 
the  eontiuering  ships  of  our  own  nation,  and  the 
commerce  of  tlie  world.  The  old  gun  should 
be  taken  charire  of  and  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the 
past. — Alta  Calijhrnian. 


FA.ME. 

Better  than  fame,  is  still  the  wish  for  fame. 

The  constant  training  for  a  glorious  strife  ; 
The  Athlete,  nurtured  for  the  Olympian  game. 

Gains  strength,  at  least  foi*  life. — Bu'wer 
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TEA  CIJLTURK. 

Tea  having  become  so  extensive  an  artidt.  of 
commerce  and  consumption,  a  source  of  snili 
revenue  to  tea-growing  countries,  that  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  into 
different  placts  from  Cliina,  as  in  Kio  Janeiro, 
and  other  parts  of  Brazil.  Jn  Souih  America, 
where  our  engraving  was  tiikcii,  tlie  culture  has 
proved  quite  succe'^i'ful.  The  jilant  grows  from 
the  seed,  and  is  of  little  value  till  the  third  year, 
after  which  the  leaves  may  be  regulai  ly  gathered. 


VIEW    OF    TUE    CAPITOL,   AX   AUGUSTA.    MAINE. 

PKKSi:\'T  TO   KOSStTH. 

Mr.  J.  Wcisman  has  cnu  ed  to  lie  prepared  a 
diiguerreotype  representation  ot  C.iuova's  >tatue 
of  Washington,  as  an  a])])io(jriaif.  jircsent  to 
Gov.  Kossuth,  which  is  taken  from  a  finely 
lolored  lithograiih.  lUdicated  hy  Mr.  W.  to  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina.  The  statue  was 
executed  in  Italy,  at  a  cc  st  of  8^0.000  or  $40,000, 
for  the  public  authorities  of  North  Carolina.  It 
was  brought  to  Wilniiugton  in  a  national  vessel, 
and  removed  from  thence  to  Kalcigh  with  great 
poinp  and  parade.  It  was  placed  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  of  that  State,  and  desti'oycd  hy 
hre,  with  the   building,  about  thirty  years  ago. 


In  this  beautiful  work  of  art,  Washington  was 
rc))rescnted  in  a  sitting  poslnrc,  cloth<.il  in  Ro- 
man lostume.  His  left  hand  su])]ioi  ts  a  lalilet, 
his  right  extended  holding  a  ))en,  as  if  in  tin:  act 
of  writing.  Upon  the  pcdesiul  is  portrayed  the 
well-knowTi  historical  event  of  the  Kivolution — 
"  The  Surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis."  A  hoy 
appears  in  the  act  of  sketching  upon  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  jiedcstal.  <  )n  the  right  of  the  pedes- 
tal, Lafayette,  much  affected,  is  observed  stand- 
ing, looking  upward  at  the  statue.  The  materi- 
als of  the  beautiful  design  were  furnished  to 
Canova  by  Thomas  Jefferson. — PhUadilphia 
L-Uger. 


CAPITOL    OF  MAINE. 

This  elegant  building  is  'situated  near  the 
western  bank  of  the  Kennebec  River,  within  the 
town  of  Augusta,  Maine,  and  between  that  vil- 
lage and  Hallowell,  on  an  elevated  site,  from 
which  is  a  pleasant  and  extensive  view.  The 
capitol  was  erected  about  eighteen  years  since. 
It  is  built  of  granite,  and  is  of  agreeable  pro- 
portions, and  a  fine  architectural  ornament.  It 
has  a  spacious  room  or  hall  for  the  representa- 
tives, and  two  of  convenient  size  for  the  senate 
and  executive  council.  There  is  an  arsenal  of 
the  United  States  in  Augusta,  consisting  of  ten 
buildings  of  stone  and  many  other  large  and 
fine  buildings.  Augusta  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  sloop-navigation  on  the  Kennebec  River, 
forty-three  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  At- 
lantic, and  sloops  of  one  hundred  tons  come  to 
its  wharves.  The  State  House,  of  which  we 
gi'  e  the  tine  view  herewith,  is  built  after  the 
same  ])lan  as  the  Boston  State  House,  though 
smaller  in  dimensions.  Before  the  building  is 
a  spacious  park  ornamented  with  walks  and 
trees.  Augusta  contains  a  population  of  about 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  highly  prosper- 
ous in  business  matters. 


THE  FOPPERIES  OF  RELIGIOIV. 

Meanwhile  it  is  past  melancholy,  and  verges 
on  despair,  to  reflect  what  is  going  on  amongst 
ministers  of  religion,  who  are  often  but  too  in- 
tent upon  the  fopperies  of  religion  to  have  heart 
and  time  for  the  substantial  work  entnisted  to 
them — immersed  in  heart-breaking  trash,  from 
which  no  sect  is  free  ;  for  here  are  fopperies  of 
discipline,  there  fopperies  of  do?trine  (still  more 
dangerous  as  it  seems  to  me). — And  yet  there 
are  these  words  resounding  in  their  cars  :  "Pure 
religion  and  undcfilcd  is  this,  to  visit  the  father- 
less and  willows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
oneself  un -potted  from  the  world."  And  the 
word  "  world,"  as  Coleridge  has  well  ex))lained. 
is  this  order  of  things,  the  order  of  thiuirs  you 
are  in.  Clerical  niceness  and  over-sanctity," for 
instance,  and  making  more  and  longer  sermons 
than  there  is  any  occasion  for,  and  insisting 
upon  needless  points  of  doctrine,  and  making 
Christianity  a  stumbling-block  to  many,  that, 
excellent  clergymen,  for  there  arc  numbers  who 
deserve  the  name,  that  is  your  woild,  there  lies 
yonr  temptation  to  err. —  Companions  of  my  Soli- 
tude. 

COIVTENTMEKT. 

Is  that  animal  better  that  hath  two  or  three 
mountains  to  graze  on  than  a  little  bee  that  feeds 
on  dew  or  manna,  and  lives  upon  what  falls 
every  morning  from  the  storehouses  of  heaven, 
clouds  and  Providence'?  Can  a  man  quench  his 
thirst  better  from  the  fountain  which  is  finely 
paved  with  marble,  than  when  it  wells  over  the 
green  turf '. — llazlitt. 


A    KEPIlESF.NTAnON    OF    THE    PROC1-S9    OK    TEA    CULrl  VATlOS. 
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KEPRESKNTATION    OF    THE    GREAT    FIRE    AT    PORTLAND,    MAINE. 


FIRE  I\  POBTLAl\D. 

Our  artist  has  faithfully  dclinpatod  above  a 
representation  of  the  great  and  fatal  fire  that 
lately  devastated  vo  mu 'h  property  in  the  city 
of  Portland,  Me.,  consuming  the  American  Ho- 
tel, stables  and  horses,  with  many  oiher  dwell- 
ings and  stores.  The  loss  of  pr)pcrty  was  im- 
mense, hut  fortunately  less  personal  injury  was 
sustained  th>in  was  at  first  apprehended.  One 
man  was  crushed  lieneath  the  falling  walls  of  the 
hotel.  Portland  has  seldom  been  visited  by  such 
a  conflagration  as  this.  Grocery  stores,  oyster 
shops,  dry  go.ids  stores,  eating-houses,  confec- 
tionaries,  dvM'llinii-liouses,  and  the  like,  were 
swept  off  liy  lie  devouiing  element  with  such 
Fp'cd  ani  power  as  to  defy  all  human  interven- 
tion. Of  the  firemen,  says  the  Eastern  Argus, 
we  can  only  say,  every  man  was  a  hero.  The 
utrrost  devotion  and  untiring  energy  character- 
ized iheni  from  ihe  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
severe  struggle,  amid  sbowersof  fire,  suffocating 
smoke,  and  piercing  winds.  They  are  noble  fel- 
lows, and  richly  merit  honor  for  their  self-devo- 
tion and  untiring  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  public 
weal. 


SCENE  FRO.M  PIZAHRO. 

This  standard  play  is  too  familiar  to  our  read- 
ers to  require  any  recapitulation  from  us  of  its 
plot ;  every  school-boy  has  read  it  in  his  school- 
book.  Our  artist  has  given  us  here  a  faithful 
scene  from  the  play  as  it  was  lately  enacted  at 
the  National  Theatre,  Boston,  with  Mr.  Murdoch 
as  RoUa,  Mrs.  Tyrrell  as  Elvira,  and  Mr.  Prior 
as  Piiarro.  When  we  say  that  Mr.  Murdoch 
was  as  excellent  as  ever  in  this  character,  we 
say  all  that  is  necessary,  for  he  has  few  superiors 
in  the  part,  now  upon  the  stage.  Tlic  superior 
stock  of  scenery  and  capacity  at  the  National 
enaldes  the  proprietors  to  bring  out  the  pieces 
produced  at  this  house  with  uneiiuallcd  correct- 
ness as  to  perspective  and  stage  effect.  We  are 
pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  Murdoch's  late  en- 
gagement ac  ibis  hou-e  has  been  so  successful, 
both  to  him-clf  and  the  managers,  whose  exer- 
tions to  please  merit  a  liberal  response  fiom  ilie 
public.  We  never  fail  to  compliment  the  stork 
company  of  this  house,  when  we  refer  to  theat- 
rical performances  in  Boston,  because  it  has 
really  the  best  selected  one  in  this  city.  This  is 
the  department  where  our  managers  generally 
fail  i  they  hire  a  cheap,  poor  company,  and  they 
get  in  consequence  cheap  and  poor  patronage. 


HISTORY. 

Man's  twofold  nature  is  reflected  in  historv. 
"  He  is  of  earth,"  but  his  thoughts  arc  with  the 
stars.  Mean  and  pi'tty  his  wants  and  his  de- 
sires :  vet  they  serve  a  soul  exalted  with  grand, 
glorious  aims — with  immorlal  longings — with 
thoughts  which  swe<'p  the  heavens,  and  "wan- 
der  through   ctcrnily."     A  pigmy  standing   on 
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the  outward  crust  ot  this  small  planet,  his  far- 
re.nching  spirit  stretches  outwards  to  the  InfiTiite, 
and  there  alone  finds  rest.  History  is  a  re  fie k 
of  this  double  life.  Every  epoch  has  two  as- 
jiects — one  calm,  broad  and  solemn,  looking  to- 
wards Eternity  ;  the  other,  agitated.  i)ettv.  vehe- 
ment and  confused,  looking  towards  Time. — 
Exchanrji'. 


AMERICA. 

Ilapjiy  is  your  great  coun'ry.  sir.  that  it  was 
selected,  by  the  blessin;r  of  the  Lord,  to  prove 
the  practicability  of  a  feilerativc  union  of  many 
sovereign  S'ates,  all  conserving  their  State 
rights  and  their  selfgoverninent,  and  yet  united 
in  one.  Every  star  beamins  with  its  own  lustre, 
but,  all  together,  one  constellation. — Kossuth. 


SCliNt    FROM    TUB    PLAY    OF    PIZAKRO. — .MR.    MLMtI>L>(jH    As    ROLl-A.    MR.    PRIOR   AS    PIZAURO,    AND    MRS.    TVRUEI.L   AS    ELVIRA. 
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[Written  for  Gloason"s  Pictorial.] 
THE  STRICKEIV  Pli\£. 

BY  WILLIAM   T.    HIL8EB. 

It  hath  stood  for  half  a  century, 

A  towering  column,  old; 
And  braved  the  simmicr's  scorching  heat, 

And  wint«r"s  blasts  of  cold. 
Full  fifty  changes  it  hath  seen. 

The  fitful  seasons  make ; 
And  storms  terrific,  lightning  clad, 

Along  the  concave  break. 

It  hath  sheltered  scores  of  beauteous  birds, 

Amid  its  branches  high  ; 
From  chilling  rains  and  wailing  gusts, 

That  howled  along  the  sky. 
The  Jbrfst  pride  it  once  was  styled, 

Long  ere  its  trunk  decayed  ; 
Its  branches  stretched  so  fur  away, 

And  threw  so  wide  a  shade. 

At  early  morn,  the  min.^trels  sweet 

Sang  on  its  foliaged  sprays ; 
And  pealed  their  warbling  strains  of  love, 

In  untavight  songs  of  praise. 
When  twilight  strode  along  the  hills, 

And  gloom  o'erspread  the  leas ; 
The  glad  strains  of  the  nightingale 

Attuntd  the  whispering  breeze. 

But  age  hath  smote  that  noble  tree, 

And  blasted  now  it  lies, 
There  bleaching  'neath  alternate  storms, 

Beneath  stern  winter's  skies. 
"Ves,  I  condole  in  thy  sad  lot, 

Thou  aged,  stricken  pine ; 
For  mirrored  in  thy  fate  I  see 

A  character  of  mine. 
JPhiladelphia,  February^  1852. 

«   ■^m^'    » 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

TAKl?s"G  CAKE  OF  A  FRIEND. 

A  SKETCH. 

BT    TUB     OLD     'UN. 

Mr.  Paul  Flexible  was  gentle,  generous, 
amiable,  industrious :  possessed,  in  short,  of  al- 
most every  virtue  under  heaven,  but  sadly  defi- 
cient in  energy,  self-reliance,  and  moral  courage. 
He  required  a  strong  will  to  lean  upon,  a  daring 
spirit  to  counterbalance  the  weakness  of  his 
own.  As  in  love,  so  in  friendship,  men  seek 
their  opposites.  Likes  do  not  agree  together. 
Brutus  and  Cassius  bad  a  row.  You  never  see 
two  fat  men  fraternize — their  "  monads  "  are 
antagonistic.  A  streak  of  fat  and  a  streak  of 
lean  usually  go  together,  rricndship  is  like 
punch — it  must  contain  acid  as  well  as  saccha- 
rine qualities  ;  all  of  which  goes  to  account  for 
the  fact,  that  the  mild  and  cautious  Mr.  Paul 
Flexilile  selected  for  bis  Jidus  Achates  the  head- 
long and  dogmatic  Horace  Pet  tile. 

They  were  clerks  together  in  the  same  store ; 
they  went  into  business  on  their  own  account  at 
the  same  time,  though  rot  in  partnership.  Hor- 
ace lent  Paul  his  advice,  and  Paul  endorsed 
Horace's  paper.  Flexible  prospered  in  business 
better  than  Fertile,  for  his  native  caution  was  a 
safer  guide  than  the  other's  rashness. 

But  Flexible  always  spoke  of  Fertile  as  his 
"  best  friend."  And  it  was  his  "best  friend's" 
advice  which  led  him  to  marry  Miss  Mclinda 
Agate,  an  elderly  young  lady,  with  long  .straw- 
colored  curls,  a  sharp  nose,  and  an  independent 
property  as  well  as  will  of  her  own.  Fertile 
rather  regretted  his  counsel,  when  the  honey- 
moon being  over,  Mrs.  Paul  F.  put  an  end  to 
her  husband's  smoking,  the  only  '-small  vice" 
he  had,  and  interdicted  the  u.^e  of  tobacco  to  all 
his  friends  and  acquaintances.  He  attempted 
dining  there  once  or  twice  after  the  "  happy 
event,"  but  cold  mutton  and  colder  looks  threw 
him  back  on  his  bachelor  dinners  at  Parker's. 
Still  the  fiiendship  continued,  and  in  any  dilem- 
ma Paul  always  had  recourse  to  liis  old  crony, 
rather  than  make  a  confidant  of  his  wife. 

One  night,  not  a  great  while  after  the  happy 
event  which  made  Flexible  the  most  miscralde 
dog  in  existence,  he  was  awakened  about  twelve 
by  the  crash  of  militai-y  music  in  the  street  before 
his  house — nay,  under  his  very  windows.  "  Oft 
ia  the  stilly  night"  was  played  in  a  very  noisy 
manner  by  a  full  band.  Then  came  a  song  and 
chorus  with  many  references  to  "  happy  pair," 
"hearts  and  destinies  united,"  &c. 

'■  They  can't  mean  us  !"  thought  Paul,  with  a 
sigh.  There  was  a  pause — and  then  the  musi- 
cians, taking  breath,  poured  forth  another  strain. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  it  now — the  Apollo 
band  were  serenading  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flexible. 
Flexible  was  preparing  to  spring  out  of  bed. 

"  Wiiat  are  you  goin'  to  do  now  !"  asked  JIis. 
Flexible. 


"A.sk  'em  in  and  give  'cm  something  to  eat 
and  drink,"  replied  Flexible. 

"  Give  'em  something  to  eat  and  drink  !"  ejac- 
ulated Mrs.  F.,  snappishly.  "  They'd  eat  and 
guzzle  you  out  of  house  and  home,  if  you'd  let 
'em.  If  you've  got  any  spunk,  you'll  call  the 
watch  and  throw  a  jiitcher  of  water  on  'em  !" 

"Mrs.  F.,"  replied  the  gentleman,  with  some 
faint  show  of  resolution,  "  I  think  I  know  what 
the  rites  of  hospitality  and  the  usages  of  society 
demand.  I  thai!  prepare  some  refreshments  for 
them." 

'■  Go  to  sleep,  and  don't  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self," retorted  his  better-half  '•  Or  ask  'em  in 
if  you  please — they'll  get  nothing  in  this  house — 
for  everything's  locked  up,  and  the  keys  are 
where  you  wont  get  "em  in  a  hurry." 

With  a  smothered  groan,  poor  Paul  buried  his 
head  in  the  bed-clothes,  that  he  might  shut  out 
the  dulcet  sounds  of  the  wretched  musicians. 
They  played  and  played — louder  and  louder — 
till  their  energies  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
then  the  instruments  seemed  dyingly  to  suppli- 
cate admission  and  reward.  It  was  all  in  vain, 
however — Mrs.  F.  was  inexorable. 

The  next  day  Paul  narrated  the  whole  occur- 
rence to  Fertile,  and  begged  that  he  would  apol- 
ogize to  the  kader  of  the  band. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  boy,"  said  Fertile.  "  I'll 
get  you  off — I'll  save  your  reputation — let  me 
alone  for  taking  care  of  my  friends." 

"  But  what  can  you  say  to  Mr.  Tooter  1" 

'■  That's  my  look  out.  Make  yourself  perfect- 
ly easy.  Yours  till  further  notice.  B}',  by,  Paul 
—love  to  Mrs.  F." 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  Fertile  encoun- 
tered Mr.  Tooter,  the  leader  of  the  Apollos. 

"  Tooter,  my  dear  friend, '  said  he,  "  you  know 
you  serenaded  Flexible  the  other  night  V 

"  Yes,"  said  the  musician,  looking  very  grave. 

"And  you  must  have  thought  it  rather  queer 
that  he  didn't  ask  you  to  '  wood  up,'  &c '!" 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Tooter,  "  I  must  confess,  I 
thought  it  rather  small  of  Flexible — and  some 
of  our  fellows  were  outrageous  about  it." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Fertile,  "  quite 
natural  they  should  be.  Now  the  fact  is — step 
this  way — I  tell  ijou  in  confidence — confidence — 
mind  you — that  Flexible  was  drunk  that  night." 

"Mr.  Flexible!"  exclaimed  the  leader,  "I 
never  suspected  him  of " 

"  Hush !  O  Lord  !  yes — so  drunk  he  didn't 
know  himself  from  a  seventeen  dollar  bill — 
brought  home  by  the  watchman — new-married 
wife  in  hysterics — shocking  scene — domestic  dra- 
ma— truth  stranger  than  fiction — more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  Horatio — your  philosojjhy — 
you  understand — keep  it  to  yourself" 

Mr.  Fertile  bowed  himself  away.  The  next 
day,  Paul  met  him. 

"Well,  Horace,  have  you  seen  the  leader?" 

"  O,  yes — I  made  it  all  right — I  took  care  of 
you,  my  boy — he  wont  think  any  the  worse  of 
you  for  what  occurred  " 

'•  My  best  friend — a  thousand  thanks  !" 

"  Nonsense,  man — don't  be  sentimental. — 
Whenever  you  get  into  a  scrape,  call  on  me — 
I'll  get  you  out  of  it.  I'm  ready  to  do  as  much 
for  you  any  time.'' 

Mr.  Tooter  informed  the  Apollos — in  confi- 
dence— of  the  reason  why  Mr.  Flexible  didn't 
ask  them  in.  They  told  their  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts in  confidence — and  so  it  soon  got  to  be 
the  (own  talk.  It  never  reached  the  ears  of 
Flexible,  however;  /jc  never  knew  why  Deacon 
Dicklcberry  cut  him — why  Mr.  Bluenose,  who 
was  president  of  a  temperance  society,  refused 
to  trade  with  him  any  more ;  and  never  knew, 
poor  man!  that  one  of  the  most  benevolent 
brokers  upon  State  street  said  of  him — "  Flexi- 
ble is  a  good-natured,  well-meaning  man — il's  a 
pill/  lie  diinl.:K  .' ' 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

LIKES 

RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED  TO  "CORNELIA." 

B;   JOHN   W.   BEAZEL. 

Miiy  tliy  brow  ne'er  Ije  shaded  by  sadne.ss. 
Thy  dark  eye  ne'er  dininied  by  a  tear  ; 

And  tliy  young  heart,  for  friend;*llip  and  gladne.s.'^, 
lie  a  home  for  many  a  year. 

May  tlie  bright  wreatlis  thou  twincst  for  others, 

lU'st  fir.^it  on  thine  innocent  brow  ; 
Anil  the  love  of  a  fither  and  mother, 

He  tlline  in  the  future  as  now. 

Though  beauty  and  youth  fade  as  fleetly 

As  the  tloweret>f  that  bloomed  on  the  lea ; 
Yet  long  may  thy  bright  smile  fall  sweetly. 
As  the  starlight  falls  over  the  sea. 
U/iioiitoiin,  Pa.,  February,  1R52. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
GOD'S   I.VIAGE. 

BT    OWEN    0.   WABIlE.f. 

All  fomis  of  beauty  rest  in  man, 

His  imajtc  is  God's  own  ; 
And  He,  in  Li.s  eternal  plan, 

Gave  it  to  man  alone. 
Beauty  and  grace  in  every  line 

llalo  the  wondrous  form  ; 
And  Inve  eternal  and  divine 

Shines  through  it  bright  and  warm. 

The  type  of  man's  perfection  glowed 

First  on  the  throne  of  heaven  ; 
And  that  which  was  the  form  of  God, 

Was  to  his  children  given. 
Though  time  and  chance  may  dim  its  truth. 

Though  oft  by  sin  defiled ; 
There  is  no  stain  on  primal  youth, 

'Tis  perfect  ia  the  child. 

And  thou,  earth-angel,  that  as  yet. 

Life's  briefest  path  hast  trod  ; 
Art  nature's  type  before  us  set. 

As  first  it  came  from  God. 
O  let  not  touch  of  earth  profane 

His  signet  on  thy  brow  ; 
But  to  thy  home  return  again, 

As  pure  and  fair  as  now. 
Neiv  York,  February,  1851. 


COFFEE. 


As  an  article  of  diet,  and  S),  beverage,  coffee 
has  become  quite  a  favorite,  if  wo  may  judge 
from  the  quantity  consumed.  No  less  than 
144.986,895  jiouuds  wore  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1850;  the  value  of  this  was 
§11,215,099.  Nocouiitryin  the  world  consumes 
so  much  coffee  in  proportion  to  its  inhaliitants 
as  ours.  Tims,  last  year,  the  average  amount 
of  cotfee  consumed  by  each  man,  wounm  and 
child,  was  over  seven  pounds.  The  consumption 
of  coffee  has  greatly  increased  in  Kngland,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  fears  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish matrons,  about  their  sons  becoming  mon- 
keys liy  its  use,  are  yet  realized. 

Coffee  is  now  very  generally  used  by  all  Eu- 
ropeans, as  well  as  tlie  old  Turks,  and  in  almost 
all  American  families,  for  a  breakfast  beverage. 
Its  effect  upon  the  human  system  may  be  jiecu- 
liar,  but  general  use  has  not  yet  developed  any- 
thing extraordinary  produced  by  it  except  it 
may  be  the  healthy  appearance  and  rugged 
strength  of  some  French  miners,  who  use  it  in 
large  quantities;  this  fact  was  brought  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  last  year.  In 
some  armies  and  navies,  coffee  has  been  wisely 
substituted  for  grog ;  it  would  bo  well  if  this 
were  the  ca^e  in  every  single  instance.  In  cold 
weather,  cofl'ee  is  an  agreeable  aiul  safe  stimu- 
lant. It  was  noticed  tliat  those  Frencli  soldiers 
who  had  saved  some  coffee  and  sugar  during  the 
terrible  retreat  from  Moscow,  stood  the  cold 
much  better  than  those  wlio  had  none.  Coffee 
affects  tlic  nerves  of  some  people  in  a  most  sin- 
gular manner,  by  making  them  tremble  and  fe- 
veri>h.  No  ])crson  so  affected  should  use  it.  As 
a  general  thing,  for  almost  every  |)erson,  we  be- 
lieve, it  is  a  healthy  and  pleasant  beverage.  In 
England  all  the  coll'ce  is  adulterated  wiih  yellow 
dock-root,  ground  iq)  along  witli  the  beans:  the 
law  allows  of  this  adulteration,  and  yet,  for  all 
this,  the  coffee  there  sells  for  about  double  the 
))rice  it  does  in  the  United  States. — Baltimore 
Sun. 
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[Written  for  GleasonV  Pictorial.] 
8  Y  M  P  A  r  H  V . 

BT  J.   ALFOSD. 

Sweet  sympathy  !    thou  noble  inhabitant  of  the  human 

breast, 
'Tis  thou  wliose  soothing  voice  canst  yield  relief  to  the 

o'ercharged  heart. 
And   light,  n,  lor  a  tinie,  the  c.xtreiEe  weight  of  bitter 

affliction  1 

Amongst  the  first  to  share  thy  sacred  grief. 
Amongst  the  first  the  sad  event  to  mourn  ; 

Yet  blame  not,  though  the  last  to  bring  relief, 
Or  weave  the  cypress  round  thy  Charlotte's  urn. 

For  0  how  feeble  is  the  poet's  lyre. 

To  soothe  the  jnguish  of  a  woe  profound ! 

How  vain  is  all  that  genius  could  inspire  1 
And  pity's  tear  hut  aggravates  the  wound. 

In  nature's  pangs  't  is  nature  bids  ns  feel. 
Beyond  a  frieTulsiiip  or  a  brother's  power  ; 

The  Almighty  hand  that  bruised,  alone  can  heal, 
And  pour  a  balm  upon  that  bitter  hour. 

He,  only  lie,  true  solace  can  impart, 

Teach  us  to  think  the  blow  was  kindly  given  ; 
Can  w.aft  true  comfort  to  the  widowe<l  heart. 

Breathed  in  soft  whispers,  full  of  hope  and  heaven. 
Boston^  Mass.,  February,  1352. 


-< — ^m^    > 


COWKRSATIO.V. 


If  I  were  to  choose  the  i)CO])le  with  whom  I 
would  s|)cnd  my  liours  of  conversation,  they 
should  be  certaiidy  such  as  labored  no  further 
than  to  make  themselves  readily  Mud  clearly  ap- 
prehended, and  would  have  patience  anl  curios- 
ity to  understand  \w.  To  have  good  sense, 
and  ability  to  express  it,  are  the  most  essential 
and  necessary  qualities  in  companions.  When 
thoughts  rise  in  us  fit  lo  uticr  among  familiar 
friends,  there  needs  but  very  little  care  in  cloth- 
ing them. — "ilrjle. 


A  STORMI.\<i  StliAE. 

A  gusty  night  had  heralded  a  gusty  morn, 
when  Keane,  inwardly  bewailing  tlie  alisence  of 
his  heavy  guns,  planted  his  light  field  pieces  on 
some  cominan.iiug  heights  o|)posite  the  citadel, 
and  filled  the  gardens  near  the  city  walls  with  his 
Sepoy  nmsketeers.  No  sound  issued  from  the 
fortress,  nor  was  there  any  sign  of  life,  whilst 
unseen  under  the  cover  o"f  ilio  night,  and  un- 
h'-ard  above  the  loud  wailings  of  the  wind,  the 
storming  column  was  gathering  ui)on  the  Cau- 
bul  road  and  the  engineers  were  carrying  up 
their  powder  bags  to  the  gate.  The  advance 
was  under  Colonel  Dennie.of  the  1.3ih  Light  In- 
fantry; and  the  main  column  under  Brigadier 
Sale.  Capt.  Thomson,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers, 
directed  the  movements  of  the  explosion  party; 
and  with  him  were  his  two  subalterns,  Durand 
and  Macleod,  and  Captain  Peat,  of  the  Bombay 
corps.  Three  hours  after  midnight  everything 
was  ready  for  the  assiilt.  Then  Keane  ordered 
the  light  batteries  to  open  upon  the  works  of 
Ghuznee.  It  was  a  demonstration — harmless 
but  not  useless ;  fi)r  it  fixed  tlic  attention  of  the 
enemy,  and  called  forth  a  responsive  lire.  A 
row  of  blue  lights  along  the  walls  now  suddenly 
broke  through  the  darkness  and  illuminated  the 
plai:e.  Tlio  enemy  had  been  beguiled  liy  the 
false  attack,  and  were  now  looking  out  towards 
our  batteries,  eager  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
operations  commenced  by  the  investing  force. 
And  whilst  the  Afgh.ans  were  thus  engaged,  aii- 
ticipatina  an  escalade  and  manning  their  walls, 
the  British  engineers  were  quietly  piling  their 
powder  bags  at  the  Caubul  gate. 

The  work  was  done  rapidly  and  well.  The 
match  was  applied  to  the  hose.  The  powder  ex- 
ploded. Above  the  roaring  of  the  guns  and  the 
rushing  of  the  wind,  the  noise  of  the  explosion 
was  barely  audible.  But  the  efi'ect  was  as  mighty 
as  it  was  sudden.  A  column  of  black  smoke 
arose;  and  down  with  a  crash  came  heavy  mass- 
es of  masonry  and  shivered  beams  in  awful  ruin 
and  confusion.  Then  the  bugle  sounded  the 
advance. — Dcnnie,  at  the  liead  of  his  stormers, 
pushed  forward  through  the  smoke  and  dn-t  of 
the  aperture  ;  and  soon  the  bayonets  of  his  light 
companies  were  crossing  the  swords  of  the  ene- 
my who  had  rushed  down  to  the  jioint  of  attack. 
A  few  monifnts  of  darkness  and  confusion  ;  and 
then  the  foremost  soldiers  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  mornins  sky.  and  pushing  gallantly  oti,  were 
soon  established  in  the  fortress.  Three  hearty, 
animating  cheers — so  loud  and  clear  that  they 
were  heard  throughout  the  general  camp — an- 
nounced to  their  excited  comrades  below  that 
Dennie  and  his  stormers  had  entered  (iliuznee, 
and  a  blackened  mass  of  ruins  only  told  where 
the  camp  had  stood,  a  few  momiiits  before  in  all 
it?  life. — Kai/e's   War  in  Afl/lianistan. 


[^Vritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
JUST    SEVEIVTEEM. 


BT  caholine  a.  batden. 

Just  seventeen  I  and  life  ha«  been 

To  thee  one  long  bright  summer's  day  ; 
And  memory  o'er  the  map-like  scene, 

May  linger  long  and  joyously. 
The  past,  the  happy,  glorious  past. 

Should  only  breathe  of  love  .and  duty, 
And  time  no  dim  reflections  cast. 

To  blight  its  joy,  or  mar  its  beauty. 

Just  seventeen  I  and  life  is  now. 

With  radiant  light  ju-t  dawning  o'er  thee, 
And  many  a  flower,  to  ci-o\vn  thy  brow. 

Is  sweetly  springing  uj)  before  tliee ; 
And  thine  own  hand  may  mar  or  make 

The  undying  wreath  they  bloom  to  weave  thee; 
And  thine  own  soul  may  liiish  or  wake 

The  music  which  shall  joy  or  grieve  thee. 

Just  seventeen  !  and  future  years 

Shall  paint  no  more  the  bright  ideal ; 
But  many  a  lesson,  ilinmied  by  tears, 

Shall  teach  that  sorrow's  touch  is  real. 
Yet  deep  within  thine  inmost  soul 

Lie  buried  gems,  who.se  wealth  was  given 
To  pierce  the  depths  which  round  thee  roll, 

And  gild  thy  path  fr<  m  earth  to  heaven. 
Cohassett,  Mass.,  February,  1S52. 


CHABACTER. 

The  differences  of  character  arc  never  more 
distinctly  seen  than  in  times  when  men  are  sur- 
rounded by  <lifiiculties  and  misfortunes.  There 
are  some  who.  when  disa]i]iointed  by  the  failure 
of  an  undertaking  from  which  they  had  expected 
great  things,  make  u])  tlieir  minds  at  oiu'c  to 
exert  themselves  no  longer  against  what  they 
call  fate,  as  if  thereby  they  could  avenge  them- 
selves upon  fate  ;  others  grow  dcsijonding  and 
hopeless;  but  a  third  class  of  men  will  rouse 
themselves  just  at  such  moments,  and  say  to 
themselves,  "  the  more  ditlicult  it  is  to  attain  my 
ends,  the  more  iionornble  it  will  be  ;''  and  this  is 
a  maxim  which  every  one  should  impress  upon 
himself  as  a  law.  Some  of  those  who  are  guided 
by  it.  prosecute  their  plans  with  obstinacy,  and 
so  ])erish  ;  others,  who  arc  more  practical  men, 
if  tliey  have  failed  in  one  way,  will  try  another. 
— \iebuhr. 


PLEASUUES. 

Pleasures  are  like  i>oppies  spread. 
You  seize  ttie  IIo  ,ver,  its  bloom  is  shod  ; 
Or,  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  forever; 
Or.  like  the  borealis  race. 
That  Hit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  ; 
Or,  li'ce  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 


iBi^:[^i\s(i)5!i's  [?[}!^tf®[iiyi\ii,  [L!Tii\vjyaKiiii=[a(D®'ji]  ©(DiaiPiiiniODj!!. 
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[Written  for  Oleusou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  mtiDE. 

BY  ISABEL  A8UT0N. 

Shp  left  her  vine-cliul  cottage  home, 

"U'ilh  all  its  ho]ios  and  ilrenms ; 
The  brilliant  suiishino  of  the  fkies, 

The  iniisi  J  of  the  streams. 
She  went  out  from  the  household  hearth, 

AVherc  she  wa.s  wont  to  glide; 
A  beautiful,  pure-hearted  one, 

A  happy,  joyous  bride. 

Th?  memory  of  a  fatlier's  tone 

AVas  breathing  bi  her  car  i 
A  mother's  blessing  kissed  her  brow, 

In  many  a  parting  t<'ar. 
Her  fair,  pale  sister's  gleaming  eyes 

Burned  in  her  spirit  now  ; 
She  seemed  to  hear  her  brotlier'a  prayer, 

"  Sweet  sister,  do  not  go.'^ 

She  went  from  all  the  sunny  paths, 

A\'ithin  the  wiUlwood  sliade  : 
From  all  the  havints  that  ehililhood  knew. 

That  love  and  care  had  made. 
The  strange  and  fitful  power  of  love 

Had  swept  aero.^s  her  heart ; 
And  she  could  bear,  for  his  dear  sake, 

Witli  childhood'a  home  to  part. 

It  was  pure  love  and  holy  trust, 

And  earnest  faith  in  him, 
That  kept  hope's  light,  in  that  sad  hour, 

Vrom  growing  faint  and  tUm  ; 
That  led  her  to  the  busy  world, 

AVith  all  its  fearful  strife  ; 
So  fearless  in  her  love  for  him, 

That  sweet,  devoted  wife. 


*  [Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FARMER'S  SON: 

or,, 
THE   SEIUBNEC   C A LIFOBNI AN. 

BY    LIEUTENANT    MUKRAT. 

I  WAS  a  school  companion  with  Martha  Wins- 
low  and  Chester  Fay,  and  could  not  hut  envy 
them  hoth  the  affectionate  regard  they  cherished 
for  each  other.  Tiiey  had  heen  thus  from  child- 
hood; but  Martha's  parents  were  rich,  while 
Chester's  were  poor  indeed.  The  parents  of 
both  either  did  not  notice  their  intimacy,  or  else 
considered  it  of  too  little  importance  to  require 
their  interference,  until  the  young  couple  were 
respectively  sixteen  and  seventeen — Chester  be- 
ing the  eldest.  At  that  period  both  left  school, 
or  rather  tlie  academy,  having  gone  through  its 
highest  branches  of  study,  and  when  Chester 
attempted  to  renew  tlic  intimacy  of  the  school 
hours  at  her  father's  mansion,  he  was  respect- 
fully but  decidedly  given  to  understand  that  it 
would  no  longer  be  permitted  by  her  parents, 
who  had  higher  hopes  for  their  child  than  that 
she  sliould  marry  an  humble  farmer's  son. 

In  vain  were  his  honest  protestations  to  her 
father,  his  promises  of  industry  and  good  con- 
duet  ;  he  was  refused  the  house  altogether. 

Chester  was  a  free-hearted,  generous-soulcd 
fellow,  and  this  dash  upon  his  hopes  and  dearest 
affections  made  him  misanthro;)ic  at  first,  then 
reckless;  and  at  last  he  resolved  to  leave  a 
neighborhood  that  rendered  him  so  miserable, 
from  the  association  of  pleasures  that  were  now 
gone  forever.  Thus  resolved,  he  travelled  on 
foot  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles 
from  his  native  town,  and  here  he  sought  for 
employment.  He  could  get  none,  became  deso- 
late, dispirited,  hopeless,  and  a  wanderer  in  a 
strange  place. 

Martha  had  loved  him  as  tenderly  as  he  had 
cherished  her,  and  one  day  he  happened  to  think 
of  the  post  office,  and  went  thither  to  inquire  for 
a  letter  to  his  address,  and  to  his  surprise  found 
one.  Fortunately  the  postage  was  paid,  for  he 
had  not  the  means  to  pay  it.  He  seized  it  ea- 
gerly and  read  a  few  lines  ;  it  was  from  Martha 
Winslow,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

'Dear  Chester, — I  am  so  unhappy  at  our 
separation  that  I  cannot  help  writing  to  you.  I 
have  not  heard  from  you  since  you  left  here  two 
months  since,  and  I  find  my  mind  sometimes 
conjuring  up  all  sorts  of  fearful  images  about 
you,  the  worst  of  which,  to  me.  is  that  you  have 
forgotten  me.  Don't  despair,  dear  Chester,  of 
the  future  ;  we  love  each  other,  I  know,  too 
truly,  not  to  be  happy  at  last.  My  fVtther  is 
away  in  New  York,  else  I  should  hardly  dare  to 
write  to  you.  Heaven  bless  you,  Chester,  and 
believe  me  ever  the  same,  let  what  may  occur. 
'■  Affectionately,  Martha." 

Chester  Fay  required  some  such  impetus  as 
this,  some  such  home-token,  to  awaken  him  to 
himself.     lie  was  fast  sinking   into   deliauclierv. 


and  unless  some  hand  was  extended  to  succor 
him,  he  must  sink. 

He  kissed  the  letter  again  and  again,  and 
wandered  on,  he  knew  not  whither,  until  he 
found  himself  opposite  to  a  shipping  house,  on 
Commercial  street,  and  from  the  window  of 
which  waved  a  flag  with  the  word  "  California" 
upon  it.  Stepping  up  to  the  poster  upon  the 
wall,  he  read  a  glowing  account  of  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento  ;  he  caught  the  enthusiasm,  and 
stepping  into  the  office,  asked  more  about  the 
business,  and  finally  resolved  to  go  to  Califor- 
nia, if  he  was  obliged  to  work  his  passage  thitlier. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  take  passage  V  asked  the 
clerk. 

"  I  haven't  the  means  to  pay,"  answered  Ches- 
ter, sadly. 

"  Well,  we  want  some  hands  forward.  Do  you 
know  a  seaman's  duty '!" 

"  No." 

"  Green — eh  V 

"  Yes.     I  have  never  been  on  shipboard." 

"  You  look  like  an  intelligent  fellow,  though. 
How  would  you  like  to  ship  and  work  your 
passage  ;" 

"  1  will  do  so  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  clerk,  calling  his  em- 
ployer, and  after  a  word  interchanged  between 
them,  the  bargain  was  made. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumnal  afternoon  that 
the  ship  cast  loose  from  her  moorings  and  drop- 
ped down  Boston  harbor,  to  lay  her  course  to 
the  south.  In  one  hundred  and  forty  days  the 
same  ship  was  moored  at  the  wharf  in  San 
Francisco.  Chester  had  a  definite  object  in 
view;  he  said  little  to  any  one.  He  stayed  in 
the  city,  engaged  at  common  labor  long  enough 
to  earn  a  small  sum  to  carry  him  inland  to  the 
mines.  With  a  modest  outfit  he  started  for  the 
"  diggins,"  and  selecting  a  spot,  worked  vigor- 
ously. His  success  seemed  almost  miraculous. 
Striking  a  good  vein,  after  realizing  some  fifteen 
tliousand  dollars  worth  of  dust,  he  sold  his  right 
to  a  neighbor  for  five  thousand,  and  selecting 
another  a  few  miles  further  on,  realized  equally 
good  fortune. 

"  I  wish  to  negotiate  an  exchange,"  said  a 
young  man,  calling  in  at  Adams  &  Co.'s  express 
office,  San  Francisco. 

"  To  what  amount  ;"  asked  Mr.  Haskell,  the 
gentlemanly  branch  of  the  house  in  that  city. 

'•  Fifty  thousand  dollars."' 

"  On  what  port  V 

''  Boston. " 

"  Have  you  the  dust  V 

"  At  the  door,"  said  the  applicant,  pointing  to 
a  wheelbarrow,  guarded  by  a  companion. 

"  Very  well ;  bring  it  in." 

The  dust  was  brought  in,  weighed  out  care- 
fully, and  examined  by  the  usual  process. 

"  In  what  name  shall  I  send  the  draft  J"  asked 
Mr.  Ha.skell. 

"  In  favor  of  Chester  Fay  !" 

"  Chester  Fay,"  i-cpeated  the  writer,  as  he  filled 
in  the  name. 

It  is  exactly  seven  weeks  since  a  wedding  took 

place  in  the  town  of ,  between   Chester  and 

Martha.  The  returned  Californian,  with  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  was,  in  Esquire  Winslow's 
eyes,  a  very  different  personage  from  simple 
Chester  Fay,  with  only  a  prosjiect  of  the  farm  at 
'•halves." 

We  might  have  written  you  a  romantic  story 
of  hairbreadth  escapes  and  fearful  encounters, 
but  wc  preferred  to  tell  you  a  little  truthful  New 
England  sketch,  of  course  altering  names,  that 
we  miglit  cause  no  unpleasant  publicity.  Per- 
haps it  is  as  well,  now  and  then,  to  tell  a  true 
story,  that  the  realities  of  life  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  romantic  emanations  of  the  imagination. 

Indeed,  but  a  few  years  since,  such  a  story 
would  have  been  thought  little  less  wild  than 
those  of  the  Arabian  Nights ;  but  there  are  many 
communities  in  New  England  that  can  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  facts  almost  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  our  little  sketch. 


<  ^  ■  ^  > 


ELEJIEIVT  OF  SUCCESS. 

Before  quitting  the  su'>jcct  of  manuscript,  let 
me  earnestly  recommend  to  all  wlio  handle  the 
pen — whether  in  writing  plays  for  managers, 
prescrij)tions  for  patients,  articles  for  editors  of 
periodicals,  or  petitions  and  memorials  to  the 
powers  that  be — to  study  caligraphy.  Many 
plays  have  been  thrown  aside,  many  articles 
have  been  returned,  many  prescriptions  misin- 
terpreted, and  many  petitions  neglected,  because 
it  was  either  impossible  or  difiicult  to  decipher 
them.  Nc.\t  to  the  possession  of  a  good  hered- 
itary estate  and  good  temper,  a  good  handwrit- 
ing will  be  found  the  best  auxili  ly  to  push 
through  life  with. — Dablin  L'itivt:isiti/  Miiijazine. 


[Written  for  GIe;i,,!On's  Pictorial.] 
C.VNZOXETTE. 

BY  H.  J.   KILMER. 

I  have  loved  thee,  maiden,  dearly, 

With  a  heart  that 's  all  sincere ; 
It  were  false,  love,  to  deceive  me, 

I  who  love  thee  still  so  dear. 

I  have  loved,  ah,  wildly  loved  her. 

But  that  hour  is  past  and  gone  ; 
.She  may  live  to  bless  another, 

1  will  seek  some  spot  to  mourn. 

She  m.ay  ha.sk  in  another's  blushes, 
Be  con.soled  with  another's  voice; 

Smile — another  may  return  it, 
Misery  never  can  rejoice. 

Ah  I  too  wildly  was  the  passion, 
Woman's  faith  wiH  ne'er  remain  ; 

Had  she  loved  with  pure  devotion, 
She  would  ne'er  have  broke  the  chain. 

But  that  link  has  now  been  severed, 

And  her  heart  is  callous  grown  ; 
She,  alas,  doth  love  another, 

And  can  never  be  my  own. 

I  have  IovolI,  ah  I  madly  loved  her. 
But  tiiat  hour  is  past  and  gone; 
She  may  live  to  bless  another, 
1  will  seek  some  spot  to  mourn. 
Ballimore,  Md.,  February,  1852. 

<   ^  »  ^   » 

IIO.\OLULli  AXD  ITS  FASHIONABLES. 

A  late  letter  from  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, says : 

"  Honolulu  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  the  climate 
beautiful,  the  country  heavenly,  and  the  fair  sex 
lovely,  notwithstamling  one  shade  darker  than 
the  Americans.  Their  costumes  are  very  pic- 
turesque, and  the  choice  of  colors  is  arranged 
with  a  great  deal  of  taste,  the  head  dress  particu- 
larly £0.  Tiiey  wear  a  very  neat  straw  hat,  or- 
namented with  ])retty  ribbons  and  green  veils  ; 
they  ride  on  horseliack  gentleman  fasliion.  The 
men  dress  chiefly  in  European  dresses;  all  the 
cliiefs  that  I  saw  are  dressed  as  we  do.  I  per- 
ceive tliat  the  l)etter  class  of  native  ladies  dress 
like  Europeans.  We  saw  the  ijuccn  in  cliurch  ; 
she  had  on  a  black  silk  dress  anil  a  velvet  man- 
tilet  over  her  slujulder,  embroidered  in  black 
with  a  great  deal  of  taste.  She  is  a  lady,  I 
should  judge,  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
not  pretty,  l)ut  lady-like  in  appearance.  Tlie 
king  is  not  in  town  ;  the  rest  of  the  family  are 
all  here.  An  American  man-of-war  is  in  the 
harbor,  and  another  is  hourly  expected  ;  none  of 
other  nations  in  port. —  t'harleaton  (S.  C.)  Stand- 
ard. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

SO.\Q. 

'■  I  UAYE  DAKED  TO  CALL  THEE  MIXE." 

BY  ALP  BUKNETT. 

0  well  do  I  remember  that  eve  when  first  we  met. 
When  I  knew  thee  by  thy  gentle  smile,  thy  floating  curls 

of  jet; 
For  in  the  shadowy  land  of  dreams  my  spirit  had  sought 

thine. 
And  in  those  blissful  regions  I  had  dared  to  call  thee  mine. 

Thou  wert  my  bright  ideal,  yet  I  never  thought  to  find 
Thy  form,  thy  face,  in  mortal,  as  a  being  of  the  mind  ; 

1  loved  thee  and  adored  thee,  now  I  worship  at  thy  shrine, 
And  in  luy  waking  visions  I  have  dared  to  call  thee  mine. 

And  now  how  shall  I  call  thee,  and  by  what  endearing 

name  ? 
For  in  my  waking  thoughts  thou  art  remembered  still  the 

same ; 
Thy  presence  now  is  dearer,  and  a  brighter  beauty  thine. 
Than  when  in  bUssful  visions  1  had  dared  to  call  thee 

mine. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Ftbruary,  1852. 


AIV   AS.MODEA.V    VIEW. 

From  the  ruined  walls  I  had  an  Asmodcan 
view  of  the  houses  of  the  Turkish  quarter. 
Within  the  sanctity  of  their  courts,  the  veil  laid 
aside,  they  pursued  their  occupations.  O,  glori- 
ous invention,  the  deer-stalking  glass  !  It  pro- 
trudes no  long  tube,  courtinu:  observation.  Be- 
neath me,  then,  was  a  superior  sort  of  a  house ; 
a  lady  sat  on  the  open  Icewan  ;  a  man  comes  up 
the  street;  he  looks  up  and  down  to  see  if  pass- 
ers are  near ;  he  knocks  ;  a  black  who  has  been 
sitting  in  another  court,  doing  a  kind  action  to 
the  head  of  his  fellow,  opens;  he  walks  on 
through  tl\e  door,  shuts  it  very  carefully  after 
him ;  she  rises,  and  they  stand  facing  each  other 
I  suppose 

"  She  looked  down  to  blush. 

Anil  she  looked  up  to  sigh  ; 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips 

And  a  tear  in  her  eye." 

They  sat   down   lovingly  on   the  divan. —  Wal- 
poles  Ans(ti/rii,  and  Fuilher  £ait. 


PHYSIC. 

By  cha.so  our  long-lived  fathers  earned  their  food ; 
Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood  ; 
But  we.  their  sons,  a  pamperetl  race  of  men. 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Bet'er  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought, 
Thau  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught ; 
The  wise,  for  care  on  e.\erci.-e  depend, 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 

DryJen . 


01 T-OF-DOOR  EXERCISE. 

Our  eyes  have  just  now  fallen  upon  a  passage 
in  Mr.  (Jreeley's  last  letter  from  Europe,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  a])pearance  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish women,  and  commends,  with  a  little  more 
than  his  usual  ardor  and  expression,  their  per- 
fection of  figure.  He  attributes  this,  and  very 
justly,  to  the  English  lady's  habit  of  out-of  door 
exercise.  AVe  had  tliou";:ht  that  this  fact  wa.s 
well  known  ;  that  it  was  known  years  ago,  and 
that  our  fair  countrywomen  would  catch  a  hint 
from  it,  that  would  throw  color  into  their  cheeks, 
and  fulness  into  their  forms.  And  yet,  sadly 
enough,  our  ladies  still  coop  tliemsclvt's  in  their 
heated  rooms,  until  tlicir  faces  are  like  lilies,  and 
their  figures — like  lily-stems.  We  have  alluded 
to  the  matter  now,  not  for  the  sake  of  pointing 
a  satire  surely,  but  for  the  sake  of  asking  those 
one  or  two  liundred  thousand  ladies,  who  every 
month  light  our  passage  with  their  looks,  if  they 
do  indeed  |)rize  a  little  unnatural  jicarliness  of 
hue  and  delicacy  of  com])lexion,  beyond  that 
ruddy  flush  of  health  (the  very  tempter  of  a 
kiss!)  and  that  full  develoi)meiitof  figure,  which 
all  the  i)Octs.  from  Homer  down,  have  made  one 
of  the  cliiefest  beauties  of  a  woman  (  If  not,  let 
them  make  themselves  horsewomen  ;  or  bating 
that,  let  them  make  a'quaintance  with  the  sun- 
rise ;  let  them  pick  flowers  with  the  dew  upon 
them;  let  them  study  music  of  nature's  own  or- 
chestra. Vulgarity  is  not  essential  to  health  ; 
and  a  lithe,  classic  figure  does  not  grow  in  hot- 
houses. For  ourselves,  we  incline  heartily  to  the 
belief,  that  if  American  women  have  a  wi.sh  to 
add  to  the  respect,  the  admiration,  the  love,  and 
(if  need  be)  the  fear  of  the  men,  tliey  will  find 
an  easier  road  toward  that  gain,  in  a  little  vigor- 
ous out-of  door  exercise  and  a  uniform  attention 
to  the  great  essentials  of  health,  tlian  in  any  new- 
fanL'led  costumes,  or  loudly  aiiplauded  "  rights." 
— Jlarjxr's  MiKjazuie. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  REPENTANT  CHILD. 

BY  MRS.   C.  A.   ELLIOTT. 

0  Usten  to  my  plea,  father, 

I  ask  of  you  again  ; 
Forgive  your  erring  child,  father, 

And  ease  this  burning  pain 
That  fills  my  burdened,  bursting  heart, 
And  bids  the  bitter  tear-drops  start. 

0  bless  me  once  again,  father, 

As  in  early  days  of  youth  : 
When  1  knelt  me  by  your  side,  father, 

And  heard  sweet  words  of  truth 
That  fell  in  accents  soft  and  low, 
From  lips  that  seemed  with  heaven  to  glow. 

And  when  I  sleep  in  death,  father, 

Befriend  my  orphan  boy  ; 
And  I  will  guide  your  stei)S,  father, 

And  lead  from  joy  to  joy  ; 
So  when  we  nieet  in  heaven  above, 
We  all  can  sing  forgiving  love. 
New  York,  Ftbruary,  1852. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  SMALL  .VIVXIETIES. 

As  regards  the  ••  career  of  small  anxieties," 
one  great  art  of  managing  them,  is  to  cease 
thinking  about  them  just  at  tliat  point  where 
thought  becomes  morbid.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  such  anxieties  may  not  demand  some 
thought,  and  occasionally  much  thought.  But 
there  comes  a  time,  whcn'thought  is  wasted  upon 
these  anxieties;  when  you  find  yourself,  in  your 
thoughts,  going  over  the  same  ground  again  and 
again  to  no  purpose,  deepening  annoyance,  in- 
stead of  enlarging  insight  and  i>roviding  reme- 
dy. Then  tlie  thing  would  be  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  these  fretting  little  cares,  like  Eord 
ISurleigli  to  his  gown  of  state,  when  he  took  it 
olf  f)r  the  night,  "Lie  tliere.  Lord  Treasure." — 
Companions  of  my  Solitude. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
feC.MMER  TWILIUHT. 

BY  SOSAN   H.  BLAISDELL. 

Softly  here  the  still  lake  shineth 
In  the  light  of  parting  day  ; 

Where  the  clustering  ivy  twineth, 
Lingers  yet  the  golden  ray  ; 

To  his  mate  the  cuckoo  calleth. 

Where  the  veil  of  twilight  fallcth. 

Once  agjiin  the  earth  is  sleeping, 
From  its  toil  and  labor  free ; 

Angel-guards  their  watch  are  keeping. 
Silently,  o'er  land  and  sea ; 

While  earth's  sons  are  lowly  bending, 

Sounds  of  evening  prayers  ascending. 

Father  I  at  this  holy  hour, 
Teach  our  hearts  to  o^m  thy  power ; 

To  thy  will  forever  yielding. 
And  thy  hand  from  danger  shielding. 

Unforgctful  1  watch  thou  o'er  us, 

Light  the  path  that  lies  before  us  ! 
Boston,  Mass.,  February,  1852. 


HOW  TO  WIIV. 

A  rich  saddler,  whose  daughter  was  afterwards 
married  to  Dunk,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax, ordered  in  his  will  that  she  should  lose  her 
fortune  if  she  did  not  marry  a  saddler.  The 
young  Earl  of  Halifax,  in  order  to  win  the 
bride,  served  an  appreniiccship  of  seven  years  to 
a  saddler,  and  afterwards  bound  himself  to  the 
ricli  saddlers  daughter  lor  life. 
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THOMAS  BEWICK. 

We  this  week  present  our  readers  with  a 
striking'portrait  of  the  father'of  AVood  Engrav- 
ing. It  is  now  too^well  known  to  require  more 
than  a  passing  aUusion  to  tlie  fact,  that  before 
Thomas  Bewick  gave  a  new  impulse  and  a  new 
life  to  this  beautiful  art,  it  had  fallen  into  the 
lowest  condition  of  contempt,  and  though  not 
entirely  extinct,  having  ceased  to  be  used  for 
the  embellishment  of  books,  and  being  chiefly 
retained  for  the  rude  ornament  of  the  most 
wretched  songs,  and  the  imprint  of  ships,  the 
gallows,  or  a  man  running  away  with  knob-stick 
and  bundle,  in  newspapers.  Bewick  saw  all 
that  it  was  capable  of,  and  introducing  it  into 
works  of  taste,  the  best  known  and  most  perfect 
specimens  of  which  are  his  own  Natural  Histo- 
ries, the  whole  public  were  astonished  and 
charmed  with  the  effect.  George  HI.,  who  was, 
according  to  Peter  Pindar,  filled  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  way  that  the  apples  could  have  got 
into  the  pudding,  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
amazed  at  the  engravings  of  Bewick.  Wlien 
they  told  him  tlicy  were  done  on  wood,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  believe  it  till  he  saw 
the  blocks. 

Tiic  taste  tor  wood  engiaving  has,  since 
that  time,  coustandy  grown,  and  now  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  host  of  admirable  artists,  both  as 
d>-si^ner»  and  as  engravers.  There  is  scarcely  a 
living  paiutcr  whose  productions  now  adorn  the 
walls  of  our  houses,  or  arc  seen  annually  in  our 
exhibitions,  who  is  not  proud  to  see  his  fame 
spread  still  wider,  by  means  of  this  art ;  and  the 
number  of  works  now  exhibited  by  it  is  im- 
mense. The  number  of  periodicals,  especially 
weekly  ones,  that  are  now  illustrated  by  wood 
engravings  is  great.  The  great  beauty,  taste 
and  finish  of  the  illuUrations,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  all  the  important  passing  events  are  seiz- 
ed upon,  and  by  which  whole  galleries  of  scenes 
of  the  hour  are  given,  making  the  chief  person- 
ages of  the  day,  and  the  places  in  which  they 
perform  their  public  duties,  or  pursue  their 
pleasu'-cs,  as  familiar  to  the  eye,  as  the  pre-s 
does  to  the  mind,_deserve  particular  notice.  It 
is  invidious  to  mention  names,  as  we  cannot 
mention  all,  such  Is  the  amount  of  talent  now 
employed  in  this  art ;  such,  in  other  words,  are 
the  benefits  which  Thomas  Bewick  has  con- 
ferred on  the  public,  and  the  world  of  artists. 
The  house,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  when 
Thomas  Bewick  passed  his  boyhood  in  it,  was 
as  humble  a  rural  nest  as  any  son  of  genius  ever 
issued  from.  'T  was  a  thatched  cottage,  con- 
taining three  apartments,  and  a  dairy  or  milk- 
house  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a  chimber  above. 
The  east  end  of  this  was  lately  pulled  down, 
and  the  rest  is  now  converted  into  stables.  Be- 
wick was  very  fond  of  introducing  his  native 
cottage  into  his  vignettes,  and  often  used  to  talk 
of ''the  little  window  at  his  bedhead  ;"  which 
room   this  was,  however,  none   of  the   family 


PORTRAIT    OF    THOMAS    BEWICK,    TirU    liEVtVEU    OF    WOOn    ENGRAVIKG. 


knew. — About  1785,  Bewick  began  a  series  of 
illustrations  for  a  history  of  iiuadrii|)eds,  and  the 
work,  when  issued  in  179(1.  attracted  much  at- 
tention. This  work,  and  those  on  natural  his- 
tory, executed  by  Bewick,  were  remarkable  for 
possessing  a  small  order  of  engravings  on  wood, 
called  tail-pieces,  from  being  given  at  the  termi- 
nations of  chapters. — At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  in  Ovingham  is  the  tomb  of  the  artist. 
A  square  plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  west  end 
of  the  c'iiurch   is  enclosed  with  handsome  iron 


palisades.  Three  graves  there  are  covered  with 
fiat  siones,  and  on  ihc  cliurch  wall  aliove,  stand, 
side  by  .<-i(ic,  tl)ese  inscriptions  ;  "  In  men'Oi  y  of 
John  Bewick,  engraver,  who  died  December  5, 
1 795,  aged  35  years.  His  ingenuity  as  an  artist 
was  excelled  only  by  his  conduct  as  a  man." — 
"  The  burial-place  of  Thomas  Bewick,  engraver, 
of  Newcrtstle.  Isabella,  his  wife,  died  1st  of 
February,  1826.  aged  72  years.  Thomas  Bewick 
died  on  the  8:h  of  November,  1828,  at  the  aj,e 
of  75  years." 


COLOIVY  OF  LABU.4N. 

The  sketch  given  below  is  a  representation  of 
the  new  colony  of  Labuan,  founded  by  Sir 
James  Brooke,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  of 
the  honorable  Kast  India  Company's  war  steam- 
er Phlegethon,  on  a  cruise  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, in  search  of  pirates,  thirty  of  whom  she 
succeeded  in  capturing  and  carrying  to  Singa- 
pore;  these  men  forming  the  residue  of  the 
crew  wlio  seized  and  destroyed  the  General 
Wood,  and  murdered  several  hands  and  passen- 
gers on  board,  about  two  years  ago.  In  the 
sketch,  the  buildings  shown  upon  the  banks  are 
the  government  bungalows  and  guardhouse; 
the  navy  well,  left  of  the  flag-staff;  and,  further 
left,  the  bath-house  and  other  offices  of  the 
Phlegethon  steamer,  in  front  of  tlie  picture. 
An  interesting  letter  from  an  English  corres- 
pondent, under  date  of  Sarawak,  Sept.  16,  says 
"  I  find  Sarawak  just  what  I  expected.  The 
Rajah's  bungalow  is  cool  and  comfortable.  The 
fort,  which  mounts  six  guns,  is  in  excellent  or- 
der. The  garrison  went  through  their  manoeu- 
vres in  a  style  that  did  them  great  credit.  I 
examined  the  antimony  factory,  which  is  rather 
a  large  establishment.  I  am  writing  in  the  hall 
of  the  bungalow ;  one  of  the  Pangerans  and  a 
son  of  the  late  Rajah  Muda  Hassim  are  sitting 
by  my  side.  Mr.  M'Dougall  and  the  other  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Wright,  are  living  in  the  court- 
house on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  I  hear 
are  making  great  progress  ;  they  have  a  school 
of  fifty  adults  and  children.  M'Dougall  widely 
diffuses  the  benefit  of  his  medical  science.  Both 
are  much  liked  by  the  inhabitants.  We  ha*e  an 
expedition  out  against  Sadong,  consisting  of 
ninety  English  and  five  hundred  Sarawaks. 
The  Sadong^  people  have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  pirates.  Crookshank,  who  command- 
ed the  natives,  has  orders  to  make  prisoners  of 
the  Sadong  men,  and  bring  them  to  Sarawak 
for  examination.  On  the  return  of  the  expedi- 
tion, we  are  to  give  a  grand  feast  to  the  native 
chiefs  and  officers  of  the  ships  in  the  river.  The 
sultan  is  said  to  be  dying,  and  the  villain  Macota 
(the  abettor  of  piracy)  is  again  in  power  snd 
carrying  on  his  intrigues.  I  hear  that  Sir  James 
Brooke  is  drawing  up  a  treaty,  which  will  be  en- 
tered into  by  all  tlie  chiefs  of  the  rivers  between 
this  and  Bruni,  acknowledging  him  as  their  chief 
and  protector — an  union  for  mutual  assistance 
against  piracy.  Three  days  afterwards,  this 
correspondent  adds:  "The  expedition  against 
Sadong  returned,  having  effected  their  purpose 
and  thoroughlv  frightened  the  inhabitants  of 
that  river  :  ihey  brouglit  back  several  prisoners 
We  have  recently  had  a  boar  hunt.  An  enor- 
mous boar  had  made  many  visits  to  us,  doing 
much  injury.  In  company  with  one  other  we 
sallied  out  one  night,  as  he  stole  on  the  .settle- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  killing  him.  He  was  a 
powerful  animal,  .3  1-2  feet  high,  and  measuring 
8  feet  from  tip  of  tail  to  snout." 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Proprietor. 

MATliRIN    M.    BALLOU,    Editor. 

<;01«TENr8  OK  Ol'R  NEXT  IVCMBER. 

"  I'll  think  of  it,  or  the  Warning  Dream  of  Alice  Dale,'' 
a  Btory,  by  Mrs.  U.  Marion  Stepuenb. 

"  Charity's  own  lleward,"  a  true  story,  by  Georok 
Canning  Hill. 

"The  Prisoner's  Secret,  a  story  of  the  Past,"  by  Fran- 
cis A.  DuRiPAor. 

"  The  Sour  Man,"  a  humorous  sketch,  by  that  old  joker, 
UsciB  Toby. 

"  Mary,  the  Belle  of  the  OraTOis,"  by  John  RosSel. 

"  A  Song,"  by  Kbnnbtb  Sinclair. 

"A  Song  for  the  Season,"  by  Geo.  A.  SnAiiENBERd. 

"  Memory's  Casket,"  lines,  by  Ella  Stanwood. 

*'  Pres.i  on,"  verses,  by  Finley  Johnson. 

"  The  Hope  of  Spring,"  lines,  hy  K.  C.  S.  IIORLBOT. 

*'  Epicidiani,"'  by  Charles  H.  Stewart. 

"A  Song,"  by  Persa  S.  Lewis,  accepted. 

"  Forgive  and  Forget,''  lines,  by  Kllen  C.  Howarth. 

"To  Nelly  at  the  South,''  ver.ses,  by  F.  Oeyvitts. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Steamship  Ea.st«rn  State  will  be  represented  as  she  ap- 
peared in  our  harhor  on  her  arrival  here  to  take  her  place 
on  the  route  between  Bangor  and  Boston.     A  fine  picture. 

A  fine  general  view  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  repre- 
senting the  Crescent  City  to  the  life. 

A  portrait,  from  life,  of  a  Kaffir  Queen.  This  tribe  of 
peop'e  are  particularly  interesting,  just  now,  from  their 
warfare  with  the  Engli^h. 

A  portrait  of  Col.  John  Bigler,  the  second  governor  elect 
of  California.    A  valuable  liKeness. 

An  original  and  admirable  likeness  of  Max  Maretzek,  the 
Napoleon  of  the  opera. 

A  view  of  the  Capitol,  at  Washington.  D.  C,  as  it  will 
appear  when  the  new  wiugp,  now  building,  are  completed. 

A  fine  picture,  representing  the  United  States  Senate,  at 
Washington,  as  it  appears  at  the  time  the  members  are  in 
session. 

Also  an  engraving  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
fieatalivcs,  as  it  appears  during  busiiiess  hours. 

A  characteristic  picture  of  a  native  Californian,  taken 
from  the  life. 

Also  a  picture  of  a  California  Gold  Digger  or  Miner,  as 
he  appears  in  El  Dorado. 

A  very  interesting  view  of  Vallejo,  the  new  capital  cf 
Cilifornta.     A  fine  and  well  executed  engraving. 

Abo  a  picture  representing  the  town  of  Maysville,  Cali- 
fornia, a  thrifty  place,  about  sixty  miles  above  the  city  of 
Sacramento. 

A  characteristic  sporting  scene  of  India,  representing 
the  Chase  of  the  Tiger  in  his  native  wilds. 

A  view  presenting  a  group  of  Prussian  Officers  in  uni- 
form, in  the  IMace  d'Armes,  at  Cologne. 

A  very  excellt^nt  picture,  representing  a  portrait  of  a 
Highland  Guardsman,  at  Blair  Athol. 


SBAUATIC  AND  MUSICAL. 

— Glover's  new  opera  of  "Aminta  the  Co- 
quette, or  a  Match  for  a  Magistrate,"  succeeded 
at  the  Haymarket. 

— A  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  the  vo- 
calist, has  made  a  successful  dehut  at  Liverpool, 
as  a  singer. 

— Leigh  Hunt's  play  of  "  A  Legend  of  Flo- 
rence," has  been  played  before  her  majesty  and 
court,  at  Windsor  Castle. 

— "  The  Miller  and  his  Men,"  with  the  whole 
of  Bishop's  music,  attracted  crowded  houses  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester. 

— A  new  five  act  play,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  White, 
author  of  "  The  King  of  the  Commons,"  was  in 
rehearsal  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre. 

— Fedor,  Drayton,  Miss  Crichton,  and  Eveli- 
na Garcia  made  a  most  successful  debut  at  Dru- 
ry  Lane  Theatre,  in  "  Robert  the  Devil." 

— A  Society,  we  see  it  stated,  has  been  formed 
in  Dublin  for  the  preservation  and  publication 
of  the  ancient  melodies  of  Ireland. 

— Helen  Faucit  had  made  her  first  appearance, 
since  her  marriage,  at  Drury  Lane,  in  the  char- 
acter of  "  Juliet,"  and  was  rapturously  received 
by  a  crowded  house. 

— Another  '•  Swan  of  Erin,"  a  Miss  Leahy,  is 
about  to  make  her  public  appearance.  She  is  a 
native  of  Limerick,  and  is  said  to  possess  powers 
equal,  at  least,  to  Catherine  Ilaycs. 

— Shakspeare's  "  Henry  V,"  -with  all  those 
spectacular  effects  introduced  hy  Mr  Macready, 
at  Covent  Garden,  twelve  years  ago,  is  in  pre- 
paration at  the  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre. 


Personal. — Kossuth's  two  sons  are  under  the 
care  of  a  gentleman  at  Bayswater,  England,  and 
his  daughter  is  with  Mrs.  Collen,  of  St.  John's 
Wood. 


*      ^  ■  ^      9 


French  Politics. — A  notice  posted  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Theatre  Francais  warns  the  public 
not  to  talk  politics  as  they  walk  up  and  down. 


ABOLT   DOGS. 

We  confess  ourself  to  be,  like  Jaffler, 

"  A  friend  to  dogs,  for  they  are  honest  creatures, 
And  never  betray  their  masters  ;  never  fawn 
On  any  that  they  love  not." 

We  are  not  certain  that  among  modem  artists, 
Landseer  is  not  our  favorite — Landscer,  whohas 
so  nicely  discriminated  the  character  of  the  ca- 
nine race,  as  well  as  their  physical  peculiari- 
ties, from  the  bold  Iligliland  liound,  wlio  pulls 
down  his  ''  stag  of  ten  "  in  the  mountain  gorge, 
to  Queen  Victoria's  pet  poodle,  who  sits  at  the 
foot  of  the  perch,  tormenting  the  poor  parrot 
above  him  witli  his  watchful  and  mischievous  eye. 

The  belief  of  the  Indian  that  his  dog  will  still 
be  his  companion  in  the  spirit  land,  is  a  beauti- 
ful and  poetic  superstition.  No  more  exquisite 
legend  is  extant  than  that  of  the  Prince  Lewel- 
lyn's  dog.  Lewellyn  had  gone  out  to  the  chase, 
leaving  his  infant  child  at  home  under  the  sole 
guardianship  of  a  staunch  and  faithful  wolf- 
hound. On  returning,  he  missed  the  child,  the 
cradle  was  overturned,  and  he  found  the  dog's 
jaws  dropping  blood !  The  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  animal's  guilt  was  conclusive,  and 
the  affectionate  father,  maddened  with  grief  and 
rage,  instantly  killed  the  hound,  -vvhicli  he  sup- 
posed had  destroyed  his  child.  On  investiga- 
tion, however,  he  found  the  child  sleeping  peace- 
fully beneath  the  linen  and  overturned  cradle, 
while  by  its  side  lay  the  mangled  carcase  of  a 
wolf,  which  tlie  faithful  dog  had  killed,  as  he 
attempted  to  seize  upon  the  infant. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  delighted  in  dogs,  and  his 
"  Maida  "  is  an  inseparable  associate  -with  her 
master.  Sir  Walter  was  very  fond  of  relating 
"  dog  stories  "  illustrative  of  the  sagacity  of  his 
favorites,  and  their  almost  reasoning  ability. 
He  was  famous  for  relating  the  story  of  one  of 
his  own  dogs,  who  one  day,  for  some  freak  or 
other,  bit  the  baker,  an  offence  for  which  he  was 
severely  chid  and  punished.  Ever  afterwards, 
when  visitors  praised  the  dog.  Sir  Walter  would 
assent,  while  the  subject  of  conversation  would 
wag  his  tale  and  give  every  evidence  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  when  Sir  Walter  added,  as  he  invaria- 
bly did,  "  but  this  dog  one  day  in  a  fit  of  passion 
behaved  very  badly,  and  bit  his  baker,"  the  ani- 
mal would  set  up  a  piteous  howl  and  hide  him- 
self away  under  a  table,  from  which  retreat  no 
threats  nor  caresses  could  draw  him  for  hours ! 

A  rather  tougher  story  than  this  was  that  of 
a  dog  one  day  observed  to  pick  up  a  scrap  of 
paper  in  the  street,  but  after  a  moment  he  drop- 
ped it  in  disgust.  A  gentleman  who  noticed  the 
proceeding,  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the 
paper,  and  found  it  to  be  a  counterfeit  five  dollar 
bill.  Tlie  sagacious  animal  was  the  property  of 
a  State  street  broker.  Burnham's  dog,  who  hav- 
ing missed  her  litter  of  pups,  was  observed  trying 
to  affix  a  bit  of  black  crape  to  a  sausai/e  vender  s 
door,  was  almost  equally  sagacious  ! 

But  we  are  constrained  to  admit,  that  ladies' 
poodles  are  not  especial  favorites  with  us.  It 
may  be  that  a  feeling  of  envy  is  not  without  its 
influence  ;  but  we  think  the  aversion  arises  from 
an  honest  dislike  to  the  petulance,  annoyance, 
and  ill  temper  of  these  curled  darlings  of  beauty. 
Their  temper  is  spoiled  by  indulgence,  their 
fondness  for  their  mistress  produces  an  insane 
spirit  of  jealousy,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
manifested  in  vicious  attacks  upon  the  calves  of 
visitors'  legs,  is  anything  but  agreeable.  We 
suppose  they  must  be  endured,  liowever,  on  the 
principle  that  "  every  dog  must  have  his  day." 


TO  LET. 

Being  about  to  remove  from  our  publishing 
office,  Museum  Building,  Trcniont  Street,  to  the 
large  building  lately  known  as  the  Montgomery 
House,  we  desire  to  let  our  present  situation. 
Application  may  be  made  at  office. 

"  Silver  Spoon." — Tliis  domestic  play,  firom 
the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Jones,  has  been  successful 
at  the  Museum.  It  is  about  equal  to  "  Job  and 
and  Jacob  Gray,"  by  the  same  author,  but  pos- 
sesses no  sterling  merit  or  interest. 


Back  Numbers. — We  can  still  supply  any  of 
the  back  numbers  of  the  "  Pictorial  Companion," 
from  the  commencement,  on  application  at  our 
office,  or  at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  through- 
out the  country. 


Ship  Fbveu  in  New  York. — The  New  York 
papers  announce  the  prevalence  of  this  alarming 
'3isoase  among  the  officers  employed  in  the  emi- 
grant department. 

i     ^m»     * 

True. — Advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than 
rashness. 


ROYALTY  IIV    THE  OLD  WORLD. 

The  oldest  monarch  in  Europe  is  the  king  of 
Wirtemberg,  who  is  seventy;  the  youngest  are 
the  queen  of  Spain  and  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
who  are  each  twenty-one.  The  pope  is  fifty- 
nine  ;  Victoria,  thirty-two  ;  Louis  Napoleon,  for- 
ty-three; Nicholas,  fifty-five;  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, fifty-six.  Of  the  czar.  Dr.  Baird  said,  the 
other  evening,  that  he  is  the  ablest  of  European 
monarehs,  that  he  holds  his  brother  kings  in 
great  contempt,  and  that  but  for  him  they  would 
all  liy  this  time  have  been  dethroned.  He  re- 
gards himself  as  the  special  instrument  of  Prov- 
idence, in  these  times,  to  save  Europe  from  an- 
archy, and  its  kings  from  destruction ;  he  feels 
himself  quite  equal  to  his  divinely-appointed 
task.  On  the  same  occasion  Dr.  Baird  described 
the  emperor  of  Austria  as  a  man  worthy  of  the 
title  bestowed  upon  him  by  Kossuth,  of  the 
"  beardless  Nero."  He  is  a  pale,  slender  youth, 
of  weak  character,  but  unscrupulous,  and  delight- 
ing in  blood.  The  king  of  Prussia  is  a  fat  and 
stupid  man,  very  fond  of  wine,  not  unamiable, 
but  a  bloated  mass  of  incompetency.  The  king 
of  Hanover  is  blind.  The  king  of  Denmark 
meddles  little  with  affairs  of  state,  being  devoted 
to  dogs  and  the  chase.  And  these  men  are  Icings 
in  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


COMPHMENITARY. 

Miss  Davenport,  the  actress,  at  the  Baltimore 
Theatre,  was,  the  other  evening,  impersonating 
the  character  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and  upon 
singing  the  Marseilles  Hymn,  was  crowned  with 
a  beauiful  wreath  of  sweet  smelling  flowers  by 
a  gentk  nun,  one  of  about  twenty  young  gentle- 
men, who  have  always  admired  the  fair  actress. 
The  same  party  also  presented  her  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,;,  ached  to  a  silver  holder.  As  she  re- 
ceived the^^'  sent,  two  beautiful  doves,  connect- 
ed by  a  ribbon,  flew  above,  and  finally  lit  upon 
her  arms.  Elegant  articles  of  jewelry  were 
fastened  "d  the  neck  of  each  bird.  The 
scene  ext.  eat  applause. 


REMOVAL. 

We  are  now  removing  from  our  late  office  to 
the  extensive  building  lately  known  as  the 
Montgomery  .  se,  Trcmont  Street,  where  we 
shall  be  most  ha_  >y  to  see  our  friends  and  pa- 
trons. Our  largely  increased  facilities  for  doing 
business  in  the  new  locality  will  enable  us  to 
improve  in  every  department  of  our  business, 
the  constant  growth  of  which  has  rendereti  this 
increase  of  room  and  largo  accommodations 
generally,  absolutely  necessary. 


■»  ■  ^  > 


Gleabon's  Pictorial Drawiko-Room  Companion,  Vol.  I., 
1851. — This  elegant  work,  completed  during  the  past  year, 
comprising  five  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  letter-press, 
and  embellished  with  some  six  hundred  fine  engravings, 
executed  in  the  highe.«t  style  of  the  art,  is  now  for  sale. 
The  back  numbers  have  been  bound  up  by  the  publish- 
er, and  the  book  makes  a  superb  \olunie,  quarto  size,  or- 
namented with  a  neat  titie-p.-ige,  and  altogether  forming 
the  choicest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  put  forth  by  an  Ameri- 
can publisher.  The  illustrations  are  by  American  art- 
ists, and  the  subjects  chosen  embrace  every  variety  of 
local  scene — popular  places  of  amusement,  at  home  and 
abroad,  public  i>uildings,  portraits  of  the  distinguished  of 
the  day,  views  of  cities  and  ioiportant  towns,  ships,  steam- 
ers, &c.,  and  as  a  whole,  the  Pictorial  is  a  very  creditable 
affair — the  result  of  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  and  a  ju  i- 
cious  disjilay  of  talent  and  good  taste.  It  is  sold  in  this 
shape  f.)r  thrre  dollars  a  volume  ;  and  is  the  cheapest  work 
we  have  met  with.  It  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  every  family . — Boston  Weekly  A7nerican  Union. 


The  White  Rover:  or.  The  Maid  of  Louis- 
iana. This  romance  of  the  forest  and  the  south- 
west, just  concluded  in  the  "  Pictorial,"'  is  now 
issued  in  book  form,  in  convenient  shape  to  send 
by  mail,  or  to  present  to  a  friend  whom  you 
would  like  to  have  read  -wliat  you  have  already 
enjoyed.  It  is  for  sale  at  all  the  periodical  de- 
pots throughout  the  United  States. 


Hon.  John  C.  Park. — This  gentleman,  lately 
appointed  to  the  arduous  and  very  responsible 
office  of  District  Attorney,  brings  a  large  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession  to  the  othce,  profound 
legal  attainments,  a  most  gentlemanly  bearing, 
and  fine  manliness  of  spirit.  A  better  selection 
could  hardly  have  been  made  from  out  the 
Suffolk  bar. 


Virginia  Whiting. — This  young  American 
vocalist  (the  wife  of  Lorini),  now  attached  to  the 
Italian  operatic  troupe,  gives  promise  of  becom- 
ing distinguished  in  her  profession.  She  lacks 
the  physical  power  necessary  to  perfection,  but 
has  all  the  genius  of  a  first  class  prima  donna. 
She  must  "  wait  a  little  longer.'' 


Funny. — Several  cases  of"  spiritual  rappings" 
have  appeared  in  Dan  vers  and  Georgetown  ; 
and  they  abound  in  Newburyport. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  Mr.  C.  Allen 
Richards  to  Miss  Annie  R.  Babcock. 

By  Rev.  S.  U.  Winkley,  Dr.  George  II.  T.  W.  Taylor  to 
Miss  Angelina  Cushman. 

By  Rev  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  John  S.  Moulton  to  Miss  Harriot 
Jane  Mahan. 

By  Rev.  John  M.  Spear.  Mr.  Josiah  R.  Butler  to  Mis» 
Sophronia  B.  Spear,  daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  heecher,  Francis  Wyman,  Esq.,  of  Leidng- 
ton,  to  Miss  Margaret  Center. 

By  R*v.  A.  L.  ,■^tone,  Dr.  T.  P.  Knox,  of  Ilyannis,  Mass., 
to  Miss  Angelina  J.  WaLson,  of  Belfast,  Me. 

At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  William  S.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Henry 
Dearing  to  Miss  Catherine  Coyne. 

At  South  Boston,  Mr.  George  P  Morton  to  Miss  Eliia 
A.  Sullivan  ;  by  Rev.  John  W.  Alvord,  Mr.  Eraamus  M. 
Denn  to  Miss  Ann  .1.  Drake. 

At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  J.  Albro,  Mr.  John  Kent  to  Miss 
Ljdia  W'entworth. 

At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Child,  Mr.  Henry  Mcsser  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Gordon. 

At  Newburyport.  by  Rev.  C  W.  Homer,  Mr.  Ware  Wil- 
kinson to  Miss  Iltnnah  E.  Pressel ;  Mr.  Henry  F.  Grce- 
nough  to  Miss  Miranda  II.  Dyer. 

At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rust,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Gray  to  Miss  Nancy  No>es. 

At  Concord,  N.  H.,  Joseph  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  to  Miss  Eunice  J.  Wright,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


'T^^<^% 


Tn  this  city,  Caroline  U.,  youngeot  child  of  Andrew  J. 
and  Iv.  M.  Johnson,   1  year;  Mr.  William  II.  Carver,  23; 

Mr.  Horace  liowditrh,  77 ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Kinder,  66;  Miss 
Piisun  It,  (1.  MerrilMS:  Miss  Ellen  A.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Elijth  M.  Davis.  16. 

M  Cambridge,  Mr.  Luther  Ooodnow,  of  Boston,  40  ; 
BIrs.  Ann  I).  Story,  02;  Itev.  William  Ware,  54,  formerly 
of  Xcw  York. 

At  Chelsea,  Mr.  William  Pottle,  SS. 

At  <'h:irle.stown,  Mrs.  JuHet  S.  Arminpton,  25;  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Wfll.'i.  46,  formerly  of  Amesbury.  Mafw. 

At  Uoxbury,  Frank  Kdward,  son  of  Wm.  A.  and  Eliza 
W.  Viio'^,  4  years. 

At  Mai  len,  John  Elliot,  youngest  child  of  Rev.  A.  W  . 
Mc<'liire,  IM  nios. 

At  Kast  Hampton,  Mr.  Ueman  Pomeroy,  81. 

At  Sfiut.i  Htinipton,  Mary,  relict  of  Thomas  Rowley,  91. 

At  Osterviile,  Rev.  Clark,  Cornish,  67,  formerly  of  Ply - 
mourn. 

At  Itoyalston,  Rev.  Norman  Hazen,  Pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregaHnnal  Chur  h  in  that  town. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Mr.  Charles  Beach, 31;  S^Uy,  daugh- 
ter of  \\  11'  rt'ii  Cox.  4  } TS  ;  John  Fox,  Ksq.,  G7  ;  Mi,"!.  Mary 
W,  Thonipsofi,  wife  oi  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thompson,  29. 

At  New  York,  Mrs.  Abigail  Kayrs,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, 81. 

At  Tampico,  Dec.  28tb,  Capt.  G.  W.  Collins,  son  of  the 
lateCapt.  John  Collins,  ol  Portland,  Me.,  40. 


k  tfmmm  nmrnmu 

AND — 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  In  the  most  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.    Each  paper  \& 

BEAUTIFULLY   ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  lemale. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  ty^je,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  It  contains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.    It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  In  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  ori  ji- 
nal  miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  morality,  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  h11 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  Its 
combined  excellencies. 

TEEMS:    $2  00   PER   VOLUME. 
OR  $4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

HfVAEIABLY   IN   ADVANCE. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
the  tirst  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

^Cr"  One  copy  of  Ths  Flao  op  oim  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  Pictorial  Diuwi><)-Roo«  Companion,  one  year, 
for  S5  00 

[C?"  The  Pictorial  Drawtoo-Room  Companion  may  be 
obtained  at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by 

F.    GLEASON,    Boston,  Mass. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

S.  FRENCH,  151  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 

A.  \V7NCH,  lie  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

BUUGE.SS,  TAYLOR  k  Co.,  Ill  Baltimore  St.,  Baltitpor*. 

R.  E.  KDWARDS,  115  -Main  Street,  Cincinnati. 

J.  A.  ROTS,  43  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 

E.  K.  WOODWARD,  cor.  4th  and  Chesnut,  St.  Loub. 

8.  RINGGOLD,  99  Third  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

TT"^  Siihsrripliqns  rfreil'id  III  'tther  of  thf  nho^^e  pioftt. 
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[Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 
STOXV  HILL.* 

BY    CONRAD    S.    ErSER. 

On  Stony  Hill,  a  prospect  vast, 

Looms  up  before  the  eager  eye ; 
Below  is  many  a  shadow  cast, 

"Within  the  dini  disk  of  the  sky. 
rriincval  forest,  verdant  vale, 

And  winding  stream,  are  in  the  view; 
And  now  and  then  a  spectre  sail, 

And  various  shades  of  every  hue. 

The  robin  whistles  in  the  fxlen, 

The  gentle  dove  coos  to  its  mate, 
Lessons  about  tlie  paths  of  men, 

Pointing  unto  a  future  state  ; 
While  every  living,  breatliing  stem. 

That  bloometh  here  witli  hue  of  youth, 
Each  flower  within  its  thorny  hem, 

Teach  the  first  principles  of  truth. 

I  loved  to  roam  upon  this  hill, 

A  fond  companion  by  my  side  ; 
Free  as  the  waters  in  each  rill. 

That  gurgles  down  its  rocky  side ; 
But  that  companion  is  no  more. 

Ills  body  lies  beneath  the  sod  ; 
His  sjiirit  winged  its  flight  to  soar 

l''ox*uver  with  the  blest  of  God. 

I  often  roam  now  on  the  spot, 

My  feelings  chastened  by  the  stroke; 
Thinking  how  empty  is  man's  lot, 

When  passions  mar,  aud  sorrows  choke. 
The  skj",  with  gold  and  silver  clouds. 

Dappled  with  sober  tints  of  green, 
Move  by,  while  thoughts,  in  blasting  crowds, 

Haunt  me  no  less,  although  unseen. 
Lockport.  N.  y.j  February,  1852. 


*  Stony  llill  is  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.j  and  ha,s  a  very  fine  view  for  several  miles. 


«    —  ■  ^    I 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

PASKARET: 

—  Oli, — 

THE    AVENGERS. 

B\-    DR.  J.  H.  KOBINSOli. 

OxE  of  the  most  daring  chieftains  of  whom 
we  remember  of  having  read,  was  an  Algonquin 
or  Adirondaclt.  This  tribe  of  Indians,  at  tlie 
time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Canada,  were 
found  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

They  were  once  a  warlike  and  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  were  finally  conquered  by  the  Iroquois 
or  Five  Nations,  with  whom  they  were  continu- 
ally at  war. 

The  Trois  Kiviere  or  Three  Eivcrs  was  the 
scene  of  a  most  signal  defeat,  from  which  the 
Algonquins  never  recovered. 

The  chieftain  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  whose 
name  was  Paskarct,  could  never  forget  the  stain 
which  the  victories  of  the  Iroquois  had  left  upon 
his  people,  and  with  four  of  his  boldest  warriors 
devoted  himself  to  what  he  considered  the  sa- 
cred duty  of  wi])ing  the  stain  from  the  national 
honor. 

"  Wc  will  become,''  said  Paskarct,  addressing 
his  four  warriors,  "  the  avengers  of  our  race. 
We  will  learn  the  Iroquois  to  tremble  at  the 
mention  of  our  names.  We  will  perform  such 
deeds  of  prowess  as  .shall  add  new  glory  to  the 
nation  of  the  Algonciuins,  and  cause  other  tribes 
to  forget  the  past,  and  cease  to  hold  us  in  deri- 
sion. Our  numbers  are  few,  and  you  seem  rea- 
dy to  ask,  '  How  can  we  do  all  this  V  My 
friends,  much  can  be  accom])lished  by  individu- 
als as  well  as  by  great  and  conquering  armies. 
Cunning  and  daring  may  sometimes  effect  more 
than  numbers.  The  good  wan-ior  maj'  lay 
many  plans  to  entrap  the  enemy,  and  so  will  wc ; 
and  the  Iroquois  shall  soon  learn  to  fear  us.  We 
will  meet  them  in  unexpected  places,  and  slay 
their  best  warriors  when  they  arc  (apparently) 
resting  in  safety  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  their 
own  lodges." 

"  What  shall  be  done,  great  chicfcain  V  asked 
one  of  the  avengers  of  the  Adirondacks.  "The 
Iroquois  arc  a  numerous  people,  and  we  are  still 
smarting  under  the  terril)lc  wounds  which  our 
honor  received  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Trois 
Riviere." 

'•  When  you  speak  of  Trois  Kivicre,  you 
cause  my  checks  to  burn  with  shame."  replied 
Paskarct,  shaking  his  long  and  <|uivcring  finger 
towards  tlic  country  of  the  Five  Nations.  "  It 
is  the  memory  of  the  Trois  Uiviero  that  is  turn- 
ing my  hair  gray,  and  writing  wrinkles  upon 
my  brow.  Brother  avengers,  you  liave  asked 
what  we  sliall  do,  being  only  five  in  all — only 
one  to  each  of  the  nations  of  our  enemies.  I 
will  tell  you  one  plan  which  I  have  thought  of 
by  which  to  punish  the  Iro(|uois.     I  have  learn- 


ed by  one  of  my  spies  that  five  canoes  have  gone 
up  the  Three  Pivers,  and  will  jirobably  return 
in  a  few  da_vs  and  pass  over  the  same  sjiot  where 
we  were  defeated.  Fach  of  the  canoes  contain- 
ed ten  of  our  enemies.  Now  I  will  reveal  to-you 
a  way  in  which  wc  can  destroy  them  all.  There 
are  five  of  us — one  warrior  to  each  canoe.  Let 
us  provide  ourselves  with  muskets — three  for 
each  man,  and  ammunition  in  abundance.  Three 
muskets  to  each  warrior,  in  onr  hands,  will  count 
the  same  as  fifteen  armed  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

"But,  avengers,  this  is  not  all;  I  have  ano- 
ther important  matter  to  make  known.  I  have 
discovered  that  by  loading  a  musket  with  tiio 
balls,  connected  by  a  chain  ten  iricL's  in  kmjth, 
a  birchen  canoe  can  be  cut  to  pieces  in  a  mo- 
ment. Look  at  this  piece  of  birch  bark ;  I 
brought  it  hither  on  purpose  to  show  you.  You 
sec  that  it  is  cut  nearly  into  two  pieces.  It  was 
done  by  a  single  discharge  from  a  nmskct,  load- 
ed with  two  balls  chained  together.  Algonquins, 
that  shot  would  have  sunk  a  birch  cauoe,  loaded 
with  our  enemies." 

An  exultant  shout  arose  from  the  avengers  of 
the  Adirondacks.     The  chief  went  on. 

'•  Now  you  perceive  the  benefit  of  a  little 
head-work,  and  the  advantage  this  contrivance 
will  give  us  over  the  Five  Nations,  when  we 
meet  them  at  any  odds,  in  point  of  numbers. 
With  fifteen  muskets,  loaded  in  this  manner,  wc 
shall  be  equal  to  the  fifty  Iroquois  warriors  that 
arc  now  up  the  Trois  Piviere." 

Again  the  four  avengers  shouted  with  wild 
joy.  The  Algonquins  commenced  acting  upon 
their  plans  at  once.  Paskaret  exerted  himself 
to  procure  muskets  of  the  largest  calibre,  and  of 
the  most  approved  make.  He  sold  his  favorite 
horse,  and  many  things  most  highly  esteemed, 
to  provide  the  necessary  outfit  for  himself  and 
companions. 

All  was  at  length  in  readiness.  The  muskets 
were  obtained  and  loaded  with  two  balls  each, 
and  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  Pa.skaret. 
The  avengers  stepped  into  a  canoe  of  large 
dimensions,  and  in  excellent  spirits  paddled 
away  up  the  Trois  Riviere.  A  day  and  night 
passed,  and  the  avengers  saw  nothing  of  their 
enemies. 

Early  in  the  morning,  they  found  themselves 
near  the  spot  w^here  the  fatal  battle  had  been 
fought  which  had  broken  the  ])ride  of  the  Al- 
goncjuins,  and  made  the  Loquios  lords  of  the 
country. 

The  ave  ers  rested  on  their  paddles,  and 
looked  scowlingly  on  the  scene  of  the  conflict, 
which  still  presented  evidence  that  a  battle  had 
been  fought  there. 

"  This  is  the  spot  where  the  Algonquins  suf- 
fered everlasting  shame,"  said  one  of  the  aveng- 
ers, in  a  low  voice. 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it,"  replied  Paskaret,  in 
husky  tones.  "  It  covers  me  with  confusion. 
But  who  knows,"  he  added,  vehemently,  his 
eyes  flashing  fire,  ''but  we  may  wash  out  the 
disgrace  upon  this  very  spot,  and  win  eternal 
renown  V 

The  words  of  the  daring  chieftain  seemed 
prophetic.  Before  the  echoes  of  his  voice  had 
ceased,  five  canoes,  containing  in  all  fiftv  Iro- 
quois, swept  into  sight  by  turning  an  abrupt 
bend  in  the  river. 

"  Imitate  me,"  said  Paskaret,  in  a  low  vsice, 
"  and  don't  fire  till  I  give  the  word  ;"  and  the 
wily  chief  commenced  singing  his  death-song,  as 
though  he  had  resigned  himself  to  inevitable 
death.  His  warriors  immediately  followed  his 
example,  sufl'ering  the  Iroquois  to  approach 
without  making  a  single  effort  to  escape. 

On  swept  the  five  canoes  with  loud  and  horri- 
ble shouts  of  savage  exultation.  Tlicy  bclicld 
some  of  their  most  inveterate  enemies  before 
them,  without  the  power  to  escape  or  defend 
themselves ;  and  what  was  most  gratifying  of 
all,  they  recognized  the  ])roud  figure  of  Paska- 
ret, the  bravest  of  all  the  Algonquin  braves. 

The  avengers  continued  to  howl  their  death- 
song,  and  allowed  their  enemies  to  approach  un- 
til within  a  few  yards. 

'•  Now  we  will  satisfy  the  spirits  of  our  slain 
warriors !"  cried  Paskaret. 

Instantly  the  avengers  seized  their  muskets 
and  fired.  The  balls  and  their  iron  links  went 
crashing  and  tearing  through  the  frail  canoes, 
and  cutting  the  devoted  Iroquois  in  pieces.  A 
sudden  and  terrible  panic  seized  the  latter. 
Witli  loud  and  startling  shrieks  they  leaped  into 
the  water  from  their  sinking  vessels,  while  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  AIgon(|uins  continued  to  r<ike 
from  end  to  end,  severing  limbs,  and  inflicting 
unheard  of  wounds. 


In  a  few  moments  the  canoes  were  all  sunken 
or  abandoned,  and  those  who  were  not  alrfddy 
destroyed  were  struggling  in  the  waters  of  the 
Trois  Riviere,  already  red  with  the  blood  of  their 
comrades. 

Some  were  desperately  wounded,  and  after  a 
few  convulsive  cflxjrts  sank  and  arose  no  more, 
and  the  rest  were  ])aralyzc'd  with  terror. 

Tlie  avengers  paddled  into  the  midst  of  the 
despairing  wretches,  and  not  one  of  them  es- 
caped. They  found  graves  in  the  waters  of  the 
Trois  Riviere. 

'■Now,"  said  Paskaret,  "my  face  does  not 
burn  with  shame.  The  spirits  of  some  of  our 
slain  warriors  are  appeased." 

We  feel  that  wc  must  here  remark  that  the 
exploit  just  narrated  is  a  literal  fact,  and  not  the 
creation  of  the  pen  of  fiction. 

It  may  be  imagined,  with  some  reason,  that 
the  daring  feat  of  Paskaret  in  destroying  fifty  of 
his  enemies  at  a  blow,  would  have  satisfied  his 
appetite  for  revenge,  but  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case. 

"  We  have  spread  terror  among  the  Iroquois, 
and  the  glory  of  our  exploits  is  in  the  mouths 
of  all;  but  we  must  do  more,"  said  Paskaret. 
"  We  five  will  penetrate  into  the  country  of  our 
enemies,  and  carry  consternation  and  death 
there  also." 

Greatly  to  the  mortification  and  sorrow  of  the 
great  chief,  not  one  of  his  chosen  companions 
would  accompany  him  on  an  expedition  so 
hazardous.  Paskarct  was  by  no  means  disheart- 
ened ;  he  prepared  himself  for  the  extraordinary 
undertaking  ;  and  early  in  the  spring,  before  the 
snow  had  disappeared,  he  set  out  alone  for  the 
land  of  the  Iroquois ;  and  we  have  now  to  no- 
tice some  of  the  most  daring  exploits  ever  per- 
formed by  an  Indian  warrior,  or  possibly  by  any 
man  that  ever  gave  himself  to  warlike  pursuits. 
In  order  to  baffle  his  enemies,  providing  his 
propinquity  should  be  discovered,  he  took  the 
precaution  to  reverse  his  snow-shoes,  putting  the 
hinder  part  forward,  which  would  turn  pursuit 
in  the  wrong  direction.  This  was  not  all ;  in 
his  long  and  perilous  journey  he  betook  himself 
to  the  highlands  and  hills,  from  which  the  snow 
had  already  melted,  in  order  to  leave  as  little 
vestige  of  his  way  as  possible.  What  indomita- 
ble courage!  what  unheard  of  perseverance! 
what  an  over-grown  thirst  for  vengeance !  to 
prompt  this  brave  savage  to  a  long  pilgrimage 
to  an  enemy's  country,  over  hills  and  mountains, 
and  across  streams  in  which  the  ice  was  still 
running. 

But  nothing  could  daunt  the  soul  of  Paskaret. 
He  did  not  falter  or  despair,  but  reached  the 
land  of  his  foes  in  safety.  But  what  should  he 
do  now  ?     Wc  shall  soon  see. 

It  was  dark  night.  The  moon  had  not  ap- 
peared, and  the  stars  were  scarcely  visible  in  the 
arch  of  the  skies.  Paskaret  was  hovering  on  the 
outskirts  of  an  Iroquois  village.  He  ap])roachcd 
a  lone  wigwam,  listened  a  moment,  and  then 
entered.  The  inmates  were  sleeping  without  a 
dream  of  death.  When  Paskarct  left  the  lodge, 
the  scalps  of  the  sleepers  hung  at  his  belt ;  he 
had  put  them  aslcc])  forever. 

Upon  the  following  day,  there  was  dire  con- 
fusion in  the  village  of  the  Iroquois.  The  young 
warriors  ran  hither  and  thither,  and  everywhere, 
but  no  traces  of  Paskaret  could  be  found,  save 
the  imprint  of  his  fearful  hand  upon  the  bodies 
of  his  victims. 

The  very  next  night  he  crept  forth  from  his 
lurking  place,  entered  another  cabin,  and  robbed 
them  of  their  scalps,  as  before,  and  effected  a 
retreat  without  discovery. 

The  Iroquois  profited  by  their  sad  experience  ; 
and  upon  the  third  night  set  a  watch  about  their 
village,  in  every  cabin. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, Paskarct  would  not  attempt  to  enter 
the  village  again  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
Lashing  the  scalps,  which  he  had  taken,  careful- 
ly upon  his  back,  in  a  bundle,  in  order  not  to 
lose  the  valued  and  ensanguined  witnesses  to 
his  daring  deeds,  for  the  third  and  last  time  he 
cautiously  approached  the  Iroquois  village. 

But  he  found  his  enemies  upon  the  alert,  and 
remained  quiet,  waiting  for  them  to  relax  their 
vigilance.  In  this  expectation,  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed. 

One  of  the  watchers  grew  weary  of  his  vigils. 
He  dozed  and  nodded,  started  up,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  strove  to  be  wakeful ;  but,  alas !  the 
drowsy  god  overpowered  him.  and  he  slejjt  at 
his  post. 

"  He  riclily  deserves  to  die,'  said  Paskare^,  to 
himself,  "for  the  desire  to  do  his  duty  is  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  him  awidic." 


The  ehitftain  stood  silently  beside  the  faithless 
watcher,  smiled  grimly,  lifted  his  terrible  battle- 
axe,  and  with  a  blow  laid  the  sleeper  quivering 
and  gasping  at  his  feet. 

But  there  were  those  in  the  village  more 
wakeful  and  wary.  They  heard  the  fatal  blow, 
and  with  a  fierce  war-cry  rushed  to  the  spot. 
Before  they  reached  it,  Paskarct  had  torn  off' the 
scalp  of  his  victim,  and  betaken  himself  to  flight. 
Paskaret  was  called  the  siriftesi  Indian  runner 
livimj;  and  the  idea  of  running  for  his  life  did 
not  terrify  him  in  the  least.  Sometimes,  by  an 
extraordinary  eft'ort,  he  placed  a  great  distance 
between  himself  and  his  pursuers,  and  tlicn 
again  he  permitted  them  to  approach  him,  when, 
from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  he  would  call  to  them, 
and  boast  of  the  deeds  he  had  done  among 
them,  and  brand  them  a  nation  of  squaws  and 
cowards. 

Ending  his  not  very  comjiliraentary  harangue, 
he  would  dart  away  like  the  wind,  and  govern 
the  intervening  distance  according  to  his  own 
fancy. 

The  pursuit  was  continued  with  unabated 
vigor  until  night,  when  the  Iroquois  encamped 
to  cook  and  rest.  Paskaret  saw  them  kindle  a 
fire,  aud  watched  the  smoke  curling  through  the 
trees.  They  roasted  meat,  ate,  and  then  lay 
down  in  their  blankets,  without  a  thought  of 
danger.  In  half  an  hour  they  were  all  in  a 
sound  sleep. 

A  dark  form  might  have  been  seen  stealing 
towards  them,  stepping  in  among  the  slumber- 
ers,  and  by  the  light  of  their  fire  sees  to  count 
them. 

The  .sleepers  were  ten  in  number.  With  his 
hatchet  he  dispatched  nine,  with  as  many  blows, 
and  then  with  the  handle  awakens  the  tenth 
from  his  sleep.  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  was 
about  to  give  the  war-cry  of  the  Iroquois,  but 
the  sounds  died  away  upon  his  lips,  for  he  saw 
his  comjjanions  lying  stark  and  stiff'  in  death, 
and  Paskaret  confronting  him  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  A  great  warrior  should  not  sleep  when  an 
enemy  is  near,"  said  Paskaret. 

The  astonished  Iroquois  made  no  reply.  His 
tongue  seemed  glued  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

"  Your  companions  are  sleeping,"  added  Pas- 
karet ;  "  they  will  wake  no  more." 

"  You  are  a  great  warrior,"  said  the  Iroquois. 

"  I  have  seventeen  scalps,"  replied  Paskaret; 
"  one  more  would  make  eighteen." 

"  The  Iroquois  is  ready,"  answered  the  prison- 
er. "  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Trois  RivicrC;  and 
he  slew  many  of  your  best  warriors.  The  Iro- 
quois can  afford  to  die.     Strike  !" 

But  Paskaret  did  not  strike. 

"  The  Iroquois  is  a  brave  man,"  he  replied  ; 
"but  life  is  sweet,  and  on  one  condition  he  shall 
live,  and  I  will  leave  his  village  to  slumber  in 
peace." 

"  Speak,  brave  chieftain,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"  I  saw  a  handsome  squaw,"  continued  the 
Algonquin,  "  in  your  village  ;  bring  her  to  mo 
to  be  my  wife,  and  I  will  molest  your  village  no 
more  ;  but  I  will  not  include  all  tlie  villages  of 
the  Iro([uois.  If  you  succeed  in  bringing  the 
beautiful  Iroquois  maiden  to  me,  you  shall  be 
free;  but  if  you  do  not, you  shall  return  and  de- 
liver yourself  into  my  hands  as  n"y  prisoner. 
Do  you  promise,  as  a  warrior,  to  coniply  with 
these  conditions  ?' 

"  I  promise,"  said  the  Iroquois. 

Paskarct  then  described  the  fair  squaw  whom 
he  had  seen,  so  that  she  was  easily  recognized 
by  the  jiritoner. 

"  Now  you  may  go,''  said  the  Algonquin ; 
"  but  if  you  attempt  to  deceive  me,  I  will  not 
rest  until  your  scalp  hangs  at  my  belt." 

The  Indian  faiihfully  redeemed  his  word. 
The  next  night  he  returned  to  the  spot  with  the 
handsome  Iro(iuois,  whose  heart  being  free,  had 
easily  been  ))crsuadcd  to  become  the  wife  of  so 
great  a  warrior.  She  was  received  with  much 
kindness  by  her  strange  lover,  and  instead  of  re- 
gretting the  step  she  had  taken,  seemed  proud  of 
the  distingui.'^licd  honor  conferred  upon  her. 

They  then  sat  down,  ate,  and  smoked  together, 
and  then  parted,  the  Iro(|Uois  to  return  to  the 
village,  and  Paskarct  and  his  bride  to  perform  a 
long  journey  to  the  country  of  the  Algon(]uins. 

lie  reached  his  warriors  in  safety.  His  return 
was  regarded  as  little  short  of  a  miracle,  while 
his  fair  wife  was  not  a  little  envied  by  the  Al- 
goncpiin  maidens  on  account  of  her  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  and  the  good  fortune  which  had 
made  her  the  partner  of  the  brave  Paskarct. 


<  ^♦^  > 


III'  wlin  is  onty  just,  ij*  rruel :  who 
Ulioii  the  cartli  could  live,  wi're  all  judgt'd  justly  ? 

Byron. 
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KOSSITH. 

The  idea  of  a  banquet  at  Cincinnati  was  aban- 
doned, at  his  request.  The  Ga/.etto  numbers  the 
multitude  who  turned  out  to  meet  him  at  60,000. 
E.  C.  Roll  called  on  Kossuth  with  the  intention 
of  giving  $25  to  the  cause,  when  Kossuth,  not 
knowinsj  his  intention,  proceeded  to  speak  of 
Hungary,  and  Mr.  Roll  was  so  atl'ected  that  ho 
emptied  his  pockets  and  rolled  out  $165.  Miss 
Davenport,  the  actress,  sent  to  Kossuth  $.300. 
Timothy  Kirby  gave  $10().  Clmrles  Jcwett 
oftercd  to  engrave  gratis  all  the  bonds  needed 
by  the  Western  Hungarian  Association — say 
$500.  Bellamy  Storer  made  a  speech  at  the 
Mechanics"  Institute,  urging  liberal  contribu- 
tions. All  parties  incline  towards  Kossuth  in 
Ohio.  A  delegation  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  as- 
sured liim  of  a  triumphant  reception  in  that 
city.  The  jiarting  between  Gov.  Wood  and 
Gov.  Kossuth,  at  Cincinnati,  was  very  affecting, 
and  when  the  former  left  the  city,  cannon  were 
fired  to  honor  him  for  his  attentions  to  the  Hun- 
garian patriot.  The  deputation  from  Brown 
county  presented  to  Kossuth  200  muskets,  very 
material  aid. 

A  Strong  Girt.. — In  New  York,  Mary,  a 
young  Irish  girl,  has  recovered  $250  damages 
of  Capt.  Lockhart,  of  ship  Brewer,  for  putting 
her  in  handcuffs  on  the  voyage  to  Manila.  She 
shipped  as  stewardess  or  lady's  maid  to  the  cap- 
tain's wife,  and  refused  to  do  duty  as  stewardess. 
Mary  kicked  and  scratched  so  that  it  took  three 
men  to  put  on  tho  ruffles. 


t       ^  B^ »— 


Worth  rk.^iembering. — Stripes,  whether  on 
a  lady's  dress  or  on  the  walls  of  a  room,  always 
give  the  effect  of  height ;  consequently  a  low 
room  is  improved  by  being  hung  with  a  striped 
paper.  The  effect  is  produced  by  a  wavy  stripe 
as  well  as  a  straight  one,  and  as  curved  lines 
are  the  most  graceful,  they  should  generally  be 
preferred. 


Growing. — The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  fast  as- 
suming a  commanding  position  among  the  cities 
in  the  great  Mississippi  valley.  An  authentic 
.statement,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  estimates  the  trade  of 
St.  Louis,  at  the  present  time,  to  foot  np 
$60,000,000  per  annum.  The  amount  of  ex- 
change sold  is  set  down  at  $30,000,000. 


Fatal  Accident. — On  the  11th  ult.,  as  Mr. 
Brockway  Hale,  of  Hampden  Township,  Geau- 
ga County,  Ohio,  was  blowing  into  a  rifle  with 
his  mouth  over  the  muzzle,  the  piece  was  dis- 
charged, blowing  the  lower  part  of  his  face  to 
pieces !  He  lingered  eleven  days,  in  great  ago- 
ny, and  died. 


Diplomatic. — The  London  Times  announces 
that  Napoleon  is  about  to  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion, by  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  Swedish 
Princess,  the  daughter  of  Oscar,  and  grand- 
daughter, on  her  mother's  side,  of  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois.  She  is  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  of 
French  descent. 


<  ^  ■  ^  t 


Improvement. — The  pumping  out  of  Harlem 
Lake  is  approaching  its  end  ;  already  the  water 
is  so  low  that  ditches  have  to  be  dug  in  the  Ixjt- 
tora  to  lead  it  under  the  pumps,  by  which  the 
three  big  steam  engines  suck  it  out ;  .30,000 
acres  of  good  land  will  be  made  by  the  operation. 


Swift. — The  New  York  sailing  ship  Racer, 
and  the  Boston  ship  Plymouth  Rock,  arrived  at 
Liverpool  on  the  25th,  making  the  passage  in 
fourteen  days,  and  anticipating  the  arrival  of 
their  own  invoices,  and  tlioreby  saving  the  in- 
surance money  upon  their  cargoes. 

1  ^ »^  t 

Important. — The  Alabama  Legislature,  pre- 
vious to  adjournment,  parsed  joint  resolutions, 
which  have  received  the  signatuieof  the  govern- 
or, in  favor  of  constructing  a  fhip  canal  across 
the  Peninsula  of  Florida. 


Prospering.— A  sale  of  four  millions  con- 
struction bonds  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  has  been  made  at  par,  to  capitalists 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  the  company 
have  resolved  to  proc;eed  at  once. 


Sigxificant.— It  is  said  tho  members  of  the 
New  York  bar  were  so  astonished  at  tho  verdict 
in  the  Forrest  case,  that  they  are  about  to  pre- 
sent to  Chas.  O'Connor,  Esq.,  a  service  of  plate, 
to  express  their  feelings  on  the  occasion. 


illajisilic  ^atljcrings. 

The  Maine  liquor  law  has  been  defeated  in  the 
Indiana  senate. 

The  Louisiana  legislature  have  passed  a  bill 
abolishing  the  tax  on  capital  in  that  State. 

During  1851  there  were  S2, 521, 000  worth  of 
cigars  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  expended  in  ten  years 
$1.0!>2,.375  26  for  street-paving. 

The  editor  of  the  Salem  Register  has  received 
a  mess  of  fresh  lettuce  and  dandelions. 

Madame  Fanny  Wright  D'Arnsmont  recently 
fell  and  broke  her  leg,  in  Cincinnati. 

Miss  Philcna  B.  Leonard  was  found  dead  in 
bed  at  North  Adams  on  Wednesday  morning. 

The  amount  of  silver  exported  from  Vera 
Cruz  last  year  was  $7,180,461,  and  of  gold, 
$47,5.37. 

Vascar,  the  fraudulent  Now  York  post-office 
clerk,  has  been  sentenced  for  live  years  to  the 
penitentiary. 

Tho  levy  of  taxes  for  the  present  year  in  New 
York  city  amounts  to  S.3,41 7,770,  being  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  $403,274. 

Capt.  Nagles,  who  was  tried  at  Washington 
on  a  charge  of  forging  land  warrants,  has  been 
honorably  acquitted. 

A  young  man  named  Colbeth,  of  Gardiner, 
Me.,  was  drowned  at  San  Francisco  on  the  5th 
of  January. 

Mr.  Robb,  president  of  the  New  Orleans  gas 
company,  has  distributed  $5000  among  tlic  suf- 
fering poor  of  the  Crescent  City. 

Capt.  Vanderbilt  says  he  will  go  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  in  twenty  days,  before 
he  wears  a  wig.     Hope  ho  will. 

All  the  berths  on  the  Isthmus  steamers  are 
taken  up  to  the  first  of  April,  and  those  for  that 
month  are  rapidly  filling  up. 

Cincinnati  pays  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per 
day  to  tlie  jailor  for  the  kcejiing  of  vagrants,  and 
twenty  five  cents  for  other  cases. 

Joseph  Prosser,  of  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  was  found 
frozen  to  death  on  Sunday  morning,  on  the  road 
between  Stonington  and  Pawcatuck. 

George  Sand  is  in  retirement  in  the  province 
of  Berry,  and  is  at  present  ensaged  in  preparing 
"  Memoirs  of  her  Life,"  for  publication. 

The  loss  by  the  inundation  at  Bennington,  Vt.. 
is  estimated  at  550,000.  The  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage was  completely  destroyed. 

To  produce  an  echo,  the  person  who  causes 
the  sound  must  be  at  least  65  feet  from  the  sur- 
face against  which  the  sound  strikes. 

Building  is  going  on  extensive!)'  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  many  spUnilid  warehouses  have  been 
erected  or  arc  now  going  up. 

By  a  late  decree,  the  Orleans  family  cannot 
possess  property  of  any  sort  in  France,  and  are 
bound  to  sell  what  they  possess  in  one  year. 

It  is  computed  that  every  soldier  who  fulls  in 
battle,  involves  a  pecuniary  loss  to  his  govern- 
ment, of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  moneys  appropriated  for  school  purposes 
in  New  Jersey,  in  1851,  were  .$250,859  51,  an 
iucrcasc  of  $152,578  over  the  preceding  year. 

Jacob  Little  &  Co.,  Wall  street  operators, 
have  realized  $250,000  by  the  rise  in  stocks,  and 
other  lucky  changes,  within  the  last  three  months. 

At  Macon,  Ga.,  a  can.al  to  cost  $212,500  is 
pro|>oscd.  wliieb  would  afford  power  sufficient 
for  twelve  factories  of  500  spindles  each. 

Near  St.  AUians,  Vt.,  Emeline  Ladu,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  blind  mother  and  a  decrepit  father, 
rushed  before  a  train  of  cars,  was  lun  over,  and 
kilkd. 

Joshua  Felton  died  in  Barbour  county,  Va., 
a  few  days  ago,  from  injuries  receive<l  in  a 
scuffle  witti  a  man  named  Kettle,  who  has  been 
arrested. 

Tho  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  although  in  his 
83d  year,  a  few  days  since  went  out,  at  Beaude- 
sert,  and  killed  twenty-seven  head  of  game,  witli 
his  own  gun. 

A  health  department  has  been  established  at 
San  Francisco,  the  first  section  of  which  lays  a 
tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  passenger  arriving  at 
that  port. 

Lamartine's  History  of  the  Restoration  is  not 
allowed  to  be  advertised  for  sale  in  France,  in 
(onsc<iuencc  of  its  hostility  to  the  memory  of 
the  Emperor. 

A  family  named  Sauerbier,  residing  in  St. 
Louis,  were  recently  sulfocated  to  death  by  gas, 
which  bad  entered  their  sleeping  apartments 
from  a  broken  gas  pipe. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  procure  for  the  new 
cathedral,  Pbiladeli)hia,  the  magnificent  ivory 
crucifix  which  was  exhibited  in  this  city  a  few 
years  ago.     Its  cost  will  be  $2500. 

A  drive,  unequalled  in  tho  world  for  combined 
comfort  and  novelty,  will  be  tho  plank  road 
now  projected  from  Milwaukie  to  Jlackinaw — 
two  hundred  miles  through  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness. 

Tho  jiacket-.ship  Empire  Slate,  from  New 
York,  fell  in  on  the  25th  Jan.,  with  the  Dublin 
steamer  Leeds,  in  a  sinking  condition  ;  took  off 
her  crew  and  jjassengers  and  landed  them  in 
Liverpool. 

A  '-burning-fluid"  lamp  exploded  on  the  5th 
ult.,  at  Beverly,  Ma-^s.,  and  nearly  destroyed  a 
whole  family  of  children,  five  in  number,  named 
Whitflo.  One  or  two  died,  and  the  rest  were 
shockingly  burned. 


Jorcign  illisccllanji. 

Austria  has  a  debt  of  $1,000,000,000. 

Galhiit,  the  most  distinguished  historical 
])aintcr  of  Belgium,  is  dead. 

Eugene  Sue  and  Madame  George  Sand  have 
both  been  ordered  out  of  France. 

Forty-six  persons,  arrested  at  Lot  et  Garonne, 
are  to  be  transported  to  Cayenne  and  Algeria. 

The  government  of  tho  Netberl.ands  has  abol- 
ished flogging  in  the  navy  and  army. 

George  H.  Rodwell,  tho  admired  English  com- 
poser, died  of  gout  on  21st  Jan.,  in  London. 

The  French  government  agents  of  all  ranks 
throughout  France  number  534,835.  An  army 
of  officers ! 

The  English  papers  record  tho  unfortunately 
unsuccessful  attempt  by  a  lady  to  assassinate 
Louis  Napoleon. 

The  Lady's  Newspaper  condemns  certain  par- 
tics  for  jirejudicing  the  public  .against  and  con- 
spiring to  decry  Lady  Lyttou's  now  work,  "A 
School  for  Husbands." 

Of  8,000,000  acres  of  tillable  land  in  tho  king- 
dom of  Hanover.  5,000,000  belong  to  citizens 
and  peasants.  The  number  of  largo  estates  is 
very  small. 

Tho  Liverpool  Standard  states  th.at  about 
i;i20  have  boon  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of 
jjrosenting  a  silver  cradle  to  the  mayoress  of 
Liverpool,  Mrs.  Littledale. 

The  London  News  states  that  an  order  has 
been  sent,  recalling  the  three  principal  shi|)s  of 
war  from  the  Tagus,  with  all  possible  despatch, 
to  England. 

M.  Sallandrouze  do  Lamornaix  has  just  ar- 
rived in  Brussels,  charged  by  the  Dictator  of 
France,  to  present  three  beautiful  vases  of  Sevres 
china  to  the  king  of  tho  Belgians. 

The  criminal  intelligence  from  Paris  mentions 
that  a  servant  woman  was  on  trial  in  that  city  a 
short  time  since,  for  killing,  by  poison,  forty- 
three  persons  in  forty-seven  attempts. 

Mr.  Marsh,  our  Minister  at  Constantinople, 
has  made  a  treaty  with  the  Sh.ah  of  Persia,  which 
places  our  government  on  a  footing  at  that 
court  with  the  most  favored  nations. 

A  Spaniard  lately  died  at  Algiers  at  the  age 
of  104.  Ho  worked"  at  his  trade  of  joiner  to  the 
end,  and  always  enjoyed  good  health.  For  the 
last  fifty  years  bis  only  bed  had  been  a  pile  of 
shavings  in  his  shop. 

Tho  Emperor  of  Austria  has  ordered  a  mon- 
ument of  Mctastasio  to  be  erected  in  A'icnna, 
where  tho  poet  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  composed  all  his  works.  Mctastasio  was 
attached  to  the  Court  of  Austria  in  quality  of 
Imperial  poet. 


£ianb0  of  ©olb. 


True  quietness  of  heart  is  got  by  resist- 
ing our  passions,  not  by  obeying  them. 

A  proverb  has  been  well   defined   to  be 

"  tho  wisdom  of  many,  and  the  wit  of  one." 

The  effigy  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  to  figure 

on  tho  postage  stani|)S  of  France,  instead  of  the 
female  head  of  the  Republic. 

Be  not  angry  that  you  cannot  make  oth- 
ers as  you  wi-h  them  to  be,  since  you  cannot 
make  yourself  what  you  wish  to  be. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  fixed,  steady  aim, 

with  an  honorable  purpose.  It  dignifies  your 
nature,  and  insures  you  success. 

Mirth  should   be   the  embroidery  of  the 

conversation,  not  the  web  of  it ;  and  wit  the 
ornament  of  the  mind,  not  the  furniture. 

Friendship,  love  and  piety  ought  to   be 

.spoken  of  only  in  the  rare  moments  of  perfect 
confidence,  to  be  mutually  understood  in  silence. 

Peace  is  the  evening  star  of  the  soul,  as 

virtue  is  its  sun;  and  the  two  are  never  far 
apart. 

Some  hundred  years  ago  Anacharsis  said 

to  Solon :  "  These  written  laws  are  just  like 
spiders'  webs :  the  small  and  feeble  may  be 
caught  and  entangled  in  them,  but  the  rich  and 
mighty  force  through  and  despise  them." 

Accomplishments  and  ornament.al  learn- 
ing are  sometimes  acquired  at  the  expense  of 
usefulness.  The  tree  whicli  grows  the  tallest, 
and  is  most  tliickly  clothed  with  leaves,  is  not 
tho  best  bearer,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

Past  scenes  are  generally  recollected  with 

a  solemn  sadness,  caused  b/  tho  thought  that  the 
time  is  gone  which  will  never  return.  (.)ur  days 
must  be  well  and  profitably  spent,  if  we  would 
remember  them  with  pleasure. 

It  is  ofcen  extremely  dilficult  in  the  mi.x- 

ed  things  of  this  world  to 'act  truly  and  kindly; 
but  therein  lies  one  of  the  great  trials  of  man — 
that  his  sincerity  should  have  kindness  in  it, 
and  his  kindness,  truth. 

How  sweet  a  thing  is  love  of  home  !    It 

is  not  aecpiircd — it  is  a  feeling  that  has  its  origin 
elsewhere.  It  is  born  with  us,  brought  from  an- 
other world  to  carry  us  on  with  joy  in  this. 
It  attaches  to  the  humblest  heart  that  ever 
throbbed. 

Though  we  may  have  a  hard  jiillow,  yet 

it  is  only  sin  can  plant  a  thorn  in  it — and  even 
though  it  may  bo  bird  and  lonely,  yet  we  may 
have  sweet  slec])  and  glorious  vi.sions  upon  it. 
It  was  when  Jacob  was  lying  on  a  stone  for  a 
pillow,  that  he  had  glorious  visions  of  tlie  lad- 
der reaching  to  heaven. 


lokr's   ®Uo. 


Jloney  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself  for  re- 
maining tight  so  long. 

It  is  intimated  by  a  shrewd  friend  of  ours  that 
chcatMig  and  jockeying  at  horse-r.aees  are  "mat- 
ters of  course." 

Why  is  an  oration  delivered  from  the  deck  of 
a  ship  like  a  necklace  1  Because  it 's  a  decora- 
tion. 

Why  is  a  hidy's  hair  like  the  latest  news  ? 
Lecau.se  m  the  morning  we  always  find  it  in 
pajjcis. 

An  instalment  of  Gen.  Changamier's  10,000 
!•  ionehmen,  with  which  he  threatened  to  take 
England,  has  entered  London— /umst/J! 

Why  is  mortar  adhesive  ?  Because  it  is  of  a 
confiding  nature,  and  imagining  that  evcrv  ob- 
ject is  a  brick,  it  will  attach  itself  to  anything. 

"  Did  you  say  you  would  put  a  knife  into 
mor'  "i  think  I  did.  I  said  I  would  put  a 
knife  into  any  goo.sc  with  pleasure." 

Why  is  a  vain  young  lady  like  a  confirmed 
drunkard;  Because  neither  of  them  is  satis- 
fied with  the  moderate  use  of  the  glass. 

Mike,  speaking  of  a  celebrated  musician  said  : 
"  He  has  led  a  very  abandoned  life."  "  O,  yes," 
replied  Scaley,  "  tho  whole  tenor  of  his  life  h.as 
been  Case." 

An  Irish  student  was  once  asked  what  was 
meant  by  posthumous  works  ?  "  They  are  such 
woiks,"  says  Paddy,  " as  a  man  writes  after  he 
IS  dead." 

A  rural  poet  in  describing  his  lady-love  says, 
she  is  as  graceful  as  a  water-lily,  while  her 
breath  smells  like  an  armful  of  clover.  His 
case  is  certainly  approaching  a  crisis. 

A  Yankee  medicine-vender  advertises  that  his 
nostrum  euros  all  "  humorous  diseases."  In  this 
category,  we  suppose,  is  included  the  laughing 
hysterics  and  St.  Vitus  dance. 

_  A  new  pill  just  patented  by  Dr.  Doom,  of  this 
city,  will  cause  a  person  to  ''live  an  hundred 
years."  So  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips,  who  luas 
tried  them  throe  times  since  May. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  a  man  mot  an  old  wo- 
man in  an  Englisli  town,  driving  several  asses. 
"  Adieu,  mother  of  asse.s,"  said  he.  "  Adieu,  mi/ 
soit!"  was  the  old  woman's  rej)ly.  The  fellow 
went  on  his  way,  feeling  for  his  ears. 

A  wayward  youth,  while  undergoing  eor])orcal 
punishment,  exclaimed,  dexterously  directing 
the  instrument  of  his  torture  into  the  master'! 
faee,  "It"s  a  poor  n//e  that  wont  work  both 
ways." 

A  Frenchman  thinks  the  English  language  is 
very  tough— "Dare  is  'look  out,'"  he  says, 
'•  which  is  to  put  out  your  head  and  see  ;  and 
'look  out'  which  is  to  haul  in  vour  head  and 
not  for  to  see— just  contraire." 

Mrs.  Ordway,  visiting  the  country,  was  de- 
scribing the  opening  of  Gliddon's  Egvptian 
Princess,  hist  year.  '•  Never,  till  that  dav""  said 
the  old  ladv,  "could  I  realize  the  saying":  'how 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  are  we  made  !'  " 

A  genius  out  west — we  presume  everybody 
knows  where  that  is— writes  to  his  mamm'v  that 
the  section  wherein  he  is  located  is  deeuledlv 
ii  great  country.  People  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
failing  there ;  and  when  they  d..,  they  invariably 
pay  one  hundred  and  tuenty-jive  cents  on  the  dollar. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  U.MO^, 

AN  ELEGANT,  MORAL  AND  REFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and 
poi'tic  gems,  and  orig-inal  prize  talcs,  Avritten  exprc^.^lv  for 
thi.s  paper,  and  at  a  very  great  east.  In  polities,  anil  on 
all  .sectarian  questions,  it  is  strictly  neuti-al.  Nothing  of 
an  immoral  nature  will  ever  he  admitted  into  its  columns  : 
therefore  making  it  emphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

AND  A  -n-ELUOJIE  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Flag  is  now  t/ie 
lending  imekli/ paper  in  the  Vniteil  Slulef,  and  its  literary 
contents  are  allowed  by  the  best  judges  to  be  unsurpassed. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  d.iv.  so 
condensed  a,s  to  enable  us  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE    MAMMOTH   SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader 
An  unriviillfd  corps  of  contributors  are  ri^icuhirlv  (Migaged* 
and  every  department  is  under  flie  nio.-^t  tini.-^hod  and  per- 
fect system  that  expci'ience  can  suggest,  or  money  pro- 
duce. Lacking  neither  the  mejtns  nor  the  will,  m-c  can  lay 
before  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  an 

(DiEH^nirAiLi  iPAiPum, 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union. 

TERMS  TO   SUBSCEIBERS. 
1  subscriber,  one  year,       -        -        - '      -        -        $2  00 

3  subscribers,      "  50O 

4  "  "  6  00 

8       "  "  n  00 

16  "  "  -        -        -        20  00 

(C7°"0ne  copy  of  the  Flag  of  ctrs  Union,  and  one 

copy  of  the  1'ictorul  Drawing-Uoom  Companion,  one 

year,  for  -  -  -  -  -  $5  00 

DCT^  Invariably  in  advance. 
Subscribers  or  postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agenta, 

and  form  clubs,  on  the  above  terms. 

%•  All  oTi/ers  ahoulil  be  n/Hrrsseet,  post  PAID,  to  tht 
PuBusurr.  of  tue  Flag  of  ocb  Union. 

*,,*  Tlie  Flag  ran  he  olAained  nt  any  nf  the  nemrpaper 
depots  in  the  Uiiitetl  States,  and  of  newspaper  carriers,  at 
four  cents  per  single  copy. 

F.  GLEASON. 
PnBLisHEE  and  Pboprictop.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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VIEW    OP    ALBANY,   N.   T  ,   FROM    GEEENBUSH. 


ALBAIVV. 

The  view  which  our  artist  has  sketched  for  us 
above,  represents  Albany,  N.  Y.,  taken  from 
Greenbush.  We  need  hardly  mention  that  this 
is  the  capital  of  the  Empire  State,  and  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  miles  from  New  York  city. 
Albany  numbers  some  50,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
in  a  highly  prosperous  condition  as  it  regards 
trade  and  commerce  at  the  present  time.     The 


streets  were  originally  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
those  more  recently  laid  out  are  spacious  and 
elegant.  State  street,  for  instance,  is  from  150 
to  170  feet  in  width,  and  lined  with  large  and 
elegant  structures.  At  the  head  of  this  street, 
which  has  a  somewhat  steep  ascent,  is  the  capi- 
tol,  a  fine  stone  edifice,  115  feet  long  by  190  feet 
wide,  with  ample  accommodations  for  the  State 
Legislature.  Albany  contains  besides  this  many 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture. 


FALLS  OF  THE  GENESEE. 

Below  we  give  a  fine  view  of  the  Falls  of  the 
Genesee,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  What  Sicily  was 
to  Europe,  and  Egypt  to  the  States  of  the  Med- 
iterranean—  store-houses  and  granaries  —  the 
Valley  of  the  Genesee  is  to  the  world.  The 
starving  millions  of  Europe  wait  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  its  mills,  and  our  own  wasteful  and  im- 
provident poor  will  eat  nothing  coarser  in  the 
way  of  "  bread -stuff's  "  than  the  finest  "  Genesee." 


The  flour  mills  of  Rochester  are  among  the  most 
stupendous  works  of  modem  art;  being  built  of 
granite,  and  of  such  size  and  strength  as  to  be 
analogous  only  to  the  massive  workmanship  of 
ancient  Egypt.  These  mills  are  so  constructed 
that  the  grain  can  be  delivered  from  the  boat 
into  the  hoppers  of  the  mills,  and  the  returning 
boat  receives,  from  another  side  of  the  building, 
the  same  grain,  converted  into  the  most  beauti- 
ful flour  ever  manufactured. 


F.  GLEASON,{ 
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STEAMSHIP  EASTERIV  STATE. 

We  this  week  present  to  the  public  a  picture 
of  this  splendid  ship,  built  in  Philadelphia,  by 
R.  F.  Loper,  Esq  ,  for  the  Bangor  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  to  run  between  this  city  and 
Bangor,  Mo.  She  is  owned  by  Capt.  Loper  and 
the  enterprising  company — to  whom  the  credit 
is  due  for  placing  upon  this  important  route  a 
vessel  on  which  the  public  may  confidently  rely 
as  being  one  of  the  safest  as  well  as  fastest  of 
her  class.  Her  hull  was  constructed  by  Bireley 
&  Son,  and  is  built  in  the  most  solid  and  sub- 
stantial manner,  entirely  of  white  oak.  She  is 
strapped  witl\  4  inch  bar  iron  running  diagonally 
around  her  and  let  into  the  timbers  the  thickness 
of  the  iron,  and  where  the  bars  cross  each  other, 
is  bolted  through  and  thiough  timber  and  iron  ; 
her  bulwarks  are  solid,  and  she  is  also  braced  in- 
side between  the  clamps  and  thick  streaks,  some- 
thing like  railroad   bridging,  which    renders  it 


impossible  for  her  to  .strain  or  work  in  any  way ; 
her  bow  is  very  sharp,  being  7  feet  solid,  dead 
wood,  and  6  feet  through  keel  and  rider.  Her 
engines  were  constructed  by  Rearay,  Neafie  & 
Co.  They  arc  of  the  direct  action,  Loper  patent, 
with  cylinders  of  30  inch  diameter  and  26  inch 
stroke,  having  the  apparatus  connected  with  all 
of  this  patent,  by  which  they  can,  in  an  instant, 
be  changed  from  high  to  low  pressure.  Her 
single  wheel  has  four  flanges,  and  is  8  feet  10 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  pressure  of  28  i)0unds 
to  the  square  inch ;  she  makes  60  revolutions, 
and  her  speed  will  average,  in  a  sea  way,  12 
miles  per  hour.  Her  rig  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  tempestuous  route  on  which  she  is  de- 
signed to  run ;  having  no  bowsprit  and  three 
polacre  masts,  carrj'ing  4  large  fore-and-aft  sails 
and  a  very  large  square-sail,  and  with  a  strong 
breeze  and  all  sails  set,  it  will  trouble  any  side- 
wheel  boat  to  overhaul  her.     She  is,  moreover. 


very  stiff  and  easy  in  her  motion  ;  and  there 
being  no  jar  or  noise  from  the  machinery,  nor 
any  disagreeable  smell,  she  is  particularly  agree- 
able to  passengers.  Her  cabins  are  80  feet  long, 
and  the  two  saloons  are  most  beautifully  orna- 
mented in  white  and  gold,  with  black  walnut, 
and  are  furnished  throughout  in  the  most  splen- 
did style.  She  has  three  of  F.  S.  Johnson's  pa- 
tent sofa  tables,  costing  over  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. She  has  no  open  berths  in  her  cabins,  they 
being  all  in  state-rooms,  which  are  comfortably 
and  elegantly  fitted,  and  all  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  with  patent  lights  in  the  sides.  She 
is  420  tons  burthen,  170  feet  long  on  deck,  2.') 
feet  beam,  9  1-4  feet  hold,  and  will  stow  3000 
barrels,  exclusive  of  coal,  of  which  the  consump- 
tion is  about  6  tons  a  trip.  She  has  now  been 
running  a  month,  and  has  carried  over  600  pas- 
sengers and  full  freights  each  way  without  acci- 
dent or  any  important  detention  ;  she  has  en- 


countered the  severest  storms  of  this  remarkably 
severe  winter;  has  cut  her  way  through  miles  ot 
ice,  and  proved  herself,  in  every  respect,  a  vesHcl 
in  which,  for  safety  and  regularity,  the  travelling 
public  may  place  the  most  implicit  confidence. 
In  the  charge  of  her  very  gentlemanly  and  ex- 
perienced commander,  Captain  Flowers,  'who 
has  superintended  her  construction  from  her  keel 
up,  and  with  a  mo^t  able,  careful  and  practical 
engineer,  Mr.  Foot,  for  a  long  time  engineer  of 
one  of  the  Portland  boats,  the  Eastern  State  bids 
fair  to  he,  as  yet  the  only,  successful  propellor 
ever  run  from  Bos-ton.  So  well  satisfied  are  her 
owners  in  the  success  of  their  experiment  that 
they  intend  to  place  another  boat  on  the  route 
in  connection  with  the  Eastern  State  as  soon  as 
she  can  be  built.  The  ship  leaves  the  end  of  T 
inkrirf  every  Friday  P.  M.,  at  4  o'clock,  and  as 
she  is  a  very  beautiful  vessel,  we  recommend  our 
readers  to  visit  her. 


STEAMSHIP   EASTERN    STATE,    IN    BOSTON    HARBOR. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1852,  by  F.  Gleason,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 

the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 


[written  exphesslt  fok  gleason's  pictorial.] 
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BY  SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 
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CHAPTER  III.— [coxTi>rED.] 

"  The  Indians  sometimes  venture  here,  do  they 
not  r' 

'■  Yes  ;  but  I  harm  them  not,  and  they  harm 
not  me." 

'•  How  was  it  on  the  river,  a  week  ago  V 
"  Ha  !  how  Ic.irncd  you  of  that  ''' 
"  How  could  such  a  deed  remain  unknown  t" 
"  But  why  think  you  it  was  me  !' 
The  stranger  gazed  into  the  young  man's  face 
for  a  moment,  and   while   a  peculiar  meaning 
played  over  his  countenance,  he  answered  : 

"  Could  you  have  heard  Ada  Wimple  describe 
the  fair  youth  who  heard  her — even  to  the  tones 
of  his  voice,  the  sparkle  of  his  eyes,  the  color  of 
his  hair,  and  the  kind  feelings  of  his  soul,  you 
would  not  ask  me  such  a  question.' 

The  rich  blood  mounted  to  the  brow  of  the 
young  hunter,  and  his  eyes  fell  to  a  downcast 
turn,  for  the  stranger's  words  had  sent  a  strange 
thrill  to  his  soul ;  but  soon  recoveiing  his  com- 
posure, he  said : 

'■  In  that  case  I  did  my  duty,  and  I  think  the 
Indians  will  not  trouble  mo  ;  but  even  if  they 
should,  I  fear  them  not.' 

"  I  fear,  young  sir,  that  those  light  arms  of 
yours  would  be  insufficient,  in  case  of  an  attack 
from  the  red-skin." 

■'  They  never  failed  me  yet,"  said  Orlando,  his 
eyes  brightening,  and  his  bosom  swelling  with  a 
proud  emotion.  "  Though  I  like  not  deeds  of 
strife,  yet  I  fear  not  danger." 

"  To  deal  with  such  an  enemy,  you  should  be 
able  to  wield  a  weapon  like  that,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, as  he  put  forth  the  muzzle  of  his  ponderous 
weapon,  the  butt  of  which  rested  upon  the 
ground. 

At  that  moment  Orlando's  eye  caught  the  out- 
lines of  a  hawk  that  was  sailing  high  in  the  air 
above  the  tree-tops  beyond  the  cot.  He  turned 
towards  his  strange  visitor,  and  took  the  massive 
rifle  in  his  hand.  Its  owner  smiled  as  he  re- 
signed it  to  the  youth,  and  stepping  back  a  pace, 
he  remarked ; 

"  She'll  prove  a  little  too  heavy  for  that  hand 
of  yours,  and  'twill  be  a  steady  hand  and  quick 
eye  that  takes  a  wing  at  that  distance." 

The  young  hunter  seemed  not  to  notice  the 
■words  of  his  companion,  but  raising  the  rifle  to 
his  side  he  drew  back  the  hammer,  and  then 
placed  the  bull  against  his  shoulder.  The  sin- 
gle tick  of  a  watch  could  hardly  have  passed  be- 
tween the  resting  of  the  rifle  and  the  pulling  of 
the  trigger.  The  sharp,  clear  crack  rang  through 
the  forest,  and  on  the  next  instant  the  hawk 
uttered  a  shrill  scream — Ircmbled  a  moment 
upon  its  outspread  pinions — and  then,  with  a  last 
effort  to  maintam  its  position,  it  shot  obliquely 
through  the  air.  and  fell  not  a  rod  from  where 
the  two  men  stood.  Orlando  stepped  to  where 
the  bird  had  fallen,  and  picking  it  up,  he  re- 
turned and  handed  it  to  the  stranger,  remarking 
as  he  did  so  : 

"  That's  a  good  weapon." 
Aa  the  powerful  hunter  took  the  rifle  back  into 
his  own  hand,  he  looked  with  a  strange  emotion 
npon  the  youth,  and  then  flinging  the  hawk  upon 
the  ground,  he  stretched  forth  his  broad  palm 
and  said : 

"  Orlando  Chester,  take  that  hand.  There- 
it  shall  ever  be  yours  in  time  of  need,  and  upon 
Mark  Chiron  you  m.ay  look  as  a  friend.  If  the 
enemy  are  subtle,  the  wit  and  strength  of  Chiron 
can  overcome  them." 

Now,  however  meaningless  some  portions  of 
Chiron's  conversation  may  have  seemed  to  his 
young  companion,  yet  a   close  observer  would 


have  seen  that  beneath  all  his  careless  question- 
ing there  was  an  under-current  of  some  deep 
purpose.  With  an  eagle  eye  he  watched  every 
change  of  Orlando's  countenance,  as  though  he 
would  have  committed  to  memory  every  line 
thereof,  but  as  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  all 
his  earnestness  vanished,  and  his  countenance 
assumed  a  sort  of  careless,  nonchalant  expression, 
whiA  seemed  habitual  to  it.  A  moment  the 
young  man  retained  his  grasp  of  the  hand  that 
was  thus  held  out  to  him,  and  while  yet  he  gazed 
with  singular  wonder  into  the  face  of  his  com- 
panion, he  said  : 

"  Speak  you  of  enemies  to  me  V 

'•  Indeed  I  do." 

'•  But  I  fear  not  that  the  red  man  will  attack 
me." 

'And  is  there  no  danger  in  the  world,  no  ene- 
mies but  the  redskins  f  Do  not  white  men 
sometimes  prey  upon  each  other  V' 

'•  Yet  there  arc  none  to  prey  upon  me." 

"  Be  not  too  sure  of  that,  young  sir.  I  came 
not  here  without  an  object,  nor  do  I  ofl^er  my 
services  at  random.  I  ask  you  not  to  accept  of 
them,  for  they  shall  be  yours  at  my  own  will." 

There  was  an  air  of  truth  in  the  words  and  in 
the  manner  of  Chiron,  which  the  young  hunter 
could  not  doubt,  and  after  a  moment's  reflection 
he  said : 

"  If  it  be  as  you  say — that  there  is  really  dan- 
ger in  my  path — you  can  be  my  friend  now  by 
explaining  to  me  its  nature,  and  then  I  can  save 
you  further  trouble  by  avoiding  it  myself." 

"  The  nature  of  that  danger  I  could  not  ex- 
plain, and  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  tell  you  I 
would  not  if  I  could.  Nay — do  not  start.  I 
speak  my  thoughts  plainly,  and  I  fear  not  to  tell 
the  truth.  I  have  come  here  to-day  to  recognize 
you,  and  when  first  I  saw  this  garden,  that  lays 
in  such  fantastical  forms  and  devices  about  us, 
I  knew  well  from  whose  brain  sprang  the  wild 
conception,  and  I  knew,  too,  whose  delicate 
hand  must  have  done  the  work — there  is  but 
one,  and  that — " 

The  giant  hunter  drew  his  hand  acro.ss  his 
eyes  as  he  thus  abruptly  broke  off,  and  then  rais- 
ing his  face  towards  heaven,  he  uttered  ; 

'•  Alas !  poor  Morgiana  Chester,  thy  fate  is  a 
hard  one ;  btit  if  there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven, 
thy  wrongs  shall  be  atoned  for,  and  those  that 
wrong  thee  shall  be  brought  to  justice.  By  yon 
bright  sun,  that  lights  thy  wildwood  home,  I 
swear  it!" 

'•  How  !  My  mother  !  Wrong  her !"  ejacu- 
lated OrlandOj  seizing  the  strange  man  by  the 
arm.  "  If  you  know  ought  of  her  wrongs,  speak 
— tell  me  of  them — tell  me  who  has  wronged  her, 
and  though  the  very  crown  of  England  rested 
upon  his  head,  she  .should  be  revenged !  My 
hand  should  seek  him  out.  Speak,  sir — tell  me 
what  you  know  of  this." 

'•  Nothing  of  which  I  can  speak,"  calmly  re- 
turned Chiion,  gazing  witli  an  aft'cctionato  look 
into  the  fiicc  of  his  companion.  •'  Blame  me 
not,  blame  me  not,  nor  yet  question  me  further. 
What  I  have  said  is  true,  and  time  will  reveal 
it.  But  now  I  must  see  your  mother.  I  must 
look  once  more  upon  her  sweet  face.'' 

For  a  full  minute  Orlando  regarded  the  man 
before  him  in  a  sort  of  wondering  astonishment. 
Every  vestige  of  doubt  had  fled  from  his 
thoughts,  and  though  he  wondered,  yet  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  trust.  Then  there  was  something 
in  the  manner  of  Cliiron.  a  kind  of  authoritative 
determination,  that  made  him  hesitate  to  a.sk 
further  questions,  and  at  length  he  said  : 

'■  i\Iy  mother  is  in  the  cot.  and  if  you  will  fol- 
low me  you  ean  see  her." 


"  Stay  a  moment,"  uttered  Chiron,  as  Orlando 
turned  to  lead  the  way.  "  Do  you  think  one 
who  knew  me  years  ago,  would  know  me  now';" 

"  I  should  think  not,"  returned  the  young  man, 
as  he  ran  his  eyes  for  the  hundredth  time  over 
the  face  of  his  comp.anion. 

"  Then  lead  the  way,"  .said  Chiron,  "  and  mind 
you,  Orlando,  1  have  called  but  for  a  drink  of 
water  and  a  slice  of  venison." 

The  young  man  signified  his  understanding 
of  his  companion's  meaning,  and  without  further 
remark  he  led  the  way  to  the  house.  In  the 
entry  Chiron  deposited  his  rifle,  and  then  fol- 
lowed his  conductor  into  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Chester.  Fo;-  a  moment  the  powcri'iil  man  gazed 
upon  the  fair,  pale  features  of  Morgiana  Chester, 
but  when  her  large  dark  eye  met  his  own,  he 
turned  away  to  hide  a  tear  that  stole  to  his  eye. 
The  unwonted  emotion  soon  passed  away,  and 
turning  his  gaze  once  more  upon  the  poor  wo- 
man, he  took  the  scat  which  Orlando  proffered 
him,  soon  after  which  the  youth  brought  to  him 
a  di.sh  of  water. 

While  Chiron  was  drinking,  Mrs.  Chester 
seemed,  for  the  first  time,  to  notice  that  there 
was  a  stranger  in  the  house,  and  after  watching 
him  for  nearly  a  minute,  a  sudden  light  over- 
spread her  beautiful  features,  and  rising  from 
her  seat  she  approached  the  spot  where  he  sat, 
and  laid  her  hand  carelessly  upon  his  broad  brow. 
Cliiron  trembled  with  his  exertion  to  keep  back 
the  emotions  that  would  spring  to  his  face,  and 
at  length  he  was  able  to  meet  the  plaintive,  in- 
quiring gaze  of  tbe  eyes  that  were  bent  upon 
him. 

Orlando  watched  with  an  exciting  interest 
every  movement  of  his  mother,  and  his  heart 
bounded  with  a  wild  thrill  as  the  thought  stole 
over  his  mind  that  she  recognized  the  strange 
man,  and  that  his  secret  would  be  known  to 
him  ;  at  least,  that  he  should  know  who  he  was. 

'•Are  you  not  a  stranger,  sir';"  asked  Mrs. 
Chester,  in  a  tone  of  considerable  earnestness. 

"  I  am,  madam,"  returned  Chiron,  ajrain  start- 
ing, as  the  sweet,  musical  tones  of  that  voice 
fell  in  rich  cadence  upon  his  ear. 

"  Then  perhaps  you,  kind  sir,  can  tell  me  of 
my  husband.  He  has  deserted  me,  sir,  and  I 
know  not  where  to  look  for  him." 

"  What  was  his  name,  good  woman  V 

"Name!''  uttered  Morgiana,  while  her  large 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Alas !''  he  had  no 
name !  When  he  deserted  me  and  lost  his  honor, 
he  lost  his  name.  O  !  he  was  cruel  thns  to 
leave  me.  But  he  will  come  back,  for  he  told 
me  that  he  would.  You  have  not  seen  him, 
thenr' 

This  last  expression  was  so  melancholy,  so 
full  of  real,  heartfelt  sorrow,  that  the  stout  man 
could  no  longer  contain  his  feelings,  and  as  the 
tears  burst  forth  from  his  eyes,  he  murmin'ed: 

'•  O  God  !  what  a  fall  is  here  !" 

"  And  do  you,  too,  weep  ■?  And  is  it  because 
you  know  not  where  my  husband  is,  and  thus 
you  weep  for  pity  ?  See,  sir,  tho?e  flowers  are 
weeping.  This  morning  I  went  forth  among  the 
shrubs  and  vines,  and  they  were  all  bowed  down 
with  pearly  tears  ;  but  they  looked  not  so  kind 
as  you  do,  nor  do  they  weep  long,  for  when  the 
sun  shines  upon  them  they  feel  happy  in  the 
laughing  beams,  and  soon  wipe  their  tears  away. 
Surely  you  must  have  seen  my  husband.  Tell 
mc,  have  you  not '!" 

"No,  madam,  I  have  not.  But  rest  you  in 
peace,  for  you  may  yet  see  him  again." 

Mrs.  Chester  went  back  to  her  window  and 
sat  down.  Whether  the  thoughts  of  her  hus- 
band had  passed  from  her  mind,  or  whether  the 
assurance  of  the  strange  hunterhad  soficncdhcr 
grief  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  at  all  events  her 
tears  were  wiped  away,  aiul  the  usual  placid 
melancholy  overspread  her  features  with  its 
softening  influence. 

As  soon  as  Chiron  saw  that  Morgiana  was 
quieted  from  her  burst  of  soriow,  he  arose  from 
his  .seat,  and  beckoning  to  Orlando,  he  took  his 
rifle  and  left  the  cot. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  old  hunter,  while  he  swept  his 
locks,  which  were  just  beginning  to  be  tinged 
with  the  frost  of  years,  back  from  his  brow,  as 
the  two  stood  once  more  in  the  garden.  ■  this  is 
the  first  time  for  many,  many  years,  tliat  tears 
have  wet  t'^ese  rough  checks  of  mine;  but  who, 
who  could  see  that  sad  sight  and  not  weep  ! 
Boy,  you  know  not  what  a  mind  has  there  been 
wrecked.  The  same  pure,  sweet,  mild  disposi- 
tion still  reigns  in  that  bosom,  hut  that  nolilo 
mind — that  gem  of  the  pure  foul,  has  gone,  and 
God  alone  can  take  away  the  cloud  that  hides 
its  lustre.     I  must  now  away,   but   be   sure  we 


shall  meet  again,  and  often.  Pursue  your  wont- 
ed course,  and  when  danger  threatens  I  will  be 
near  to  protect  you." 

"  One  moment,  sir,"  urged  the  young  man,  as 
Chiron  was  in  the  act  of  turning  away.  "  Which 
way  from  here  do  you  take  ?" 

"  To  Jamestown." 

"And  howr' 

"  The  same  w.ty  I  came — by  land." 

"  I,  too,  am  going  to  Jamestown  to  carry  a 
load  of  skins  and  furs,  and  if  you  will  take  a  seat 
in  my  canoe,  we  will  bear  each  other  company  " 

Chiron  assented  readily  to  the  proposal,  and 
while  Oriando  went  to  make  his  arrangements, 
the  old  hunter  reloaded  his  rifle,  and  then  busied 
himself  in  looking  about  the  place.  It  took  the 
young  man  but  a  few  minutes  to  get  ready  for 
his  mission,  and  when  he  rejoined  his  compan- 
ion, with  his  furs  upon  his  back,  the  latter  re- 
marked, as  he  noticed  the  pistols  in  the  belt  of 
Orlando  ; 

"  You  go  well  armed." 

"  I  always  do,"  returned  the  youth,  as  he  start- 
ed off.  '•  My  rifle  carries  but  one  ball,  sometimes 
I  want  more." 

Orlando  led  the  way  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion towards  the  river,  and  as  both  the  hunter.') 
were  naturally  on  the  watch  for  what  might  be 
stirring  about  them,  there  was  but  little  said  on 
the  way,  and  that  of  a  commonplace  character. 
At  length  they  came  to  a  small,  vine-arbored 
cove,  which  let  up  some  rods  from  the  river,  and 
here  the  young  man  found  his  canoe,  and  ere 
long  they  were  both  upon  the  broad  river,  with 
tbe  tide  in  their  favor,  sailing  rapidly  down  to- 
wards the  settlement. 

For  neariy  fifteen  minutes  after  the  canoe  was 
upon  the  river,  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Chiron 
was  busy  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  Orlando 
knew  not  how  to  address  his  companion  upon 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart.  There  were  an 
hundred  questions  be  would  like  to  have  a.sked, 
but  he  disliked  to  meet  a  refusal  for  an  answer, 
and  so  he  asked  them  not. 

"  Orlando,"  at  length  asked  Chiron,  just  as  the 
youth  had  shot  his  canoe  past  a  swift  eddy  that 
made  round  an  abrupt  point,  "  will  you  tell  me 
what  are  the  peculiar  points  of  your  mother's 
mania  T 

"  You  saw  her  this  morning,  sir.  She  is  sel- 
dom different — never  raving." 

"  I  mean  not  that,"  returned  Chiron.  "  A 
soul  like  hers  could  never  rave  with  utter  mad- 
ness. I  meant  to  ask  what  are  the  particular 
ideas  that  haunt  her  most'!" 

"  There  are  only  two  ideas  that  seem  to  be 
firmly  fixed  in  her  shattered  mind.  One  of  them 
you  have  seen  in  its  effects.  Tbe  same  question 
she  so  earnestly  asked  yon,  she  puts  to  all 
strangers  who  may  call,  though  never  hi  fore 
have  I  known  her  to  approach  a  vi^itor  as  she 
did  you.  And  she  also  often  talks  to  me  about 
her  husband's  having  cruelly  deserted  her.  Th'  n 
there  is  one  other  subject  which  seems  indelibly 
fixed  in  her  memory.  She  has  a  strong  old 
oaken  chest,  and  ever  since  I  can  remember 
she  has,  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and  frequently 
much  oftener,  searched  it  all  through  in  quest 
of  some  treasure  which  she  says  s'  e  deposited 
therein.  Sometimes  she  says  'twas  money,  and 
at  others  she  asserts  that  it  was  merely  papers." 

'•And  this  chest— is  it  safe?"  uttered  Chiron, 
with  sudden  energy. 

"  Yes,  the  chest  is  safe,  but  the  treasure,  what- 
ever it  m.ty  be,  my  mother  says  has  been  stolen 
from  her,"  Orlando  answered,  regarding  with 
no  small  degree  of  wonder  the  manner  of  his 
companion. 

"  And  how  has  she  searched  it  T  What  nooks, 
what  corners,  what  secret  places  has  she  found  '" 

"None  at  all.  The  chest  !■!  pcrfcctl'- ])lain, 
without  a  crevice  or  crack  to  indicate  any  secrel 
hiding-place." 

'  'Tis  fortunate  for  poor  Morgiana  that  she 
has  lost  her  own  secret,"  murmured  Chiron,  half 
to  himself,  "for  had  she  remembered  it,  she 
might  have  found  her  treasure  but  to  have  irre- 
dccin.ably  lo'^t  it." 

"  Chiion,"  said  the  young  hunter,  as  he  raised 
his  paddle  from  the  water,  and  in  a  voice  so  soft 
and  low  that  its  earnestness  was  like  a  prayer, 
"  what  of  that  treasure  ?     Speak,  I  abjure  you." 

"  If  I  give  you  one  plain,  strait;htforward  an- 
swer, will  you  promise  to  ask  no  more  !" 

'•  I  promise." 

"Then  the  paper — for  a  paper  I  think  it  is — 
is  undoubtedly  safe,  and  for  the  present  it  is  snfe 
onli/  in  its  concadinent .'" 

Again  Orlando  Chester  dipped  his  ra^'dlc  into 
the  water,  and  mechanically  he  urged  his  canoe 
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forward.  H<J  gaxed  upon  the  strange  man  before 
him,  but  he  dared  not  break  his  promise,  and  he 
asked  no  more,  though  lie  wouKl  have  <;iven  his 
all  for  a  solution  of  the  myst  ry.  But  yet,  all 
mysterious  as  Chiron  was,  the  young  hunter  re- 
solved that  he  would  truit  him,  for  he  believed 
that  in  some  way  he  held  the  kcj-  to  his  own  and 
his  mother's  future  fate! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LOVE. 

A  TFAV  miles  above  Jamestown,  stretching 
back  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  lay 
the  rich  tobacco-plantation  of  Sir  Oliver  Wim- 
ple. The  sun  had  turned  upon  its  afternoon 
course,  and  though  its  rays  beat  down  with  a 
strons  power,  yet  the  fresh  breeze  wliicli  came 
sweeping  up  from  the  broad  Chesapeake  cast  an 
invigorating  inlluencc  through  the  atmosphere. 
Sir  Oliver's  dwelling  stood  only  a  few  rods  back 
from  the  river,  with  a  green  lawn  in  front,  while 
back  of  it.  and  stretching  slightly  around  to  the 
western  side,  lay  an  extensive  girden,  divided 
into  l)ox-bound  paths  and  tlower-beds,  with  hero 
and  there  a  vine-clad  arbor,  or  a  trelliscd  walk. 

Within  one  of  the  paths,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  sort  of  green-house,  stood  Ada  Wimple. 
She  had  been  plucking  some  weeds  from  a 
small  bed  of  English  clematis,  and  had  just 
risen  to  her  feet,  when  the  sound  of  approaching 
steps  attracted  her  attention,  and  on  the  next 
instant  she  was  in  the  presence  of  Orlando 
Chester.  A  slight,  tremulous  blusli  ]>asscd  ov»r 
her  fair  features  as  she  met  his  dark  eye,  but  it 
was  quickly  gone,  and  with  a  frank,  kin<I  smile, 
she  extended  to  him  her  hand. 

'■  You  will  pardon  me  for  this  intrusion,  lady," 
said  the  young  hunter,  still  holding  the  hand 
that  had  been  extended  to  him,  ''  hut  I  was  pass- 
ing homeward  in  my  canoe,  and  I  could  not  re- 
sist the  desire  to  see  you.'' 

"  And  surely  you  would  not  have  i)asscd  irilh- 
oiif  stopping,"  said  Ada,  with  artless  grace, 
while,  with  an  interest  th;it  sought  not  conceal- 
ment, she  gazed  into  the  face  of  him  who  had 
saved  her. 

"  No,  I  would  not  have  passed  now  without 
stopping,"  replied  Orlando,  "for  I  desired  to 
know  of  your  safety,  and  I  feel  ha])])icr  now 
that  I  knoiv  you  suffer  not  from  the  cH'ccts  of 
your  adventure  on  the  river." 

"  And  that  I  do  not  suffer,  or  that  I  even  live 
to  know  it,  I  owe  to  you,"  returned  Ada,  while  a 
bright  beam  of  gratitude  shone  from  her  blue 
eyes.  "  Of  course,  sir,  you  will  always  call 
when  you  pass." 

'•  Always  V  iterated  the  young  man,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  meaning.     "  No,  I  may  not  stop  again." 

'•  Not  stop  again !"  repeated  Ada,  in  a  tone  of 
sur[irisc,  while  a  sudden  look  of  disappointment 
rested  upon  her  features.  "  You  will  surely 
come  and  sec  my  father  and  my  mother.  They 
are  both  away  to  day,  at  Mr.  Berkeley's." 

"  And  wherefore  should  I  see  them  1" 

'•  That  they  may  thank  you  for  saving  their 
only  child." 

"  Do  they  not  thank  me  already  V 

"  Thank  thee  '>    Ah,  yes — and  bless  thee,  too." 

"  Then  I  accept  their  blessings,  and  feel  a  joy 
in  knowing  that  I  have  merited  them.  But  I 
did  not  that  deed  for  thanks,  nor  for  any  other 
blessing  or  reward  than  that  given  by  my  own 
approving  conseienec.  When  your  parents  re- 
turn, tell  them  that  he  who  saved  your  life  feels 
happy  that  he  possesses  their  thanks ;  and  for 
you,  fair  girl,  I  can  only  say,  may  God  make 
your  life  as  happy  as  the  soul  that  sustains  it  is 
pure  !ind  virtuous." 

Orlando  did  not  turn  away  as  he  spoke,  but 
with  a  kind,  yet  melancholy  look,  he  extended 
his  hand  to  the  fair  being  who  stood  before  him. 
Ada  took  it,  and,  with  trembling  accents,  she 
said : 

"  Why,  why  do  you  refuse  to  come  again? 
When  first  we  met,  and  when  first  we  parted,  I 
had  thought  that  a  bond  of  friendship  would  ev- 
er unite  us.  Few,  few  there  are  who  have  such 
claims  upon  friendship  as  have  you;  and  why 
cast  it  off  now  V 

The  young  hunter  looked  steadily  into  the 
earnest  features  of  his  companion.  A  strange 
light  shot  forth  from  his  dark  eye,  and  a  power- 
ful emotion  seemed  struggling  in  his  bosom  ; 
but  at  length  it  passed  awaj-,  and  letting  go  the 
soft  hand  he  held,  be  said : 

'Fair  girl,  I  would  not  tear  from  out  this 
heart  of  mine  one  chord  of  pure  friendship  for 
all  the  wealth  of  the  colonies.  To  feel  that 
yourself  and  your  parents  are  my  friends  is  a 


source  of  pleasure  that  I  would  not   exchange 
for  all  tlie  high-sounding  titles  in  the  land." 

"  Then,  why  not  call  upon  us  ?  Why  not 
give  to  us  that  sure  pledge  of  friendship — the 
kind  smile  and  welcome  of  your  generous  soul  V 
''  Ada  Wimple,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a 
tone  so  sofr,  and  jilaintive,  and  yet  so  thrillingly 
earnest,  that  she  felt  spell-I)0Und  by  its  power, 
"you  .say  I  have  saved  your  life,  and  you  are 
grateful.  I  did  save  it,  and  I  am  happy.  You 
say  that  you  had  thought  the  bond  of  friendship 
would  ever  unite  us;  and  so  it  ever  may.  But  I 
cannot  deceive  my  own  soul.  I  cannot  take  to 
myself  a  pleasure  that  might  ere  long  turn  to  a 
serpent  and  sting  me.  My  own  heart  tells  me 
that  the  friendship  it  already  feels  would  soon 
kindle  to  a  brighter  flame.  I  will  speak  plainly 
now.  and  then  you  will  understand  me — nor  will 
you  wonder  at,  or  blame  me,  for  my  course.  The 
human  heart  knows  not  the  social  barriers  which 
the  world  has  set  up  between  man  and  man, 
but  it  loves  all  that  is  beautiful,  all  that  is  good  ; 
and  so  my  heart  h\i  turned  towards  thee  until 
thine  image  is  reflected  there  as  a  liiht  to  my 
soul.  Now  I  am  safe ;  and  though  it  costs  me 
a  pang  to  pluck  away  some  of  the  deeper  roots 
which  that  friendship  has  taken,  yet  I  must  do 
it,  else  it  might  grow  to  a  warmer  love,  and 
bloom  but  to  wither  away  and  die.  The  flower 
of  love  cannot  long  live  ujion  the  heart  alone 
that  would  cherish  it ;  the  soft  breath  of  its  kin- 
dred soul  is  needful  to  keep  it  in  bloom — for  if 
it  be  solitary  and  unri'quited,  its  fair  blossom 
will  wither;  and  though  the  heart  may  never 
throw  it  off, yet  'twill  be  but  a  lifeless  stilk  that 
shall  cumber  there  till  that  lieart  ceases  to  beat. 
You  now  understand  me.  Wlienever  you  call 
my  image  back  to  your  mind,  think  of  me  as  one 
who  had  too  much  honor  to  deceive  you,  and 
too  much  self-love  to  break  his  own  heart. 
Farewell,  and  may  God  bless  and  protect  you, 
and  may  the  life  He  gives  you  on  earth  be  one 
of  a  joyful  truth  and  virtue.'' 

As  the  young  man  spoke  he  turned  away  to 
hide  the  tear  that  stole  to  his  eye,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  he  started  to  walk  away.  His  steps 
were  slow,  for  the  feelings  that  dwelt  in  his  bo- 
som were  heavy  and  sad,  and  he  felt  as  though 
he  were  leaving  his  very  heart  behind  him. 
Half  a  dozen  steps  had  he  taken,  when  a  low 
sol)  broke  upon  his  ear  ;  and  while  yet  it  went 
thrilling  thiough  his  soul,  his  own  name,  pro- 
nounced in  an  earnest,  imploring  lone,  broke 
the  spell  that  bound  him.  Quickly,  as  if  by 
some  sudden  instinct,  he  turned,  and  beheld 
Ada,  with  her  arms  outstretched,  and  gazing 
with  a  tearful,  imploring  look  upon  him. 

"  Do  not  leave  me  thus,"  she  murmured,  as 
she  met  the  inquiring  glance  of  Orlando  ;  and  as 
she  spoke  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
wept. 

With  a  heart  bounding  from  its  despondency 
like  the  lightning's  leap,  the  young  hunter 
sprang  to  the  side  of  the  fair  girl,  and  taking  her 
hand  from  her  tear-wet  face,  and  retaining  it 
within  his  own,  he  uttered : 

"  Ada,  Ada,  why  do  you  call  me  back  ?  Speak 
to  me,  Aaa,  and — " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  at  that  in- 
stant the  maiden  raised  her  eyes,  and  as  he 
gazed  into  their  liquid  depths,  he  almost  fancied 
he  saw  his  own  image  reflect,  d  there.  A  mo- 
ment only  he  hesitated,  and  then  he   continued  : 

"  What  would  you  say  to  me  1  Fear  not  to 
speak." 

"  I  would  not  have  you  leave  me  thus,"  she 
said,  as  she  placed  her  remaining  free  hand 
upon  Orlando's  shoulder. 

"  I  left  you  in  all  kindness,  Ada." 

■'  Ah,  Orlando,  and  so  you  did  ;  but  that  very 
kindness  might  break  my  heart." 

"  I  understand  you  not,"  pronounced  the 
youth,  while  the  tremor  that  shook  his  frame 
plainly  evinced  that  her  words  had  struck  deejily 
to  his  heart. 

Ada  gazed  a  moment  into  his  face,  and  then, 
while  a  glow  of  beaming  truth  overspread  her 
fair  features,  she  said : 

"  You  spoke  plainly,  and  so  will  I.  Ere  you 
broke  forever  the  ties  that  bound  your  heart, 
could  you  not  have  asked  Ada  how  burned  her 
feelings  toward  you  ?" 

"  And  if  I  had  V 

"  She  would  have  told  you  the  truth." 

"  And  that  truth  would  have  been  death  to 
the  poor  hunter's  love.' 

"  And  for  that  thou  thinkest  I  would  have 
called  thee  back.  O,  while  you  think  your  own 
heart  is  burning  with  its  flame  of  devotion,  you 
would  think  mine  to  be  as  the  crystalline  flint. 


No ;  hadst  thou  asked  mc,  I  should  have  told 
thee  that  the  gratitude  which  the  poor  maiden 
first  felt  towards  her  preserver  had  already 
mounted  to  a  stronger  feeling,  and  t'at  it  might 
burn  with  as  pure  a  flame  of  holy  love  as  ever 
warmed  upon  the  altar  of  a  devoted  heart.  Now 
you  can  leave  me.  and  return  to  your  home  in 
the  forest.    Ada  Wimple  has  told  you  the  truth." 

"  Noble,  generous  girl,  what  adequate  thanks 
can  my  poor  heart  pour  out  for  this  ["ejaculated 
Orlando,  as  he  pressed  the  hand  he  held  warmly 
to  his  lips,  and  then  gazed  tenderly  into  her  face. 

"If  I  poscpss  the  love  of  your  own  ])ure  hear  , 
what  nio:e  could  I  ask,"  ans^vcrcd  Ada,  in  re- 
turn. 

"Ynti  do,  you  do  possess  it.  For  the  week 
that  has  passed  since  we  so  strangely  met  upon 
the  river's  bank,  this  heart  of  mine  has  been  flut- 
tering and  struggling  within  the  silken  web  that 
would  have  folded  it  to  itself,  and  a  moment 
ago  I  thought  lo  break  the  spell ;  but  now,  dear 
Ada,  that  heart  bounds  joyfully  from  my  bosom 
and  takes  your  own  to  make  it  whole.  Happy, 
happy  day." 

'And  none  more  happy  than  I,' responded 
Ada.  as  she  pillowed  her  head  upon  the  young 
hunter's  bosom. 

'•  There,  there,  Ada,  I  cannot  tarry  longer 
now,  for  my  poor  mother  will  moan  my  absence. 
The  sun  i.s  already  creci)ing  towards  its  moun- 
tain home,  and  I  must  away ;  but  may  I  not 
hope  that  some  time — ere  long — you  will  go 
with  me  and  spend  a  day  at  my  forest  home  ? 
O,  the  flowers  would  bloom  with  a  new  grace, 
and  pour  out  a  sweeter  fragrance  for  your  pres- 
ence. We  have  flowers  there,  Ada,  and  the 
birds  sing  more  sweetly  than  they  do  here.  The 
brooks  murmur  their  sweet  music  around  our 
cot,  and  the  giant  trees  wave  their  branches  in 
whispering  melody  above  ns.  Some  time  you 
will  go  with  me  and  sec  it " 

Ada  drank  in  the  soft,  melodious  tones  that 
fell  from  her  companion's  lips,  and  as  she  raised 
her  eyes  once  more  to  his,  they  were  beaming 
with  a  love  that  could  not  but  come  from  the 
very  depths  of  her  soul. 

"  I  will  come,"  she  said,  "but  you  will  show 
mc  the  wa}' ;  and  you  shall  come  and  sec  my 
parents." 

"  Your  parents !"  iterated  the  young  man, 
while  a  ohade  ])assed  over  his  hand-ome  fea- 
tures. 

■■I  know  3'our  thoughts,"  quickly  exclaimed 
Ada,  as  she  noticed  her  eom|)anion's  manner; 
"but  you  need  not  fear  for  them.  They  love 
their  child  too  well  to  see  her  miserable,  and, 
more  than  all  that,  though  my  father  be  a  baro- 
net, they  have  very  little  sympathy  with  the 
aristocratic  notions  of  the  times,  and  besides, 
how  could  they  reject  as  their  daughter's  lover 
him  to  whom  they  owe  her  very  life  ?  No,  no  ; 
you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  my  parents." 

"  Then,  sweet  one,  I  shall  rest  upon  your  as- 
surance ;  and  until  we  meet  again,  may  God 
bless  yon." 

Orlando  Chester  stopped  to  take  one  more 
look  at  those  fair  features  that  beamed  in  love 
upon  him,  and  then  turning  away  he  passed 
qui  kly  from  the  spot.  At  the  river's  bank  he 
turned,  and  Ada  was  still  where  he  left  her, 
gazing  after  him  ;  and  waving  his  hand  in  token 
of  one  more  adieu,  he  stepped  down  into  his  ca- 
noe and  pushed  off  from  the  shore.  His  heart 
was  light  and  happy,  and  the  pensive  melan- 
choly of  his  features  was  relieved  by  a  gladsome 
sunbeam  that  seemed  struggling  to  take  the 
whole  of  that  face  for  its  home. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tlin   FRUITLISSS   SEARCH. 

Bt  the  time  the  young  hunter  reached  the 
cove  where  he  usually  secured  his  canoe  the  sun 
had  just  sunk  behind  the  distant  tree-tops  that 
skirted  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  he  made  all 
possible  haste  to  be  on  his  way  home.  His 
fiiithful  hounds  were  with  him,  and  after  drag- 
ging the  canoe  up  into  the  bushes,  he  whistled 
them  away  and  shonhlering  his  rifle  he  started 
on.  The  path  through  which  he  took  his  route 
homeward  was  somewhat  circuitous,  owing  to 
several  bog-holes  that  intercepted  the  straight 
line,  and  thus  for  most  of  the  way  he  could  see 
only  a  short  distance  ahead. 

He  had  traversed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
on  his  way,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  quick, 
sharp  cry  of  one  of  his  hounds.  It  was  a  cry 
such  as  seldom  escaped  their  lips,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  seemed  undecided  what  course  to  pur- 
sue, for  both  the  dogs  came  crouching  towards 


him,  evidently  having  seen  something  that  they 
dared  not  cope  with.  But  what  could  it  be  1 
for  he  knew  of  nothing  in  those  woods  of  such 
a  character.  His  hesitation  was  but  momentary, 
however,  for  laying  down  the  small  bundle  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Jamestown,  he 
coekfd  his  ride  and  stole  caiefully  forward. 
The  wind  that  sighed  through  the  towering  tree- 
toi)s  lent  but  little  of  its  music  to  break  the  si- 
lence of  the  forest ;  and  as  the  young  hunter 
crept  stealthily  onward  he  could  almost  hear  the 
beatings  of  the  hearts  of  the  hounds  that  kept 
by  his  side. 

He  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  rod,  when 
a  sharp,  double  click  stru  k  upon  his  ear, 
scarcely  more  perceptible  than  the  dropping  of 
a  pin,  but  yet  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  him 
start,  for  he  knew  it  to  be  the  snapping  of  the 
dog-spring  of  a  rifle  lock !  As  quick  as  had 
been  the  thought  that  conveyed  the  intelligence 
to  his  mind  did  the  hunter  cast  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sound  proceeded,  and 
almost  on  the  instant  he  caught  the  fiery  gleam 
of  a  glaring  eye,  just  within  a  clump  of  alders, 
glancing  along  upon  a  rifle  barrel  towards  him. 
One  single  flutter  of  hesitation  or  fear  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  young  hunter,  but  his 
heart  knew  nothing  of  the  kind.  Quick  as  light- 
ning he  fell  upon  his  knee,  thus  bringing  his 
shoulder  down  to  his  rifle,  and  on  the  second 
that  the  butt  came  to  its  place  he  jiulled  the 
tri(.'g_T! 

The  division  of  a  second  of  time  had  .saved 
young  Chester's  life,  for  almost  simultaneous 
with  the  report  of  his  own  rifle  came  the  crack 
of  his  enemy's,  but  that  enemy  was  half  a  second 
too  late,  and  his  ball  just  grazed  the  hunter's 
cap,  while  the  sharp  cry  of  pain  that  came  from 
the  alders  told  a  fatal  tale  of  him  who  had  laid 
in  ambush  there.  With  a  quick  bound  the 
anxious  hounds  darted  forward,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  Orlando  could  prevent  them 
from  setting  their  fangs  into  the  object  of  his 
rifle,  but  he  soon  managed  to  restrain  them,  and 
on  going  up  to  the  spot  he  found  a  powerful 
Indian  writhing  in  agony. 

The  first  idea  that  passed  through  the  young 
mans  brain  was,  that  the  red  man  before  him 
was  the  same  who  had  survived  his  rescuing  at- 
tack a  week  previous,  and  that  he  had  now  come 
to  seek  revenge  for  the  death  c  f  his  three  com- 
panions ;  but  on  a  nearer  examination  he  found 
himself  to  be  mistaken,  and  a  peculiar  sensation 
of  wonder  thrilled  through  his  frame  as  he  dis- 
covered the  fallen  Indian  to  be  one  whom  he 
had  met  on  that  very  day  at  Jamestown ! 

The  red  man  was  groaning  with  pain,  and  as 
Orlando  stooped  over  him  he  turned  his  glassy 
red  eyes  upon  his  intended  victim,  and  as  he 
seemed  to  have  recognized  tlie  young  huntei'.s 
countenance,  he  uttered : 

"  Poor  Indian  dead — he  killed — the  young 
hunter  of  the  pale  faces  be  too  quick.  Water, 
water!'' 

Orlando  unclasped  the  Indian's  detrskin  bot- 
tle from  his  girdle,  and  having  filled  it  with  wa- 
ter from  a  clear  spot  in  the  bog  near  by,  he  re- 
turned and  held  it  to  the  dying  man's  lijis.  The 
Indian  took  a  few  swallows  of  the  tepid  water, 
which  seemed  to  revive  him  a  little,  and  on  gaz- 
ing once  more  on  his  captor's  face,  he  said,  in 
broken,  weakening  accents,  while  he  vainly  en- 
deavored to  place  his  hand  upon  his  head : 

"  The  pale  hunter  take  my  scalp  f 

"No,  no,"  returned  Orlando,  with  a  shudder. 
"  I  never  sought  the  red  man's  harm ;  and  why 
did  you  try  to  kill  me  ;'' 

"Feel  in  my  pouch — take  it  off,"  said  the  red 
man,  as  his  eye  brightened  up  at  the  assurance 
he  had  received  that  his  scalp  should  not  he 
taken  away. 

Orlando  did  as  directed,  and  at  a  further  sign 
from  the  Indian  he  emptied  its  contents  upon 
the  ground,  which  proved  to  he  a  bottle  of  rum 
and  five  half  crowns. 

"  White  man  give  poor  Indian  that  to  kill  the 
pale  hunter,"  said  the  fallen  man,  as  his  eyes 
rested  upon  the  flask  and  the  money. 

"How'?  A  white  man!  where?"  ejaculated 
the  young  man,  while  the  strange  assurance  of 
Chiron  came  vividly  back  to  his  mind,  and 
awakened  a  mingled  sensation  of  surprise  and 
anxious  curiosity. 

"At  Jamestown,"  returned  the  Indian. 

"  Who  was  it  ?     What  was  his  name  ?" 

'■  I  no  tell  his  name.  Indian  don't  know  him. 
He  give  me  the;e,  and  say  me  shoot  you.  I  put 
them  in  ray  pouch  and  come  here  to  wait  for 
you ;  hut  the  pale  hunter  was  too  quick." 

[to  be  CONTINUBD.l 
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PRISSIAIV  OFFK  ERS. 

In  no  part  of  Europe  is  mili- 
tary discipline  carried  in  .--o  rigid 
an  extent  as  among  the  people  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  army 
becomes  a  mere  machine,  •with- 
out intelligence  or  any  will  of  its 
own,  the  word  of  the  commander 
acts  like  the  bolts  in  an  engine, 
that  set  the  wheels  in  motion  in 
whatever  direction  he  pleases. 
The  common  soldier  eats  uncom- 
plainingly what  is  put  before  him, 
and  looks  upon  his  olUcers  as  a 
superior  grade  of  beings,  and  ren- 
ders to  them  the  blindest  obedi- 
ence, whether  it  be  to  march  to 
certain  destruction,  or  to  perform 
the  most  trifling  duty.  The  vast 
difference  between  the  Prussian 
service  and  our  own  is,  that  the 
former  is  compulsory,  while  in 
this  country  the  service  is  always 
voluntary.  The  officers  of  the 
Prussian  service,  a  picture  of 
wiiom  our  artist  has  given  us 
herewith,  are  not  noted  for  intel- 
ligence or  gentlemanly  traits  of 
character ;  the  service  in  which 
they  arc  engaged  is  far  from  im- 
parting any  ennobling  feelings  to 
them,  and  as  a  class  they  are  lit- 
tle removed  above  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  army. 

WHBELB.4nRO\V  EMIGRANT. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  re-  =; 

member  the  account  published  in  -^ 

all   the   newspapers,  nearly  two  == 

years  ago,  of  a   California  emi- 
ffrant,   who   crossed    the   plains 
'•  on  foot  and  alone,"  with  a  wheel- 
barroic,  conveying  all  his  earthly 
goods,   that   is,    his    provisions, 
clothes,  tools,  &c.,  in  that  humble 
vehicle,  and  outstripping  in  his 
march  numbers  who  started  for 
the  land  of  gold,  with  more  show 
and     expensive     appointments. 
His  name  was   Brookmire,  and 
he  is  an  Irishman  by  birth.     His  residence  is  at 
Warren,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  left  a  wife 
and  family  of  children  in  very  indigent  circum- 
stances, when  he  went  over  the   Rocky  Moun- 
tains to    to   "try  his  fortune."     Brookmire  has 
lately    returned    from    California,   with    about 
SI 5,000  of  the  dust,  all  which  he  dug  and  washed 
out  with  his  own  hands.     And  as   it  is  very  apt 
to  pour  when  it  rains,  his  wife  received  legacies 
during  his  absence  to  the  amount  of  $10,000, 
falling  to  her  upon  the  death  of  some  relations 
in  Scotland. — Syracuse  Journal. 


A    GROUP   OF   PRUSSIAN    OFFICERS,   AT    PLACE     D  ARMES,    COLOGNE. 


YOCNG  MEIV  OF  GENICS. 

I  will  not  inquire  whence  the  young  men  of 
our  day  acquire  the  notion  that  they  are  bom 
with  that  which  has  hitherto  been  attained  only 
by  the  study  and  experience  of  many  years  ;  but 
I  think  I  may  observe  that  this  presumptuous- 
ness,  now  so  common  in  Germany,  which  strides 
over  the  steps  of  gradual  culture,  affords  little 
hope  of  future  master  pieces.  The  misfortune 
in  the  state  is,  that  nobody  can  enjoy  life  in 
peace,  but  that  everybody  must  govern  ;  and  in 
art.  that  nobody  will  enjoy  what  has  been  pro- 
duced, but  that  every  one  wants  to  reproduce  on 
his  own  account. —  Goetlie. 


THE  CRESCENT  CITY. 

Our  artist  has  given  us  herewith  a  fine  view  of 
that  great  capital  of  the  South-West,  the  Cres- 
cent City.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  which  by  a  singular  bend  canses 
the  city  to  be  on  its  N.  W.  side,  facing  the  S.  .E 
The  city  is  built  on  an  inclined  plane,  descend- 
ing gently  from  the  river  towards  the  swamp  in 
the  rear ;  so  that  when  the  Mississippi  is  full, 
the  streets  are  three  or  four  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  river.  To  prevent  inundation  an  ar- 
tificial embankment  called  the  Lcree,  has  been 
raised  at  a  great  expense,  extending  from  fort 
Plaquemine,  43  miles  below  the  city,  to  120 
miles  above  it,  which  is  15  feet  wide  and  4  feet 
high.  Directly  in  front  of  the  city,  it  affords  a 
very  pleasant  walk.  The  position  of  New  Or- 
leans, as  a  vast  commercial  emporium  is  unriv- 
alled ;  for  the  Mississippi,  with  its  numerous 
tributaries,  brings  to  it  for  a  market,  the  products 
of  20,000  miles  of  navigation,  and  the  immense 
resources  of  the  great  valley  are  yet  but  partially 


developed.  The  city  proper  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  running  along  the  river  1.320 
yards,  and  extending  back  700  yards.  This  por. 
tion  of  the  city  is  traversed  by  22  streets,  form- 
ing 82  principal  and  14  minor  squares.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  city,  including  its  incorpora- 
ted fauxbourgs,  is  not  less  than  five  miles  parallel 
with  the  river,  and  it  extends  perpendicularly  to 
it,  from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ; 
and  to  the  bayou  St.  John,  two  miles.  The 
houses  are  principally  of  brick,  except  some  of 
the  ancient  and  dilapidated  dwellings  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  an  some  new  ones  in  the  otit- 
skirts.  The  modem  buildings,  particularly  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  or  Second  Munici- 
pality, are  generally  three  and  four  stories  high, 
with  elegant  and  substantial  granite  fronts. 
Many  of  the  houses  in  the  outer  parts  are  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  and  ornamented  with 
orange  trees.  The  view  of  the  city  from  the 
river,  on  ascending  or  descending,  is  beantifnl, 
and  unlike  that  of  any  other  American  city. 


RABELAIS. 

From  the  revival  of  heathen 
antiquity,  Rabelais  had  gathered 
a  mass  of  learning  resembling  the 
diet  of  his  own  Pantagmel,  who 
had  4600  cows  milked  every 
morning  for  his  breakfast.  From 
the  revival  of  Christian  antiquity, 
he  had  learned  to  despise  the  au- 
thority and  the  superstitions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  without  at 
the  same  time  learning  to  rever- 
ence the  authority  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  He  thus 
traversed  the  boundless  expanse 
of  human  knowledge  without  th» 
chart  or  compass  which  may  b^ 
discovered  only  in  that  know 
ledge  which  is  not  human,  bu. 
divine.  He  traversed  it  under 
the  guidance  of  his  own  wit,  sa- 
gacity, and  humor ;  a  wit  vault- 
ing at  a  bound  from  the  arctic  to 
the  antarctic  poles  of  thought;  a 
sagacity  embracing  all  the  higher 
questions  of  man's  social  exist- 
ence, and  many  of  the  deeper 
problems  of  his  moral  constitu- 
tion ;  and  a  humor  which  fairly 
baffles  all  attempts  to  analyze  or 
to  describe  it ;  for  it  was  the  re- 
sult, not  of  natural  temperament 

alone,  but  also  of  the  more  assid- 

"^^-  nous   and   severe   .studies.     The 

language  of  Greece  had  become 
as  familiar  to  him  as  was  his 
mother  tongue ;  and  while  he 
learned  from  Galen  and  Hippo- 
crates to  investigate  the  proper- 
ties of  living  or  of  inert  matter, 
he  was  trained  by  Plato  to  spirit- 
ual meditation,  and  by  Lucian  to 
a  skepticism  and  a  buffoonery 
alike  audacious  and  nnintermit- 
ted.  From  the  union  of  such  a 
disposition  and  of  such  discipline 
emerged  the  strange  phenomenon 
of  a  philosopher  in  his  revels.  In 
contemplating  it,  one  knows  not, 
as  it  has  well  been  said,  "  whether 
to  wonder  most  that  such  wisdom  should  ever 
assume  the  mask  of  folly,  or  that  such  folly 
should  permit  the  growth  and  development  of 
any  true  wisdom."  It  is,  however,  an  apparent 
rather  than  a  real  difficulty.  The  wisdom  is 
never  sublime,  and  the  folly  but  seldom  abject. 
Each  is  but  a  different  aspect  of  a  nature,  of 
which  the  parts  are,  indeed,  inharmonious,  but 
not  incompatible — of  a  genuine  Epicurean  gifted 
with  gigantic  powers,  but  of  cold  affections  and 
debased  appetites ;  ever  worshipping  and  obey- 
ing his  one  idol,  pleasure,  though  at  one  time  she 
bids  him  soar  to  the  empyrean,  and  at  another 
commands  him  to  wallow  in  the  sty. — Sir  James 
Stepheiis  History  of  France. 


THE  TURKISH  CRESCENT. 

The  Crescent  was  the  ancient  s^  nibol  of  By- 
zantium, now  Constantinople.  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander,  in  besieging  that  city  .set  his  work- 
men to  undermine  the  walls,  by  night,  that  his 
troops  might  take  it  by  .surprise  ;  but  the  moon 
suddenly  appearing,  discovered  the  design  to  the 
besieged,  who  succeeded  in  fiustrating  it.  Grate- 
ful for  their  deliverance,  the  Byzantines  erected 
a  statue  to  Diana — the  moon — and  took  the 
crescent  for  their  symbol. —  Travels  in  the  EaU. 
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FRAGRANCK. 

O,  world  of  mvstcry  that  everywhere  harif^s 
about  us  and  within  us !  Who  can.  even  in 
imagination,  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  the  com- 
monest of  the  plienomena  of  our  daily  life? 
Take,  for  instance,  one  of  tliose  pots  of  Narcissi. 
We  have  ourselves  had  a  plant  of  the  variety 
known  as  soleil  (Tor  in  flower  in  a  sitting-room 
for  six  weeks,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  giving 
forth  the  whole  of  that  time,  without  ("so  far  as 
we  know)  ceasing,  even  during  sleep  (for  we 
need  hardly  tell  our  readers  that  plants  rfo  sleep), 
the  same  fu'l  streiin  of  fragrance.  Love  itself 
does  not  .seem  to  ))reserve  more  absolutely  its 
wealth,  while  most  liberally  dispensing  it !  That 
fragrance  has  a  material  basis,  though  we  cannot 
detect  it  by  our  finest  tests.  Wliat  millions  of 
millions  of  atoms  must  go  to  the  formation  of 
even  a  single  gust,  as  it  were,  of  this  divine 
flower-breath  !  Yet  this  goes  on,  through  sec- 
onds, miriutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  and  ceases 
only  with  the  health  of  the  flower  petals.  Where, 
then,  in  these  petals — these  thin  unsubstantial 
cream-flakes — may  we  look  to  find  stored  up  all 
these  inexhaustible  supplies?  Where,  indeed  1 
and  if  they  are  not  stored  uj),  but  newly  created 
as  given  forth — is  not  that  even  more  wonder- 
ful '?  Would  that  any  one  could  show  us  the 
nature  and  modes  of  operation  of  such  miracu- 
lous chemistry. — Ltifjh  Haul's  Journal. 
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A  HUSULAND  GUARDS.MAIV. 

The  Scotch,  as  a  nation,  are  as  peculiar  and 
original  in  their  characteristics,  as  are  any  we 
could  name ;  so  closely  allied  to  England  geo- 
graphically as  well  as  politically,  her  people  are 
as  diflfcrent  from  those  bom  on  the  English  side 
of  the  border  as  are  the  Irish.  The  Scotch  have 
succeeded  in  preserving,  to  a  greater  degree, 
their  national  peculiarities  than  almost  any  other 
people  of  the  j-resent  day,  save  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Of  course  these  peculiarities  are 
evinced  in  various  ways — in  dress,  in  speech,  in 
manners  and  customs,  and  above  all,  in  costume. 
The  picture  which  our  artist  has  given  us  here- 
with is  that  of  a  Highland  Guardsman.  It  is 
very  theatrical  in  effect,  and  cumbersome  beyond 
any  rule  of  regular  service,  but  to  the  Scot  it  is 
particularly  dear,  because  his  father  wore  it  be- 
fore him.  We  have  some  specimens  of  this 
style  of  military  costume  at  the  North,  in  the 
Canadas,  where  her  majesty  maintains  one  or 
more  Highland  regiments  of  infantry.  The  one 
presented  herewith  is  in  full  national  regalia, 
and  is  a  sample  of  his  people  as  they  dress  in 
the  national  military  service.  The  dress  is  very 
picturesque  ;  and  when  a  body  of  men,  to  the 
number  of  an  entire  regiment,  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  their  national  instrument — the  bag- 
pipe— are  marching  together,  the  effect  is  really 
quite  unequalled  for  novelty  by  any  European 
corps.  The  plaid  is  worn  in  all  its  varieties  in 
the  cities  of  Scotland  to  this  day,  but  it  is  only 
in  the  Highlands  and  far  inland  among  the  lochs 
and  hills  that  the  full  costume  is  retained. 


KAFFIR   QIKKM. 

Every  trait  of  the  natives  of  Kaffraria  is  es- 
pecially interesting  at  the  present  moment.  This 
characteristic  portrait  shows  us  one  of  the 
women  of  rank  in  Kaffraria,  and  affords  a  good 
specimen  of  the  female  costume.  It  is  far  from 
being  destitute  of  ornament :  the  lappets  of  the 
front  of  the  dress,  and  the  longest  portion  of  the 
robe,  being  thick  set  with  metal  studs.  The 
rings  worn  upon  the  wrists  are  also  of  metal. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  head  dress  and  the 
band  worn  round  the  bust  are  white,  with  broad 
blue  stripes.  The  necklace  is  of  coral  and  dead- 
white  beads ;  and  the  ear-drops  arc  of  the  latter. 
Mrs.  Ward,  in  her  entertaining  "Five  Years  in 
Kaflirland,"  tells  us  that  the  Kaffir  women  carry 
their  love  of  ornament  to  such  an  excess,  that 
they  have  certain  fancies  relative  to  their  beads, 
which  have  as  much  sway  over  the  notions  of 
the  sable  belles  of  Kaffirland,  as  any  fiat,  or 
caprice  from  the  divan  of  a  Parisian  modiste,  or 
the  penetralia  of  a  Mayfair  beauty.  One  year 
the  leathern  bodice  of  a  Tambookie  bride  is 
parsciiieuted  with  beads  of  a  dead  white;  another 
season  the  T'Slambie  girls  will  quarrel  for  a  mo- 
nopoly of  bright  blue,  and  the  Gaikas  set  up  an 
opposition  in  necklaces  of  mock  garnet  and  am- 
ber. Birmingham  buttons  ornament  the  skin 
cloaks  of  the  women  of  Kaffraria,  and  brass 
bangles  from  our  manufactories  conceal  the 
symmetry  of  their  arms,  which  are  modrls  for 
sculpture.  Altogether  in  natural  formation 
these  women  are  very  beautiful ;  but  their  habits 
and  manners  detract  from  their  naturally  beau- 
tiful figures. 


PORTRAIT    OF    A    KAIFIK   QUEEN. 

COL.  JOHX  BIGLER. 

The  portrait  below  of  the  second  governor  elected  by  the  people  of  California,  will  be  recognized  by 
many  of  our  readers  to  whom  Col.  Bi.rler  is  knovrn,  from  the  prominent  position  he  has  heretofore 
held,  and  from  the  very  extended  piTional  canvas  mad^  by  him  immediately  previous  to  his  late 
election  to  the  chair  of  state  in  California.  Col  Bigler  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  year  1806,  and  very  early  in  life  removed  to  Mercer  County,  in  the  same  State, 
where  his  mother  still  resides.  He  wa^  an  apprentice  to  the  printing  business  in  Pittsburgh,  in 
1827.  He  removed  to  Brown  County,  Illinois,  in  1846,  where  he  resided  till  the  spring  of  1849, 
when  he  emigrated  to  California,  with  his  family  consisting  of  his  wife  and  one  daughter.  In  the 
long  and  perilous  journev  across  the  plains,  he  drove  his  own  team — consisting  of  a  wagon  and  four 
yoke  of  oxen — arriving  in  the  valley  in  the  month  of  Aujust,  1849.  In  November,  1849,  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature,  and  upon  Dr.  T  J.  White's  resignation  of  his  place,  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly.  Col.  Bigler  was  returned  to  the  legislature  in  18.50,  and  again  elected  Speaker, 
which  position  he  ably  and  honoral)ly  filled.  Col  Bigler  received 
the  Democratic  nomination  fir  governor,  at  the  Benicia  convention, 
in  May,  1851,  and  having  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  in 
the  election,  which  took  place  in  September  following,  will  occupy 
the  executive  seat  on  the  assembling  of  the  next  legislature.  Col. 
Bigler  pos.sesses  all  the  indomitable  perseverance  and  moral  courage 
that  are  so  essential  to  a  pioneer,  and  es]>ecially  to  a  person  called 
to  exercise  his  functions  in  such  a  country  and  over  such  a  people  as 
those  in  California.  His  universal  popularity  with  all  classes  speaks 
well  for  his  character,  both  for  fairness  and  liberality. 


INTELl^BCT. 

The  difference  of  age  at  which  men  attain 
maturity  of  intellect,  and  even  of  imagination, 
is  very  striking.  The  tumultuous  heat  of  youth 
has  certainly  given  birth  to  many  of  the  noblest 
things  in  music,  painting,  and  jjoetry ;  but  no 
less  fine  productions  have  sprung  from  the  ripe- 
ness of  years.  Chatterton  wrote  all  his  beauti- 
ful things,  exhausted  all  hopes  of  life,  and  saw 
nothing  better  than  death  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Burns  and  Byron  died  in  their  thirty-seventli 
year,  and  I  think  the  strength  of  their  genius 
was  over.  Raff'aele,  after  filling  the  world  with 
divine  beauty,  perished  also  at  thirty-seven ;  Mo- 
zart earlier.  These  might  have  produced  still 
greater  works.  On  the  other  hand,  Handel  was 
forty-eight  before  "  he  gave  the  world  assurance 
of  a  man."  Dryden  came  up  to  London  from 
the  provinces,  dressed  in  Norwich  drugget,  some- 
what above  the  age  of  thirty,  and  did  not  eveu 
then  know  that  he  could  write  a  line  of  poetry ; 
yet  what  towering  vigor  and  swinging  ease  ap- 
peared all  at  once  in  "  glorious  John."  Milton 
had,  indeed,  written  his  Comus  at  twenty-six  ; 
but  he  was  upwards  of  fifty  when  he  began  his 
great  work.  Cowper  knew  not  his  own  might 
till  he  was  far  beyond  thirty,  and  his  ''  Task  " 
was  not  written  till  about  his  fiftieth  year.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  also  upwards  of  thirty  before 
he  published  his  "  Minstrelsy."  and  all  his  great- 
ness was  yet  to  come. — Old  Bachelor. 
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A    HIGHLAND    GUARDSMAN. 


THE  PETTY  MISERIES  OF  MAIVKIND. 

When  we  talk  of  "  the  ills  that  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure,"  our 
thoughts  refer  only  to  the  functions  of  direct  and  open  government ; 
but  the  laws  which  regulate  the  intercourse  of  society,  public  opinion, 
and  in  short,  that  almost  impaljiable  code  of  thought  and  action  which 
grows  up  in  a  very  easy  fashion  amongst  man  and  man  and  is  clothed 
with  none  of  the  ordinary  dress  of  power,  may  yet  be  the  subtlest  and 
often  the  sternest  despotism. 

It  is  a  strange  fiincy  of  mine,  but  I  cannot  help  wishing  we  could 
move  for  returns,  as  their  phrase  is  in  parliament,  for  the  suffering 
caused  in  any  one  day,  or  other  period  of  time,  throughout  the  world, 
to  be  arranged  under  certain  heads ;  and  we  should  then  see  what  the 
world  has  occasion  to  fear  most.  What  a  large  amount  would  come 
under  the  heads  of  unreasonable  fear  of  others,  of  miserable  quarrels 
amongst  relations  upon  infinitesimally  small  subjects,  of  imaginary 
flights,  of  undue  cares,  of  false  shames,  of  absolute  misunderstandings, 
of  unnecessary  pains  to  maintain  credit  or  reputation,  of  vexation  that 
we  cannot  make  others  of  the  same  mind  with  ourselves.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  it  would  be  to  set  down  in  figures,  as  it  were,  how  in- 
genious we  are  in  plaguing  one  another.  My  own  private  opinion  is, 
that  the  discomfort  caused  by  injudicious  dress  worn  entirely  in  defer- 
ence, as  it  has  before  been  remarked,  to  the  most  foolish  of  mankind, 
in  fact  to  the  tyrannous  majority,  would  outweigh  many  a  great  evil. 

Tested  by  these  perfect  returns — which  I  imagine  might  be  made  by 
the  angelic  world,  if  they  regard  human  affairs — perhaps  our  every  day 
shaving,  severe  shirt  collars  and  other  ridiculous  garments  are  equiva- 
lent to  a  great  European  war  once  in  seven  years ;  and  we  should  find 
that  women's  stays  did  about  as  much  harm,  i.  e.,  caused  as  much  suf- 
fering, as  an  occasional  pestilence — say,  for  instance,  the  cholera.  We 
should  find  perhaps  that  the  vexations  arising  from  the  income  tax 
were  nearly  e<jual  to  thase  caused  amongst  the  same  class  of  ^ufFerer3 
by  the  ill-natured  things  men  fancy  have  been  said  behind  their  backs; 
and  perhaps  the  whole  burden  and  vexation  resulting  from  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  respective  national  debts  of  that  unthrifty  family,  the  Euro- 
pean race — the  whole  burthen  and  vexation,  I  say,  do  not  come  up  to 
the  aggregate  of  annoyances  inflicted  in  each  locality  by  the  one  ill- 
natured  per.ou  who  generally  infests  each  little  village  or  community. 
There  is  no  knowing  what  comparisons  I  should  have  been    led 


l-OniRAir    OF    COL.    J.IljLLli.    UOVtUNOK    Of    CALIFOKXIA. 

perhaps  the  love,  said  to  be  inherent  in  the  softer  sex,  of  having  the  last  word, 
causes  as  much  mischief  as  the  tornadoes  of  the  tropics  :  and  the  petty  annoy- 
aiK'Cs  of  some  servants  is  equal  to  anv  sufl'erings  that  have  been  caused  by 
mad  dogs  since  the  world  began — Companions  of  my  Sulilude. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
\'H%  OR  KO. 

BT   JOHN    n.    TAYLOR. 

I  know  you  loved  me  once, 

I  read  it  in  your  eyes  ; 
I  oaw  it  by  your  jjlaucc, 

I  knew  it  by  your  sighs. 
I  heard  it  in  the  tone 

Of  every  word  yon  spake ; 
And  cverythini;  you  did, 

You  did  it  for  my  sake. 

]  know  }  ou  loTcd  me  once, 

By  many  little  ways; 
Ky  many  little  ^fts. 

Whith  love  alone  repays. 
By  everj'  anxions  care, 

liy  every  tender  name; 
And  very  soon  I  found 

How  dear  I  then  became. 

But  do  yon  love  n>e  notVj 

As  you  did  long  ago? 
'Tis  but  a  simple  word, 

And  that  w(»i"d  i/rs  or  no. 
The  reason  why  I  ask, 

Berause  I  cannot  tell, 
By  ail  those  many  si^n» 

I  andcrstood  so  well. 

Tor  now  in  vain  I  try 

To  read  it  in  your  eyes  ; 
To  see  it  by  your  glance, 

To  know  it  by  your  sighs. 
And  when  1  look  for  words, 

Which  once  did  freely  flow, 
I  fail  to  get  oiif  now, 

Not  even  i/rs  or  ho. 
Phiiadelphia,  March,  1852. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

I'LL  THINK  OF  IT: 

— OR — 

THE    WABNING   DREAM   OF   ALICE. 

BY  MKS.  11.  MARION  STEPHENS. 


"I'll  think  of  it,  Willie- I'll  think  of  it!" 
and  the  earnest,  startled  face  of  Alice  Dale  tumed 
hastily  to  the  window,  to  conceal  the  rapid  flush 
which  was  gathering  upon  it,  and  the  pleasant 
face  of  the  supplicant  assumed  its  old  look  of 
wor.dcr  and  perplexity,  as  its  owner,  with  a 
hurried,  agitated  step  left  the  room,  and  saun- 
tered leisurely  down  the  little  path  leading  to 
the  river. 

The  color  faded  out  of  the  check  of  Alice, 
and  she  leaned  heavily  against  the  window,  and 
followed  with  her  eyes  the  slight,  graceful  form 
of  her  Toung  lover,  until  the  dense  trees  shut 
him  from  her  j-inht.  Only  a  little  week  heforc, 
and  she  would  have  hartered  all  her  hopes  of 
earthly  happiness  for  one  word  of  love  from  the 
lips  of  Willie  Wilde.  That  word  had  hecn 
.'poken  with  a  wild,  passionate  vehemence,  which 
could  have  left  no  room  for  a  single  doubt  of  its 
sincerity,  and  yet  she  had  received  it  with  a 
startled,  terrified  glance,  and  a  deprecating  "  I'll 
think  of  it,  Willie,"  which  spoke  of  surprise, 
terror  repugnance,  perhaps — but  not  of  love  ! 
True  he  had  preserved  her  life  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own,  and  she  had  clung  to  him  in  that  hour 
of  gratitude  with  tears  and  sobs,  and  it  might 
have  been  the  glad,  passionate  joy  which  beamed 
from  her  eyes,  as  she  lay  helplessly  upon  his 
bosom,  which  emboldened  him  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  thoughts  that  had  haunted  him  like 
an  unattainable  dream  for  years  of  his  young 
life.  Thtrc  was  a  long  step  between  their  posi- 
tions in  society — the  step  of  poverty.  Willie 
Wilde  was  active,  proud,  ambitious — but  poor  ! 
Alice  Dale,  gentle,  affectionate,  loving — but  an 
heir;  and  if  she  ever  thought  of  her  inheritance 
—  if  she  ever  prided  herself  upon  her  riches  and 
her  power,  it  was,  that  through  their  possession 
she  might — not  win  his  esteem  ;  she  would  have 
scorned  that — but  that  she  might  in  some  way, 
unknown  to  him.  perhaps,  soften  liis  dark  future, 
advance  his  present  interests,  and  make  that 
easy  to  him  which  seemed  so  dilliculi  to  attain — 
the  acijuirement  of  fame  and  popularity  in  the 
artist-life  he  had  chosen.  They  had  been  chil- 
dren together — always  with  that  long  step  of 
poverty  and  pride  between  them — and  Alice  re- 
membered how  she  had  first  seen  him,  a  hand- 
some, passionate  boy,  weeping  upon  his  dead 
mother's  bosom,  refusing  all  attempts  at  con.so- 
lation,  until  Iirr  hand  rested  upon  his,  so  momen- 
tarily that  another  might  almost  have  doubted 
the  proximity,  but  with  him,  it  struck  a  chord 
which  never  after  ceased  to  vibrate  to  her  touch  ; 
a  111  she  remembered,  too,  bow  plcadin;;lv  be  had 
1  urmurtd,  "love  nic,  Allie — I'm  all  alone  now," 
ai.il  she  iiucl  loved  liim  with   a   shy,  girlisli  love. 


which  even  dark  forebodings  of  his  restless, 
wandering  impulses  could  not  subdue — which 
even  the  tongue  of  scandal,  coming  barbed  with 
rumors  of  dissolute  hours,  and  vicious  compan- 
ions, could  not  shake.  She  would  not  judge 
him  as  the  world  judged  him !  AVh}-  should 
she  >  Tlicy  could  onlj-  take  a  pitiless,  scornful 
view  of  his  faults.  She  only  saw  the  sweet  gen- 
tleness which  should  be  extended  to  them.  They 
could  shut  their  eyes  to  a  knowledge  of  his  hu- 
man virtues,  and  see  only  his  human  frailties. 
She  could  only  comprehend  his  virtues,  without 
their  attendant  frailties:  and  so  in  time,  the  love 
of  her  heart  grew  into  blind,  unconscious  idola- 
try. The  less  he  was  to  others,  the  more  he 
became  to  her !  The  less  the  kindness  and  con- 
sideration extended  him  from  those  about  them, 
the  more  assiduous  were  her  attentions  and 
courtesies,  yet  always  stopping  within  the  bounds 
of  fiiendship — always  loving,  yet  never  seeming 
to  love,  until  between  hope  and  fear,  the  heart 
of  the  young  enthusiast  grew  weary  ;  and  to  si- 
lence its  murmurings  he  proposed  a  long  ab- 
sence from  the  village  to  aid  him,  it  was  said,  in 
his  studies. 

And  the  night  had  come — the  last  night  of 
their  pleasant  companionship,  and  he  had  asked 
for  hope  in  the  future — that  future  so  dark  and 
trackless;  he  had  pleaded  for  one  word  of  love  to 
carry  with  him  into  his  voluntary  exile,  and  she 
had  answered  him  carelessly,  coldly — "I'll think 
of  it,  Willie."  If  she  could  have  found  words 
for  the  deep  thoughts  within  her  heart — if  she 
could  have  given  vent  to  the  smothered  wildness 
upon  her  lips,  the  spirit  of  Willie  Wilde  would 
not  have  turned  away  so  bruised  and  chilled, 
but  would  have  sprung  into  hope  and  joy,  like 
a  bird  to  its  wildwood  nest.  If  .she  could  have 
recalled  him,  even,  when  he  had  turned  so  sor- 
rowfully away,  there  might  have  been  something 
of  hopefulness  in  that  slight  act — but  her  coward 
heart  refused  even  that  small  crumb  of  comfort 
to  one  for  whom  she  would  have  died. 

"It  is  because  I  love  him,"'  she  murmured, 
and  the  wild,  passionate  thought  sank  down  into 
her  heart  again,  like  a  pebble  flung  into  a  quiet 
stream.  Loved  him  !  he  might  have  seen  it  in 
the  strange  earnestness  of  her  anxious  eyes — in 
the  violent  throbbings  of  her  troubled  lieart,  and 
more  than  all,  in  the  marble  paleness  which  su- 
perseded the  old,  sudden  blush,  when  he  sjioke 
of  his  departure.  For  hours  and  hours  Alice 
Dale  sat  by  the  open  window  under  the  shadow 
of  the  honeysuckle,  and  the  night  came,  and  the 
moonlight  lay  in  an  unbroken  sheet  over  the 
meadow,  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  river, 
where  its  brilliancy  was  lost  in  a  fringe  of  shad- 
ows. She  leaned  from  the  window,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  earth,  and  over  the  waters.  The 
clear  stars  shone  down  upon  her,  and  the  flowers 
sent  up  their  fragrance  on  the  passing  breeze, 
and  the  waves  glittered  in  the  warm  light;  but 
between  her  aii<l  the  stars,  between  her  and  the 
river,  between  her  and  every  object  in  heaven  or 
on  the  earth,  she  saw  nothing  but  the  dear  form 
of  him  who  had  loved  her  from  infancy  ;  whom 
she  had  loved  from  infancy ;  yet  who,  so  loving 
and  so  cherishing,  she  had  suffered  to  leave  her, 
perhaps  forever,  without  one  word  of  the  kind- 
ness— of  the  affection  thus  struggling  for  utter- 
ance. All  at  once  there  rushed  over  her  spirit  a 
violent  flood  of  regretful  feeling.  What  would 
life  be  to  her,  and  Willie  Wilde  away  1  How 
would  she  bear  the  lonely,  weary  years  which 
must  intervene  before  they  could  meet  again  ? 
What  if  he  should  love  another— not  as  he  had 
loved  her,  but  in  his  yearning  for  companionship, 
some  one  else  should  usurp  her  dominion — 
should  become  his  wife  ?  She  started  imjtetu- 
ously  from  her  reverie,  with  an  echo  of  his  own 
passionate  vehemence,  and  passed  out  upon  the 
same  path  that  he  had  trodden  but  a  moment 
before.  Her  woman's  nature  was  gaining  its 
strength  ;  .she  would  see  him  once  more,  what- 
ever the  I'esult  might  be.  She  felt  a  certain 
shame  in  the  acknowledgement  she  was  about 
to  make  ;  but  she  could  not  part  with  him  ;  only 
let  her  see  him  once  more — only  Itt  her  tell  him 
how  grateful  she  had  been;  how  she  had  loved 
him  from  the  day  she  lay  in  his  arms  when  he 
had  saved  her  from  the  fdlling  tree ;  and  the  fu- 
ture was  in  his  hands — to  do  as  it  [jleased  him ; 
the  best  for  tliem  both.  She  passed  rai)idly  over 
the  rough,  broken  ground — over  the  flowers 
gleaming  in  their  freshened  beauty — over  the 
clinging  bushes  which  lay  between  her  home  and 
the  humble  dwelling  of  Willie  Wilde  ;  for  she 
was  on  a  mission  of  tenderness,  and  tenderness 
gleamed  from  every  object  about  lier.  A  sound 
of  voices  startled  lier  from  her  imaginings.     She 


paused,  .spell-bound  by  the  sight  which  met  her 
earnest  glance.  AVillie  Wilde  stood  leaning 
against  a  tall  tree,  with  his  hands  clasped  in 
those  of  a  yonng  girl  whom  she  had  never  met 
before — a  girl  so  strangely  beautiful,  that  she 
almost  expected  to  see  her  vanish  like  a  dream. 
The  murmur  of  their  words,  but  not  their  im- 
port, reached  her  listening  ears.  They  must 
have  been  of  pleasantness,  for  a  bright  smile 
flashed  over  the  face  of  the  animated  girh  She 
turned  to  retrace  her  steps,  but  her  limbs  refused 
their  office.  She  saw  him  gather  her  more  closely 
in  his  arms,  as  the  incarnation  of  the  old  ideal 
loveliness  which  he  worshipped  in  any  form — 
she  saw  him  press  his  lips  upon  her  checks,  and 
lips,  and  brow,  and  her  own  eyes  closed  away 
from  the  sight;  but  she  knew  that  they  had  part- 
ed, for  she  heard  the  crackling  of  branches  as  ho 
passed  near  her  side,  and  when  she  again  opened 
her  eyes,  she  saw  only  the  river,  and  the  sky,  and 
the  wood,  as  she  had  seen  them  on  that  long 
agone  day  when  Willie  Wilde  had  caught  her 
from  under  the  branches  of  the  falling  tree  ! 

And  he  came  again  the  next  morning,  with 
the  shadow  of  that  lovely  girl's  kiss  fresh  upon 
his  lips,  and  renewed  his  suit  to  Alice  Dale ; 
and  she  received  him  calmly,  coldly,  without  the 
accustomed  blush  which  had  always  heralded 
his  coming.  She  told  him  she  had  thought  of 
it — that  her  affections  were  not  conccntrativc 
enough  to  fix  themselves  upon  one  person,  with 
any  degree  of  safety — that  she  could  not  love 
him  (O,  mockery  of  a  heart  that  could  so  belie 
its  nature  !)  as  he  ought  to  be  loved — as  .she 
should  desire  to  love  the  man  she  married — that 
they  were  better  apart — better  living  free,  and 
in  friendliness,  than  bound  together  by  tics 
which  each  might  wish  at  some  future  period 
were  broken  !  She  told  him  his  happiness  would 
ever  be  dear  to  her — that  whatever  lay  in  her 
power  to  aid  him  he  might  at  all  times  com- 
mand ;  but  not  one  word  of  reproach  escaped 
her  lips  ;  not  one  intimation  of  the  scene  she 
had  witnessed  the  night  previous ;  and  he  turned 
away  with  a  bitter  smile,  refusing  even  the  small 
white  hand  extended  to  bid  him  God  speed. 
She  watched  him  from  the  window,  as  he  passed 
down  the  river  path,  until  her  head  grew  dizzy, 
and  her  eyes  blinded,  and  then  she  saw  no  more 
but  a  jumble  of  trees,  hills  and  rocks,  rolling  to- 
gether in  a  confused  mass.  And  for  weeks  and 
weeks  after,  she  lived  in  a  bewildered  dream — 
conscious  that  loving,  pitying  friends  were 
around  her — conscious  that  kind  voices  were 
murmuring  to  her — but  always  knowing  that  the 
voice  and  the  face  of  Willie  Wilde  were  not  of 
their  number — always  feeling  that  the  one  pres- 
ence needful,  was  missing  until  at  last  her 
senses  assumed  a  more  tangible  form,  and  she 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  although  held 
from  the  grave  by  the  slightest  possible  tenure. 
In  a  few  weeks  more,  she  was  able  to  walk  out 
to  her  accustomed  haunt  by  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  morning  after  morning  found  her  gaz- 
ing into  the  clear  depth  with  eyes  which  saw  not 
cvea  the  pale,  sad  face  mirrored  there  ;  and  as 
the  watched  the  ripples  dancing  first  in  the  light, 
then  in  the  shadow,  she  wondered  if  in  all  their 
seeming  gladness,  they  were  (onscious  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  her  since  the  last  lime 
she  had  paused  to  gaze  upon  their  brightness. 

But  a  deeper,  darker  trial  yet  awaited  her. 
Willie  Wilde  was  to  be  married  to  the  beautiful 
girl,  whose  memory  had  never  left  her  for  a 
moment.  Vague  rumors  of  the  approaching 
nuptials  had  reached  her,  but  not  until  he  came 
himself  and  told  her  of  it,  would  she  credit  the 
announcement,  and  then  she  smiled  a  glad, 
pleased  smile,  and  Willie  Wilde  thought  of  it, 
and  pondered  over  it,  and  at  last  felt  sure  that 
none,  of  all  his  fi  lends,  felt  happier  for  him  than 
did  herself.  He  did  not  hear  the  silent  moan, 
the  unheard  prayer  for  strength,  the  wrestling 
with  the  strong  spirit  for  that  forced  assumption 
of  calmness,  wbicli  seemed  so  real  ;  he  only  saw 
the  outer  placidity  wliich  had  drifted  over  her 
heart,  like  the  waves  over  the  shattered  wreck, 
and  so  seeing,  he  could  not  dream  of  the  ruin 
beneath.  And  the  morning  came  for  the  con- 
summation (if  that  union  which  was  to  set  the 
seal  of  despair  forever  upon  the  tomb  of  hope ; 
and  her  sinothered  wildness  and  suffering  had 
caused  a  slight  fever,  which  would  keep  her 
within  doors.  She  sent  her  congratulations  to 
the  happy  pair — was  too  ill,  unfortunately,  to 
attend  the  ceremony — would  pray  for  their  h;ip- 
pincss  now  and  forever — but  that  her  strength 
would  not  allow  her  to  indulge  her  wishes. 

The  morning  came,  and  the  marriage-peal 
sounded  joyfully  ujion  tlie  still  air,  and  over  the 


village,  and  was  echoed  among  the  far-off  hills. 
With  a  restless,  tottering  step  she  hnrried  to  the 
window,  and  gazed  anxiously  up  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  village  chnrcb.  Groups  of  happy 
faces  were  peering  curiously  in  at  the  open  door, 
and  beyond  them  all  she  could  see  the  bride  and 
groom,  in  their  triumphant  beauty,  standing  be- 
fore the  sacred  altar.  The  bells  had  ceased  to 
vibrate — there  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moments, 
and  then  the  glad  chant  of  the  organ  told  too 
truly  that  all  was  over !  In  another  moment, 
the  same  smiling  faces  were  hurrying  from  the 
church,  and  taking  the  different  paths  to  their 
village  hoircs.  The  sun  which  had  shone  so 
brilliantly  all  the  morning  became  obscured  ;  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  fell  gloomily  across  the 
meadow,  and  when  the  carriage  which  contained 
the  wedded  pair  flashed  rapidly  past,  she  crept 
from  her  concealment,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  aa 
those  weep  and  pray  who  have  seen  the  last  star 
fade  from  their  shrouded  sky  of  happiness  ! 

Only  He  who  reads  all  hearts,  knew  how  wildly 
and  bitterly  Alice  Dale  pleaded  with  him  for 
death,  on  that,  to  her,  fearful  morning ;  and  yet 
she  lived  through  it  all !  Through  the  agonizing 
desire  for  the  companionship  lost  to  her  forever 
— through  the  knowledge  that  her  still  un- 
conquered  love  was  basest  crime — through  the 
certainty,  that  in  the  cold  dark  world  she  had 
looked  her  last  upon  happiness — and  O,  more 
than  all,  through  the  trial  of  meeting  him  day 
by  day  the  husband  of  another, — she  had  lived 
through  it  all — and  through  years  of  loneliness, 
uncbeered  by  a  single  gleam  of  sunshine.  True, 
everybody  loved  her  as  something  more  than 
mortal,  she  was  so  humble,  so  self-sacrificing. 
Her  home  was  by  the  side  of  the  sutfering  and 
the  sorrowful — her  energies  were  devoted  to 
winning  for  tho^e  about  her  the  blessing  she 
never  could  enjoy  herself — happiness.  The  de- 
serving poor  were  relieved  by  her  bounty — the 
sick  were  nursed  by  her  own  hands !  Every- 
where that  good  could  be  eflfected  were  the  steps 
of  Alice  Dale  directed,  through  calm  or  storm. 
But  a  change  was  at  hand,  which  would  turn  the 
current  of  her  feelings  into  another  channel. 
The  village  had  been  unusually  gay,  and  the 
brilliant,  petted  wife  of  our  artist  Wilde  had 
grown  more  beautiful,  more  brilliant— but  alas, 
for  her  husband,  vain,  frivolous  and  unprinci- 
pled. Home  had  no  longer  any  pleasure  for  her — 
her  husband's  love  no  longer  any  attraction. 
Her  nights  were  passed  in  frivolous  dissipation  ; 
her  days  in  dreamy  inactivity ;  and  Alice  saw  it 
all ;  and  if  the  shadow  of  grief  was  ever  lifted 
from  her  heart,  it  was  when  his  loneliness  and 
his  isolation  made  her  forgetful  of  her  own 
sorrow.  "If  he  had  been  happy,"  she  would 
urge,  in  extenuation  of  her  own  wandering  im- 
pulses— if  he  had  found  peace  and  comfort,  it 
would  have  mattered  little  to  her  whether  she 
lived  or  died  ;  but  to  see  him  so  patiti  t  so  nn 
complaining,  under  the  injuries  heaped  upon 
him  by  the  one  of  all  others  who  should  have 
cherished  him,  made  her  regretful  for  herself — 
regretful  for  the  false  words  she  had  spoken — 
words  which  had  placed  an  irrevocable  bar  be- 
tween their  lives.  And  so  she  lived  on,  day 
after  day,  through  all  her  trials  and  temptations 
— not  daring  to  trust  herself  in  his  presence,  lest 
some  unconscious  word  should  escape  from  his 
lips,  on  which  she  could  hang  the  burthen  of  her 
own  wild  impulses — not  daring  to  look  him  in 
the  face,  lest  he  should  read  the  secret  ntstling 
in  her  heart.  And  the  days  were  dreamy  and 
monotonous,  and  the  years  were  like  the  days, 
always  bringing  with  them  the  same  sensation 
of  despondency. 

It  was  a  clear,  beautiful  morning,  with  the  sun 
laying  in  a  sheet  of  gold  over  the  meadow,  and 
the  birds  singing,  as  if  the  world  there  could  be 
nothing  but  the  echo  of  their  own  joyou'ness, 
when  a  servant  entered,  and  placed  a  letter  in 
the  hand  of  Alice  Dale,  bearing  the  village  post- 
mark. All  the  morning  she  had  sat  mournful 
and  vacant,  hoping  nothiii;;,  and  fearing  noth- 
ing;  but  as  she  gazed  upon  the  well-known 
writing  of  Willie  Wilde,  over  her  spirit  swept 
the  same  wild  torrent  of  grief,  which  flooded  it 
on  the  evening  she  had  seen  him  for  the  first 
time  with  the  beautiful  girl  by  the  brink  of  the 
river.  And  when  that  was  past,  she  opened  the 
letter  which  had  already  become  saturated  and 
blotted  with  her  tears.  There  were  but  few 
lines,  and  those  few  carelessly  and  hastily  written. 

"  Come  to  me,  Alice,"  it  said.  "  You,  who  arc 
so  kind  to  every  one  else,  will  not  refuse  the  plea 
of  an  old  friend.  Little  Willie  is  sull'ering,  dy- 
ing! Of  all  the  miseries  that  have  ever  falh  n 
ujion  my  heart,   this  is   the  heaviest."     She  re- 
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folded  the  letter,  and  sat  jr.iziti'^  vacaiiily-upon 
it^  (lircc  ion.  ''Of  all  the  mUerks  !"  she  inur- 
muie').  He  loo.  then,  had  been  miserable.  lie 
too,  had  sulVered,  perhaps  with  her  own  inten- 
sity of  suffering;  and  she  would  answer  his  ap- 
peal in  juMson,  she  would  sit  by  his  side,  with 
her  wild  love,  guarded  and  smothered  into  seem- 
in"-  death.  She  wo^ild  wateh  with  him,  and  try 
to  soothe  the  sutierings  of  the  bright,  beautiful 
boy,  over  whom  he  had  watehed  with  such  jeal- 
ous tenderness.  Almost  m'  ehanically  she  arose, 
and  attiring  herself  for  walking,  left  the  liousc, 
and  was  soon  at  the  dwelling  of  Willie  Wilde. 
She  had  been  expected,  and  without  an  announce- 
ment she  was  shown  into  a  room  adjoining  the 
one  in  which  the  sick  child  was  placed.  The 
door  was  partially  open,  thus  enabling  her  to 
sec  what  was  passing  within,  herself  unseen. 
The  little  face  was  nestling  down  among  the 
pillows,  so  pale  and  white,  that  but  for  a  percep- 
tible rcsi>iration,  it  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  death  itself;  and  above  it  bent  the  slight, 
gruccful  form,  that  she  remembered  ga?,ing  upon 
with  such  reverence  in  their  days  of  freedom 
and  hapjiiness.  The  reckless  mother  stood  care- 
lessly by  his  side,  ro'jed  for  her  morning  ride 
over  the  hills  to  the  adjacent  village.  An  in- 
stinct of  jealousy  and  dislike  fell  like  a  bar  of 
iron  across  the  heart  of  Alice.  She  felt  wronged, 
oppressed,  and  grieved,  and  was  glad  when  the 
pleading  tones  of  Willie  Wilde  broke  up  the 
bitter  train  of  thought  which  so  pained  her ! 

"Don't  go  out  this  morning,  Emma,'  were 
his  pleading  words  ;  "  you  see  how  pale  and  wan 
he  is." 

"All  fancy,"  replied  the  unfeeling  woman, 
drawing  on  the  remaining  glove,  and  turning 
listlessly  to  the  door.  "The  doctor  says  his 
fever  has  turned,  and  he  only  requires  rest  to 
make  him  well  again.  I'll  make  my  ride  short, 
this  morning,  if  you  like,  though  I  suppose  Mr. 
Wilson  will  scarcely  consent  to  that ;"  and  with 
a  light  laugh  she  left  the  room,  and  was  soon 
seen  from  the  window,  galloping  over  the  hills 
with  her  handsome  escort,  much  to  the  scandal 
of  the  village.  For  a  moment  hcrlmsband  gazed 
after  her  in  blank  amazement,  then  an  unmiti- 
gated contempt  shadowed  his  face,  passing  slow- 
ly away  into  a  feeling  of  deep  sorrow,  as  his 
anxious  eyes  turned  from  the  w^indow  to  rest 
upon  his  suliVring  child.  How  still  and  quiet 
everything  seemed  in  that  lonely  room.  The 
measured  tick,  tick,  of  the  little  clock  upon  the 
mantel-piece,  seemed  more  harsh  and  monoto- 
nous than  ever,  to  the  stricken  man.  He  bent 
over  the  restless  boy,  who  had  been  his  only 
companion  the  three  short  years  of  his  life! 
He  thought  of  the  first  dawn  of  intellect  in  that 
young  mind,  and  how  he  had  nourished  it,  and 
had  striven  to  develop  it  judiciously,  that  in 
after  years  he  might  not  regret  the  charge.  Then, 
by  one  of  tliose  iinpcrceptilile  changes,  which 
we  cannot  control,  his  mind  wandered  hack  into 
the  past.  He  thought  of  Alice  sadly  and  regret- 
fully, and  of  the  ditFcremc  there  might  have 
been  in  his  lot,  had  .she  loved  him  as  he  had 
loved  her — then  came  the  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  the  vision  of  bis  loneliness  and  sorrow — 
the  fear  that  the  only  link  which  bound  him  to 
earth  would  be  broken  by  the  death  of  his  beau- 
tiful boy !  He  looked  around  the  room  with 
his  anxious,  sleepless  eyes,  and  saw  nothing 
written  there  but  the  word  desolation !  He 
looked  upon  the  features  of  his  child,  which  had 
been  imperceptibly  settling  into  a  rigid  calm, 
and  read  too  plainly  that  chilling  syllable — 
death ;  and  with  a  bitter  moan  he  clasped  his 
arms  around  the  sensclcs;  form  of  his  dead  idol, 
and  wept  as  if  his  heart  was  broken  !  And  what 
of  Alice  *  Pile  as  the  lifeless  boy  upon  the  bed, 
she  stood  looking  upon  that  man  and  his  des- 
pair, and  in  the  whole  wide  world  she  saw  noth- 
ing else — comprehended  nothing  else,  but  that 
he  was  grieved.  With  an  irresistible  impulse, 
such  as  must  have  visited  every  heart  at  some 
moment,  she  glided  to  his  side,  and  clasping  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  murmured,  "  dear,  dear 
Willie !"  Her  spirit  was  so  broken,  her  heart 
was  so  wild,  that  there  was  room  for  but  one 
idea  in  her  soul — to  share  his  grief,  if  possible — 
if  not,  at  least  to  soothe  its  bitterness. 

"  If  my  own  heart's  blood  would  bring  him 
back  to  you,  Willie — if  my  own  life  could  restore 
the  life  of  your  darling  boy,  you  know  how  soon 
it  would  ho  given." 

Willie  Wilde  started  from  his  scat,  with  a 
wild,  glad  exclamation  of  joy,  and  caught  her 
suddenly  to  his  bosom !  He  had  hoped  in  the 
years  that  were  gone  that  she  had  loved  him — 
now  he  knew  it — was  sure  of  it — the  secret  was 


revealed — revealed  in  such  a  fierce  storm  of 
grief,  that  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  disbelieve 
it !  She  might  shrink  from  him  now,  as  s-hcdid 
indeed — no  matter;  he  knew  she  loved  him! 
She  had  clung  to  him  with  an  unmistakable  im- 
pulse !  She  had  repented  it,  but  she  loved  him 
— had  loved  him,  through  all  the  years  of  their 
estrangement,  and  he  held  her  in  his  grasp,  so 
madly  joyful,  so  fiercely  triumphant,  that  her 
efforts  to  escape  him  were  worse  than  useless ! 

"  Don't  fear  me,  Alice,"  he  said.  "  Don't  fear 
me !  Sit  beside  me,  and  lay  your  head  upon 
my  arm.  No  luirm  can  come  of  it.  Love  mc, 
as  one  tortured,  isolated  human  soul  can  love 
another!  Don't  struggle,  Alice  I  You  love 
mc  !  You  cannot  take  that  knowledge  from 
mc — it  is  in  your  heart  and  mine,  darling — only 
in  your  heart  and  mine,  and  yoti  will  not  weigh 
our  happiness  against  the  scruples  of  an  ill- 
judging  world.  By  your  own  loving  heart,  by 
the  memory  of  the  long  gone  years,  do  not  leave 
me  to  bear  up  alone  under  the  double  burthen  of 
death  and  isolation."  And  so  he  pleaded  with  the 
yielding  girl,  and  she,  reproaching  herself  for 
lack  of  command,  reproaching  herself  for  loving 
where  loving  was  sin,  still  loved  on,  still  sinned 
on,  and  wept  and  clung  to  his  bosom,  as  she 
had  wept  and  clung  on  the  day  he  had  saved 
her  from  the  falling  tree.  Neglected  as  he  had 
been — slighted  as  he  had  been — crushed  as  he 
had  been,  he  was  more  idolized  in  that  woman's 
heart,  there  in  his  loneliness,  than  he  ever  could 
have  been  in  a  brighter  sphere  !  A  low,  mock- 
ing laugh  awakened  them  from  their  delicious 
dream,  and  in  the  open  door  they  saw  the  bril- 
liant f.ice  of  the  young  wife.  A  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  horror  followed  u])on  their  momen- 
tarj' joy.  She  saw  a  pistol  gleaming  in  the  up- 
raised hand  of  Emma  Wilde ;  she  heard  the 
loud  report  echoing  through  the  room  ;  she  saw 
the  blood  gushing  from  a  fresh  wound,  as  Willie 
fell  from  hi.-  sent. 

"  Alice  !  Alice  !  wake  up,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 
how  pale  you  are !  what  are  you  dreaming 
about  ^"  exclaimed  the  familiar  voice  of  Willie 
Wilde,  as  he  shook  the  agitated  sleeper  gently 
by  the  arm. 

" "  Willie !  Willie  !  O,  my  God !  O,  Heavenly 
Father !  save  him — the  sin  was  mine — save  him 
— save — Willie — "  and  the  eyes  unclosed  so 
wildly,  that  her  companion  began  to  fear  that 
she  was  in  reality  insane. 

"  Alice,  Alice — rouse  yourself  Look  at  me  !"' 
And  she  did  look  at  him,  and  the  quiet,  reserved 
girl  flung  her  arms  passionately  around  liiin,  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  You  are  not  hurt,  V.'illie  ?"  she  sobbed. 

"  Hurt !  no — what  should  harm  ire  V 

"  And  the  lovely  girl,  and  the  unhappy  mar- 
riage— " 

"  Must  have  been  a  dream,  Alice,  if  I  was  con- 
cerned in  it." 

"  And  the  heartless  mother — and  the  dead 
boy — " 

"  All  the  shadows  of  a  dream,  dear !" 

"  And  how  came  you  here,  again  ?" 

"  You  said  you  would  '  think  of  it,'  and  I  left 
you  to  you''  musings;  and  when  I  returned,  you 
were  asleep,  with  your  hand  upon  the  window- 
sill — so  I  sat  down  and  watclied  you,  until  you 
grew  so  restless  and  feverish,  and  then  I  awoke 
you." 

"  I  have  thought  of  it,  Willie  !  0,  such  a 
dream-warning — such  a  frightful  dream-warn- 
ing !  Never  say  again  that  there  is  nothing  in 
dreams.  I  have  lived  four  years  of  such  misery 
— such  years  as  I  should  live,  if — if — "  she  could 
not  i)rocecd.  for  the  rapid  blood  of  consciousness 
flooded  her  face  again,  and  Willie,  no  longer 
perplexed  to  read  it,  drew  her  gently  to  a  scat 
by  his  side,  and  before  he  left  her,  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  not  leave  the  village  until  she 
could  be  his  travelling  companion. 

And  the  four  years  have  passed  away,  as  they 
did  in  Alice's  dream — with  this  ditference — these 
have  been  as  purely  happy,  as  those  were  truly 
wretched  ;  and  Alice  lives  with  her  giCtcd  hus- 
band in  a  little  cottage,  where  the  roses  clamber 
luxuriantly  all  through  the  pleasant  summer. 
And  she  thinks  of  her  happiness,  with  a  grateful, 
loving  heart,  and  pities  those  about  her,  who  are 
less  comfortable,  even  though  their  own  faults 
should  be  the  occasion  of  their  discomfort.  In 
the  long  days,  she  sits  by  her  husband,  while  he 
labors  with  his  pencil,  and  reads  to  him,  for  she 
is  a  pretty,  sensible  reader;  and  sometimes  he 
pauses  in  his  work,  and  lays  his  hand  caressingly 
upon  her  head,  and  then  she  looks  up,  with  the 
old  time  rapid  blush  upon  her  face,  and  he 
smiles  :  for.  although  she  savs  nothing,  he  knows 


she  is  thinking  of  her  dream,  and  wondering  how 
she  could  ever  imagine,  even  in  sleep,  that  a 
woman  could  have  him  by  her,  day  by  day,  and 
not  love  him.  And  he  is  vain  of  her  preference, 
and  proud  of  his  pretty  wife,  and  the  neighbors 
all  say,  "what  an  admirable  match — what  a  con- 
siderate husband,  and  wliat  a  paragon  of  a  wife." 
But  they  do  not  know  that  her  dream  of  years 
taught  her  to  be  gentle  and  watchful,  to  practise 
meekness  and  forbearance  towards  all  her  race, 
and,  most  of  all,  towards  the  graceful,  handsome 
husband,  of  whom  she  is  so  fond.  And  a  noble 
looking  boy,  with  rolling  hair,  and  dancing  blue 
eyes,  like  his  father  Willie's,  has  been  added  to 
the  family.  And  Alice  prays  night  and  morn- 
ing, that  she  may  not  love  him  too  well — that 
she  may  not  make  an  earthly  idol  of  him ;  for 
then  she  might  be  puni.shed  for  her  sin,  by  seeing 
him  lay  cold  and  dead  before  her,  like  the  boy  of 
her  dream,  whom  he  so  much  resembles.  But 
many  more  years  have  come  and  gone,  and  on 
pleasant  days  the  sunlight  still  lays  in  its  un- 
broken sheet  upon  the  meadow,  the  gem  of  a 
wife  is  still  in  its  cottage  sitting,  and  neither 
sorrow,  change,  nor  death  has  broken  in  upon  the 
liappy  group  that  gather  around  the  hearthstone 
of  our  village  artist,  Willie  Wilde. 


[Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 
STARLKillT  Oi\'  THE  OCEAN. 

BY    KENNETH    SINCLAIK. 

As  yonder  planet's  silver  ray, 

Itefiec'ted  from  the  .'Jky, 
Doth  mildly  on  the  waters  play. 

That  far  heueath  it  lie — 

So  once,  descending  from  above, 
With  radiant,  lustrous  li^ht. 

Came  the  heaven-born  spirit,  love, 
To  make  my  pathway  bright. 

As  on  that  star  but  now  was  cast 
A  cloud  that  hid  it"!  beam  : 

So  o'er  my  heart  a  sh.adow  past. 
That  quick  destroyed  love's  dream. 

But,  as  before,  that  .star  shall  shine 

Far  down  upon  the  main  ; 
While  nevermore  this  heart  of  mine 
Its  lost  love  can  regain. 
Baltimore,  MJ.,  March,  1862. 


EDUCATIOX  l\-  AMKRK'A. 

It  is  by  ihe  attention  it  pays  to  public  educa- 
tion that  tlie  original  character  of  Amcri<-an  civ- 
ilization is  placed  in  its  clearest  light.  Schools 
were  established  by  law  in  every  township, 
obliging  the  inhabitants,  under  pain  of  heavy 
fines,  to  sujjport  them.  Schools  of  a  superior 
kind  were  founded  in  ihe  same  manner  as  in  the 
more  populous  distiicts.  The  municipal  author- 
ities were  bound  to  enforce  the  sending  of  chil- 
dren to  school  by  their  parents  ;  they  were  cm- 
j)Owcrcd  to  inflict  those  fines  upon  all  who  re- 
fused compliance;  and  in  case  of  continued  re- 
sistance, society  asjumcd  the  place  of  the  parent, 
and  deprived  the  father  of  those  natural  rights 
which  tic  used  to  so  bad  a  purpose.  At  this  very 
titne  (in  the  year  16.50),  those  principles  wliicii 
were  scorned  or  unknown  by  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, were  proclaimed  in  the  deserts  of  the  New 
World,  and  were  accepted  as  the  future  creed  of 
a  great  people.  The  boldest  theories  of  the  hu- 
man rei  son  were  jutt  into  practice  bj'  a  commu- 
nity so  humble  that  not  a  statesman  condescend- 
ed to  attend  to  it,  and  a  legislation  without  a 
precedent  was  produced  off-hand  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  citizens. — De  Tocquevitle. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
A IV    APPKAl,. 

BY   W.    A.    FOGQ. 

G«ntle  Nelly,  fairy  creature. 

How  I  miss  thy  airy  form  ; 
How  thine  every  well-known  feature, 

And  thy  heart  so  kind,  so  warm  ! 

How  thy  merry  ringing  laughter, 
All  so  free  from  grief  and  care ; 

And  thy  voice,  so  sweet  and  gentle. 
As  the  songs  of  angels  are  ! 

Dearest  Nelly,  cold  and  dreary, 

Long  and  wearisome,  to  me. 
Is  the  path  of  life  to  follow. 

When  attended  not  by  thee. 

Linger  not,  then,  I  beseech  thee, 

Far  from  me  no  longer  stray  ; 
For  the  world  .seems  cold  and  cheerless. 

Loved  one,  when  thou  art  away. 

Eliot,  Me.,  Marrh,  1852. 

(;eolo«;v. 

Great  Pan  is  dead,  but  the  monntains  arc  not 
voiceless;  upon  their  stone  tablets  we  may  read, 
if  we  will  but  observe  the  story  of  the  earth's 
mutations,  the  history  of  creations  which  existed 
during  those  vast  ages  when  the  earth  was  un- 
dergoing the  changes  necessary  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  garden  in  which  man  was  created  a 
reasoning  being  — British  Q'larttr/i/  Het^eu: 


BI.\<iE\  0\  THE  RHI.\E. 

We  but  seldom  publish  sclecte<l  poems  in  the 
Pic'orial,  as  we  have  quite  as  much  original  mat- 
ter as  we  can  find  room  for;  but  we  give  below 
a  beautiful  piece  of  versification  and  sentiment 
by  Mrs.  NouTox — too  fine,  altogether,  for  our 
readers  to  miss.    It  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water 

A  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers  : 

There  was  lack  of  woman'anursing,  there  was  dearth  of 

woman's  tears; 
But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  his  life-blood  elibod 

away. 
And  bent  with  pitying  glances,  to  hear  what  he  might 

say  ; 
The  dviiig   soldier  faltered,  as  he  took   that  comrade's 

hand. 
And  he  said,  '■  I  never  more  shall  see  my  own,  my  native 

land  ; 
Take  a  message  and  a  token  to  some  distant  friends  of 

mine. 
For  1  was  born  at  Bingen — at  Bingen  on  the  Khinc. 

"  Tell  my  brotliers  and  companions,  when  they  m<et  and 

crowd  around. 
To  hear  my  mournful   story,  in  the  pleasant  vineyard 

ground. 
That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely— and  that  when  the  day 

was  done. 
Full  many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale,  beneath  the  setting 

sun. 
And  mid.st  the  dead  and  dying,  were  some  grown  old  in 

wars  — 
The  death  wounds  on  their  gallant  breasts,  the  last  of 

many  scars  : 
But  souHi  were  young  and  suddenly  beheld  life's  mom 

decline. 
And  one   bail  come  from    Bingen— fair  Bingen  on   the 

Khine ! 

"  Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  sons  shall  comfort  her  old 

age, 
For  I  was  still  a  truant  bird  that  thought  his  home  a  cage  ; 
For  my  fither  was  a  soldier,  and  even  when  :i  child 
My  heart  leaped  forth  to  hear  him  tell  of  struggles  fierce 

and  wild ; 
And  when  he  died,  and  left  us  to  divide  his  scanty  board, 
I  let  them  take  whate'er  they  would— but  kept  my  father's 

sword  ; 
And  with  bin  ish  love  I  hung  it  where  the  bright  light  used 

to  shine. 
On  the  cottage  wall  at  Bingen — calm  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 

"  Tell  my  sister  not  to  weep  for  me,  and  snb  with  drooping 

head. 
When  the  troops  come  marching  home  again,  with  glad 

an<J  gallant  tread. 
But  to  l«ik  upon  them  proudiv,  with  a  calm  and  steadfast 

eye. 
For  her  brother  was  a  soldier,  too,  and  not  afraid  to  die ; 
And  if  a  coninidc  .seek  her  love.  I  ask  her  in  my  name 
To  listen  to  him  kindly,  without  regret  or  shame; 
And  to  hang  the  old  sword  in  its  place,  my  father's  sword 

and  mine. 
For  the  honor  of  old  Bingen — dear  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 

"  There 's  another — not  a  sister — in  happy  days  gone  bv, 
You  d  have  known  her  by  the  merriment  that  sparkled  in 

her  eye  ; 
Too  innocent  for  coquetry — too  fond  for  idle  scorning  ; 
O,  friend  I    I   fear    the  lightest  heart  makes  sometimes 

heaviest  mourning. 
Tell  her  the  last  night  of  my  life— (for  ere  this  moon  be 

riten. 
My  body  will  be  ont  of  pain,  my  soul  be  out  of  prison.) 
1  dreamed  I  stood  with  licr  and  saw  the  jellow  sunlight 

shine 
On   the  vine-clad  hills  of  Bingen — fair  Bingen  on   the 

Rhine, 

"  I  saw  the  blue  Rhine  sweep  along — I  heard  or  seemed  to 

hear 
The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  chorus  sweet  and 

clear  : 
And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and  up  the  slanting  hill, 
The  echoing  chorus  sounded,  through  the  evening  calm 

and  .still ; 
And  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  on  mo,  as  wo  passed  with 

friendly  talk, 
Dofl^n  many  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  well-remembered 

walk  : 
And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  cotfidingly  in  mine — 
But  we  "II  meet  no  more  at  BiLgen — loved  Bingen  on  the 

Rhine.''' 

His  voice  grew  faint  and  hoarse — his  g:asp  was  childish 

weak — 
Ills  eyes  put  on  a  dying  look — he  sighed  and  ceased  to 

speak ; 
His  comrade  bent  to  lift  him,  but  the  spark  of  life  had 

tied ; 
The  soldier  of  the  I^egion  in  a  foreign  land  was  dead ! 
And  the  .soft  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly  she  looked 

down 
On  the  red  sand  of  the  battle  field  with  bloody  corpses 

strown  ; 
Yes,  calmly  on  that  dreadful  scene,  her  pale  light  seemed 

to  shine. 
As  it  shone  on  distant  Bingen — fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine ! 


HO\OR  YOtR   FOREFATHERS. 

Glory!  Happiness!  great  words,  great  things! 
but  neither  to  all  men  nor  to  all  nations  are  these 
possible;  and  if  we  honor  but  them,  neglecting 
obscure  energy,  truth  and  abnegation,  we  run 
great  risk  in  drying  up  the  source  of  glory  and 
happiness.  If,  therefore,  we  are  truly  serious  in 
our  devotion  to  Humanity,  we  shall  fed  a  deep 
touching  respect  even  for  its  "  darkest  age  " — we 
shall  feel  somewhat  as  we  do  when  our  fathers 
take  us  on  their  loving  knees,  and  tell  us  of  the 
days  when  they  were  young,  wilful,  fooling  and 
erring  ! — Foreign  lin-iew. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictoi-ial.] 
TO  MART. 

BY   CHAHLES    K     BATXS. 

My  heart  for  thee  one  wish  would  breathe, 
That  fate  her  brightest  chain  might  wrcalht 

Around  thy  hours ; 
And  strew  thy  pathway  all  along. 
In  private  life  or  bu.sy  throng. 

With  fairest  flowers. 

May  CO  sad  note  from  sorrow  wruag, 
Ere  mingle,  Mary,  with  thy  song, 

On  this  lone  shore  ; 
And  when  thy  earthly  scng  is  ended, 
May  it  with  angel  notes  bo  blended, 
Forevermore. 
Ktw  York,  ibrch,  1^2. 
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M4X    .^lAKKTZER 

Was  born  in  Austria,  and  is  about  thirty  years 
of  age ;  and  his  quick  hhie  eye,  ghineing,  lijrh*- 
ning-like,  from  ol)icet  to  object,  never  resting 
for  an  instant  quietly  inl'any  direction,  gives 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  that  intellectual  ac- 
tivity whicli  is  his  strongest  characteristic.  Mr. 
Maretzek  came  to  this  country  about  four  years 
ago  from  London,  where  he  had  been  ergueed 
tor  some  time  as  conductor  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  and  where  he  was  an  immense  favorite. 
The  management  whidi  imported  him  having 
broken  down,  he  was  left  the  alternative  of  re- 
turning to  Europe  or  assuming  the  management 
of  the  Italian  opera  here.  He  chose  the  latter 
course,  and  although  surrounded  and  hemmed 
in  by  difficulties  on  every  side,  and  with  a 
gloomy  and  darksome  pro-pect  for  the  future,  yet 
in  his  ambition  to  be  the  moans  of  permanently 
establishing  the  Italian  opera  in  this  country, 
and  of  doing  something  to  assist  in  conducting 
the  taste  of  the  musical  public,  he  embarked  his 
whole  fortune  in  the  attempt. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  Mr.  Maretzek  married 
Mdle.  Bertucca,  a  pleasing  actress  and  delight- 
ful vocalist  of  the  warbling  school,  who  had  been 
ergaged  in  Paris  to  divide  with  Signorini  Truffi 
the  heading  business  of  the  Italian  opera.  Their 
union  has  thus  far  been  a  peculiarly  happy  one  ; 
and  indeed  with  so  much  talent,  so  much  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  so  much  beauty,  and  so 
many  social  vinues,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  that  the  most  fastidious  of  men  could 
be  other  than  happy  as  the  husband  of  Madame 
Bertucca  Maretzek.  The  management  of  Mr. 
Maretzek  has  been  characterized  by  indomitable 
energy,  scrupulous  punctuality  towards  both  ar- 
tists and  public,  and  a  liberal  and  ambiiious 
spirit  in  everything  that  he  has  undertaken. 


THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHIIVGTOIV. 

Upon  this  and  the  next  page  we  give  a  view 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  together  with  a 
highly  graphic  representation  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  the  House  of  Kcprcscntatives  of 
the  United  States.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
Capitol  was  laid  bv  General  Washington  on  the 
4th  day  of  July,  179.3.  It  is  built  of  a  pale  freo- 
stone,  obtained  from  a»quarry  ncir  Acquia 
Creek,  in  Virgmia,  auOrpaintcd  white.  The 
length  of  the  entire  building  from  north  to  south, 
is  3.'i2  feet,  4  inches.  In  this  direction,  it  is  di- 
vided into  three  princijial  parts.  The  centre 
portion,  on  the  principal  floor,  is  occupied  by  a 
<ircular  vestibule  or  rotunda,  90  feet  in  diame- 
t'T,  surmounted  by  a  dome  122  1-2  feet  higli. 
From   the   rotunda,   passages    radiate,   leading 
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to    the   floor,  ga 
ate,  in  the  north 
Representatives 
library,  which  oc 
front.     The  entri 


Icries,  and  offices  of  the  Set- 
wing  ;  to  those  of  the  House  of 
in  the  south  wing,  and  to  thu 
cupies  a  projection  on  the  west 
iiice  to  the  rotunda,  on  the  east, 


is  from  apor'ico  of  UiO  feet  width,  composed  of 
fi:iely-proportioned  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  of  .'!0  feet  height,  supporting  a  highly- 
wrought  entablature  and  pediment,  the  tympa- 
num of  which  is  ornamented  with   sculpture    in 


bas-relief.  The  portico  is  approached  by  a  spa- 
cious flight  of  stone  steps,  flanked  by  massive 
cheek-blocks.  Both  halls  of  legislation,  which 
are  in  the  second  or  principal  story,  are  finished 
in  a  semicircular  form,  with  seats  for  the  mem- 
bers facing  the  chairs  of  the  presiding  oflicers, 
which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  straight  side. 
That  of  the  Senate,  located  at  the  east  front  of 
the  north  wing,  is  74  f  et  in  its  greatest  length ; 
that  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  occupying 
the  main  portion  of  the  south  wing,  96  feet  within 
the  bar.  Both  are  surmounted  by  arched  ceil- 
ings and  domes,  through  which  they  are  lighted. 
P'ach  hall  is  surroundt-d  by  galleries  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  spectators.  The  architectural 
order  of  the  building  is  Roman-Corinthian;  pi- 
lasters peculiar  to  that  ornate  order  are  intro- 
duced upon  all  sides  of  the  structure.  Various 
portions  of  the  building  are  ornamented  by  rich 
specimens  of  art,  in  painting,  statuary,  and 
fresco,  illustrative  of  features  or  signal  events  in 
the  history  of  our  government,  or  of  our  charac- 
ter and  objects  as  a  nation.  The  building  has, 
however,  been  found  to  be  defective,  and  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  that  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment it  was  designed  to  accommodate  ;  and,  for 
i-everal  years,  the  subject  of  a  new  Capitol,  or 
additions  to  the  presmt,  has  been  contemplated. 
Accordingly  at  the  session  of  1849-.'50,  there  was 
appropriated  '■  for  the  extension  of  the  Capiiol, 
according  to  such  plan  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  under  his  di- 
rection by  such  architect  as  he  may  appoint  to 
execute  the  same  "  A  number  of  plans  were  i-ub- 
mitted  to  the  President,  many  of  them  possess 
ing  merit,  and  some  of  them  strongly  advocated 
From  them,  in  June  last,  he  made  selection 
of  one  submitted  by  Mr.  T.  U.  Walter,  a  distin- 
guished architect  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  i)lan.  The  corner- 
stone of  this  extension  was  laid  by  President 
Fillmore,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1851.  The  work 
has  since  been  prosecuted  with  much  vigor,  to 
the  extent  of  the  appropriation,  and  already  the 
progress  made  presents  quite  an  object  of  at- 
traction and  admiration.  Tho  extension  of  the 
Capitol,  under  this  plan  will  consist  of  the  addi- 
tion of  two  wings  (see  engraving)  at  the  ends  of 
the  present  building,  with  which  they  will  be 
connected  by  corridors  44  feet  long  and  50  feet 
wide.  The  wings  are  to  be  each  14.3  feet  from 
north  to  south,  by  238  feet  from  east  to  west, 
exclusive  of  the  porticoes  and  steps.  The  entire 
length  of  the  whole  building,  when  completed, 
will  be  751  feet,  including  porticoes  and  steps  ; 
its  area  on  the  ground  153,112  superficial  feet, 
or  over  three  and  a  half  acres, — the  additions 
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REPRESENTATION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    CAPITOL,    AT    WASHINGTON,    WITH    THE    NEW   WINGS. 

covering   y2,000  feet,  or  over  two  acres.  These  composition  with  the  present  structure.     They  three  hundred  seats  within  the  bar,  and,  it  is  he-  House,   for  those  privileged  to  enter  u|  on  the 

additions  lire  to  be  constructed  of  wliite  inarl>le.  will    contain    nearly    one   hundred    additional  lieved,  ample  accommodations  on   the   floor  for  floor.     The  jjalleries  to   each  will  be   arranged 

The  general  style  of  architecture  will  be  consist-  rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  committees  and  all  privileged  persons.     The  Senate  Hall,  which  to  aeconiinod.tte  l)et.veen  one  and  two  thousand 

ent  with  that  of  the  present  building,  with  such  other  purposes  connected  with  legislation.     The  will  oecujjy  the  west  front  of  the  north  wing,  spectators.     Each  wing  will  have  a  large  and 

projod ions  and  porticoes  upon  all  the  discon-  new  Representative  Hall,  which  will  be  located  will  have  one  hundred  scats  within  the  bar,  and  elegant  portico  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mem- 

nected   sides  as  tend  to  produce  an  agreeable  in  the  second  story  of  the  south  wing,  will  have  space,  correspondingly  with   that  of  the  other  bers  of  the  two  Houses. 
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[AVritten  for  Gleason's  Tictf  ial.] 
THE  LAST  PLAGUE  OF  ^GYPT. 

BY   CAROLINE  A.    HATDEN. 

Yet  once  a^ain,  0  Egypt  I  thus  saith  the  mighty  God, 
And  ye  shall  bend  beneath  the  power  of  my  chastising 

rod; 
Not  as  in  days  gone  by,  when  plagues  were  poured  upon 

thy  land. 
But  mightier  now  shall  be  the  blow  of  my  avenging  hand. 

At  midnight,  shall  a  cry  arise  !  a  cry  ne'er  heard  before, 
The  echo  of  whose  thrilling  voice  shall  reach  from  shore 

to  shore ; 
And  ye  shall  list  with  breaking  hearts  to  that  despairing 

blast, 
For  it  shall  not  be  heard  again,  while  time  on  earth  shjll 

last. 

The  destroying  angel  shall  go  forth,  and  in  that  hour  of 

gloom, 
With  one  broad  sweep  shall  strew  your  land  with  victims 

for  the  tomb ; 
From  your  proud  monarch's  palace  halls  to  the  lowliest 

peasant's  shed, 
Shall  the  wailing  voice  of  grief  be  heard  o'er  Egypt's  first 

born  dead. 

And  ye  who  quailed  not  when  my  hand  brought  desolation 

nigh, 
And  your  devoted  land  was  swept  with  judgments  from  on 

high; 
■When  darkness  thick  and  terrible,  like  a  demon,  shrouded 

day, 
And  in  sullen  gloom  you  waited  till  the  shadow  passed 

away. 

Say,  will  ye  shrink  not  now  beneath  this  heaviest  blow  of 
all, 

When  the  plague  spot  reddening  on  each  cheek,  your  fair- 
est flowers  shall  fall ; 

When  you  gaze  upon  your  earliest  born,  by  death's  cold 
band  laid  low. 

Will  ye  not  bend  your  iron  will,  atd  let  my  people  go? 
Cohasselt,  Mass.,  March,  1852. 

, <      ^w*      > 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PRISONER'S  SECRET. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  PAST. 
BT    FRANCIS   A.  DHRIVAGE. 

On  a  sultry  evening  of  July,  1789,  two  wo- 
men were  seated  together  in  a  small  apartment 
of  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  in  the 
city  of  Paris.  One  of  them  was  a  person  of 
middle  age,  who,  notwithstanding  the  poverty 
of  her  attire,  had  the  mien  and  bearing  of  a  lady. 
Her  companion  was  a  young  girl  of  the  middling 
or  lower  classes,  dressed  with  great  simplicity, 
but  with  that  exquisite  taste  that  characterizes 
all  Parisian  women.  The  beauty  of  her  features 
was  enhanced  by  ihe  luxuriance  of  her  dark 
brown  tresses,  which  descended  in  waving  curls 
upon  her  graceful,  sloping  shoulders,  undis- 
figured  by  the  use  of  powder,  then  worn  by  all 
women  of  rank  and  fashion.  Beautiful  as  the 
young  gill  was,  the  expression  of  her  face  was 
melancholy  ;  and  her  sunken  cheeks  gave  evi- 
dence either  of  ill  health  or  privation.  Equally 
wan  and  wobegone  was  her  more  aged  com- 
panion. 

The  apartment  they  occupied  was  furnislied 
only  with  a  rough  dcal-tablc  and  a  few  chairs. 
Tlicre  was  neither  carpet  nor  rug  upon  the  bare 
planks  ;  nor  was  there  any  curtain  to  the  sirgle 
narrow  window.  The  only  ornament  in  the 
room  was  a  portrait  of  a  strikingly  handsome 
man  of  middle  age,  the  manly  beauty  of  his 
countenance  marred  only  by  a  sear  ovtr  his 
right  eye,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  genth  man 
of  the  preceding  reign  (that  of  Louis  XV). 
Beside  tliis  portrait  hung  an  old  cavalry  sabre. 
"  Midnight  has  strack,"  said  the  elder  lady, 
"  and  yet  Victor  has  not  returned.  O,  if  harm 
has  happened  to  him,  I  can  no  longer  bear  up 
against  the  ])ressure  of  my  troubles  !  There  have 
been  di-turbances  in  the  streets  to-day,  and  Vic- 
tor has  been  absent  since  the  morning.  He  may 
have  fallen  beneath  the  sabres  of  the  German 
hirelings." 

"  Belter  die  so  than  perish  by  inches  of  starva- 
tion !"  answered  the  young  girl,  bitterly.  "  Wlint 
hope  is  there  for  the  poor  in  these  days  of  trou- 
ble f  There  is  no  work — no  money.  And 
even  if  both  were  plenty,  there  is  no  bread  to  be 
obtamod." 

"  It  is  dreadful,"  said  the  elder  lady.  "  The 
court,  revelling  in  luxury  at  Versailles,  calmly 
resolves  to  starve  rebellious  Paris.  It  cannot  be 
that  the  queen  is  insensible  to  our  sufferings." 

"  Ask  Victor,  if  you  doubt,"  replied  the  girl. 
"  Tlie  king  is  weak  but  good-hearted  ;  lie  feels 
for  his  people  ;  the  Austrian  (jncen  cares  nothing 
for  n<." 

"  Hark  !"  cried  Madame  Liifont — for  that  was 


the  name  of  the  elder  lady ;  ''  I  hear  a  footstep 
on  the  stair,  Julie." 

"It  is  Victor!"  exclaimed  Julie,  the  blood 
mounting  to  her  sunken  cheeks. 

'•Mother,  dear  mother!"  «ied  a  young  man, 
entering  at  the  moment  she  spoke,  '■  I  have 
brought  something  worth  striving  for" 

He  set  down  a  basket,  covered  with  a  cloth, 
on  the  table. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Julie. 
"  Bread,"  replied  the  young  man,  throwing 
himself  upon  a  stool,  and  wiping  his  forehead  as 
he  spoke.  "  I  should  have  been  murdered  had 
the  contents  of  this  basket  been  known.  God 
alone  knows  when  and  where  this  will  all  end 
Men  walk  about  as  in  a  dream.  Suffering  has 
stunned  and  crazed  them.  Paris  is  starving  ; 
yet  the  country  is  worse  off,  and  hither  they 
crowd — ghastly,  fierce,  tottering  skeletons,  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  beggars  from  Mont- 
malre  have  come  down  on  us  by  thousands. 
They  cry  aloud  for  bread  or  blood,  or  both.  We 
are  threatened  with  war  as  well  as  famine.  The 
foreign  troops  are  in  our  midst,  and  camp  viith- 
in  cannon  shot  of  the  barriers.  The  German, 
Swiss,  Croat  and  Hungarian  mercenaries  wait 
only  a  word  from  the  court  to  cut  our  throats." 

"  Alas !  wc  shall  perish,"  cried  Madame 
Lafont. 

"  No,  mother,  for  the  people  have  gone  into 
the  streets." 

'■  The  people,  my  son  V  exclaimed  Madame 
Lafont.  "  Alas  !  you  yourself  tell  me  they  are 
perishing  for  hunger." 

•'It  is  starvation  that  gives  courage  to  the 
wolf,"  replied  Victor  Lafont. 

"  But  without  bread,  what  is  to  sustain  them  ;" 
"  The  thirst  of  vengeance,  mother." 
"  But  where  will  they  obtain  arms  V 
"  In  fourand-twenty  hours  they  have  forged 
thirty  thousand  pikes.      They  have   compelled 
the  authorities  to  deliver  up  the  gunpowder  re- 
moved from  the  arsenal  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
And  the"  muskets  stored  at  the  Invalides  must 
be  given  up  to  the  people.     If  not,  we  will  take 
thcni." 

"  You  will  take  them  V  exclaimed  Madame 
Lafont,  in  alarm.  "  O,  Victor,  surely  you  will 
not  associate  yourself  with  these  wild  men  ;  you 
will  remember  that  you  are  the  only  child  of  a 
widowed  mother  I" 

"And  the  son  of  a  French  soldier  killed  in 
battle,"  added  Victor,  proudly.  "Mother,  the 
crisis  for  France  has  arrived.  We  must  fight  or 
perish.  I  must  share  the  fortunes  of  my  gallant 
fellow-citizens.  I  have  brought  you  and  Julie 
provision  enough  to  sustain  life  for  some  days ; 
for  the  future  we  must  rely  on  that  Providence, 
whose  goodness  you  have  taught  me  not  to 
doubt.  You,  dear  Julie,  at  least,  do  not  counsel 
me  to  remain  hero  when  my  comrades  are  fight- 
ing and  falling  in  the  streets." 

"  No,  Victor,"  said  the  young  girl,  proudly. 
"  Go  where  your  country  calls  you.  If  you  fall, 
I  shall  mourn  your  death,  but  j^ride  and  exulta- 
tion will  mingle  with  my  gritf  We  were  to 
have  been  maiTied,"  she  added,  sadly,  "  but  stern 
and  hopeless  poverty  has  forbidden  that.  The 
evils  of  the  country  have  been  brought  home  to 
ourselves.  Ltt  us  do  our  part  towards  ledrcss- 
ing  them.  Weak  woman  as  I  am,  I  could  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  face  deatli  beside  you." 

"  Dear,  noble  girl !"  said  Victor,  gazing  on  her 
with  beaming  eyes.  "Your  heroism  shall  not 
he  put  to  the  proof.  Stay  you  rather  with  my 
dear  mother,  and  comfort  her  when  I  am  gone. 
Things  may  turn  out  better  than  we  expect.  I 
may  even  see  his  face  again,"  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  portrait  on  the  wall. 

"  You  are  mad.  Victor,  to  anticipate  that," 
said  the  mother,  shaking  her  head  sadly.  "  You 
forget  that  for  a  slight  offence  to  a  favorite  of 
Louis  XV,  Francois  Lafont  was  imprisoned  un- 
der a  leitre  de  cachet." 

"I  remember  it  well,"  replied  Victor,  with 
kindling  eyes  ;  "but  I  repeat  that  I  may  sec  him 
again." 

"  Does  the  sea  restore  its  dead  to  life  ?  When 
tlie  bones  that  lie  bleaching  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  are  clothed  with  (lesh  and  blood,  then 
may  the  Bastile  regorge  its  victims,  and  you 
behold  your  grandfather  again." 

"  O,  the  Bastile,  the  Bastile  !"  groaned  Vic- 
tor, smiting  the  table  with  his  clenched  fists. 
"  How  have  I  cursed  its  gloomy,  incxorabk 
towers,  as  I  have  daily  passed  beneath  their 
chilling  shadow  !  There  langui.sh  hundreds  of 
my  countrymen — there  languishes  my  own 
blood,  imprisoned  wiihout  a  caus<',  without  the 
shadow  of  a  tri.il.      W'o.  wo.  to  the  nplii>l(lci>  of 


this  infamous  system  !     Wo  to   the  throne  that 
rests  on  such  a  basis !" 

••  Hush,  this  is  treason !"  said  Madame  Lafont. 
"  Yes,  this  is  treason,"  said  Victor,  calmly. 
"And  the  act  that  sustains  the  sentiment,  rebel- 
lion ;  but  two  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  in 
this  city  are  ripe  for  both.  But  this  is  no  time 
for  words;  farewell,  mother;  give  me  your 
blessing,  and  let  me  depart." 

'■  O,  not  to-night,  I  implore  you  !"  prayed  his 
mother.  And  when  even  the  high-s])irited  Julie 
added  her  entreaties,  the  young  man  consented 
to  delay  his  departure. 

Accordingly  he  passed  tluit  night  with  them, 
and  a  portion  of  the  following  day.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  delineate  the  parting  scene,  when 
he  finally  tore  himself  away  from  the  embraces 
of  those  dear  ones,  and  girding  on  his  father's 
sword,  descended  into  the  streets. 

The  city  was  in  wild  commotion.  Armed 
men,  raggid,  gaunt  and  fierce,  were  pouring 
along  the  pavement.  Now  and  then  a  drum  was 
heard,  startling  the  car  with  its  deep  and  rolling 
notes.  Mingling  with  the  populace,  many  of  the 
French  guards  were  seen  in  uniform  ;  but  no- 
where did  any  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  in  the 
pay  of  the  government  show  themselves.  At 
intervals  a  rush  was  made  among  the  crowd, 
and  space  cleared  for  the  passage  of  artillery, 
escorted  by  citizens,  and  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  Bastile.  Victor  learned  that  the  ])eopIe 
had  possessed  themselves  of  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  seized  the  thirty  thousand  muskets  de- 
posited for  safe  keeping  at  the  Invalides. 

Mixing  ■«  ith  the  crowd,  he  soon  found  himself 
almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  eight  huge 
towers  of  the  Bastile,  then  commanded  by  the 
Governor  De  Launey,  a  man  universally  exe- 
crated for  his  cruelty  to  the  prisoners,  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  the  few  privileges  accorded  by 
his  predecessors.  The  fortress  arose  like  a 
mountain  fastness,  huge,  frowning,  impregnable^ 
Victor  knew  not  why  this  mass  of  men  were 
here  assembled.  The  idea  of  attacking  this 
giant  stronghold  of  despotism  seemed  too  ab- 
surd to  be  entertained  a  moment. 

With  great  difiiculty  the  young  man  forced 
his  way  to  the  front  rank,  and  stood  beside  a 
person  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  .slight  ac- 
quaintance. His  name  was  Thuriot — fierce, 
bold,  pitiless,  he  was  the  man  for  the  hour. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  gathering  f  he 
asked. 

"  Do    you    not     know  ?''     replied     Thuriot. 
"  Where  have  you  come  from  V 
"From  home.     And  youl" 
"From  the  council  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville." 
"  And  what  do  you  come  here  for  .'" 
"  To  summon  the  Bastile  to  surrender." 
'■  And  if  the  governor  refuse  .'" 
"  Then  we  will  take  it." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  replied  Victor,  emphat- 
ically. 

"  Then  it  will  certainly  be  accomplished,"  re- 
plied the  revolutionist.  "Know  that  for  the 
people  there  is  no  impossibility.  The  govcinor 
has  said  that  I  shall  rot  cross  the  bridge.  There- 
fore I  shall  cross  it.  I  must  confer  with  him  on 
his  own  ground.  Dare  you  enter  the  lion's  den 
with  me '?" 

"  I  am  the  son  of  a  French  soldier,'' replied 
Victor. 

"  Well  answered,"  said  Thuriot.  "  Follow 
me,  then.'' 

In  spite  of  the  governor's  prohibition,  they 
penetrated  without  challenge  to  the  interior 
court — a  black  and  yawning  abyss,  into  which 
no  ray  of  heavenly  sunlight  ever  penetrated. 
There,  in  the  shadow  of  the  grim  round  towers, 
the  Swiss  guards  were  drawn  up,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  beside  the  heavy  gnus,  while  the  artiller- 
ists had  their  matches  burning.  De  Launey  re- 
ceived the  ambassador  at  the  head  of  his  staff, 
and  demanded  his  purpose. 

Thuriot  had  violated  the  orders  of  the  gover- 
nor. He  was  unarmed  ;  had  voluntarily  separa- 
ted himself  from  his  partizans  ;  a  word  from  De 
Launey  would  have  been  his  death-warrant,  and 
yet  he  faltered  not,  and  his  bearing  was  as  proud 
as  that  of  a  herald  delivering  the  defiant  message 
of  a  Roman  senate. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  in  the  name  of  the  pr o])lc,  of 
honor,  and  of  France,  I  summon  you  to  with- 
draw your  eiinnon,  and  surrender  the  Bastile." 
And  he  repeated  the  summons  to  the  troops. 

Whatever  De  Launey  felt,  he  was  able  to 
musk  his  sentiments  beneath  a  scornfnl  smile  ; 
the  Swiss  guards  understood  not  a  word  of  the 
summons;  hut  the  Invalides,  liowcvor.  who  com- 
pii-irl  n  part  iif  ihe  g-iirri^  111.  \vcir  \i  ii.lv -'i:ikcii 


by  the  appeal.     They  had  no  desire  to  eorac  into 
collision  with  their  countrymen. 

De  Launey  replied,  after  a  pause,  that  he  had 
already  promised  the  municipal  authoiities  that 
he  would  not  fire  upon  the  people,  unless  he  was 
attacked,  and  that  he  had  withdrawn  his  cannon 
from  the  towers. 

"  I  must  have  personal  evidence  of  that,"  said 
Thuriot. 

'If  you  doubt  the  word  of  a  French  noble- 
man," said  the  governor,  "  follow  me,  and  satisfy 
yourself 

De  Launey  led  the  ambassador  to  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  towers,  and  showed  him  that  the 
heavy  parapet  guns  had  indeed  been  withdrawn 
and  masked,  though  they  were  still  pointed,  and 
could  be  placed  in  battery  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  I  have  fulfilled  my  pledge,''  he  said,  "  but 
you  see  that  I  am  anply  prepared  for  the  worst. 
You  see  the  strength  of  these  towers  and  the 
weight  of  this  metal " 

"  Ay,"  replied  Thuriot,  "  but  I  see  also  the 
might  of  the  people." 

And  from  the  dizzy  height  at  which  they 
stood,  he  pointed  out  the  vast  black  masses 
gathering  like  storm-clouds  at  the  base  of  the 
Bastile,  while  the  flash  of  arms  and  the  gleam 
of  cannon  were  visible  among  their  serried  ranks. 

The  governor  turned  pale. 

"  You  have  betrayed  me,"  said  he,  grasping 
the  arm  of  Thuriot. 

'■  It  is  false  !''  retorted  Thuriot.  "  Repeat  that 
word,  and  one  of  us,  I  swear  it,  shall  fall  head- 
long from  the  parapet." 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  sentinel,  upon  the  tower,  ad- 
dressing Thuriot,  "the  people  fear  you  have 
been  ill  used.  Show  yourself,  or  they  will  at- 
tack us." 

Thuriot  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  dizzy 
parapet,  and  bending  fearlessly  over  the  edge, 
waved  his  hat.  The  signal  was  answered  by 
deafening  cheers  from  the  vast  multitude  below. 

Thuriot  descended,  and  rcjohiing  Victor,  they 
left  the  fortress  together,  the  latter  remaining  at 
the  gate  of  the  Bastile,  the  former  returning  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

But  not  by  peaceable  means  was  the  Bastile 
destined  to  he  taken.  The  impatient  people  at- 
tacked the  first  dra»,'bridgc,  and  carried  it. 
Then  thundered  the  cannon  from  the  ramparts, 
and  flashed  the  musketry  from  the  loop-holes  of 
the  towers.  The  heavy  fire  from  the  fortress 
did  terrible  execution  among  the  assailants.  A 
deputation  frQm  the  people,  entering  the  court 
yard  wiih  a  flag  of  truce,  was  fired  upon  by  the 
garrison,  and  thenceforth  all  attempt  at  parley 
was  given  over.  Hundreds  on  hundreds  poured 
on  to  certain  death. 

At  length  the  French  guards  joined  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  two  columns  with  heavy  siege  artille- 
ry, moved  against  the  fortress.  Hullin,  a  gigan- 
tic and  noble-heartcd  man  of  the  people,  headed 
one,  and  Flic,  an  officer  of  rank,  the  other.  The 
employment  of  heavy  arlillery  and  the  presence 
of  regular  troops  finally  carried  dismay  into  the 
heart  of  the  Bastile.  The  officers  saw  that 
sooner  or  later  the  fortress  must  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  De  Launey  himself  saw 
the  appioaching  end  of  the  strife. 

But  he  also  was  aware  that  his  execrable 
cruelties  were  well  known,  and  that  for  him  there 
was  no  mercy  to  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  the 
victirious  people.  He  had  too  the  loyalty  of  a 
soldier,  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  not  even  to  save 
the  lives  of  his  brave  officers  and  men,  could  he 
consent  to  surrender  the  fortress  he  had  sworn 
to  defend. 

The  magazine  contained  powder  enough  to 
destroy  the  Bastile  and  the  surrounding  quarter 
of  the  city.  He  seized  a  match,  and  sprang  to 
the  deposit,  hut  two  sergeants  received  him  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  prevented  the  catastrophe. 
Foiled  in  an  attempt  upon  his  own  life,  he 
agreed  to  surrender,  on  condition  that  his  life 
should  be  spared. 

Then  poured  tlie  victorious  people  into  that 
hated  abode  of  tyranny  and  horror.  Tluy  bat- 
tered down  the  dungeon  doors;  they  flung  the 
chains  into  ilie  moat;  they  shouted,  they  danced, 
they  raved  in  madness  of  victorious  exultation. 
The  keys  of  the  Bastile  were  carried  in  triumph 
to  the  Hotel  de  ^'illc.  De  Launey,  the  gover- 
nor, was  torn  from  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
undertaken  to  protect  him,  and  his  liead,  severed 
from  his  body  by  the  infuriated  rabble,  was  dis- 
played upon  a  pike. 

"  Behold  the  victors  returning  by  the  Rue  St. 
Auloine.  They  had  no  stancard  in  marching  to 
this  ( (iivjuest ;  but  now  they  have  an  cn>ign — the 
hf.ul  nf  lb.-  M;iri|iiis  De  Launey  i*  waved  above 
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tlie  crowd,  and  the  blood  of  a  frentleman  serves 
as  a  baptism  to  the  liberty  of  the  people." 

Victor  Lafont  had  fought  like  a  lion  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  combatants,  but,  as  often  hap- 
pens with  the  bravest  men,  had  escaped  without 
a  scar.  When  the  victorious  assailants  poured 
into  the  fortress,  he  had  rescued  one  of  the  turn- 
keys from  the  irrational  fury  of  the  mob,  and  in 
return  for  the  service,  demanded  to  be  conduct- 
ed to  the  cell  of  Francois  Lafont.  The  turnkey 
knew  no  such  person. 

Victor  described  liis  grandfather's  appearance, 
and  enlarged  particularly  on  the  long  dark  locks 
he  had  noticed  in  the  portrait. 

The  turnkey  smiled  sadly. 

"Imprisonment  in  the  Bastile  is  a  sad  bleach- 
er of  dark  locks,"  said  he. 

He  was  uncertain,  but  thought  he  knew  a 
prisoner  who  might  be  Francois  Lafont. 

Unlocking  a  cell  door,  he  conducted  Victor  to 
an  old  man,  who,  with  a  long  beard  white  as 
snow,  was  seated,  motionless  as  a  statue,  on  a 
bench  of  stone. 

"  Old  man,"  said  Victor,  gently,  "  what  is  your 
name  ?" 

"No.  115,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  V 

"  There  is  no  account  of  time  in  these  dun- 
geons," answered  the  prisoner,  shaking  his  head 
sadly.    "  Do  you  come  from  the  outer  world  V 

"  Yes,"  replied  Victor. 

"  Well,  how  is  His  Majesty  Louis  XV 1"  asked 
the  old  man. 

"  Dead  long  ago,"  replied  Victor. 

"  I  sometimes  think  I  am  dead  myself,"  said 
the  old  man  ;  "  this  is,  perhaps,  the  grave  I  have 
read  about." 

"  Rather  weak  here,"  wliispcred  the  turnkey, 
tapping  his  head.  "  They're  apt  to  be  so— poor 
fellows." 

"  Pray,"  said  Victor,  speaking  softly,  "  is  not 
your  name  Francois  Lafont  V 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  that  name,"  replied  the 
old  man,  "  but  it  was  many  years  ago  ;  and  since 
I  rectived  t'-is  cut  upon  my  forehead,  my  memo- 
ry has  been  weak." 

"It  is— it  is  himself!"  cried  Victor,  clasping 
the  old  man  in  his  arms. 

"  That  voice  !"  cried  the  prisoner,  his  faculties 
suddenly  roused  into  activity;  "  is  this  my  boy 
— my  long  lost  Victor  ?" 

"  Your  Victor  i.s  dead,  grandfather,"  said  the 
young  man  ;  "  but  I,  your  grandchild,  will  be  a 
son  to  you." 

Tears  came  to  the  relief  of  the  old  man,  and 
seemed  to  thaw  the  frost  that  had  benumbed  his 
faculties.  The  same  day  Victor  succeeded  in 
removing  him  from  the  place  where  he  had 
passed  the  space  of  an  ordinary  life-time,  and 
conveyed  him  to  his  home. 

The  joy  of  the  family  at  their  re-union  may 
be  more  readily  conceived  than  described.  A 
few  days  sufficed  to  restore  the  old  man  to  the 
comparative  enjoyment  of  his  faculties.  But 
this  occurred  at  a  time  when  Victor  and  his  mo- 
ther found  themselves  reduced  almost  to  their 
last  morsel,  and  what  was  worse,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  disclose  their  desperate  situation  to 
their  aged  relative. 

"  Grandf.iiher,"  said  Victor,  sadly,  "I  am 
afraid  I  luive  tal;en  )0u  from  a  dungeon,  to  die 
of  starvation  here !" 

"  Never  fear  that,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling. 
"  Money  will  procure  bread  in  the  worst  of 
times." 

"  But  I  have  no  money,  grandfather." 

The  old  man  smiled  again,  as  Victor  thought, 
in  the  childishness  of  dotage;  but  he  was  soon 
undeceived. 

"  My  child,"  said  he,  "  I  went  into  the  Bastile 
with  a  secret  that  preyed  on  me  for  years,  and 
that  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  disclosed 
to  my  family.  The  inability  to  do  so  added  a 
thousand  pargs  to  my  anxiety  for  their  welfare. 
In  the  days  of  my  prosperity,  I  had  concealed  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  serve  against  future 
emergencies,  and  secure  my  family  from  want 
in  time  of  trouble.  In  a  recess  in  the  wall,  con- 
cealed behind  my  picture,  you  will  find  a  store 
of  gold  and  jewels,  enough  to  take  us  out  of  our 
present  difliculties,  and  to  support  us  in  some 
quiet  place  till  these  political  troubles  that  you 
tell  me  about  are  all  over.  My  life  has  been 
spared  to  reveal  this  treasure  at  the  hour  of  need.' 

The  treasure  was  found  untouched.  The  La- 
font family  removed,  as  the  old  grandfather  de- 
sired, to  a  quiet  village,  which  the  storm  of 
revolution  passed  by  without  disturbing ;  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  the  old  gentleman,  were 
celebrated  the  nuptials  of  Victor  and  Julie. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE   WAVES. 

Br   MRa.  L.   8.   OOODWIN. 

I  stood  upon  thf  Atlantic's  verge, 

And  watched  its  vibratory  Hood  ; 
In  pride  advancing  surge  on  surge, 

And  sweeping  back  in  solemn  mood ; 
As  when,  wlicre  waives  tlie  battle  scourge. 

Repulse  returns  the  tide  of  blood. 

The  varying  phases,  thus  mused  I, 
Which  fortune  to  mankind,  her  slaves, 

Assumes,  their  strength  and  art  to  try, 
How  aptly  are  they  titled,  leaves .' 

Like  yonder  billows  rearing  high, 
iTate's  sea  all  mortal  might  outbraves. 

Just  now  a  smiling  wave  is  rolled. 

In  laden  chariot  to  my  feet ; 
It.s  outpoured  treasures  I  behold. 

What  time,  the  donor,  makes  retrtat; 
Gay-hucd  and  cast  in  curious  mould. 

The  riven  pave  of  Naiad  street. 

But  as  I  stoop  the  wealth  to  gra-sp, 

A  less  propitious  tide  upheaves ; 
I  hear  a  warning  hiss,  a  giusp, 

The  strand  and  me  it  quick  bereaves ; 
Each  gem  invisible  fingers  clasp, 

And  ocean  depth  its  own  receives. 

Oft  thus,  ala.s  !  doth  fortune's  flow 

Some  goodly  gift  to  us  impart ; 
Which  scarce  we  joy  to  view,  when  lo! 

Charges  a  spoliate  wave  athwart ; 
And  we  our  uncheered  way  may  go, 

Through  desolation's  rayless  mart. 
Natick,  ^lass.,  March,  1852. 

WHAT  IS   POETRY  I 

A  smile,  a  tear,  a  longing  after  the  things  of 
eternity!  It  lives  in  all  created  existence,  in 
man,  and  every  object  that  surrounds  him. 
There  is  poetry  in  the  gentle  influences  of  love 
and  affection,  in  the  quiet  broodings  of  the  soul 
over  the  memorie-i  of  early  years,  and  in  tlie 
thoughts  of  tluit  glory  which  chains  our  spirits 
to  the  gates  of  paradise.  There  is  poetry,  too, 
in  the  harmonies  of  nature.  It  glitters  in  the 
wave,  the  rainbow,  the  lightning  and  the  star ; 
its  cadence  is  heard  in  the  thunder  and  the  cat- 
aract;  its  softer  tones  go  sweetly  up  from  the 
thousand  voice-harps  of  the  wind,  and  rivulet, 
and  forest;  and  the  cloud  and  sky  go  floating 
over  us  to  the  music  of  iis  melodies.  Th're  is 
not  a  moonlight  ray  that  comes  down  upon  the 
stream  or  hill,  not  a  breeze,  calling  f/om  its  blue 
air,  thrown  to  the  birds  of  the  fumnicr  valleys, 
or  sounding  through  midnight  rains  its  low  and 
mournful  dirge  over  the  perishing  flowers  of 
spring — not  a  cloud,  bathing  itself  like  an  angel 
viiiion  in  the  rosy  blushes  of  atUumn  twilight — 
nor  a  rock,  glowing  in  the  yellow  starlight,  as 
if  dreaming  of  the  Eden  land,  but  is  full  of  the 
beautiful  radiance  of  poetry.  It  is  tlie  soul  of 
being.  The  earth  and  heaven  an'  qui -kcned  by 
its  spirit,  and  the  heavings  of  the  great  deep  in 
tempest  and  calm  are  but  its  ascent  and  mys- 
terious workings. — Prentice. 


[Written  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial.] 
IT  MAY  BE  ALL  FOR  THE  REST. 

BY   MRS.   1.   E.   B.   HOXIB. 

I  said,  I  will  not  murmur, 

It  may  be  all  for  the  best ; 
This  .seeming  sore  afliiction, 

The  strength  of  the  soul  will  test. 
I  will  fold  my  hands  in  meekness, 

So  bo  it  thy  will,  0  God ; 
And  question  not,  in  weakness. 

The  stroke  of  thy  chastening  rod. 

So,  whene'er  comes  sorrow. 

Whene'er  the  cup  of  pain 
Is  put  to  njy  lips,  I  borrow 

The  courage  never  to  comi>lain. 
When  sorely  tried  with  trouble. 

When  robbed  of  pleasure  or  rest ; 
I  say,  I  vriW  not  murmur. 

It  may  be  all  for  the  best. 
Adams,  Mass.,  March,  1852. 


PAOANS. 

Many  of  us  no  doubt  are  aware  the  word 
"  pagan,"  derived  from  "  pagus,''  a  village,  signi- 
fies i)roperly  the  dwellers  in  hairilcts  and  villages, 
as  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  cities  ;  and  the  word  was  so  used,  and  with- 
out any  religious  significance,  in  the  earlier  peri- 
ods of  the  Latin  language.  But  how  came  it 
'first  to  be  employed  as  etiuivalent  to  "  heathen," 
to  be  applied  to  those  yet  alien  from  the  faith  ! 
It  was  in  this  way.  Christianity  Hrst  fixed  itself 
in  the  cities  and  centres  of  intelligence ;  and  the 
outlying  villagers,  being  the  last  to  receive  it, 
were  designated  as  heathens,  and  so  heathens 
and  pagans  came  to  be  convertible  terms.  The 
formation  of  Anglia  from  the  Angles,  and  of 
England  out  of  Angleland,  are  familiar  instan- 
ces.—  Trench. 


4      ^♦■i      « 


0,  how  this  spring  of  life  rescmbleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 

■Wliich  now  shows  all  t'.ie  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And.  by-aud-by.  a  cloud  takes  all  awav. 

ShnL^pfur 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE   SOUR  MAN. 

A  SKETCH  FBOM  LIFE. 

BY    UNCLE   TOBY. 

Or  all  the  numerous  bores  with  which  society 
i.?  alilicted,  none  is  more  pestilential  than  the 
sour  man — the  fellow  who  is  always  dissatisfied, 
grumbling  and  discontented.  He  is  not  satisfied 
with  being  uncomfortable  himself,  but  he  must 
seek  to  spread  a  shade  of  discomfort  all  around 
him,  on  the  principle,  probably,  that  "  misery 
likes  comjiany."  If  he  could  but  be  content  to 
confine  his  murmurings  and  mutterings  to  him- 
self, and  to  maintain  a  strict  seclusion,  he  might 
be  pardoned  and  pitied ;  but  when  he  thrusts 
his  grievances  upon  society,  he  then  becomes,  as 
Dogberry  eloquently  observes,  "  most  tolerable 
and  not  to  be  endured  " 

The  sour  man  is  always  sour.  The  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  his  breast  is  curdled  ;  there 
is  no  sweetness  in  the  acid  punch  of  his  compo- 
sition. Nature  has  given  him  a  quantum  suj/'.  of 
lemon  juice,  but  has  forgot'cn  the  saccharine  in- 
gredient. He  is  sour  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
to  the  going  down  of  the  same ;  in  sunshine  and 
moonlight,  twilight  and  gaslight.  When  be 
wakes  in  the  morning,  he  grumbles  because  it  is 
time  to  get  up ;  his  coffee  is  always  too  hot  or 
too  cold ;  his  toast  and  steak  either  overdone  or 
underdone.  He  finds  nothing  satisfactory  in  the 
morning  papers,  and  is  always  in  the  opposition 
whichever  party  be  uppermost  in  government. 

When  the  sour  man  goes  out,  he  invariably 
grumbles  at  the  weather;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be 
one  of  his  principal  themes,  and  he  is  ever  at 
variance  with  it.  If  it  is  chilly,  he  calls  it  Arc- 
tic weather ;  if  it  is  mild,  he  compares  it  to  the 
tropics ;  if  it  drizzles,  he  says  it  iS  raining  pitch- 
forks ;  a  gentle  breeze  is  a  perfect  hurricane.  If 
ho  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
loses  five,  he  fancies  he  is  about  to  be  ruined, 
and  bores  everybody  with  complaints  about  the 
hardness  of  the  times ;  if  his  investments  bring 
him  in  30  per  cent.,  he  gnimbles  because  some- 
body's else  yields  him  40. 

Of  course  he  is  a  "  very  nice  man  for  a  small 
party."  The  children  are  particularly  averse  to 
him ;  mothers  rarely  trust  him  alone  in  their 
company,  for  he  is  celebrated  for  having  in  his 
memory  a  stock  of  the  best  authenticated  stories 
of  giants  of  the  most  hideous  character,  who 
subsisted  on  infants  of  tender  years ;  and  bears, 
whose  nature  it  is  to  domesticate  themselves  un- 
der cot  bedsteads,  or  to  habitually  reside  in 
chamber  closets.  He  is  also  very  facetious  on 
the  subject  of  ogres  and  vampires,  who.  he  as- 
sures his  juvenile  auditors,  are  very  prevalent 
and  destructive. 

If  a  boy  tells  him  he  is  going  to  a  new  school 
the  next  day,  the  sour  man  informs  him,  in  con- 
fidence, that  the  mast^-r  is  the  greatest  Turk  on 
the  habitable  globe,  and  that  he  uniformly  flays 
his  pupils  alive,  besides  subjecting  them  to  tor- 
tures unknown  to  the  inquisition ;  and  labor.s 
strenuously  to  convince  the  boy  that  the  chief 
end  and  aim  of  the  master  is,  to  thrash  his  pu- 
pils from  morning  until  night;  and  succeeds  in 
convincing  his  listener  that  fate  has  decreed  for 
him  to  be  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  rod  and 
ferule.  Of  course  this  frightens  the  lad  half  out 
of  his  wits;  and  the  sour  man,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment happy  at  having  rendered  another  person 
miserable,  •'  laughs  in  his  sleeve,"  the  only  man- 
ner, by  the  way,  that  he  is  ever  known  to  indulge 
in  merriment,  for  he  never  knew  the  sunshine  of 
true  laughter. 

Sometimes  the  sour  man  is  invited  out  to 
dine,  or  to  make  one  of  some  convivial  party. 
But  what  an  unfortunate  ss  lection !  what  a 
blight  does  his  very  countenance  cast  over  the 
whole  circle !  When  he  rises  to  propose  the 
health  of  a  friend  (for  it  is  his  birthday,  and  the 
sour  man  is  invited  to  meet  him  on  that  account 
with  the  rest  of  the  company),  all  around  are 
seized  with  a  cold  shudder,  for  they  are  perfectly 
well  aware  that  the  sour  man  is  apt  to  add  to 
his  wish  for  the  long  life  of  his  friend,  a  state- 
ment, that  another  friend  of  his,  just  his  present 
friend's  age,  and  indeed  looking  remarkably  like 
him,  after  partaking  of  a  hearty  supper  and  part- 
ing from  his  guests,  in  apparently  as  good  health 
as  ever,  suddenly  dropped  down  in  an  apoplectic 
fit,  and  expired  on  the  spot! 

In  short,  the  sour  man  is  an  intolerable  nuis- 
ance ;  and  if  we  were  "  Congress,"  or  the  "  Gene- 
ral Court,"  we  would  include  him  in  the  same 
category  with  wild  "  varmint,"  and  offer  a  very 
large  premium  for  his  scalp 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
A  SOXG  FOR  THE  SEASOIV. 

BY  OEOROE  A.   SH.\LLEKB£Ra. 

Merrily,  merrily  ring  tlie  bells, 

Upon  the  midnight  icy  air. 
As  in  each  heart  a  rapture  swells, 

That  bids  adieu  to  thought  and  care. 
Merrily  on  the  hills,  made  white 

With  the  flakes  of  fulling  snow  ; 
By  the  moon's  enchanting  light 

Onward,  joyously  we  go. 

Onward  with  the  speed  of  thougllt, 

needless  of  the  risks  we  run  ; 
Danger  seems  but  to  be  fraught 

With  a  double  share  of  fun ; 
All  is  action— all  is  life, 

Hear  the  voices  and  the  bells. 
As  they  mingle  thus,  they  're  rife 

With  a  joy  their  music  tells. 

Youthful  blood  mounts  to  the  cheeks, 

While  its  fire  lights  up  the  eye  ; 
And  thus  the  heart  is  made  to  .speak 

Thouglits  that  would  the  lijis  defy. 
Onward,  then,  with  merry  shout, 

Gaily  seated  side  by  side  ; 
Let  the  joyous  laugh  ring  out. 

As  o'er  the  hills  we  swiftly  glide. 
Vniontown,  Pa.,  March,  1852. 


MASSACHCfeKTTS  .\XD  MEXICO. 

Mexico  was  colonized  just  one  hundred  years 
before  Massachusetts.  Her  first  settlers  were  the 
noblest  spirits  of  Spain  in  her  Augustan  age — 
the  epoch  of  Cervantes,  Cortes,  Pizarro,  Colum- 
bus, Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
and  the  great  and  good  Isabella.  Massachusetts 
was  settled  by  the  poor  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth, 
who  carried  with  them  nothing  but  their  owa 
hardy  virtues  and  indomitable  energy.  Mexico, 
with  a  rich  soil,  and  adapted  to  the  production  of 
everything  which  grows  out  of  the  earth,  and 
possessing  every  metal  used  by  man — Massachu- 
setts with  a  sterile  soil  and  uncongenial  climate, 
and  no  single  article  of  transportation  but  ice 
and  rock.  How  have  these  blessings,  profusely 
given  by  Providence,  been  improved  on  the  one 
hand,  and  obstacles  overcome  on  the  other  ? 
What  is  now  the  respective  condition  of  the  two 
countries  ?  In  productive  industry,  wide-spread 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  public  institutions  of 
every  kind,  general  happiness,  and  continually 
increasing  [irospcrity ;  in  letters,  arts,  morals, 
religion — in  everything  which  makes  a  people 
great,  there  is  not  in  the  world,  and  there  never 
was  in  the  world,  such  a  commonwealth  as  Mas- 
sachusetts. And  Mexico — what  is  she  ? — Read's 
Hand  of  God  in  History. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Fictorial.] 
TO  ISAHELLA,— A  Vaientisb. 

BY  JOHN  KDS3EL. 

Not  for  Victoria's  royal  clime, 
Or  California's  golden  mine, 
Or  all  on  earth  that  sweetest  prove, 
Would  I  give  up  the  maid  I  love. 

Uer  presence  is  a  heaven  to  mc. 
Absent,  no  comfort  can  I  sec  ; 
But  in  the  sunshine  of  her  love. 
Alone  I  wish  to  '■  live  and  move." 

Come  then,  dear  maid,  give  me  thy  heart, 
Touched  by  god  Cupid's  powerful  dart ; 
My  ardent  suit  do  not  decline, 
But  be  my  loving  Valentine. 
Si.  Louis,  Mo.,  March,  1852. 


MAKIVtRS  IX  WORDS. 

^Manners  in  words  may  be  illustrated  out  of 
the  familiar  s\  llables,  husband  and  wife.  The 
House  Band — the  binierof  the  household  by 
his  labor  and  by  his  government  of  love — will 
alw.ays  be  the  man ;  the  wife  remains  at  home 
on  household  cares  intent,  "to  weave,"  said  our 
forefathers,  for  wife  and  woof  are  of  one  origin. 
Our  word  "club,"  which  has  no  analogy  in  any 
other  European  language,  speaks  a  volume  about 
the  manners  of  this  country.  Seen  from  another 
point  of  view,  the  word  "  mol)  " — an  abbrevia- 
tion of  mobile  (movcal)lc) — characterizes  per- 
fectly the  manners  of  the  multitude,  whether  we 
look  at  them  boldly  as  they  stand  in  a  dense 
crowd,  shifting  to  and  fro ;  or  mentally,  as  their 
opinions  are  stirred  and  swayed  at  will  by  fool- 
ish misleadcrs. — Dick-ns's  Uousthold  Words. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THOCGHTS  OX  HEARIXG  SWEET  iMCSIC. 

BY  BDBAR   H.  BLAI5DEU. 

Softly  it  flows  along. 

The  silver  wave  of  song. 
Waking  in  every  soul  an  answering  thrill ; 

Its  numbers  high  and  free. 

With  their  clear  melody. 
Bid  the  wild  throbbing  of  the  heart  be  still. 

Low  murmuring  to  the  ear. 

As  falls  the  silent  tear. 
With  numrnful  memories  of  da3's  gone  by  ; 

Slowly  it  swells  the  while. 

Too  sad  to  wake  a  smile, 
Yet  giving  sweetness  to  the  passing  sigh. 
Boston.  March.  ia'j2. 
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CALIFORNIA,    ETC. 

How  multifarious  are  the  singular  results  that  have  arisen  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  ot  gold  in  California;  how  many 
poor  people  have  become  enriched,  and  how  many  have  lost  their 
lives  in  their  mad  zeal  to  obtain  a  hoard  of  the  glittering  dust. 
No  modarn  event  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  romance  in  real 


A   NATIVE    CALIFORNIA^. 

life,  no  branch  of  trade  perfected  by  long  experience  has  employed 
so  many  ships,  or  produced  so  rich  a  return  to  the  maritime  capi- 
talists ;  indeed,  notliing  within  the  last  century,  except  the  perfec- 
tion of  steam  and  the  telegraph,  approaches  so  nearly  to  magi-,  as 
this  Aladdin-lite  discovery  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The 
class  who  seem  to  prove  the  most  successful  in  gaining  wealt'i  in 


California  is  not  the  miner;  he  does  well,  but  his  dust  must  be 
turned  into  legal  coinage  or  ingots,  and  he  must  be  supplied  with 
various  necessities  to  guard  against  the  many  contingencies  of  the 
climate  and  his  manner  of  labor.  For  these  he  must  pay  enor- 
mous prices ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  merchant  often  reaps  the  rich- 
est harvest.  Young  men,  far  too  slight  physically  to  laliorviith 
their  hands,  have  thus  emigrated  to  Sun  Francisco,  started  in 
business,  and  are  now  some  of  them  wortli  half  a  million. 
Throngs  who  have  gone  thither,  on  the  other  hand,  have  died  of 
fevers  contracted  by  deprivation  and  change  of  climate,  while  oth- 
ers have  contracted  haljits  that  must  sooner  or  later  carry  them  to 
the  grave.  Besides  the  pecuniary  and  moral  point  of  view  in 
which  this  discovery  may  be  regarded,  it  is  not  without  its  impor- 
tance in  a  national  respect.  It  has  given  us  a  foothold  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  one  of  the  best  harbors  tliat  is  laved  by  the  waters  of 
that  ocean.  A  naval  depot  is  thus  secured  to  us  of  immense 
value  and  strength  ;  just  such  as  was  wanted  for  the  interest  of 
our  commerce  in  the  East  Indies.  A  fresh  impetus  has  been 
given  also  to  western  navigation,  and  gradually  the  entire  country 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  shore  must  be  peo- 
pled by  free  and  independent  republicans,  devoted  to  the  union 
and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  so  much 
gold  being  exported  from  California  is  to  cheapen,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  intrinsic  value  of  the  precious  metal,  which  has  actually 
decreased  as  to  its  relative  value  to  silver  so  far  in  PIngland,  as  to 
cause  the  Bank  of  England  to  permanently  establish  a  rate  of 
reduced  value  per  ounce.  It  is  merely  nominal,  however,  and 
should  gold  continue  to  arrive  from  El  Dorado  for  ten  years  to 
come  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  has  done  for  two  years  past, 
no  sensilile  diminution  will  be  realized  by  the  markets  of  Europe 
or  America.  Our  artist  has  given  us  here  a  picture  of  a  native 
Cahfornian  from  the  life,  and  true  to  life.  No  people  have  dis- 
played more  proficiency  in  horsemanship  than  the  native  Califor- 
nians.  Their  graceful  and  daring  feats  of  equestrianism  are  uni- 
versally admired  and  extolled.  They  seem  to  heed  very  little  the 
discovery  that  others  have  made  in  their  native  soil,  and  leaving 
their  eastern  neighliors  to  dig  the  dust,  they  prefer  the  chase,  and 
are  wonderfully  expert  in  lassoing  wild  cattle.  Our  artist  has  also 
given  us  here  a  characteristic  and  expressive  picture  of  a  Cali- 
fornia miner;  he  has  had  the  fever  "  bad,"  but  has  nearly  worked 
it  off;  he  hopes  for  a '•  streak  of  luck,"  and  is  encouraged  now 
and  then  by  seeing  his  more  fortunate  companions  turn  up  a  lump 
of  the  ore  mixed  with  rock,  of  great  value.  In  this  connection, 
also,  our  artist  presents  a  very  fine  view  of  Vallejo — the  new  cap 
ital  of  California.  It  is  pronounced  by  persons  who  have  visited 
and  are  familiar  with  the  spot,  as  singularly  accurate  and  faithful. 
The  members  of  the  California  legislature  when  they  first  met 
were  compelled  to  sit  on  nail  kegs,  with  a  board  placed  across 
the  open  head,  or  upon  temporary  benches,  which  now  and  then 
broke  under  the  weight  of  legislative  dignity,  and  let  down  a  row 
of  honorable  gentlemen  flat  upon  the  floor,  to  the  great  hazard  of 
the  gravity  of  the  house.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  unfin- 
ished state  of  the  capitol.  The  boarding-houses  were  not  much 
better  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  public  dignitaries,  and  in 
many  instances  members  had  to  take  turns  in  occupying  chairs 
during  the  night.  However,  as  soon  as  it  was  decided  that  the 
government  would  remain  at  Vallejo,  these  inconveniences  were 
removed.  Gov.  Bigler,  whose  strikingly  accurate  portrait  we 
present  on  page  165,  was  elected  by  a  clear  nuijority  of  370 
votes,  without  counting  the  disputed  returns,  and  4.^)1  admitting 
them.  The  State  House,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  public 
offices,  hotels  and  every  tenement  in  the  place  is  presented,  to- 
gether with  much  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  constituting  as  it 
does  one  of  the  most  beautiful  points  in  the  entire  State  of  Cali- 
fornia The  tliree  pictures  form  an  appropriate  set  for  presenta- 
tion together,  and  we  thus  give  our  readers  the  trio  complete. 
Let  us  repeat  here  what  we  have  often  taken  the  precaution  in 
these  pages  to  reiterate,  that  it  is  far  from  our  object  to  induce 
any  fresh  emigration  to  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  ;  business 
having  settled  down  there  to  a  reasonable  condition,  such  miracu- 
lous fortunes  arc  not  to  be  made  as  formerly  ;  and  those  who  make 
money  there  have  to  work  as  hard  and  exercise  as  much  industry 
as  they  would  do  at  home,  in  addition  to  which  they  have  all  the 
risks  of  life  and  limb  to  encounter,  contingent  upon  so  long  a 
route  and  so  varied  a  climate.  Many  of  those  personally  known 
to  us,  who  have  emliarked  in  this  enterprise,  after  having  accumu- 
lated a  handsome  property,  have  only  done  so  to  die  at  last  on 
foreign  soil  before  they  could  so  much  as  enjoy  one   cent  of  their 


A    CALIFORNIA    MINER. 

hardly  earned  fortune.  The  money  thus  accumulated  and  trans- 
mitted to  their  families,  must  seem  to  the  surviving  r'^latives,  the 
wife,  the  son  or  daughter,  dearly  bought  wealth  that  has  cost  a 
husband  and  a  father's  life.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  moral 
condition  of  the  ])eople  of  California  is  fast  improving,  and  that 
female  society  is  having  that  chastening  influence  which  it  never 
fails  to  exert  over  the  sterner  sex,  and  we  look  hopefully  for  the 
growth  in  all  that  is  good  and  worthy  of  this  new  and  wealthy 
acquisition  to  our  widely-extended  and  glorious  confederacy, 
whose  confines  now  reach  to  the  borders  of  the  eastern  world,  and 
upon  which  the  stars  and  stripes  of  America  are  yet  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  modifying  social  and  civil  life. 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Proprietor. 
MATURIN  M.   BALLOn,   Editor. 


COIVTEIVTS  OF  OUR  NEXT  NUMBER. 

"  Notes  from  the  .Touroal  of  a  PhypTcian,  tlunng  a  reai- 
dfnce  in  Turkey,  in  1849-,'iO,"  by  A^  Steer,  M.  D. 
"  Edgar  Edson,"  a  story  of  Ileal  Life,  by  Mrs.  E.  C. 

LOVERINO. 

'^  ElDiina  of  Pernambuco,"  a  story  of  the  late  Brazilian 
Revolution,  by  G.  H.  Raymond. 

"  Boarding,"  a  domeRtic  sketch,  by  M'-s  E.  WeU-MONT. 

"  I  shall  be  there  in  the  Spring,"  verses,  by  Geo.  Can- 
ning TIlLl.. 

"  The  Heart's  Review,"  lines,  by  .1.  C  Baker. 

"  I  have  loved  thee,"  verse',  by  C  JiLLSON. 

"The  Snow,"  a  poem,  by  S.  E.  Church. 

"  The  Landlord's  Daughter,"  verses,  by  Mart  A.  Wood. 

"  A  Triple  Acrostic,''  lines,  by  Richard  Wriqet. 

"  Spring,"  versus,  bv  Caroline  A.  Hayden. 

"Cinderilla's  Wish,"  lines,  by  F.  C.  S.  Uurlbut. 

"  Speak  not  Harshly,"  verses,  by  Finley  .Iounsjn. 

"  The  Cot  in  the  Vale,"  lines,  by  T.  E.  UaL. 

"The  Past,''  verses,  by  C.  S.  Kyser. 

"  To  H.len,''  a  valentme,  by  .loiiN  RussEi. 

"The  Parting  Kiss,"  verses,  by  0.  H.  Stewart. 

"  To  uiy  Little  Daughter,''  verses,  by  John  0.  Raum. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  fine  and  accu  ate  view  will  be  pr>isented  of  Boston 
Light  House,  at  the  outermost  entrance  of  Boston  h.irbor. 

A  view  of  Tangier,  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltiir.     An  interesting  picture. 

An  oriental  view,  being  a  repre.'Jentation  of  a  Street  in 
Constantinople,  presenting  the  Fount-iin  and  Mosque  of 
Sultan  Achmet,  in  this  beautiful  capital  of  the  East. 

An  interesting  view  of  the  Grotto  on  Enderly  Island,  one 
of  the  group  known  as  the  Auckland  Islands. 

Also  a  mate  to  the  above  in  a  fine  picture  of  the  Harbor 
of  Auckland  Island. 

A  national  picture,  representing  a  fine  piece  of  southerti 
architecture,  the  State  Uou.se,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A  very  beautiful  view  of  Callao,  Peru.  A  fine  picture  of 
South  AuKrican  character. 

Also,  an  elaborate  and  very  perfect  engraving  of  the 
Plaza  and  Cathedral  of  Lima,  Peru. 

And  a  third  picture  of  the  same  character,  giving  an  ex- 
act representation  of  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco,  at 
Lima,  Peru. 

A  series  of  pictures  embracing  some  fifteen  engravings. 
Illustrating  service  on  board  of  an  English  man-of-war. 
First,  giving  a  view  of  the  Ship's  Cutter  ;  then  the  Cap. 
Stan;  the  Ship's  Pinnace;  the  Hospital  on  board  Ship; 
serving  the  Men  with  Grog;  Quaiter-deck  and  Poop; 
Sailors'  Mess-table  ;  Stem  of  the  Ship  ;  Working  a  Gun  ; 
Officers'  Dining-room  ;  a  Boatswain's  Mate ;  Lower-deck 
Gun  ;  Boatswain's  Whistle  ;  process  of  Lashing  the  Ham- 
mocks ;  Weighing  Anchor  ;  Stowing  of  Stock,  etc.,  forming 
a  collection  ot  much  interest,  and  imparting  not  a  little 
information. 

A  fine  picture,  representing  the  Fireworks  and  Illumi- 
nations of  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  during  the  late  cele- 
bration of  Washington's  birthday. 


PRESERVE  ■yOUR  PAPERS. 

It  is  all  important  that  our  Bubscrihers  should 
carefully  preserve  their  papers  for  binclinir. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  volume  first  bound  can 
hardly  imagine  how  very  beautiful  and  useful  a 
book  it  forms.  Large  numbers  that  were  sent 
in  to  us  to  bind  were  so  much  defaced  that  we 
were  obliged  to  furnish  many  missing  or  spoiled 
numbers.  We  can  still  supply  a  few  numbers 
from  the  first,  but  those  who  are  desirous  to 
make  sure  of  a  volume  complete  must  apply  at 
our  ofBce  at  once. 


Gleason's  Pictorial  Drawixg-Room  Companion. — We 
have  received  from  the  liberal  and  enterprl&ing  publisher. 
Vol.  1  of  "  Gleason's  Plctorlnl  Drawing- Room  Companion,'" 
most  elegantly  bound.  It  makes  one  of  the  hand.;omest 
books  of  the  season,  and  of  all  publications  we  have  ever 
examl  ned,  It  is  the  one  for  the  parlor.  It  is  filled  with 
superb  engrtvlngM  on  a  range  of  subjects  as  wide  as  art  or 
natute  Itself.  The  price  of  the  work  is  only  #^3,  bound  In 
exquisite  style,  with  rich  gilt  edge,  &c.  We  presuuje  tew 
houses  will  be  found  without  so  desirable  a  companion — 
certainly  none  who  are  fond  of  good  company. — Boston 
Daily  Bee. 

t — ^  ■  ^    » 

The  Lock  Picker. — Mr.  Hobbs  was  in  Liv- 
erpool a  few  days  ago,  and  picked  the  lock  of 
Mr.  William  Brown's  safe,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, in  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Hobbs  is  to  read 
a  paper  before  the  Polytechnic  Society  there  the 
first  week  in  March. 


t     ^mm.     » 


A  C6nsolation. — People  who  die  penniless 
have  this  fact  to  console  them — that  their  chil- 
dren always  inherit  their  property.  With  rich 
people  the  case  is  different,  the  mest  of  their 
effects  going  to  the  executors. 


A  Defaulter. — The  late  cashier  of  the  Thi- 
bodeaux  Branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Louisia- 
na is  said  to  be  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of 
about  $.'50,000.     He  is  now  in  Paris. 


-t — ^  ■  ^   I 


Quick  Trip. — The  train  over  the  Hudson 
River  railroad,  from  New  York  for  Troy,  recently 
made  the  passage  in  /bar  hours'. 


HORSE  JOCHEY8. 

It  has  been  said  of  booksellers  that  ihey  know 
nothing  of  the  wares  they  deal  in.  This  can- 
not be  asserted  of  horse  jockeys ;  for  men  more 
profoundly  versed  in  the  ijualities  of  the  articles 
of  their  commerce  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
trade.  The  business  requires  a  life-long  experi- 
ence ;  one  must  be  "  to  the  manor  born,"  before 
he  can  venture  to  embark  in  it.  He  must  have 
an  innate  taste  for  horse  flesh,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  he  were  "cradled  in  a  horse-trough  and 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  jingle  of  a  bridle."  A 
horse  jockey  must  be  a  humane  man  ;  he  reckons 
faults  in  his  animals  misfortunes,  nothing  more. 

Another  peculiarity  belonging  to  this  species 
of  the  genus  homo  is,  that  he  is  particularly  ob- 
livious as  to  time,  ay,  as  much  so,  as  are  some 
single  ladies,  called  old  maids.  His  seventeen- 
year  olders  are  always  affectionately  termed 
colts,  and  he  is  as  indulgent  to  them  as  a  kind 
father.  Kicking  and  biting,  when  exhibited  by 
one  of  hi.s  horses  to  a  dangerous  extreme,  is 
only  his  playfulness.  ''  Playful  as  a  kitten,  sir, 
that's  all."  A  runaway  is  a  horse  of  spirit ;  of 
an  inveterate  "  stakcr,"  he  says  he  is  as  steady 
as  a  church.  One  of  these  gentry  had  occasion 
to  sell  a  horse  that  had  killed  his  former  owner, 
and  he  gravely  advertised  him  thus :  he  was 
"  to  be  sold  in  consequence  of  his  owner  going 
abroad  with  no  intention  of  returning !" 

You  can  tell  a  professional  man,  generally,  by 
the  "  cut  of  his  jib,"  but  there  is  no  external  in- 
dication of  the  horse  jockey.  One  of  the  most 
inveterate  we  ever  knew  was  to  all  appearances 
a  raw  country  boy ;  and  he  sold  a  hundred 
horses,  averring  of  each,  "  that  he  was  the  only 
horse  he  ever  raised  or  sold — he  wan't  no  horse 
jockey,  he  didn't  trade  in  horses,"  and  the  like. 
One  veteran  dealer  of  our  acquaintance  has  the 
air  of  a  clergyman,  always  dresses  in  black,  is 
continually  mourning  over  human  depravity, 
and  is  very  seriously  inclined,  if  not  "hopefully 
pious."  This,  however,  would  not  prevent  his 
cheating  his  own  father  in  a  horse  trade,  if  the 
old  gentleman  would  give  him  a  chance. 

In  buying  a  horse  it  is  a  safe  rule  never  to  be- 
lieve anything  the  dealer  tells  you,  unless  it  be 
fully  corroborated  by  your  observation.  Yon 
must  take  his  age,  eyes,  legs,  wind  and  temper 
on  trust.  "  Try  before  you  buy."  is  a  golden 
maxim  in  horse-dealing.  You  can  never  be  sure 
of  even  the  color  of  a  horse  you  buy  of  a  pro- 
fessional horse-dealer.  A  fast  nag  does  not  al- 
ways turn  out  a  fast  color,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  have  inserted  in  the  warranty,  as  ladies  do  in 
buying  calicoes,  "  warranted  to  wash  well." 

A  friend  of  ours  gave  a  high  figure  to  match 
a  carriage  horse  of  a  peculiar  rich  bay,  whose 
mate  had  died.  A  jockey  suited  him  to  a  shade, 
but  driving  home  one  day  in  a  hard  rain,  the 
new  horse,  whether  astonished  at  the  pace  or 
not  we  cannot  say,  "  changed  color,"  and  re- 
turned to  his  stable  a  speckled  grey.  This  fraud 
was  infamous — Alexander's  Tricobaphe  is  com- 
paratively cheap,  and  the  color  of  a  horse  ought 
to  last  till  his  next  coat  at  least. 

Dealers  in  wholesale  are  very  apt  to  re  tail 
animals,  so  that,  unless  very  carefully  groomed, 
a  "  switch "  degenerates  into  a  bare  "  dock," 
without  a  moment's  warning.  In  short,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  trickeries  of  horse-dealers,  and  a 
]iurchaser  who  gets  out  of  their  hands  without 
being  shaved  to  the  bone,  may  think  himself 
extremely  fortunate. 


*     ^^m.     > 


PRESSES  FOR  SALE. 

Wishing  to  supply  our  establishment  with 
more  powerful  presses,  we  desire  to  sell  the  two 
Taylor  Cylinder  Power  Presses  now  in 
use  in  this  office.  The  cost  of  these  presses  was 
$2500  each.  They  are  almost  new  and  in  per- 
fect running  order,  but  as  they  must  be  removed 
to  make  room  for  more  powerful  ones,  they  will 
be  sold  at  a  bargain.  The  bed  of  each  press 
measures  44  by  56  inches. 


I        M    ■    ^        I 


SouTHBORo'. — The  citizens  of  Southboro'  re- 
joice in  a  public  lilirary  just  collected  at  a  cost 
of  $1000 — one  half  of  which  sum  was  the  muni- 
ficent donation  of  F.  B.  Fay,  of  Chelsea,  made 
on  condition  that  the  town  raise  the  other  half. 


Gleason's  Pictorial. — The  first  volu-ne  of  GIea.<:on's 
Pictorial,  bound  In  magnificent  style,  is  upon  our  table. 
It  Is  really  an  elegant  affair,  and  contains  nearly  a  thou- 
sand engravings.  It  is  a  parlor  ornament  as  well  as  an 
intnllectual  treat.  Next  week  we  shall  notice  it  further. 
— Boston  Olive  Branch. 


Query. — If  Napoleon  and  Kossuth  were  to 
dine  together,  wh.at  would  be  their  favorite  dish- 
es ?     Ham  and  Turkey. 


MARYSVILLE,   CALIFORNIA. 

On  page  176,  our  artist  has  given  us  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  Marysvillc,  a  California  town  of 
about  4000  inhabitants,  situated  sixty  miles  by 
river  above  Sacramento  City,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Yuba  and  Feather  Rivers.  It  being  at  the 
head  of  navigation  of  this  branch  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, it  derives  great  importance,  as  it  lies 
contiguous  to  a  great  portion  of  the  northern 
mines.  By  the  late  census  the  Yuba  and  Bear 
River  mines  contain  45,000  people  ;  the  Feather 
Mver  with  its  branches  contains  some  .35,000 
more,  which,  together  with  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento, comprise  a  population  of  100.000,  who 
contribute  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  this 
place.  In  the  rainy  season  it  enjoys  an  advan- 
tage ev«n  over  Sacramento  Citj',  from  the  miry 
state  of  the  roads  and  the  greater  distance, 
which  renders  teaming  next  to  impossible. 
From  this  cause  it  received  its  first  impetus  in 
the  winter  of  1849.  The  place  was  occujiicd 
previously  by  a  California  stttler  and  a  dcjicnd- 
ent  Indian  "  rancherier."  The  dark  "adobe" 
building  on  the  right  hand  of  the  picture  is  the 
home  of  such  of  them  as  yet  remain.  The  re- 
gion lying  to  the  west  of  Marysville,  known  as 
the  "Nortliern  mines,"  is  probably  the  richest  of 
the  gold-yielding  country.  This  commences 
within  twenty  miles  of  Marysville  and  continues 
to  the  westward  a  hundred  miles.  This,  togeth- 
er with  its  health,  induces  settlement  and  con- 
tributes to  the  prosperity  of  Marysville,  which 
has  become  second  to  none,  excepting  Sacra- 
mento City,  in  importance.  In  seasons  of  high 
water,  vessels  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  can 
ascend  to  this  point ;  but  in  the  fall,  when  the 
river  is  quite  low,  even  small  boats  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascend.  The  steamer  Gov.  Dana,  repre- 
sented in  the  sketch,  was  built  in  Maine,  and 
sent  out  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  navigating 
this  river,  and  her  light  draught — only  eighteen 
inches — enables  her  to  reach  Marysville  nearly 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 


<  ^•—  »- 


RE.VIOVAL. 

At  last  we  have  got  into  our  new  and  spacious 
quarters,  where  we  shall  be  pleased,  at  all  times, 
to  greet  our  friends  and  subscribers.  Finding 
that  our  constantly  increasing  business  demand- 
ed a  more  extended  space  for  mechanical  opera- 
tion, we  have  taken  the  large  building  lately 
known  as  the  Montgomery  House,  Tremont 
Street,  whither  we  have  removed  tlie  entire  es- 
tablishment connected  with  the  Pictorial  and 
Flag.  Every  department  is  now  under  one  roof 
— publishing  hall,  printing  and  press  room,  com- 
posing room,  bindery,  engraving  department, 
designer's  room,  and  electrotyper's  department. 
We  shall  endeavor,  by  continued  and  renewed 
exertions  to  please  our  patrons  and  the  public,  to 
deserve  the  extended  patronage  this  establish- 
ment has  always  enjoyed. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  CO.XGRESS. 

French  journals  of  late  date  state  that,  under 
a  friendly  understanding  existing  between  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1830,  duplicate 
copies  of  a  large  number  of  valuable  books 
were  exchanged  between  the  two  countries ;  and 
they  suggest  that,  in  view  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  French  govern- 
ment should  now  tender  copies  of  these  works 
to  the  United  States. 


A     ^m^ — ►- 


Punctuality. — Ah !  that's  the  word — punc- 
tuality !  did  you  ever  see  a  man  who  was  punc- 
tual, who  did  not  prosper  in  the  long  run  "*  We 
dont  care  who  or  what  he  was — high  or  low, 
black  or  white,  ignorant  or  learned,  savage  or 
civilized — we  know  if  he  did  as  he  agreed,  and  was 
punctual  in  all  his  engagements,  he  prospered. 


True. — Love  moderately  ;  long  love  doth  so. 


Coincidence. — Viscount  Granville,  belong- 
ing to  the  English  Peerage,  has  the  following 
motto  :  •'  Frangas  non  flectis,"  (you  may  break, 
but  shall  not  bend  me) ;  and  Viscount  Palmers- 
ton,  belonging  to  the  Irish  Peerage,  has  this 
motto:  "Fleeti  non  frangi,"  (to  be  bent,  not 
broken.) 

British  Sentiment. — The  sentiment  of  a 
Briton. — An  independent  elector,  in  a  state  of 
generosity  and  beer,  declared  that  he  would 
stand  any  pot  but  a  despot. 

A  Mere  Trifle. — A  thief  being  caught  rob- 
bing a  bank,  when  asked  what  he  was  doing, 
answered  :  "  Only  taking  notes." 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bourne,  Mr.  Michael  Cassidy  to 
Miss  Caroline  Wright,  all  of  West  Cambridge. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Mreeter,  Mr.  Edward  Coburn  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte A.  Wllkins. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Klagdon,  Mr.  Charles  Edwardii,  formerly  of 
llaverliill,  to  .Miss  ^.'hariotre  Burr. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  I'oolldge,  Mr.  Robert  Cunningham,  to  Misfl 
Hannah  Dunsniore,  botu  of  I>orchest«r. 

Bv  Rev.  Dr.  Chunrh,  Mr.  Levi  E.  Day  to  Miss  Lucena  C 
MarshuU. 

By  Itcv.  Mr  Williams,  Mr.  .Tohn  S.  Sweeney  to  Miss  Hl- 
len  L.  Desmond,  lioth  of  St.  .Ichn,  N    B. 

At  Dorch.-sier,  by  Rev.  Mr.  llall,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Pierce 
to  Mlrs  Maria  Hali. 

At.Mllt«n.  by   liev.  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Comfort  Whiting,  of 
New  Bedford,  to  Ml.>s  Ksther  A.  Whiting. 

At  Salem,  Mr.  John  M.  Dodge   to  Miss  Catherine  A. 
Cork. 

At  Randolph,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  of  Wrentham,  Mju 
Horatio  IJ.  Aiden,  Jr.  to  Miss  Clara  Wales. 

At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hanks,  .Mr  .lames  W.  Hutchin- 
son, of  Charlestown,  to  Mi?s  Hannah  C.  Tarlton. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Theodore  Parsons  to  .Miss  Mary  Ann 
Gardner  ;  Mr.  .lames  W.  Merry  to  Miss  Kllza  A.  Nelson. 

At  .Manchester,  N.  H-,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Mooie,  Mr.  Andrew 
J.  Babcock.  of  Boston,  to  .Mi-^s  Harriet  A.  I'a'nie.-. 

At  Providence,  R.  I.,  bj  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Thomas  Hall 
to  Miss  Julia  W.  Beals,  both  of  Boston. 


In  this  cltv.  Miss  Abigail  Hatch.  65  ;  Mr  Wm.  I).  Fisher, 
79  ;  -Miss  Ruth  E.  Fowle.  3,5 ;  .Mr.  John  .1 .  Osborn,  .Ir.  HI ; 
Mrs.  Irena  P.  Stanlels,4H  ;  Mr.  Kbeuezer  Fuller,  fi4  ;  ('lara 
H.,  eldest  daughter  ol  Mr.  Levi  Bartktt;  MioS  Helen  P. 
Poor,  17  :  Mrs.  Sarah  Peiklns.  S.3 

At  Roxbury,  .Mrs.  Sarah  iiauiinett,  2*2. 

At  West  Cambridge,  Mrs    Perin.-lia  A.  Clark,  32 

At  Watcrtown.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Newton,  3l*. 

At  Lcdhain,  Mr.  John  llullnrd,  71) ;  for  the  pa.st  forty- 
four  3  ears  Treasurer  of  Norfolk  cuunfy. 

At  ."^alem,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ev.,iis,  Id*.;. 

At  Newburyport,  Mr.  t'harles  Isnnvn,  21. 

At  Uuxbur}  ,  Mr.  Charles  Bradford,  35. 

At  Actun,  Mr.  lilly  Robbins,  79. 

At  Manchester,  Mr.  Asa  W.  Osborn,  23. 

At  Northfield.  Mr.  Lemuel  Coy,  83. 

At  CuuiUilngtou.  Mr.  B.la  Norton,  86. 

At  l^outhboro',  Mr.  Ebenezer  Brlgham.  84. 

At  Fltchburg.  Widow  Retsey  Fullum.8.'). 

At  Rockland,  Me.,  Mrs.  i'rlscilla,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Sean. 

At  York,  Me  ,  .Mrs.  Lydia  Savage,  ho. 

At  Iirl..-tol,  R.  I  ,  Mrs.  Amey  Crulte,  97. 

At  Saratoga  Springs,  Mrs.  Susannah  P.  Stone,  50. 

At  We.>t  liioouiUeid,  N.  Y  ,  Hon.  John  Dickson,  M.  D. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
LOVE  8TANZAS. 

BT   CHARLES   M.    TENLET. 


0  bast  thou  forgotten  the  time  we  exchanged  . 
The  vows  of  afFuctioi!  and  love  .' 

The  st:trs  of  the  night  in  their  places  were  ranged, 
And  shed  their  pure  light  from  above. 

The  zephyrs  of  summer  funned  gently  thy  brow, 
And  played  'mong  thy  ringlets  of  jet ; 

Then  wafted  to  heaven  the  half-uttered  vow, 
That  passed  our  lips  as  they  met. 

Thou  hast  not  forgotten,  and  yet  thou  art  cold, 

The  breathings  of  love  are  all  o'er  ; 
And  false  to  the  tale  of  affection  once  told, 

Thou  hast  learned  to  regard  me  no  more. 

'Tis  sad,  0  'tis  sad,  when  a  being  we  love 

And  cherish,  sinks  into  the  grave  ; 
But  0  how  much  more  so  when  falsely  they  prove, 

"VHio  vows  of  affection  once  gave. 

But  I  '11  not  reproach  thee.     Farewell  I  it  is  true, 
I  'U  but  seldom  allude  to  thy  name  ; 

1  '11  mix  with  the  cheerful,  and  smile  when  they  do, 
And  falsely  they  '11  deem  me  the  same. 

But  0,  in  the  gloom  of  silent  midnight. 

Thy  memory  a  treasure  too  dear ; 
For  hours  I  spend  with  the  hearts  that  are  light. 

Shall  wring  from  my  spirit  a  tear. 

No  more  may  I  hear  the  sweet  voice  of  hope, 

The  ray  of  her  star  never  know  ; 
No  prospect  of  aught  save  despair  may  ."spring  up, 

And  dark  be  the  season  of  woe. 

And  yet  I  will  love  thee,  ay,  ever  the  same, 

And  pray  for  thee,  even  as  now  ; 
And  J  ield  to  the  magic  that  lives  in  thy  name, 
And  dwell  in  the  smile  on  thy  brow. 
Portstnoifth,  Va.,  March,  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

CHARITY'S  OWN  RE\yARD. 

A  TETJE  SXOEY. 

BT    GEO.    CANNING    HILL. 

A  GENTLEMAN  stood  upon  the  sidewalk  and 
looked  leisurely  about  him.  He  seemed  to  be 
either  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  up,  or  he 
was  lost  in  trying  to  .settle  upon  one  of  the 
many  methods  of  diversion  that  might  just  then 
have  offered  themselves  to  his  mind. 

While  he  yet  stood  and  looked  up  and  down 
the  thronged  street,  his  eye  unconsciously  fell 
upon  the  figure  of  a  little  girl,  who  was  strolling 
along,  apparently  as  much  at  leisure  as  himself. 
There  was  nothing  in  her  outward  appearance 
that  specially  attracted  his  attention,  and  her 
features  did  not  yet  present  themselves  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  him  to  merit  either  his 
praise  or  dispraise.  Still  his  eye  instinctively 
rested  on  her,  and  followed  her  closely  at  every 
motion. 

He  was  considerably  startled,  moreover,  from 
the  seeming  evenness  of  his  musings,  when  he 
saw  the  girl  suddenly  snatch  an  article  of  food 
from  beside  the  door  cf  a  grocery,  conceal  it 
around  her  side,  and  hurry  away.  Twice  or 
thrice  she  turned  half  about,  and  looked  to  see 
if  she  had  been  observed  in  the  act  she  had  been 
guilty  of;  but  she  saw  no  signs  of  having  been 
suspected  in  any  degree.  Slie  walked  rapidly 
on,  until  she  came  up  with  the  gentleman,  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  scrutinizing  her  fea- 
tures more  closely. 

Her  face  seemed  far  too  innocent,  and  its  ex- 
pression far  too  pure,  to  allow  her  to  be  classed 
indiscriminately  with  those  whose  lives  are  de- 
voted to  crime.  Pretty,  airy  ringlets  waved 
gracefully  about  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
from  beneath  her  little  hood  she  disi)layed  a 
forehead  on  which  sunshine  and  innocence 
seemed  to  have  settled.  In  her  twin  blue  eyes 
beamed  a  sweet  intelligence,  disturbed  but  tem- 
porarily by  the  consciousness  of  the  wrong  of 
which  she  had  just  been  guilty.  Her  dress  was 
neat,  well  chosen,  and  arranged  with  a  grace 
that  at  once  forbade  the  thought  of  her  being 
the  offjpring  of  a  vicious  mother.  She  walked, 
too,  with  an  air  such  as  only  sweetest  innocents 
of  children  know. 

The  gentleman  became  doubly  interested  in 
her,  as  she  passed  him.  Without  stopping  to 
fiucstion  the  character  of  his  sudden  impulse,  he 
hastily  followed  her. 

fSlie  led  hiai  along  for  several  .streets,  turning 
rapidly  now  here,  now  there,  and  occasionally 
throwing  a  furtive  glance  around  her.  Not  find- 
ing her  suspicions  at  all  excited,  and  being  still 
unobservant  that  a  stranger  was  sedulously  fol- 
lowing her,  she  finally  walked  with  a  more  free 


and  composed  air,  and  even  held   the  object  she 
had  stolen  quite  boldly  before  her. 

Almost  before  he  had  thought  of  the  thing, 
she  slipped  out  of  his  sight,  and  entered  a  long, 
narrow  and  darkened  passage.  He  waited  to 
see  at  which  door  she  entered,  and  then  sprang 
in  after  her.  She  flew  up  a  flight  of  wooden 
stairs,  sunk  in  a  darkened  casement,  then  turned 
and  pursued  her  way  as  rapidly  up  another 
flight,  and  at  last  opened  a  door  at  the  landing 
and  entered.  No  sooner  was  the  door  closed 
than  he  was  in  after  her.  A  sight  met  his  eyes 
such  as  he  was  entirely  unprepared  for. 

The  girl  had  laid  the  stolen  object,  which  was 
but  a  baker's  loaf,  upon  a  deal  table,  and  while 
the  gentleman  still  stood  regarding  them,  three 
younger  children  had  seized  upon  it  and  were 
eagerly — nay,  ravenously — devouring  it.  A  pale, 
thin  faced  woman  regarded  so  strange  a  specta- 
cle from  an  arm-chair  in  a  corner  near  a  win- 
dow, still  holding  a  piece  of  sewing  in  her 
hands.  She  sat  bolstered  up  in  her  chair,  and 
her  face  was  more  white  than  a  marble  wall. 
She  looked  up  with  an  alarmed  yet  a  somewhat 
abstracted  air  at  the  gentleman,  and  then  drop- 
pfd  her  eyes  again  upon  the  children  at  the 
table. 

"  It 's  all  I  could  get,  mother,"  said  the  girl, 
who  had  not  yet  noticed  the  intrusion  of  the 
stranger,  and  was  preparing  to  throw  off  her 
street  dress. 

•'And  where  did  you  get  that?"  interrupted 
the  gentleman,  in  a  serious  tone. 

The  child  turned  round  abruptly,  and  regarded 
him  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  affright. 

"  0,  do  not  blame  me,  sir!"  she  cried,  running 
to  her  mother's  side  and  clinging,  as  if  for  pro- 
tection, to  her. 

"  What  have  you  done,  child  ?  What  has 
she  done,  sir?"  asked  the  mother,  of  both  her 
and  the  stranger. 

'•  I  could  n't  help  it,  sir !''  cried  the  child,  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  mothers  lap.  "  Indeed,  sir,  I 
could  n't  help  it !  I  could  n't  get  any  anywhere 
else  !  0,  do  but  forgive  me,  sir !  Do,  pray,  sir !" 
Thereupon  her  sobs  and  convulsions  were 
truly  heart-rending. 

"  Will  it  please  you  to  tell  me  all,  good  sir  ?" 
pursued  the  mother,  shielding  the  cliild,  as  it 
were,  with  her  arms.  "  What  has  the  girl  been 
doing,  sir?" 

"  Madam,"  returned  the  gentleman,  "  I  can 
sec  that  you  have  misery  enough  here  without 
my  coming  to  add  to  it.  I  cannot  bear  the  sight 
I  now  behold,  without  being  aft'cctcd  most  sen- 
sibly. This  is  not  the  time,  and,  be  assured,  I 
am  not  the  one,  to  add  to  your  misery.  Here  is 
all  I  have  upon  me  at  this  time.  Take  it,  and 
be  perfectly  welcome  to  it.  The  girl  shall  con- 
fess everything  to  you  the  moment  I  am  gone." 
As  he  spoke  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  gold 
coin  of  the  value  of  five  dollars,  and  placed  it  in 
her  hand. 

"  The  God  of  the  widow  aud  the  fatherless 
bless  you !"  exclaimed  she,  receiving  it  with  a 
smile  of  the  most  unconstrained  gratitude. 

Before  the  could  say  more,  however,  the  gen- 
tleman withdrew  abruptly  from  the  apartment ; 
only  remarking  to  her,  as  he  closed  the  door, 
that  lie  would  sec  to  it  that  they  did  not  suffer. 

The  woman  for  some  time  sat  stupefied  and 
speechless  with  wonder,  and  then  big  tears  rolled 
out  from  the  crystal  depths  of  her  clear  blue 
eyes.  She  was  overcome  with  feelings  both  of 
gratitude  and  anxiety. 

The  scene  that  soon  after  followed  between 
the  little  girl  and  her  mother,  in  which  the 
former  made  full  confession  of  the  wrong  she 
had  done,  and  pleaded  earnestly  and  tenderly  in 
extenuation  of  her  fault,  we  will  not  attem])t  a 
description  of  She  re])cnted  of  what  she  had 
done,  and  faithfully  jiromised  her  mother  that  at 
some  future  time  she  would  go  and  repay  the 
value  of  the  loaf  she  had  taken. 

******* 

The  same  gentleman  chanced  to  be  in  at  a 
popular  clothing  store,  just  at  the  close  of  a  day 
not  more  than  one  or  two  weeks  thereafter,  when 
a  woman  entered,  closely  veiled.  She  brought 
with  her  a  bundle,  which  she  laid  down  ujion 
the  counter  at  a  distant  part  of  the  store,  and 
waited  for  the  clerk  to  open  it.  The  stranger 
stood,  as  it  happened,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
screen  him  from  the  rapid  and  casual  glances  of 
the  woman.  He  was  but  a  few  paces  from  her, 
aiul  could  bear  distinctly  all  .she  said. 

I'rcsently  the  clerk  took  up  the  bundle,  ojien- 
ed  it  and  withdrew  to  the  light  for  a  cl().ser  ex- 
amination of  its  contents.  It  was  a  bundle  of 
shirts,  which  she  had  just  completed.     The  cleik 


brought  back  the  pieces,  laid  them  out  upon  the 
counter,  and  remarked : 

"  They  are  not  done  as  well  as  usual,"  while 
he  continued  gazing  in  the  most  rude  manner  in 
her  face. 

The  woman's  veil  was  so  much  drawn  down 
over  her  face  that  the  stranger  could  ndl  mark 
its  expression  at  the  moment,  or  even  note  its 
slightest  feature. 

"  We  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  you  a  smaller 
price  for  such  work,"  continued  the  youth,  taking 
up  one  of  the  articles  and  mechanically  exam- 
ining it. 

'■  How  ranch,  then  f  asked  the  woman,  mourn- 
fully. 

'"Forty-two  cents  is  all  the  work  on  those 
shirts  is  worth,"  said  he.  "  You  see,  the  stitches 
are  not  as  fine  and  as  even  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  have — like  Me.se,  for  instance." 

And  he  forthwith  produced  a  shirt,  beautifully 
done  up,  from  a  glass  case  behind  him.  The 
woman  glanced  at  it  sorrowfully,  but  said  not  a 
word.  The  shirt  was,  as  it  proved,  one  from  her 
own  needle!     Yet  she  did  not  know  it  to  be  such. 

"  I  will  be  glad  of  forty-two  cents,  then,"  said 
she,  partially  extending  her  thin,  ungloved  hand 

The  clerk  handed  the  exact  change  to  her. 

"  When  may  I  send  for  more '("  she  asked. 

'■  For  more  work  ;" 

"  Yes  sir." 

"  Well,  I  rather  think  we  shall  not  want  any 
more  done  for  us  at  present,''  replied  he,  freez- 
ingly  repulsive  ;  "  but  if  we  should  happen  to 
have  any  on  hand  .soon,  we  will  send  it  round  to 
yon.     We  have  your  number,  you  know." 

Not  even  having  the  heart  to  bow  to  the  clerk 
in  return  for  his  payment  for  her  work,  she 
turned  and  left  the  store. 

The  gentleman  immediately  approached  the 
clerk,  and  told  him  that  he  would  consider  it  a 
great  favor  if  he  would  give  him  the  residence 
of  that  poor  woman. 

The  man  eyed  his  questioner  for  two  or  three 
seconds  with  a  scrutinizing  glance,  and  replied 
that  he  would  examine  his  books  and  report  to 
him.  Immediately  he  returned  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  intelligence  he  desired  ;  adding, 
however,  in  a  low  voice,  that  such  people  hardly 
deserved  to  live,  they  were  so  careless  with  their 
work. 

Yet — to  speak  only  naked  truth — that  same 
establishment  never  failed  to  speak  loasluighi  of 
the  quality  of  work  performed  for  them  by  the 
fingers  of  this  poor  woman  !  They  happened  to 
feel  at  this  time  the  severity  of  the  money-pres- 
sure, and  thought  it  no  robbery,  no  injustice,  no 
crime,  if  they  added  down  to  their  own  pillows, 
while  such  as  she  were  freezing  in  the  cold 
breath  of  the  world's  neglect !  Many  such  like 
these,  too,  arc  there ! 

Having  once  procured  the  woman's  residence, 
the  gentleman  left  the  store. 

By  the  middle  of  the  next  forenoon,  he  sallied 
forth  to  seek  the  object  of  his  deepest  commis- 
eration. By  following  his  direction,  he  arrived 
at  the  entrance  to  the  dismal  alley  he  had 
threaded  some  time  before.  The  coincidence 
seemed  really  striking  to  him.  Passing  still  on- 
ward, he  reached  the  same  door  by  which  he  had 
entered  before.  He  ascended  a  flight  of  stairs, 
turned,  and  went  up  another,  and  stopped  at  the 
top  of  them.  Might  he  not  be  mistaken'!  No; 
that  was  the  place.  There  was  no  other  place 
where  he  might  enter.  He  knocked  upon  the 
door.  It  was  opened  by  the  same  child  whom 
he  had  before  followed  along  the  streets.  On 
seeing  him,  her  childish  fears  were  unduly  ex- 
cited ;  and  she  turned  pale,  and  retreated  in 
fright  to  the  side  of  her  mother. 

"  Pray,  walk  in,  sir,''  invited  the  mother,  when 
she  saw  and  recognized  the  face  of  the  gentle- 
man who  had  proved  such  a  beni factor  to  her. 

He  entered,  and  seated  himself  in  a  chair  not 
far  from  the  door.  The  young  children  still 
were  there ;  one,  the  youngest,  was  asleep  in  a 
cradle,  while  two  others  amused  themselves  with 
a  few  worthless  trinkets  their  elder  sister  had 
procured  for  them. 

"I  wish  to  propound  a  question  to  you,"  said 
he,  in  a  mild  and  jjleasant  voice,  to  the  lady. 

She  leaned  forward  her  head,  as  if  thus  oflcr- 
ing  her  attention. 

"  I  would    like    to   know  if  you  were   in   at 

's  clothing  establishment  lust  evening,  just 

about  twilight  !" 

"  I  was,  sir,"  she  answered. 

"I  was  there,  likewise,"  added  he;  "and  I 
heard  the  whole  of  the  conversation  between 
yourself  and  the  clerk.  I  resolved  then  that  I 
would  find  out  your  place  oJ  rcbidcnce,  and  do 


what  I  conUl  to  assist  you.  But  I  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  that  you  were  the  same  person 
with  the  one  I  now  behold !" 

"  I  am,  sir,"  spake  she,  in  a  tone  almost  dis- 
consolate.    "  Mrs.  Wilson,  sir." 

"  If  you  will  call  at  No.  33  Street,  to- 
morrow forenoon,  at  any  time  before  11  o'clock, 
madam,"  said  he,  '■  I  will  be  happy  to  do  what 
I  can  for  you  in  your  present  state  of  apparent 
destitution.     Here  is  my  card." 

He  drew  the  same  from  his  pocket,  and  hand- 
ed it  to  her.  She  read,  as  he  rose  again  to  go, 
the  name  of  "  Kdward  Huntington." 

"  Edward  Huntington,  of ?"  asked  she,  in 

a  voice  full  of  tremor,  the  blood  suddenly  man- 
tling her  face. 

"Formerly  from  that  town,"  answered  he, 
looking  at  her  in  tmdisguised  astonishment. 

"  0,  thank  God  for  restoring  me  again  to  my 
brother  /"  cried  she,  raising  both  hands  in  jov. 

"  What !''  exclaimed  he,  doubly  astounded. 

"I  was  Emma  Huntington  !" 

"  Emma !  My  own  sister  I"  was  all  he  could 
say.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  folded  the 
wreck  of  his  impoverished  sister  to  his  heart. 

Reader,  this  is  no  tale  of  fiction.  Greater 
wonders  than  such  as  this  wc  behold  in  our 
working  world,  every  day  of  our  lives. 


[Written  for  Oltason's  Pictori.al.] 
THE  WINTER  STARS. 

BT  AMASDA   M.  S0DGLA98. 

0  morrily  dance  the  star.s  to-night, 

O  merrily  dance  the  star.'' ; 
And  the  moon  look.?  down  in  silver  light, 

Through  the  blue  enamelled  bars. 
There  is  no  sound  in  the  forest  round, 

No  voice  from  flower  or  tree ; 
And  the  winter  rimo,  with  its  sparkling  chime, 

At  its  task  goes  silently. 
Merrily  over  the  fleecy  snow. 

We  glide  with  spirits  liglit ; 
The  moon  looks  down  with  M»  yellow  glow, 

And  the  stars  are  gemmed  with  light. 

0  merrily  beat  our  hearts  to-night, 

0  merrily  heat  our  hearts ; 
The  winter  has  for  us  a  delight, 

That  summer  ne'er  impart.*. 
Our  eyes  are  bright  with  the  warm  love-light, 

That  winter  may  not  chill ; 
And  the  sparkling  snow  with  it3  silver  glow, 

In  joy  gleams  round  us  still. 
Merrily  dance  the  stars  to-night. 

With  their  eyes  of  golden  hue : 
And  with  >oung  liopes  in  joyance  bright. 

Our  hearts  arc  beating  too. 
Newark,  A'.  J.,  March,  1852. 


IlEGIMVI\(i  THE  WORLD. 

Many  an  unwise  parent  labors  hard  and  lives 
sparingly  all  his  life,  for  the  ])urpo-;e  of  leaving 
enough  to  give  his  children  a  start  in  the  world, 
as  it  is  called.  Setting  a  young  man  afloat  with 
money  left  him  by  his  relatives,  is  like  tying 
bladders  under  the  arms  of  one  who  cannot 
swim  ;  ten  chances  to  one  he  will  lose  his  blad- 
ders and  go  to  the  bottom.  Teach  him  to  swim, 
and  he  will  never  need  the  bladders.  Give  your 
child  a  sound  education,  and  you  have  done 
enough  for  him.  See  to  it  that  his  morals  are 
pure,  his  mind  cultivated,  and  his  whole  nature 
made  subservient  to  the  laws  which  govern  men, 
and  you  have  given  what  will  be  of  more  value 
than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  To  be  thrown 
upon  one's  resources,  is  to  be  cast  into  the  very 
lap  of  fortune,  for  our  faculties  then  undergo  a 
development,  and  display  an  energy,  of  vvliich 
they  were  previously  insusceptible. — Dr.  Arnold. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
I  MVSE  ON  THEE. 

BT   OWE.N   0.  WARREN. 

I  muse  on  thee  when  morning  springs 

Upon  the  purple  hills. 
Or  when  the  summer  twilight  brings     , 

The  music  of  the  rills  ; 
And  thou  art  present  in  my  dream. 

Though  sundered  from  me  far  ; 
Till  f.ides  aw.ay  the  weary  beam 

Of  evening's  sentry  star. 

I  scarcely  tell  my  soul  the  tale, 

That  I  have  dared  to  love  ; 
I  trust  it  not  upon  the  gale. 

Nor  breathe  it  to  the  grove. 
Yet  coiu'st  thou  ever  in  the  dream, 

Where  holier  musings  are  ; 
Till  prajer  and  it  raise  to  heaven  but  seem 

To  seek  love's  brighter  stJir. 
New  York,  March,  1852. 


RE.VDIi'Vli  A\D  THINKING. 

They  who  have  read  about  everything  are 
thought  to  understand  everything,  too,  but  it  is 
not  alwi\ys  so:  reading  i'liinishes  the  mind  only 
witli  materials  of  knowledge;  it  is  thinking  that 
makes  what  we  read  ours.  We  are  of  the  rumi- 
nating kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  our- 
selves with  a  great  load  of  collctions — we  must 
chew  them  over  again. —  Chinning. 
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WARLIKE. 

England  is  passing  thi-ouK'i  one  of  her  peri- 
odical fcar-of-invasion  fevers.  All  the  journals 
smell  of  powder-  The  Dispatch  asks:  "Why 
should  not  rifle-sliooting  hecomo  witli  us,  as  with 
the  Americans,  as  well  our  sport  as  our  defence  "! 
Why  should  not  200,000  so  arm  themselves  and 
practice,  merely  as  wholesome  exercise  to  re- 
lieve sedentary  occupation  ?  Why  should  not 
those  who  arc  less  strong,  youthful  and  active, 
provide  themselves  with  such  easy  weapons  as 
Colt's  revolvers,  ready  to  take  the  place  of  all 
police,  to  fill  up  all  guard  duty,  all  reserve  ser- 
vice V 


4      ^^^ — »- 


OPKRATIC. 

Princes  just  now  seem  to  he  turning  their  at- 
tention to  opera  making.  Duke  Ernest  of  Sax- 
ony-Cohourg  has  composed  an  opera  called 
"  Casilda,"  which  has  failed  at  Berlin,  hut  suc- 
ceeded at  Darmstadt.  Tiio  Duke  of  Litta  has 
brought  out  his  "  Maria  Giovanna,"  at  Turin, 
with  great  success.  He  spent  a  deal  of  money 
in  costumes  and  decorations,  in  order  to  give 
more  splendor  to  his  music. 


4     ^»mm     k 


Gratitude  of  a  Slave. — There  is  at  Tift's 
Exchange  Hotel,  in  Mobile,  a  lump  of  pure  gold, 
just  as  it  was  picked  up  in  California,  weighing 
three  pounds,  and  valued  at  $610.  It  is  a  pres- 
ent to  Mr^.  Jlontague,  of  Marengo  county,  Ala., 
from  a  slave  now  in  California,  who,  although 
in  a  free  State,  could  not  forget  his  mistress,  but 
sent  her  this  gift  as  a  token  of  remembrance. 


SicNiFicANT. — The  American  heart  is  throb- 
bing with  anxiety  to  hear  of  the  removal  of  the 
despot  of  France.  The  Sun  demands :  "  Who 
will  immortalize  himself  by  ridding  Erance  of 
its  usurper '!"  And  the  Miiror  forcibly  exclaims : 
"  The  ghost  of  Chariotte  Corday  flits  through 
the  chambers  of  the  Tuilleiies." 


A  QUEER  E.XHiBiTiON. — A  theatre  called  the 
Marionette,  has  been  opened  in  London,  in 
which  the  actors,  nearly  three  feet  high  each,  are 
puppets.  The  dialogue  is  spoken  behind  the 
secne=,  and  the  motions  of  the  puppets  accord. 
The  pciformance  is  very  successful. 


The  Future.— In  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  Mon- 
day, Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee  resumed  his  remarks 
on  the  bill  granting  land  to  Iowa,  and  urged 
husbandry  of  all  our  resources,  for  within  three 
years  it  would  be  likely  that  wc  should  be  en- 
gaged in  war. 


Fined  tor  it. — Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Hartford, 
has  been  fined  SC7  and  costs,  for  marrying  a  man 
to  a  girl,  less  than  18  years  of  age.  Tlie  banns 
had  been  regularly  published,  but  the  father  of 
the  girl,  not  liking  the  match,  availed  himself  of 
ftn  antiquated  statute  for  breaking  it  up. 


Fine  Arts. — Richard  Giecnough,  now  in 
Italy,  and  younger  biother  of  Horatio — who  is 
now  in  this  country  superintending  the  erection 
of  his  national  group  at  Wa.shington — has  just 
finished,  in  plaster,  a  figure  representing  Tha- 
raoh's  daughter  finding  Moses, 


HosEST  Dksire. — Wicherly,  when  dying,  had 
his  young  wife  brought  to  his  bedside,  and  hav- 
ing taken  her  haud,  in  a  very  solemn  manner 
said  he  had  but  onercciuest  to  make  of  her,  and 
that  was,  that  she  should  never  marry  an  old 
man  again, 


A  Token. — The  French  president  issues 
decrees  in  the  imperial  style,  by  ignoring  the 
Boaapartc  appendage  to  his  tiawic.  and  signing 
"  Louis  Napoleo:i."  It  will  get  to  be  Najioleon  II 
in  good  time. 


Iron  Rails. — There  are  now  in  the  Ignited 
States  twenty-two  railwaj's,  whose  aggregate 
length  is  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  Hfry- 
four  miles.  What  nation  can  compare  with  this 
for  railroads  ? 


In  California. — Some  remarkably  rich  spe- 
cimens of  auriferous  quartz  have  been  found  re- 
cently in  the  ncighborlioodof  San  Andres.  One 
in  particular,  weighing  six  pounds,  was  compu- 
ted to  be  half  gold. 


I-CE. — It  is  stated  that  in  Norway  they  are 
making  great  exertions  to  outdo  the  Yankees  in 
the  ice  business,  and  arc  delivering  a  pure  and 
beaotiful  article  at  London,  Liverpool,  &c.,  at 
the  low  price  of  five  dollars  per  ton  at  retail. 


lUattsibc  ©atljcrings. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Cyane  was  at  La- 
guayra,  Feb.  8th — all  well. 

Dickinson's  flour  mill  at  Curtisville,  N.  Y., 
has  been  burnt— loss  .filOjOOO. 

Ertbrts  arc  making  in  Mississippi  for  the 
adopiion  of  a  free  system  of  banking. 

Thomas  Wilson,  an  aged  man,  was  murdered 
at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  a  few  days  ago. 

Hon.  A.  Burt  continues  ill  in  South  Carolina, 
and  dccl  nes  a  re-t  lee  ion  to  Congress. 

The  U.  S  naval  uniform  will,  it  is  said,  un- 
dert;o  an  entire  change  in  a  short  time. 

The  ship  Florida  cleared  from  Savannah  on 
the  18th  ult.  with  a  cargo  valued  at  $150,000. 

Dr.  Francis  Colton,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  died 
in  New  York,  Monday  week,  of  ship  fever. 

William  Rose,  of  Halifax,  N.  C,  has  been  ar- 
rested at  Charleston,  on  the  charge  of  kidnap- 
ping negroes. 

The  steamer  Isabel  left  Charleston  Saturday 
week,  for  Havana,  with  eighty  passengers  for 
California. 

Serious  charges,  it  is  said,  have  been  preferred 
against  tl'.4J  Governor  and  Chief  Justice  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  packet-shio  Washington  has  made  the 
passage  hetwcen  New  York  and  Liverpool  in  13 
days  and  14  hours. 

The  city  authorities  of  Boston  have  concluded 
to  erect  a  "  dead  house  "  in  the  new  jail  yard,  at 
an  expense  not  exceeding  SIOOO. 

S.  P.  Chillon's  dwelling-house  at  New  Orleans^ 
was  entered  on  the  16th  ult,  one  of  its  inmates 
murdered,  and  the  dwelling  robbed. 

Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  late  Vicks- 
burg  True  Issue,  has  been  appointed  charge  to 
Bolivia. 

Mr.  Garrows,  the  keeper  of  the  alms-house  in 
Wayne  county,  N.  C.  was  murdered  on  Thurs- 
day week,  by  one  of  the  inmatts. 

A  bill  passed  the  Tennessee  house  of  repre- 
sent itives  increasing  the  governor's  salary  from 
$2000  to  $3000. 

Major  Stii'kney,  formerly  editor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Patriot,  fell  dead  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  a 
few  days  since. 

Gen.  Concha  has  again  resigned  the  post  of 
captain-general  of  Cuba,  and  the  government 
will  accept  his  resignation. 

Wm.  T.  Lisbon,  E-q  ,  postmaster  of  Winches- 
ter, Miss.,  was  killed  a  few  days  ago  in  a  rencon- 
tre with  Matthew  Lewis. 

The  Aztec  children  arc  still  in  New  York, 
where  they  excite  great  attention.  They  exhibit 
of  late  many  marks  of  intelligence. 

The  Rhode  Island  senate  has  passed  a  bill 
increasing  the  tax  on  banks  in  that  Slate,  to 
37  1-2  cents  in  the  $100. 

According  to  The  Railroad  Times,  all  the 
railroads  now  on  earth  have  cost  the  enormous 
sum  of  i;447, 786,000,  or  $2,2:38,946,000. 

Forty  jjcrsons  left  McConnelsville,  Morgan 
county,  Ohio,  on  Saturdav  last,  hound  for  Cali- 
fornia, taking  with  them  S!5,000  in  cash. 

Two  sailors  engaged  aloft  on  board  packet- 
ship  Lady  Franklin,  at  New  York,  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  water,  and  one  was  drowned. 

We  understand  that  the  amount  of  "  material 
aid,"  raised  among  the  children  of  the  common 
schools  of  Cincinnati  is  over  one  thousand 
dollars. 

Rev.  Calvin  Fairbanks,  charged  with  negro 
stealing,  has  b' en  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  Kentucky  penitentiary  for  fifteen 
yeare. 

It  is  fourd  by  calculation  that  at  .328  yards  a 
man  has  the  ap]icarance  of  one-third  his  height; 
at  .347  vards  one-fourth  ;  and  at  546  vards  one- 
fifth. 

The  admired  Bellctti,  Jenny  Lind's  compan- 
ion and  contrast,  is  making  quite  a  sensation  at 
the  opera  of  Paris.  He  has  been  singing  Swed- 
ish melodies. 

Business  men  should  as  soon  think  of  taking 
a  journey  in  a  car  without  an  engine  attached, 
as  to  attempt  to  succeed  in  business  without 
advertising. 

The  rage  for  Kossuth  hats  in  New  York  is 
about  over,  and  gents  are  returning  once  more 
to  the  sei-tioiis  of  stove-pipe  that  have  so  long 
been  used  for  htad  covering. 

When  the  weather  proves  too  severe  for  the 
fishes,  as  at  Cuttyhuiik,  Mass.,  last  week,  they 
die.  Cart  loads  of  iLsbes  were  picked  up  at  Gay 
Head  and  sent  t<j  New  York. 

Wm.  IL  Webb,  of  New  York,  has  contracted 
to  build  a  new  steamer  for  the  Panama  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  to  run  in  Law's  line,  with 
the  Ohio  and  Georgia,  on  this  side  the  Isthmus. 

The  news  that  one-third  of  the  town  of  San 
Juan  dc  Nicaragua  has  been  destroyed  bv  fire 
sounds  large,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  town  con- 
tained only  aljout  twenty  houses  before  the  fire 
occurred. 

The  oldest  trees  in  the  world  arc  in  Central 
Afri'-a — the  Bo-ibabs,  which  arc  90  ftct  in  eir- 
cumforcnce,  and  contain  the  rings  which  mark 
the  arnual  growth  of  the  trees  to  the  number  of 
9000,  fixing  their  age  at  that  length  of  years. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Gokischmidt  arc  quietly  cnjov- 

ing  themselves  at  tlivir  con.fortal)le  quarters  on 

Round  Hill.     They  have  been  cxc.tedingly  an- 

no\('d  by  the  letters  which  numerous   silly  and 

,    softheaded  ]x;rsons  arc  constantly  sending  them. 


iTorcign   iHiscrllanji. 

Trade  in  Paris  is  exceedingly  dull. 

Dickens  has  a  new  work  ready,  entitled  "  Bleak 
House." 

Miss  Helen  Faueit  is  about  to  make  her  re- 
appearance at  Drury  Lane. 

From  Spiiin  we  learn  that  an  unsuccessful  at- 
temjit  had  lieeti  made  to  assassinate  the  queen. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  was  announced  to  com- 
mence a  series  of  readings  of  Shakspcare  at  the 
St.  James  Theatre. 

In  the  IIou.sc  of  Lords  the  Earl  of  Derby  in 
a  protectionist  speech  alluded  approvingly  to 
the  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  Kaffir  war,  "  a  squabble  with  a  few  sav- 
ages," costs  the  English  government  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  per  month. 

In  Hungary  the  government  is  pushing  things 
so  far  as  to  erect  monuments  in  commemoration 
of  the  Austro-Russian  victory. 

The  dispute  between  the  employers  and  the 
operative  engineers  of  London  and  Lancashire 
is  apjiarently  as  far  from  settlement  as  ever. 

Mr.  Macready  has  consented  to  preside  at  the 
next  anniversary  dinner  of  the  General  Theatri- 
cal Fund,  which  will  take  place  in  April. 

At  Holmsfort,  in  Yorkshire,  a  large  reservoir 
had  burst,  occasioned  by  heavy  floods.  From 
sixty  to  one  hundred  lives  are  reported  to  have 
been  lost. 

Maria  Lopez,  the  actress,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested shortly  after  the  late  coup  d'etat  in  Paris, 
has  been  set  at  liberty,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to 
the  interference  of  the  Piincess  Mathilde. 

The  report  that  Mrs.  Howard,  the  discarded 
mistress  of  Louis  Napoleon,  is  an  American,  is 
false.  Wc  arc  informed,  by  one  who  knows, 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  English  farmer. 

It  is  stated  in  an  Irish  paper  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Irish  priesthood  have  been  reduced  more 
than  53  per  cent,  by  the  combined  operation  of 
emigration  and  po\erty. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  reduced  the  rate 
for  gold  not  standard.  The  most  flattering  ac- 
counts were  received  from  the  Australian  gold 
regions,  and  large  supplies  were  soon  expected 
from  that  quarter. 

The  London  Times  is  a  good  deal  jealous  of 
the  ett'ects  of  Kossuth's  '■  facile  oratory."  The 
Hungarian  has  left  his  tracks  on  British  public 
opinion,  and  has  said  politii-al  things  which  the 
masses  of  that  country  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

Commercial  aflPairs  throughout  France  are 
generally  (|uiet.  Manufacturers  are  waiting  for 
orders  to  be  given,  and  speculators,  having 
bought  up  immense  (juantities  ot  goods  of  every 
kind  during  the  last  two  months,  have  now 
ceased  to  purchase  for  the  moment. 


lokcr's  ®lio. 


JSanbe  of  ®olb. 


Poverty  is  the  mother  of  many  arts. 

Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

Common  sense  is  genius  in  its  working 

dress. 

There   is  without  justice  no  wisdom  on 

the  earth. 

A  mother's  purity  refines  the  child's  heart 

and  manners. 

Those  who  cry  the  loudest  have  generally 

the  least  to  sell 

Love  is  the  fever  of  the  soul ;  passion  is 

the  delirium  of  that  fever. 

Tlie  three  great  comiucrors  of  the  world 

arc  Love,  Death  and  Fashion. 

Give  your  children  education,  and  no  ty- 
rant will  trample  on  your  liberties. 

The  protection   of  God  cannot,  without 

sacrilege,  be  invoked,  but  in  behalf  of  justice  and 
right. — Koisiith. 

As  easily  expect  oaks  from  a  mushroom 

bed,  as  great  and  durable  products  from  small 
and  hasty  efibrts. 

1  scarcely  exceed  the  middle  age  of  man  ; 

yet  between  infancy  and  maturity  I  have  seen 
ttn  revolutions  ! — Lamartiiw. 

He  cannot  be  an  unhappy  man  who  has 

the  love  and  smile  of  woman  to  accompany  him 
in  every  department  of  life. 

Nothing  can  be  a  reil  blessing  or  cure  to 

the  human  soul  but  what  is  made  by  its  own 
approbation. 

Honest  industry  is  always  rewarded.     No 

young  man  need  complain  of  being  kent  poor, 
if  he  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and  goes  cheerfully  to 
work. 

The  cause  of  freedom  is  identified  wiith 

the  destinies  of  humanity,  and  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  it  gains  ground,  by-and-by  will  be 
a  common  gain  to  all  those  who  desire  it. — 
Kossulli. 

■•  I   have   never    felt   willing,"   said    Dr. 

Dewey,  in  one  of  his  recent  lectures,  ''in  per- 
forming the  marriage  ceremony,  to  use  the  word 
ohcij,  in  reference  to  the  wife — wedlock  being  a 
state  of  entire  reciprocity." 

The  glory  of  an  age  is  often  hidden  from 

itself.  Perhaps  son.e  silent  thinker  among  us 
is  at  work  in  his  closet,  whose  name  is  to  fill  the 
earth.  Perhajis  there  sleeps  in  bis  cradle  some 
reformer,  who  is  to  open  a  new  era  in  historv, 
and  fire  the  human  soul  w>th  new  hope  and  neV 
daring. 


Why  is  love  like  a  canal  boat  ?  Because  it  is 
an  internal  transport. 

What  land  has  produced  the  greatest  man  of 
the  day  ?     Ash-land. 

When  is  a  person's  mouth  like  a  public  paik  ? 
When  it  contains  several  (achics)  acres. 

Why  is  a  song  tint  is  badly  sung  like  a  man 
who  requires  a  wig  '!     Becau.sc  it  is  bawled. 

Why  is  Beach's  newspaper  like  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester  ;  Because  it  is  the  Sun  of 
York. 

AVhy  is  Metropolitan  Hall  like  a  married  wo- 
man? Because  it  has  exchanged  its  maiden 
name. 

What  medicine  does  a  man  take  for  a  scolding 
wife  ;  He  takes  an  eli.xir.  (He  takes  and  he 
licks  her.) 

Dodge  had  such  a  full  house  at  Newburyport 
that  the  audience  had  to  laugh  perpendicular, 
there  being  no  room  for  lateral  smiles. 

Noisy  children  are  found  to  be  extremely  use- 
ful, it  is  said,  in  preventing  one  from  hearing  the 
ringing  of  the  door  bell,  when  one  doesn't  wish 
to  see  company. 

Why  are  the  people  of  France,  at  the  present 
time,  like  a  feline  quadruped  in  a  well-known 
fable  ;  Because  they  are  made  a  cat's  paw  of 
by  a  monkey. 

When  did  the  yacht  America  perform  her 
greatest  wonder?  Wlien  she  made  the  Bulls 
look  astonished  at  Cou-es,  and  admit  the  superi- 
ority of  the  American  Steers. 

A  Hottentot  once  got  up  a  painting  of  heaven. 
It  was  enclosed  with  a  fence  made  of  sausages, 
while  the  centre  was  occupied  with  a  fountain 
that  squirted  pot  pie. 

A  Texas  paper,  in  speaking  of  one  of  our 
presidential  aspirants  says,  that  as  he  has  got  no 
morals,  he  had  better  go  in  for  the  vice  presiden- 
cy.    This  is  getting  personal. 

The  day  after  Mrs.  Nicely  removed  from 
Brooklyn,  to  avoid  the  blasphemy  of  an  impeni- 
tent ])oll-parrot.  she  was  caught  kissing  a  green 
grocer  behind  a  cabbage  stand. 

Robin,  who  had  just  commenced  the  study  of 
the  French  language,  on  being  asked  by  his 
father,  why  an  indiscretion  was  like  an  enemy, 
replied:  "  Because  it  is  a_/aKx  pas."  (Foe,  pa.) 
O,  catnip ! 

A  gentleman  rode  up  to  a  public  house  in  the 
country,  and  asked : 

'•  Who  is  the  master  of  this  house  ?" 

"  I  am,  sir, '  replied  the  landlord;  "  my  wife 
has  been  dead  a' out  three  weeks." 

A  down-east  militia  captain,  on  receiving  a 
note  from  a  l«dy,  re(|uesting  the  '•  pleasure  of  his 
company,"  understood  it  as  a  compliment  to 
those  under  his  commnnd,  and  marched  the 
whole  of  them  to  tlie  lady's  house  ! 

A  man  in  Pawtucket  lately  made  application 
for  insurance  on  a  building  situated  in  a  village 
where  there  was  no  fire  engine.  In  answer  to 
the  question,  "  What  are  the  facilities  for  extin- 
guishing fires  ?"  he  wrote,  "  It  rains  sometimes." 

People  when  they  get  married  now-a-days, 
"run  away"  the  moment  the  ceremony  is  over, 
just  as  if  taking  a  wife  was  equivalent  to  grand 
larceny,  or  as  if  an  indulgence  in  the  marriage 
noose  subjected  them  to  the  noose  of  the  hang- 
man.— Strange  hallucination,  isn't  it  ? 
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VIEW    OF    THE    TOWN    OF    MARYSVILLE,    CALIFORNIA. 


See  page  173,  for  desfrriptfon. 


CHASE  OF  THE  TIGER.  remuneration,  when  we  add  to  the   East   India  exoert  in  the  business.     Planting  his  arrows  as  fire-arms  and   trained  elephants,  this  sport  pos- 

Our  artist  has  presented   tis   here  a  spirited  Company's  bounty  for  each  head,  the  price  that  near   as  possible  to  the  heart  and  eyes  of  the  senses  peculiar  zest,  and  is  often  entered  info  by 

scene  of  the  manner  in  which  the  natives  of  In-  they  obtain  for  the  skins.     The  risk  to  the  native  tiger,  he  avoids  his  attacks  by  springing  behind  men  who  have  come  thousanls  of  miles  for  the 

dia  hunt  the  tiger.     It  is  a  perilous   sport,  but  is  comparatively  small,  since  his  extraordinary  trees,  and  often  mounting  them  with  the  speed  purpose  of  waylaying  and  capturing  one  of  these 

yields  to  these  swarthy  sportsmen  a  handsome  agility   and   long  practice  have  rendered   him  of  a  cat      To  the  European  hunter,  who   uses  monsters  of  the  Indian  forest. 
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BOSTON   LIGnT-HOCSE. 

Probably  there  is  not  a  point  on  oar  entire 
Atlantic  seaboard  where  mariners  are  so  little 
pleased  to  approach  in  the  winter  season  as 
Boston  harbor.  New  England  has  proverbially 
an  iron  and  rock-bound  coast,  and  its  shores  re- 
quire a  careful  and  experienced  pilot  to  guide 
a  ship  in  safety  through  their  intricate  channels. 
The  two  capes  of  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod, 
with  their  outspread  arms,  extending  seaward, 
form  the  outer  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  from  the  Outer  Brewster,  or  Boston  Light, 
up  to  the  wharves  of  the  city,  is  the  fine,  island- 


dotted  harbor  of  Boston  itself.  Thousands  of 
first  class  ships  might  lie  here  in  safety  at  anchor, 
at  one  time.  There  are  two  light-houses  in  the 
harbor,  one  known  as  the  outer  or  Boston  Light, 
situated  at  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
and  the  other,  Long  Island  Head  Light,  just 
sufficiently  within  the  harbor  to  make  the  chan- 
nel-way clear,  and  form  a  proper  steering  point 
for  mariners,  as  to  its  bearing  outside  the  harbor, 
in  connection  with  the  ov.ter  light,  and  al3o.as  to 
guidance  when  within  the  harbor  as  to  the  direct 
channel-way  for  ships  of  heavy  draught.  Our 
artist  has  depicted  for  us  here  a  very  fine  and 


truthful  view  of  Boston  Outer  Light,  with  its 
natural  rocky  standard  or  tiny  island,  that  seems 
placed  by  the  hand  of  nature  in  this  spot  for  the 
especial  i  urpose  to  which  the  hand  of  man  has 
appropriated  it.  Though  greatly  exposed  to  the 
storms,  and  facing  the  severe  eastern  gales  that 
blow  up  between  the  capes  from  the  ocean,  it  yet 
is  perfectly  safe  and  secure  in  the  hardest  wea- 
ther. Near  the  base  of  the  light  there  is  placed 
a  gun,  which  is  fired  at  intervals  in  foggy  weather, 
to  warn  off  the  mariners  who  may  have  got  too 
near  the  breakers.  A  fog  bell  is  also  at  hand  to 
be  rung  by  the  keeper  of  the  light  in  thi''k  wea- 


ther. It  is  difficult  to  express  in  words  the 
thrill  of  delight  that  nerves  the  breast  of  the 
tempest-tossed  mariner  of  the  long  voyage,  when 
Boston  Light  hgaves  into  sight,  and  its  bright, 
steady  eye  beams  forth  over  the  sea.  The  pres- 
ent keeper  of  Boston  Light  is  Mr.  Zebedee 
Small,  lately  appointed  to  this  post,  a  careful 
and  energetic  man.  who,  with  one  assistant,  has 
charge  of  this  important  post.  Mr.  Small  and 
his  family  reside  on  this  tiny  bit  of  terra  firma, 
quite  secluded  and  isolated  from  the  dwellers 
upon  the  main  land,  being  apparently  very  con- 
tented and  happy  upon  this  lone  spot. 


'^^ 


RKPRESENTATION    OF    THE    OnTER    LIGHT-HOUSE,   BOSTON    HARBOR. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1852,  by  F.  Gleason,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 

the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

[WKITTEK   EXPRESSLY   FOB   GLEASOn'S   PICTOKIAL.] 

ORLANDO  CHESTER: 

BY  SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 


— OR,    THE — 


CHAPTEK  v.— [continued  ] 
"But  what  looked  he  like?  Tell  me  that." 
urged  the  young  liuntcr,  as  lie  took  the  red 
man's  head  upon  his  knee  and  gazed  earnestly 
into  his  dark  face.  "Tell  me  how  you  should 
know  him  again  if  you  were  to  see  him." 

"  Poor  Indian  never  know  him  again — never 
sec  him  any  more ;  for  the  red  man  must  die." 

As  the  savage  spoke  liis  eyes  rolled  wildly, 
yet  painfully,  in  their  sockets,  and  pressing  his 
hand  hard  against  his  bosom,  he  groaned  in  his 
agony.  Again  Orlando  asked  for  some  clue  to 
the  appearance  of  the  man  who  had  thus  bar- 
tered f  >r  his  destruction— for  that  the  red  man 
spoke  the  truth  he  had  not  the  least  doubt — but 
the  dying  man  onlygro.ancd  in  his  pain,  and  his 
■weakening  senses  roused  not  to  comprehend  the 
question  that  was  asked  of  him.  At  length, 
while  a  quick,  meteor-like  light  beamed  from 
his  eyes,  lie  uttered  ; 

"  The  red  man  dies  !  His  body  will  rot  on 
the  earth — nobody  buries  him  !  The  pale  face 
gave  him  fire-water — Indian  not  Indian  then. 
I  was  no  bad  Indian — I  never  killed  the  pale 
faces,  for  they  no  harm  me." 

"You  shall  be  buried,"  said  the  young  hunter, 
much  affected  by  the  manner  of  the  Indian, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  one  of  the  friendly  nations 
i^at  traded  with  the  colonists,  and  who,  he  be- 
lieved, could  have  no  animosity  against  the 
white  man.  "  I  will  myself  lay  you  in  the  earth." 
"  Dig  deep — set  me  down  so  I  can  look  to- 
wards the  place  where  the  sun  goes  home  to  the 
Great  Spirit — cover  up  deep — forgive  the  Indian 
— he  no — " 

The  dark,  swarthy  features  of  the  red  man 
were  moved  by  a  powerful  convulsion — a  shud- 
der ran  through  his  frame — his  head  sank  lieav- 
ily  upon  the  knee  that  bore  it,  then  rolled  off 
upon  the  giound,  and  his  soul  had  fled  to  the 
land  of  his  fathers ! 

"And  so  the  red  man's  race  is  fading  away,'' 
murmured  Orlando,  as  he  stood  and  gazed  upon 
the  fallen  Indian.  "The  fountain  of  the  white 
man  is  everlasting  ;  but  when  the  stream  of  the 
red  man's  blood  is  dried  up,  from  whence  shall 
it  be  supplied  1  Alas  I  poor  Indian !  I  am 
sorry  that  my  hand  should  have  been  the  one  to 
deprive  thee  of  thy  life;  but  God  so  willed  it. 
Had  it  not  been  thus  thou  wouldst  have  taken 
mine,  and  then  my  mother  w-ould  have  had  no 
protector.     'T  is  better  as  it  is." 

As  the  hunter  thus  spoke  to  himself,  he  drew 
the  body  within  the  bashes,  and  having  covered 
it  over  as  best  he  could  for  the  night,  ho  went 
back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  bundle, 
and  having  reloaded  his  rifle  and  swung  his 
package  over  his  shoulder,  he  once  more  started 
quickly  homeward.  A  thousand  strange  emo- 
tions found  their  way  into  young  Chester's 
mind,  as  he  walked  along  through  the  forest. 
That  Chiron's  warning  was  founded  upon  some 
stern  fact  he  had  now  no  hesitation  in  believing. 
But  who  was  Chiron'?  Who  was  it  that  thus 
sought  his  destruction,  and  wherefore  ? 

Tlicn,  in  the  midst  of  these  thoughts,  arose 
the  sweet  face  of  Ada  Wimple,  and  once  more 
her  soft  avowal  thrilled  through  his  soul,  and 
lent  itself  to  di.'pcl  the  clouds  that  were  gather- 
ing in  his  working  brain. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  Orlando  reached  his 
humble  cot,  and  he  found  his  mother  sitting  up- 
on the  door-stone  waiting  for  him ;  but  she 
seemed  not  to  have  suffered  under  any  appre- 
hension, for  she  greeted  him  with  a  quiet  smile, 
and  immediately  led  the  way  to  the  interior, 
where  ho  found  his  supper  already  in  waiting. 


[continued.] 

Often  during  the  meal,  did  the  yonng  man  cast 
his  eyes  upon  that  old  oaken  chest  that  stood  in 
the  corner,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would  that 
very  night,  if  he  had  opportunity,  make  a  thor- 
ough search  through  it — for  that  it  had  once 
contained  a  paper  of  some  importance  to  his 
mother  and  himj-elf,  he  had  no  doubt ;  and  that 
it  might  bo  there  even  now  he  had  strong  rea- 
sons to  believe,  sinie  he  had  heard  the  strange 
words  of  his  mysterious  friend.  Perhaps  there 
was  some  place — some  crack — some  secret  hid- 
ing-hole that  might  yet  come  to  light;  and  if  so, 
he  resolved  to  find  it  out. 

The  cot^as  divided  into  four  apartments — 
three  upon  the  lower  floor,  and  one  in  the  loft, 
in  the  latter  of  which  Oriando  slept,  Mrs.  Ches- 
ter sleeping  in  a  small  room  that  led  oflf  to  the 
left  from  the  sitting  room,  while  Old  Elpsey 
slept  and  cooked  in  the  kitchen  which  occupied 
the  back  part  of  the  house.  At  an  early  hour 
Mrs.  Chester  retired  to  rest,  and  ere  long  after- 
wards Orlando  heard  the  loud  snore  of  Elpsey, 
and  feeling  sure  that  all  was  now  secure,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  re-light  the  candle  which  he  had  ex- 
tinguished when  his  mother  retired. 

With  a  noiseless  tread  Orlando  glided  into 
his  mother's  room,  and  having  secured  the  key, 
he  stepped  silently  back   and  went  to  the  chest. 
He   threw  back   the  lid,  and  with   a  trembling, 
nervous  hand  he  began  to  take  out  the  articles 
it  contained  and  lay  them  carefully  aside.     He 
did  not  stop  to  examine  them,  for  he  had  seen 
his  mother  do  it  so  often,  that  he  knew  they  did 
not  contain  the  sought-for  treasure ;   and  so  he 
emptied   the   chest  of  its  palpable  contents  as 
quickly  and  silently  as  possible.     At  length  they 
were  all  out,  and  the  bare  oaken  surface  was  ex- 
posed to  his  view,  and  having  set  his   candle 
within  the  chest,  he  began  to  examine  the  cor- 
ners and  joints  of  the  old  box.     With  his  knuck- 
les he  rapped  upon  every  part,  but  yet  he  met 
the  same  dull,  heavy  sound,  showing  conclusive- 
ly that  there  was  no  secret   chamber  within  the 
massive  wood  that  met  his  touch.     Then   the 
idea  of  the  lock  came  to  his  mind,  and  stepping 
softly  to  where  his  rifle  hung  over  the  fire  place, 
he  took  it  down,  and  having  opened  the  box  in 
its  breech,  he   took   therefrom   a   small   screw- 
driver, and  then  went  back   to  the  chest.     The 
lock  was  soon  free  in  his  hand,  but  he  gained 
nothing   for  his  trouble,  only  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  thing  he  sought  was  not  there. 
The  wards,  the  gunrds,  and  all  its  springs  and 
bolts  were  revealed  to  his  gaze,  but  nought  save 
the  handiwork  of  the  locksmith  was  to  be  seen. 
With  a  sad  and  disappointed  countenance  the 
young  hunter  began  to  re-pack  the  chest.    Some- 
thing had  almost  assured   him   that    the    paptr 
was  there  ;  't  was  not  the  mere  words  of  Chiron 
— though  what   he  had  said  had  strengthened 
hira  in  the  opinion — but  'twas  the  full  blowing 
of  the    conviction   that   had  long  haunted   his 
mind.     Now,   however,   that    conviction    sank 
again  below  even  a  hope ;  and  when   Orlando 
replaced  the  key  wlierc  he  had  found  it,  he  did 
so  with  the  belief  that  it  turned  not  the  bolt 
upon  the  object  of  his  mother's  firm,  unwavering 
anxiety.     If  the  paper  had  ever  been  there,  it 
was  in   all  probability  gone — where,  he  knew 
not :  and  he  endeavored  to  think  that  ho  cared 
not. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

ADA    wimple's    COXFESSIOfl. 

WiiiLii  Oilando  Chester  was  engaged  in  con- 
cocting liis  plans  for  the  opening  of  the  old 
chest,   there   was   rather  an   interesting    scene 


going  on  in  the  house  of  Sir  Oliver  Wimple. 
It  was  after  nightfall  when  Sir  Oliver  and  his 
wife  returned  to  their  home,  and  they  found 
Ada  alone  in  the  sitting-room  busily  engaged  in 
picking  to  pieces  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book  she  had 
taken  to  read. 

"  0,  father,"  cried  the  artless  girl,  as  soon  as 
her  parents  had  divested  themselves  of  their 
walking  apparel  and  taken  their  seats  near  her, 
."  he  has  been  here  to  day." 

"  Indeed  !"  uttered  Sir  Oliver,  slighUy  elevat- 
ing his  eyebrows,  and  gazing  inquisiiively  at  his 
daughter.     "  And  who  might  he  be  f" 

"  Why,  Orlando  Chester,  to  be  sure— the  no- 
ble, generous  vouth  that  saved  me  from  the  In- 
dians. I  asked  liim  to  remain  till  you  came 
back,  but  he  could  not,  for  he  said  his  mother 
would  be  anxious.  O,  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  him." 

"  I   certainly  should  like  to  have  seen  him," 
said  Sir  Oliver.     "  But  will  he  not  call  again  V 
"  O  yes — often." 

"  Often  V  repeated  Lady  Wimple,  who,  some- 
how or  other,  had  canght  a  very  peculiar  ex- 
pression in  her  daughter's  countenance. 

"  Certainly,  mother.  He  told  me  he  often 
passed  here.' 

"  O,  that's  it.  Then  he  did  not  really  say  that 
he  should  cjU  often." 

"  Why,  no,  he  did  not  exactly  say  that ;  but 
then  I  know  he  will." 

Lady  Wimple  cast  a  significant  glance  at  her 
husband,  but  at  that  moment  she  caught  not  his 
eye,  for  he  was  engaged  in  wonf'ering  what 
made  the  color  come  and  go  so  in  his  daughter's 
check.  The  first  glance  of  meaning  is  always 
the  important  one  ;  and  as  the  lady  lost  that,  she 
waited  not  for  her  husband's  eye,  but  turning 
again  to  Ada,  she  asked  : 

"  And  is  this  youth  good  looking?" 
"  He  is  beautiful,'  returned  the  fair  girl,  in  an 
earnest   tone,  "  and  he  is  equally  as  good  and 
pure.     You  will  like  him — I  know  you  will." 

"  And  what  if  I  should  like  him  as  well  as 
Ada  does,"  said  Lady  Wimple,  in  a  low,  mean- 
ing tone,  while  sb'j  cast  a  searching  look  into 
her  daughter's  face. 

Ada  met  her  mother's  gaze,  and  in  a  tone  of 
earnest,  simple  meaning,  she  replied  : 

"  Then,  if  the  life  of  your  only  child  is  as  val- 
uable in  your  eyes  as  it  is  in  mine,  you  would 
cherish  him  in  your  heart's  holiest  gratitude." 

"  And  so  wc  will,"  uttered  Sir  Oliver,  and 
then,  while  a  peculiar  shade  passed  over  his 
benevolent  features,  he  called  his  daughter  to 
his  side. 

The  father  had  noticed  as  much  in  the  fair 
girl's  counten.ince  and  manner  as  had  the 
mother,  and  perhaps  the  same  thoughts  had  en- 
tered his  mind;  but  with  that  open  frankness 
that  characterized  all  his  dealings  and  social  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  and  with  his  family,  he 
determined  to  speak  plainly,  and  as  he  felt. 

"  Ada,"  said  he,  taking  her  fair  hand,  and 
gazing  affectinnately  into  her  face,  "  if  this  youth 
be  fair,  you  had  better  be  cautious  in  your  inter- 
course with  him,  for  you  have  seen  but  little  of 
the  world,  and  most  of  your  time,  since  you 
have  come  to  the  age  of  understanding,  has  been 
passed  here." 

"And  for  what  shall  I  be  cautious,  father? 
Do  you  think  he  who  lisked  his  own  life  to  save 
mine  would  cherish  a  thought  of  harm  against 
me  now  V 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,  Ada.  Are  you 
not  aware  that  you  might,  ere  jou  became  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact,  cherish  something  more  than 
a  gratitude  for  this  young  man  ?" 

"  You  mean  that  I  might  loce  him,  father." 
"  Yes,  Ada,  with  a  love  that  could  only  make 
you  miserable." 

"  O,  father,"  uttered  the  young  girl,  while  she 
cast  a  look  upon  her  parent  that  made  his  bosom 
swell  with  a  proud  emotion.  "  how  can  that 
purest,  that  holiest  of  all  human  feelings — a 
pure  and  virtuous  love — make  one  miserable  ?" 
"  When  it  is  fastened  upon  a  worthy  object,  it 
cannot,"  returned  Sir  Oliver. 

"  And  what  is  a  worthy  object  ?  What  char- 
acterizes such  an  one  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  gazed  into  his  daughter's 
face  as  she  spoke,  and  hesitated  for  an  answer. 
Ada,  the  while,  returned  her  father's  gaze  with 
an  earnest,  simple  look  of  unaflfccted  truth  and 
candor,  and  seemed  anxious  for  a  reply. 

"Well,"  said  Sir  Oliver,  at  length,  "such  nn 
object  should  be  pure  and  noble,  like  yourself, 
and  one  that  could  confer  upon  you  the  happi- 
ness and  peace  which  the  confidence  of  such  a 
heart  as  yours  deserves  ?" 


"  Well,  what  else  V 
"Is  not  that  enough,  Ada?" 
"I  should  think  so,  father;    and  if  Orlando 
Chester  possesses  not  all   this,  then   is  the  sun 
false  to  the  earth  that  revolves  within  its  light." 
"  Yes,  there  is  one  other  thing,"  said  Sir  Oli- 
ver Wimple,  not  a  little  moved  by  the  strange 
manner  of  his  child.     "  Yon  should  be  loved  in 
return  with  a  love  as   strong  and  true  as  that 
which  you  give.'' 

"  And  if  in  the  person  and  soul  of  him  who 
saved  your  own  loved  child  from  death  were 
combined  all  these,  what  would  be  your  answer 
if  I  told  you  loved  him  with  my  whole 
heart  ?'' 

As  Ada  spoke  she  threw  her  arms  around  her 
father's  neck,  and  pillowed  her  head  upon  his 
bosom.  A  moment  the  old  man  gazed  upon  her 
as  she  reclined  thus,  and  he  coXild  feel  her  flut- 
tering heart  as  it  beat  against  his  own.  Then 
he  raised  her  head,  and  placing  his  hand  upon 
her  fair  brow,  he  said  : 

•■  I  know  not,  Ada,  what  would  be  my  answer. 
But  tell  me  what  has  taken  place.  Tell  me  all, 
Ada." 

••  Father,"   returned    the    maiden,   "  I    never 
knowingly  told  you  a  falschooJ,  nor  do  I  know 
that  there  dwells  in  my  bosom  the  memory  of  a 
deed  which  I  would   not  freely  confess  to  yon. 
I  will  tell  you  all.     To-day  I  was  in  my  flower- 
garden,  and  almost  before  I  was  aware  of  the 
fact,   Orlando    Chester   stood   before   me.     He 
asked  me  to  pardon  him  for  his  intrusion,  but 
he  could  not  resist  the   temptation  to  stop  and 
see  if  I  arrived  at  home  in  safety.    I  assured  him 
of  my  own  welfare,  and  told  him  of  my  parents' 
gratitude,  and  asked  him  to  stop  and  see  them 
This  he  could  not  do.     I  then  asked  him  to  call 
again ;  but  to  even  this  he  hesitated.     He   said 
he  had  done  but  his  duty — had  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  desires,  in  saving  me  ;  r.nd  if  he 
possessed  my  parents'  thanks  he  asked  no  more 
I  was  well  astonished  when  he  intimated  that  he 
might  never  come  again  ;  and  I  asked  him  if  the 
bonds  of  friend.ship  were   thus  to   be   severed. 
As  I  spoke  he  looked  upon  me  from  out  his 
large  dark   eyes,  a   tear  glistened   upon   their 
lashes,  and  with  a  trembling  lip  he  nobly  told 
me  the  truth.     He  dared  not  come  again,  for  al- 
ready the  image  of  Ada  had  become  fixed  upon 
his  heart,  and  he  dared  not  continue  an  inter- 
cour.se  which   could  only  end  in  a  love,  that, 
meeting  no  response  from  its  cherished  object, 
would  wither  and  die  upon  its  own  altar.     He 
bade   me   a   farewell,    and   asked   me,  when   I 
thought  of  him,  to  remember  him   as  one  who 
had  too  much  honor  to  deceive   me,  and   too 
much  self-love  to  break  his  own  heart.     Then 
he  called  God  to  bless  me,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  he  turned  from  me.     When  I  saw  him  thus 
tnrn  away,  I  knew  that  my  poor  heart  was  going 
with   him.     lie  had    saved  me  from  a  horrible 
death — he  was  noble,  generous  and  kind — truth 
sparkled  in  every  line  of  his  fair  features,  and  I 
loved  him.     Could  I  then  see  him  go  away  from 
me  thus  ?     Father,  I  called  him  back  ;   I  rested 
my  head  upon  his  bosom,  even  as  I  would  upon 
your  own,  and,  from  the  very  depths  of  ray  soul, 
I  told  him  that  I  loved  him  !     O,  I  was  happy 
then,  and  my  preserver  blessed  God  for  the  joy 
I  had  given  him.    Father,  dear  father,  do  you 
blame  your  child  ?'' 

Sir  Oliver  Wimple  arose  slowly  from  his 
chair,  and  commenced  pacing  the  room.  What 
he  had  heard  had  moved  him  much ;  but  it 
could  not  be  with  anger,  for  his  eyes  were  moist 
with  a  softer  emotion.  His  wife  watched  his 
countenance  with  an  eager  gaze,  seeming  to 
dwell  upon  her  husband's  thoughts  for  a  clue  to 
her  own  decision.  She  loved  her  fair  daughter 
with  a  true  mother's  affection,  and  when,  a  mc- 
mcut  afterwards,  Ada  came  and  laid  her  soft 
clieik  upon  her  neck,  she  would  have  rather  giv- 
en up  her  own  pleasures  than  to  have  deprived 
her  child  of  one  source  of  true  happiness. 

At  length  Sir  Oliver  stopped  and  looked  upon 
his  daughter.  Then  he  took  her  hand,  and  after 
gazing  a  moment  into  her  swimming  eyes,  he 
said : 

"  Ada,  you  are  an  honest,  noble-hearted  girl. 
Bo  ever  thus — be  ever  truthful,  ever  confiding 
towards  your  parents,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy. 
I  do  not  blame  you.  my  child,  for  what  yc:i  have 
done  ;  and  if  young  Chester  be  all  that  you  tliink 
him,  tliough  he  had  not  even  where  to  lay  his 
head,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  pi'^'C  your  hand 
and  heart  into  his  keeping.  There,  rest  happy, 
Ada,  for  there  could  be  no  joy  beneath  our  roof 
if  our  child  were  niiscruble." 

"  Ada,"  said  her  mother,  as  she  stretched  forth 
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her  arms  to  clasp  her  child,  "  this  is  your  moth- 
er's answer." 

As  Lady  Wimple  spoke  she  imprintoil  a  ten- 
der kiss  upon  tlie  fair  girl's  lips,  nnd  as  Ada 
once  more  stood  erect,  she  gazed  upon  her 
father  and  mother  for  a  moment,  and  then,  while 
the  soft  light  of  her  hlue  eyes  sparkled  with  a 
richer  effulgence,  she  clasped  her  hands  upon 
her  hosom,  and  gently  murmured  ; 

"  0,  joy  !  O,  happiness !  How  good,  how 
kind  my  father  and  my  mother  are !" 


CHAPTER   VIL 

THE    TWO    SPIES. 

On  the  next  morning  after  the  young  hunter 
had  made  his  unsuccessful  search  within  the  old 
oaken  chest,  he  threw  his  rifle  across  his  shoul- 
der, and  taking  a  spade  in  his  hand,  he  started 
forth  to  perform  the  rites  he  had  pledged  to  the 
dying  red  man.  Having  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  the  event  of  the  previous  day  had  taken 
place,  he  found  tlic  liody  of  the  Indian  just  as  he 
had  left  it,  and  having  cleared  away  the  tangled 
vines  and  hrushwood  from  a  quiet  nook,  he  set 
to  work  at  digging  a  .suitahle  grave.  The  winds 
that  murmured  gently  through  the  tree-tops 
seemed  to  tlic  hunter  as  a  mournful  requiem  for 
the  departed,  and  his  lieart  was  sad  as  he  tliiew 
up  the  earth  to  make  room  for  the  mortality  of 
his  enemy.  Why  the  Indian  had  been  his  enemy 
he  thougtit  he  had  gained  from  the  red  man's 
owa  words,  for  he  believed  the  dying  savage 
had  spoken  the  truth  ;  but  why  those  who  had 
set  the  Indian  on  could  have  aught  against  him 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  determine — indeed,  he  had 
not  the  slightest  clue  to  any  existing  cause  for 
such  evil  thoughts  against  him. 

At  length  the  grave  was  finished,  and  with 
considerable  exertion,  Orlando  placed  tlie  body 
of  the  Indian  within  it.  He  sat  the  face  towards 
the  home  of  the  setting  sun  ;  then  he  placed  the 
rifle,  the  horn  and  the  pouch  beside  it.  He 
touched  not  a  thing  that  had  hi  longed  to  the 
Indian  to  keep  it  for  himself;  but  the  weapons, 
the  money,  and  even  the  leaden  balls,  he  placed 
sacredly  within  the  grave  by  the  side  of  the  cold 
corse. 

When  this  was  all  done,  Orlando  murmured 
a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  departed,  and  then 
proceeded  to  fill  up  the  grave.  The  last  sod  of 
earth  had  been  placed  upon  the  gentle  mound 
that  rose  above  the  Indian's  resting-place,  and 
the  hunter  was  upon  the  point  of  turning  away 
from  the  spot,  when  he  was  startled  by  the 
crackling  of  the  dry  brusliwood  behind  him,  and 
on  looking  around  he  beheld  two  men  approach- 
ing him  from  the  path.  Their  countenances 
were  both  familiar,  from  his  having  seen  them 
down  at  the  settlement ;  but  yet  he  could  have 
wished  that  they  had  not  thus  met  him,  for  there 
was  that  in  their  looks  which  he  was  far  from 
liking. 

"So  you've  turned  grave-digger,  eh?"  said 
the  foremost  of  the  new  comers,  as  he  came  up 
to  the  spot  where  our  hero  stood,  and  placed  his 
foot  upon  the  grave. 

"  I  have  dug  this  grave,  and  have  filled  it  up 
again,"  returned  Orlando. 

"  And  fixed  a  subject  to  put  in  it,  too,"  said 
the  other,  with  a  half  sarcastic  smile. 

"  The  one  who  sleeps  beneath  these  sods 
would  have  killed  me  had  one  moment  of  addi- 
tional life  been  his,"  the  young  hunter  replied, 
as  he  boldly  met  the  almost  impudent  gaze  of 
the  two  men. 

"Tliat  is  hardly  likely,  young  sir,forLolowah 
was  a  friend  of  the  white  man.  He  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  governor  as  a  messenger  and  in- 
terpreter." 

"  And  how  know  you  that  this  was  Lolowah  "?" 
asked  Orlando,  while  a  slight  tremor  shook  his 
frame,  as  a  sense  of  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  lie  was  placed  came  to  his  mind — for  he 
knew  Lolowah  to  have  been  a  sort  of  spy  upon 
the  marauding  Indians,  and  held  in  much 
esteem  by  the  civil  authorities,  though  he  had 
never  known  him  by  sight. 

"  0,  ray  young  man,  we  've  watched  you  ever 
since  you  began  to  dig  the  grave,"  returned  the 
first  speaker. 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  reveal  yourselves 
before  ?" 

"  0,  we  thought  you  might  not  like  to  be  in- 
terrupted, you  see.  People  seldom  do  in  such 
matters  as  these." 

Orlando  started  at  this  reply,  for  it  was  deliv- 
ered with  that  tone  and  manner  which  indicates 
the  foulest  of  suspicions ;  and  in  a  voice  of 
much  anxiety,  he  said  : 


"  I  had  nothing  here  to  conceal.  I  shot  the 
red  man  to  preserve  my  own  life.  Do  you  not 
believe  it '(" 

"  Then  why  .should  you  bury  him  so  secretly  V 

'•  Secretly  <  I  buried  him  where  he  fell ;  and 
the  only  secrecy  lent  to  the  act  is  that  given  by 
the  deep  forest  about  us.  I  sought  no  hiding 
of  the  deed." 

'•  But  why  bury  him  at  all,  if  lie  would  have 
been  your  murderer  V 

"  Because  he  asked  it  of  me,  and  I  would  not 
refuse  l)ini." 

•  Ha !  then  he  spoke,  did  he,  after  you  had 
shot  him  i" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  what  said  he  1  What  did  he  commu- 
nicate '.''  asked  the  spokesman  of  the  two  men, 
with  strange  and  sudden  energy. 

Orlando,  with  the  truthfulness  and  candor 
that  were  a  part  of  his  nature,  would  have 
answered  this  question  by  a  full  statement  of  all 
that  had  transpired,  but  the  manner  of  his  in- 
terlocutor made  him  hesitate,  and  a  moment's 
reflection  made  hiiu  determined  not  to  reveal 
the  knowledge  he  possessed,  so  he  simply  re- 
plied : 

"  He  said  wliat  a  dying  Indian  might  have 
been  expected  to  say.  He  knew  he  must  die, 
and  he  begged  of  me  to  bury  him." 

'•And  said  he  no  morei"  asked  the  settler,  in 
an  earnest  tone. 

"  What  else  should  he  have  said  V  returned 
Orlando,  bending  a  keen,  searching  glance  ujion 
the  speaker  who  had  thus  questioned  him. 

"  O,  nothing,  nothing,"  he  answered.  "  I  only 
asked  because  I  thought  that  perhaps  he  might 
have — have  told  you — that  is — left  some  word 
for  the  officers  at  Jamestown." 

"  Well,  he  did  not,"  said  the  young  hunter, 
while  a  smile  of  contempt  curled  about  the  cor- 
ners of  his  moutli. 

From  the  whole  tone  and  manner  of  the  two 
men  Orlando  at  once  conceived  that  they  had 
some  knowledge,  at  least,  of  the  Indian's  mur- 
derous mission,  and  that  however  many  ques- 
tions they  would  like  to  have  asked,  a  fear  of 
implicating  themselves  would  keep  them  silent 
on  the  point  he  wished  to  keep  from  them. 

"Never  mind,"  at  length  said  he,  who  had  his 
foot  still  upon  the  grave ;  "  'tis  well  for  you, 
perhaps,  that  dead  men  cannot  speak;  and  it 
might  have  been  better  still  had  you  got  through 
with  this  job  in  secret." 

"What  mean  you  by  that  ?"  Orlando  asked, 
as  the  rich  blood  of  just  indignation  began  to 
mantle  his  brow. 

"  O,  nothing  in  particular,"  replied  the  settler, 
with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  grin.  "  If  you  can't  com- 
prehend it,  there  is  no  need  that  I  should  tell 
you."  Then,  turning  to  bis  companion,  he  con- 
tinued: "  Come,  Colton,  let's  be  off"." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  his  foot  from  the  grave 
and  turned  away,  followed  closely  by  his  com- 
panion. The  young  hunter  would  have  called 
them  back,  but  he  had  told  them  all  he  had  to 
tell,  and  if  they  believed  him  not  now,  then  he 
had  no  hopes  of  inducing  them  to  a  belief,  and 
so  without  interruption,  he  suffered  them  to  de- 
part. As  soon  as  young  Chester  was  once  more 
alone  he  began  to  reflect  upon  the  interview 
just  passed,  and  he  could  not  but  believe  that 
the  two  men  who  had  just  left  him  knew  some- 
thing of  I.K)lowah's  mission,  and,  also,  that  their 
present  visit  had  been  made  to  learn  the  result 
of  the  Indian's  ambush.  And  another  thing, 
too,  dwelt  somewhat  heavily  upon  the  young 
man's  mind.  Lolowah  had  not  only  been  a 
friendly  Indian,  but  having  become  so  service- 
able to  the  government,  might  not  a  rigid  inves- 
tigation take  place  with  regard  to  his  death? 
But  what  of  that?  Orlando  felt  himself  inno- 
cent of  all  crime,  and  endeavoring  to  banish  his 
fearful  thoughts,  he  started  on  his  way  home- 
ward. 

When  the  young  hunter  reached  his  cot  ho 
found  Old  Elpsey  standing  in  the  garden,  and  it 
took  but  one  look  into  her  black  features  to 
show  him  that  some  circumstance  was  giving 
her  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  for  she  not  only  ap- 
peared much  agitated,  but  her  large  eyes  were 
rolling  almost  wildly  about  in  their  sockets. 

"  O,  massa  Orlando,  me  glad  you  come  back," 
she  uttered,  as  soon  as  she  espied  her  young 
master.     "  Me  sartin  'fraid  dey  got  you." 

"  Got  me  V  repeated  the  youth.  ■•  What  do 
you  mean,  Elpsey  ?" 

"  I  mean  dc  two  men  dat  come  dis  mornin'," 
returned  the  old  woman,  regarding  Orlando 
with  a  look  of  evident  satisfaction  in  view  of  Ids 
safe  return. 


"  But  who  were  they  ?  What  did  they  want, 
Elpsey  ?" 

"  Why,  I  tink  dey  was  after  you,  massa,  but 
den  I  don't  know  who  dey  be,  cause  I  nebber 
see  'em  before." 

'■  Did  they  inquire  for  me  ?" 

"  Dey  talk  'bout  you,  massa — an'  I  tell  you 
how.  When  you  went  away  dis  mornin',  I  was 
down  to  de  brook  washin'  myself.  In  a  minute 
I  hear  someting  make  a  noise  in  de  bushes,  an' 
1  hide  myself;  den  dese  two  men  come  out,  an' 
one  ob  'em  say,  '  Dat's  him  going  oft'  into  de 
woods,'  an'  he  p'inted  his  finger  at  you.  Den 
de  odder  siy,  '  Yes,  dat's  him — we'll  go  an'  see 
what  he  do.'  Den  dey  talk  'bout  shootin'  you 
in  de  woods,  an'  'bout  Indian  dog  call  Lolowah. 
Den  me  link  dat  dey  go  to  shoot  you,  but  bress 
de  Lord,  you  come  back  safe." 

"  O,  there's  nothing  to  fear,  Elpsey,"  said  Or- 
lando, more  to  quiet  the  old  woman  than  by 
way  of  expressing  his  own  feelings,  "  I  met  the 
two  men  of  whom  you  speak." 

"  And  didn't  dey  want  to  hurt  you  ?  Didn't 
dey  try  to  shoot  you  ?" 

'■  No,  no,  they  were  only  in  search  after  an  In- 
dian, and  they  probably  thought  I  might  know 
where  to  find  him" 

"  But  den  what  did  dey  talk  'bout  shootin' 
you  in  de  woods  for  !" 

"  I  guess  they  were  speaking  about  the  In- 
dian's shooting  me.  You  must  have  misunder- 
stood them." 

Elpsey  made  no  answer  to  this,  for  she  ap- 
peared to  think  that  Orlando  was  right ;  and 
then,  in  her  honest  heart  she  could  not  conceive 
how  any  one  could  wish  to  harm  her  dear,  kind 
young  master.  Yet  she  was  not  without  an  ink- 
ling that  all  was  not  right,  for  as  the  young 
hunter  turned  towards  the  house,  she  followed 
him  with  an  eager  gaze,  and  the  peculiar  shak- 
ing of  her  head  plainly  told  of  her  doubts. 

Neither  was  Orlando  without  his  fears  and 
doubts,  for  the  whole  affair  looked  dark  and  du- 
bious, to  say  the  least,  but  he  resolved  that  his 
poor  mother  should  not  have  occasion  for  wor- 
riment,  and  .so  he  cast  off  the  gloom  that  might 
otherwise  have  settled  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE     ARREST. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  after  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  last  chapter  that  Orlando  Chester 
took  his  rifle  and  prepared  to  go  out  in  quest  of 
game.  He  had  already  passed  out  from  the 
garden,  and  had  just  called  his  dogs  to  his  side, 
when  he  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  half  a  dozen  men  coming  towards  him 
from  the  edge  of  the  wood  ;  nor  were  his  emo- 
tions lessened  when  he  saw  that  the  sheriff  was 
at  their  head. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  Orlando, 
as  the  posse  came  up. 

"Do  I  speak  with  Orlando  Chester?"  asked 
the  sheriff,  after  he  had  returned  the  youth's 
compliment. 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir."  returned  the  young 
man,  at  the  same  time  casting  his  eyes  about  to 
see  if  he  could  recognize  the  two  men  whom  he 
had  met  in  the  forest,  but  neither  of  them  was 
there. 

"  Then,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  I  have  to  ask  that 
you  will  accompany  me  to  Jamestown." 

"  To  Jamestown,  sir  ?     And  for  what  ?" 

"  Simply  to  answer  to  a  criminal  charge  that 
has  been  preferred  against  you." 

"And  the  nature  of  that  charge — what  is  it?" 
asked  Orlando. 

"  Young  man,  do  you  know  what  has  become 
of  the  commercial  agent's  messenger  ?"  asked 
the  sheriff,  in  return,  at  the  same  time  casting  a 
scrutinizing  glance  into  the  youth's  features. 

"  To  what  commercial  agent  do  you  allude  ?" 

"  To  Mr.  Roswell  Berkley." 

"And  who  was  his  messenger?" 

"  An  Indian  named  Lolowah." 

"  Then  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  I 
shot  him,"  answered  Orlando,  in  a  frank,  inde- 
pendent tone. 

'•  So  you  are  accused,  and  for  that  I  must  ar- 
rest you,"  said  the  sheriff,  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  readiness  with  which  his  question  had 
been  answered. 

"  Arrest  me  for  that,  sir '"  exclaimed  the 
young  hunter.  "  I  am  sorry  that  the  red  man 
fell  by  ray  hand,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  I  did 
the  deed  in  self-defence.  Even  as  I  drew  my 
trigger  upon  him  his  rifle  was  aimed  at  my 
heart.  He  had  waylaid  me  in  ambush,  and  in  a 
moment   more  I  should  have  fallen  a  victim  to 


his  own  bullet.     Surely,  sir,  you  would  not  ar- 
rest mo  for  that." 

"If  you  killed  him  in  self  defence,  you  will 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  prove  it  before  the 
court,"  returned  the  officer. 

"  And  how,  how  shall  I  i)rove  it.  if  my  simple 
word  is  not  sulKcient  ?"  earnestly  exclaimed  Or- 
lando. "  I  have  no  witness  but  God,  for  He 
alone  saw  the  deed." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  this  duty  devolves  upon 
me,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  but  such  as  it  is  I  must 
perform  it.  With  your  innocence  or  guilt  I 
have  nothing  to  do — that  rests  with  a  power 
higher  than  mine.  I  have  simply  to  arrest  you, 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  now  quietly  accompany 
me." 

"  Sir,"  urged  the  youth,  while  an  expression 
of  the  deepest  agony  rested  upon  his  features, 
"  I  have  a  poor  m,'iniac  mother  who  depends  for 
her  very  peace  and  comfort  upon  my  presence. 
Her  already  shattered  heart  would  be  utterly 
crushed  did  she  think  that  danger  threatened 
her  son,  and  she  might  go  down  to  the  grave  in 
the  sorrow  of  her  desolation.  O,  sir,  do  not 
then  take  me  away.  Let  my  accusers,  if  any  I 
have,  be  brought  here,  and  if  the  firm  assurance, 
from  a  heart  that  never  cherished  a  thought  of 
evil  against  a  human  being,  can  be  believed, 
tlten  will  my  innocence  be  established." 

"  The  favor  you  ask  is  beyond  my  power  to 
grant,"  the  sheriff  returned,  in  a  tone  and  man- 
ner that  evinced  a  deep  sympathy  with  the 
young  man.  "You  trust  go  with  me  to  James- 
town, and  there  I  trust  you  will  be  enabled  to 
make  the  court  believe  in  your  innocence,  even 
as  I  do  now." 

"  And  have  I  been  really  accused  of  any  crime 
in  connection  with  Lolowah's  death  ?"  asked 
Orlando,  while  a  thankful  gleam  shot  athwart 
his  countenance,  as  he  heard  the  sheriirs  avowal 
of  a  belief  in  his  innocence. 

"  Crime  '.''  returned  the  officer,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  regret.  "  'Tis  for  the  red  man's  murder 
you  are  arrested.  Lolowah  was  a  Christian, 
and  a  servant  of  the  government." 

"Murder!  O,  God  !'  uttered  the  youth,  as 
he  clasped  his  hands  towards  heaven.  "No,  no, 
they  cannot  hold  such  a  charge  against  me. 
Such  an  accusation  I  could  blow  to  the  winds 
in  an  instant.  I  will  go  with  you,  sir.  But  I 
shall  not  be  lodged  in  jail — in  the  cold,  damp 
jail,  shall  I  ? " 

"  I  think  you  will,  for  the  present.  But  you 
need  not  fear  on  that  account." 

"Fear,  sir!"  exclaimed  Orlando,  with  a  flush 
of  indignation.  "For  myself  I'd  care  not  if  a 
thousand  prison  doors  were  barred  upon  me,  for 
a  soul  like  mine  has  nothing  to  dread;  but  'tis 
for  my  poor  mother  that  I  fear.  Her  shattered 
mind  cannot  comprehend  as  mine,  and  she  will 
think  rae  lost  to  her  forever.  But  if  it  be  God's 
will  that  I  go,  then  go  I  raust;  but  you  will  al- 
low rae  to  see  my  mother  first,  that  I  may  leave 
her  comfort  for  my  absence." 

"  The  sherift'  readily  assented  to  this  request, 
and  commanding  all  the  self-control  of  which 
he  was  master,  Orlando  entered  the  cot. 

"Mother,"  said  he,  as  he  took  her  thin,  white 
hand  in  his  own,  and  imprinted  a  warm  kiss 
upon  her  brow,  "  I  am  going  to  Jamestown,  and 
I  may  not  return  to-night ;  but  you  will  not 
worry  about  mc.  I  shall  return  to  bless  you  ere 
long." 

"And  you  will  not  desert  me,  then?" 

"  No,  no,  mother." 

"  Ah,  there's  a  tear  in  your  eye,  Orlando. 
Hold  down  your  head  and  let  me  wipe  it  away. 
There,  you  must  not  weep,  for  I  shall  think  you, 
too.  are  going  to  desert  me." 

The  young  man  turned  away  from  his  mother, 
for  he  dared  not  trust  himself  longer  in  her 
sight,  and  passing  out  into  tho  back  room,  he 
found  Elpsey. 

"  Elpsey,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  down  to  the 
settlement,  and  I  may  be  gone  for  some  time, 
and  during  ray  absence  I  would  have  you  com- 
fort my  poor  mother  all  you  can.  If  she  asks 
after  me,  tell  her  I  am  coming  back  shortly,  and 
assure  her  that  I  am  safe.  Be  smiling  and 
cheerful,  and  do  all  you  can  to  ease  her  mind 
over  its  troubles." 

"  And  will  Orlando  come  back  soon  ?"  asked 
the  old  negress,  gazing  earnestly  ia  the  young 
man's  face.     "  Tell  Old  Elpsey  all." 

"  There  is  no  danger  for  mc,"  returned  Or- 
lando ;  and  then,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  he 
explained  to  the  old  woman  what  had  happened, 
and  extracted  from  her  a  promise  that  she  would 
do  as  he  had  bidden  her. 

[to  be  coktinced.] 
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TANGIER. 

Tangier,  of  which  our  cut  affords  a  represen- 
tation, is  situated  near  the  western  entrance  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  is  the  town  where 
the  European  Consuls-General  reside.  It  is  on 
a  hill,  near  a  spacious  bay,  14  miles  west  ot 
Cape  Spartcl.  Three  small  fortresses  defend  its 
harbor.  The  houses  are  generally  small  and  in- 
convenient, excepting  those  belonging  to  the 
European  consuls,  and  a  few  wealthy  persons. 
The  streets  are,  however,  wider  and  straightcr 
than  those  in  other  towns  of  the  empire.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  a  church,  which  is  the 
only  Christian  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
empire ;  but  the  Jews  have  several  synagogues. 
Tae  commerce  of  the  place  is  limited  to  some 
trade  with  Gibraltar  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Spain.  The  population  is  between  8O0O  and 
9000  persons. 


<      ^w^     > 


STREET  m  CONSTANTIKOPLB. 

We  present  our  leaders  below  a  characteristic 
ncene  in  the  capital  of  the  Sultan,  which  will  be 
viewed  with  more  than  usual  interest.  Every- 
thing in  the  east  is  ancient  and  classical ;  noth- 
JQg  has  given  way  as  yet  to  modern  innovation, 
and  the  state  carriage  is,  as  of  yore,  still  drawn 
by  the  patient  oxen,  and  the  same  indolent  hab- 
its characterize  the  Turk  and  his  capital  as  hare 
done  for  a  century  gone  by.  The  graceful 
minarets  and  spired  mosques  still  lilt  their 
pointed  turrets  towards  heaven,  and  seem  to 
point  thither  the  souls  of  the  fiiithful.  The 
same  peculiar  architecture  yet  characterizes  the 
houses,  palaces  and  bazaars  of  this  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Constantine.  Everything  relating  to  ori- 
ental history  is  to  us  of  a  most  inviting  charac- 
ter— so  classic,  so  ancient,  so  scriptural.  The 
city  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  harp  ;  the  longest 
side  of  the  triangle  being  towards  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  shortest  towards  the  "  Golden 
Horn."  Its  length  east  to  west  is  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  ;  its  breadth  varies  from  one  to 
four  miles.  Its  circuit  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  ten  to  twenty-three  miles,  but 
measured  upon  the  maps  of  KaufFer  and  Le 
Chevalier,  it  appears  to  be  aliout  twelve  and  a 


TIEW    OF   TANGIER,    NEAR   THE    STRAITS    OF   GIBRALTAR. 


half  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains,  according  to 
Dallaway  and  Gibbon,  an  area  of  about  2000 
acres.  Like  Rome,  Constantinople  has  been 
built  on  seven  hills,  six  of  which  may  be  ob- 
served, distinctly  enough,  from  the  port,  to  rise 
progressively  above  each  other  from  the  level  of 
the  sea  to  200  feet  above  it ;  the  seventh  hill,  to 
the  south-west  of  the  others,  occupies  more  than 
one  third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  city.     Each  of 


these  hills  affords  a  siie  to  some  conspicuons 
edifice.  The  first  is  occupied  by  the  Straglio; 
the  second  crowned  by  the  Burnt  Pillar,  erected 
by  Constantine,  and  the  mosque  of  Othman ; 
the  mosques  of  the  sultans  Solyman,  Moham- 
med and  Stlim  stand  on  the  summits  of  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth ;  the  west  walls  of  the  city 
run  along  the  top  of  the  sixth ;  and  the  Pillar  of 
ArcaUius  was  erected  upon   the  seventh.     This 


amphitheatre  of  peopled  hills,  with  its  innumer- 
able cupolas  and  minarets  interspersed  with  tall 
dark  cypresses,'and  its  almost  unrivalled  port, 
crowded  wi-h  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  has,  ex- 
ternally, a  most2 imposing  aspect,  to  which  its 
interior  forms  a  lamentable  contrast.  The  ex- 
pectations of  the  stranger  are,  perhaps,  nowhere 
more  deceived.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
steep  and  dirty. 


A    STREET    IN    OOW8TANTINOPI.E.    WITH    THE    POITNTAIN    AND    MOHQCE    OF    SULTAV    AOBMET. 
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VIEW    OF    THK    HARHOR   OF   AUCKLAND    ISLAM> 


THE  AUCKLAND  I6LAIVDS. 

The  Auckland  Islands  remained  unknown  to 
C!ook,  though  he  penetrated  many  degrees  be- 
yond their  latitude  ;  and  the  honor  of  their  dis- 
covery, which  took  place  in  1806,  was  reserved 
for  Captain  Bristow,  of  the  whaling  ship  Ocean. 
The  Aucklands  were  visited  in  succession,  in 
the  year  1810,  by  the  ships  of  the  American, 
French,  and  English  South-Polar  Exploring 
Expeditions,  under  Wilkes,  D'Urville,  and  Ross, 
who  have  each  given  some  account  of  them  in 
their  respective  narratives.  The  two  engravings 
now  presented  to  our  readers  are,  the  first,  a  view 
of  part  of  the  chief  harbor  (called  indifferently 
"  Rendezvous  Harbor"  and  the  "  Bay  of  Sarah's 
Bosom")  of  Auckland  (the  largest)  island;  and 
the  other  of  a  natural  grotto  on  Enderby  Island, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  in  question. 
Sir  James  Ross  rounded  the  group  at  this,  its 
northern  extreme.     He  describes  the  northwest 


cape  as  "a  very  remarkable  headland,  witli  a 
rocky  islet  and  a  curious  conical  rock  oft'  it." 
He  says  "  there  is  ample  space  for  entering  the 
harbor,  and  no  concealed  dangers."  "If  ever," 
says  M.  Dubouzet,  one  of  the  French  officers,  in 
his  jouiTial,  "the  fine  harbor  (Laurie  Harbor)  of 
these  islands  and  their  temperate  climate  should 
attract  colonists  thither,  this  would  be  the  most 
suitable  point  for  the  site  of  a  town."  Another, 
M.  Jacquinot,  says:  "  The  vast  bay  is  encircled 
everywhere  by  elevated  land,  clothed  with  trees 
from  the  seaboard  to  the  summit.  The  soil,  of 
volcanic  formation,  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  vegetable  debris,  producing  a  vigorous  growth 
of  large  ferns."  And  a  third,  M.  Roquemarcl, 
observes  ;  "  The  bay  of  Auckland  Islands  affords 
several  safe  and  convenient  anchorages;  the  va- 
rious creeks  which  exist  along  its  shores  have 
each  good  fresh  water  and  wood  at  hand  :  while 
line-fishing  furnishes  a  valuable  resource  for  the 


refreshment  of  tlie  crews  of  vessels  putting  in.' 
Lieutenant  'Wilkes,  the  American  commander, 
concludes  a  brief  account  of  Laurie  Harbor  with 
the  remark  that,  "  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  de- 
sirable place  at  which  to  refit."  Mr.  M'Cormick, 
Dr.  Hooker  (the  botanist  attached  to  the  British 
Expedition),  and  Dr.  Holmes  (surgeon  of  one 
of  the  American  vessels)  all  agree  in  their  ob- 
servations on  the  soil,  which  is  described  by  the 
first  as  being  "  generally  good,  and  composed  of 
a  rich  black  mould,  in  many  plaf-es  of  consider- 
able depth — the  result  of  decomposition  of  the 
volcanic  debris  and  a  redundant  vegetation — so 
highly  productive  that  it  would  render  the  islands 
well  worth  the  attention  of  colonists."  The 
same  authority  remarks,  that  "the  climate,  al- 
though somewhat  humid  and  subject  to  hca%'y 
squalls,  is,  nevertheless,  very  healthy."  As  re- 
gards the  botany  of  the  Auckland  Islands,  it  is 
shown   to   be   characteristic   of   New   Zealand, 


though  containing  many  new  forms  typical  ot 
the  Antarctic  regions.  Dr.  Hooker,  who  has 
published  separately  a  very  elaborate  and  inter- 
esting account  under  the  title  of  "  Flora  Antarc- 
tica,'  remarks,  in  his  notices  of  the  Auckland 
Islands,  embodied  in  Ross's  narrative,  that  "  the 
whole  land  seemed  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
a  low  forest  skirts  all  the  shores,  succeeded  by  a 
broad  belt  of  brushwood,  above  which,  to  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  extend  grassy  slopes."  As 
regards  the  ornithological  branch,  it  appears  to 
be  limited  to  seven  or  eight  species  of  land  birds, 
all  belonging  to  New  Zealand,  amongst  which 
is  the  beautiful  melodist  the  Tui,  and  to  em- 
brace a  great  variety  of  water  birds."  With  re- 
ference to  the  general  fitness  of  the  Auckland 
Islands,  for  their  destined  purpose.  Sir  James 
Ross  remarks,  that  "  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
vast  Southern  Ocean  no  better  spot  could  be 
found  for  a  fixed  whaling  station." 


RKPRE8ENTAIION    OF    THE   OROTTO,    ON    ENDERBY    ISLAND 
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[Written  for  Gleason'e  Pictorial.] 

A  PHYSICIAN'S  JOURNAL. 

Notej  during  a  Eesidence  in  Turkey,  in  1849-50. 

BT    ALFKED    STEEN,  M.  D. 

Fridaij  in  Consfantirople.  A  Sahhnih  in  the  Me- 
tropolis. T/ie  S'lltnn'x  viait  toa  Mosque.  Turk- 
ish Tournament  and  Games. 

"  Je  I'ni  ceut  fois  eprouve 

Quitnd  le  mot  est  bicn  trouve 

La  sexe,  en  fia  faveur,  a  la  chose  pirdonne  ; 

Tons  ne  f.iites  rougjr  per^onne 

Et  tout  le  monde  Tous  entende — 

J'ai  be-oin,  anjour  dhui,  de  cet  art  important." 

From  my  earliest  youth  I  have  ever  enter- 
tained a  certain  prejudice  against  Friday,  which 
may  in  part  be  attributed  to  tlie  various  calami- 
ties wliich  have  on  that  day  befallen  me,  al- 
thoujih  there  may  in  reality  have  been  no  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  particular  day  on 
which  the  vexations  and  mishaps  occurred. 

The  general  reader  may  here,  probably,  in- 
quire, "  What  care  we  for,  or  what  have  we  to 
do  with,  your  antipatliies  1  "We  look  for  an  in- 
teresting description  of  scenes  and  occurrences 
in  foreign  parts,  under  such  a  heading  as  you 
have  presented  to  our  notice." 

Kight,  courteous  public ;  yet  prythee,  remem- 
ber that  I  draw  from  a  familiar  record,  and  that 
I  am  about  to  describe  the  day  which,  in  my 
private  reminiscences,  is  underlined  black.  On 
the,  to  me,  hitherto  inauspicious  day  is  this 
chapter  written,  to  it  dedicated  ;  and  should  the 
contents  be  as  satisfactory  to  my  readers  as  I  de- 
sire, I  shall  henceforth  be  reconciled  to  Friday, 
and  no  longer  fear  the  "  Ides  oj  JIarch." 

It  is  the  Christian's  Friday — the  Sabbath  of 
Mussulmen.  With  intoxicating  delight  have 
the  rich  and  distinguished  men  of  the  city  passed 
the  night  in  their  magnificent  and  luxurious 
liarems,  in  the  loving  embraces  of  the  chosen 
fair  ones — their  wives.  Not  less  happily  have 
the  humblest  class  of  the  Turkish  citizens  en- 
joyed themselves,  although  within  wooden  or 
mud  hovels  they  have  followed  the  dictates  of 
love,  alike  agreeable  to  their  ardent  tempera- 
ments and  the  prescribed  decree  of  the  Prophet. 

Traly  it  may  be  remarked,  "  O,  what  raptur- 
ous enjoyment  these  Orientals  experience  in  the 
arms  of  iheir  wives,  who  with  equal  fervor  re- 
turn the  conjugal  feeling  as  they  press  their 
dearly-prized  lords  to  their  throbbing  hearts  !" 

In  this  ardent  land  of  the  East  all  the  human 
passions  seem  more  intense  than  in  cooler  climes. 
The  desires  are  more  vehement  as  the  hot  blood 
courses  furiously  through  the  veins,  and  restraint 
to  impulse  gives  way  to  the  license  not  only  per- 
mitted but  enjoined  by  express  enactment  of  the 
Koran,  in  reference  to  the  forthcoming  Sabbath. 

At  dawn  of  day  the  purple  smiles  of  Aurora 
arouse  all  from  their  divans — ^whether  of  gold 
and  silver  embroidered  stuffs,  or  of  straw  mat- 
ting for  their  garniture  ;  and  louder  and  more 
cheerily,  than  on  a  week  day,  sound  the  lusty 
voices  which  proclaim  (from  every  tower  and 
minaret  on  all  the  mosques  in  the  city)  that  the 
liour  for  early  prayer  has  come,  and  that  now 
must  the  Great  Creator  of  all  things  and  beings 
be  worshipped,  at  that  appropriate  time  when 
the  first  glimmer  of  rosy  morn  replaces  the  dark- 
ness that  had  enveloped  the  earth,  and  brings 
f'resli  life  and  vigor  to  creation.  What  more  de- 
lightful hour  for  a  feeling  heart  than  this — what 
more  devotional  season  ? 

On  every  Friday  the  sultan  is  accustomed  to 
visit  some  public  moscjuc  ;  and  having  made  his 
choice,  it  is  proclaimed,  by  means  of  the  drago- 
man, to  the  inmates  of  the  different  hotels,  so  that 
all  may  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
ceremony  of  his  attendance  in  state. 

The  place  chosen  by  Abdul  Medjid  for  his 
devotions,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  the 
mosque  of  Beglersbcrg,  a  village  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus.  So  wo  passed  over  from 
Pera  to  Asia  (in  Constantinople  people  talk  of 
Asia,  or  of  going  to  Asia,  as  one  speaks  in  Bos- 
ton of  going  to  Chelsea)  in  a  two  oared  wherry, 
and  were  landed  close  to  the  mosque,  wliich  is 
on  the  shore. 

A  large  and  gay  concourse  of  people,  princi- 
pally fi males,  was  already  assembled  in  ftont  of 
the  mosque,  and  a  hollow  square  was  formed, 
and  a  space  tlius  reserved  by  a  body  of  sohiicrs. 
By  a  piece  of  courteous  attention  tlie  Franks 
were  permitted  to  occupy  a  position  in  a  comer 
near  the  doorway,  behind  this  enclosure,  from 
whence  they  could  see  the  sultan  enter  the  sa- 
cred edifice. 

The  Turkish  sovereign  was  not  very  punctual 
in  making  his  appearance;  but  there  was  much 


to  interest  and  command  the  attention  of  the 
expectant  crowd.  To  us  (Franks)  the  arrival 
of  the  ladies — as  in  the  various  kinds  of  vehicles 
they  were  driven  as  near  as  possible  to  the  build- 
ing— was  particularly  attractive. 

One  carriage,  especially,  was  remarkably 
hand.some,  although  it  might  be  said  to  resem- 
ble a  wagon  rather  than  a  carriage.  It  was 
painted  blue  with  golden  ornature,  and  the 
wheels  were  red.  Within  were  seated  several 
riclily  dressed  ladies  from  the  narem  of  the  sul- 
tan, Avho  laughed  loudly  and  merrily  as  the  jolt- 
ing of  the  vehicle  over  the  uneven  streets  pitched 
them  to  and  fro.  The  carriage  was  drawn  by  a 
couple  of  buffaloes,  whose  heads  were  ornament- 
ed with  many  colored  tassels.  Many  women 
were  on  foot,  and  a  great  number  of  them  were 
collected  under  the  shade  of  a  neighboring  tree, 
where  they  kept  up  an  incessant  chattering. 

A  carriage  containing  only  one  occupant,  a 
very  pale  but  beautiful  lady,  approached,  escort- 
ed by  several  attendants,  and  as  it  was  passing 
in  the  midst  of  the  throng,  one  of  the  wheels, 
coming  in  contact  with  another  of  the  numerous 
similar  conveyances,  was  smashed  to  pieces. 

This  little  accident  happening  close  to  where 
wc  were  stationed,  my  companions  and  I  intui- 
tively rushed  forward  to  afford  such  assistance 
as  might  be,  but  instantly  we  were  violently  laid 
hold  of  and  thrust  back  by  the  numerous  retain- 
ers, who  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  their  lady 
should  in  any  case  receive  even  the  most  polite 
attention  at  the  hands  of  Christians. 

The  carriage  was  righted  as  soon  as  possible 
by  themselves,  and  during  the  whole  affair,  the 
lady  preserved  the  most  serene  and  dignified 
composure  imaginable.  Her  large  and  beauti- 
ful eyes  wandered  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left.  The  glance  of  those  lustrous  orbs  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  place  she 
occujiied,  but  the  dazzling  brilliancy  penetrated 
beyond. 

The  stream  of  people  increased  more  and 
more,  and  the  crowd  seemed  plentcously  fur- 
nished with  petitions  to  be  handed  to  the  sultan 
when  he  should  arrive,  for  which  purpose  they 
thronged  around  the  entrance  which  was  guard- 
ed by  a  body  of  policemen  {cavass)  who  were 
armed  with  pikes,  and  appointed  to  keep  silence 
and  order. 

At  length  the  sound  of  approaching  music 
was  heard;  the  soldiers  opened  their  ranks, 
dressed  to  the  right,  and  other  troops,  followed 
by  a  band,  issued  from  a  narrow  street  and  ar- 
rayed themselves  in  military  order. 

A  deathlike  silence  prevailed — not  a  whisper 
was  heard  Foremost  after  these  came  a  num- 
ber of  (-ervants,  leading  by  the  bridle  horses,  on 
which  were  mounted  guards,  officers  and  attend- 
ants, followed  by  the  sultan,  Abdul  Medjid  him- 
self, accompanied  by  his  pachas  and  suite. 

The  sultan,  at  this  time  (in  1849),  was  only 
twenty  six  years  old.  He  appeared,  however,  to 
be  somewhat  older,  for  he  is  a  fast-livtr.  He 
was  clad  in  a  blue  European  frock  coat  and  blue 
pantaloons.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  fess  (cap), 
fo  simple  that  whoever  expected  to  see  the  sul- 
tan sparkling  with  jewels,  and  radiant  with 
splendor,  as  the  noonday  sun,  must  have  been 
woefully  mistaken.  No  one  raised  a  hat,  no  huz- 
zas resounded ;  and  when  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  appears  in  state,  he  is  greeted  with  far 
greater  applause  and  more  tokens  of  respect. 

As  the  sultan  drew  near  the  door  of  the 
mosque,  the  people  uplifted  their  petitions 
which  were  received  by  the  appointed  function- 
aries, and  he  entered  the  place  of  worship,  the 
h'gh  priest  acknowledging  the  honor  of  the  visit 
by  crying  aloud  in  praise  of  the  sultan.  The 
soldiers  commanded  silence,  the  gates  were 
opened,  his  form  disappeared,  and  with  it  all 
dreams  of  a  gorgeous  spectacle. 

I  mingled  not  with  the  throng  of  worshippers, 
who  crowded  into  the  house  of  prayer — for  to 
unbelievers  this  is  prohibited ;  and,  moreover, 
in  this  respect  I  think  with  the  sects  of  Persian 
and  Ilindostancc  Quakers  that  it  is  not  impera- 
tive to  worship  the  Divinity  in  temples  made 
with  hands.  Is  not  the  vast  universe  to  the  vir- 
tuous a  boundless  altar  of  tlic  inscrutable  majes- 
ty of  the  Great  Spirit  .'  Therefore,  I  willingly 
commenced  a  walk,  to  enjoy,  at  this  early  and 
refreshing  hour,  the  ])ure  fresh  air  of  heaven. 
Encamped  beneath  a  fragrant  cypress  on  the 
shore  of  those  crystal  waters,  how  delightfully 
sounded  the  playful  ripples  !  how  glorious  shone 
the  scenery  mellowed  by  the  tints  of  the  rising 
sun !  Trancjuil  was  the  hour,  and  genial  to 
meditation. 

After  a  sweet  lapse  of  time,  prompted  by  curi- 


osity, I  arose,  determined  to  ascertain  if  in  Con- 
stantinople the  festival  of  the  dominant  religions 
party  was  observed  as  strictly  as  in  the  cities  of 
Europe.  Turning  into  the  streets  nearest  to 
hand,  I  foimd  all  the  shops  open  as  usual,  and 
fully  occupied  with  buyers  and  sellers  ;  from 
every  quarter  resounded  the  clamor  of  voices 
and  the  din  of  work  as  the  busy  artizan  plied 
his  accustomed  trade.  All  the  noise,  bustle  and 
clamor  of  a  week  day  prevailed  to  the  utmost 
extent.  As  I  proceeded,  I  encountered  in  all 
directions  the  pressure  and  obstruction  of  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  with  its  strife  and  con- 
fusion. Thousands  of  horses,  camels,  buffaloes 
and  asses  contributed  to  form  the  dense  mass, 
and  to  complete  the  Babel-like  assemblage. 

"  Is  this,  then,  really  a  festival  of  the  church- 
dominant,  a  Turkish  Sal)batb  ("  in  bewilderment 
and  surprise  I  inquired  of  a  Gieek  porter,  who, 
with  his  load  on  his  back,  was  endeavoring  to 
make  his  way  past  a  foaming  camel  close  to  me. 
He  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  me,  grinned — 
doubtless  at  my  verdancy,  continued  on  his  way 
without  a  woid,  and  disappeared. 

I  next  addressed  an  Armenian,  who,  holding 
a  large  bag  of  gold  with  both  hands  on  his 
brawny  back,  and  stooping  under  the  precious 
burden,  was  dexterously  threading  his  way 
through  the  crowd. 

"  How  comes  it,"  I  said  to  him,  '  that  on  a 
Turkish  festival  all  kinds  of  business  and  labor 
arc  allowed  to  be  carried  on  without  intermis- 
sion ?" 

"  What  is  a  Turki,»h  festival  or  Sabbath  to 
us?"  replied  he,  gruffly,  and  vanished. 

This  led  me  to  reflect  on  that  which  I  had  ob- 
served, and  thus  I  considered  the  matter. 

In  Constantinople  a  hundred  thousand  Chris- 
tians dwell  amongst  a  similar  number  of  Mussul- 
men, without  taking  into  account  a  multitude  of 
various  other  denominations,  and  religious  tole- 
ration is  a  main  rule  in  the  Turkish  code  of  laws. 
Each  religious  sect  has  its  own  particular  day  in 
the  week  set  apart  as  the  Sal/bath,  on  which, 
without  molestation,  the  universal  Lord  may  be 
worshipped ;  but,  even  although  each  separate 
sect  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  people  a  good- 
sized  city,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  an  immense  multitude  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  holding  market ;  in  fact,  the  combined 
residue  are  employed  about  their  everyday  avo- 
cations, whilst  the  single  portion  is  engaged  in 
devotional  observances. 

Hence  it  is  that  Constantinople  on  no  day  pre- 
sents the  aspect  of  a  Sunday,  even  as  it  is  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  0  how  diflFerent 
to  the  quietude  and  order,  the  repose  and  sancti- 
fied appearance  of  a  Sabbath  in  the  New  Eng- 
land of  the  wcf  tern  hemisphere  ! 

In  the  Turkish  capital  there  is  never  any  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  activity  and  industry  to 
be  discerned  on  one  day  more  than  another. 
Friday  and  Sunday  alike  have  their  devotees  to 
gain  and  religion  ;  thus  whilst  some  are  engaged 
in  mosques  or  churches,  others,  in  vast  quanti- 
ties, are  to  be  found  to  fill  the  bazaars  and  shops 
with  buyers  and  sellers,  and  crowd  the  streets 
with  the  elements  of  trade,  traffic,  business,  plea- 
sure, noise  and  worldly  pursuits. 

A  great  part  of  the  day  (Friday)  is  devoted 
by  the  Turks  to  the  prize  combats,  which  form 
a  very  interesting  spectacle  for  Europeans.  It 
shall  be  my  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  but  faithful 
account  of  the  exhibition,  but  much,  very  much 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

The  places  of  worship  (Schamein)  have  be- 
come empty,  the  Imans  have  closed  the  doors, 
and  the  road  from  the  metropolis  to  the  Okmei- 
dan — as  the  amphitheatre  is  called  in  the  Le- 
vant— is  crowded  with  passengers  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  or  in  carriages,  all  eagerly  hastening 
to  the  sport.  The  street  from  Pera  to  St.  Dimi- 
tri  seems  like  an  endless  chain  of  human  beings. 

Numerous  yiflcrcs,  appropriated  exclusively  to 
tlie  use  of  ladies,  arc  also  in  motion  for  the 
scene  of  action  ;  and  the  swords  of  the  black 
slaves  (eunuchs)  glitter  in  the  bright  sun,  as  on 
their  fieiy  steeds  tliey  escort  the  noble  fair  ones. 
La'ge  parties  of  Turkish  ladies  in  social  groups 
pour  out  cf  all  the  gates  of  the  city. 

At  length  the  filmed  Okmcidan  is  reached.  It 
is  a  very  spacious  place  of  level  ground,  and  now 
the  general  rendezvous  of  a  huge  mass  of  beings. 
The  spot  is  nearly  encircled  by  gently  sloping 
hills,  which  are  covered  with  blossoming  shrubs, 
and  a  profusion  of  gay  and  sweet  scented  flow- 
ers, thus  encircling  the  spectators  with  a  fragrant 
wreath,  and  throwing  a  charm  over  the  scene,  in 
itself  so  rich  in  variety  and  beauty,  which  is  un- 
describably  enchanting. 


Here  are  the  Turkish  ladies  especially  provid- 
ed with  advantageous  situations  to  view  the 
games  and  contests  of  the  athletic  vouths  from 
a  distance,  and  to  bestow  praise  or  censure  on 
the  gymnastic  exercises.  But  to  avrard  the  prize 
of  honor — like  the  beautiful  spectators  of  the 
tournaments  of  old,  to  the  successful  knights  in 
armor — is  by  no  means  allowed  to  them.  For 
the  actors  here  there  are  no  lady-loves  to  bestow 
individual  encouragement. 

Watched  as  the  Turkish  ladies  are  by  the 
Argus-eyed  slaves — their  vigilant  guardians— 
they  are  obliged  to  be  very  sparing  of  enthusi- 
asm in  the  display  of  any  preference  in  reference 
to  the  actors  before  them.  However,  if  the  heart 
must  keep  still,  the  activity  of  the  ladies'  tongues 
will  not  be  checked ;  and  even  at  a  little  distance, 
as  we  approach  the  densely  packed  groups  of 
ladies  sitting  close  together  in  their  reserved 
places,  the  loud  music  of  their  melodious  voices, 
sweet  though  unintelligible  to  the  stranger,  re- 
soimds  like  one  continuous  warbling  of  nightin- 
gales. 

Hard  by,  on  the  hill's  sides,  were  tents  pitched 
of  all  sorts,  forms  and  sizes,  which  seemed  al- 
ready filled  with  Turks  and  Greeks,  who  were 
listlessly  drawing  the  smoke  through  the  long 
tubes,  and  emitting  it  alike  through  their  nos- 
trils and  their  lips,  whilst  all  around  raged  the 
wild  tumult  of  the  immense  masses  here 
congregated. 

The  coffee  and  sherbet  venders,  in  their  tents 
and  bcoths  which  are  of  such  slight  fabrication 
as  though  destined  to  last  but  for  a  day,  have 
their  hands  full  enough  ;  and  the  sellers  of  pas- 
tries, tarts,  sweetmeats  and  various  rcfi  eshments, 
with  shrill,  screaming  voices,  contribute  to  the 
noise  that  prevails. 

In  the  meantime,  numerous  band.s  of  music 
wander  about  the  vast  and  thickly  peopled  plain, 
and  wherever  they  can  find  room  enough  they 
form  a  circle,  and  their  noisy  instmments  give 
forth  those  noisy  sounds  which  are  so  grateful 
to  oriental  ears. 

Here  are  to  be  seen  the  Turkish  mountebanks 
tumbling,  as  if  possessed,  on  the  beautiful  grass 
carpet  of  the  lawn,  and  jesting  like  European 
harlequins,  with  this  difference,  that  no  profane 
or  indecent  words  escape  their  lips,  no  gesture 
or  allusion  that  can  offend ;  strict  decorum  is 
h<  re  to  be  observed. 

There  you  may  behold  the  Arabian  impi-orisa- 
tores,  mounted  on  their  oratorical  thrones  ;  and 
never  was  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  more  atten- 
tively listened  to  or  admired,  than  the  impromp- 
tu productions  of  these  Eastern  ballad  singers 
by  the  gping  and  astonished  Turkish  populace. 

Elsewhere,  a  Mahomcdan  Hercules  exhibits 
his  wondrous  strength  by  poising  a  large  mass 
of  iron,  like  to  a  blacksmiih's  anvil,  on  his 
hands,  then  carries  it  on  his  shoulder,  or  holds 
it  out  at  arm's  length,  and  similar  feats  demand- 
ing extraordinary  muscular  power. 

Then  you  may  observe  a  couple  of  jet-black 
damsels  spinning  around  by  the  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  they  resemble  automaton  tops,  whirl- 
ing at  such  a  rate  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
demonstrate,  mathematically,  that  there  was  any 
motion  at  all,  rather  than  human  machines. 

By  this  time  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  exhibition  of  warlike  exercises  have  been 
completed.  The  centre  of  the  vast  plain  was 
dotted  with  trees  and  long  poles  like  masts, 
which  were  set  into  the  ground,  their  summits 
being  surmounted  with  round  balls,  or  figure- 
heads, to  serve  the  purpose  of  targets. 

There  were  also  to  be  seen  various  butts  from 
five  to  six  feet  high  and  about  the  same  distance 
apart,  which  were  intended  for  the  equestrian 
martial  performances,  whereby  the  mark  must 
be  reached  through  two  of  these  targets.  Many 
sorts  of  figures  aic  suspended  on  stakes,  and 
sundry  balls  are  hung  around  in  circles,  after  the 
fashion  of  European  tilting  grounds. 

Hence  it  will  readily  be  imagined  that  a  stroll 
about  this  vast  circumference  of  the  Okmcidan 
affords  a  scene  of  the  greatest  interest  and  end- 
less variety.  Curiosity  has  am|)lc  food,  and  ex- 
pectation looks  forward  to  the  harvest  of  amuse- 
ment, which  has  drawn  together  the  multitude 
here  assembled. 

Now  comes,  if  not  "  the  din  of  war,"  the  noise 
and  confusion,  the  uproar,  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  letting  loose  of  countless  bed- 
lamites. The  gloiious  amphitheatre  is  encircled 
by  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings,  all  furiously 
pressing  towards  the  centre.  The  scene  is  in- 
describable. What  with  the  dreadful  pressure 
and  tumult  as  the  eager  populace  is  striving  to 
approach  the  arena,  pulling,  hauling,  jostling, 
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anH  even  clam'K'riiip  over  tho  heads  and  ^liouldcrs 
of  lliiisc  most  ■losfly  wcdjrcd  togt-ther,  crushing; 
down  and  li-d'iipliii);  upon  the  fallen,  whilst  in 
vain  iIr'  jdiiilsi  luiren  command  ordtr;  the  im- 
pre>sion  made  on  my  memory  has  outlasted  the 
sore  marks  left  on  my  hruised  hody,  and  the 
recollection  of  ikat  crowd  is  still  vividly  present 
a;  I  trace  tlie^e  lines. 

The  combatants  have  now  entered  the  lists, 
and  formed  themselves  in  order  around  their 
respective  leaders,  riishin<r,  in  vast  numbers,  at 
full  galbp  on  the  Okmeidan  course.  — 

The  amusement  of  throwing  the  javelin  is 
about  to  take  place.  This  weapon,  called 
dschitid  throughout  the  Levant,  is  a  sort  of  spear 
or  dart  thrown  from  the  hand  with  incredible 
dexterity,  which  is  used  by  the  Turks,  as  also 
the  Persians  and  Arabs,  as  a  most  ctlicient  and 
offensive  instrument  in  war.  The  ckrliirid  is  a 
wooden  shaft  about  three  feet  and  a  Iialf  long, 
pretty  thick  at  one  end  and  sharply  pointed  at 
the  other.  Those  made  use  of  at  these  Eastern 
tournaments  and  gymnastic  displays,  are  always 
made  of  very  light  wood,  such  as  willow  or 
date,  otherwise  serious  injuries  might  bo  inflict- 
ed. From  the  abundance  of  these  willows  the 
whole  of  the  games  and  mock-fights,  in  this 
place,  have  obtained  the  name  dsc/urid. 

The  preparatory  signal  for  commencement  is 
the  loud  clang  of  Turkish  music,  and  vigorous 
flourish  of  trumpets.  Proudly  and  with  evident 
impatience  the  noble  steeds  await  the  moment 
to  act,  pawing  the  ground,  champing  their  bits, 
and  foaming  with  excitement.  Silence  ensues, 
breathless  are  the  spectators.  The  instant  has 
arrived. 

Sudden,  swift,  and  awful,  as  the  whirlwind  in 
the  desert,  is  the  rush  of  those  impetuous  horse- 
men and  their  fiery  chargers.  O,  what  a  glori- 
ous spectacle '.  these  handsome,  warlike  men,  in 
their  splendid  accoutrements,  with  the  gay  ban- 
ners glistening  with  gold  and  silver,  the  lively 
colors  of  their  garments,  the  bright  gleam  of 
the  sparkling  cuirasses,  the  variety  in  the  form 
of  the  numerous  turbans,  mostly  of  .shining 
white,  and  the  matchless  beauty  and  agility  of 
the  noble  Arabian  and  Anatolian  stallions,  be- 
dizened with  oiiental  ornaments  profusely  cov- 
ering the  saddles  and  bridles.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
gorgeous  sight,  the  magnificence  of  which  is  en- 
hanced and  perfected  by  the  immensity  of  the 
surrounding  multitude. 

At  first  but  few  chosen  ones  take  part  in  the 
contest,  then  by  degrees  the  vast  numbers  in- 
crease, and  the  mock  fight  becomes  general : 
pauses  being  made  between  whiles,  during  which 
the  invading  crowd  is  forced  hack  to  allow  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  augmenting  parties  engaged 
in  the  serious  mimic  action,  which  then  is  with 
fresh  vigor  renewed. 

Very  great  practice  and  dexterity  are  requi- 
site to  attain  the  skill  exhibited  by  the  Tuiks  in 
the  U'C  of  the  javelin;  and  it  may  well  be  be- 
lieved that  this  exciting  pastime  must  be  com- 
menced, to  be  acquired,  in  early  youth,  and  sedu- 
lously continued,  to  arrive  at  such  wonderful 
perfection. 

My  description  of  this  truly  otienlal  amuse- 
ment must  be  very  much  curtailed  to  keep  with- 
in my  naiTOW  limits;  yet  it  shall  be  my  endeavor 
to  give  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  the  scene,  which 
I  was  so  delighted  to  witness. 

Each  combatant  is  provided  with  three  jave- 
lins, beautifully  painted  and  varnished  or  gilt, 
in  a  case  which  hangs  on  the  right  side  of  the 
horse.  At  the  appointed  signal,  a  horseman 
from  each  side  issues  forth  from  amongst  his 
partb.ans,  poising  the  famed  d^rlurid  in  his  hand, 
and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  and  its  flash 
they  fly  at  each  other.  The  aim  of  their  dex- 
terity now  is,  with  this  javelin,  either  to  over- 
throw the  opponent  or  parry  his  attack.  Dur- 
ing the  encounter,  so  swift  are  the  motions  and 
evolutions  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
the  eye  of  the  absorbed  spectator  can  follow 
them. 

After  some  time  has  thus  been  .spent  in  indivi- 
dual encounters,  the  whole  host  from  both  sides 
engage  in  one  universal  melee,  covering  the  vast 
area  of  the  Okmeidan,  each  man  singling  out 
an  opponent.  Thus  there  will  be  nearly  as 
many  combats  going  on  at  once  as  there  are 
pairs  of  horsemen. 

It  is  not  only  wonderful  but  h'ghly  interesting 
to  view  the  dexterity  with  which,  whilst  at  full 
gallop,  they  manage  to  evade  each  other,  to  in- 
flict or  parry  blows  ;  how  adroitly  they  wheel 
about;  how  suddinly  they  can  change  their 
course;  now  advancing,  now  retreating,  ever  at 
top  speed,  and  casting  their  javelins  at  their  op- 


ponents on  all  sides ;  stooping  from  their  horses 
to  pick  the  weapon  up  from  the  ground,  still 
galloping ! 

Sometimes  they  advance  in  a  line  and  attack 
the  foe  by  a  copious  discharge  of  javelins  which 
they  n'covcr,  as  already  mentioned;  then,  turn- 
ing their  backs  on  their  adversaries,  flee,  helter 
skelter  as  it  were,  in  all  directions  in  the  utmost 
seeming  confusion,  but  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  they  form  themselves  into  a  compact  mass, 
and  return  to  renew  the  attack. 

So  furiously  do  they  ride  amongst  each  other 
that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  that  they 
could  escape  collision  and  overthrow  even 
amongst  their  own  party.  Yet  such  a  catastro- 
phe does  not  occur.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild- 
est, swiftest  career,  they  manage  to  guide  their 
well-trained  steeds  with  the  utmost  precision, 
causing  them  to  bound  sideways  from  the  foe, 
and  sweeping  away  in  a  semi-circle,  they  return 
to  the  fight. 

From  a  distance  their  practised  eyes  can  dis- 
cern the  smallest  opening,  and  not  the  most 
trifling  advantage  can  be  presented  by  the  error 
of  an  adversary  without  its  being  instantly 
turned  to  profit;  and  the  noble  animals  which 
share  their  ardor  and  address,  seem  also  to  be 
jealous  of  their  master's  honor,  and  to  shun  the 
disgrace  of  an  awkward  manouvre. 

How  these  horsemen,  in  their  fiery  course,  hit 
a  mark  that  a  good  shot  on  foot  would  deem  it 
an  honor  to  strike ! — For  to  reach  a  Turk  at  full 
gallop,  with  his  whole  bo.ly  in  motion  as  he 
sways  incessantly  backwards  and  forwards,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  now  ujiriglit,  then  with 
head  bent  to  the  ground,  is  not  easier  than  to 
strike  a  swallow  on  the  wing. 

Sometimes,  to  add  to  the  amusement,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  course  throw  balls  up  into  the  air, 
and  now  all  are  busied  in  endeavoring  to  trans- 
fix them  with  their  javelins  and  carry  them  off 
in  triumph. 

Then  other  balls  arc  hurled  swiftly  along  the 
ground,  which  are  pursued  by  the  horsemen, 
numbers  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  chase,  and 
caught  up  by  means  of  the  javelin,  the  dexterity 
of  which  success  being  highly  esteemed  and 
applauded. 

Again  the  diversion  is  varied  by  the  strife  to 
bear  away  certain  balls  which  are  sfu'k  upon 
stakes,  this  alto  is  to  be  done  by  the  javelin  and 
whilst  on  the  gallop  ;  moreover,  the  competitors 
have  to  contend  with  the  emulation  of  each 
other,  since  all  are  bent  on  the  same  purpose. 
Many  a  stratagem  is  employed,  and  violent  are 
the  struggles  to  obstruct  each  other  in  the  ap- 
proach to  the  coveted  pri/.c,  and  to  gain  a  favor- 
able chance  to  mike  the  eagle  sweep  themselves 
that  shall  win  the  glory. 

What  can  well  be  more  engrossing  to  the  as- 
sembled thousands  than  to  watch  this  highly 
interesting  contest  ■?  IIow  the  feelings  become 
interested  and  the  attention  rivetted  as  we  watch 
the  wondrous  address  here  displayed ! 

The  skill  and  agility  with  which  the  shaft  of 
an  adversary  is  avoided  almost  surpasses  crcdi- 
bilitv.  With  a  rapidity  scarcely  to  be  followed 
by  the  attentive  eye  of  the  spectator,  the  rider 
throws  hi  J  body  into  every  possible  position, 
now  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  at  one  instant 
he  is  bolt  upright,  then  crouched  down  on  the 
horse's  neck,  or  laying  flat  on  its  back,  or  hang- 
ing down  towards  the  ground. 

Some  even  whilst  on  the  gallop  will  pass  un- 
der the  horse's  belly,  and  re-appearing  on  the 
other  side,  regain  the  saddle.  Others  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  frav  will  throw  down  a  glove  or  other 
article,  dismount,  pick  it  up,  and  vault  into  their 
seat,  or,  in  like  manner,  unexpectedly  attack  an 
opponent. 

I  fancv  it  would  astonish  English  jockeys  to 
witness  these  equestrian  feats,  and  snme  of  them 
it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  attempt  to  emu- 
late. 

Generally  the  javelin  exercise  concludes  with 
a  species  of  war-dance  performed  on  horseback. 
It  is  a  sort  of  skirmishing  carried  on  throughout 
an  endless  complication  of  figures,  in  which  all 
who  have  been  previously  engaged  take  part, 
and  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  display  the  most 
remarkable  skill  in  horsemanship.  In  conclu- 
sion, it  may  here  be  remarked  that,  at  these 
games  all  blows  are  directed  at  the  back,  it  not 
being  permitted  to  strike  the  front  of  the  body. 
On  the  Okmeidan  there  are  many  other  mar- 
tial and  gymnastic  exercises  to  be  witnessed,  be- 
sides that  of  the  dschirid,  to  which  I  have  princi- 
pally confined  myself.  Amongst  other  dtsplays 
is  that  of  archery. 

A  mark  having  been  placed  on  the  top  of  a 


high  pole,  the  archers,  with  their  quivers  at  their 
backs,  ruth  in  vast  numbers  from  afar  off,  as  fast 
as  their  horses  can  gallop  towards  the  target; 
this  they  pass  by  with  the  swiftness  of  one  of 
their  own  arrows  ;  and  turning  their  hoilies  half 
around,  as  they  continue  their  course,  let  fly  at 
the  mark.  Most  of  the  arrows  hit  the  ball — for 
very  few  tmdertake  the  trial  who  arc  not  able  to 
make  sure  of  it — and  showers  flying  from  all 
quarters  it  is  soon  well  sprinkled  with  arrows. 

Sometimes  the  sultan  himself  takes  part  in 
this  diversion,  which,  however,  every  one  knows 
to  be  a  mere  mock  formality,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
always  allowed  to  take  up  a  position  at  such  a 
distance  that  were  he  even  the  very  worst  of 
marksmen  he  could  not  fail  to  hit  the  mark. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  emperor  condescends  to 
exhibit  his  prowess  before  the  populace  by  show- 
ing how  far  he  can  shoot  with  bow  and  arrow, 
on  which  occasion  the  flattering  courtiers  pro- 
claim :  "  See,  there  is  no  one  equal  to  him  !" 

To  such  an  extent  are  adulation  and  exagge- 
ration carried  in  regard  to  his  performance  that 
costh'  monuments  arc  erected  to  mark  the  won- 
derful distance  to  which  the  august  archer  has 
driven  an  arrow.  Thus,  therefore,  whenever  a 
sultan  has  made  a  shot  or  two  on  the  Okmeidan 
a  column  of  marble  with  an  inicription  in  relief 
indicates  the  spot  on  which  the  wonderful,  heroic 
deed  was  done,  lauding  to  the  skies  the  extraor- 
dinary performance  of  the  Ottoman  ruler  wit- 
nessed by  admiring  thousands. 

It  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that,  for  the 
present  oc^upint  of  the  Turcoman  throne,  more 
glorious  deeds  are  in  reserve.  May  deserved 
praise  and  prosperity  be  his  meed,  who  has  been 
a  friend  to  the  persecuted,  and  a  credit  to 
humanit}'. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
WITH  THEE. 

BY  OWEN  0.   WAEEIK. 

With  tlicf ,  love,  T  have  not  a  fear, 

AViMtc'vcr  ills  betide ; 
I  never  think  to  ."lied  a  tear, 

If  thou  art  l)y  my  side. 
If  pain  l>e  in  my  heart  awhile, 

And  gloom  my  .spirit  o'er  ; 
I  only  need  to  see  thee  smile. 

And  all  is  bright  once  nioro. 

I  love  thee  with  so  proud  a  thought, 

So  tender  and  so  true  ; 
I  never  in  my  Iieart  liave  sought 

If  thou  dost  love  me  too. 
I  only  know  where'er  thou  art, 

I  see  no  one  beside  : 
Antl  not  a  care  can  reach  my  heart, 

Wlicn  thou  art  by  my  side. 
JVeu;  York,  March,  18o2. 

ADVAIV  TABES  OF  TltAVEL.. 

People  imagine  they  arc  not  known,  and  that 
they  shall  never  meet  again  with  the  same  com- 
piny  ("which  is  very  likely  so);  they  arc  free  for 
the  lime  from  the  trammels  of  their  business, 
profession,  or  calling;  the  marks  of  the  harness 
be-(in  to  wear  out ;  and  altogether  they  talk  more 
like  men  than  slaves,  with  their  several  functions 
hanging  like  collars  round  their  necks.  An  or- 
dinary man  on  travel  will  .sometimes  talk  like  a 
great  imaginative  man  at  home,  for  such  are 
never  utterly  enslaved  by  their  functions.  Then 
the  diversities  of  character  you  meet  with  in- 
struct and  delight  you.  The  variety  in  language, 
dress,  behaviour,  religious  cei'cmonies,  mode  of 
life,  amusements,  arts,  climate,  government,  lays 
hold  of  your  attention,  and  takes  you  out  of  the 
wheel-tracks  of  yoin' every  day  cares.  He  must, 
indeed,  be  either  an  angel  of  constancy  and  pcr- 
.severanee,  or  a  wonderfully  obtuse  Caliban  of  a 
man,  who,  amidst  all  this  change,  can  maintain 
his  private  griefs  or  vexations  exactly  in  the 
same  place  they  held  in  his  heart  while  he  was 
packing  for  his  journey. —  Companions  of  my  Soli- 
tude. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
0.\  A  CHILD  BCRIED  AT  SEA. 


BT   URS.  U.  B.   HENE.ial. 

Meep  on,  little  Itedwald,  unbroken  thy  rest. 

As  when  thou  repo.«ed  on  thy  mother's  warm  breast ; 

They  hollowed  for  thee  no  lonely  dark  grave, 

But  laid  thee  to  rest  on  a  snow-crested  wave. 

It  seems  not  like  deatli  thus  to  lie  in  the  deep. 
With  sea  nymphs  to  wateh  o'er  the  •  liliss-haunted  sleep ;"' 
W'M\  no  dark  pall  enshrouding  thy  bc.iutiful  form. 
While  thy  rcquieum  is  sung  by  the  voice  of  the  storm. 

On  a  bed  of  bright  pearls,  in  the  dark  coral  shade, 
Uncofiined,  untrammelled,  thy  young  form  is  laid  ; 
And  bright  may  thy  dreams  be,  and  tweet  thy  repose. 
While  high  o'er  tliy  pillow  the  hurricane  blowi. 

And,  mother,  why  weep  that  thy  fair  one  must  lio 
Far.  far  from  the  land  thou  art  destined  to  try  ? 
His  .-pirit  shall  Hit  louud  thy  pillow  of  rest. 
And  oft  by  its  whispers  thy  soul  shall  be  blest. 
Lowdl,  Mass..  March,  1858. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
LI.\ES  TO  AX  I.\FA\T. 

BT  J.  ALFOBD. 

She 's  gone  forever  !  yet  still  hovering  near, 
In  fond  reuicUibrance  sweetly,  truly  dear. 

She  's  in  the  grave,  sweet  baby  boy, 

Thy  mother 's  iu  the  grave  : 
Not  all  the  skill  of  human  aid 

Her  precious  life  could  save. 

And  0  I  feel  a  pang,  sweet  boy. 

While  gazing  on  thy  face  ; 
To  think  that  thou  wilt  never  know 

A  mother's  fond  embrac-e. 

One  tender  parent  yet  rom.ains, 

Whoso  tvery  anxious  care 
Will  be  to  lighten  the  sad  lo«3 

Thou  rt  henceforth  doomed  to  boar. 

Ala^  '.  he  feels  his  loss  severe, 

Thy  elder  sisters,  too. 
Have  yet  to  miss  a  mother's  caro, 

As  they  life's  path  pursue. 

Thy  little  brother,  and  sweet  Kate, 

Ere  yet  too  young  to  know 
The  sjul  lx>reavement  they  sustain. 

From  death's  unerring  blow. 

When  God  demands  from  nature's  fiock. 

The  life  of  sire  or  dame  : 
The  heavenly  shepherd,  Christ,  protects 
The  little  bleating  lamb. 
Boston,  Maxs.,  March,  1S5'2, 

t     m^»    » 

BIRQS  AIMD  LIGHTHOrSES. 

It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  migratory 
birds  to  fly  against  the  lantern  of  Flamborough 
li',rhtliouse.  Attracted  bv  the  glare,  they  dash 
against  the  glass  so  violently  as  to  be  either 
killed  on  the  spot  or  so  much  stunned  as  to  be 
incapable  of  further  exertion.  Many  are  taken 
in  this  way,  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  injury  ex- 
tends beyond  themselves.  One  morning  lately, 
however,  an  accident  occurred  which  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  About  four  o'clock,  A.  M., 
a  duck  went  with  such  force  against  one  of  the 
squares  as  to  break  it,  until,  in  the  words  of  the 
light-keepers,  "  there  was  not  apiece  left  as  large 
as  a  person's  hand.''  The  wind  was  blowing 
fresh  at  the  time,  and,  as  one  misfortune  fre- 
quently c  luses  another,  so  in  this  instance  the 
broken  s((uare  might  have  been  of  the  most  seri- 
ous consequen<-e  to  the  jiassing  seamen  :  every 
light  iu  the  lantern  was  blown  out,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  an  hour's  exertion  that  the  light- 
keepers  were  able  to  get  a  shutter  over  the  open- 
ing, and  the  lamps  re-lit.  The  squares  each 
measure  thirty  inches,  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  power  of  the  stroke  from  the  con- 
sideration that  the  plates  arc  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  It  is  scarcel}'  necessary  to  say  that  the 
unwitting  aggressor  was  killed. — Eaitern  Coun- 
ties lltTold. 


t  ^« ^  > 


[Written  for  Gleason^s  Pictorial.] 
THE   DREAM. 

INSCRIBED  TO  MISS  M.  J.  II.,  OF  BORDENTO  WN,  N.  J. 

BT   WILLI.\H    T.    arLSEE. 

But  ah  1  't  is  gone,  't  is  gone. 
Mine  such  waking  bli,..s  can  be  ; 

0,  1  would  sleep,  would  sleep  forever. 

Could  1  thus  but  dream  of  thee, —  Frisbig. 

'  r  was  evening— fair  Cynthia  was  marching  on  high, 

With  myriads  of  ftars  in  iter  train  ; 
No  discordant  sound,  save  the  gale's  plaintive  sigh. 

Broke  the  silence  that  reigneil  o'er  the  plain. 
I  threw  myself  down  my  virion  to  please, 

I  soared  the  wide  lirmament  round. 
But  soft,  gliding  zeph}  rs  from  odor-fraught  trees, 

Soon  w-rapt  me  iu  slumber  profound. 

I  dre.amed  of  a  land  transcendently  bright. 

Where  nature  smiles  ever  serene  ; 
It  had  pathways  of  crystal,  and  mansions  of  light, 

And  flowery  parterres  of  green. 
A  chaplet-crowned  band  mcthought  I  espied. 

Each  seemed  truly  happy  and  blest ; 
But  yet  there  was  one  I  accounted  the  pride, 

She  embodied  the  charms  of  the  rest, 

Twas  thee  in  thy  primeval  beauty  arrayed. 

With  the  glow  that  illumes  thy  young  brow ; 
The  same  sunny  smiles  o'er  thy  beauty  arrayed, 

As  when  to  thy  heart's  choice  didst  vow 
Thy  constant  devotion,  thy  unchanging  love, 

Joys  and  sorrows  to  mutually  share, 
And  love  with  an  ardor  that  always  should  prove 

Thee  as  doting  and  kind  as  thou  'rt  fair, 
Philadelphia,  Marc'i,  1852. 


c;la.\ces. 

Perhaps  the  short  hasty  ga-/.cs  cast  up  any  day 
in  the  midst  of  business,  in  a  dense  city,  at  the 
heavens,  or  at  a  bit  of  tree  seen  amid  buildings 
— gazes  which  [lartakc  almost  more  of  a  sigh 
than  a  look — have  in  them  more  of  intense  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauties  of  nature  than  all  that 
has  been  felt  by  an  equal  number  of  sight-seers 
enjoying  large  o])portuiiities  of  siij;ht-seeing,  and 
1.11  their  time  to  themselves.  Like  a  prayer 
ottered  up  in  everyday  life,  these  short,  fond 
gazes  at  nature  have  something  incon<  i  ivably 
beautiful  in  them. —  Oompanions  of  my  Solitude. 
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VIEW    OF   THE    STATE    HOUSE,    AT    RALEIGH,    NORIH    CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROUIVA. 

Tlie  view  of  the  State  House,  at  Raleigh, 
which  we  present,  is  taken  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  public  square.  It  is  entirely  built  of 
cream-colored  granite,  taken  from  a  quarry 
about  a  mile  distant.  The  model  of  the  build- 
ing is  from  tlie  Temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens, 
commonly  called  the  Parthenon  The  cost  of 
it  was  nearly  $400,000.  The  comer  stone  was 
laid  on  the  4th  of  July,  183.3,  and  it  has  been 
finished  about  fourteen  years.  It  is  located 
in  the  centre  of  Union  Square;  is  166  feet  long 
and  90  feet  wide,  surrounded  by  massive  granite 
columns,  5  1-2  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  high. 
It  has  a  fine  dome,  and  is  furnished  with  spa- 
cious and  handsome  legislative  halls.  Raleigh 
is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  and  is  altogether 
one  of  the  prettiest  cities  in  the  Union,  and  is 
enjoying  a  flourishing  trade. 


SCENES  IN  PERU. 
Upon  this  and  the  next  page,  we  present  our 
readers  with  three  accurate  representations  of 
striking  and  celebrated  scenes  in  the  republic  of 
Peru.  The  first  is  a  general  view  of  Callao,  the 
seaport  of  Lima,  and  which  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lima,  about  two  and  a  half 
leagues  from  the  city.  The  harbor  of  this  place 
is  excellent,  and  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
the  best  in  the  South  Sea.  It  was  strongly  for- 
tified by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  fortifications 
have  been  maintained  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  visited  by 
ships  of  all  nations.  It  is  chiefly  memorable  for 
the  terrible  earthquake  of  the  20th  of  October, 
1746,  which  occasioned  the  total  destruction  of 
the  town  on  the  site  of  which  the  present  Callao 
stands.  The  sea  destroyed  in  a  few  moments 
what  the  earthquake  had  spared.    "  The  sea," 


says  Ul!oa,  "  receding  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  returned  in  mountainous  waves, 
foaming  with  the  violence  of  the  agitation,  and 
suddenly  turned  Callao  and  the  neighboring 
country  into  a  sea.  There  were  then  twenty- 
three  ships,  great  and  small,  in  the  harbor,  of 
which  nineteen  were  absolutelj'  sunk,  and  the 
other  four — among  which  was  a  frigate  called 
the  St.  Fermus — carried  by  the  force  of  the 
waves  to  a  great  distance  up  the  country.  At 
Callao,  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounts 
to  about  4000,  two  hundred  only  escaped. 

Lima,  the  capital  city  of  Peni,  was  called  by 
Francisco  Pi/.arro,  the  Spanish  founder,  Ciudad 
de  /os  Reyes  (City  of  the  Kings) ;  but  derives  its 
present  name  from  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of 
the  river  Rimac,  on  which  it  is  situated.  It 
stands  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its 
distant  view  from  Callao  is  impressive  and  beau- 


tiful. The  city  is  entered  by  a  bioad  avenue 
called  the  Alniada.  The  streets  are  br  ,  and 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  is  irri- 
gated by  streams  diverttd  from  the  river.  The 
houses  areprincipally  of  wood,and  seldom  more 
than  two  stories  high,  to  guard  against  earth- 
quakes, though  exceedingly  riih  in  decorations, 
and  picturesque  in  the  architecture,  which  is  of 
the  quaint  and  gorgeous  Moorish. 

On  entering  the  plaza,  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
is  immediately  aiTCSted  by  the  elegance  of  the 
cathedral  (given  in  our  second  engraving),  the 
spires  of  which,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  earth- 
quake-scourge of  Peru,  rise  heavenward  in  grace 
and  beauty.  The  engraving  gives  a  better  idea 
of  the  elegance  and  character  of  this  fine  build- 
ing than  any  description  can  convey.  The  ma- 
terial is  chiefly  stone,  though  there  is  much 
elaborately  carved  woodwork  in  the  details. 
The  riches  that  have  been  lavished  on  this  ca- 
thedral are  almost  beyond  belief  anywhere  but  in 
a  city  which  actually  once  paved  her  streets  with 
ingots  of  silver  in  honor  of  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  viceroy. 

The  square  before  the  cathedral  exhibits  the 
character  of  the  population  which  throngs  the 
streets  of  Lima — a  population  composed  of  Cre- 
oles, Spaniards,  negroes,  Indians,  half-breeds 
and  resident  foreigners.  Here  we  see  the  gen- 
tleman, with  his  steeple-crowned  and  broad- 
leaved  sombrero,  and  the  invariable  capa  or  cloak, 
and  the  lady  with  her  mantilla,  or  manto,  as  it  is 
here  called,  worn  over  the  head  and  frequently 
serving  the  purpose  of  disguise,  and  her  curi- 
ously-cut skirt,  or  saya,  intended  to  display  the 
general  contour  of  the  figure.  Here  is  a  group 
of  market-women :  and  in  tlie  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture one  of  those  scavengers  of  the  feathered 
species,  a  turkey-buzzard — tolerated  and  even 
protected  on  account  of  their  appetite  for  offal. 
The  Limenas,  or  ladies  of  Lima,  are  so  pro- 
verbial for  their  exquisite  beauty,  that  their  city 
has  been  termed  the  paradise  of  women.  They 
are  passionately  fond  of  dress,  music  and  cards  ; 
too  indolent  for  dancing,  although  the  most 
graceful  walkers  in  the  world.  Some  women,  of 
even  the  lower  orders,  scantily  enough  attired, 
wear  bracelets  and  jewelry  worth  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars. 

The  convent  of  San  Francisco,  represented  in 
our  third  engraving,  is  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque buildings  in  the  city,  and  is  of  vast  extent, 
decorated,  like  all  the  religious  houses  of  the 
new  world  founded  during  the  plenitude  of  the 
Spanish  power,  with  a  total  disregard  of  expense. 
The  principal  entrance,  flanked  by  two  square 
towers,  is  surmounted  by  a  carved  representa- 
tion of  the  sun,  in  commemoration  of  the  early 
worship  of  the  Peruvians  before  they  were  dis- 
placed by  the  followers  of  the  cross.  The  tow- 
ers have  not  the  prodigious  altitude  of  those  in 
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the  old  world,  but  are  sufficiently  high  for  the 
latitude  of  earthquakes.  A  Spanish  traveller 
remarks  that  '•  these  two  towers  would  be  very 
bad  neighbors  in  tlie  time  of  an  earthquake  ;" 
and  adds,  "  wo  be  those  who  shall  then  be  near 
them !''  We  have  heard  it  remarked  that  the 
cathedral  of  Monterey  in  Mexico  was  modelled 


upon  the  elegant  convent  of  San  Francisco. — 
The  population  of  Lima  is  between  GO, 000 
and  70,000.  It  is  the  general  emporium  of 
wealth  and  trade,  and,  on  many  accounts,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  South  America. 
It  was  formci'ly  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
richest   cities   in   the  world,  and  called  by  the 


Spaniards,  the  queen  ot  cities ;  and  though  it 
has  declined  in  greatness  and  splendor,  it  still 
embraces  much  wealth  and  magnihcence;  It 
has  the  advantage  of  enjoying  a  much  milder 
climate  than  might  be  anticipated  from  its  de- 
gree of  latitude — 12  degrees,  2  minutes,  soutli. 
All   seasons   are   temperate.     The   mercury  at 


noon  never  falls  beloiv  60  {Fahrenheit),  and 
never  rises  above  85  in  summer.  Spring  begins 
about  the  end  of  November;  and  the  vernal 
season  is  marked  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
fogs,  which  prevail  through  our  autumnal  and 
winter  months.  Dew  supplies  the  place  of  rain, 
which  never  falls  in  Lima. 
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(Written  for  Qleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE    HOPE    OF    SPHIiXG. 

BT  F.    C.   BYLTANHS  HCRLBHT. 

Behold  the  year !  how  swift  its  cyrlc  runs  I 

The  flowery  spring,  witll  all  its  whispering  gales! 

The  flowerv  sprin;;.  for  lovers  made,  and  made  to  love  I 

The  flowerv  spring  I  with  birds'  melodious  songs 

The  woods  are  all  reanimate !  and  blush  the  inviting  fields, 

And  blush  el\  slums  of  lij-'ht  1  elutriation  breathes 

Eaeh  shady  dell,  and  all  the  woodlands  sing  I 

The  purple  vale  I  I  lool<ed  enraptured  round, 

I  loved,  but  night  was  there. 

Then  summer  came  in  all  her  regal  p(>mp  I 
With  flowers  profuse  I  profuse  in  noonday  dreams  I 
Profuse  in  spangled  walks  at  dewy  eve, 
And  green  poetic  banks  for  whispering  love : 
When  nature's  curfew,  lonely  whippoorwill. 
Murmured  among  the  thickets,  and  Philomela  woke 
Wild  eve's  Epithalamium  :     0,  gentle  night, 
And  incense-breatluug  morn  I  too  soon  ye  passed 
The  eye,  the  car,  the  soul. 

Then  autumn  came,  and  Epieedium  sung 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  year  ;  and  winter  came 

And  howled  along  the  heatli. 

Howled  from  bis  chambers  of  the  north  I  around 
With  signal  rush,  he  drove  the  wrath  of  storms  I 
Wailed  tlirough  tlic  casements  of  the  widow's  cot  I 
The  widow  I  poor,  friendless,  fatherless  I  raising  her  bony 

hiinds 
Beseechingly  to  God,  for  daily  bread,  for  fire,  for  hope  1 
Behold  her,  poorly  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  woe,  pale  and 

thin, 
Baking  the  cold  ashes  for  a  little  fire  in  vain  '■ 
Dost  hear  her  piteous  moan  ?  dost  see  the  upturned  eye 
Languish  in  hope?  the  heaving  bosom  pained 
'\Vith  keenest  anguish  .'  comfortless  and  cold, 
She  lays  her  down  to  rest ;  rest  ?  alas  I 

Winter '.  f;ither  of  mirth  and  misery,  enthroned 
Amid  the  storms,  1  liear  thy  clashing  wings. 
Thy  senate's  thunder  and  thy  march  of  death '. 
I  hear,  but  reverence  not ;  I  see,  but  joy  with  all 
At  thy  ephemeral  reign. 

Father  of  light !  Eternal  and  Divine  '. 
1  lo.-=e  myself  in  Thee,  in  gardens  of  delight ! 
My  theme  eternal  swells  !  the  lightning's  fiery  wings, 
O'erleaping  starred  immensity,  shall  w:ift  it  to  Thy  ear, 
Tliou  great  Invisible  I  meanwhile  serene  I  muse. 
Lost  in  the  ho]ie  of  spring. 

Elwood  Gardtns,  Enfield,  Ct.,  Mar.,  1852. 


[Written  for  Gl';^son"s  Pictorial. 1 

EDGAH  EDSON. 

A    STORY   OF    REAL    LIFE. 

BT   MRS.   E.   C.   LOVERING. 

In  a  beautiful  rural  district,  in  one  of  the  Ne'w 
England  States,  Edgar  Edson  lived  alone  with 
his  mother.  His  father  died  when  he  was  six- 
teen ;  an  only  sister  had  married,  and  followed 
the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  in  some  wilderness 
of  the  west,  and  Edgar  and  his  surviving  parent 
were  kft  sole  possessors  of  the  old  homestead. 

And  Mrs.  Edson  and  her  son  lived  very  hap- 
pily together;  motherly  love  on  the  one  side, 
and  filial  affection  on  the  other,  uniting  them 
more  effectually  than  often  happens,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  Without  doubt  this  happy 
condition  of  things  would  have  continued,  until 
Mrs.  Edson  followed  the  generations  which  have 
passed  from  the  earth,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
marriage  of  Edgar. 

Living  comfortably  with  his  mother,  who  still 
enjoyed  excellent  health  and  strength,  the  young 
man  had  not  even  thought  of  taking  unto  him- 
self a  wife,  as  long  as  she  was  spared  to  him — 
until,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  happened 
that  his  affections  became  fixed  upon  an  orphan, 
who  resided  with  a  relative  in  the  neighborhood. 

Edgar  desired  to  make  Althea  Baldwin  his 
wife,  without  undergoing  the  delay  and  dangers 
of  years;  hut  it  was  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
the  world  for  him  to  break  the  suliject  to  his 
mother.  He  knew  too  well,  that,  much  as  she 
valued  his  happiness,  it  would  be  a  great  sacri- 
fice for  her  to  give  up  her  place  as  mistress  of 
the  old  homestead  to  another. 

However,  Edgar  opened  his  heart  to  his  moth- 
er, and  asked  her  consent  to  liis  marriage.  It 
was  a  great  trial  for  Mrs.  Edson.  She  shed 
abundance  of  tears,  and  prayed  nightly  for 
strength  and  wisdom  to  do  her  duty.  At  length, 
she  said,  one  day,  to  her  son  : 

"  I  had  hoped  that  as  long  as  I  was  living,  yon 
would  never  think  of  bringing  a  young  girl  into 
the  home,  to  take  my  place.  Here  your  poor 
father  and  1  labored  for  years — coming  into  a 
wilderness  as  it  was,  and  making  a  home  for 
ourselves  and  children ;  and  I  am  fo  much  at- 
tached to  this  house,  which  my  own  hands  have 
assisted  in  building  up,  that  I  would  not  ex- 
change it  for  a  palace  !  And  I  know  how  it  will 
be,  if  you  marry,  Edgar !     Your  wife  will  claim 


all  the  privileges  of  a  wife  ;  I  shall  be  mistress 
here  no  longer;  but  slie  will  take  thf  ordering  of 
things  upon  herself,  and  I  must  sit  by,  and  look 
on,  as  if  I  had  no  right  to  meddle  or  make  with 
your  household  affairs.  Yet  I  am  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice,  if  it  will  add  to  your  hap])i- 
ncss.  I  know  it  is  not  right  for  old  people  to  let 
selfishness  and  prejudice  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
happiness  of  the  young.  And  as  for  Althea — 
though  I  think  you  might  have  chosen  some  one 
that  would  have  brought  you  a  little  addition  to 
our  proi)erty,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
her.  When  my  Matilda  was  married,  I  gsve 
her  a  good  setting  out,  as  you  know  ;  but  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  every  man  will  find  a  wife 
with  such  good  qualities,  and  so  comfortable  a 
dower,  as  my  Matilda.  As  I  said,  I  have  noth- 
ing against  Althea,  who  appears  to  be  a  pretty 
good  sort  of  girl ;  so  consider  all  things,  and 
then  if  you  think  j-ou  had  better  marry  her,  do 
so  as  soon  as  you  please." 

Edgar  Edson  made  some  allowance  for  his 
mother's  prudence  and  simplicity ;  and  it  was 
without  the  least  inclination  to  smile,  that  he 
could  hear  her  repeat,  twenty  times  a  day,  what 
she  said  al^out  that  paragon  of  daugliters — Jla- 
tilda.  He  was  son-y,  however,  to  know  that  she 
was  by  no  means  favorably  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  his  marrying  Althea,  and  looking  into 
the  future,  he  trembled  to  think  of  the  eternal 
comparison  she  would  be  sure  to  draw  between 
her  daughter-in-law  and  her  own  daughter. 

But  Edgar,  having  considered  everything 
which  could  be  advanced  as  an  objection  to  his 
marriage,  and  having  prepared  Althea  for  the 
life  she  must  necessarily  lead  as  his  wife,  re- 
solved to  achieve  the  object  of  his  wishes. 

Althea  was  a  girl  of  considerable  spirit ;  she 
possessed  an  ardent  temperament,  quick  percep- 
tions, and  not  a  very  extensive  store  of  patience. 
Naturally  kind  and  affectionate,  however,  she 
would  undoubtedly  have  made  Edgar  al)undantly 
happy,  had  it  been  her  fortune  to'^live  with 
him  alone.  As  it  w.-.s,  the  honeymoon  was 
scarcely  over,  when  the  smooth  waters  of  happi- 
ness began  to  whirl  in  troubled  eddies. 

I  believe  Mrs.  Edson  ardently  desired  to  fulfil 
the  entire  bond  of  duty  towards  her  son's  young 
wife.  She  endeavored  conscientiously  to  grant 
Althea  all  her  rights.  But  when  the  Utter,  with 
the  native  energy  of  her  character,  assumed  the 
direction  of  her  husband's  household,  and  did  so 
many  things  in  a  manner  new  and  strange  fo 
her  mother-in-law;  cautiously  suffering  those 
matters  to  lie  neglected  with  which  Mrs.  Edson 
had  always  been  most  particular,  and  bestowing 
time  and  care  on  affairs  of  little  moment  in  the 
old  lady's  estimation  ;  the  parent  of  the  unpar- 
alleled Matilda  could  not  hold  her  peace. 

Strong  in  her  prejudices,  quick  in  words,  and 
lacking  moral  fortitude,  she  lost  all  her  patience 
with  "  the  girl ;"  and  often  assumed  the  right  to 
reprove  her  severely. 

Althea  could  have  borne  gentle  teaching  and 
kind  explanation  with  Christian  charity.  She 
was  ever  anxious  to  please  Mrs.  Edson,  and 
would  willingly,  in  many  ins  ances,  have  sub- 
mitted without  a  word  to  her  own  more  expe- 
rienced judgment ;  but,  when  it  came  to  reproofs 
and  reproaches,  the  poor  girl  raar.ifested  herself 
one  of  that  numerous  class  of  women,  who  pos- 
sess a  darling  "will  of  their  own." 

Althea  loved  her  husband,  however,  and  in 
order  to  spare  his  feelings,  forebore  to  exercise 
that  will,  as  she  would  otherwise  have  been  sorely 
tempted  to  do.  Only,  at  intervals,  it  flashed  out, 
like  lightning  from  a  dark  cloud.  However, 
Edgar  was  not  altogether  spared  the  pain  of 
knowing  how  ill-adapted  were  the  dispositions  of 
Althea  and  his  mother  to  move  together  through 
life.  Tlie  latter,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart, 
complained  to  him  continually,  exaggerating  his 
wife's  faults,  and  strongly  condemning  the  as- 
sumption of  the  girl,  who,  she  declared,  thought 
to  set  herself  above  her,  in  her  own  house. 

"  This  too,"  Mrs.  Edson  would  .say,  ''  after  I 
have  spent  a  lifetime  in  building  up  this  house  ! 
Only  to  think  that  she,  coming  here  without  so 
much  as  a  set  of  spoons,  should  presume  to  take 
away  my  authority  and  rights.  O,  if  she  had 
one  fiftieth  part  as  good  a  disposition  as  Matilda 
— but  it  is  no  use  to  talk  !  You  think  she  is  per- 
fection !' 

Tliese  complaints  made  Edgar  very  unhappy, 
without  alienating  his  affections  from  either  Al- 
thea or  his  mother.  It  was  now  his  great  study 
to  make  peace  between  ilu  m  ;  and  so  judiciously 
did  he  manage,  that  he  cH'ec  tually  jirevented  any 
open  outbreak,  as  long  as  he  had  daily  inter- 
course with  them. 


But  a  time  came,  when  Edgar  was  obliged  to 
leave  home  on  business,  and  be  absent  several 
■weeks.  Bidding  an  afieciionate  adieu  to  his 
wife  and  mother,  and  exhorting  each  to  exercise 
charity,  patience  and  love,  he  took  his  departure. 

Now,  no  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Mrs.  Edson 
and  Althea,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  misunder- 
standing, had  a  violent  dispute,  in  which  the 
mother-in-law  made  use  of  such  terms  of  re- 
proach as  fired  all  Althea's  resentment.  The 
latter,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  lips  compressed, 
suddenly  left  the  room,  where  the  dispute  oc- 
cun  ed,  and  rcappea.ring  soon  after,  in  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  started  to  leave  the  house,  without  a 
word. 

A  little  frightened  by  Althea's  desperate  air, 
Mrs.  Edson  asked  where  she  was  going. 

"  I  am  going  back  to  my  old  home,"  replied 
the  indignant  woman.  "  I  have  endured  enough 
of  this  slavery.  I  had  rather  be  a  domestic,  and 
work  for  my  daily  bread  in  peace,  than  live  this 
horrid  lifj.  I  have  you  to  the  fice  enjoyment  of 
the  '  house  your  hands  have  made,'  and  which  you 
are  not  willing  I  should  enter,  except  as  an 
humble  drudge,  a  mean  and  uncomplaining 
slave.  If  this  is  to  be  the  wife  of  your  son,  I 
will  go  back  to  my  old  home,  and  spend  my 
days  there,  peaceful,  if  not  happy." 

"Althea!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Edson,  amazed 
and  confounded,  "  come  back !     Abhea — " 

But  the  injured  wife  wa?  gone. 

Mrs.  Edson  followed  her  to  the  outer  door, 
and  called  again  in  a  loiul  voice,  but  Al-hea  did 
not  so  much  as  turn  her  head.  Following  at  a 
quick  and  nervous  pace  the  hillside  road,  she 
hurried  awAy,  and  soon  disappeared  from  Mrs. 
Edson's  sight,  in  the  valley  beyond. 

The  widow  returned  to  the  room,  and  with  a 
troubled  brow  sat  down,  and  endeavored  to  ply 
her  knitting  needles,  with  her  accustomed  swift- 
ness. But  her  fingers  trembled  ;  her  hands  fell 
upon  her  lap;  and  she  sat  gazing  thoughtfully 
at  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Edson  thought  Althea  would  certainly 
come  back  that  morning.  Towards  evening  she 
began  to  grow  anxious,  and  she  spent  the  time 
in  sighing,  complaining  to  herself,  and  shedding 
tears.  Conscious  of  having  done  wrong,  and 
feeling  that  she  had  vexed  Althea  beyond  en- 
durance, she  could  not  compose  her  mind,  nor 
silence  the  self-reproaches  which  distressed  her 
breast. 

How  would  her  son  greet  her  on  his  return, 
knowing  that  her  uncharitable  and  impatient 
reproofs  had  driven  his  wife  from  his  home  ? 

Mrs.  Edgar  passed  a  troubled,  sleei)less  night. 
The  house  never  appeared  so  hollow  and  lonely 
before.  Fears  and  forebodings  haunted  her ; 
and  she  thought  of  her  own  Matilda,  and  re- 
membered how  she  had  once  dreaded  to  think 
that  she  m^ght  enter  the  home  of  a  mother-in- 
law — as  Althea  had  entered  hers.  Had  she  done 
unto  Althea  as  she  would  have  had  others  do 
unto  her  own  child  '! 

Meanwhile  Althea,  too  highly  incensed  to  give 
a  thought  to  the  scandal,  the  sttp  would  inevita- 
bly excite,  had  returned  to  her  old  home,  re- 
solving to  remain  there,  until  her  husband  should 
provide  her  another,  in  wliich  slie  could  live 
peaceably  and  happily  with  him,  ■witliout  danger 
of  reproofs  and  insults  from  his  mother. 

Althea,  when  roused,  was  firm.  The  follow- 
ing day  found  her  cheerful,  and  strong  in  her 
determination.  Nothing  could  move  her,  and 
when,  towards  noon,  she  saw  Mrs.  Edson  ap- 
proach the  house  on  foot,  with  a  slow  and  falter- 
ing step  along  the  patli,  her  lip  only  curled  with 

scorn. 

Mrs.  Edson  stood  a  moment  on  the  step,  hesi- 
tating, then  with  her  thin  fingers  knocked  feebly 
on  the  door.  Althea,  with  head  proudly  erect, 
and  countenance  serene,  stood  before  her  mother- 
in-Uw. 

"  Althea,"  said  Mrs.  Edson,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "will  you  go  home  with  me  V 

"I  am  at  home,"  replied  the  young  wife,  cold- 
ly. "I  shall  not  disturb  jou  in  t/our  home 
again !'' 

"  My  child,"  rejoined  the  mother-in-law,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "J  am  s^rry  I  have  ott'ended 
you,  and  I  ask  your  forgiveness  !  You  must  go 
back— for,  consider  the  scandal  which  will  gather, 
to  burst  like  a  storm  on  Edgar,  when  he  returns. 
If  not  for  my  sake,  or  your  own,  for  his  sake 
come  back  !' 

'•  Mrs.  Edson  !"  answer,  d  Althea,  with  cruel 
coldness,  "  I  love  my  husband,  and  for  his  sake  I 
have  borne  such  injuiies  as  liumanity  never  suf- 
fered with  patience.  It  took  me  long  to  form 
the  resolution  I  did — but  now,  ihat  it  is  formed, 
it  is  unchangeable— I  shall  not  go  back  ! ' 


Mrs.  Edson  had  prayed  for  humility,  charity, 
patience.  Faiient,  charitable,  humble,  she  had 
gone  to  beg  her  own  daughter-in-law  to  forgive 
her.  But  could  she — should  she  suflcr  such 
pride  to  triumph  over  her — such  presumption  to 
trample  her  in  the  dust  ?  Ouglit  the  mother-in- 
law  of  fifty  to  cringe  and  .shrink  at  the  feet  of  the 
giddy  girl  of  twenty  ? 

Mrs.  Edson  threw  off  her  mantle  of  humility 
charity  and  patience,  and  with  the  sharp,  wordy 
sword  of  indignation  attacked  Althea's  pride. 
The  latter  lauglied,  and  re-entering  the  house, 
left  the  widow  standing  alone  on  the  threshold! 

The  latter  stood  a  moment,  speechless  with 
anger  and  amazement,  following  Althea  with 
her  burning  eye  ;  then  gathering  her  shawl  closely 
about  her,  as  if  it  had  been  some  strengih  giving 
resolution,  she  turned  away,  and,  at  a  dilitrent 
pace  from  the  slow  and  feeble  step  wiih  which 
she  had  approached  the  house,  returned  to  her 
own  desolate  home. 

With  the  exception  of  Samuel  Masters,  a 
youth  in  Edgar's  employ,  Mrs.  Edson  was  now 
quite  alone ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  evening  and 
at  his  meals,  that  she  had  his  society.  Young 
and  ignorant  as  he  was,  however,  the  widow 
made  him  her  companion,  and  endeavored  to 
beguile  her  loneliness  and  wretchedness  by  draw- 
ing him  into  conversation.  But  Samuel  would 
drop  asleep  in  his  chair,  in  the  evening;  and 
Mrs.  Edson  would  be  left  alone  with  her  own 
thoughts,  which  were  like  haunting  spirits  of 
evil. 

Two  weeks  passed.  Althea  was  still  firm  in 
her  resolution,  and  her  mother-in-law  was  very 
anxiously  awaiting  her  son's  return.  Edgar  had 
been  heard  from  but  once  ;  he  wrote  the  morn- 
ing he  embarked  on  board  ihe  sloop  Dolphin,  at 
Cliarles'own,  on  his  way  home  ;  and  he  was  now 
daily  expected. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affliirs,  when  one 
beautiful  afternoon,  as  the  widow  was  plucking 
some  weeds  from  the  borders  of  the  door-yard 
path,  she  heard  the  gate  open,  and  looking  up, 
saw,  with  a  strange  mingling  of  joyful  surprise 
and  dark  foreboding  of  evil,  Althea  approaching 
the  house. 

Mrs.  Edson  had  despaired  of  seeing  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law again,  until  Edgar's  return  ;  and  so 
great  was  her  confusion,  at  the  sudden  appari- 
tion, that  she  scarcely  knew  whether  to  turn  her 
back  upon  her,  or  welcome  her  with  open  arms. 
Althea  left  her  no  time  for  reflection.  With  a 
frantic  gesture,  she  thrust  a  newspaper  into  the 
widow's  hand,  exclaiming  hoarsely  : 

"  Read  that — and  tell  me  if  I  am  in  my  right 
senses '!" 

Mrs.  Edson  started  with  alarm.  She  gazed 
earnestly  at  Althea,  who  was  deadly  pale ;  then 
eagerly  read  the  paragraph,  at  which  the  young 
wife's  trembling  finger  pointed. 

The  widow  swooned  and  fell  upon  the  path. 

"  It  is  too  true  !  too  true !"  shrieked  Ahhea, 
clasping  her  hands  upon  her  brow.  "  O,  Edgar  ! 
my  Edgar!  dead  I  dead!" 

The  paragraph  was  a  brief  notice  of  the  loss 
of  the  sloop  Dolphin,  and  the  lives  of  three  pas- 
sengers. The  names  of  the  unfortunates  were 
given.     The  first  was  that  of — Edgar  I^dson  ! 

Althea  lifted  her  mother-in-law  in  her  arras, 
and,  as  the  latter  began  to  recover  from  her 
swoon,  wept  upon  her  bosom.  It  was  no  time 
then  for  resentment  or  pride  ;  but  the  tears  that 
welled  up  from  their  crushed  and  broken  hearts 
were  mingled  in  sympathy. 

It  is  meet  that  we  should  draw  a  veil  over  the 
scene  of  grief  and  lamentation  which  ensued. 
In  all  the  years  through  which  that  house  had 
stood,  it  had  not  been  visited  by  such  wild  and 
uncontrollable  despair.  The  sounds  of  woe 
brought  neighbors  to  the  cottage,  who  vainly 
endeavored  to  administer  consolation  and  hope 
to  the  afflicted  women.  It  was  in)i)Ossihle  to  say 
which  of  the  two  suffered  the  keenest  anguish  ! 

The  whole  neighborhood  was  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  the  intelligence  of  Edgar's  death. 
The  cottage  was  thronged  by  the  old  and  young 
of  both  sexes — the  friends  of  the  widow,  the 
mates  of  her  son,  ihe  companions  of  Alihea — all 
who  sympathize<l  with  theirdistress.  Everybody 
seemed  anxious  to  comfort  and  assist — but  what 
comfort — what  assistance  could  he  given  ?  Only 
one  person  conceived  of  the  true  method  of 
"oothing  the  wounded  hearts  of  Althea  and  her 
mother.  This  was  the  thoughtful  and  benevolent 
Deacon  Sumptcr.  Volunteering  to  set  out  at 
once  for  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  to  bring,  if 
possible,  the  botiy  of  Edgar  to  his  native  village, 
he  took  leave  of  the  mourners,  and  departed  on 
Ills  mission  the  same  evening. 

Three  days  have  passed.     It  is  evening,  and 
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Mrs.  Edson  and  Althea  are  alone  in  the  lonely 
cottage.  Friends,  who  have  been  with  them  all 
the  long,  long  clay,  have  just  gone  to  their  homes, 
under  the  cseort  of  the  f.iithfiil  and  simple 
Samuel. 

It  is  a  chilly  night,  and  the  sorrowing  women 
have  built  a  tire  of  fagots  on  the  hearth.  The 
candle,  burning  low,  has  fallen  in  its  socket,  and 
expired.  Only  the  flames  of  the  hia/.ing  twigs 
and  sti  ks  light  up  the  room,  as  they  dance  in 
the  wide  chimney,  or  throw  spectral  shadows  all 
along  the  walls. 

The  cricket  comes  forth  from  his  hermit-cell, 
and  startles  silence  with  his  shrill,  sharp  chirp. 
There  is  something  ineffably  dreary  and  desolate 
to  the  sorrow-striikcn  heart,  in  that  mournful 
insect's  song.  It  makes  the  two  widows  shudder 
— t'le  elder  and  the  younger — and  clasp  tighter 
.  the  hand  each  held  in  hei's. 

The  first,  richest  paroxysm  of  grief  had  passed. 
Sad  resignation  and  deep-settled  sorrow  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  agony  which  seeks  relief 
in  lamentalions  and  groans. 

Althea  and  her  mother-in-law  had  conversed 
calmly  about  their  sorrow.  The  past,  too,  had 
been  reviewed,  and  when  their  hearts  were  soft- 
ened by  the  synii)athyof  sadness,  they  tested  the 
heavenly  sweets  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  per- 
fect reconciliation. 

"  Ifenceforth,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  mourn- 
ers, as  she  pressed  her  companion's  hand, 
"  henceforth,  ray  child,  my  home  is  your  home — 
what  I  have  is  yours.  I  only  ask  you  to  love 
me,  and  overlook  my  faults.  Live  with  me,  and 
I  will  endeavor  to  atone  for  the  past  by  perfect 
submission  to  your  wishes." 

"Mother!  do  not  talk  so !"  murmured  Althea. 
"  It  is  for  me  to  atone  for  my  faults  by  humility. 
Shall  I — so  much  younger  than  yoit— shall  I, 
with  my  immature  judgment  and  ungoverned 
caprices,  attempt  to  set  up  my  wishes  before 
yours  ?  O,  mother !  let  us  live  without  selfish- 
ness, without  strife  and  discord — let  us  live  in 
peace,  and  may  the  memory  of  him  bind  our 
hearts  together !" 

"  Ameu ! "  breathed  the  widow,  raising  her 
eyes,  dim  with  unshed  tears,  towards  heaven. 
"  Amen !" 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  widely  burst 
open,  and  the  lud  Samuel  rushed  to  the  hearth. 
The  mourners,  alarmed  by  his  abrupt  and  excit- 
ed manner,  started  from  their  seats,  and  gazed 
upon  his  face.  The  blaze  of  the  fagots  revealed 
it  pale  as  ashes.     He  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Samuel  ?"  asked  the  old 
lady. 

With  a  countenance  full  of  horror,  the  lad 
pointed  towards  the  door,  which  he  had  left  open. 

Althea  closed  it. 

"  Speak !"  said  her  mother,  clasping  Samuel's 
arm.    "  What  is  the  matter?" 

"  His  ghost  !"  gasped  Samuel,  shuddering. 

Althea  smiled  sadly.  Since  the  news  of  Ed- 
gar's death  had  arrived,  Samuel,  who  possessed 
an  excitable  imagination,  had  been  haunted  by 
vague  terrors,  insomuch  that  he  had  been  con- 
fessedly afraid  to  be  alone  in  the  dark.  On  this 
occasion,  Althea  charged  his  fears  upon  his  ex- 
cited fancy,  and  would  not  have  questioned  him  ; 
but  Mrs.  Edson  pursued  her  inquisition. 

"  What  do  yo  u  mean  by  his  yhosl — whose 
ghost  ?" 

"  His — Mr.  Edgar's — I  saw  it — by  the  grave- 
yard !"' 

At  that  moment  the  gate  was  heard  to  open 
and  close,  and  the  superstitious  lad  moved  into 
a  corner,  pale,  and  trembling  with  fear. 

"  There  it  come.s  !"  he  muttered.  "  It  followed 
me — I  knew  it  would  come  here !" 

"  Hush,  simpleton  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Edson. 
"  Ghosts  go  through  gates  without  noise — if 
ghosts  there  be.     Go  and  open  the  door.'' 

"I — I  wouldn't  for  a  kingdom  !"  said  the  lad. 
"  I  know  it's  him.  I  saw  him  with  the  moon- 
light in  his  face — there!  there!" 

The  door  opened.  A  pale  figure  glided  into 
the  room.  The  flame  of  the  candle,  which  Al- 
thea had  just  lighted  from  a  blazing  fagot,  fell 
upon  the  face  of  the  visitor.  Those  white  fea- 
tures were  not  to  be  mistaken.  With  a  wild 
shriek,  Althea  let  fall  the  candle,  and  sprang 
forwaid.  She  was  clasped  in  her  husband's 
arms ;  she  fainted  on  her  husband's  breast ! 

"  My  son  !  Edgar!  my  living  son  !' the  widow 
cried  aloud,  clasping  his  neck  in  the  frenzy  of 
sudden,  wildest  joy. 

Half  in  fear,  half  in  wonder,  Samuel  started 
from  his  corner,  and  stared  at  the  marvellous 
scene,  until  his  weak  comprehension  receiving 
the  vivid  truth,  ho  shook  off"  his  terror,  and 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 


"  He's  come  home  alive !  Mr.  Edgar  Edson 
that  was  drowned,  has  come  home  alive  !" 

Almost  as  much  I  shrink  from  attempting  to 
delineate  vast  joy,  as  from  the  descrii)tion  of 
overwhelming  grief.  But  what  need  is  there  of 
I)ortra\ing  the  all-powerful  and  pervading  joy — 
the  bursting  flood  of  sunshine,  which  filled  the 
souls  of  Althea  and  her  mother  ! 

As  soon  as  they  were  calm  enough  to  hear 
him,  Edgar  told  his  story,  of  whicli  we  only  re- 
quire to  know,  that,  being  jjicked  up  from  a  spar, 
to  wliich  he  had  lashed  himself,  after  the  wreck 
of  the  Dolphin,  he  had  been  taken  care  of  by  a 
kind  ca]itain  and  crew  of  a  merchant  ship,  and 
currii'il  to  New  York.  Thence,  although  enfee- 
bled by  the  sutferings  he  had  undergone,  he  had 
proceeded  at  once  to  greet  his  wife  and  mother, 
whom  he  hoped  to  see  before  they  had  heard  of 
his  disaster. 

It  was  months  before  Edgar  Edson  learned  the 
particulars  of  the  misunderstanding  which  had 
divided  Althea  and  her  motber-in-law,  during 
his  absence  ;  and  when  he  heard  the  truth,  it 
afforded  him  little  uneasiness,  in  presence  of  the 
peace,  and  love,  and  harmony  which  now  pre- 
vailed, unsullitd  and  undisturbed,  under  the 
sheltering  wings  of  the  guardian  angels  of  his 
home. 


[Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 
6PRIXU. 

BT   CAROLINK    A.    HATSXIl. 

It  coires  in  pure,  bright  sunbeams,  shining  o'er  us, 
Wamiing  the  heart  with  it.-<  fioft,  gcniii]  ray  ; 

Mailing  tlie  sweet,  wild  flowers  spring  up  btfore  us, 
M'hile  wind  and  showers  alternate  o'er  us  play. 

It  comes  in  wild,  sweet  notes,  of  music  ringing, 
From  nature's  songsters,  warbling  light  and  free ; 

And  o'er  the  earth  a  bright  robe  gaily  flinging, 
Mingles  her  gifts  in  beauteous  harmony. 

It  comes  but  once  in  life,  its  path  adorning 
With  flowers  and  sunshine,  making  glad  the  heart ; 

But  0  the  memory  of  that  spring's  blest  morning 
Blay  all  through  life  some  happiness  impart. 

Cohassett,  Mass.,  March,  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

BOAllDl^'G. 

BY    MRS.   E.   WEI.LMONT. 

"  What  sort  of  a  hoarding-place  do  you  im- 
agine, Arabella,  would  suit  you  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Hargrave,  of  the  fashionable  young  lady  who 
sat  by  his  side,  and  whom  he  expected  in  a  few 
weeks  would  become  his  bride. 

"  Why,''  said  she,  "  in  the  first  plaie,  I  want 
my  apartments  ready  furnished — none  of  the 
cheap  kind  of  secondhand  stuff  that  children 
have  clambered  over,  or  neat  old  occupants  have 
rubbed  all  the  gloss  off;  but  nice,  new  velvet 
couches,  ottomans,  and  chairs  to  match  ;  a  mir- 
ror of  modern  size — one  which  gas  lights  have 
not  blurred  and  smoked  against,  till  they  have 
assumed  a  mahogany  color;  a  rich  centre-table, 
tapestry  carpets,  &c.  As  to  our  chamber  furni- 
ture, a  complete  sot  of  the  gilt  and  white  will 
answer;  I  am  not  particular  about  that;  only, 
Arthur,  remember  one  thing — we  must  have 
everything  new,  without  furnishing  it  ourselves  ; 
then,  should  not  the  place  be  suited  to  our  pur- 
pose, we  can  any  day  pack  our  clothes  in  our 
trunks,  and  seek  new  lodgings." 

It  was  not  a  time  to  dissent  from  Miss  Ara- 
bella's proposition.  The  v'oung  man  had  already 
secured  his  prize  at  fearful  odds  and  ends ;  the 
father  was  not  exactly  pleased  with  the  sum 
total  in  his  financial  currency ;  and  the  mother 
had  said,  "  if  Arthur  were  a  little  more  genteel, 
and  fluent  in  female  society,  she  should  have 
liked  him  better.  But  Arabella  had  been  some- 
thing of  a  flirt,  and  they  were  happy  to  settle 
her  down  with  a  man  of  no  had  habits^  As  to 
the  daughter  herself,  she  was  an  only  child,  and 
was  determined  to  marry  a  man  to  please  her- 
self; one  who  would  let  her  have  her  own  way  ; 
for  she  "  mortally  hated  restraint."  Poor  girl — 
she  knew  not  the  definition  of  the  word. 

To  an  advertisement  ''  for  hoard  in  a  private 
family,  whore  there  are  no  children,  or  other 
boarders,"  Mr.  Hargrave  received  several  replies, 
stating  location,  terms,  and  accommodations. 
So  having  made  a  selection  from  a  huge  pile, 
frcih  from  the  post-office,  he  conferred  with 
Arabella,  and  they  forthwith  started  to  survey 
the  offered  premises.  It  was  surprising,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  diflVrence  which  description  and 
reality  gave.  Most  of  the  places  were  dreary, 
dark,  poorly  furnished,  and  rather  uninviting  at 


the  very  threshold.  The  fumes  of  a  huge  cook- 
ing-stove would  sometimes  settle  the  question  in 
the  negative,  when  they  first  breathed  in  the 
entry;  some  disordered  drain  would  offend  their 
olfactories,  in  an  otherwise  ])leasant  situation. 
A  slip-fhod  look  in  the  man  of  the  house,  or  a 
faded,  crushed  head-dress,  and  a  defaced  exte- 
rior in  a  landlady,  or  a  repelling  address  setting 
forth  her  reciuiroments,  all  put  the  veto  upon 
coming  to  terms  at  once. 

After  sundry  attempts  and  discouragements, 
an  offer  was  at  length  made  which  looked  more 
like  securing  a  bouse.  It  was  "in  a  genteel 
family — there  wore  no  children  or  other  board- 
ers ;"  the  location  was  faultless ;  the  rooms  to 
let  were  handsomely  furni-hcd  ;  the  (juiet  air  of 
the  bouic,  and  the  pleasant  expression  of  the 
occupants,  all  gave  promise  of  an  agreeable  resi- 
dence. There  were  but  two  ortlu-eo  things  they 
would  have  wished  to  change — one  was,  the  lady 
required  her  house  to  be  shut  up  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  the  other  was  a  decided  oljection  to  hav- 
ing a  piano  brought  into  it.  With  the  latter, 
Arabella  did  not  find  much  fault,  as  she  despised 
music,  and  of  course  was  no  proficient,  only 
taking  lessons  because  it  was  decidedly  "vulgar" 
not  to  be  attended  by  a  music-master.  As  to 
returning  from  concerts,  balls,  and  social  enter- 
tainments, thought  she,  "  I  never  did,  and  never 
will  submit  to  sui'h  a  law  from  anybody."  Still 
there  were  so  many  pleasant  appenda,:|es — so 
much  luxurious  comfort,  all  furnished  at  their 
hand,  there  was  but  the  single  item  of  terms 
which  now  separated  them.  The  landlady  had 
fl.xed  the  sum  at  fifteen  dollars  p'r  week  ;  Mr. 
Hargrave  had  determined  not  to  exceed  twelve ; 
therifore  he  had  selected  a  private  family  in- 
stead of  a  public  boarding-house.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  set  down  on  the  score 
of  not  providing  so  many  luxuries  ;  but  we  may 
well  query  whether  the  public  hotel  provides 
more  than  are  actually  required,  wished  for,  or 
grumbled  about,  if  not  seen  in  a  genteel  private 
boarding-house. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Hargrave  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
found  themselves  passing  a  delightful  honey- 
moon in  this  beautifully  conducted  private  fami- 
ly, where  order,  neatness,  and  many  superflui- 
ties left  them  nothing  to  wish  or  want.  A  ser- 
vant came  at  their  bidding ;  a  sweet-tempered 
landlady  often  enlivened  their  enjoyment  by  a 
friendly  chat ;  and  who  could  wish  to  keep 
house,  one  might  exclaim,  when  for  the  sum  of 
fifteen  dollars  per  week,  all  the  vexations,  irri- 
tations, and  trials  innumerable  could  be  thus 
avoided  f 

"  Mercy  on  me !"  exclaims  some  poor  hen- 
pecked husband,  "  I  would  rather  pay  fifty  per 
week,  then  endure  what  I  am  forced  to  bear !" 
"  And  I,"  says  my  opposite  neiglibor,  "  would 
break  up  to.morrow,  if  I  had  not  such  an  army 
of  children  !"  But  Mr.  Arthur  Hargrave  thought 
he  paid  too  much  !  He  reasoned  thus  widi  bis 
inexperienced  wife ;  "For  breakfast  today  we 
had  scrambled  eggs  and  a  nice  steak,  cocoa,  cof- 
fee and  tea,  warm  biscuit  and  plain  toast — 
surely,  these  would  not  cost  but  a  trifle." 

"  Ko  indeed,  Arthur,"  was  the  ready  response. 
"  Pa  always  furnishes  as  much  as  this  upon  his 
salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  (but  she  did  not 
know  about  that  unpaid  bill  at  the  grocer's). 

"  And  then  for  dinner — we  had  simply  boiled 
turkey  and  oyster  sauce,  a  chicken-pie,  made 
from  the  loast  of  yesterday,  but  good;  a  sago 
pudding,  and  a  dessert  of  figs  and  apples." 

"  Not  by  any  means  an  expensive  entertain- 
ment, Arthur,"  continued  the  young  wife. 

"And  for  tea  only  dry  toast,  preserves,  and 
plain  cake." 

"  We  do  pay  exorbitantly  for  what  we  re- 
ceive, and  if  I  were  you,  Arthur,  I  would  tell 
Mrs.  Bliss  so,  this  evening,  when  I  settled  the 
bill.  Sixty  dollars  for  four  weeks'  board  would 
buy  half  the  contents  of  Faneuil  Hall  market," 
pursued  the  little  novice  ;  "  and  besides  we  have 
not  reckoned  how  many  meals  we  have  taken 
out  in  this  time."  So  it  was  fully  determined 
before  the  bill  should  be  receipted,  the  landlady 
should  be  reasoned  with  upon  the  high  price  she 
demanded  for  board. 

It  was  a  cheerless  evening  without,  when  Ar- 
thur Hargrave  returned  home  to  his  well  lighted 
parlor,  his  cheerful  blazing  fire,  and  his  luxuri- 
ous couch  and  young  wife.  Not  a  comfort  was 
missing — the  lacquered  coal-hod  was  filled,  the 
curtains  were  closely  drawn,  the  centre  table 
was  full  of  varied  reading  brought  from  below 
stairs  ;  yet  still  Mrs.  Hargrave  pursued  her  old 
theme,  "  Well,  Arthur,  you  uii  say  something 


to  Mrs.  Bliss  about  the  price,  wont  you  1  And 
wh'it  you  thus  save  will  be  nice  pocket-money 
for  me."  Thus  continually  goaded  on,  Har- 
grave, that  very  evening,  after  a  sunii)tuous  tea, 
made  his  way  down  for  a  settlement  For  the 
benefit  of  all  inexperienced  young  people,  I 
would  beg  you  would  read  the  following  dia- 
logue between  the  boarder  and  his  landlady. 
Enter  Hargrave. 

"  Mrs.  Bliss,  I  suppose  it  is  lime  we  se"'e  for 
the  four  weeks  board." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  the  landlady,  ad  ting 
her  gold   spectacles  and   looking   all  kindness. 

"  I  have  been  talking  the  matter  over  with  my 
wife,  madam,  and  we  both  conclude  your  terms 
are  very  high  for  our  accommodations — " 

"  Dear  me,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Bliss,  "  you  are 
the  first  gentleman  who  ever  offered  to  me  such 
a  suggestion." 

Hargrave  turned  pale.  He  felt  mortified  that 
he  hid  opened  the  discussion,  hut  not  liking  to 
"  back  out "  in  attempting  to  vindicate  his  cause, 
he  said  just  what  he  ought  not  to. 

"I  have  no  fault  fn  find  with  your  food,  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  flavored  or  served — it 
suits  me  admirably,  only  It/o  think,  considering  " 
— and  here  he  paused — "  considering  there  is  no 
more  varieli/  upon  your  table,  madam,  we  pay 
too  much  for  what  we  consume — and  Arabella 
thinks  so  too."  The  last  quotation  weakened 
his  thought. 

"  iWr.  Hargrave,"  said  Mrs.  Bliss,  "  I  am  glad 
you  have  opened  a  discussion  upon  this  very 
subject.  Do  you  imagine,  sir,  you  only  pay  for 
what  you  eat  >  The  rent  of  this  house,  sir,  is 
seven  hundred  dollars — you  occupy  two  good 
rooms  in  it.  The  furniture  of  yotir  apartments 
cost  me  four  hundred  and  twenty  two  dollars. 
1  hired  an  extra  servant  in  consequence  of  re- 
ceiving yourself  and  lady  as  boarders  ;  her  busi- 
ness has  been  to  run  at  your  call.  Mrs.  Har- 
grave has  had  free  access  to  my  china  closet 
for  a  lunch  whenever  she  pleased,  a  privilege  to 
clear  starch  in  my  kitchen,  and  all  the  accom- 
modations I  could  furnish  ;  ^o  you  sec,  sir,  there 
is  something  besides  food  in  the  items.  Then, 
too,  you  run  over  a  new  Brussels  stair-carpet, 
whose  edges  will  soon  tell  the  fact ;  you  grind 
out  the  flowers  on  the  painted  canvas,  which 
will  much  sooner  need  replenishing,  while  the 
wear  and  tear  of  continually  trotting  about  is 
something  which,  in  the  long  run,  materially  di- 
minishes the  contents  of  my  purse.  And  then, 
as  to  food,  for  example,  I  pay  two  shillings  per 
dozen  for  eggs,  a  shilling  per  pound  for  steak, 
seven  dollars  and  over  for  flour,  and  a  number 
of  other  ingredients,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
which  only  an  experienced  housekeeper  takes  in 
the  account.  Suffice  it  to  tell  you  for  today's 
marketing  alone,  I  paid  three  dollars,  exclusive 
of  all  groceries,  and  many  articles  unnamed, 
which  were  called  in  requisition.  Now,  Mr. 
Hargrave,  you  are  a  practical  accountant.  Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  the  amount 
of  my  profits  after  you  have  deducted  all  the  ar- 
ticles used,  broken,  wasted,  and  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  ? ' 

Arthur  Hargrave  blushed  to  the  very  roots  of 
his  hair. 

" It  is  all  right,"  said  he ;  "I  thank  you  for 
setting  me  on  a  correct  theory  in  judging.  My 
inexperience  must  be  my  apology  for  the  thought 
that  I  paid  too  much.  I  do  now  see  we  board 
too  che-i]ibj,  and  when  my  means  will  admit,  I 
will  cheerfully  add  two  dollars  more  per  week 
for  extra  kindnesses,  which  you  have  not  enu- 
merated. Your  attentions  to  Arabella  when  ill, 
your  cheerful  welcome  to  our  friends  at  your 
tea-table  shall  be  considered ,  and  will  you,  Mrs. 
Bliss,  excuse  me  for  even  suggesting  I  paid  you 
too  much  V 

Mr.  Hargrave  was  heard  that  evening  in  ear- 
nest conversation  with  his  wife  :  and  her  look  the 
next  morning  gave  evidence  of  perfect  satisfac- 
tion with  her  landlady  and  her  accommodations. 

Could  many  suggestons  from  inexperienced 
boarders  be  thus  adjasted,  how  much  unpleasant 
feeling  would  be  saved  which  now  vents  itself  in 
wry  faces  and  suppressed  thoughts,  which  brood 
within,  causing  changes  and  mutual  estrange- 
ments, when  a  free,  full,  hearty  utterance  might 
make  perfect  satisfaction,  and  silence  forever  the 
petty  jealousies  which  too  frequently  embitter 
the  happiness  of  those  who  board. 

Step  forth  then,  my  friend,  when  a  difficulty 
first  arises.  Do  not  hug  and  carry  it  about,  for 
there  is  venom  in  such  a  treasure.  Smooth  out 
thy  brow,  unburden  thy  heart,  and  thy  very 
frankness  shall  make  for  thee  kind  friends  and  a 
cheerful  home  wherever  thou  art  destined  to 
stop  in  life's  journey. 
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INTERIOR    ECONOMY     OP     AN     ENGLISH    MAN-OF-WAR. 


SHIPS    CUTTER. 

We  present  herewith  a  series  of  illustrations  showing  the  inte- 
rior economy  of  an  English  manof-war,  which  will  be  especially 
interesting  at  this  time,  wlicn  points  of  nautical  skill  are  so  earn- 
estly discussed.  There  are  two  boats  of  this  sort. generally  called- 
the  first  and  second  cutters.  They  are  suspended  over  the  quarter 
on  either  side  of  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  being  quickly  lowered 
into  the  water,  in  case  of  ne°d.  They  are  light  boat",  and  are 
generally  employed  in  conveying  officers  on  duty,  messages,  and 
in  the  various  duties  incident  to  the  ship. 


r^\ 


THE    CAPSTAN. 


The  capstan  is  an  instrument  of  great  power,  and  has  two 
drumheads,  one  of  which  only  is  used  at  a  time.  To  each  drum- 
head are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  spaces,  in  which  are  fixed  an 
equal  number  of  bars  or  levers  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
and  to  which  are  stationed,  in  the  operation  of  weighing  the  an- 
chor, a  part  of  the  marines,  waiters,  and  afterguard,  amounting  to 
about  112  men,  a  power  that  weighs  the  anchor,  or  warps  the 
ship  by  a  hawser. 
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SERVING    GROG    RATIONS. 


A  seaman  or  marine  used  to  be  allowed  half  a  pint  of  rum  or 
brandy,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  one  pint  of  wine,  per  diem ;  but,  when 
spirits  were  issued,  it  was  done  twice  in  the  day.  The  scene 
above  represents  the  "  ship  shape  "  fashion  in  which  the  men  drink. 


SICK    BAT,   OR   HOSPITAL. 

The  place  devoted  to  this  purpose  is  usually  on  the  starboard 
side  of  the  ship,  forward,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  surgeon 
and  his  assistants ;  in  well  regulated  ships  it  forms  a  separate 
establishment  of  its  own,  and  its  extras  are  supplied  by  subscrip- 
tion among  the  officeis  and  crew  of  the  vessel. 


SHU  !5    STtM 


lESS    TAHLH. 


The  mess  tables  are  ranged  between  the  guns,  and  here,  in 
messes  of  eight  or  twelve,  the  men  partake  of  their  meals  The 
tables  are  portable,  and  in  time  of  action  are  unshipped  and 
stowed  away.  They  are  supplied  with  stools,  or  forms,  for  the 
men  to  sit  upon,  which  are  also  portable. 


As  is  represented  above,  this  is  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  to 
which  the  planking  of  the  bows  is  fastened  by  the  "gammoning" 
and  "  bobstays  " — nautical  terms  for  ropes  and  lashings. 


BOATSWAIN  S    MATE. 


The  boatswain's  mate  is  a  petty  officer,  whose  duties  are  similar 
to  those  of  a  sergeant  of  soldiers.  He  cariies  a  whistle  or  call  as 
a  badge  of  his  office;  it  is  blown  to  excite  attention,  and  by  it 
many  manoeuvres  are  put  into  practice.  He  is  also  the  bearer  of 
the  cat-o'-nine  tails,  and  inflicts  punishment  by  the  captain's  orders. 


WARD,   OR   DINING    ROOM. 

This  picture  repre«ents  the  dining,  or  mess  room  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  in  its  contrast  to  the  mess  table  of  poor  Jack,  above, 
shows  the  difference  in  the  coTifort  and  grades  of  the  two  parties 
aboard  ship.  The  rations  of  an  ofliccr  aboard  ship  permit  him  to 
live,  with  proper  economy,  most  sumptuously. 
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nOATSWAIN'S   WHISTLE. 

This  is  made  ot  silver,  and  is  hung  about  the  n(?ck  of  the  boat- 
swain and  bis  mate,  and  serves  to  call  attention  to  any  object,  or 
-   ' — '  - *--  ' '      It  is  used  to  pipe  to  quarters,  etc.,  etc. 


order  about  to  be  issued. 


LASHING    THE    HA.MMOCKS. 


WEIGHING    ANtllOK. 


The  picture  above  represents  the  busy  scene  that  daily  occurs 
on  the  gun-dick,  where  all  hands  arc  "piped  to  lash  their  ham- 
mocks, or  in  other  words,  make  up  their  beds  for  the  night 


The  crew  are  so  disposed  of,  or  stationed,  that  one  watch,  or 
half  the  crew,  are  employed  weighing  the  andior,  while  the  other 
half  are  employed  in  loosening  and  making  sail. 


SHIP  S   PINNACE. 


This  is  one  of  the  smaller  boats  of  the  ship,  and  can  be  rigged 
with  sails  when  desired,  and  is  used  for  lighter  purposes  than  the 
cutters  and  large  boats.  It  always  has  its  regular  crew  and  cox 
swain,  who  are  kept  ready  at  a  moment's  call. 


QUARTER-DECK    AND    POOP. 


This  is  the  after  part  ot  the  ship — the  post  of  honor — from 
whence  emanate  those  orders  to  which  the  invisible  arm  of  disci- 
pline ensures  the  promptest  compliance.  It  is  the  atmosphere  of 
epaulettes.    Jack's  home  is  in  the  forecastle. 


WORKING   A   GUN. 


The  picture  above  represents  the  working  of  a  gun  during  ac- 
tion or  exercise,  and  firing  of  s.ilutes.  Each  piece  has  its  crew 
and  officer,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  instruct  the  men  in  the  use 
and  perfection  of  artillery  science.  Seamen  profess  great  affec- 
tion for  the  piece  to  which  they  are  attajhed. 


I.OWER-DECK    GUN. 


This  is  one  of  the  guns  of  the  principal  battery  of  a  line-of- 
battlc  ship,  and  is  generally  of  the  calibre  to  receive  shot  of  thirty- 
two  pounds  weight.  In  modem  armament  are  introduced  four 
guns  of  the  calibre  of  sixty-eight  pounds,  for  throwing  shells. 
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STOWING    OK    STOCK. 

There  is  in  all  ships,  between  the  fore  and  main  hatchways,  on 
the  niuiiMlcck,  a  regular  fixed  sheep  pen  of  two  tiers,  each  about 
four  fuct  high,  and  capable  of  holding  18  or  20  sheep  each.  One 
part  is  appropriated  to  the  admiral  or  captain,  and  the  other  to 
the  officers  of  the  ward-room,  the  sheep  being  under  the  charge  of 
the  shee|i  butcher,  who  attends  them  throe  times  a  day. 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Propribtok. 
MATURIN    M.    BALLOU,    Editor. 

COWTENITS  OF  Om  NEXT  NtTMBBR. 

"  Durand,  or  Count  .Tulien's  Daughter,"  a  story,  by  Mrs. 

M.  E.  HOBIN'BON. 

"  Dolly  Itarlam,  or  Father  and  Child,"  a  story,  by  Geo. 
CAN.^I^G  Hill 
"  Love  Patronage,  or  Art,  Mystery  and  Heart,"  by  Ben: 

PlRLET  HOORE. 

"  A  Skerrh  of  Humor."  by  Uncle  Tobt. 

"The  Ke>ting  Place."  linen,  by  \V  E.  Knowleb. 

"The  Heart,  '  Terse.s,  by  Lurr  Linwood. 

"  Liiu'S  to  Mw.ry,"  by  .John  IIusskl. 

"  Lovers'  Quarrels,"  Ter.=es,  tiy  .1.  Alforp. 

"  Welcome  to  the  Blue  Itird,"  lines,  by  K.  C.  S.  Horlbut. 

"Give  Quickly,"  verse.^,  by  M.\RV  A.  WooR. 

"  Lines  to  a  Dove,"  by  Mrs.  M    D   Hene.^oe. 

"  If  you  love  me,  say  so,"  verses,  by  W.  .S.  Chase. 

"  Lines  to  the  Evening  Star,"  by  Alice  Lincoln. 

"Oantico  to  Washington,"  bv  Owkn  0.  Warren. 

"  A  Valentine,'  lines,  by  W.  T.  Hilsee. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

An  engraving;  representing  a  Picnic  Tea  Party,  atFred- 
erickton,  New  lirunswicU,  as  sketched  by  our  artist  on  the 
spot. 

A  fine  head  of  aCalifornlan  Native  Indian.  A  wild  and 
expressive  fac  simile  of  the  race. 

A  mate  fur  the  above  will  accompany  it,  being  the  bead 
of  a  Female  Indian,  of  the  California  tribe. 

View  of  an  Indian  Rancheria,  Vuba  City,  California.  A 
most  I  uiious  and  faithful  delineation. 

A  picture  representing  California  Miners  working  what 
is  called  the  •'  l.iOng  Tom,"  in  their  digging  process. 

A  fine  and  chamcteristic  head  of  a  California  Emigrant. 
A  picture  with  much  expression  and  character. 

Another  picture  illustrative  of  Califomii-  adventure,  en- 
titled Miners  Prospecting,  or  Hunting  for  Gold. 

Also  an  enoiraving  representing  the  Mode  of  Punishment 
in  Kl  Dorado,  and  giving  a  view  of  a  Cahfornia  Chaia 
Ciaag. 

A  fine  picture  representing  the  well  known  statue  of  the 
Wounded  Indian,  by  Stephenson.  The  same  that  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  World's  Fair. 

A  capital  picture  of  Block  Island  Fort,  situated  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

View  of  sonte  old  Spanish  Ruins,  at  San  Jose,  Texas,  on 
the  San  Antonio  River.  One  of  those  half-religiou-,  half- 
military  posts  erected  by  the  Spaniards  before  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico. 

View  of  the  Capitol  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Albany. 
A  very  finely  executed  engraving. 

An  engraving  lepresenting  the  Costume  of  the  French 
Senators  and  Councillors  ot  State  under  Louis  Napoleon. 

A  view  of  the  grand  IMaza,  or  Public  Square  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  as  it  now  appears. 

A  very  excellent  portrait  and  fine  likeness  of  Gov.  Sam- 
uel Dinsmore,  of  New  Hampshire. 

A  street  scene  in  Rio  .laneiro,  representing  the  Entrance 
to  the  city  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 


Something  New. — The  editor  of  the  Trans- 
cript has  seen  an  invention,  in  model,  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  transport  mails  of  any  weight 
between  two  places,  say  Boston  and  New  York. 
The  plan,  we  believe,  is  an  immense  subterra- 
nean tube,  thouo-h  the  motive  power,  or  the  me- 
chanical plan,  has  not  been  divulged. 


Charlotte  CnsHMAN — This  lady  created  a 
great  excitement  in  Providence  last  week.  On 
Friday,  people  travelled  thirty  miles  to  visit 
Providence,  and  witness  her  performance  that 
even  in;; ;  and  six  hundred  applications  for  ad- 
mittance were  refused  at  the  theatre. 


Nkw  England  Art  Union. — The  drawing 
of  this  Union  will  take  place  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  April,  and  offers  great  inducements  for  the 
investment  of  a  few  dollars,  aside  from  the  highly 
laudable  object  of  the  institution,  which  is  the 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 


Gleason's  Pictorial. — We  would  cordially  commend  to 
our  readers  thi.-i  Pictorial.  Its  columns  are  filled  with  con- 
tributions from  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  country. 
Without  doing  iujuslicc  to  others  on  our  exchange  list,  we 
speaK  the  thou^utof  our  heart  that  it  is  the  very  best.  It 
1,4  never  guilty  of  inserting  anything  coarst?  or  gross  even 
in  its  witticisms.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  suit  the 
taj-tes  and  "-ultivate  the  refinement  of  social  and  domestic 
life. — Madison  County  JottrnaL 


Good  Ide*. — A  Kentucky  paper  says  it  is 
getting  to  be  very  fashionatile  in  that  quaiter  to 
enclose  a  gold  dollar  with  marriage  notices,  when 
sending  them  to  the  printer. 


A  Traveller. — Bayard  Taylor,  at  last  ac- 
counts, was  on  the  verge  of  the  Nubian  De-ert 
in  Africa. 


Ndmerocs. — A  Chinaman  of  San  Francisco 
estimates  that  there  are  3.^00  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


8PRINO. 

Spring  comes  to  us  coyly  in  these  northern 
climes — now  advancing  a  few  steps,  now  reced- 
ing timidly ,;as  stern  Winter  turns  back  upon  the 
maiden,  and  frown  his  last  defiance  upon  his  re- 
luctant retreat ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  winter 
is  like  the  unruly  tenant  ot  a  house  who  refuses 
to  vacate  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  his 
lease,  and  knowing  that  possession  is  nine-tcnlhs 
of  the  law,  declines  moving  until  the  place  is 
made  too  hot  for  him.  In  still  more  northerly 
climes  the  change  is  eflfcctcd  as  if  by  magic,  as 
in  a  Christinas  pantomime,  at  the  wave  of  the 
enchantress'  wand,  icebergs  and  snow  hills  dis- 
appear, and  gardens  and  groves  arise  in  their 
place ;  so  are  the  ice  fetters  stricken  from  the 
streams,  and  the  fields  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
the  dry  branches  with  foliage,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye. 

But  with  us  there  is  a  ])lea5ing  uncertainty 
about  the  spring  weather,  which  imparts  a  vivid 
interest  to  the  vicissitudes  of  this  season.  The 
almanacs  are  far  too  lenient ;  according  to  those 
veracious  chronicles  ihe  first  day  of  March  is 
the  first  of  spring.  This  is  a  downright  exagge- 
ration, unworthy  of  science.  The  boisterous 
month  is  often  usheied  in  by  a  driving  snow- 
storm :  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  hills  and 
fields  are  white  j  the  trunks  of  the  moss-grown 
apple  trees  are  embossed  with  spotless  bus  nliifi  ; 
the  gate  posts  wear  white  caps  ;  the  air  is  full  of 
flying  feathers.  This  is  no  time,  surely,  to 
breathe  forth  Thomson's  invocation : 

"  Ilail,  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness,  hail  !*' 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  surly,  rough  and  riotous 
character  of  March,  the'e  is  occasionally  some- 
thing encouraging  and  pacific  in  his  demeanor. 
If  he  comes  in  like  a  lion,  he  is  apt  to  go  out 
like  a  lamb.  He  is  like  many  a  blustering  fel- 
low that  we  meet,  who  begins  life  '■  all  sound  and 
fury,"  but  takes  a  sensible  view  of  the  matter 
before  he  ends  his  career,  and  subsides,  at  hist, 
into  a  sober,  well-behaved  citizen.  He  is  the 
rough  herald  to  a  gentler  mate.  April  follows, 
like  the  lady  of  young  Lochinvar, 

"  AVith  a  smile  on  her  lip  and  a  tear  in  her  eye." 

April  is  a  very  perplexing  body — now  she  titters 
and  giggles  at  you,  like  a  boarding-school  miss 
of  sweet  sixteen,  now  she  pouts,  and  frets,  and 
weeps,  like  a  neglected  "  flame '"  of  thirty,  and 
yet  very  dear  is  she  in  all  her  moods  and  humor, 
for  she  brings  us  flowers  and  music,  violets  and 
birds,  and  is  withal  an  emblem  of  existence. 

"  For  life  is  but  an  April  day 
Of  sunshine  and  of  sorrows." 

Last  comes  May ;  she  is  the  type — the  embodi- 
ment of  Spring.  The  other  months,  for  her 
sake,  have  done  battle  with  the  winter;  the  field 
is  free  to  her  light  footsteps,  for  she  knows  that 
her  advance  is  covered  by  the  warm  artillery 
of  summer's  smiles.  A  delicate  maiden  is  our 
darling  May.  Her  smiles  have  not  the  fiery 
voluptuousness  of  summer ;  her  breath  is  not 
the  hot  blast  that  vivifies  only  to  wither. 

No,  no,  she  is  tender  and  gentle,  our  cherished 
May ;  the  flowers  that  she  offers  have  no  gaudy 
beauty,  they  are  as  tender  and  delicate  as  her- 
self. The  soft  peach  and  apple-blossoms,  the  fra- 
grant hawthorn  huds,  the  soft-hued  daisies,  these 
are  woven  in  the  wreaths  that  bind  her  sunny 
brow.  Welcome,  then,  thrice  welcome,  daugh- 
ter of  Spring ;  the  heart  must  be  cold  and 
passionless  indeed,  that  does  not  open  at  thy 
coming,  that  does  not  kindle  at  thy  smiles  I 

One  of  the  Snow  Storms. —  The  longest 
snow  storm  that  was  ever  known  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, occurred  in  1GI4.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
register  of  the  parish  of  Wotton  Gilbert,  that  it 
began  on  the  15lh  of  January,  and  continued  to 
snow  every  day  until  the  12th  of  March!  The 
loss  of  human  life,  as  well  as  of  sheep  and  neat 
cattle,  was  immense. 


Material  Aid. — Governor  Kossuth  is  said 
to  have  contracted  with  a  Cincinnati  manufac- 
turer for  a  thousand  saddles,  at  $12  each.  Seve- 
ral little  girls  in  that  city  have  presented  him 
with  SlOO,  which  they  collected  by  going  from 
door  to  door. 


Hard  Names. — They  call  their  paper  money 
bad  names  in  Wisconsin.  The  Madison  Argus 
speaks  of  "  Richmond's  irresponsible  red  dog, 
blue  pup  and  sick  monkey  paper  issues !" 


Important. — The  Mississippi  Senate  has 
pasfcd  a  bill  to  previ  nt  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  that  State  for  sale. 


NATIONAL  FREEDOM. 

The  Boston  Transcript  says:  "It  is  a  matter 
of  (picstion  whether  any  people  is  fit  for  freedom 
until  it  is  in  a  condition  to  achieve  it  without 
foreign  aid,  and  in  opposition  to  all  odds."  "  It 
seems  to  us,"  sa/s  the  Yankee  Blade,  "  that  this 
is  no  matter  of  t|Uestion  at  all.  Our  revolution- 
ary fathers  were  not  in  a  condition  to  achieve 
their  independence  '  without  foreign  aid  and  in 
opposition  to  all  odds.'  Were  they  not  fit  for 
freedom  ?  The  Swiss,  surrounded  as  they  arc 
by  great  military  despotisms,  arc  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  maintain  their  independence  '  without 
foreign  aid  and  in  opposition  to  all  odds ' — at 
least  not  if  any  of  their  powerful  neighbors  see 
fit  to  assail  them.  Yet  surely  it  is  no  matter  of 
question  whether  or  not  the  Swiss  arc  fit  for 
freedom."  It  is  ca.sy  to  understand  the  drift  of 
the  Transcript's  remark ;  its  editor  is  anti-Kos- 
suth,  and  strives  in  every  way  to  make  capital 
against  the  gallant  Hungarian  and  his  glorious 
cause.  We  rtgret  to  sec  the  sickly  eflTorts  of  a 
porlion  of  the  press  to  prejudice  the  public  mind 
against  the  Magyar  and  Hungarian  freedom. 
May  God  bless  the  efforts  of  every  struggling 
people  in  the  cause  of  liberty  ! 


^^5^^ 


CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON. 

There  has  been  approp-ialed  towards  the  ex- 
tension of  the  capitol  building  at  Washington, 
the  sum  of  SIOO.OOO,  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
already  expended.  There  will  be  required,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  engineer,  Thomas 
U.  Walter,  for  the  work  to  be  done,  during  the 
current  year,  the  further  sum  of  $350,000,  and 
in  185J  afurther  appropriation  of  $G50,0U0,  after 
which  there  will  be  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  design,  the  further  sum  of  $1,575,000;  the 
entire  cost  of  the  extension  being  $2,675,000. 
The  shortest  period  in  which  it  is  estimated  the 
work  can  be  completed  in  a  substantial  manner 
is  five  years. 


THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Pictorial  is  for  sale  at 
our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodical  agencies 
throughout  the  country,  coin])rising^((.'e  Jiundrtd 
and  sixty  pat/es  of  original  reading  matter,  and 
containing  some  six  hundred  superb  engravings, 
altogether  forming  a  splendid  ornament  for  the 
parlor  and  centre-table.  The  volume  is  bound 
in  cloth,  with  gilt  back  and  edges,  and  orna- 
mented sides,  with  a  beautiful  illumined  title- 
page  and  index,  and  sold  for  three  dollars  each. 
<  ^  ■  ^  > 

KiiODE  Island. — An  act  legalizing  Christmas 
Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
Fast  Days,  either  national  or  State,  and  New 
Year's  Day,  asholidays,  and  making  all  business 
paper  falling  due  and  payable  on  the  next  pre- 
vious, was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Uhode 

Island. 

<  ^  ■  ^  I 

John  Rogers'  Bible. — At  a  recent  confer- 
ence of  churches,  in  Groton,  Mass.,  the  identical 
Bible  used  liy  John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  and  car- 
ried by  him  to  the  stake,  some  of  the  leaves  of 
which  bear  the  marks  of  the  flames,  was  brought 
to  the  meeting  by  a  descendant  of  the  martyr. 


t  i»  ■  ^  I 


The  New  Club  House,  corner  of  Beacon 
and  Somerset  street',  is  shortly  to  be  opened. 
It  is  to  be  the  most  elegant  establishment  in 
town,  and  will  eater  to  the  highest  story  of  upper- 
tendom. 


Ominous. — It  is  still  affirmed  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon has  designs  on  Belgium,  and  that  he  has 
also  made  some  peremptory  demands  on  Switz- 
erland, against  which  the  Swiss  government  has 
claimed  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain. 

First  Rate  Physic — Dr.  Wendell  has  just 
invented  a  new  variety  of  pills  to  "purge  melan- 
choly." They  are  made  of  fun  and  fresh  air,  in 
equal  proportions,  and  are  to  be  taken  with  cold 
water  three  times  a  dav. 


Pedestrian  Feat. — It  is  stated  that  a  man 
has  undertaken  for  a  wager  to  walk  1050  half 
miles  in  1050  successive  half  hours.  The  feat 
is  to  be  performed  in  the  Atlantic  Gartlcn,  New 
York. 

— — 1     mm  m    * 

Fatality. — Ninety  persons  were  killed  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  by  railway  accidents,  during 
the  last  year,  and  forty-seven  wounded. 


Emigration. — The  German  emigration  to 
St.  Louis,  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  the  East, 
amounted  in  the  year  past  to  12.G71  persons. 


In  this  city,  at  the  American  Uouso.  by  Rev.  Dr.  Tin- 
ton,  Mr  .lames  Harriion,  of  Lancaster,  Eng  ,to  Miss  E.  C. 
W.rd,  of  Lonell. 

By  Itev.  K  Edmunds,  .Mr.  George  IV.  Venner  to  Miss 
Margaret  .1-  Baxter. 

By  Rev.  S.  H.  Cruft,  Mr.  A'exnnder  L.  Swasey  to  Miss 
Helen  M.,  daughter  of  Mjenezer  Hollis. 

By  Hev.  Mr.  Knapp,  Mr  (".  II  Blanchard  to  Mies  Emma 
F.  Krackett.  all  i.t  .\i  wlon. 

By  Itev.  Mr.  Schwnrz,  Mr.  \\'illiam  P.  Bazan  to  Miss 
Louisa  E.  Erni. 

By  Itev.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Whitney  to  Miss 
Mary  Fanny  Lawrence. 

By  Rev  ilpliraim  Peabody,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Cabot  to  Miss 
Susan  It.  Howes. 

By  Itev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Nelson  Pratt  to  Miss  Lucinda 
C.  Bowen. 

At  Lynn,  Mr.  J.  Bradlee  Kendall,  of  Boston,  to  Miss 
Suaan  C  daughter  of  .Samu(>l  Mansfield,  Ksq  ,  of  Lynu. 

At  Natick,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Uiley  Pebbles  to 
Miss  Flora  Messinger. 

At  Lowell,  by  liev.  O.  P.  Cox,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Fogg,  of 
Bo.ston,  to  Miss  Emeline  M.  .Morrill ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard, 
!*lr.  .John  II.  Greene,  of  Melrose,  to  Miss  Caioline  M., 
daughter  of  \Vm.  Ripley,  Esq. 

At  Washington,  D.  C  ,  Mr.  W.  J.  Allanson  Staata,  of 
New  Orleans,  to  Miss  Eli^a  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Ofsou 
King,  E.sq  ,  of  Ma-s. 

At  Richmond.  Vs.,  by  the  Kev  Dr.  Ilowitt,  Mr.  Flaviiu 
.7.  Lake,  of  lloston,  to  Miss  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Alexan- 
der Grant,  Esq. 


DEATH  S^i 


^^-"^^^^^^ 


In  this  city,  Charles  T.  Rred.  .Tr  ,  11  3  ears  ;  Mrs.  Isabel- 
la it.  Wells,  22  ;  iMr.*.  M;iria  G.  Foisoiu,  29  :  Mrs.  Kluabtth 
Kent,  24  ,  Mrs.  Mury  K.  tfarf^cnt,  SU  ;  D<ii»if  1  W.  Andrews, 
11;  Mrs.  Lnciudiii  Godlrey.  43;  Caroline  Trowbridge, 
daughter  of  James  M.  and  Marv  L.Stevens,  I'J  months; 
James  Middiemore  Groom,  of  l)orchester,  11  :  iJtforge  M. 
I-iOjd,  33;  Miss  bluima,  S.,  daughter  of  the  late  Seth  ffum- 
uer.  of  Uowdoinhftm.  Me.,  14,  Mr  Jau-es  Ba\ley,  49. 

At  South  Boston,  Mr.  Simon  Francis,  53. 

At  (Jbarlestown,  Mr«.  Charlotte  S.  Xuiner,  22;  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Kstee,  28. 

At  Kast  Abington.  Mr.  WillLim  E.  Veazie,  41. 

At  llillerica,  Mr-*.  Mary,  wife  of  Dea.  Amos  SpaldiDg,56. 

At  St-iiuate,  Mr.  Jotm  lU-vd,  H4.  formerly  of  Hull. 

At  Danvers,  Miss  Kiixabeth  O.,  daughter  of  Caleb  Lowe, 
Esq..  26  ,  Mi.'is  Lydia  A.  Snow.  22. 

At  Lowell,  Jlrs.  Sopbii  Mower.  G4. 

At  .Northhoro',  Mrs.  hJunice  Seaver,  51. 

At  Suubury,  Mrs.  FaoLv,  wifeof  Mr.  A.-iher  Goodnow,  77. 

At  Salem,  Mrs.  Ann  Clark,  51 ;  Miss  I'li^cil.a  ItiaiiCh- 
ard,  oLly  daughter  oi  Mr.  \Vm.  Wallis,  23 

Ac  I'ortiand,  Me  ,  John  Crawford  Cook,  only  son  of 
Mr.  Enjiib  Adams,  15. 

At  I'urtsnmutb,  N.  II,,  Mrp.  Caroline  K.,  widow  of  Dr. 
H.  F.  Gleotworth,  29;  Mr.  George  II.  Laigntou. 

At  ilelena,  ArK.,  Mr.  lienjamin  Adauio  I'orter,  G7,  for- 
merly tf  rialem.  Mass. 


— AND — 
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GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL 

Orrtwtng-Uoom  €om;pnrticn. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  tuie/ui  in  Art, 

The  object  of  this  paper  i*  to  prt!S»-ijt,  in  the  uiost  ele- 
gant and  Hvailable  form,  a  weekly  hterary  uielangf  oj  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  b^  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  crejun  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFUILY   ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artiste,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  cff  men  and  mauuerH^  altogether  inaking  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country,  its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  we^tern  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ship.**  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  eervii-e,  with  line  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  temale. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  lile,  wiU  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  speciuiens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air.  and  the  tish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  espi-e.-isly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mecnanicHl  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  It  contains  liflecn  hundred  and  si.\t\-£(iur  square 
inches,  and  sixt_\-foiir  rulunins  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  ot  sixteen  octavo 
pages.     It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amu.'^ement  it  nffonls,  and  the  rich  array  of  ori^- 
nal  miscellany  it  prc-^ents,  to  iiu-ulcate  the  strictest  and 
highe.-^t  tone  of  moniiity,  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  fAMidency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  resptt  ted,  and  bougat  after  for  Its 
combined  exct-liencies. 

TERMS:    $2  00   PEK  VOLUME. 
OH  $4  00   PER  ANNUM. 

ISTAKIABLT    IN   ADVANCE. 

Each  six  months  complete.'*  a  volume,  commencing  od 
the  fir.-;t  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volunies 
per  year. 

Ely"  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  cub  Union,  ami  one  copj 
of  the  IMctokial  Drawi>g-Uoom  Co'JPamo.n,  one  year, 
for  S,5  00 

IO°"  The  PicTORUL  Drawino-Hoom  Companion  may  bo 
obfciined  at  any  of  the  periodical  depot.-'  throujihout  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cent8  per  single  copy. 

Published  every  Saturday,  bv 

F.    GLEASON,    BoaTON,  Mass. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

S.  FKENTH.  1.51  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 
A.  \VIN('H,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
BURC.ES.><,  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  Ill  Ilaltimore  St.,  Baltimore. 
II.  E.  EDUAItDS,  11,'-,  Main  Street,  Cincinnati. 
.1.  A.  IIOYS.  43  \Voodward  Avenue.  Detroit. 
E.  K.  ^VOODWARD,  cor.  4th  and  Chesnut,  St.  Louin. 
(l""?^  Sithfrrij,rions  rtrfivi'ti  at  Hthfir  of  the  ohmM  plarts. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MARY,  THE  BELLE  OF  TIIK  GRAVOI8. 

BT  JOHN    KUSSEL. 

Light  anJ  airy,  like  a  fairy, 

Skips  about  our  pretty  Mary, 

JJre:iking  hearts  and  dealing  woe ; 

Like  a  naiad,  gay  and  sprightly, 

Siuging  blithely,  dancing  lightly, 
*'  On  the  gay,  fantastic  toe." 

Such  is  she,  the  Gravois  belle, 

The  admiration  of  all  eyes  ; 
And  Tvho  shall  gain,  there  's  none  can  tell, 

The  heart  of  her,  this  beauty's  prize. 

But,  as  for  me,  I  'm  not  the  gudgeon 

To  be  ta'en  in  siicli  a  net ; 
Cold  as  any  old  curmudgeon, 

I  "11  wait  a  little  longer  yet. 

Something  that  is  deep  and  lasting, 

Not  the  plaything  of  an  hour  ; 
Sunshine  over  life's  shades  casting, 

?hall  be  my  choice,  my  bosom's  flower. 

One  who  can,  and  is  quite  ready 

To  t:ike  her  part  in  life's  hard  toils  ; 

Not  a  stuck  up.  starched  up  lady, 
Plastered  round  with  scent  and  oils. 

One,  whose  well  replenished  mind, 

Sends  "  trca.*5ures  forth,  both  new  and  old  ;"" 

Ab  mother,  partner,  tnie  and  kind, 

Whose  feelings  change  not,  nor  grow  cold. 

Such  is  the  wife  I  'd  choose  to  marry, 
Nor  will  be  caught  with  glittering  biut; 

If  disappointed,  I  will  tarry. 
And  wait  a  little  longer  yet. 
St.  LouiSj  Mo.,  March,  1852. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ELMINA  OF  PERNA]\IBUCO. 

A  BRAZILIAN  STORY. 

BY    G.   S.   RA1MOND. 

"Jump  along  aft  here  and  lower  away  this 
whale-boat!     For  your  lives,  men,  be  handy!" 

Thus  shouted  the  first  officer  of  the  American 
barque  Marion,  to  the  crew,  who  were  seated  on 
deck  forward,  leisurely  taking  their  breakfast 
one  Sunday  morning  towards  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1849. 

The  barque  was  lying  to  an  anchor  about  a 
mile  outside  the  reef  which  forms  the  harbor  of 
Pernambuco,  and  her  chief  mate,  ]\Ir.  Ashton, 
had  just  (inished  his  breakfast,  and  was  sitting 
on  the  rudder  head  with  a  spy-glass  in  his  hand, 
which  he  frequently  raised  to  his  eye  and  swept 
its  focus  along  the  shore,  suffering  it  to  rest  for 
a  moment  on  the  various  objects  which  seemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  his  attention, 
until  his  quick  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  small 
white  sail,  which  shot  out  from  the  shore  a  short 
distance  from  the  castle  of  Receift'e. 

The  distance  from  tlie  barque  to  the  stranger 
boat  was  not  so  great  but  that  Morris  Ashton, 
with  his  glass,  could  discover  that  there  were 
two  persons  in  her  stern  sheets,  and  one  of  the 
two  was  a  lady,  who,  as  he  continued  to  watch 
the  boat  for  a  few  moments,  he  saw  spring  from 
the  side  of  her  companion,  and  make  a  quick 
motion  as  if  she  would  have  flung  herself  over- 
board ;  but  the  hand  of  him  who  steered  the 
boat  arrested  her  intentions,  and  flung  her 
rudely  back  on  to  the  seat  beside  him. 

Ashton  was  satisfied  that  the  female,  whoever 
she  mi^ht  be,  was  a  forced  passenger  in  the 
boat,  and  he  determined  to  run  down  with  one 
of  the  barque's  boats  and  rescue  the  lad}',  or  de- 
mand an  explanation  of  the  mystery  ;  and  hence 
his  sharp,  (juitk  order  to  lower  away  and  man 
the  whale-boat. 

The  crew  of  tlic  barque,  who  were  all  young 
and  active  Americans,  and  who  really  loved 
their  officer,  waited  for  no  second  bidding,  but 
sprang  aft  with  one  accord,  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  the  boat  was  in  the  water,  and  hauled 
up  to  the  gangway. 

"  Step  the  boat's  mast  there,"  said  the  mate, 
as  he  came  out  of  the  cabin  with  a  couple  of 
revolvers  stuck  inside  the  waistbands  of  his 
duck  trow.sers,  "  and  put  a  couple  of  buckets  of 
fresh  water  and  one  of  your  tin  pots  into  the 
boat,  and  tumble  into  her,  five  of  you. — Look 
out  for  her  till  I  come  back,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  second  mate,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment he  was  in  the  st.rn  sheets  of  the  whale- 
boat. 

As  soon  as  a  few  strokes  of  the  oars  had  sent 
the  light  boat  out  from  under  the  lee  of  the 
barque  so  that  she  began  to  feel  the  breeze,  the 
mate  again  addressed  his  crew  as  follows : 

"  Now,  my  men,  lay  in  your  oars  and  put  the 


sail  on  to  her.  It's  no  use  to  pull  with  a  fair 
wind,  and  you'll  need  your  strength  at  them 
wood'-n  topsails  when  we  come  to  pull  back 
against  thi.5  strong  breeze." 

In  obedience  to  Mr.  Ashton's  orders  the  oars 
were  laid  in,  and  the  huge  lug  sail  was  hoisted, 
under  the  influence  of  wliich  the  little  craft  was 
driven  along  before  the  wind  with  the  speed  of 
the  startled  antelope. 

The  breeze  was  blowing  in  upon  the  land  at 
about  E.  N.  E.,  and  tlic  boat  in  shore  was  stand- 
ing along  to  the  southward  and  westward,  with 
the  wind  on  her  larboard  quarter;  and  the  mate 
soon  di.^covred  that  slie  was  a  clipper  little 
craft,  and  the  boat  that  could  overhaul  her  in 
that  breeze  must  have  a  clean  pair  of  heels. 
After  he  had  been  running  off  before  the  breeze 
for  about  ten  minutes,  he  saw  very  plainly  that 
unless  his  boat  could  be  urged  through  the  wa- 
ter at  a  quiiker  pace,  the  chase  was  likely  to  be 
a  long  one,  and  it  was  even  doubtful  if  he 
should  be  able  to  overtake  the  stranger  at  all. 
Having  become  fully  satisfied  upon  this  point, 
he  again  addressed  his  men  in  this  wise ; 

'■  Now,  boys,  you  see  that  boat  down  there 
ahead  of  us,  don't  you  ?  Well,  some  infernal 
scamp  has  got  a  woman  in  that  boat,  and  is  run- 
ning oft'  with  her  against  her  will.  His  boat 
can  sail  fully  as  fast  as  ours,  and  at  this  rate, 
he'll  lead  us  clear  to  Bshia,  if  he  is  bound  so 
far.  What  say,  my  hearties,  shall  we  out  oars 
and  overhaul  that  picayune  pirate  ?"' 

His  answer  was  a  simultaneous  grab  for  the 
oars  by  the  five  sailors,  and  in  another  moment 
the  boat,  under  the  influence  of  the  tough  ash 
blades,  was  forced  through  the  water  like  a 
dolphin.  Ashton  urged  on  his  men  to  pull  their 
best,  with  quick  exclamations  of  encouragement 
like  these : 

"  Stretch  out,  my  souls. — There  she  flies ! — 
Pull,  pull  strong,  and  break  something. — Pull 
for  the  honor  of  the  old  Bay  State. — Hurrah  ! 
there  she  goes  through  it,  two  feet  to  his  one ! — 
Fifteen  minutes  more,  my  hearties,  and  we'll 
be  alongside  of  him." 

The  whale-boat,  under  her  increased  speed, 
now  rapidly  neared  the  stranger.  The  two 
boats  were  soon  so  near  each  o'.her  that  Ashton 
could  see  very  plainly  that  the  young  lady  in 
the  stern  sheets  of  the  chase  was  young  and 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  that  her  companion — 
a  dark,  fierce  looking  man — was  dressed  in  the 
rich,  showy  uniform  of  a  colonel  in  the  Imperial 
army  of  Brazil.  But  Morris  Ashton  had  very 
little  respect  for  tinsel  or  gold  lace,  and  he  dashed 
up  alongside  of  the  Brazilian  boat  and  sprang 
into  her  without  so  much  as  saying,  "  by  your 
leave,  sir." 

In  an  instant,  before  a  word  had  been  spoken, 
the  Brazilian  officer  sprung  from  his  seat,  and, 
quick  as  thought,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  bosom, 
and  was  about  to  fire  it  at  his  unceremonious 
visitor,  when  his  arm  was  arrested  by  the  cap- 
tive girl,  and  b(  fore  he  could  free  himself  from 
her  grasp,  the  American  sprang  upon  him,  and 
catching  him  up  as  if  he  had  been  a  child's 
plaything,  he  pitched  him  more  than  ten  feet 
clear  from  the  boat's  side,  overboard. 

It  was  lucky  that  the  colonel  could  swim, 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  a  sad  waste  of 
buUi'.n,  and  a  vacancy  in  the  second  regiment 
of  Don  Pedro's  National  Guards.  As  it  was, 
the  Brazilian's  fiery  ardor  was  pretty  thoroughly 
cooled  by  his  sudden  salt-water  bath. 

Leaving  his  boat's  crew  to  pick  up  the  dis- 
comfited officer,  Ashton  addressed  himself  to 
the  young  lady,  assuring  her  of  his  protection, 
and  begged  of  her  to  explain  the  mystery  of  her 
being  a  captive  there  in  the  boat. 

The  beautiful  Brazilian  girl  informed  him 
that  her  fatlier,  Signor  Juan  Marijuez,  was  one 
of  the  first  merchants  in  Pernambuco,  and  that 
the  officer  was  the  celebrated  Colonel  Antonio 
M  irtinus,  of  the  Imperial  Lancers.  She  further 
informed  him  that  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  Province  about  a  year  previ- 
ous. Colonel  Martinus  bad  been  sent  down 
from  Rio  Janeiro  with  bis  regiment  to  strength- 
en the  garrison  at  Reeeiffc.  About  three  weeks 
after  Martinus  arrived  in  Pernambuco,  be  had 
met  her  at  a  public  ball,  and  paid  her  the  most 
marked  attention ;  and  for  several  months  he 
continued  to  impose  his  unwelcome  ])rcsencc 
upon  her  at  every  opportunity,  until,  about  three 
weeks  previously,  he  had  declared  his  love  for 
her,  and  sought  her  hand  in  marriage. 

Knowing,  as  she  did,  his  brutal  character  and 
naturally  cruel  disi)Osition,  slie  rejected  his  suit 
with  the  most  undisguised  contempt. 

The  colonel  left  her,  and  she  had  not  again 
seen  him  until  that  morning,  when,  as  she  was 


returning  from  a  visit  to  a  poor  sick  woman 
who  lived  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  she 
was  seized  Ijy  him  as  she  was  aliout  to  cross  a 
narrow  iiib-t,  and  forced  into  the  boat. 

What  Colonel  Martinus's  ultimate  intentions 
with  regard  to  her  were,  she  had  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  whatever  they  might  have  been, 
she  assured  Ashton  that  she  pref  rred  death  to 
the  fate  which  mu'-t  have  been  hers,  had  not  his 
daring  arm  rescued  her,  and  the  blu.shing  girl 
concluded  by  saying  that  her  father  would  love 
him  as  a  son,  and  he  had  most  certainly  laid  her 
under  an  obligation  that  slie  could  never  repay. 

Ashton  ordered  his  boat  to  pull  alongside, 
and  after  placing  the  young  lady  within  it,  he 
ordered  the  crestfallen  colonel  to  resume  his 
place  in  his  own  boat,  and  then  wishing  him  a 
pleasant  passage,  he  stood  back  for  the  city. 

In  about  an  hour  he  reached  Receifle,  and 
bidding  his  crew  to  wait  for  him,  he  accompa- 
nied Senora  Elmina  Marquez  to  her  father's 
house,  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  ;  and  when 
the  lady  related  her  adventure  to  her  family, 
and  introduced  Ashton  as  her  preserver,  their 
gratitude  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  regular  embrace 
from  all,  young  and  old,  except  Senora  Elmina, 
and  she  stood  in  one  corner  blui-liing  like  a 
young  rose,  alrc-ady  more  than  half  in  love  with 
the  handsome  sailor. 

In  about  an  hour  Ashton  took  leave  of  the 
family  and  returned  on  board  the  barque,  where 
he  remained  without  again  visiting  the  shore 
until  the  2nd  of  February,  when  word  was 
brought  him  that  his  captain  had  been  accident- 
ally wounded  in  the  murderous  fight  which  took 
place  that  day  in  the  city,  between  the  Imperial 
troops  and  a  strong  force  of  insurgents,  which 
for  several  weeks  had  bten  encamped  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Ashton  immediately  pulled  ashore  and  started 
off  for  the  hotel  where  the  captain  lived.  Every- 
thing was  in  confusion  in  the  city.  The  Impe- 
rial troops  had  just  routed  the  rebels,  and  de- 
tached bodies  of  soldiery  were  passing  through 
the  streets  in  every  direction. 

Before  be  had  traversed  half  the  distance 
from  the  landing  to  the  hotel,  he  was  arrested 
by  a  company  of  soldiers  and  taken  before 
Colonel  Miirtinus,  on  a  charge  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  insurrection  which  had  just 
been  put  down. 

Explanation  or  denial  was  wholly  useless. 
The  brutal  colonel  had  him  in  his  power,  and 
he  was  determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
him  for  the  part  he  had  acted  in  rescuing  the 
Lady  Elmina  from  his  clutches.  In  less  than 
an  hour  after  he  landed,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  along  with  some  fifty  others,  who  had 
been  arrested  that  day  as  rebels. 

The  following  day  he  managed  (o  send  word 
to  the  consignees  of  the  barque,  who,  together 
with  the  American  consul,  used  every  exertion 
to  obtain  his  liberation,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Ashton  remained  in  close  confinement  until  the 
revolutionists  made  the  second  attack  upon  the 
city,  which  was  on  the  15th  of  February.  On 
that  day  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  a 
large  body  of  insurgents  entered  the  city,  led  on 
by  experienced  officers  who  had  served  in  the 
southern  revolution;  and  for  several  hours  the 
fight  was  obstinate  and  bloody. 

About  noon,  a  body  of  about  one  hundred 
horsemen,  all  armed  to  the  teeth  and  all  wearing 
black  masks,  came  sweeping  down  the  street 
upon  which  the  prison  was  situated,  at  a  furious 
pace.  When  they  had  almost  reached  the  prison, 
a  most  magniticent  horse,  whose  hide  was  as 
black  and  glossy  as  the  raven's  wing,  sprang 
forth  f  om  a  little  narrow  street  nearly  opposite 
the  prison.  Upon  the  noble  animal  was  seated 
a  woman — a  most  glorious,  lovely  creature  of 
almost  superhuman  beauty.  It  was  the  Senora 
Elmina  Marquez. 

Following  close  in  the  rear  of  the  Lady  El- 
mina, came  two  beautiful  girls,  almost  as  lovely 
as  herself,  each  mounted  upon  a  powerful  milk- 
white  steed. 

The  moment  that  the  fair  equestrians  made 
their  appearance,  every  mask  bowed  to  the  very 
saddle-bow,  and  the  wliolc  cavalcade  drew  up 
near  the  prison,  as  if  awaiting  some  order  from 
the  fair  being  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader. 
The  girl  blew  a  clear,  ringing  blast  upon  a  small 
silver  bugle ;  and  ere  the  notes  died  away  upon 
the  ear,  twenty  stout  fellows  rushed  out  from 
the  little  street,  dragging  after  them  a  heavy 
cannon  which  they  wheeled  up  in  front  of  the 
I)rison,  and  i>ointed  its  muzzle  towards  the 
prison  door.  A  moment  more,  and  the  gun, 
charged  nearly  to  its  muzzle,  was  fired,  and  the 


tremendous  charge  tore  the  massive  door  from 
its  strong  hinges,  crushing  it  into  a  thousand 
fragments. 

Following  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  the 
twenty  daring  fellows  rushed  into  the  prison, 
well  provided  with  instruments  to  force  the  in- 
ner doors,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the 
whole  of  the  prisoners  vrere  set  at  liberty.  The 
party  on  horseback  drew  up  immediately  in 
front  of  the  prison  door,  as  if  their  object  was 
not  yet  fully  accomplished. 

Presently  two  of  the  storming-party  issued 
from  the  prison  with  the  American  mate,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a  black  slave  rode  up  and  dis- 
mounted from  a  splendid  horse.  Before  the  as- 
tonished sailor  recovered  fiom  his  surprise,  he 
was  flung  into  the  saddle  by  his  two  compan- 
ions, and  the  beautiful  girl,  spurring  her  spirited 
animal  to  his  side,  whispered  a  few  low-spoken 
words  in  hi-'  ear,  and  then  she  dashed  oflf  up  the 
street,  accompanied  by  Ashton  and  the  two 
beautiful  girls,  and  followed  by  the  hundred 
horsemen,  who  came  thundering  on,  shouting, 
"  To  the  church  !" 

In  five  minutes  they  reached  the  church  of 
San  Jose.  Ten  of  the  ma-iked  horsemen  dis- 
mounted and  accompanied  the  three  ladies  and 
Ashton  into  the  church,  the  others  remaining 
outside  as  a  guard. 

The  priest  was  in  waiting  at  the  altar,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  ceremony  which  made  the 
beautiful  Ehnina  Manjuez  the  wife  of  Morris 
Ashton  was  performed,  and  the  party  immedi- 
ately left  the  church,  and  remounting  their 
ho.ses  the  cavalcade  started  off  at  a  rapid  pace 
towards  the  boat-landing. 

When  they  had  nearly  reached  the  landing, 
they  were  met  by  a  large  body  of  Imperialists, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Antonio  Mar- 
tinus himself  When  the  colonel  recognized 
Ashton  and  the  Lady  Elmina,  he  instantly  com- 
prehendud  it  all,  and  with  a  fearful  oath  of  ven- 
geance, he  drew  his  sword,  and  shouting  to  the 
charge,  he  rushed  like  a  madman  upon  Ashton, 
who  was  entirely  unarmed. 

On  the  instant  a  powerful  mask,  mounted 
upon  a  magnificent  roan  charger,  dashed  in  be- 
tween the  furious  colonel  and  his  intended  vic- 
tim. In  a  moment  the  swords  of  the  two  com- 
batants were  crossed  in  deadly  conflict. 

The  encounter,  however,  was  soon  terminated, 
for  the  unknown  mask — who  wielded  a  huge 
cross-handled  toledo,  which  might  liave  graced 
the  hand  of  Wallace  or  Richard  the  lion-hearted 
— soon  beat  down  the  colonel's  guard ;  and  a 
sweeping  back-handed  blow  from  bis  trenchant 
blade,  clove  him  to  the  chine.  The  Imperialists 
were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  the  party  proceeded 
on  to  the  landing  without  further  molestation. 

The  captain  of  the  Marion,  who  had  partially 
recovered  from  his  wound,  was  waiting  at  the 
mole  with  his  whale-boat,  all  ready  to  shove  off 
at  a  moment's  wai-ning. 

As  the  party  reached  the  water-side  and  dis- 
mounted, the  unknown  champion  approached 
Ashton,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  thus 
addressed  him : 

"  My  son,  I  have  given  you  my  daughter  as 
the  most  fitting  recompense  which  I  could  make 
you,  for  your  generous  action  in  rescuing  her 
from  the  power  of  a  villain.  Take  her,  and 
deal  kindly  with  her,  for  she  is  a  precious  jewel. 
You  will  find  an  ample  store  of  gold  on  board 
the  barque — and  now,  adieu  !'' 

The  old  man  clasped  his  daughter  to  his 
heart,  and  then  hurried  them  into  the  boat, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  they  were  underway, 
homeward  bound. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO  THE  STABS. 

BT    FRAKCE8    C.   THOMAS. 

Bright  stars,  that  fill  the  firmament 
■\Vith  t\vinl<IinK.  sliiiiinB  beauty  rare ; 

By  God's  iiroviUitij?  cart'  were  fient, 
To  make  tliis  earth  diviucly  fair. 

Bright  drops  of  gold  within  this  spherv, 
Of  eve's  soft  blue  and  mellow  light ; 

■What  brilliancy  .sheds  on  us  here. 
And  fills  our  hearts  with  pure  delight! 

Te  gems  that  float  in  yonder  maze, 
0,  is  that  power  to  you  given. 

To  turn  the  hrightness  of  your  gaze 
Into  the  sacred  fane  of  heaven  ? 

0,  unto  me  it  seems,  dear  stars. 
That  ye  are  gems  that  angels  wear ; 

So  pure  ye  seem,  in  realms  afar, 
So  bright,  so  beautiful,  so  fair! 
Charlestoifii,  Mass.,  March,  1852. 
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THE  FaENCH  "EMPIRE." 

Paris  letters  announce  that  a  petition  was 
being  sif^ncd  in  the  departments,  and  would  be 
presented  to  the  Senate,  requesting  tliat  l)odyto 
proclaim  the  empire,  and  to  malie  it  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Napoleon.  Tliis  movement  is 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  tlie  voters  of 
the  2d  and  21st  of  December,  1848  and  1851. 
The  tendencies  are  stronf;Iy  in  favor  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Prince  President  organizes  liis  Hoiise 
the  same  as  a  sovereign,  having  a  larpe  military 
etat,  major,  two  grandes  euryers,  one  grandc 
veneur,  &c.  The  reports  of  an  insurrection  in 
the  departments  of  Garid  Pasos  Peraull  and 
Ardrehc  are  positively  contradicted.  Rumors 
are  rife  in  Paris  that  the  University  of  France  is 
to  be  suppressed,  and  tlie  public  instruction  free. 
The  approaching  election  is  the  grand  topic  of 
the  day.  The  probability  is  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  government,  the  opposition  having  no  liber- 
ty to  come  to  an  understanding.  The  law  of 
the  press  will  bo  very  severe.  Newspai)ers  can 
be  suppressed  at  the  will  of  the  President. 


S.iD  IXUliED. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  affairs  we  have 
lately  seen  in  our  exchanges  ij  that  of  a  bereaved 
widow  in  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Agnes  Boyd,  of 
Cincinnati,  it  is  said,  died  of  grief,  a  few  days 
ago,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band. During  the  week  previous  to  her  death 
she  was  almost  constantly  in  prayer,  interrupted 
at  frequent  intervals  bv  incoherent  maniacal  sup- 
plications to  her  children.  She  look  no  food  or 
nourishment  of  any  kind,  save  such  as  was  forced 
upon  her;  and  when  the  stricken  spirit  fled,  the 
fair  tenement  it  had  occupied  was  almost  re- 
duced to  a  skeleton.  She  was  29  years  of  age, 
a  lady  of  rare  accomplishments,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Kev.  Dr.  George,  of  that  eity. 


CAMFORKI.l  E.MIun  VTION. 

The  new  impulse  to  California  emigration  still 
continues,  stimulated,  as  has  been  before  re- 
marked, not  by  any  more  favorable  accounts 
than  formerly,  from  the  land  of  gold,  but  by 
the  dullne.ss  of  business  at  the  North,  and  the 
low  price  of  agricultural  staples  at  the  West. 
The  overland  steamers  on  both  routes,  and  all 
the  lines,  have  engaged  all  the  passengers  they 
can  carry,  for  several  trips  ahead,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  new  steamers  which  have  been  put 
on  to  both  the  Panama  and  the  Nicaragua  route, 
and  many  passengers  are  going  around  Cape 
Horn,  the  best  and  cheapest  route  for  those  to 
whom  two  or  three  months  of  e.xtra  time  is  not 
too  valuable  to  lose. 


Mrs.  Forrest's  Suite. — The  New  York 
Herald  says  Mrs.  Forrest  will  be  accompanied 
through  the  United  States  by  Madame  Marguer- 
ites, who  prepares  her  for  the  stage,  and  by  G. 
G.  Foster,  who  knows  how  to  manage  both  news- 
papers and  theatricals  for  her,  having  been  for- 
merly engaged  in  both  lines  of  business.  Van- 
denhoff  also  accompanies  her,  to  perform  the 
leading  male  characters. 


Prolific. — The  Prairie  Farmer  says  that  Ve 
has  made  inquiry  of  several  corn  raisers  in  mid- 
dle Illinois  of  the  absolute  cost  of  this  grain  per 
bushel  in  the  crib.  There  was  very  little  difler- 
ence  in  their  estimates — from  four  to  six  cents. 
The  soil  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  plowed 
with  the  greatest  ease — no  hoeing  is  needed. 


Death  of  the  L^st  Survivor  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party. — ^David  Kennison,  who 
had  fought  iti  many  battles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  died  at  the  residence  of  Wil- 
liam Mack,  Chicago,  Feb.  24,  aged  117. 


Our  Harbor. — The  channels  in  our  harbor 
arc  said  to  be  changing  so  much  as  to  cause 
considerable  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  experienced 
nautical  men.  Rocks  and  other  important  ob- 
structions are  found  to  exist  in  them. 


Our  Engravings. — The  observant  reader 
will  have  already  noticed  the  improved  charac- 
ter of  our  engravings.  The  first  artists  in  tlic 
country  are  now  engaged  on  this  department  of 
the  Pictoiial. 


Postage. — Persons  who  address  this  office 
without  pre-paying  their  postage  must  not  be 
surprised  that  their  letters  remain  unanswered. 


True.— How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of 
nature ! 


UlajisiiiE  ©atljcringg. 

Long  Island,  New  York,  wants  to  become  a 
State. 

Tlie  Kossuth  fund  was  reported  to  be  $22,000 
at  (Cincinnati. 

Gov.  Hempstead,  of  Iowa,  has  invited  Kossuth 
to  visit  that  State. 

The  Camden,  N.  J.,  people  are  about  to  build 
a  court  house  of  iron. 

The  meeting  of  spirit-rappin  media  at  Cleve- 
land is  reported  a  failure. 

Mr.  Crampton,  the  new  British  Minister,  is  a 
native  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 

A  splendid  party  was  given  by  the  Mayor  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Webster. 

The  school-house  on  Brat  kett  street,  Portland, 
Me.,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Cafflrs  obtain  their  guns  and  powder  from 
British  merchants  to  fight  the  British  troops. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Panama,  David 
Dusseldorf,  died  very  recently. 

James  Wclden.  mulatto,  has  been  sentenced 
to  be  liangcd  April  9,  for  arson  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Kimball,  a  very  worthy  citizen  of  Ipswich, 
diopped  down  dead,  in  his  own  house,  a  few 
days  since. 

J.  1).  Wells,  daguerreotypist  of  Northampton, 
has  been  taking  several  daguerreotype  likenesses 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs   Goldschinidt. 

Levi  Cole,  for  robbing  the  Phoenix  bank.  Wes- 
terly, R.  I  ,  has  been  sentenced  to  the  state  prison 
for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Gov.  Lowe,  of  Maryland,  has  removed  all  the 
officeholders  in  the  State.  The  list  of  appoint- 
ments comprises  over  2000  names. 

Ex-Governor  Thomas  Carlin,  of  Illinois,  died 
at  his  residence,  near  Carlinville,  in  that  State, 
on  the  14th  ult.,  at  a  ripe  old  age. 

Letters  from  Mr.  Letcher,  our  minister  at 
Mexico,  st'fte  that  the  Tehuantepec  treaty  will 
not  be  ratified. 

A  brunch  of  the  Rochester  rappings  has  been 
established  in  Canada,  at  Oshawa.  The  concern 
is  said  to  draw  well. 

The  Rhode  Island  Legislature  has  made  an 
appropriation  of  .f;l,000  to  defray  the  exj>enses 
of  Kossuth's  reception. 

Philanthropists  are  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
shower  bath  punishment  at  Sing-Sing  as  too  se- 
vere for  human  endurance. 

The  city  council  of  Charleston  have  subscribed 
$100,000  to  secure  the  charter  of  the  Northeast- 
ern railroad. 

From  Neuvitas  we  learn  the  sugar  crop  is 
good,  but  backward  in  getting  to  market,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  rains. 

Prof.  Park  says  there  is  annually  preached  in 
the  LTnited  States  an  amount  which,  if  published, 
would  make  120,000,000  octavo  pages. 

A  young  married  woman  named  Charlotte 
Gallagher,  aged  19,  committed  suicide  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  Sunday,  in  consequence  of  a  family 
quarrel. 

The  steamer  May  Queen  burst  a  boiler  oppo- 
site the  port  of  Arkansas,  on  the  second  inst., 
killing  three  deck  passengers  and  injuring  many 
others. 

The  American  Mutual  Life  Insttrance  Com- 
pany have  declared  a  dividend  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  to  policy  holders  on  the  business  of  the 
past  year. 

Linus  Coe,  late  sherift"  of  Middlesex  county, 
Conn.,  was  killed  recently  by  the  upward  train 
of  cars  at  the  Newington  crossing,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Hartford. 

The  steamer  Caddo  struck  a  snag  and  sunk, 
.50  miles  above  New  Orleans,  on  the  14th  ult. 
Five  persons  were  drowned,  and  the  boat  and 
cargo  proved  a  total  loss. 

It  appears  from  Quincy's  History  of  Boston 
that  the  first  fire  engine  used  here  was  imported 
from  England  in  1678.  Two  more  were  im- 
ported in  1702. 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  address  upon  Cooper,  said, 
'  His  character  was  like  the  bark  of  the  cinnamon, 
a  rough  and  astringent  rind  without,  and  an  in- 
tense sweetness  within." 

The  pension  money  to  be  received  by  the  wid- 
ow of  the  late  (ien.  John  McNeil  will  be  only 
about,  ^6000 — say  .930  a  month  for  1 7  years,  from 
1813  to  1830 — unless  interest  be  jiaid. 

The  value  of  all  the  milk  sold  in  Massaehu- 
,«etts  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1850,  was 
•$276,887.  Dedham  is  the  largest  town  in  the 
'■  milky  way,"  having  sold  $45,000  worth. 

Notwithstanding  the  poor  opinion  of  the 
American  department  in  the  exhil)ition,  ex- 
pressed by  the  London  Times,  many  of  the  arti- 
cles there  have  already  found  eager  and  numer- 
ous purchasers. 

A  few  days  since  a  fishing  schooner  arrived 
at  Gloucester,  from  Georges'  Banks,  after  an 
absence  of  only  two  weeks  from  home,  with  a 
full  freight  of  halibut,  the  value  of  which  is  over 
$900. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  fuel  annu- 
ally required  in  the  United  States  for  meclianical 
and  manufacturing  purposes — mainly  for  the 
generation  of  steam — cannot  fall  short  of  fifty 
million  dollars. 

Ashes  sprinkled  on  the  backs  of  pigs,  says 
a  correspondent,  will  rid  them  of  vermin  ;  and 
mullcn  leaves,  scattered  in  the  paths  of  rats,  will 
efl'cctually  drive  away  these  destructive  and  un- 
welcome intruders. 


iTorcign  iHisccllang. 

Lord  Dinorbcn  died  suddenly  in  Wales,  of 
paralysis,  while  at  dinner. 

The  American  revolver  pistol  is  about  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Austrian  cavalry. 

Tlic  Moniteur  contains  a  royal  ordinance  dis- 
solving all  popular  associations  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Wurteniburg. 

From  whatever  cause  aiising,  there  has  been 
a  complete  lull  in  the  progress  of  outrage  in 
Ireland,  for  the  last  fortnight. 

The  Croce  di  Savoia  announces  that  the  Mar- 
chioness Falletti  di  Barolo  had  married,  at  Rome, 
her  librarian,  Silvio  Pellico. 

Accounts  from  Florence  of  the  4th  ult.,  state 
that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  decreed  a 
military  levy  of  1400  men. 

In  Cong,  Ireland,  Mr.  Gibson,  woollen  dra- 
per's house  was  burnt,  and  he,  his  two  sons  and 
servant  maid  perished  in  the  flames. 

A  solemn  high  mass  and  Te  Deum  were  per- 
formed at  Paris  on  the  IGth,  on  account  of  the 
providential  escape  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  from 
assassination. 

The  number  of  American  vessels  which  ar- 
rived at  St.  Petersburg  for  1851  was  63,  tonnage 
24,892;  seamen  in  American  vessels  063;  for- 
eign 127. 

An  order  has  been  issued  forbidding  the  entry 
of  any  more  English  Bibles  into  Austria,  and 
the  schools  established  by  the  missionaries  have 
been  closed  by  the  police. 

When  the  Bulletin  Francais  was  seized  in 
Brussels,  it  appears  that  15,000  copies  of  jircvi- 
ous  numbers  wei'C  seized,  together  with  the  list 
of  subscribers. 

The  Morning  Herald  says  that  France  has 
entered  into  confldcntial  negotiations  with  sev- 
eral States  of  Italy  for  forming  a  federation  of 
those  States  under  the  Protectorate  of  the  French 
Republic. 

The  people  of  the  Ionian  Islands  have  cele- 
brated with  transports  of  joy  the  adoption  of  the 
long  demanded  admission  of  the  Greek  language 
instead  of  the  Italian  into  their  courts  of  justice 
and  their  parliament. 

Messrs.  Mills  and  Brassey  have  offered  Aus- 
tria to  find  the  funds  for  the  Teiino  and  Milan 
railway,  on  condition  that  the  other  lines  of 
Lombardy  and  Piedmont  be  allowed  to  meet 
it. 

The  convalescence  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  is 
received  with  universal  rejoicings.  An  event 
more  fortunate  for  her  majesty  could  hardly 
have  occurred  than  the  attempted  murder,  as  it 
has  created  an  enthusiasm  in  her  favor  quite 
unknown  before. 


lokcr's   (DWo. 


Qan'bs  of  ©olb. 


The  golden  age  never  was  the   present 

age. 

There  is  always  more  error    in   hatred 

than  in  love. 

The  most  abandoned  respect  and  admire 

virtue. 

Every  noble  building  gives  influence  to  a 

better  taste. 

Individual  improvement  is  the  only  rem- 
edy for  social  evils. 

A   burden  which  was   thoughtlessly  got 

must  be  patiently  borne. 

Covetousness   debascth   a   man's    spirit, 

and  sinketh  it  into  the  earth. 

Some  hearts,  like  evening  primroses,  open 

more  beautifully  in  the  shadows  of  life. 

To  Adam,  Paradise  was  home ;  to  the 

good,  among  his  descendants,  home  is  Paradise. 

The   silence  of  a  person  who  loves   to 

praise  is  a  censure  sufficiently  severe. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  dissemble  the  senti- 
ments one  has,  than  to  feign  those  he  has  not. 

A  man  of  cultivated  mind  can  converse 

with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion 
in  a  statue. 

Dean  Swift  said  with  much  truth,  "  it  is 

useless  to  attempt  to  reason  a  man  out  of  a  thing 
he  was  never  reasoned  into." 

Goethe   says,  "  what  a  man  wished  in  his 

youth  comes  in  heaps  to  his  age.  Shall  we  not 
learn,  then,  to  wish  only  the  highest  !" 

The  Chinese  have  a  saying  that  an  un- 
lucky word  dropped  from  the  tongue  cannot  be 
brought  back  again  by  a  coach  and  six  horses. 

Never  look  on  the  dark  side  of  life's  pic- 
ture. If  ever  you  fancy  it  has  no  other,  just 
close  your  eyes  and  avoid  gazing  at  all,  till  the 
scene  changes. 

He  who  indulges  his  sense  in  any  excess- 
es, renders  himself  obnoxious  to  bis  own  reason  ; 
and,  to  gratify  the  hmte  in  him,  displeases  the 
tnan,  and  sets  his  two  natures  at  variance. 

Let   the   domestic   circle  be  the  scene  of 

woman's  ministrations,  her  infant  group  the 
subjects  for  whom  she  legislates,  and  home  the 
sphi-re  where  her  influence  is  exerted  by  a  well- 
ordered  life  and  godly  conversation. 

The    man   who   has   done    anything   to 

acbiivc  a  better  fate  for  humanity,  or  who  has 
h:>i  the  honor  to  attempt  and  to  sufl'er  in  behalf 
of  frecf'oni.  ought  to  thank  God,  in  whose  prov- 
idence be  has  been  found  worthy  of  working  for 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  the  solidarity  of 
nations. 


The  Boston  Bee  has  discovered  some  grass 
from  the  "path  of  rectitude." 

The  ■•  Gallic  Cock"  has  not  been  purchased 
by  the  New  England  Poultry  Society. 

Is  a  man  with  a  "  hacking"  cough  to  be  reck- 
oned in  the  advanced  "stages"  of  disease? 

Mr.  Mixtcr,  being  asked  if  he  believed  in  the 
"  spirits,"  answered,  "Yes,  fourth  proof." 

Why  is  the  Emperor  of  Russia  nntike  a  beg- 
gar ?  One  issues  manifestoes,  and  the  other  mani- 
/est'<  ties  without  'is  shoes. 

What  requires  more  i)hilosophy  than  taking 
things  as  they  come  1  Parting  with  things  as 
they  go. 

The  man  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul  was 
last  seen  listening  to  a  saw-setter  while  at  work. 
The  man  seemed  delighted. 

When  the  enterprising  butcher's  clerk  "  set  up 
on  his  own  hook,"  did  he  find  a  comfortable 
seati     We  pause  for  a  reply. — Carpet  Bag. 

The  wags  who  have  been  tearing  Barnum's 
head  off  the  Pe([uonnock  Bank  notes,  have  now 
changed  tactics,  and  with  a  pencil,  arm  him  with 
spectacles,  a  sliort  pijjc,  horns,  &c. 

There  is  a  diap  in  Boston  who  is  so  tender- 
hearted that  he  bursts  into  tears  whenever  he 
looks  at  his  cast-oft' pantaloons.  Anything  that 
looks  like  suti'cring  makes  him  "  bile  over"  in  a 
minute.     He  ouglit  to  get  rid  of  his  bile. 

"Pa,  how  long  does  the  legislature  sif!" 
"  Three  or  four  months,  my  son."  "  What  a  set 
of  geese  they  must  be;  our  geese  sit  only  five 
weeks  !"  "  It  is  getting  late,  my  son,  I  think  you 
bad  better  retire." 

An  old  bell-ringer  in  Salem  has  got  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  sound  of  the  bell  be  rings,  that  he 
says  if  he  was  in  Marbkhead,  as  far  off  as  that, 
and  should  hear  its  tone,  he  should  know  that 
he  wasn't  rin<;ing  it. 

"  Which  way  do  you  travel  from  ?"  asked  a 
wag  of  a  crooked  back  gentleman.  "I  came 
straight  from  Wheeling,  was  the  reply.  "  Did 
you,"  said  the  other.  "  then  you  must  have  been 
most  shockingly  warped  by  the  railroad  !" 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says  upon  its  own 
personal  authority,  that  after  rollinrj  all  night  in 
your  berth  at  sea,  till  you  are  mi.serably  sick,  it 
is  irritating  to  have  a  steward  open  the  door  in 
the  morning  and  ask  if  you  will  have  a  fresh 
loll  for  breakfast. 

Did  you  ever  send  an  Irish  servant  girl  for  a 
hackney  coach  that  she  didn't  bring  you  a  cab, 
or  for  a  physician  in  a  hurry,  that  she  didn't  re- 
turn with  the  shop  boy"!  If  you  have,  you  have 
done  what  has  only  been  done  by  one  man  in 
ten  thousand. 

"Jim.  don't  you  think  we've  bad  a  great  deal 
too  much  snow  this  winter  V  "  Of  course  I 
does,  and  slosh,  too ;  jest  twig  my  boots." 
"What  do  you  suppose  they  do  w  ith  it  all  ?" 
"  I'll  be  darned  if  I  know.  I  think  they're  run- 
ning tlie  tiling  into  the  ground.'' 

"  How  do  you  feel  with  such  a  shocking-look- 
ing coat  on  !"  said  a  young  clerk  of  some  pre- 
tensions, one  morning,  to  old  Roger.  "  I  feel," 
said  old  Roger,  looking  at  him  steadily  with  one 
eye  half  closed,  as  if  taking  aim  at  the  victim, 
"  I  feel,  young  man,  as  if  I  h.ad  a  coat  which  has 
been  paid  for — a  luxury  of  feeling  which  I  think 
you  will  never  experience." 


TUE  FL.VG  OF  OUR  IXION, 

AX  ELEGANT,  MORAL  AND  KEFIXED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

DeTotoil  to  pnlitc  literature,  wit  and  liiimor.  pro.«e  nnj 
poetic  from?,  and  oris,'inal  prize  tiile.*,  written  expressly  for 
tllis  paper,  ami  at  a  Very  (ireat  cost  In  politics,  and  on 
bit  ?cct^irian  questions,  it  i.^  strictly  neutral.  No'hing  ot 
an  immoral  nature  will  ever  be  admitted  into  its  eoiuiuus  ; 
therefore  making  it  emphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOE  THE  EILLION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  YISITOU  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCI^ 

It  is  generally  acknowledgred  tliat  tlic  Fl.  .\  n  is  now  tho 
leailiii^  Wf  rlJi/  ynjirr  in  llir  I'nilnl  Klrili.i.  and  it.i  literary 
content.^  .'ire  allowed.  l)y  the  liest  judp'S.  to  be  unsurpassed. 

]t  cont:tins  the  foreitrn  and  domestic  news  of  the  day.  so 
condensed  as  to  enable  us  to  give  tho  greatest  possiblo 
amount  of  intelligence.  >'o  advertisements  are  lulmitted 
to  the  p^per,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE    MAMMOTH    SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  peneral  reader. 
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WASHINGTON'S    BIRTHDAY. 

The  Kew  Yorkers,  who  do  nothing  by  halves, 
but  go  heart  and  hand  into  all  that  is  spirited, 
generous  and  national,  celebrated  Washington's 
birthday  in  a  manner  worthy  of  themselves  and 
the  noble  spirit  whom  they  commemorated. 
The  scene  which  our  artist  has  sketched  for  us 
below  was  taken  on  the  spot,  and  represents  the 
fireworks  that  were  exhihited  before  the  City 
Hall.  At  sunrise,  the  national  and  city  stand- 
ards were  displayed  from  the  City  Hall  and 
other  public  buildings,  as  well  as  from  the  fort 
on  Governor's  Island,  and  the  various  military 
stations  around  the  city.  From  an  early  hour, 
a  large  number  of  independent  companies  and 
societies,  among   which   the   Order   of  United 


Americans  were  conspicuous  from  their  great 
force,  paraded  through  the  principal  thorough- 
fares with  flags  flying.  At  12  o'clock,  national 
salutes  were  fired  from  the  Battery  and  Hamil- 
ton Square,  by  detachments  from  the  First  Divi- 
sion, New  York  State  Militia,  and  about  the 
same  hour  the  National  Guards  and  Continent- 
als were  reviewed  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  by 
the  mayor,  Gen.  Sandford,  Gen.  Hall  and  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Common  Council.  The 
appearance  presented  by  the  military  was  very 
imposing,  as  each  company  filed  in  succession 
past  the  City  Hall.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
day  a  transparency  of  Gen.  'Washington,  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Ackerman,  of  Nassau  Street,  was 
placed   in  the  balcony,  which  was  24  feet  high 


by  16  in  breadth.  It  was  so  arranged  as  to  be 
illuminated  in  a  second — a  dark  curtain  being 
hung  between  the  picture  and  the  light,  which 
dropped  suddenly  as  soon  as  the  gong  was 
sounded.  The  windows  of  the  building  were 
also  lit  immediately,  170  men  being  provided 
for  the  occasion,  who  were  all  stationed  at  their 
posts  at  the  appointed  time— 7  1-2  o'clock — and, 
as  if  by  magic,  in  a  sudden  flash  the  immense 
structure  became  illuminated.  The  effect  was 
fine.  The  main  piece  of  the  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play, in  front  of  the  building,  was  a  figure  of 
Liberty,  seated,  holding  in  one  hand  a  spear, 
surmounted  by  a  cap.  The  side  pieces  were 
mostly  composed  of  fancy  work,  such  as  fcroUs, 
stars,  wheels,  &c.,  of  various   colors.     On   the 


top  of  the  building  were  transparencies,  bearing 
the  names  of  various  battles  of  the  Revolution 
— "  Brandy  wine,"  'Saratoga."  ''Monmouth" 
and  "  Yorktown  ;"  while  on  each  of  the  wings 
were  others,  representinar  "  Bunker  Hill,'"  '■  Ti- 
conderoga,'  "  Trenton,"  "  Camden,"  "  White 
Plains  ''  and  "  Lexington."  The  central  trans- 
parency, over  the  portrait  of  Washington,  bore 
"  Born  Feb.  22,  1732,"  and  all  were  lit  up  at  the 
same  time  with  the  windows.  Notwithstanding 
the  unpleasant  condition  under  foot,  a  large 
number  of  spectators  were  congregated  in  the 
open  space  before  the  portico  of  the  hall,  and 
anxiously  waited  for  the  approaching  display. 
Underhill's  Brass  Band  was  in  attendance  at 
the  governor's  room,  to  perform  the  duties  of  an 


DISPLAY    OF   FIREWORKS,   AND    ILLUMINATION    OF    CITY    HALL,   NEW    YORK,  ON    WASHINGTON'S    BIRTHDAY. 


orchestra  between  the  intervals  of  the  different 
explosions,  while  outside,  a  considerable  body 
of  police  were  on  hand  to  preserve  order,  and,  if 
possible,  prevent  accidents.  The  arrangements 
throughout  all  the  departments  were  well  plan- 
ned and  executed.  The  first  piece  let  off  was  a 
wheel,  which,  as  it  revolved,  changed  into  differ- 
ent colors,  and  discharged  a  variety  of  juggkrs 
balls — blue,  green,  yellow  aud  crimson.  Next 
followed  another  wheel,  which  changed  into  a 
star,  the  rays  of  wliich  were  compof^cd  of  golden 
sparks.  The  side  pieces  were  then  ignited,  and 
quickly  communicated  with  the  main  one,  the 


representation  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  sur- 
rounded l)y  a  constellation  of  stars.  The  effect 
was  very  beautiful,  but  it  lasted  only  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then,  like  a  gorereous  vision,  melted 
into  air.  At  8  1-2  o'clock  the  performances 
were  over,  and  the  mass  of  human  beings  wend- 
ed their  way  to  their  respective  homes,  after 
standing  about  an  hour  up  to  their  ankles  in 
mud.  Thus  ever  let  the  day  be  celebrated. 
Thus  ever  may  its  memory  be  cherished  in  the 
heart  of  every  American.  It  is  well  for  us,  as 
a  landmark  in  our  institutions,  well  for  us  as 
cultivating  the  memory  of  all  that  relates  to  our 


past  and  eventful  history  to  make  the  occasion 
of  our  returning  anniversaries  also  the  occasion 
of  marked  interest  and  celebration.  The  22d 
of  February  will  be  a  chronicled  epoch  in  this 
country  so  long  as  Americans  remain  true  to 
themselves. 

The  art  of  pjTotechny  has  not  until  within  a 
very  few  years  been  brought  to  any  great  degree 
of  perfection.  In  China,  it  has  long  been  supe- 
rior to  the  efl'orts  of  European  artists  or  those 
of  this  country;  but  as  if  to  keep  pace  with 
railroads,  telegraph.s,  and  other  developments  of 
science  and  art,  powder  has  at  last  consented  to 


burn  as  brilliantly  and  in  as  many  beauteous 
ways  as  it  has  heretofore  done  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  etfect  in  drawing  will  perceive 
the  dithculty  of  justly  portraying  a  night  scene, 
and  especially  where  the  picture  consists  of  fire- 
works, without  the  aid  of  paint ;  and  yet  the 
effect  producf  d  by  our  artists  here — both  de- 
signers and  engravers — one  and  all,  must  pro- 
nounce very  fine,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  This 
art  of  wood  engraving  is  improving,  like  all  oth- 
er things  (fireworks,  for  instance !_)  and  our  pages 
shall  from  time  to  time  show  proof  of  this  fact. 


F.  GLEASON,{ 


CORNER  OF   BROMFIELD 
AND  TKEMONT  STREETS 
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TEA-PARTV  AKD   BAZAAR. 

The  illustration  below  presents  a  delightful 
place  and  occasion  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hon. 
Judge  Wilraot,  in  Frederickton.  New  Brunswick. 
An  excursion  from  Eastporf,  Maine,  to  St.  John 
and  Frederickton,  was  made  in  August,  of  last 
year,  and  afforded  to  all  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  present,  a  share  of  true  enjoyment  not 
often  experienced.  The  season,  the  weather 
and  scenery,  and,  not  least,  the  people,  seemed 
"made  for  the  occasion,"  and  never  was  more 
kindness  and  cordiality  shown  to  strangers  than 


on  this  occasion,  by  the  kind  hearted  provincials. 
They  seemed  like  brothers  and  sisters,  and  made 
more  rapid  and  sure — by  their  attentions  to  u.s — 
the  advancement  of  annexation  principles,  than 
could  be  effected  by  months  of  diplomacy  ; 
though,  perhaps,  this  may  have  been  a  diplo- 
matic roup — the  English  well  knowing  the  charm- 
ing effect  of  hospitality  tendered  by  their  smiling 
and  beautiful  daughters.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
after  a  sail  of  ninety  miles  up  the  magnificent 
St.  John,  and  midst  the  most  enchanting  scenery, 
the  party  landed  at  Frederickton,  the  seat  of  gov- 


ernment of  New  Brurswick.  Most  of  the  party 
were  unable  to  procure  places  at  the  already 
crowded  hotels,  thus  being  without  prospect  of 
a  single  comfort,  when,  to  their  joy,  the  true 
spirit  of  old  English  hospitality  sprang  to  their 
relief  and  the  greater  party  were  made  the  hap- 
py guests  of  the  whole-hearted  and  noble  feeling 
citizens  of  Frederickton.  The  next  day  com- 
menced with  the  opening  of  the  "bazaar"  for 
the  benefit  of  a  Methodist  society,  and  was  held 
in  the  gardens  of  Hon.  Judge  Wilmot,  whose 
generosity  was  shown  in  the  noble  contiibutions 


and  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  the  vast  company  present.  The  gardens  are 
extensive  and  beautiful,  and  show  evidence  of 
the  taste  of  the  judge  and  the  skill  of  the  gar- 
dener. The  "  bazaar  "  was  continued  for  three 
days,  and  concluded  with  a  splendid  "  tea-party  " 
in  the  evening  within  an  immense  pavilion,  con- 
taining some  thousand  souls,  seated  at  the  well- 
laden  tables,  and  refreshed  by  the  choicest 
viands,  as  well  as  by  the  superb  music  of  the 
celebrated  band  of  the  97th  regiment.  There 
were  also  several  exhibitions  of  fireworks. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1852,  by  F.  Gleason,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 

the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 


[written  exfbesslt  fob  gleason's  pictosial.] 


ORLANDO  CHESTER: 

— OB,    the — 


^  Storg  of  ©(b  blr()tinrt's  wrfg  lOrtgs* 


BY  SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 


[continued.] 


CHAPTEK    VIII— CONTINUED. 

Elpset  looked  uneasy  and  sad  when  her 
young  master  turned  away,  and  she  shook  her 
head  with  a  thoughtful,  dubious  motion,  for  she 
had  not  failed  to  read  in  his  speaking  counte- 
nance the  fears  and  misgivings  which  he  would 
have  hidden  from  her,  but  she  asked  him  no 
more  questions,  nor  did  she  say  aught  calcu- 
lated to  betray  her  thoughts. 

Once  more  Orlando  sought  the  side  of  his 
mother,  and  once  more  he  kissed  her;  then  he 
called  upon  God  to  bless  her  and  protect  her 
during  his  absence,  and  with  a  sad,  heavy  heart, 
he  left  the  cot.  His  faithful  dogs  crouclied  at 
his  feet,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he 
kept  them  back,  but  he  at  length  succeeded, 
though  for  a  long  distance  he  could  hear  their 
piteous  whinings  at  being  thus  deprived  of  their 
master's  company. 

"  You  seem  to  know  well  my  path,"  remarked 
Orlando  to  the  sheritF,  as  the  latter  struck  off 
into  the  narrow  track  that  led  the  way  to  his  boat- 
landing. 

"  O,   yes,"   returned   the   sheriff.     "  I   had   it 
minutely  described  to  me  before  I  started." 
"  By  whom  V  asked  the  young  hunter. 
"By  those  who  accuse   you  of  the  murder," 
answered  the  sheriff. 

"  And  they  were  here  the  day  before  yester- 
day V 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  is  there  some  deep-laid  villany  in  this 
affair,"  uttered  Orlando,  half  to  himself 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  he  knew  that 
he  had  at  present  no  means  of  solving  the  mys- 
tery, and  feeling  that  if  he  said  too  much,  his 
enemies,  whoever  they  were,  might  learn  of  his 
knowledge,  and  take  measures  to  screen  them- 
selves behind  some  other  mode  of  attack.  He 
determined,  therefore,  that  he  would  betray  none 
of  the  intelligence  that  he  had  gained  till  he 
should  again  see  Chiron,  for  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  was  both  able  and  willing  to  befriend 
him. 

At  the  landing  a  barge  was  in  waiting,  which 
the  young  hunter  was  politely  requested  to  en- 
ter; and  ere  long  he  was  being  rowed  swiftly 
down  the  river.  A  sigh  of  anguish  escaped 
from  his  bosom  as  he  passed  the  mansion  of  Sir 
Oliver  Wimple ;  and  the  thought  that  Ada 
might  hear  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused, without  knowing  the  facts  of  the  case, 
lent  a  keen  torture  to  his  soul. 

When  the  barge  landed  at  Jamestown,  our 
hero  was  at  once  conveyed  to  the  office  of  the 
justice,  where  he  found  the  two  men  who  had 
met  him  at  the  Indian's  grave,  and  who  had  ap- 
peared as  witnesses  against  him.  Mr.  Uoswell 
Berkley  was  the  man  who  had  issued  the  accu- 
sation, and  caused  the  young  man's  arrest,  and 
he  was  present  in  the  office  when  Orlando  was 
brought  in.  It  required  but  a  few  moments  for 
Oilman  and  C'olton — the  two  witnesses — to  tell 
tlicir  story,  and  ere  long  the  prisoner  was  com. 
mitted  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  murder.  Ho 
stoutly  persisted  in  his  plea  of  innocence,  but  he 
was  coolly  informed  that  he  could  enter  that 
plea  at  his  trial. 

In  half  an  hour  later  Orlando  Chester  was 
within  the  walls  of  the  jail,  and  as  the  jailer  had 
received  injunctions  to  look  well  to  his  security, 
he  was  placed  within  one  of  the  strongest  cells- 
As  the  door  of  the  dungeon  was  closed  upon 
him,  the  youth  sank  back  upon  the  hard  couch 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  not  caring  that 
the  struggling  day-beams  should  fall  upon  his 
misery ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A    CURIOUS     INTERVIIJW. 

The  cell  into  which  Orlando  Chester  had 
been  cast  was  upon  the  lower  floor  of  the  jail, 
the  walls  of  which  were  of  rough  stone,  clumsily 
put  together,  but  yet  firm  enough  to  resist  any 
ordinary  means  of  escape.  The  light  entered 
through  a  square-grated  aperture  nearly  at  the 
top  of  the  wall,  and  the  door,  which  was  bolted 
and  barred  upon  the  outside,  was  of  oak,  firmly 
rivetted  together. 

An  hour,  and  perhaps  more,  had  passed  away 
after  our  hero  had  been  thrust  within  the  dun- 
geon, when  the  bolts  of  his  door  were  with- 
drawn, and  as  the  door  swung  open,  Mr.  Ros- 
well  Berkley  entered  the  cell.  Mr.  Berkley 
was  a  stout-built,  middle-aged  man,  of  rather  a 
commanding  appearance,  but  with  a  counte- 
nance far  from  prepossessing — there  bein"  a 
sort  of  lurking,  mistrustful  gleam  in  his  eyes, 
which  gave  to  his  whole  face  an  artful,  cunning 
expression. 

As  soon  as  Berkley  entered,  the  door  was 
closed  behind  him,  and  after  gazing  upon  the 
young  man  for  a  few  moments,  as  though  his 
eyes  had  not  yet  got  used  to  the  dim  light  of 
the  place,  he  said  : 

"  Young  sir,  this  is  a  heavy  crime  of  which 
you  are  charged ;  but  yet  I  trust  you  may  go 
clear.  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  to  believe 
that  you  are  guilty  of  actual  murder,  for  you 
are  yet  too  young  to  have  cherished  such  crimi- 
nal feelings." 

"  Then,  why  did  you  accuse  me  of  it?"  asked 
Orlando,  who,  both  from  his  visitor's  appearance 
and  words,  did  not  place  the  fullest  confidence 
in  his  condolence. 

Mr.  Berkeley  slightly  cowered  beneath  the 
words  and  looks  of  the  young  hunter;  but 
quickly  recovering  himself,  he  replied  : 

"  I  could  not  have  well  done  otherwise  than 
to  have  accused  you,  for  this  case  is  a  peculiar 
one.  Lolowah  was  not  only  of  much  service  to 
the  authorities,  but  he  was  also  extensively 
known  and  beloved  among  the  friendly  Indians 
about  us  ;  and  if  his  violent  death  wee  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  us,  it  would  not  only  alienate  the 
confidence  of  his  red  brothers,  but  it  might 
bring  down  their  wrath  upon  us.  The  two  men 
who  saw  you  bury  your  victim  spread  the  intel- 
ligence abroad,  and  I  could  do  no  less  than  I 
have  done.  But  I  trust  you  will  yet  be  able  to 
clear  yourself." 

"  If  there  be  justice  in  the  colony  I  certainly 
shall,"  returned  Orlando.  "The  red  man  fell  a 
victim  to  his  own  intended  crime." 

"  I  hope  you  can  prove  it,"  said  Berkley,  in  a 
half  doubting  tone. 

■  fIoj)e  I  can  jiiore  it !"  iterated  the  youth, 
with  a  flush  of  indignation.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
taunt  me, sir?  Ilojie  I  can  prove  it !  You  know 
that  my  eye,  and  that  of  God  alone,  saw  the 
deed;  my  tongue  alone  can  speak  of  what  took 
place  when  the  red  man  fell." 
"  But  your  hiding  the  body — " 
"  Hiding  the  body !"  interrupted  Orlando, 
with  an  earnestness  strongly  tinged  with  con- 
tempt. "  I  buried  the  body ;  and  do  not  all 
Christians  the  same  ?  Even  to  one  of  my  dogs 
I  would  give  a  grave ;  and  should  I  refuse  the 
boon  to  one  who  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God  ?  Should  I  have  seen  the  corse  of  the  red 
man  left  a  prey  for  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and 
his  hones  to  bleach  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ?  No ;  in  pity  and  in  sorrow  I  buried 
him,  and  I  murmured  a  prayer  for  his  soul. 


Hiding  the  body  1  Out  upon  such  a  shallow 
subterfuge  for  my  aiTest!  What  had  I  against 
the  Indian  ?  I  never  had  dealings  with  him, 
nor  did  I  want  aught  of  his.  Everything  that 
he  had  about  him  when  he  fell,  now  lies  by  his 
side  beneath  the  sod  that  covers  him." 

Koswell  Berkley  trembled  and  shrunk  away, 
as  the  burning  words  of  the  young  hunter  fell 
upon  his  car,  and  for  several  moments  he  gazed 
upon  the  prisoner  with  a  sort  of  fearful  wonder; 
but  at  length  he  said,  in  a  cautious,  constrained 
voice : 

"  If  I  remember  rightly  what  Oilman  and 
Colton  said,  the  Indian  spoke  some  words  to 
you  after  he  f'-ll  " 

"  You  unaersiood  rightly,  then." 
"And  what  did  he  say?"  asked  Be- kley,  with 
an   evident   attempt  to  conceal  the  earnestness 
whicli  he  manifested. 

'•  He  said  he  was  dying — that  my  eye  was  too 
quick  for  him — and  he  asked  mc  to  bury  him." 
"  Did  he  say  nothing  else  ?" 
"Nothing  to  speak  of.     He  gave  me  no  com- 
munication for  other  ears  than  my  own." 

Mr.  Berkley  seemed  mueh  nettled  by  the  la- 
conic manner  of  the  young  man,  and  once  he 
seemed  npon  the  ))oint  of  leaving  the  cell,  but 
he  turned  again,  and  assuming  a  sort  of  careless 
air,  he  remarked : 

"  You  say  the  Indian  was  preparing  to  shoot 
you." 

"  I  did  say  so,  sir." 

"  Then  did  you  not  ask  him  why  he  had  at- 
tempted your  life  ? ' 
"  Yes." 

"  And  what  was  his  answer  ■?" 
This  last  question  was  asked  with  a  nervous 
earnestness,  and  with  a  perceptive  tremor  the 
speaker  awaited  an  answer.  Orlando  gazed 
into  the  face  of  his  visitor  with  a  keen,  search- 
ing look,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  mo- 
ments he  returned : 

"  The  Indian  endeavored  to  excuse  himself, 
but  yet  there  was  murder  on  his  soul." 
"  But  what  excuse  did  be  offer  ?" 
"  He  offered  none." 
"  You  said  but  now  he  did." 
"  I  said  he  endmvored  so  to  do,  but  as  what  he 
offered  could  be  no  excuse  for  my  assassination, 
'twould  benefit  you  not  to  know  what  he  said. ' 

"  What !  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?"  ex- 
claimed Berkley,  entirely  losing  his  self-con- 
trol, and  bursting  into  a  passion.  "Do  you  re- 
fuse to  .answer  my  questions  ?" 

"  I  have  answered  them  all,"  quietly  returned 
Orlando. 

'•  But  not  as  I  asked  them,  young  sir.  You 
answer  them  not  plainly.  I  asked  you  what  the 
Indian  told  you  as  a  reason  for  attempting  your 
life." 

"  And  now  I  will  answer  you,"  returned  Or- 
lando, while  the  fire  began  to  sparkle  in  his  eye. 
"  To   you  I  will  speak  no  word  of  what  he 
said.    Is  that  plain  ?"" 

"  'Tis  too  plain  for  your  own  good.  Master 
Chester,"  muttered  Berkley,  "  for  your  own  un- 
willingne.ss  to  reveal  the  facts  stamps  you  as  the 
murderer  of  Lolowah.  When  we  meet  again  I 
wot  that  yon  will  be  somewhat  humbled. ' 

As  Berkley  spoke  he  turned  and  left  the  cell. 
There  was  a  meaning  fire  in  his  eye — a  serpent- 
like look — as  he  cast  his  glance  back  upon  the 
prisoner ;  and  when  at  length  the  bolts  were  once 
more  shoved  into  their  sockets,  the  young  hunt- 
er felt  that  he  had  just  met  with  one  who,  to 
say  the  least,  bore  him  no  good  will.  Bei*lcy's 
words,  his  strange  earnestness  in  asking  his 
questions,  and  his  trembling  looks,  all  seemed 
to  indicate  that  ho  knew  more  than  he  should 
have  known  with  regard  to  the  mission  of  Lolo- 
wah. If  he  had  not,  then  why  should  he  have 
been  so  anxious  to  have  known  whether  the  In- 
dian had  implicated  anyone  by  his  dying  declar- 
ation to  t!ie  hunter,  for  that  was  certainly  the 
object  of  his  incpiiries.  The  more  Orlando 
thought  upon  the  interview  that  had  just  passed, 
the  more  he  became  convinced  that  his  case  v/as 
a  hard  one  ;  for  if  Roswell  Berkley  was  his  ac- 
cuser, he  had  certainly  nothing  to  hope  from 
him,  if  he  might  judge  from  that  gentleman's 
conduct  thus  far;  and  then  the  two  witnesses. 
Oilman  and  Colton,  were  evidently  nothing  but 
tools  in  the  hands  of  some  paying  master,  for 
already  had  they  perjured  themselves  in  their 
evidence  at  ihc  justice's  office.  There  they  had 
sworn  that  they  came  accidmtalli/  upon  the 
young  man  when  ha  commenced  digging  the 
grave,  while  Orlando  knew  that  they  had  been 
etcalthily  creeping  about  his  cot  long  before  he 
went   forth   to   bury  the   Indian,  and,  from  Elp- 


sey's  communication  be  knew,  too,  that  they 
were  fully  aware  of  Lolowah's  having  come  to 
the  forest  on  purpose  to  shoot  him.  Of  these 
circumstances  he  had  said  nothing,  fearing  that 
if  ho  did,  measures  would  be  taken  previous  to 
bis  trial  to  rebut  tlum,  whereas,  if  he  kept  all  to 
himself  till  the  trial  came  on,  they  might  prove 
of  more  service  to  him.  especially  if  he  should 
obtain  the  assistance  of  some  competent  advice. 

The  afternoon  passed  slowly  and  heavily 
away,  and  as  the  window  of  the  young  hunter's 
cell  looked  towards  the  west,  he  could  easily 
mark  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  and  as  the  glorious 
orb  sank  lower  and  lower,  his  own  spirits  set  med 
to  sink  with  it.  His  heart  looked  not  upon  his 
own  incarceration  for  the  misery  it  brought  to 
himself,  but  he  could  have  wept,  had  he  felt  less 
miserable,  for  her  whom  he  had  left  in  the  forest. 
Towards  his  mother  went  forth  his  heart  in  sor- 
row, and  he  feared  it  might  be  weeks  ere  he 
should  sec  her  again,  and  perhaps — nerer  ! 

As  that  thought — that  simple  nerer — passed 
through  young  Chester's  mind,  ho  started  up 
from  the, couch  upon  which  he  had  seated  him- 
f  elf  as  though  the  grim  angel  of  death  had  even 
then  intruded  upon  him  ;  but  the  idea  was  so 
terrible,  so  seemingly  impossible,  that  he  strove 
to  banish  it  from  his  mind ;  still  it  haunted  him, 
nor  could  he  drive  the  fearful  spectre  from  him  , 

The  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  resting  upon 
the  prisoner's  wall,  when  the  door  of  the  cell 
was  opened,  and  a  small  loaf  and  a  mug  of 
water  were  silently  placed  upon  his  stool.  After 
the  donr  had  been  again  fastened  upon  him,  Or- 
lando took  the  loaf  and  the  mug  in  his  hands 
and  seated  himself  upon  the  stool.  The  bread 
was  yet  warm,  having  evidently  been  but  a  short 
time  from  the  oven ;  but  the  prisoner  felt  not 
like  eating,  for  the  excitement  he  had  under- 
gone, and  the  fearful  conjectures  that  had  just 
been  working  through  his  brain,  made  him  sick 
at  heart,  and  he  laid  the  food  upon  the  floor. 
Of  the  water,  however,  he  partook,  for  liis  lips 
wore  parched  and  dry. 

Ere  long  Orlando  Chester  stretched  his  weary 
limbs  upon  the  hard  rough  couch,  and  as  a  sen- 
sation of  drowsiness  began  to  creep  over  him  he 
was  startled  by  a  low,  grating  voice  by  his  side. 
He  started  up  and  peered  through  the  gloom 
that  was  gathering  about  him,  but  he  could  see 
nothing.  Again  the  sound  struck  upon  liis  ear, 
seeming  to  come  from  the  floor,  and  on  looking 
down  he  could  just  distinguish  the  outlines  of 
two  or  three  large  rats  gnawing  away  at  his 
bread.  At  first  he  thought  of  driving  them 
away,  but  he  wanted  XiO  food  for  himself  then, 
and  as  they  would  probably  bring  him  more  in 
the  morning,  he  determined  that  he  would  let 
the  rats  have  their  fill ;  and  with  this  idea  he 
sank  back  upon  his  couch,  and  lay  so  that  he 
could  watch  them  at  their  repast.  But  the  dun- 
geon grew  darker  and  darker,  until  at  length  the 
prisoner  could  see  his  little  companions  no 
longer;  but  still  he  could  hear  them  as  they  in- 
dustriously gnawed  away  at  the  bread,  and  with 
the  low  grating  of  iheir  sharp  teeth  yet  sounding 
in  his  cars,  ho  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  X. 

STR.4.NGE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  RATS'  REPAST. 

Oi'R  young  hero  slept  during  most  of  the 
night,  but  yet  that  sleep  was  dreamy  and  un- 
easy, and  when  at  length  the  day-beams  began 
to  peep  through  his  window  he  arose  from  his 
hard  conch  and  commenced  pacing  the  floor  of 
his  dungeon.  A  dozen  turns,  perhaps,  had  he 
tjken,  when  the  thought  of  the  rats  he  had  left 
at  work  on  hi.s  bread  entered  his  mind,  and  he 
turned  to  observe  the  result  of  their  operations. 
The  loaf  had  been  nearly  all  eaten  up,  and  Or- 
lando was  upon  the  point  of  resuming  his  walk, 
when  something  at  the  footof  his  couch  arrcsttd 
his  attention,  which,  upon  a  closer  observation, 
he  found  to  be  a  dead  rat,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it,  nearer  to  a  small  hole  in  the 
corner  of  the  cell  through  which  the  animals 
had  evidently  made  their  way,  he  found  another 
of  the  little  quadrupeds,  which  was  also  dead. 

At  first  this  circumstance  created  but  little 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  yourg  hunter,  but 
gradually  a  strange  idea  began  to  work  its  way 
through  his  brain,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  he 
picked  one  of  the  bodies  up.  Small  particles  of 
bread  were  still  upon  the  rat"s  nose ;  and  au  ex- 
amination of  the  other  body  gave  the  same  re- 
sult. Orlaitdo  knew  that  these  must  be  the 
same  that  ho  had  left  eating  his  bread  on  the 
night  previous,  and  with  one  of  them  iir  lira 
hand  he  sat  down  upon  the  side  of  his  couch. 
Hardlv  hart  ho  assumed  this  position,  however, 
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when  the  bolts  of  his  own  door  were  withdrawn, 
and  on  looking-  up,  he  beheld  the  gigantic  form 
of  Chiron  enter  the  cell.  In  an  instant  our  hero 
cast  the  rat  upon  the  floor,  and  with  a  bounding 
heart  he  sprang  forward  to  meet  the  man  whom 
he  sincerely  believed  to  be  his  friend. 

'•  So,  so,'  uttered  Chiron,  as  he  shook  the 
youth  warmly  by  the  hand,  "  they've  begun  the 
work  sooner  than  I  expected." 

'•  They've  begun  it,  at  all  events,"  returned 
Orlando,  in  a  tone  of  carelessness  that  actually 
surprised  himself;  but  the  presence  of  Chiron 
had  served  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  his  heart,  and 
instinctively  the   feeling  of  safety  came   to  his 

relief 

"  Yes,  and  they  came  near  accomplishing  their 
purpose,  too,"  said  Chiron.  "  I  little  thought 
that  the  game  was  to  commence  so  .soon,  or  I 
should  have  been  on  the  watch.  But  how  was 
it  that  you  escaped  the  Indian's  bullet  ?  Lolo- 
wah  was  a  cunning  fellow,  and  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  fatal  marksman." 

"  lie  may  have  been  a  gooil  marksman,  but 
his  eye  was  not  quick  enough,"  returned  Or- 
lando, and  then  he  went  on  to  relate  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  rencontre. 

Chiron's  eye  sparkled  as  the  youth  told  his 
story  ;  and  when  it  was  closed,  he  exclaimed  ; 

"  By  my  f-iith,  Orlando,  your  eye  must  be  a 
quick  one.  I  had  thought  myself  next  to  invul- 
nerable, but  I  hardly  think  I  should  have  es- 
caped as  you  did.  Twas  indeed  a  narrow 
chance.  But  tell  me,  did  not  the  Indian  speak 
to  you  ere  he  died  V 

"  Yes,  he  told  mc  he  never  had  aught  against 
the  white  man,  but  that  one  of  them  gave  hira 
money  and  rum  to  kill  me.  They  plied  him 
with  the  fire-water  before  they  sent  him  on  the 
mission,  and  I  really  believe  the  poor  fellow 
was  sorry  for  the  part  he  had  taken  against  me." 

"No  doubt  he  was,"  said  Chiron,  "but  he  was 
the  tool  of  a  subtle  enemy.  Have  you  told  any 
one  else  of  the  Indian's  avowal  V 

"  No.  You  are  the  first  one  to  whom  I  have 
communicated  it,  though  the  two  men,  Oilman 
and  Colton,  who  dogged  me  in  the  woods,  tried 
to  get  it  from  me,  and  yesterday  Mr.  Berkley, 
plied  me  most  assiduously  to  the  same  end,  and 
in  my  poor  mind  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  three  of  them  know  more  of  the  red 
man's  mission  than  becomes  honest  men." 

"Berkley!"  uttered  Chiron,  with  a  start  of 
surprise.     "  Has  fe  been  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  he  threatened  me,  too,  because  I 
would  not  tell  him  what  Lolowah  said  to  me. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  this  Berkley  V 

"  I  have  seen  him  often,  and  I  know  some- 
what of  his  history,"  replied  Chiron,  in  a  sort 
of  thoughtful  mood. 

"  And  who  is  he  V  asked  Orlando. 

"He  became  rich  by  the  death  of  a  rich 
brother,  and  his  riches  have  made  him  proud. 
Sir  Wallace  Berkley  and  Roswell  Berkley  came 
to  Virginia  many  j'ears  ago,  and  the  former 
amassed  a  large  fortune,  but  his  health  seemed 
to  be  on  the  decline,  and  he  resolved  to  return 
to  England,  partly  on  business,  and  partly  for 
his  health ;  but  before  he  went  he  made  his  will, 
bequeathing  all  his  property  to  his  brother,  and 
then  he  went  to  England  and  died.  Thus  Ros- 
well came  into  possession  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  estates  in  the  colony,  together  with  a 
vast  amount  of  money ;  but  with  all  his  wealth 
he  has  been  of  but  little  service  to  the  colony, 
for  he  is  avaricious  and  niggardly  in  the  ex- 
treme, revengeful  in  his  disposition,  and  capable 
of  stooping  to  the  lowest  means  to  accomplish 

his  ends." 
"  And  is  it  he,  then,  who  is  persecuting  me  !" 

asked  Orlando,  in  an  earnest  tone. 

"I  think  it  is." 

"  And  what,  in  the  whole  scope  of  earthly 
reasons,  can  he  have  against  me  ■?  How  have  I 
ever  come  in  contact  with  his  interests,  or  how 
offended  him  '" 

For  several  moments  Chiron  remained  in  a 
silent,  thoughtful  mood,  but  at  length  he  said, 
while  he  looked  steadily  into  the  face  of  his 
young  companion : 

"  That  Roswell  Berkley  is  your  enemy  is  most 
true,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  attempt  upon  your  life  ;  bnt 
why  he  is  thus — why  he  seeks  your  removal 
from  this  world  of  care — I  may  not  now  tell 
you,  for  I  have  much  to  clear  up  yet  before  I 
can  understand  it  all  myself.  But  while  you 
are  here  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him ; 
and  when  you  go  out  from  here,  we  will  take 
measures  to  secure  you  against  danger." 

"  And  think  you  I  have  nothing  to  fear  while 
here  in  prison  V 


"  Most  assuredly  not ;  for  you  shall  not  bo 
convicted  of  this  crime." 

"  Chiron,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  serious, 
meaning  tone,  while  a  i)eculiar  shade  passed 
over  his  countenance,  "  last  night  the  jailer 
brought  to  me  a  small  loaf  of  bread  and  a  mug 
of  water.  The  bread  I  could  not  cat,  for  I  had 
no  appetite ;  so  I  laid  it  carelessly  upon  the 
floor,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  laid  down  on  my 
couch.  Presently  I  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  something  near  me,  and  on  looking  over 
upon  the  floor  I  saw  two  rats  gnawing  my 
bread.  I  watched  them  till  the  gathering  dark- 
ness hid  them  from  my  sight,  and  then  I  went 
to  sleep.  This  morning  they  had  eaten  my 
bread  most  all  up." 

"  Well,"  uttered  Chiron,  somewhat  startled 
by  the  young  man's  manner,  "  and  what  of  that  1 
There  is  enough  more  bread." 

"  Perhaps  there  is.  But  look,"  said  Orlando, 
"  as  he  pointed  to  the  two  dead  rats,  "  there  lie 
the  poor  fellows,  as  I  found  them  this  mornirg, 
stiff  and  dead  !' 

"  Dead  !"  iterated  Chiron,  starting  from  his 
position,  and  gazing  first  upon  the  rats,  and  then 
upon  his  companion,  "  Dead  !  By  Iicavens  !  a 
rat,  even,  could  not  have  died  without  a  cause. 
Is  the  bread  all  gone  ^" 

"  No,  here  is  a  portiot\  of  it,"  returned  Orlan- 
do, as  he  picked  up  what  remained  of  the  loaf. 

"  Is  there  any  water  in  your  mug  ?"  asked 
Chiron,  after  he  had  gazed  for  some  time  upon 
the  bread. 

"  There  is  a  little,"  answered  the  youth,  and 
as  he  spoke  he  took  the  mug  from  his  stool  and 
brought  it  forward. 

Chiron  took  the  mug.  and  carefully  crumbled 
the  bread  into  it  as  finely  as  he  could  between 
his  thumb  and  finger,  and  having  accomplished 
this  he  stiiTed  the  whole  quite  briskly  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  then  he  let  it  stand  till  the  bread 
had  mostly  settled.  He  spoke  not  a  word  while 
he  was  engaged  in  this  work,  but  the  eager  look 
that  dwelt  upon  his  countenance,  and  the  flashes 
that  shot  from  his  keen  eyes,  told  that  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  his  experiment.  As  soon 
as  the  mug  had  stood  long  enough  for  the  satu- 
rated bread  to  settle,  Chiron  took  his  knife  and 
began  slowly  to  stir  the  mess  up  again,  and  this 
he  carefully  continued  until  the  bread  and  water 
had  become  mixed  into  a  sort  of  pulp,  and  then 
he  cautiously  turned  it  off  on  to  the  floor. 

As  soon  as  the  bread  and  water  was  all  out  of 
the  mug,  Chiron  took  the  vessel  to  the  window 
and  carefully  examined  its  inside. 

"  Come  here,  Orlando,"  he  exclaimed,  while 
his  eyes  sparkled  more  intensely  than  ever. 
"  There,  look  in  there !" 

"  Well,  and  what  is  it  V 

"  Do  you  not  .see  that  fine,  white  sediment  ?" 

"  That  which  glistens  so  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Yes,  I  see  it." 

"  And  that  is  arsenic.  There  must  have  been 
enough  in  that  leaf  to  have  killed  a  dozen  men  !" 

"And  'twas  meant  for  me,"  said  Orlando, 
with  a  shudder. 

"  Of  course  'twas  meant  for  you,  for  the  loaf 
could  not  have  been  long  made." 

"  No,  'twas  new  last  night,  for  'twas  warm 
when  the  jailer  placed  it  in  here." 

"Then  is  this  villany  hard  upon  you,  even 
here,"  exclaimed  Chiron,  as  he  gazed  once  more 
into  the  mug,  and  then  dashed  it  in  pieces 
against  the  wall.  "  But  you  shall  not  be  long 
thus, Tor  I  will  tear  the  old  jail  down  about 
their  ears  ere  its  walls  shall  hold  you  in  contact 
with  such  danger.  Here  is  bread  of  mine — 
'twill  last  you  till  you  can  get  some  more  safer 
to  eat  than  was  that.  By  my  faith,  but  those 
poor  rats  have  done  humanity  a  good  service, 
at  all  events.  'Tis  a  pity,  though,  that  the  fatal 
experiment  could  not  have  been  tried  upon  him 
who  compounded  the  infernal  do.se !" 

As  Chiron  spoke  he  took  from  his  pouch  sev- 
eral slices  of  bread  and  venison,  and  Orlando 
was  just  upon  the  i)oint  of  making  some  remark, 
when  the  jailer  put  his  head  in  at  the  door  and 
informed  the  visitor  that  the  time  allowed  for 
his  visit  to  the  prisoner  had  expired. 

"  Here  sir !  Look  ye  here  !"  exclaimed  Chiron, 
in  an  authoritative  tone,  as  the  jailer  stood  wait- 
ing for  him  to  come  out. 

There  was  that  about  the  towering  form  and 
the  imperative  look  of  the  old  hunter  that  made 
the  jailer  almost  forget  his  own  right  to  com- 
mand on  the  premises,  and  witliout  hesitation 
he  entered  the  cell. 

"  Was  it  you,  sir,  that  brought  this  prisoner 
his  food  last  night  V  asked  Chiron. 


"  Yes,"  returned  the  jailer. 

"  And  was  that  loaf  of  bread  prepared  in  the 
jailr" 

The  jailer  trembled  as  he  heard  this  question, 
and  he  silently  gazed  into  the  face  of  his  inter- 
locutor. 

"  Was  that  bread  prepared  in  the  jail  ? '  again 
asked  Cliiron. 

"No  sir,  it  was  not,"  answered  the  jailer,  with 
considerable  perturbation ;  "  but  I  trust  you  will 
not  expose  me  for  thus  overstepping  the  bounds 
of  my  duty.  All  the  bread  in  the  j*il  was  hard 
and  mould  V,  and  as  the  gentleman  kindly  offered 
to  send  Imc  unfortunate  young  man  a  warm 
loaf,  I  ((mill  not  lind  it  in  my  heart  to  refuse 
him. 

"  Who  was  the  gentleman  that  sent  it !"  asked 
Chiron. 

"  I  promised  liim  that  I  would  not  tell,"  re- 
turned the  jailer,  with  a  simplicity  scarcely  to 
have  been  expected  from  one  in  his  situation. 
"  He  was  very  kind  to  the  prisoner,  and  wished 
him  well  out  of  the  scrape." 

"  Yes,  he  was  very  kind,"  returned  Chiron ; 
"  but  tell  me  who  he  was,  and  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  no  harm  shall  come  to  )ou  through 
the  affair.  I  have  particular  reasons  for  asking, 
for  to  one  in  the  pri-oner's  situation  a  know- 
ledge of  his  friends  may  be  of  much  service." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  jailer,  with  some  hesi- 
tancy, "  it  was  Mr.  Berkley." 

"  Mr.  Ilosu-ell  Berkley  V 

"  Yes." 

"  Now,  Orlando,  you  are  pretty  sure  of  one 
friend,  at  least."  said  Chiron,  casting  upon  the 
youth  a  look  of  deep  meaning,  '■  and,"  continued 
the  old  hunter,  in  a  low  tone  that  could  not 
reach  the  ears  of  the  jailer,  "  this  is  no  place  for 
you.  Keep  up  a  good  heart,  for  there  is  no 
danger." 

This  last  remark  was  delivered  in  a  loud  tone  ; 
and  giving  the  youth  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  the  old  hunter  turned  and  followed  the 
jailer  from  the  cell,  and  as  his  footsteps  died 
away  in  the  distance  Orlando  turned  his  gaze 
upon  the  fragments  of  the  mug  that  lay  scat- 
tered upon  the  floor,  and  his  heart  beat  with  a 
wild  emotion  as  he  thought  how  narrow  an  es- 
cape from  a  horrilde  death  had  fallen  so 
strangely  to  his  lot. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    VII.L-VIN    IS    CORNERED. 

When  Chiron  left  the  jail  he  stood  for  some 
moments  in  the  road  engaged  in  deep  medita- 
tion. That  Mr.  Berkley  had  intended  to  have 
poisoned  Orlando  he  had  not  the  least  doubt, 
but  yet  he  resolved  to  make  "  assurance  doubly 
sure,"  and  with  this  view  he  took  his  way  at 
once  towards  Roswell  Berkley's  house.  That 
gentleman  was  in  his  sitting-room,  and  when 
Chiron  entered  he  found  him  pacing  the  floor  in 
anything  but  an  easy  or  unconcerned  manner. 

"  Ha  !  Who  are  you,  sir,  that  comes  thus  un- 
bidden upon  my  privacy  1"  exclaimed  Berkley, 
starting  back  in  a  sort  of  frightened  amazement 
as  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  huge  proportions  of 
tlie  new  comer. 

'•  I  think  you  have  seen  me  before,"  coolly  re- 
turned Chiron,  as  he  set  his  ponderous  rifle 
against  the  panelling  of  the  wall. 

"  Seen  you,  sir,"  uttered  the  agent,  still  trem- 
bling before  the  powerful  hunter.  "I  have  met 
you  in  the  street,  but  wherefore  do  you  thus  in- 
trude upon  me  unannounced  !  Do  you  take 
ray  residence  for  a  common  inn  V 

"  O,  no,  one  of  the  servants  in  the  yard  told 
me  that  you  were  in  this  room,  and  he  also  had 
the  kindness  to  offer  to  call  you  out.  but  as  my 
business  was  somewhat  of  a  private  nature  I 
dispensed  with  his  services." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  trust  you  will  get  through  with 
your  business  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Mr. 
Berkley,  in  a  more  confident  tone,  for  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  had  begun  to  return  to  him. 

The  old  hunter  bent  a  keen,  searching  gb.nce 
upon  the  man  before  him,  and  in  a  meaning 
tone  he  asked : 

"  Have  you  heard  that  the  young  man,  whom 
you  had  confined  in  the  jail  yesterday,  was 
dead  V 

"  Young  Chester,  do  you  mean  1"  returned 
Berkley,  while  a  quick,  sparkling  light  shot 
through  his  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  mean  Orlando  Chester." 

"  No,  I  had  not  heard  of  it.  At  what  time 
did  he  die  ?" 

"  O,  he  is  not  dead  yet." 

"  And  is  he  sick  V  asked  Berkley,  with  an 


earnestness   and   nervous  impatience  which   he 
could  not  hide. 

"No,  he  was  never  better  in  his  life,"  returned 
Chiron. 

A  single  instant  Roswell  Berkley  gazed  into 
the  calm  features  of  his  gigantic  visitor,  and 
then,  while  a  sudden  tremor  shook  his  frame,  he 
grasped  the  back  of  his  cliair  for  support. 

"Villain!  scoundrel!"  uttered  the  agent  at 
length,  "  what  menn  you  by  this  taunting  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  aficct  you  wonderfully,  sir,"  said 
Chiron,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  still  keeping  his 
eyes  bent  upon  the  man  before  him. 

"  I  had  thought  the  poor  youth  might  be  in 
reality  dead,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  re- 
sult should  have  moved  me,"  returned  Mr. 
Berkley,  suddenly  changing  his  manner  to  one 
of  the  utmost  solicitude. 

"  There  ivas  a.  death  in  the  jail  last  night," 
said  Chiron,  "and  I  knew  not  but  you  might 
have  heard  of  it.  Two  rats  died  in  young 
Chester's  cell." 

"How  now,  sir?  What  mean  you  by  this 
flummery  ?"  exclaimed  Berkley,  again  shrinking 
before  the  gaze  of  his  visitor. 

"  But  is  it  not  strange,  sir,  that  those  rats 
should  have  died  in  Clirster's  cell  ?"  asked  Chi- 
ron, seeming  not  to  heed  his  companion's 
manner. 

"  Sirrah  ! '  cried  Berkley,  bursting  into  a  rage, 
"have  done  with  your  impudent  fooling;  and  if 
you  have  aught  to  say,  say  it  quickly,  for  I 
would  be  alone." 

"  But  I  have  not  done  with  the  rats,  yet." 

"  Silence,  sir !"  almost  screamed  the  enraged 
man,  "  or  I  will  have  you  cast  into  the  street  as 
I  would  a  mad  dog." 

"  Those  rats,  sir,"'  resumed  Chiron,  with  the 
most  imperturbable  coolness,  "  ate  most  of  the 
bread  which  was  left  for  young  Chester  last 
night,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  caused 
their  death.  At  any  rate,  I  think  the  matter 
had  better  be  inquired  into." 

"  And  was  the  bread  aU  eaten  ?  Was  there 
any  part  of  it  left  ?"  asked  Berkley,  with  a  sud- 
den energy,  at  the  same  time  losing  his  anger 
in  the  powerful  emotion  that  swept  over  him. 

"  There  was  a  small  piece  left,  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed and  thrown  away,"  answered  Chiron. 

Roswell  Berkley  breathed  more  freely  as  he 
heard  this,  and  after  collecting  his  seemingly 
scattered  senses,  he  said  : 

"  This  was  some  mere  accident — some  strange 
freak  of  nature — this  death  of  the  rats.  They 
were  probably  half-famished,  and  thus  overate 
themselves." 

"  Very  likely.  Indeed,  I  think  they  must ' 
have  overeaten  themselves,"  returned  the  old 
hunter,  and  as  he  spoke,  all  signs  of  the  search- 
ing gaze  that  had  dwelt  upon  his  features  passed 
a».ay,  for  he  had  seen  enough  to  convince  him 
that  the  man  before  him  was  the  projector  of 
the  poisoned  bread.  Chiron  now  knew  with 
whom  and  with  what  young  Chester  had  to 
deal,  and  he  could  not  repress  the  look  of  con- 
tempt that  worked  up  from  his  soul  as  he  look- 
ed upon  the  miserable  villain  before  him. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Berkley,  assuming  his  usual 
haughty  tone  and  manner,  "if  you  have  nothing 
further  to  communicate,  I  would  thank  you  for 
your  absence,  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  at 
the  jail,  I  will  attend  to  it."  Then,  as  though 
an  idea,  which  until  the  present  moment  had 
escaped  him — entered  his  mind,  he  asked,  with 
a  sudden  start ; 

"  Who  told  you  of  this  aftair  ?" 

"  About  the  rats,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Yes.     Was  it  the  jailer  !" 

"  No,  I  saw  it  myself." 

"  Yourself '.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  been  admitted  to  the  jail  ; " 

"  Certainly  I  have.  I  had  businesss  with 
young  Chester,  and  received  permission  to  visit 
him.     Is  there  anything  strange  in  that?" 

"  O,  no,"  returned  Berkley,  with  considerable 
embarrassment.  "  Then  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  young  man." 

"  Y''es,  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Chiron,  "  and  I 
feel  some  interest  in  his  welfare." 

For  a  few  moments  Mr.  Berkley  gazed  va- 
cantly into  the  face  of  his  visitor,  and  then  he 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  floor.  The  old  hunter 
smiled  as  he  noticed  the  manner  of  his  host, 
and  he  thought  ho  could  guess  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind.  Twice  had  he  been  peremptorily 
requested  to  leave  the  room,  and  yet  the  agent 
kept  him  now  in  waiting.  At  length  Berkley 
raised  his  head,  and  while  a  look  of  mingled 
anxiety  rested  upon  his  features,  he  said : 
[to  be  continumd.] 
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SCENES  nV  CALIFORNIA. 

We  present  on  the  page  herewith  a  series  of  California  scenes 
ormn<h  interest.  First,  a  very  fine  head  of  the  natiTe  male  Indi- 
an, and  opposite  to  it  that  of  a  female  head  of  the  same  tribe. 
They  mnst  tell  their  own  story  to  the  reader.  In  the  man's  eye 
there  is  all  the  fire  and  vigor  of  his  race  expressed,  while  the  head 
of  the  woman  is  as  equally  expressive  of  the  milder  characteristics 
of  the  other  sex.  For  the  Indian  women  are  the  patient,  laboring 
and  willing  slaves  of  their  lord.* — far  more  so  than  can  be  found 
in  any  portion  of  the  white  race  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They 
do  all  the  domestic  drudgery,  cook,  cultivate  the  few  vegetables 
that  are  used  by  the  people,  do  all  the  household  labor,  and,  in- 
deed, carry  all  the  burthens ;  in  short,  they  are  the  "  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water."  The  male,  on  the  contrary,  is 
"  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veys ;"  and  he  disdains 
aught  else  but  smoke, 
drink  (when  he  can  get 
spirit),  hunt,  and  mar- 
der  the  whites,  for  their 
property,  and  lead  an 
abandoned  and  reckless 
life.  Such  seems  to  be 
their  nature.  As  to  dig- 
ging gold,  it  is  difficult 
to  induce  them  to  do  it, 
even  by  liberal  offers  of 
coin  and  rum,  but  some 
few  are  thus  engaged  by 
miners.  They  look  up- 
on the  whites  as  a  poor 
deluded,  drudging,  la- 
bor-loving, and  degrad- 
ed race  of  creatures,  and 
never  fail  to  stab  them 
when  they  can  do  so  in 
the  dark  and  from  be- 
hnd.  They  do  not  pos- 
sess one  chivalric  prin- 
ciple that  has  yet  been 
discovered,  and  are  treacherous  and  deceitful  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree. Below  will  al.io  be  found  an  admirable  and  characteristic 
picture  of  an  Indian  Rancheria,  a  place  primitive  enough  for  even 
the  most  fastidious,  but  true  to  the  life,  and  sketched  by  a  strolling 
artist  gold-digger  on  the  spot.  There  is  probably  no  Indian  settle- 
ment of  any  considerable  size  in  California  so  well  known  as  the 
Rancheria  on  Feather  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Yuba. 
It  contained  a  year  ago,  a  population  numbering  over  tyro  hun- 
dred, which  has  continued  gradually  to  grow  less,  and  very  Foon 
the  whole  tribe  are  likely  to  seek  a  more  remote  location.  The 
digger  race  is  variously  described  by  those  who  have  written  on 
the  subject  in  this  country.  In  seasons  of  war.  they  have  been  set 
down  as  brave  and  formidable  enemies,  and  by  their  stratagems 
and  success  in  escaping  the  hostile  demonstrations  directed 
against  them,  have  given  some  coloring  of  truth  to  this  view  of 
their  character;  indeed,  it  might  reflect  upon  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  year  to  draw  a  different  conclusion.    By  those 
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who  judge  of  the  native  Indians  from  observations  of  their  appear- 
ance, manners  and  customs  when  living  in  their  rancherias,  at 
peace  with  the  whites,  they  are  seldom  esteemed  other  than  meek, 
spiritless,  undcfensive,  and  altogether  the  most  utterly  worthless  of 
the  savages  of  America.  The  number  of  Indians  in  California  is 
reckoned  from  twenty  thousand  upwards.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  toward  the  Oregon  border,  they  exhibit  evidences  of 
civilization  in  their  way  of  living,  and  a  knowledge  and  practice  of 
some  of  the  useful  arts,  besides  being  more  brave  and  warl  ke 
than  elsewhere.  Their  food  is  confined  to  acorns,  game  and  fish. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  they  live  in  holes  about  five  feet 
deep,  roofed  over  in  a  conical  shape,  with  a  network  of  wood  and 
bark,  covered  with  earth.  Theft  is  the  chief  natuial  vice  of  the 
diggers,  besides  their  filthy  and  slothful  habits.  In  the  proximity 
of  the  whites  they  are  perfectly  do- 
cile, slnggish  and  indifferent,  caring 
for  naught  but  food  and  water, 
which  they  beg  or  barter  for  some 
servile  labor.  Had  the  Indians  of 
the  country  been  treated  according 
to  the  Spanish  policy,  the  discord 
and  animosity  now  generated  be- 
tween the  races,  would  have  been 
avoided.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
disposal  of  the  native  tribes  of  the 
country  has  become  one  of  the 
most  embarrassing  and  vexatious 
questions  ef  the  day  ;  the  settle- 
ment of  which  threatens  no  ordi- 
nary political  and  social  calamity. 
But  it  is  of  little  importance  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject,  since  it 
seems  to  be  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence that  they  shall  gradually  die 
out  and  vanish  from  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Why  then  should  we  hasten 
their  demise  ■?  They  have  generally 
gone  from  State  to  State  in  the 
Union,  gradually  growing  less  and 
less  in  number,  until  Indians  are 
becoming,  as  it  were,  curiosities  and  relics  of  the  past,  and  rarely 
to  be  met  with  except  in  distant  wilds  and  without  the  borders  of 
civilization.  They  have  gradually  been  pressed  westward,  where 
the  Pacific  must  at  length  stay  their  course,  and  the  waves  of  its 
bosom  flow  over  the  last  of  the  persecuted  and  forlorn  race.  Like 
prairie  dogs  and  wolves,  they  seem  almost  to  burrow  in  the  ground  ; 
and  the  low.  gipsy-like  tents  covered  with  undressed  buffalo  hides, 
as  seen  in  the  picture  below,  are  the  very  best  habitations  that  the 
California  Indian  enjoys.  And  yet  some  of  them  have  a  pride,  or 
a  "  weakness,"  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  for  some  one  thing  that 
partially  ennobles  their  general  character.  Some  of  them  will  pos- 
sess themselves  of  a  colt  and  rear  it  to  a  horse  that  would  astound 
an  eastern  horse  jockey  for  its  fleetness,  docility  and  training. 
Another  has  a  passion  for  a  rifle,  and  he  so  perfects  himself  in  the 
use  of  the  instrument  he  has  stolen  or  purchased  from  the  whites, 
that  he  would  put  a  Kentucky  sharp  shooter  to  the  blush.  Anoth- 
er  throws  the   lasso  with  such  precision,  as  scarcely  ever  to  miss 
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his  aim,  though  it  is  always  done  from  horseback,  and  when  at  full 
speed.  In  this  exercise  they  are  said  to  far  surpass  the  wild  cattle 
catchers  of  the  plains  of  South  America,  who  make  it  their  entire 
occupation  thus  to  obtain  hides,  horns,  etc.,  for  exportation.  We 
have  often  thought  how  novel  must  all  these  peculiarities  appear 
to  the  Yankees — town  bred,  for  instance — who  leave  a  comfortable 
home,  to  dig  gold  in  El  Dorado.  Once  here,  comforts,  even 
necessities,  soon  become  scarce  and  difficult  to  attain,  and  life  and 
health  are  risked  every  hour.  Out  of  this  fiery  ordeal  of  chances 
some  come  forth  in  safety,  but  the  larger  portion  are  generally 
lost  to  themselves  and  their  friends  forever.  Year  upon  year 
must  transpire  before  California  presents  any  real  attractions  for 
the  refined  and  intellectual.  It  is  a  child  yet;  a  whining,  capri- 
cious infant — one  of  Uncle  Sam's  youngest — but  experience  will 

teachjjt  to  become  a 
man  ;  and  that  it  may 
grow  to  the  full  and 
goodly  stature  of  one  is 
our  most  earnest  and 
reiterated  wish.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  gener- 
ally have  been  turned 
to  this  new  acquisition 
to  our  regularly  repre- 
sented territory  and  di- 
rected with  so  much  of 
earnest  curiosity  to  the 
present  important  posi- 
tion which  it  fills,  as  it 
regards  the  Union,  that 
it  has  been  difficult  to 
keep  pace  in  the  imaei- 
nation  with  its  strides 
of  improvement,  and 
people  abroad,  have 
even  looked  upon  the 
representarions  made 
public,  as  it  regards  the 
growth  and  increa.se 
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as  somewhat  fabulous  and  questionable  ;  but  the  heavy  receipt  of 
the  pure  metal  by  every  steamer  from  thence,  gotten,  no  matter 
at  what  cost,  displays  at  all  events  the  richness  of  its  mines  and 
placers,  and  gives  the  stamp  of  authenticity  and  truth  to  its  story. 
San  Francisco  is  destined  to  exert  an  influence  beyond  the  mere 
value  of  the  gold  that  her  soilvields.  In  possessing  her  harbor 
we  are  made  strong  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  that  great  field  of  com- 
merce, where  the  battles  of  trade  and  industry  must  in  future  be 
fought.  Bloodless  battles,  but  important  ones,  nevertheless,  and 
the  results  will  be  far  more  interesting  in  history  than  those  of  the 
battles  fought  with  destructive  weapons.  It  will  be  curious,  fifty 
years  hence,  to  record  the  story  of  California's  rise  and  progress 
in  the  history  of  states  and  co  onies.  It  will  look  no  less  fabu- 
lous to  our  descendants  than  it  does  now  to  ourselves ;  for  it  is,  in- 
deed, little  short  of  an  absolute  miracle,  although  the  evidence  of 
its  wealth  and  internal  resources  is  brought  so  distinctly  before 
our  eyes. 
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THB  WELL  OF  REBECCA. 

The  well  was  to  the  south-west,  without  the 
town.  This  was  the  direction  she  would  have 
come  from  ;  and  of  all  the  wells,  this  alone  was 
sweet  and  good.  *  *  *  As  we  sat,  camels 
came  and  knelt  by  the  well ;  and  then  the  veiled 
girls  came  out  in  long  file,  each  with  her  pitcher 
on  her  shoulder,  as  in  Holy  Writ  it  says,  "  Re- 
becca came  with  her  pitcher  on  her  shoulder." 
And  they  one  by  one  let  down  their  pitchers  ; 
the  bearded  men  knelt  to  indulge  in  the  draught 
they  asked  for.  At  such  a  well  could  any  ask  in 
vain?  The  Bible  says,  'she  hasted  and  let 
down  her  pitcher  upon"  her  hand."  With  each 
family  is  a  rope;  this  is  a«;).cl)e4  U)  the  handles 
of  the  pitchers,  and  the  drawer — gcnerull}',  3s 
now,  a  woman  or  maiden — lets  down  the  pitcher, 
the   rope  hekl   hy   her   hand,  or'j-esting  on  her 


hand.  Ahd  here  we  sat  and  saw  this  very  scene. 
We  might  pursue  the  simile  further:  the  orna- 
ments, the  dress,  even  the  veil ;  for  We  hear, 
when  Rebecca  knew  that  the  man  who  sat  in  the 
field  was  Isaac,  she  took  a  veil  and  covered  her- 
self. This  shows  she  had  done  so  bcforei  Or  she 
would  not  have  had  one  ready,  or  even  at  riil. 
The  objection  Eliezer  made  was  one  that  would 
arise  this  day  among  all  Easterns,  and  perhaps 
among  them  only  :  ■  pcradventure,  the  woman 
will  not  be  willing  to  follow  me  into  this  land." 
The  well,  like  many  others,  had  a  square  stone 
at  the  top,  with  a  circular  hole  to  diaw  water, 
and  near  stood  (this  is  usual  also)  numerous 
stone  troughs,  some  higher,  .some  lower,  for  tlie 
different  descriptions  of  animals  to  drink  out  of; 
and  we  read,  "  she  hastid  andcmi)ticd  her  pitch- 
er into  the  trough."     The  pitcher  itself,  au  moy 


be  seen  from  the  Nineveh  and  Egyptian  excavfl- 
tions,  was  of  exactly  the  shape  used  still.  Little 
did  those  laughing  girls — Rebeccas,  Rachels,  and 
Sarahs,  perhaps — think  of  the  reason  we  watched 
their  every  motion  so  closely,  and  of  the  deep 
interest  we  took  in  every  step  of  what  seemed  to 
them  a  mere  daily  duty. —  ]\ol/ioles  Travels. 


AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

The  calm,  Jiigh-brcd  dignity  of  their  demean- 
or; the  scientific  manner  in  which  they  progres- 
sively construct  the  framework  of  whatever 
subject  they  undertake  to  explain ;  the  sound 
argument  by  which  they  connect  as  well  as  sup- 
port it;  and  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  of  elo- 
nuenee  with  which,  as  they  proceed,  ihey  a<loin 
«-v.wy  portion  of  the  n)«rfll  architecture  they  are 


constructing,  form  altogether  an  exhibition  of 
grave  interest;  and  yet  it  is  not  astonishing  to 
reflect  that  the  orators  in  councils,  whose  lips 
and  gums  are,  while  they  are  speaking,  black 
from  the  wild  berries  on  which  they  have  been 
subsisting — who  have  never  heard  of  education, 
never  seen  a  town — but  who,  born  in  the  seclud- 
ed recesses  of  an  interminable  forest,  have  spent 
their  lives  in  either  following  zigzagg:edly  the 
game  on  which  they  subsist,  through  a  iabyiinth 
of  trees,  or  in  paddling  their  canoes  across  lakes, 
and  among  a  congregation  of  such  islands  as  I 
have  described.  They  hear  more  distinctly,  see 
farther,  sniell  cJe&rer,  can  bear  more  fatigue,  can 
subsist  on  less  food,  m\d  have  altogether  fewer 
wants  tlian  their  wbjxe  brethien;  and  yet 
we  consider  the  red  Indiajisof  America  as  "out 
side  liarbarians." — .S'lV  /•'.  /J.  Head. 
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On  this  page,  as  well  as  its  mate  opposite,  we 
present  a  continuation  of  our  California  scenes. 
The  numerous  letters  which  we  receive  from  all 
directions  in  relation  to  these  themes,  show  us 
how  interested  the  public  are  in  anything  relat- 
ing to  the  gold  region,  whence  so  many  thousands 
of  our  immediate  neighborhood  have  gone  to 
seek  adventures  and  fortune.  Now,  who  that 
has  a  friend  in  California  can  recognize  the  head 
herewith.  It  is  a  likeness,  and  an  honest  one, 
but  of  whom,  we  cannot  say.  It  is  the  head  of 
one  who  has_been  more  than  a  year  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento,  who  has  become  toil-worn, 
and  embrovvned  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
climate,  who  has  been  gold  seeking  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  who  has  saved  something,  hardly 
earned.  He  would  give  half  he  is  worth  to  be 
at  home  now — honi'.?  how  sweet  a  word  to  his 
ears;  how  musical  it  sounds  to  him!  surrounded 
by  the  rough  comrades  that  form  his  mates,  and, 
perhaps,  at  this  moment  on  the  look-out  for  hos- 
tile Indians,  with  his  rifle  half  cocked.  What 
pictures  will  sometimes  rise  up  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  the  man  at  leisure  moments — pictures  of 
his  distant  fireside :  mother,  brother,  perhaps  a 
sweetheart,  or  still  dearer,  a  little  son  or  daugh- 
rer,  who  nightly  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  far- 
away parent.  He  looks  shabby,  his  beard  is 
unshorn;  but  the  native  fire  is  still  in  his  eye, 
the  warmth  in  his  heart.  His  cheek  has  become 
attenuated,  but  his  soul  has  enlarged ;  on  him 
hardships  have  been  as  the  refiner's  fire,  and 
have  burned  out  the  dross  in  his  composition. 
He  will  soon  return,  we  know  he  will.  The 
Panama  fever  will  spare  him ;  and  with  his  hard- 
ly earned  gold,  he  will  settle  down  in  the  midst 
of  friends  and  home,  contented  and  happy,  no 
more  to  roam.     The  toil  and  fatigue  undergone 


CALIFORNIA    MINERS    WORKING    THE    "LONG    TOM." 

by  the  miner,  in  quest  of  the  golden  deposits, 
are  scarcely  to  be  realized  by  those  who  have  had 
no  experience  of  life  in  the  diggings.  The  lofty 
mountains  which  he  climbs,  the  deep  and  danger- 
ous gulches  into  which  he  descends — exposed  to 
hunger,  the  Indian  and  the  wild  beast — all  unite 


HEAD    OF    A    CALIFORNIA    EMIGRANT. 

to  make  his  existence  full  of  interest  and  adven- 
ture. Now  rigging  up  a  temporary  ladder, 
asseen  on  the  right,  he  descends  into  some 
cavity,  formed  by  underground  streams,  gives  it 
a  careful  examination,  and,  perhaps,  is  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  several  ounces  of  gold.    Two 


generally  join  together  in  these  prospecting 
excursions,  and  share  equally  the  proceeds 
of  the  search.  One  watches  while  the  other 
descends  the  pit,  so  as  to  give  warning 
if  the  Indians  appear,  and  also  to  render 
such  other  assistance  as  may  be  needed ; 
and  two  can  perform  together  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  singly.  Oftentimes  they  are 
sent  out  by  gangs  who  are  at  work  on  a 
good  "  strike,"  so  that  when  that  is  ex- 
hausted they  can  turn  their  steps  at  once 
to  another  point  without  loss  of  time. 
When  this  is  the  case,  they  are  paid  by 
subscription  among  the  gang,  say  an  ounce 
of  dust  or  more  per  day.  In  the  picture, 
presented  herewith,  two  are  thus  at  work, 
and  are  bringing  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
plain  deposits  of  sand  and  dust  to  wash 
and  examine,  to  judge  of  the  character  of 
the  spot  for  mining  purposes.  It  is  no 
boys'  play,  as  we  have  so  often  intimated ; 
and  unless  a  man  possesses  an  iron  con- 
stitution, he  is  almost  sure  to  give  way 
under  its  hardships.  The  fever  and  ague 
he  is  almost  sure  to  encounter,  and  this 
will  "  shake  "  the  flesh  off  hi«  limbs  and 
sides  with  most  miraculous  speed.  In 
short,  it  is  a  game  of  chance ;  a  throw  of 
the  dice,  he  may  turn  up  a  trump,  get  a 
good  throw,  or  realize  a  blank — risks  we 
should  far  rather  avoid  by  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ments of  those  blessings  that  a  quiet  lot 
hath  given  to  us  in  our  pathway  of  life. 
The  picture  which  we  give  above  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  "  Long  Tom,"  which 
consists  of  a  trough,  two  or  more  feet  in 
width,  five  to  ten  inches  in  depth,  and  of  a 
length  from   twenty-five  to  two  hundred 


feet,  according  to  the  locality  and  the  number  of 
hands  to  be  employed.  The  machine  is  placed 
at  an  inclination  sufficient  to  give  the  water  a 
strong  current  through  it.  The  water  and  dirt 
pass  through  a  perforated  plate  of  iron,  which 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  lower  end  of  the  trough 
into  a  box,  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  about  two 
feet  in  width,  where  the  gold  is  retained  by  three 
ripples  on  the  bottom.  The  machine  requires  at 
least  three  men  to  work  it.  One  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  "  Tom,"  throwing  out  the  stones, 
while  the  others  dig  and  shovel  in  the  dirt. 
With  such  a  force,  one  thousand  buckets  of  earth 
are  easily  washed  in  a  day.  The  Chain  Gang 
'■  institution  "  given  below,  has  been  confined,  in 
California,  to  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 
It  was  founded  at  the  former  point  in  1849  ;  sev- 
eral of  the  party,  called  "  Hounds,"  were  among 


MINERS    PROSPECTING,    OR   HDNTING    FOR   GOLD. 

the  earliest  to  enter  its  ranks.  Its  existence  was  of 
short  duration  in  Sacramento,  the  services  of  the 
prisoners  being  now  engaged  by  Col.  Hays,  in 
brick  making,  near  San  Francisco.  All  parts  of 
the  world  must  have  its  villains.  Texas  u^ed 
to  be  the  resort  for  the  greater  portion  of  un- 
whipped  rogues,  but  California  is  the  point  at 
which  they  aim  their  course  now.  But  even  in 
El  Dorado,  justice  will  sometimes  overtake 
them;  and  in  the  sketch  given  may  be  seen 
heads  of  murderers,  thieves,  and  all  sorts  of  vil- 
lains. Want  of  female  society  in  California  has 
led  the  inhabitants  to  seek  for  amusements  and  oc- 
cujjation  in  various  modes  of  dissipation,  among 
which  gambling  has  predominated,  and  this  is  a 
vice  that  seems  to  lead  in  the  direct  road  to  all 
others.  The  consequence  i»,  that  until  lately, 
crimes  have  been  numerous — murders  not  un- 
frtcjuent,  and  robberies  common  as  noonday. 


REPRBSRNTATION    OF   ▲   CALIFORNIA    CHAIN   GANG. 


MOZART  AIMD  BEETHOVKIV  COMPOSING. 

We  may  here  take  a  picture  of  two  great  syni- 
phonists  with  a  work  still  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  gestation.  Mozart  when  he  washed  his 
hands  in  the  morning  could  never  remain  quiet, 
but  traversed  his  chamber,  knocking  one  heel 
against  the  other,  immersed  in  thought.  At  ta- 
ble he  would  fasten  the  corners  of  his  napkin, 
and  while  drawing  it  backwards  and  forwards 
on  his  mouth,  make  grimaces,  apparently 
'lost  in  meditation  deep."  Beethoven,  in  a 
fit  of  abstraction,  would  pour  several  jugs  of 
water  on  his  hands,  "  humming  and  roaring." 
After  wetting  his  clothes  through,  he  would 
pace  np  and  down  the  room  with  a  vacant  ex- 
pression of  (ounicnance,  and  eyes  frighlf'ully 
distended.  SchlictegroU  has  observed  that  Mo- 
zart's physiognomy  was  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
treme novelty.  The  cxprcs.sion  changed  every 
moment.  His  body,  al^o,  was  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion ;  he  was  cither  playing  with  his  hands  or 
beating  the  ground  with  his  feet — Movirt*  Lift. 
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[Written  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial.] 
THE    HEART'S    REVIEW. 

BY  JOSEPH    C.    BASEB. 

Sweet  visions  of  chilJhood,  my  hnppiest  hoars, 
Which  jivously  passed  amid  beautiful  flowers, 
Are  gatliering  around  nic,  like  a  brilliant  beam 
Of  glimmering  sunshine  in  some  pleasant  dreaju. 

Ves,  upward  they  steal,  as  an  echoing  bell, 
So  thrillingly  sweet,  then  faintly  they  swell ; 
Till  onward  advancing,  from  out  my  wild  heart 
Bid  ecstatic,  soul-stirring  memories  start. 

1  see  the  old  homestead,  still  calmly  reclining 
In  the  shade,  and  the  dark  green  ivy  is  twining 
Kound  the  dear  old  walls,  and  the  porch  is  enwreathed 
With  the  wild  rose,  whose  perfume  my  infancy  breathed. 

In  a  bower  of  woodbine  the  summer-house  ne.«tle.s, 
And  the  wavering  breeze  with  the  sweetbriar  wrestles; 
The  bill,  strait  poplars,  the  fence  of  white  paling. 
And  the  thick  lilac  bush,  rich  perfume  exhaling. 

The  violet  peeps  from  the  grass  bright  and  green. 
Where  the  night  dew  is  spreading  a  silvery  sheen  ; 
Th'S  chirp  of  the  cricket  comes  mournfully  clear, 
And  the  fountain's  low  murmur  resounds  in  my  ear. 

All,  all  arc  before  me,  and  I  revel  once  more 
In  the  home  of  my  childhood.    0  sweet  days  of  yore ! 
How  I  love  to  recall  thee,  my  bosom  now  heaves 
'Neath  the  web  of  wild  fancy  that  memory  weaves ; 
Till  my  eyes  grow  dim  and  heavy  with  weeping. 
And  my  heart  is  worn  out  with  the  vigil  it 's  keeping. 

Ah  I  the  dearly  loved  past !  why,  why  will  ye  linger 
Forever  around  me,  while  momory's  finger 
Will  paint  thee  in  colors  so  glowing  and  true. 
That  delighted  I  feel,  and  in  spirit  renew 
My  play  in  the  shade  of  the  vine-trelhsed  bowers. 
And  all  the  old  sports  of  my  pure  childhood's  hours. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March,  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

DURAND: 

— OR — 

THE   COUNT  JTJLIEN'S  DAUGHTEE. 

BY   MRS.   M.   E.   ROBINSON. 

"  I  HAVE  been  waiting  your  leisure  with  some 
impatience,  my  dear  count.  I  wish  to  converse, 
with  you  upon  important  subjects." 

'•  Unexpected  business  occupied  my  attention 
Monsieur  Durand.  Excuse  the  delay.  I  am 
now  at  your  service,"  replied  the  person  ad- 
dressed, somewhat  coldly. 

"  Count  de  Julien,"  resumed  Durand,  "  to  me 
it  will  be  a  source  of  great  regret  if  the  friendship 
which  has  so  long  existed  between  us  is  broken 
off  for  want  of  a  little  explanation  on  my  part, 
I  have  witnessed  with  pain  the  change  in  your 
manner  towards  me." 

"  You  must  be  aware,  Durand,  that  some 
things  which  have  recently  come  to  my  know- 
ledge require  an  explanation,"  returned  the 
count,  in  the  same  reserved  manner. 

"I  am,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied,  De  Julien. 
But  do  not  condemn  me  before  understanding 
the  motives  which  have  actuated  my  conduct.  I 
believe  I  have  given  you  no  cause  hitherto,  for 
judging  me  uncharitably,"  rejoined  Durand, 
reproachfully. 

"  You  have  not  indeed,"  answered  De  Julien, 
more  cordially  ;  "  and  no  far  from  judging  you 
uncharitably,  I  feel  a  sentiment  of  the  liveliest 
gratitude  for  your  past  services.  Be  assured  I 
have  not  already  forgotten  the  disinterested  so- 
licitude you  ever  manifested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  lost  Victor." 

"I  am  happy  to  have  gained  your  esteem,  and 
hope  I  shall  continue  to  deserve  it,"  rejoined  the 
other.  "  But  to  return  to  the  subject  in  question. 
I  think  I  am  aware  to  what  occurrences  you 
have  alluded.  Are  you  not  thinking  of  the  party 
of  peasants  that  I  have  recently  been  forming  ? 
Am  I  not  right  in  my  supposition  V 

"  rerfcctly  so.  You  may  well  believe  the  oc- 
currence has  troubled  me  much,  not  knowing, 
until  recently,  that  you  had  attached  yourself  to 
another  party." 

"  I  will  not  contradict  the  truth  of  your  last 
remark,  neither  will  I  pretend  to  misunderstand 
ihe  drift  of  your  suspicions.  But  if  I  have  or- 
ganiztd  this  band  of  patriots,  and  become  their 
leader — if  I  have  fecmingly  embraced  opinions 
contrary  to  those  I  have  hitiicrto  entertained — if 
I  have  a])pcarcd  to  turn  traitor  to  tlie  cause  1 
valued  al)ove  all  things  earthly,  and  by  these 
very  means  have  aroused  the  suspicions  and 
fears  of  a  highly  esteemed  friend,  it  has  been 
done  from  a  desire  for  the  welfare,  security  and 
happiness  of  that  valued  friend  ;  from  a  wish  to 
iifl'ord  himself  and  faniily  an  asylum  in  the  hour 
of  danger  and  distress." 


Count  de  Julien  looked  at  Durand  in  great 
astonishment. 

"  You  do  not  comprehend,  and  I  will  explain," 
said  the  latter.  "  We  live  in  troublous  times. 
Tyrants  are  in  power.  You  belong  to  the  no- 
bility, and  they,  as  you  well  know,  are  not  looked 
upon  with  a  very  friendly  eye.  I  have  assumed 
the  mask  of  patriotism,  though  nothing  is  more 
foreign  to  my  feelings  ;  but  it  was  done  for  the 
in'orest  of  my  noble  benefactor.  By  becoming 
lender  of  this  party,  and  others  which  will  join,  I 
.••hall  become  acquainted  with  all  their  move- 
ments— learn  all  their  secrets,  and  be  informed 
of  what  is  daily  transpiring  among  those  in 
office.  In  doing  this,  my  sole  object  has  been  to 
benefit  you,  and  those  connected  with  you  by 
family  ties.  It  may  be,  de  Julien,  that  I  shall 
be  the  instrument  of  doing  you  much  good.  My 
motives  are  pure — my  words  true." 

"  Durand,"  replied  the  count,  seriously,  and 
with  more  earnestness  than  he  had  yet  mani- 
fested, ''  I  may  have  wronged  you,  but  if  so,  it 
has  been  unintentional.  I  know  of  no  good 
reason  why  I  should  doubt  your  words,  and  yet 
I  am  not  quite  satisfied." 

"  To  convince  you,  de  Julien,  that  you  are 
mistaken,  and  that  I  speak  with  truth,  I  will  say 
that  the  principal  design  of  this  visit  was  to  re- 
quest you  to  give  a  fugitive  the  means  of  con- 
cealment in  your  mansion.  Some  of  the  party 
under  my  orders  ascertained  that  the  man  was 
pursued,  and  took  the  means  of  securing  him. 
In  this  they  were  but  too  successful.  He  can 
easily  be  removed  hither  in  the  meantime,  and 
lean  give  them  the  impression  that  he  has  es- 
caped and  fled  beyond  their  reach.  You  very 
well  know  that  by  virtue  of  my  oflice  I  could 
have  disposed  of  him  in  a  very  different  manner ; 
but  my  motive  was  good,  and  it  is  not  the  first 
or  second  time  that  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
advantage  of  my  rank." 

"Durand,  forgive  me!"  exclaimed  the  count, 
with  much  feeling,  appearing  to  be  sensible  of 
the  generous  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  the  former 
had  displayed.  "I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the 
wrong  I  have  done  you  in  doubting  tlie  sincerity 
of  your  movements.  The  j^oor  man  shall  have 
a  refuge  as  long  as  1  have  the  means  of  aft'ord- 
ing  him  one,  or  until  some  opportunity  offers 
for  his  escape.  I  have  imagined  many  things  on 
very  slight  evidence,  I  will  allow;  but  my  sus- 
picions arc  quelled — my  doubts  are  removed. 
To  prove  that  I  place  reliance  on  what  has  been 
told  me,  I  will  confide  in  you — I  will  trust  in 
you  as  a  firm  friend  and  a  true  counsellor." 

"  Your  trust  will  not  be  misplaced,"  replied 
Durand,  with  an  air  of  much  sincerity.  "  You 
can  rely  on  my  friendship,  zeal,  and  any  authori- 
ty I  may  have,  to  aid  you." 

"  I  am  disposed  to  credit  your  assertions,"  ob- 
served de  Julien.  '■  I  am  about  to  place  in  your 
possession  the  most  sacred  secret  of  my  family. 
I  am  in  some  trouble,  and  I  think  you  will  prove 
the  kind  and  sympathizing  adviser  I  need.  Not- 
withstanding your  long  intimacy  in  our  family, 
you  have  not  probably  discovered  that  the  coun- 
tess— my  wife — has  a  brother,  who  was  formerly 

a  colonel  in  the  regiment  of .     That  brother 

is  now  an  emigrant,  and  in  the  service  of  one  of 
the  royal  family,  with  whom  a  regular  cori'es- 
pondencc  is  kept  up.  There  is  danger — death 
in  this — were  it  known." 

"  Is  the  Countess  de  Julien  also  in  corres- 
pondence with  her  brother'?"  asked  Durand, 
with  earnestness. 

"  She  is ;  and  it  was  to  receive  your  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  safety  of  continuing  the  practice, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the  times,  that  I  men- 
tioned this  subject  at  all,"  replied  the  count. 

"  If  great  caution  is  observed,  I  think  no  harm 
will  result  from  it,"  said  Durand. 

"  It  confers  much  happiness  upon  my  dear 
wife,"  rejoined  de  Julien,  "and  for  her  sake  I 
am  willing  to  dare  some  danger.  But  the  most 
important  matter  related  to  myself.  I  had  an 
uncle  who  deceased  in  England,  leaving  me  his 
sole  heir.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  go  per- 
sonally to  attend  to  the  business,  but  not  wish- 
ing to  incur  the  penalties  of  an  emigrant,  I  have 
been  delaying  the  journey  until  a  more  favorable 
opportunity.  It  would  be  a  hazardous  step,  but 
could  I  be  assured  that  my  name  would  be  in 
no  danger  of  being  placed  upon  the  list  of  emi- 
grants, I  think  I  should  make  the  attempt." 

"  In  case  you  could  gain  the  protection  of 
some  one  vested  with  power,  I  think  your  wishes 
might  be  carried  out,  and  not  compromise  your 
interest.  I  will  investigate  the  matter,  and  re- 
port to  you  the  result,"  replied  Durand,  thought- 
lullv. 


"  Do  so,  and  you  will  receive  my  gratitude. 
Remember  that  this  subject  must  never  be  men- 
tioned in  other  ears.  I  shall  depend  upon  your 
secrecy,"  added  do  Julien,  anxiously. 

"  You  can  rely  upon  me,"  answered  his  com- 
panion, and  they  parted. 

M.  Durand  had  tilled  the  office  of  tutor  to  the 
Count  de  Julien's  only  son,  who  had  deceased 
some  two  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing.  Durand  had  performed  his  du- 
ties to  the  son  so  satisfactorily  to  the  father,  that 
the  count,  to  recompense  him  for  hisfidelit}- and 
care,  had  given  him  a  house  and  garden,  together 
with  the  free  use  of  his  chateau.  Durand  had 
concealed  his  real  character  under  an  appearance 
of  the  most  rigid  sanctity,  and  an  apparently 
devoted  attachment  to  the  family  of  his  bene- 
factor. But  at  heart  he  was  a  bad  man.  His 
principles  were  loose ;  he  was  inordinately  sel- 
fish ;  and  it  was  wonderful  how  he  had  so  long 
veiled  his  true  disposition.  Durand  possessed 
a  good  education,  had  travelled  much,  and  his 
general  appearance  being  good,  he  had  acquired 
the  power  of  pleasing.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to 
this  ihat  he  was  so  long  retained  in  the  family 
of  Coimt  de  Julien. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Durand  concocted  a  scheme  whereby  he 
saw  a  prospect  of  gratifying  his  avarice,  and 
making  his  fortune.  He  wished  to  gain  power 
and  the  good  will  of  the  patriots,  and,  in  the  pro- 
scription of  the  nobles,  favor  himself.  As  related 
in  the  foregoing  conversation,  he  had  begun  his 
bold  project  by  successfully  assuming  the  mask 
of  patriotism,  and  forming  a  party  among  the 
peasants,  and  constituting  himself  their  leader. 
Knowing  that  this  would  arouse  the  suspicions 
of  de  Julien,  he  persuaded  the  latter  that  the  act 
was  quite  repugnant  to  him — that  it  was  a  sacri- 
fice of  his  principles,  and  done  entirely  for  the 
interest  of  his  friend.  By  his  intervention  he 
could  shield  the  count  from  any  sad  consequen- 
ces which  might  result  from  the  law  of  pro- 
scription. 

Thus  far  all  went  on  to  his  wishes.  His  fiilse 
heart  beat  with  joy  as  he  marked  the  success  of 
his  wiles.  Count  de  Julien,  as  we  have  seen, 
became  somewhat  doubtful  of  Durand,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  address  and  hypocrisy  of  the  latter,  he 
was  disarmed  of  those  doubts,  and  gave  the  dis- 
sembler his  entire  confidence,  thus  unconsciously 
placing  himself  in  the  power  of  that  artful  man. 
The  count  was  of  an  open-hearted,  fiank,  and 
impulsive  nature,  kind  and  generous  to  a  fault, 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  would 
hardly  have  believed  Durand  guilty  of  the  base- 
ness of  betraying  him,  even  had  he  been  furnished 
with  good  proof,  so  naturally  unsuspicious  and 
trustful  was  his  character.  Durand  had  also 
produced  certain  results  which  de  Julien  did  not 
fathom,  so  implicitly  did  he  confide  in  his  good 

faith. 

To  accomplish  his  deeply  laid  plans,  Durand 

saw  that  it  was  necessary  for  de  Julien  to  be  re- 
moved from  France,  and  from  various  facts 
which  he  dexterously  drew  from  the  count,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  guilty  enterprise.  By 
much  skilful  argument  and  able  management, 
he  at  length  convinced  de  Julien  that  it  would 
be  more  for  his  interest  should  he  immediately 
proceed  to  England  and  take  possession  of  the 
fortune  there  awaiting  him ;  that  delaying  the 
journey  was  so  far  from  being  of  advantage,  it 
would  only  tend  to  render  him  an  object  of  sus- 
picion in  the  public  eye;  that  the  circumstances 
of  his  being  heir  to  wealth  had  got  noised  about, 
though  not  by  his  means,  and  it  was  confidently 
reported  that  he  wished  to  deprive  his  country 
of  a  large  property,  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  Revolution.  Pro- 
tected by  some  of  Durand's  friends,  who  filled 
offices  of  power,  hi<  safety  could  be  guaranteed, 
and  no  possible  harm  could  result  from  such  an 
undertaking. 

The  count  was  persuaded  by  this  apparently 
disinterested  reasoning,  and  resolved  to  go.  The 
necessary  passports  were  procured  by  Durand, 
and  the  latter  even  had  the  audacity  to  recom- 
mend to  de  Julien  an  unprincipled  wretch,  a 
creature  of  his  own,  as  a  domestic,  assuring  his 
benefactor  of  the  many  good  qualities  and  faith- 
fulness of  the  servant.  This  man  was  to  play 
the  part  of  a  spy  over  the  actions  of  the  count, 
and  received  instructions  to  retain  the  latter  in 
England,  under  a  variety  of  pretences,  until  his 
master's  name  should  be  inscribed  ujjon  the  list 
of  emigrants  ;  but  should  the  count  be  resolved 
upon  returning  to  his  native  land,  to  destroy 
him  by  poison,  or  assassination. 

De  Julien  engaged  the  servant,  thinking  it  a 
proof  of  ftfi'ection  on  the   ])art  of  Durand,  and 


commenced  making  preparations  for  the  antici- 
pated journey.  With  a  cheerful  countenance, 
though  really  sad  Et  heart,  he  took  leave  of  his 
family,  1  ut  not  before  recommending  to  them 
Durand  as  a  friend  and  protector,  who  would,  if 
need  be,  peril  his  life  in  their  defence,  and  prom- 
ising the  latter  a  reward  on  his  return,  which 
would  enable  him  to  j)asj  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  aflluence.  Durand  made  oath  that  noth- 
ing on  his  part  should  be  wanting  to  render  the 
period  of  the  husband's  absence  as  happy  as 
l^ossible  to  those  It  ft  behind. 

The  count  seemed  satif-fied,  and  after  many 
embraces,  tears  and  farewells  on  both  sides, 
departed. 

Sophia  de  Julien  was  an  only  and  wcll-bcloved 
child.  She  was  twenty  years  of  age,  well  formed, 
and  her  appearance  refined,  dignified,  and  intel- 
lectual. Unwearied  care  had  been  bestowed 
upon  her  education,  and  the  attainment  of  those 
accomplishments  which  ladies  were  expected  to 
possess  in  that  day.  She  was  a  ready  scholar, 
and  gave  her  instructors  no  cause  to  blush  for 
her  proficiency. 

Sophia  was  gifted  with  an  unusual  cautious- 
ness and  penetration  of  mind.  She  did  not  like 
Durand,  and  often  found  herself  questioning  the 
purity  of  his  motives.  Rather  doubting  his  in- 
tegrity, and  fearing  she  knew  not  what,  often 
had  she  remonstrated  with  her  parents  upon 
the  risk  incurred  in  so  freely  communicating  to 
him  their  family  affairs.  Not  approving  of  his 
intimacy,  and  being  repelled  by  a  certain  indefi 
nable  something  in  his  appearance,  she  invaria- 
bly treated  him  in  apolite,  but  cold  and  reserved 
manner.  Her  apprehensions  were  increased 
upon  learning  the  fact  of  her  father's  intended 
journey.  Sophia  mentioned  her  fears,  and  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
leaving  them  alone  and  in  the  power  of  one  who 
might  not  be,  at  heart,  so  loyal  as  he  pretended. 
These  suspicions  were  overruled  by  circumstan- 
ces which  seemed  more  forcible  than  her  doubts ; 
arguments  were  silenced  by  the  apparently  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  Durand,  and  by  degrees 
she  had  suflTered  herself,  though  very  unwillingly, 
to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  base  Durand. 

Sophia  de  Julien  had  been  secretly  aflSanced  to 
the  young  and  noble  Chevalier  Montemar,  who 
at  that  time  was  living  retired  in  ar  neighboring 
chateau,  and  in  order  to  screen  him  from  the 
requisition,  their  marriage,  with  de  Julien's  con- 
sent, was  soon  to  take  place.  Sophia  saw  her 
father  depart  with  less  anxiety,  by  reason  of  this 
circumstance,  as  herself  and  mother  in  that 
event  would  have  a  legal  protector. 

Two  weeks  passed  aw,,  y,  and  nothing  unusual 
occurred.  Sophia  began  to  think  that  she  had 
done  Durand  some  injustice  ;  but  imagine  her 
distress  upon  learning  at  the  close  of  the  day 
that  the  Chevalier  Montemar  had  been  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  army  for  withdrawing  himself 
from  the  law  of  requisition.  The  poor  girl  was 
in  great  despair,  and  felt  sure  that  Durand  was 
the  cause  of  this  misfortune ;  but  upon  second 
thought  she  recollected  that  he  'was  ignorant  of 
their  engagement,  and  could  not  be  guilty.  She 
derived  no  consolation  from  conversing  with 
her  mother,  as  the  countess  was  a  weak-minded, 
timid  woman,  and  afraid  of  expressing  her 
opinions. 

Sophia  was  alone,  and  reflecting  upon  their 
unhappy  and  almost  friendless  situ.ition,  when 
the  door  opened  and  Durand  entered.  She 
made  a  movement  to  leave  the  room,  but  he  de- 
tained her  by  observing : 

"  Do  not  go.  Mademoiselle  Sophia.  One 
would  suppose  I  had  deeply  offended,  by  the 
manner  in  which  you  shun  me." 

"  You  have  not  otfended^e,  Monsieur  Du- 
rand," replied  Sophia,  somewhat  coldly. 

"  Why  then  do  you  persist  in  avoiding  mc  ? 
Is  my  presence  disagreeable  ?"  asked  Durand. 
"  If  so,  be  candid ;  fell  me  the  truth." 

Sophia  would  gladly  have  obeyed  him  to  the 
letter ;  but  she  dared  not ;  her  fears  restrained 

her. 

"  I  suspect  we  have  but  few  thoughts  in  com- 
mon, monsieur,"  she  answered,  evasively.  "  You 
probat)ly  sympathize  but  little  in  my  feminine 
sentiments  and  pursuits.  A  man  of  your  edu- 
cation would  wish  more  congenial  society,"  she 
added,  with  a  smile. 

At  this  juncture  Durand  seated  hiirisclf  near 

her. 

"  Do  not  think  so,"  he  rejoined,  with  an  earn- 
est air,  and  seizing  her  hand,  which  she  mechani- 
cally let  him  retain.  "  I  have  ever  been  happy 
in  your  presence.  Do  not  start  so,  Sophia;  yon 
must  surely  have  observed  how  ardently,  how 
dcvotcdlv  I  love  vou." 
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"Monsieur!"  exclaimed  SopIiia,Rlmost  speech- 
less witli  asloiiisliiiieut.  She  would  liave  with- 
drawn the  hand,  but  tliis  she  could  not  do,  and 
he  went  on  passionately  : 

'•I  will  not  release  this  fair  hand — I  will  not 
leave  you  until  the  words  aie  spoken  that  will 
decide  my  destiny.  Do  not  reject  the  heart  of 
one  whose  sole  wish  is  to  make  you  happy." 

"  Leave  me,  monsieur,  I  entreat !"  replied  So- 
pliia,  who  was  becoming  really  alarmed.  '■  I 
can  eneouriige  no  feelings  that  1  cannot  recipro- 
cate." 

"  I  have  surjjriscd  you  bj-  this  sudden  avowal, 
and  thereby  made  you  angry,  have  I  not '"  pur- 
sued Durand. 

■'  I  am  surprised,  but  not  angry,"  answered 
Soplsia,  discMgugiiig  her  hand  with  an  cftort. 
"  1  rfspect  you  for  services  you  have  rendered 
my  i)areiiti." 

'•  Respect !'"  exclaimed  Durand,  contemptu- 
ously, "  I  would  have  something  more  than  es- 
teem. It  is  but  a  cold  word.  Mademoiselle 
Sophia,  you  love  another!" 

'■  I  do  not  recognize  your  right  to  question 
me,  Monsieur  Durand,"  she  replied,  with  dig- 
nity. "I  am  accountable  to  no  one  for  my 
thoughts  or  actions."  But  immediately  resum- 
ing a  softer  tone  of  voice  she  went  on.  "I  will 
throw  myself  upon  your  generosity — I  will  trust 
to  your  honor,  and  make  a  confession,  though  it 
do  violence  to  my  modesty.  I  do  love  another 
— I  am  the  affianced  bride  of  the  Chevalier  Mon- 
temar.  Be  generous,  monsieur,  and  do  not  in- 
flict upon  me  the  pain  of  hearing  those  words 
you  have  just  spoken  repeated  again.  After 
hearing  this  acknowledgement,  you  will  under- 
stand the  motive  that  prompted  me  to  betray  my 
secret,"  added  Sophia,  earnestly. 

"  I  can  appreciate  it.  It  docs  you  honor,  and 
was  nobly  said  !"  rejoined  Durand,  ironically. 

"  Do  not  think  I  am  not  grateful  for  the  honor 
you  intended  me,"  added  Sophia.  "  Let  us  bear 
no  ill  will,  and  when  wc  meet  again,  may  this 
conversation  be  forgotten." 

Alas  !  Durand  had  any  but  honorable  feelings 
towards  the  young  girl.  His  designs  were  dark, 
villanous,  and  fatal  to  the  honor  of  Sophia. 
The  latter  had  felt  nothing  but  disgust  and  aver- 
sion towards  him,  and  it  had  refjuired  an  effort 
to  speak  so  respectfully  as  she  had  succeeded  in 
doing  ;  but  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  her- 
self and  mother  had  overcome  her  repugnance. 

As  Sophia  ceased  speaking,  she  stepped  past 
Durand,  who  no  longer  attempted  to  detain  her. 
As  the  door  closed,  the  whole  expression  of  his 
face  changed.  A  dark  scowl  appeared  upon  his 
brow,  a  satanie  smile  of  triumph  played  about 
his  compressed  lips  as  he  muttered  between  his 
closed  teeth  ; 

'•  She  must — she  shall  be  mine!  I  can  find 
means  to  subdue  the  proud  beauty.  She  was 
'grateful  for  the /kwioc  intended  her!'  Ha!  ha! 
love — marriage  indeed !"  and  he  hastened  from 
the  house.  Durand  had  several  times  attempted 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  Sophia,  without 
any  definite  object  in  view,  as  he  was  aware  of 
the  inequality  of  their  rank  ;  but  she  had  treated 
him  with  such  perfect  indift'crence  and  quiet  con- 
tempt, that  it  was  extremely  galling  to  his  feel- 
ings, and  he  had  inwardly  vowed  to  revenge 
himself  and  humble  her  pride,  as  he  termed  it. 

Count  dc  Julicn  had  invested  Durand  with 
entire  authority  to  make  use  of  his  house  when- 
ever he  saw  fit,  and  direct  affairs  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. The  weak  character  of  the  countess  had 
increased  this  authority,  aud  he  soon  became  as 
one  of  their  household.  Sophia  had  not  informed 
her  mother  of  the  conversation  we  have  related, 
knowing  it  would  be  productive  of  no  good,  and 
might  cause  her  much  anxiety. 

Durand  met  Sophia  as  though  nothing  had 
passed  between  them ;  but  the  latter  was  not 
satisfied  with  these  appearances,  and  suspected 
they  were  assumed  as  a  mask  to  hide  his  real 
fecUngs.  She  watched  him  closely,  but  he  was 
ever  upon  his  guard,  and  she  could  detect 
nothing. 

Time  passed  on.  Durand  was  not  idle.  He 
saw  that  to  build  his  fortunes,  and  get  Sophia 
into  his  power,  he  must  in  some  way  dispose  of 
the  mother  as  well  as  the  lover ;  for  it  was  by 
secretly  denouncing  the  Chevalier  Montcmar  as 
having  evaded  the  law  of  requisition,  that  the 
latter  had  been  sent  to  the  army.  Nothing  was 
more  easy  for  him  to  effect.  Intercepting  the 
correspondence  of  the  countess,  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  a  missive  from  her  brother — the  emi- 
grant. 

We  must  here  add  that  Durand  had  become 
a  member  of  the  Ue\olulionary  Committee,  aud 


one  of  its  most  active  agents.  He  found  it  ea.sy 
to  prosecute  his  infamous  scheme,  and  under- 
mine the  fortunes  of  de  Julien  at  the  same  time. 
The  letter  was  sent  on  to  Paris,  and  the  coun- 
tess was  immediately  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Committee  of  General  Safety,  and  immured  in 
prison. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the  Chev- 
alier Montcmar  could  no  longer  resist  the  de- 
sire to  see  the  amiable  object  of  his  affections. 
He  Iiad  been  informed  of  the  foregoing  events, 
and  risking  the  consequences  that  might  result 
from  leaving  the  army  without  "  furlough,"  he 
visited  Sophia  privately.  The  young  girl  re- 
ceived her  lover  with  mingled  emotions  of  joy 
and  terror.  Absence,  and  her  sorrows,  had  but 
rendered  him  more  dear. 

"You  are  lost,  Montemar!"  she  exclaimed, 
wildly.  "  The  result  will  be  fatal  if  you  are  dis- 
covered. You  will  be  watched  and  betrayed  by 
the  detestable  Durand.  I  am  but  too  certain 
that  he  has  been  the  chief  instrument  in  the  ar- 
rest of  my  mother.  He  must  have  detained  her 
letters,  and  made  use  of  them  to  carry  out  his 
purpose.  No  one  out  of  the  family  knew  of  the 
correspondence." 

"  Can  such  baseness  exist !"  cried  Montemar, 
indignantly.  "  But  be  calm,  dearest  Sophia.  I 
can  return  as  I  came,  without  being  perceived. 
I  heard  of  your  distress,  and  determined  to  ven- 
ture hitherto  comfort  and  consoleyou  if  possible." 

"  But  you  are  risking  everything — your  life 
is  at  hazard.  You  do  not  know  Durand.  There 
is  no  wickedness  he  is  not  capable  of  consum- 
mating. I  knew  not  his  real  character  until 
lately.  He  offered  me  his  love — I  rejected  him, 
and  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence," rejoined  Sophia,  sadly. 

"  You  terrify  me  !"  exclaimed  the  chevalier,  in 
alarm.  "  There  is  more  danger  to  apprehend 
than  I  had  supposed,  and  I  am  powerless  to  as- 
sist and  protect.  In  a  higher  power  alone,  dear 
Sophia,  must  you  put  your  trust." 

"Hark!  I  hear  footsteps !"  cried  his  compan- 
ion, trembling  with  terror.  "Fly!  conceal  jour- 
self  without.  Follow  that  passage,  and  you  will 
find  egress,"  and  she  almost  forced  him  through 
a  side  entrance,  from  the  apartment. 

Hastily  seating  herself,  she  endeavored  to  calm 
her  agitated  feelings,  and  be  prepared  for  any- 
thing that  might  happen.  But  she  was  not  dis- 
turbed. The  noise  that  she  had  heard  proceeded 
from  some  visitors  of  Durand's,  who  now  exer- 
cised the  same  command  in  the  chateau  of  dc 
Julien  that  the  latter  would  have  done.  Mon- 
tcmar, perceiving  visitors  in  the  house,  did  not 
again  venture  to  see  Sophia,  but  began  to  re- 
trace his  steps  towards  his  regiment. 

But  Durand  was  beforehand  with  him.  The 
former  had  employed  spies  to  watch  both  Sophia 
aod  the  chevalier,  and  even  before  his  interview 
with  the  3'oung  girl,  Durand  had  despatched  a 
message  to  the  committee,  denouncing  him  as  a 
deserter ;  and  he  was  accordingly  arrested  before 
he  reached  his  post. 

The  anxiety  of  Sophia  was  intense  in  regard 
to  the  safety  of  her  lover.  All  she  could  do  was 
to  hope  he  had  reached  the  army  without  his 
absence  being  remarked.  Durand,  meanwhile, 
saw  himself  steadily  progressing  towards  the 
period  of  his  triumph.  He  was  aware  Sophia 
had  no  near  friends  to  look  to  for  assistance,  and 
fortune  had  favored  him  so  much  that  the  game 
was  now  in  his  own  hands.  Having  had  no  con- 
versation with  her  of  any  importance,  since  her 
mother's  arrest,  he  resolved  to  see  how  she  would 
receive  him. 

"  You  look  sad,  mademoiselle.  Your  thoughts 
cannot  be  very  happy  ones,'  he  remarked,  ab- 
ruptljs  entering  the  room  where  Sophia  was 
sitting  engaged  in  mournful  reflections. 

"  And  is  not  the  fact  of  a  beloved  mother's 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  sufficient  imjiortance 
to  create  unhappy  thoughts  ?"  answered  Sophia, 
reproachfully. 

"  I  will  allow  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  occur- 
rence," rejoined  Durand,  in  a  tone  utterly  devoid 
of  feeling  ;  "  but  why  did  you  not  consult  with 
me  in  your  trouble  1  Perhaps  I  can  yet  be  of 
service.  You  are  aware  I  have  some  jiower, 
and  that  my  influence  among  certain  persons  at 
Paris  is  not  inconsiderable." 

"  I  recollect  that  your  word  was  passed  to  my 
father,  previous  to  his  leaving  France,  to  the 
effect  that  you  both  could  and  would  be  of  ser- 
vice in  an  emergency  like  this,"  resumed  the 
young  girl,  coldly. 

'•  And  that  word  shall  be  kept,  provided  cer- 
tain conditions  of  mine  shall  be  complied  with," 
he  replied. 


"  What  mean  you  V  asked  Sophia,  quickly. 

"  It  rests  with  you  to  determine  whether  your 
mother  shall  be  restored  to  you  and  happiness, 
or  suffered  to  remain  in  her  desolate  abode.  Be 
mine,  and — " 

"  Hold !"  cried  Sojihia,  with  dignity.  "  Say 
no  more.  You  alrendy  know  my  sentiments  on 
this  subject.  In  any  case  I  would  not  purchase 
your  services." 

"  Sophia  de  Julien,"  answered  the  other,  with 
a  cold,  contemptuous  smile,  "save  your  fine 
speeches.  You  are  now  wholly  in  my  ]iower. 
Through  my  means  you  are  left  friendless,  but 
only  through  yours  can  these  misfortunes  be 
remedied  I  could  send  you  to  the  guillotine 
to-morrow,  were  it  my  will." 

"  Act  your  pleasure,  monsieur,"  remarked  So- 
phia, with  a  firmness  and  courage  which  even 
astonished  herself. 

"  Your  pride  has  yet  to  be  humbled,  I  per- 
ceive. Weigh  well  your  words,  for  upon  them 
depend  the  lives  of  the  Countess  de  Julicn  and 
the  Chevalier  Montcmar.  The  latter  was  im- 
prisoned two  days  since  for  desertion,  and  with- 
out my  intervention  will  pay  the  forfeit  with  his 
life.  In  this  case  the  liberties  of  both  hang  upon 
your  decision.  One  word,  and  they  are  free.  I 
av/ait  your  answer."  And  Durand  coolly  folded 
his  arms,  and  with  his  piercing  eyes  attentively 
examined  the  countenance  of  Sophia. 

"  Perjured  villain  !"  exclaimed  the  latter,  re- 
coiling to  the  end  of  the  room.  "  It  is  thus  then 
that  you  reward  theconfidenceand  trust  reposed 
in  you  by  one  who  has  been  your  friend  and 
benefactor.  Was  it  for  this  that  you  labored  so 
assiduously  to  wile  my  father  from  the  shores  of 
his  native  land — was  it  for  this  that  you  inter- 
cepted the  correspondence  of  my  mother,  and 
gained  a  weapon  to  destroy  her  at  your  pleasure 
— was  it  for  this  that  my  affianced  husband  has 
been  incarcerated  in  those  gloomy  walls  to  await 
the  order  of  the  executioner  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Durand,  with  triumph. 
"  Once  you  repulsed  me  with  cold  words  and 
contemptuous  looks.  Then,  perhaps,  I  might 
have  offered  you  marriage  ;  but  now,  Sophia  de 
Julien,  expect  nothing  so  honorable.  You  shall 
have  just  one  week  to  consider  this  subject.  If, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  you  are  as  obstinate  as 
ever,  both  the  counte.ss  and  the  chevalier  will 
ascend  the  scaffold  ;  while  you,  remember,  are  as 
much  in  my  power  as  ever." 

"  I  scorn — I  despise  your  conditions,  alike 
with  yourself !  Know  that  my  mother  or  the 
Chevalier  Montcmar  would  never  value  their 
lives,  purchased  at  such  a  sacrifice.  My  life  and 
theirs  are  not  at  your  disposal  j  they  rest  in  the 
hands  of  One  who  never  forsakes  the  innocent 
and  helpless,  and  who  suffers  not  the  guilty  to 
escape  from  justice." 

"  Fine  sentiments,  but  they  will  avail  you 
nothing,"  rejoined  her  persecutor,  with  a  sneer. 
'•  Remember.  In  one  week  I  shall  expect  your 
answer."  And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
left  the  apartment. 

Sophia  now  realized  the  extent  of  the  catas- 
trophe which  threatened  Montemar  and  her  whole 
family.  She  did  not  doubt  that  Durand  would 
be  true  to  his  word,  and  resolved,  at  all  hazards, 
to  escape  from  him  by  means  of  some  of  the 
servants.  But  this  was  no  easy  task.  She  had 
feared  for  some  time  that  her  actions  were  ob- 
served by  watchful  eyes,  and  upon  the  coming 
of  night  these  conjectures  proved  sooth.  She 
found  it  impossible,  during  the  three  following 
days  to  converse  with  one  of  the  servants  alone. 
Durand  himself  was  not  visible;  but  one  of  his 
aids,  named  Gaspard,  a  disa,';reeable,  sinister- 
looking  man,  kept  his  eagle  eyes  fixed  continu- 
ally upon  Sophia  when  in  the  presence  of  the 
domestics.  The  latter,  by  their  compassionate 
and  sorrowful  looks,  evidently  pitied  her,  and 
would  gladly  have  aided  one  who  was  by  them 
so  much  beloved,  had  they  dared.  Threats,  ob- 
viously, had  produced  inaction  and  silence. 

The  fourth  day  arrived,  and  Sophia  was  in 
despair.  She  had  not  been  suffered  to  leave 
the  house,  or  see  any  one  but  her  formidable 
looking  jailer.  To  him  she  dared  not  speak, 
perceiving  no  pity  or  mercy  in  his  repulsive 
countenance.  Her  surprise  and  joy  were  ex- 
treme, when  night  came,  at  seeing  a  young 
country  lad  take  the  place  of  Gaspard,  as  guard. 
She  was  informed  that  the  latter  was  violently 
ill,  and  that  Durand  was  in  Paris. 

Hope  once  more  entered  the  desolate  heart  of 
the  unhappy  Sophia.  Now  was  the  time  to  act. 
She  did  not  find  the  lad  at  all  unwilling  to  assist 
her,  for  her  tears  and  beauty  had  already  moved 
him  to  compassion.     The  servants,  now  freed 


from  the  vigilance  of  the  hated  Gaspard,  hastened 
to  lend  their  aid.  Everything  was  arranged. 
At  midnight  Sophia  left  her  fathers  chateau, 
and  proceeded  by  the  least  public  route  to  Paris, 
to  avoid  meeting  Durand.  She  arrived  safely  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  who  promised  her  conceal- 
ment as  long  as  it  was  in  her  power  to  afford  it. 

Sophia  had  endeavored  to  expel  the  image  of 
Montemar  from  her  mind,  knowing  that  no  sup- 
plication, no  entreaty  could  save  a  life  which 
had  been  devoted  to  her  happiness,  and  would 
be  sacriticcd  in  her  behalf  Death  was  the  jicn- 
alty  awarded  to  the  crime  of  desertion,  and  even 
had  it  not  been  thus,  Durand  would  not  fail,  in 
some  way,  to  accomplish  his  ruin. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  great  commotion  with- 
out. Flying  to  the  window,  she  perceived  an 
infuriated  mob  in  the  street,  which,  in  its  on- 
ward course,  trampled  upon  all  who  opposed  it. 
Cries  of  terror,  joy,  agony,  and  victory  were  all 
combined  in  that  one  overwhelming  shout.  She 
distinctly  heard  the  words,  "  Robespierre  has 
fallen !  The  Republic  forever !  Liberty  for- 
ever ! '  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  excited  assem- 
blage, while  her  eyes  were  fastened  upon  an  ob- 
ject which  seemed  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  crowd.  As  it  gradually  drew  nearer,  she 
discovered  it  to  be  the  figure  of  a  man.  The 
features  seemed  familiar.  Straining  her  eyes, 
Sophia  recognized  the  betrayer  of  her  family — 
the  nefarious  Durand.  Cries  of  agony,  and  vain 
petitions  for  mercy,  issued  from  the  pale  lips  of 
the  terrified  wretch.  His  prayers  were  vain. 
The  maddened  populace  sent  up  another  clear, 
ringing  shout.  For  a  moment  the  figure  disap- 
peared from  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  horror-struck 
Sophia.  Now  it  appears  again,  but  horribly  dis- 
figured, and  is  thrown  from  one  to  another,  and 
once  more  disappears  among  the  feet  of  the  mob, 
a  trampled,  disgusting  mass  of  human  flesh. 

Following  close  upon  the  steps  of  the  crowd, 
came  the  fatal  death-cart,  the  rumbling  of  whose 
wheels  had  sent  terror  to  so  many  hearts.  In  it 
were  several  individuals,  among  whom  were  the 
two  Roliespierres,  Ilcnriof,  Couthon,  and  St.  Just 
— names  that  will  always  be  remembered  in  con- 
junction with  the  Revolution.  The  head  of  the 
elder  Robespierre  was  enveloped  in  a  cloth,  sat- 
urated with  blood,  his  piercing  eyes  sunken,  his 
countenance  livid.  The  imprecations  of  (be  mob 
followed  them  as  they  went  to  the  scaffold,  where 
so  many  thousands  of  innocent  victims  had 
suffered. 

Sophia  stood  as  if  paralyzed.  She  wished  to 
turn  her  head  from  the  dreadful  spectacle,  but 
possessing  neither  the  power  to  move,  nor  to 
close  her  eyes,  she  remained  as  if  fastened  to  the 
spot.  The  blood  curdled  in  her  veins;  a  mist 
gathered  before  her  eyes ;  the  murmur  of  the 
furious  crowd  came  but  faintly  to  her  ears  ;  her 
head  whirled  with  dizziness,  and  she  sank  to  the 
floor  insensible. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  was  indeed  over.  Robes- 
pierre, and  his  companions  in  tyranny  and  mur- 
der, ended  their  lives  at  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner. General  rejoicing  prevailed  throughout 
Paris,  and  in  fact,  all  France.  The  people  mani- 
fested their  joy  in  every  extravagant  way.  The 
inmates  of  the  numerous  prisons  were  set  at  lib- 
erty, and  universal  excitement  was  the  order  of 
the  diy. 

Durand.  as  we  have  mentioned,  was  a  member 
of  the  much  dreaded  Revolutionary  Committee. 
He  was  well  known  in  Paris,  and  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  just  vengeance  of  those  whose 
homes  he  had  helped  to  make  desolate.  The 
countess  and  the  chevalier  were,  by  reason  of 
these  events,  soon  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  the 
chateau.  Montemar  and  Sophia  were  married 
soon  after,  and  found,  upon  the  return  of  the 
count  to  France,  that  happiness  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  so  long. 


[Written  forGIeason's  Pictorial. 1 
LINES  TO  IIELE.V. 

BT  JOBN   RUBSF.L. 

It  is  Dot  for  thy  form  and  face. 
Though  these  are  decked  with  every  grace, 
That  I,  dear  Helen,  now  so  pino 
To  press  thee  as  my  Valentine. 

No,  beauty  is  a  fading  flower. 
Changing  ns  an  April  shower ; 
A  phantom  to  delude  the  heart, 
Which  listens  to  the  siren's  art. 

But  yours  the  charms  which  last  for  aye, 
When  time  and  earth  shall  fade  away  ; 
The  higher  beauties  of  the  mind, 
Where  sense  and  virtue  are  combined. 
St.  Louis,  March,  1852. 
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THE    WOCNDED    INDIAN — STEPUENSON  S    CELEBRATED    STATUE. 


8TATUE  OF  THE  WOCiMDED  IIVDIAN. 

This  fine  piece  of ''  embodied  thought  in  mar- 
ble," by  P.  Stephenson,  is  the  first  ever  executed 
in  American  marble,  and  is  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  a  gem  of  art.  The  figure 
standing  erect  would  measure  seven  feet,  or  a 
little  above  life-size — a  draft  upon  reality  that  is 
necessary  to  give  a  truthful  and  artistic  effect. 
The  model  for  the  Wounded  Indian  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1848,  and  the  marble  finished 


in  its  present  style  in  1850.  Many  of  our  Bos- 
ton readers  will  remember  having  seen  the 
statue,  as  it  was  drawn  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  great  railroad  celebra- 
tion not  long  since,  in  common  with  other  pro- 
ductions of  art,  mechanics,  etc.  It  was  sent  to 
the  world's  fair  of  1851,  where  it  was  admired 
by  the  connoisseurs  of  all  nations,  and  received 
the  highest  encomiums  of  praise  from  some  of 
the  first  European  artiitts. 


BLOCK  ISLAND  FORT. 

Our  artist  has  sketched  for  us  below  one  of 
the  old  frontier  forts,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  west  and  par- 
ticularly along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  where  the  scene  herewith  depicted  is  lo- 
cated. Could  its  old  walls  open  their  sides  and 
speak  to  us  of  the  past,  what  horrible  tales  they 
could  tell  of  Indian  massacres  and  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  white  pioneers. 


HCSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 

It  is  a  custom  too  common  with  the  men  of 
the  world  to  keep  their  families  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  situation  of  their  busmess.  The  wife 
knows  nothing — has  not  even  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  her  husband's  fortune,  whether  it  is 
to  be  counted  by  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands. 
What  can  a  woman  kept  in  such  ignorance 
learn  ?  She  spends,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  he 
gives  her  to  spend,  with  the  full  confidence  that 
when  that  is  gone,  and  she  asks  for  it,  he  will 
give  her  more.  I  have  never  been  a  dependant, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  in 
all  the  social  regulations  of  society  so  calculated 
to  break  down  a  woman's  independence  of  feel- 
ing, ay,  even  her  husband  to  supply  her  wants. 
If  an  unmarried  woman  works,  she  may  go  with 
a  bold,  unblushing  face  and  demand  her  wages ; 
but  a  wife  can  demand  nothing,  her  claim  is 
only  for  bare  necessity  ;  and  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  generous  men,  on  that  account, 
often  were  too  indulgent,  too  fearful  of  letting  a 
wife  know  the  exact  state  of  their  finances. — It's 
all  wrong.  Husband  and  wife  have  a  mutual 
interest ;  every  wife  should  know  the  exact  state 
of  her  husband's  finances,  understand  his  plans, 
and  aid  him,  if  possible,  with  her  counsels,  and 
then  these  terrible  catastrophes  would  not  so 
often  happen.  Many  a  wife  who  is  plunging 
her  husband  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  from 
ignorance,  would,  if  she  knew  his  embarrass- 
ments, be  the  first  to  retrench,  the  first  to  save, 
and  with  true  womanly  sympathy  and  generosi- 
tv,  help  him  to  reinstate  his  falling  fortunes. — 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Gage. 


THE  INDIANS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

About  eight  miles  up  the  river  we  anchortd 
for  a  short  time,  and  landed  among  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  were  engaged  in  hauling  their  nets, 
and  from  whom  we  procured  some  excellent  fish 
for  breakfast.  They  had  a  fair  character  for 
honesty  and  docility,  but  are  indolent  and  half 
civilized.  Their  canoes  are  formed  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  single  mahogany  or  cedar  tree.  The 
children  are  often  quite  naked,  but  the  men 
wear  a  loose  cotton  garment  from  the  waist 
downward,  and  generally,  also  a  serape  or  cloak, 
not  much  like  those  worn  by  civilized  nations, 
and  a  straw  hat.  The  form  of  their  face  was 
mostly  oval,  with  pleasing  features.  Their 
frame  is  rather  muscular,  and  their  height  some- 
what under  that  of  a  European.  They  are  capa- 
ble of  enduring  much  fatigue,  bearing  heavy 
weights  for  long  distances,  and  this  in  a  singular 
manner.  Almost  everything  is  earned  in  a  net 
which  hangs  behind  them,  while  the  band  which 
is  attached  to  it  is  passed  across  the  forehead, 
and  thus  a  considerable  part  of  the  weight  is 
thrown  upon  that  part  of  the  head.  The  women 
are  strongly  formed,  and  of  a  low  stature,  their 
faces  round,  and  not  very  prepossessing.  They 
wear  necklaces  with  crosses  suspended,  and  their 
only  covering  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  a  cot 
ton  garment,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  a  little 
below  the  knee. — Dales  Excursions  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Teliauntepec. 


VIBW   OF   IlLOCK    ISLAND    COBT,   ON    TUE    MlSSlHBIi-J:-!    HIVES. 
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REPRESENTATION    OF   OLD    SPANISH    RUINS,    AT    SAN   JOSE,    TEXAS. 


CAPITOL  OF  NEW  TORH,  IIV  ALBANY. 

This  elegant  edifice  is  situated  some  distance 
from  the  North  River,  and  near  the  height  of 
land  which  rises  moderately  for  a  third  of  a  mile 
or  more.     The  Capitol  is  situated  130  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.     The  cost  of  the  building 
was  $120,000,  of  which  the  city  corporation  paid 
$34,000.     It  is  a  substantial  stone  edifice,  of  115 
feet  in  length,  90  feet  in  breadth,  and  50  feet  in 
height,  consisting  of  two  stories  and  a  basement. 
It  contains  the  Halls  of  the   Senate  and  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Common  Council    Chamber  of 
the  ^Corporation,   the   Supreme  and   Chancery 
Court  Rooms  of  the  State,  the  State  Library,  &c. 
In  front  of  the   Capitol  is  a  handsome  square, 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  ornamented 
with  walks,  trees,  and  shrubbery.     On  the  north 
of  this,  and   separated   from  it  by  a  street,  is 
another  corresponding  square,  the  whole  consti- 
tuting a  fine  public  ground,  on  the  east  side  of 
whichis  the  City  Hall,  a  splendid  marble  edifice 
with  a  gilded  dome ;  and  on  the  same  side  of 
ihe  same  square  is  the  State  Hall  for  the  public 
offices,  a  corresponding  marble  building.     The 
following   interesting  statistics  we  gather  from 
M'Culloch's    Geographical   Dictionary ; — "  The 
Albany  Academy,  of  freestone,  is  a  fine  edifice, 
situated  on  the  north  square.     The  other  public 
buildings  are  a  Medical  College,  a  Female  Acad- 
emy, the  Exchange,  a  large  building  of  granite, 
at  the  foot  of  State  Street,  and  thirty  churches, 
four    Presbyterian,   one    Associate    Reformed, 
three  Episcopal,   four  Methodist,   one   colored 
Methodist,  two  Baptist,  one  colored  Baptist,  two 
Lutheran,  one  Friends',  one   Independent  Mis- 
sion church,  one  Bethel,  one  Universalist,  two 
Eoman  Catholic,  and  two   Jewish  synagogues. 
The  old  State  Hall,  on  the  south  side  of  Stato 
Street,  is  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  geo- 
logical cabinet,  collected  in  the  geological  survey 
of  the  State.     The  Albany  Academy  has  able 
instructors,  400  students,  and  a  liberal  course  of 
study.     The  Albany  Female  Academy  has  from 
300  to  350  pupils,  and  has   a  high  reputation. 
The  Young  Men's   Association  has  a  room  in 
the  Exchange  building,  1500  members,  a  library 
of  3200   vols ,   a   reading-room ;    and   sustains 
through  the  winter   season   an   able  course  of 
scientific  lectures.    The  Albany  Orphan  Asylum 
supports   80  or  90   female   children.      The  St. 
Joseph's  Roman   Catholic  Asylum   sustains  40 
females,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity.   There  are  in  the  city  100  streets  and  alleys, 
eleven  public  squares,  three  markets,  ten  public 
school  buildings,  with  dwellings  for  the  teachers, 
and  a  State  arsenal." 


RUINS  AT  SAN  JOSE,  TEXAS. 

Above  wc  present  an  original  and  accurate 
sketch  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  Spanish  building, 
situated  in  the  State  of  Texas  on  the  San  Anto- 
nio river,  six  miles  from  the  town  of  that  name. 
It  is  one  of  a  chain  of  posts,  half-military,  half- 
religious,  erected  by  the  Spaniards  before  the 
independence  of  Mexico,  extending  to  the  Gulf. 
It  is  built  of  stone,  beautifully  and  elaborately 
carved  in  front — five  statues  of  the  natural  size, 


representing  .laints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
being  among  its  ornaments — and  stuccoed.  It 
has  not  been  used  for  many  years,  and  has  con- 
sequently fallen  into  decay  and  ruin.  It  is  built 
in  the  centre  of  an  area  of  about  two  acres, 
walled,  and  was  at  one  time  a  formidable  fort- 
ress ;  tlie  land  for  miles  around  has  once  been  ir- 
rigated, as  innumerable  ditches  testify.  It  was 
then  the  centre  of  wealth  and  influence ;  but  all 
these  things  have  passed  away.     When  Mexico 


became  involved  in  wars,  external  and  internal, 
she  could  bestow  no  attention  on  her  distant 
posts ;  and  thus  neglected,  they  were  unable  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  incessant  attacks 
of  the  Indians  of  the  prairie,  and  were  aban- 
doned to  tie  influen'-es  of  time  and  those  Be- 
douins of  our  continent.  The  present  Mexican 
population  of  Texas  revere  their  names  and 
hold  sacred  their  precincts.  They  and  some  of 
the  adjoining  lands  are  claimed  by  the  Church. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
CIIVDERILLA'S    AVISH. 

BY   F.   C.   8YLVAN0S   HURLBUT. 

0,  I  TTOuld  be  a  butterfly, 

To  float  among  the  flowers  ; 
To  sip  the  morn-cncrimsoned  dews, 

And  dream  in  orange  bowers  I 

On  gorjreous  wirgs  of  starry  gold, 

Emblazoned  to  the  view, 
I  'd  mount  the  vast,  ethereal  vault, 

And  range  the  bending  blue. 

Wliere  condors'  \vings  have  never  swept 

The  subtle  fields  of  air, 
I  'd  riae  in  boundless  joy  to  fan 

My  spangled  pinions  there. 

I  would  all  gloomy  cares  forego, 

Repose  on  banks  of  thyme, 
And  list  to  brooks,  and  birds,  and  bees. 

Or  dream  of  Wendelinc. 

My  soul  should  feast  on  every  page 

Of  God's  stupendous  plan  ; 
And  revel  in  the  woods'"  repose. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  maa. 

The  trackless  wilderness  of  thought 
5Iy  wings  should  ne'er  explore  ; 

But  it  should  l)e  my  humbler  lot, 
To  tremble  and  adore. 

A  lily-cup  should  be  my  bed, 
My  prayer,  the  sighing  breeze 

Which  comes  at  twilight  from  the  west, 
To  sing  amid  the  trees. 

T  were  pleasant  thus  to  pass  my  days, 

And  when  my  life  was  run, 
To  fall  to  eartli,  like  vernal  flowers, 

That  droop  at  set  of  sun. 

The  moralist  might  deem  me  vain, 

And  slight  my  pomp  of  wing ; 
Nor  think  bis  God  created  me 

Companion  of  the  spring. 

O  I  would  be  a  butterfly, 

His  volume  to  explore ; 
And  leave  this  wilderness  of  thought, 

To  tremble  and  adore  I 
Eiwoocl  GardefuSy  EttfitU^  Cl.^  March^  1852. 

<    ^mm     > 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

LOVE-PA  TilOXAGE : 

—  OR, — 

AET,  MYSTERY   AND   HEART. 

BT  ben:   PERLEY  rOORB. 

But  a  few  steps  from  the  "  Boulevards,"  that 
broad  channel  through  which  incessantly  ebbs 
and  flows  a  living  tide  of  Parisians,  is  the  '•  Place 
Royale."  It  is  a  pleasant  square,  filled  with 
handsome  trees,  and  enlivened  by  sparkling 
fountains,  but  the  old  mansions  which  encircle 
it  have  such  a  sonibie  air  of  ma«sivc  seriousness 
as  to  cast  an  involuntary  gloom  over  the  strang- 
er, as  he  treads  the  almost  deserted  sidewalk. 
Even  the  gay  and  light-hearted  Parisians  assume 
a  grave  look  as  they  pass  through  the  square, 
and  the  residents  are  gloomy  poets,  disappoint- 
ed politicians,  or  those  to  whom  stem  poverty 
forbids  any  choice  in  a  locality,  save  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  rents. 

In  an  attic-room  of  one  of  these  dismal  man- 
sions, near  the  close  of  a  bright  summer's  day, 
in  1847,  sat  Raymond  Dalton,  busily  engaged 
in  copying  a  picture.  Out  of  repair,  scantily 
fumislitd,  and  with  a  ceiling  discolored  in  spots, 
where  the  loose  roof-tiles  admitted  the  rain,  the 
apartment  had  but  one  redeeming  quality. 
Light — the  bright  outgushing  of  heaven's  glory 
— shone  in  through  a  large  window,  and  as  it 
illuminated  the  canvass  upon  which  the  young 
artist  was  at  work,  little  cared  he  about  the  de- 
solation around  him,  or  the  scanty  pittance  in 
his  purse.  At  last  came  the  rich  and  prolonged 
glow  of  sunset,  and  laying  down  his  palette, 
Raymond  awoke  from  his  day-dream  of  fame 
and  honor — past  penurj',  present  want  and  fu- 
ture uncertainty  casting  shadows  upon  his  ar- 
dent heart,  far  gloomier  than  those  of  the 
ajiproaching  night. 

Raymond  was  a  Virginian  by  birth  ;  and  the 
Daltons  had  once  be'.n  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
that  wealthy  and  chivalrous  race  so  justly  re- 
nowned in  the  annals  of  our  republic.  But 
those  who  attend  to  public  business  are  too  apt 
to  neglect  their  private  all'airs,  and  but  little  re- 
mained for  Raymond  when  kft  an  orphan  early 
in  life.  Devoted  to  art,  he  declined  the  liberal 
oifer,  made  by  his  guardian,  to  join  him  in  busi- 
ness ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  of  age  than  he  left 
for  Kurope,  where  he  carefully  studied  the  master- 
pieces of  the  old  painters.    J?ui  long  ere  he  could 


think  of  returning,  his  finances  became  exhaust- 
ed, and  he  was  forced  to  labor  for  »  keen  Bos- 
tonian,  who  speculated  on  the  artistic  verdancy 
of  his  countrymen.  Visiting  Paris  every  win- 
ter, with  a  few  thousand  francs  in  his  pocket,  he 
easily  engaged  the  services  of  a  score  of  young 
needy  artists.  And  the  copies  which  they  made, 
after  having  b  en  carefully  smoked  and  time- 
stained,  were  exported  to  the  United  States  as 
the  '•  original  productions  "  of  Raffaelc,  Rubens, 
Corregio  or  Rembrandt.  Profitable  as  this  im- 
posture is  to  the  principal,  the  artists  only  engage 
in  it  from  necessity ;  and  although  Raymond 
had  been  interested  while  copying  a  Carlo  Dolce, 
yet  his  heart  sickened,  when,  as  night  came  on, 
he  rertcctcd  upon  his  position. 

Another  subject  crossed  his  heart,  but  while 
penury  swept  across  its  sensitive  chords,  like 
the  tempest  through  the  rigging  of  a  foundering 
ship  at  sea,  love  came,  gently  and  softly,  as  the 
summer  breezes  murmur  over  the  strings  of  an 
./I'^olian  harp.  And  yet  liis  afi'cction  was  but  a 
dream — a  happy  dream,  indeed,  but  it  was  al- 
most madness  to  hope  that  it  would  ever  be 
reciprocated.  The  object  of  his  idolatry  resided 
under  the  same  roof,  but  he  knew  her  not  exccjjt 
by  siglit.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  peer  of 
France,  noble,  wealthy  and  aristocratic  ;  he  was 
but  a  counterfeiter  of  other  men's  genius — 
an  orphan  artist,  "  to  fortune  and  to  fame 
unknown." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Raymond  as  he 
closed  the  door  of  his  room,  and  descended  the 
staircase.  The  Marquis  dc  Lorraine  occupied 
the  lower  floor  (the  houses  in  Paris  being  divi- 
ded by  stories  into  separate  tenements),  and  as 
the  young  artist  passed  the  door,  his  heart  again 
beat  quick  and  warm,  for  there  stood  the  fair 
Adele,  the  object  of  his  secret  adoration.  Was 
it  fancy  ?  Or  did  a  deep  roseate  hue  tinge  her 
check  as  the  artist  timidly  raised  his  hat  as  he 
passed  '.  And  did  he  not  see  in  her  liquid  dark 
eyes,  fringed  by  long  lashes,  a  .sympathetic 
glance  ?  His  very  soul  was  inflamed  ;  and  after 
walking  about  the  square  for  nearly  lialf  an  hour, 
he  determined  to  abandon  bis  usual  evening 
visit  to  the  "  School  of  Design,"  and  to  return  to 
his  solitary  chamber.  There,  undisturbed,  he 
could  recall  the  fugitive  glance  which  had  so  en- 
raptured him,  and  could  revel  in  the  bright 
dreams  of  liope,  and  love,  and  happiness,  with 
which  imagination  gladdens  a  truly  afl'ectionate 
heart. 

Slowly  ascending  the  massive  staircase,  Ray- 
mond arrived  at  his  door  again,  but  ere  he  had 
drawn  the  key  from  his  pocket,  he  was  surprised 
by  hearing  voices  within,  and  involuntarily 
listened. 

"And  must  I  go,  Adele  V  said  a  deep,  manly 
voice. 

Adele !  It  was  the  name  of  her  whom  he 
loved,  ay,  and  he  recognized  her  voice  in  reply. 
He  had  heard  her  singing  oftentimes,  and  there 
could  be  no  mistake. 

"  Yes,  Gustave,  for  the  artist  will  soon  return, 
perhaps.  Take  care  how  you  walk  on  the  roof, 
for  some  of  the  tiles  are  loose." 

"Never  fear,  dearest.  And  now,  adieu.  I 
will  be  here  again  to-morrow  evening,  if  the 
painter  is  away,  and  do  hope  you  will  have  good 
news  for  m.e." 

"  Adieu,  dear  Gustave."  And  the  maddened 
artist  heard — there  could  be  no  mistake — a  kiss. 
Laying  his  hand  upon  the  latch  of  the  door,  he 
found  that  it  was  fastened  within,  but  in  an  in- 
stant it  was  opened,  and  opened  by  Adele  de 
Lorraine  !  Raymond,  infuriated,  rushed  to  the 
window,  but  only  in  time  to  sec  a  young  man 
who  was  clambering  on  the  roof  slip  to  the  gut- 
ter, throw  up  his  arms  convulsively,  and  then, 
with  a  faint  cry,  fall.  A  heavy,  dull  sound  came 
up  from  the  pavement,  and  tlierc  were  loud  calls 
for  assistance. 

Horrified  at  this  terrible  sight,  Raymond  stood 
gazing  on  the  spot  from  whence  the  young 
stranger  had  been  so  unexpectedly  launched 
forth  into  eternity.  And  when  he  turned,  he 
found  himself  alone.  Adele  had  proba'ily  glid- 
ed down  stairs  the  instant  tliat  Raymond 
entered. 

Descending  into  the  street,  Raymond  found  a 
large  crowd  gathered  around  the  corpse  of  a 
young  man,  the  head  of  which  was  so  disfigured 
that  the  features  could  not  bo  recognized.  Pro- 
minent in  the  group  was  the  occupant  of  the 
next  house  to  that  which  Raymond  inhabited, 
who  stated  that  the  deceased  lodged  in  one  of 
his  attics. 

'•Poor  fellow,"  said  he,  "he  jirobably  fell 
asleep,  and  in  a  fit  of  somnambulism  walked 
out  of  liis  window." 


Just  then  a  patrol  arrived,  and  as  no  one  knew 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  he  was  taken  to  the 
Morque.     The  young  artist  said  not  a  word. 

Raymond  had  known  sleepless  nights,  and 
had  suffered  mental  agony :  but  that  night  was 
a  night  of  wretchedness.  At  times  he  reproach- 
ed himself  as  the  cause  of  the  fatal  accident — 
then  he  denounced  the  audacity  of  Adele  in 
using  a  stranger's  room  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  ; 
and  then,  sure  proof  of  his  afi'cction,  he  pitied 
her.  It  was  near  sunrise  ere  he  fell  asleep. 
'•  Open  your  door,  sluggard  !" 
This  imperative  command,  with  an  accompa- 
niment of  knocks  and  kicks,  awoke  Raymond 
from  a  troubled  slumber,  and  he  hastened  to  ad- 
mit his  visitor.  The  new-comer  was  a  manly, 
jovial-looking  young  fellow,  clad  in  an  artistic 
garb,  and  smoking  a  huge  pipe.  Raymond 
stammered  out  some  excuses. 

"Not  another  word,  or,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Hal  Vincfnt,  you  shall  be  proclaimed  at  the 
School  of  Design.  What  a  capital  indictment  I 
could  draw  up  against  you!  Asleep  at  ten 
o'clock,  wiih  eyes  that  betoken  an  uneasy  night, 
and— per  Bacchus — why,  hero  is  a  miniature  of 
the  lady  !" 

Sure  enough,  a  miniature  of  Adele  de  Lor- 
raine lay  on  tlio  floor,  and  only  added  to  Ray- 
mond's confusion.  At  last  Vincent,  having 
teased  his  friend  sufticiently,  changed  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation. 

"  Is  your  noble  fellow-lodger  dead  V 
"  Who  ?     The  marquis  below  stairs  ?" 
"Ay.    I  noticed  as  I  entered  the  house  that 
they  were   removing  the  furniture,  and  met  a 
young  lady  who  was  leaving   the   apartment  oc- 
cupied by  the  marquis,  bathed  in  tears." 

Here  was  a  fresh  mystery,  and  Raymond  dis- 
closed his  secret  to  his  friend.  On  inquiry  at 
the  porter's  lodge,  they  learned  that  the  marquis 
had  left  at  an  hour's  warning,  leaving  instruc- 
tions to  have  his  furniture  sold  at  auction. 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion,"  continued  the  garru- 
lous porter,  "  that  Mademoiselle  Adele  did  not 
wish  to  go,  for  her  eyes  were  very  red  this 
morning.  Perhaps,  Monsieur  Raymond,  you 
were  the  cause  !  Mademoiselle  used  often  to 
inquire  of  my  wife  about  you — where  you  passed 
your  evenings,  &c." 

"  Bravo !"  said  Vincent.  "  Well  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  a  prince  rojal,  so  the  old  marquis 
cannot  object  on  the  score  of  rank.  But  come, 
lovelorn  swain,  the  doors  of  the  Louvre  are 
open,  and  we  must  hasten  to  our  easels." 

Raymond  sought  diligently  for  traces  of  the 
marquis,  but  could  not  discover  his  abode.  So 
he  toiled  and  struggled  on,  his  heart  surcharged 
with  recollections  of  that  eventful  life.  '  His  only 
solace  was  the  miniature  of  Adele,  and  although 
ho  could  not  doubt  that  the  original  had  plight- 
ed her  affections  to  the  unfortunate  man  who 
had  clandestinely  met  her,  still  he  loved  her. 
Dreams  of  rapture  flitted  through  his  brain  in 
rapid  succession,  yet  each  one  was  dispelled  by 
the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  overheard,  and 
left  the  dreamer's  heart  a  blank.  His  counte- 
nance wore  a  mournful  expression,  and  he  even 
so  far  lost  interest  in  his  art  as  to  paint  mechan- 
ically, unmoved  by  any  thoughts  of  improve- 
ment or  consequent  fame. 

But  when  a  visitor  in  the  gallery  came  one 
day  to  his  easel,  complimented  his  execution, 
and  ordered  a  couple  of  original  pictures, 
for  which  he  paid  a  round  sum  in  advance, 
Raymond's  artistic  ambition  was  again  aioused. 
And  when,  the  pictures  finished,  their  gratified 
purchaser  ordered  twelve  more,  to  be  landscapes 
on  the  Rhine,  love  had  to  occupy  a  subordinate 
place  in  the  delighted  painter's  heart. 

The  visit  to  picturesque  Rhineland  restored 
his  sorrow-stricken  heart;  and  his  pencil  revelled 
in  the  delineation  of  ruined  castles,  vine-wreath- 
ed crags,  or  those  glorious  old  gothic  fanes, 
whose  stone-arched  walls  reminded  him  of  the 
forests  of  his  native  land,  with  their  column-like 
trees  and  their  intertwining  branches.  At  length 
he  reached  Baden,  that  resort  of  fiishionable 
notables  and  of  gambler.s,  which  combines  the 
bustle  of  a  capital  and  the  rci)Osc  of  a  rural  soli- 
tude. One  night  he  attended  a  masked  ball, 
and  while  saunteiiug  through  the  brilliantly 
illuminated  and  crowded  hall,  a  sweet  voice  pro- 
nounced his  name.  He  did  not  recognize  the 
tones  as  familiar  to  liis  ear,  but  they  fell  with 
electric  cU'ect  upon  his  heart.  Tlie  sjicaker  was 
a  gracefully  formed  and  ajqiareutly  young  lady, 
clad  in  a  magniliccnt  Russian  costume.  Ray- 
mond offered  his  aim,  and  she  accepted  it. 

"  You  may  deem  this  a  forward  act,"  said  the 
lady,  "  but  justice  to  myself  demands  an  ex- 
planation." 


"  Adele !     Mademoiselle  de  Lor — " 

"  Hu.-;b  !"  interrupted  the  mask.  "  And  believe 
me  when  I  say,  after  a.sking  your  pardon  for  the 
unwarranted  u.se  of  your  room,  that  it  was  not 
sullied—" 

"  Could  I  think—"  exclaimed  Raymond,  but 
ere  he  could  finish  his  sentence,  a  man  disguised 
as  a  monk,  who  had  been  closely  following  the 
couple,  came  alongside  of  the  lady,  and  said,  in 
an  angry  tone ; 

"  Enough  of  this,  my  daughter." 

And  Raymond,  as  he  watched  her  departure, 
felt  all  bis  old  feelings  renewed  with  greater 
force.  But  who  was  the  unfortunate  young  man 
whose  sad  fiite  he  had  witnessed  ?  Did  Adele 
love  him?  Was  she  faithful  to  his  memory? 
These  three  (luestions  were  the  staple  of  many 
an  imaginative  tissue,  some  of  them  gay  and 
bright — others  sad  and  dark. 

The  next  morning  Raymond  inquired  at  the 
hotels  for  the  Manjuis  de  Lorraine,  and  he  was 
informed  at  the  "  Golden  Eagle  "  that  the  object 
of  his  inquiry,  accompanied  by  his  daughter, 
had  left  in  the  first  train  for  Frankfort.  The 
artist  followed  them,  but  could  not  overtake,  or 
rather  discover  them.  It  was  evident  that  the 
marquis  wished  to  get  away  from  him,  and  this 
aflforded  a  new  theme  for  conjecture.  Never 
was  a  young  man  so  bewildered,  nor  did  his 
heart  offer  a  sunny  or  a  joyous  resting-place  for 
his  phantom  thoughts.  At  length,  wearv  and 
dispirited,  he  return'  d  to  Paris,  hoping  either  to 
unravel  the  mysterious  scene  with  which  the 
idol  of  his  love  was  associated,  or  to  forget  both 
amidst  the  studies  and  the  fascinations  of  the 
French  metropolis. 


The  very  day  of  Raymond's  arrival  he  called 
on  liis  friend,  Hal  Vincent,  and  found  that  wor- 
thy busy  in  "manufacturing"  a  portrait  of 
Christoi)her  Columbus,  which  was  to  command 
a  high  price  in  New  York,  although  the  artist 
received  a  mere  trifle  for  it.  While  the  two 
wore  chatting  away,  a  footstep  was  heard  on 
the  stairs,  and  Vincent  changed  color. 

"  Dalton,"  he  asked,  "  do  you  wish  to  please 
me '' ' 

"  That  I  do,  Hal." 

"  Then,  my  dear-  fellow,  step  into  that  closet, 
for  here  comes  my  tailor  on  a  dunning  expedi- 
tion, and  if  you  are  here,  he  will  seek  to  mortify 
me  by  some  unmanly  remark — just  as  a  small 
boy  will  tease  a  caged  lion.  So  imprison  your- 
self for  a  while." 

Raymond  stepped  into  the  closet,  and  the 
stranger  entered.  It  was  not  the  importunate 
tailor,  however,  but  a  notary  with  whom  Vin- 
cent was  slightly  acquainted.  He  was  a  corpu- 
lent old  gentleman,  and  was  evidently  tired  and 
out  of  breath. 

"  Ouf !  ouf !"  he  at  length  gasped  out.  "  The 
caprices  of  women  !" 

"  You  are  a  bachelor,  I  believe,"  said  Vincent. 

"  Thank  my  stars,  yes — emphatically  yes  ! 
But  I  am  nevertheless  often  a  slave  to  some 
bright  pair  of  eyes,  and  that  is  the  case  just  now. 
Jnst  imagine,  young  man.  A  few  months  since, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  my  most  profitable  clients 
came  to  my  ofSce,  and  with  her  pretty  face, 
wheedled  me  into  a  promise  that  I  would  serve 
her.  Consent  I  must — consent  I  did.  Well, 
the  service  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  put 
money  into  a  young  painter's  jiockct,  and  make 
him  think  it  was  for  pictures.  To  be  sure,  the 
task  was  easy  enough  then — for  I  could  always 
find  him  in  the  Louvre ;  but  she  must  needs 
have  him  sent  to  the  Rhine ;  and  now  she  has 
returned,  and  fancies  that  he  must  be  here  too. 
And  such  a  chase  as  I  have  had  after  him  to- 
day " 

"  Supposing  you  give  me  the  funds,"  said  Vin- 
cent, in  a  jesting  tone.  "  Your  fair  client  may 
be  as  well  pleased." 

"  Egotist,"  merrily  replied  the  old  notary. 
"But  have  you  any  receipts  in  the  shape  of 
twelve  landscapes  painted  on  the  Rhine,  so  as  to 
make  it  delicate  for  you  to  pocket  the  cash  ?  or, 
do  you  love  the  daughter  of  a  marquis  '.  or,  is 
your  name — " 

"Raymond  Dalton!"  said  that  individual, 
stepping  forth  from  his  place  of  concealment. 
He  continued :  "  I  accepted  your  money,  sir, 
thinking  it  was  in  payment  for  my  labor.  Acci- 
dentally I  learn  my  mistake,  and,  just  now,  I 
cannot  repay  you  the  sums  advanced.  But,  sir, 
I  am  no  mendicant,  neither  can  I  receive  the 
bounties  of  a  lady  to  whom  I  am  personally  un- 
known— tiie  more  especially  as  1  heard  you  utter 
insinuations  which,  were  you  a  younger  man, 
slioiilil  be  washed  out  in  blood !" 
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"  Saints  preserve  us !"  exclaimed  the  affright- 
ed notary.  "  I  thought  that  we  were  alone,  and 
in  an  unguarded  moment  disclosed  my  Fccret. 
Do  not,  for  heaven's  sake,  refuse  the  money,  for 
it  would,  perhaps,  so  incense  mademoiselle  that 
I  shall  lose  the  business  of  her  father !" 

"  But,"  inquired  Vincent,  '■  what  is  the  motive 
of  this  generosity  1  Is  it  love,  or  the  price  of  a 
secret,  or — " 

"  Hush  !"  interrupted  Raymond.  "  You  will 
drive  me  mad!  As  for  you,  sir,  I  know  your 
address,  and  will  forward  you  my  note  this  very 
day  for  what  you  have  advanced  me ;  if  honest 
toil  will  secure  gold,  that  note  will  he  repaid. 
And  now,  Vincent,  let  me  go  into  the  Tuillcries 
gardens,  and  endeavor  to  compose  my  deranged 
thoughts.     I  will  return  in  an  hour." 

"  There  is  a  bomb  shell  burst,"  said  the  notary, 
after  Raymond  had  gone  ;  "  but  what  will  Jlade- 
moiselle  Adcle  say,  if  she  discover  that  I  lit  the 
match  !  And  fchc  thought  it  all  so  well  con- 
trived !  Well,  well,  the  caprices  of  women  are 
curious,  after  all." 

It  was  the  22d  of  Februarj',  1848;  and  as 
Raymond  approached  tlic  garden  of  the  Tuille- 
rie.-,  he  found  an  angry  populace  in  arms,  and 
struggling  to  overthrow  the  despotic  Louis 
Philippe.  The  pealing  to:sin  mingled  its  sinis- 
ter knell  with  cries  of  indignation  and  threats  of 
vengeance.  The  pavements  were  torn  up  and 
piled  into  barricades  across  the  streets,  while, 
amidst  the  rattling  fire  of  musketry  and  the  roar 
of  cannon,  the  pealing  notes  of  the  "  Marseilles 
Hymn"  animated  tliose  who  fought  for  freedom. 
Raymond,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  was  ex- 
cited by  the  scene,  and  his  despair  nerved  his 
heart  with  heroic  daring,  as  he  joined  one  of  the 
bands  of  insurgents.  Tliey  were  on  their  way 
to  the  palace,  and  after  carrying  the  intervening 
barriers,  wliich  the  troops  sought  vainly  to  de- 
fend, they  reached  a  side  door,  opening  upon  the 
Rue  de  Rh-oli.  It  was  defended  by  a  platoon  of 
infantry;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
test, Raymond  saw,  encouraging  the  soldiers, 
the  Marquis  de  Lorraine.  Devoted  to  his  sove- 
reign, he  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  repel  the 
mob ;  but  the  assailants,  burning  with  an  insati- 
ate feeling  of  revenge,  swept  the  troops  from  be- 
fore thcra,  as  a  reaper  levels  the  proudly  waving 
grain.  "  Down  with  the  aristocrat !"  was  now 
shouted,  and  the  marquis  was  singled  out  as  an 
object  of  attack  ;  a  sword  gleamed  over  Iiis  un- 
protected head,  and  he  would  have  fallen,  had 
not  Raymond  Dalton  warded  off  the  blow.  So 
conspicuous  had  been  the  young  American's 
bravery,  that  he  had  won  the  respect  of  the  wild 
and  desperate  band  at  whose  head  he  had  fought, 
and  when  he  claimed  the  marquis  as  a  friend, 
their  arms  were  stayed.  Just  then  the  door  of 
the  palace  was  broken  in,  and  the  revolutionists 
hurried  on,  leaving  the  terrified  marquis  and  his 
deliverer. 

They  were  not  alone,  for  at  their  feet,  writhing 
in  pain,  was  a  wounded  police  officer.  Ray- 
mond endeavored  to  lift  him  up,  but  the  man 
shook  his  head. 

"  It's  too  late,"  said  he  ;  "  but  Providence  has 
sent  hither  one  to  whom  I  can  confess  the  most 
deadly  of  my  many  sins.  Do  you  remember 
me,  Monsieur  Marquis  1  I  am  Pierre  Dulonque, 
the  son  of  your  old  gardener." 
"  You  were  convicted — " 
"Ay — convicted.  I  shot  a  partridge  in  your 
woods  for  my  sick  mother  ;  I  was  a  galley-slave : 
I  became  a  police  agent ;  but  through  all  I  vow- 
ed revenge.  God  pardon  me,  I  had  it.  Listen : 
"You  had  a  son.  Monsieur  Marquis,  upon 
whom  you  doted.  I  managed  to  have  him  in- 
culcated with  doctrines  that  were  then  treason 
although  to-day  they  are  dominant.  You  were 
informed  of  it,  and  you  forbade  him  your  house. 
He,  hoping  that  a  reconciliation  might  be  effect- 
ed, took  lodgings  next  door,  and  every  evening 
used  to  clamber  along  the  roof  to  meet  his  sister 
in  the  garret  of  your  house — " 

"  Was  it  in  the  Place  Royale  V  cried  Ray- 
mond. 

"  Ay — in  the  Place  Royale ;  and  I — may  the 
Saints  intercede  for  mc — followed  Iiim  one  night 
— hid  behind  a  chimney — and — and — O  ! — O  !'' 

Raymond  and  the  marquis  knelt  beside  the 
unfortunate  man,  but  his  soul  had  winged  its 
flight  to  another  world,  where  all  are  rewarded 
and  punished  as  they  merit. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  marquis,  in  a  hollow 
tone,  "  you  have  saved  my  life,  and  you  alone 
know  that  my  loved  Gustave  was  an  innocent 
victim.  You,  too,  have  won  my  daughter's 
heart ;  and  if  my  aristocratic  pride  has  made  me 


censure  her  because  I  was  informed  that  she 
had  visited  your  room  in  the  Place  Royale,  and 
avoid  }ou  as  a  plebeian  fortune  hunter,  I  now 
see  that  1  have  wronged  you  both.  But  let  us 
leave  this  scene  of  carnage,  and  join  Adcle  at 
the  hotel  where  I  am  now  residing.'' 

The  buoyancy  of  youth  again  inspired  Ray- 
mond's heart,  and  joy  reigned  in  his  full  dark 
eyes.  The  night  was  past,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  brilliant  sunliybt.  Little  cared  he 
for  overturned  thrones  or  ill-construcled  repub- 
lics, so  that  Adele  was  his  bride. 


Retiring  from  convulsed  Europe  with  his 
bride,  and  her  care-stricken  but  now  happy  fa- 
ther, Raymond  Dalton  settled  on  the  bank  of 
the  lordly  Potomac.  Enriched  by  the  large  pro- 
perty of  the  De  Lorraine  family,  he  has  built  a 
commodious  mansion,  which  commands  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  national  metropolis,  while  the 
river  meanders  through  the  foreground,  its  sil- 
very tide  decked  with  islets  charmingly  pictur- 
esque. Here  the  once  truant  artist  is  contented 
with  the  enjoyments  of  rural  life,  and  always 
gives  a  hearty  welcome  to  those  of  his  friends 
who  are  led  by  inclination  or  by  business  to 
visit  Washington. 

Among  those  who  have  been  his  guests  of 
late,  was  Hal  Vincent,  who  was  delighted  with 
the  mansion,  the  grounds,  and  (most  acceptable 
to  the  parents)  with  a  rosy-cheeked  little  urchin, 
named  Gustave.  The  little  fellow  was  an  espe- 
cial pet  of  his  grandfather's,  and  the  old  "  mar- 
quee," as  the  negroes  persisted  in  calling  him, 
had  taught  him  to  converse  quite  fluently  in  the 
melodious  tongue  of  "  la  belle  France." 

"  Considering  that  j'ou  were  once  an  artist, 
friend  Dalton,"  said  Vincent,  one  day  at  the 
breakfast-table,  "  I  must  say  that  you  display 
execrable  taste  in  ornamenting  your  sitting-room 
with  that  batch  of  Rlicnisli  landscapes,  some  of 
them  unfinished.  AVhy  not,  at  least,  endeavor 
to  finish  them  V 

'•  And  have  you  forgotten  the  intrusion  of 
your  friend  the  notary,  or  rather  the  upturn  of 
his  nasal  organ  as  he  spoke  of  them,  not  dream- 
ing that  the  artist  was  an  involuntary  listener  r' 

"  I  forgot ;  well,  they  are  not  so  bad,  if  they 
were  only  finished." 

"  But,'  said  Madame  Dalton,  "  you  forget 
they  are  mine,  and  I  choose  to  keep  them  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  past." 

"  Ay,  dearest  wife,  of  your  kind  consideration 
for  the  poor  artist,  whose  love  for  you  was  so 
mysteriously  tried,  but  who,  after  heart-tempest 
and  soul-darkness,  basks  in  the  full  sunlight  of 
wedded  love,  and  trusts  that,  while  grateful  to 
the  Giver  of  all  happiness,  he  may  never  prove 
unworthy  of  your  'Love-Patronage.'" 


[Written  for  Gleasou's  Pictorial.] 

A  VALEiVTINE. 

TO  MISS  EMILY  H ,  OF  PBILADELPHIA. 

BY  WILLIAM   T.   HILSEE. 

Sweet  girl,  could  I  portray  my  throbbing  heart, 

Aud  point  each  thought  with  eloquence  divine  ; 
To  thy  fair  gaze  I  would  a  verse  impart. 

That  might  reflect  the  inner  core  of  thine. 
Then,  I  would  tell  thee  of  a  soul  sincere. 

That  fain  would  call  thee  "  all  hi.s  heart's  desire ;" 
Nor  would  he  aught  than  thy  loved  self  revere, 

Nor  ask  to  higher  honors  to  aspire. 

For  thou  art  emblematical  of  grace. 

Thy  brilliant  orbs  proclaim  the  lofty  mind ; 
In  every  ge.^ture  I  a  jewel  trace, 

Of  loveliness  that  cannot  be  defined. 
Unstudied  sweetness  thrones  thy  guileless  heart, 

Transcending  summer's  most  delightful  gales. 
That  are  transported  from  fair  Flora's  mart, 

Mid  towering  crags,  and  deep,  meandering  vales. 

With  glance  propitious,  fond  one,  gaze  on  this. 

My  supplication,  cast  on  beauty's  shrine  ; 
Haste,  dearest,  haste ;  0,  consummate  my  bliss, 

And  seal  me  thy  devoted  Valentine ; 
For  till  that  hour  felicitous  I  greet. 

In  vain  my  soul  shall  graj^p  for  other  joy  ; 
Thou  art  the  ro.«e,  whose  fragrance  is  most  sweet. 

To  mc  thy  converse  cannot  ever  cloy. 
FhiladelpUia,  March,  1852. 


KEiVOWIV. 

Wood  burns  because  it  has  the  proper  stuff 
for  that  purpose  in  it ;  and  a  man  becomes  re- 
nowned because  he  has  the  necessary  stuff  in 
him.  Renown  is  not  to  be  sought,  and  all  pur- 
suit of  it  is  vain.  A  person  may,  indeed,  by 
skilful  conduct  and  various  artificial  means, 
make  a  sort  of  name  for  himself;  but  if  the 
inner  jewel  is  wanting,  all  is  vanity,  and  will  not 
last  a  day. —  Goctia: 


Heaven  asks  no  surplice  round  the  heart  that  feels. 
And  all  is  holy  where  devotion  kntels. 

O.  W.  Hnlmrs. 


[■Written  fbrOleason's  Pictorial.] 

JACK   FREEMAN: 

OK 

THE   PROMPTER'S   MISTAKE. 

BY    UNCLE    TOBY. 

Jack  Freeman  was  as  clever  a  fellow  as  ever 
donned  the  sword  and  buskin.  He  was  a  genius, 
and  of  course  took  to  all  the  eccentricities  of 
that  race  of  our  fellow-creatures  intuitively. 
When  Jack  was  a  boy  at  school,  he  was  always 
spouting  and  imitating  everybody,  caricaturing 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  like.  But  Jack  had 
one  weakness,  one  trouble  that  was  a  most  pecu- 
liar one,  and  which  came  over  him  at  times  in 
the  most  unaccountable  manner.  Not  unfre- 
quently  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and 
would  render  his  lessons  with  the  most  com- 
mendable aptitude  and  correctness,  and  then  he 
would  stumble  at  some  simple  recitation,  and  be 
disgraced  for  it.  The  truth  was,  at  times  he 
was  forgciful. 

Many  were  the  times  that  his  father  had 
thrashed  him  for  this  trouble,  declaring  that  it 
was  a  remarkable  trait  in  Jack's  character  that 
he  only  forgot  those  things  which  it  was  most 
agreeable  for  him  to  be  oblivious  upon  ;  and 
when  his  wife  would  sometimes  interfere  in 
Jacks  behalf,  while  his  father  was  "  whaling  " 
him,  the  old  man  would  say: 

"  Did  you  ever  know  Jack  to  forget  to  come 
to  dinner,  Mrs.  Freeman'?  No,  ma'am;  he  only 
forgets  such  things  as  are  conveuicnt  to  forget. 
I'll  break  him  of  it,  that  I  will." 

But  Jack  grew  up  ;  and  after  he  was  free,  left 
home  and  came  to  the  city.  What  should  he 
do  for  a  living  ?  how  obtain  food  ? — for  even 
geniuses  must  eat ; — and  one  night  when  Jack 
turned  into  an  alley,  and  chose  the  soft  side  of  a 
cedar  plank  to  sleep  upon,  without  having  eaten 
anything  for  twelve  hours,  he  frit  the  force  of 
this  truth  so  plainly  that  he  set  himself  to  think- 
ing. Sleep,  however,  came  at  last;  and  in  ob- 
livion (happy  oblivion  to  the  wretched  and  for- 
saken is  sleep!)  Jack  slept  soundly  all  night,  nor 
did  he  wake  until  the  sun,  shining  full  into  the 
alley  the  next  morning  lit  up,  with  smiles,  a 
theatre  bill,  just  above  his  head  upon  the  wall. 

Jack  felt  lazy,  and  he  laid  still  for  a  while 
reading  the  arrangement  of  the  play,  and  think- 
ing over  the  ideas  it  suggested.  At  last  he 
jumped  up,  and  said  to  himself:  "I  used  to 
think  I'd  like  to  be  an  actor.  Who  knows  but 
that  I  might  do  something  in  that  line  1  I'll  try, 
egad,  I  will."  So  Jack,  all  fasting  as  he  was, 
trudged  off,  and  entered  his  name  as  a  super- 
numerary— a  large  number  being  desired  for 
that  night's  performance.  He  was  watchful,  got 
enough  to  keep  from  starving,  and  gradually  im- 
proved, until  he  was  entrusted  with  some  minor 
characters,  which  he  did  very  well ;  but  as  he 
evinced  more  literary  talent  and  judgment  than 
qualifications  for  an  actor,  the  manager  at  last 
made  him  prompter  of  the  establishment,  with  a 
fine  salary. 

Now  the  prompter  often  takes  light  characters 
upon  the  stage,  such  as  will  not  draw  too  much 
upon  his  time — characters  that  "die  early  "  in 
the  play,  or  are  killed  off  betimes  in  the  first  or 
second  act.  And  so  Jack  was  still  called  upon 
now  and  then  to  do  easy  characters,  besides  ex- 
ercising his  calling  as  prompter. 

One  day  Vandenhoff  was  up  for  "  Hamlet." 
The  tickets  sold  well ;  the  house  was  crowded. 
Jack,  as  prompter,  was  at  his  post.  The  curtain 
was  rung  up,  and  the  battlement  scene  was 
given.  The  call  boy  was  at  hand,  and  Jack  was 
sending  him  first  for  one  and  then  another  of  the 
watch,  then  for  "  Horatio,"  and  now  for  "  Ham- 
let," and  finally  for  the  "  Ghost."  But  the  boy 
could  not  find  the  ghost  anywhere. 

"  Go  to  the  stage-manager,"  said  the  prompter, 
"  tell  him  the  ghost  must  appear  at  once,  there  is 
only  three  minutes  before  the  scene." 

"  Can't  find  him,"  said  the  boy,  returning. 

"  Ghost,  ghost !  Where's  the  ghost  ?"'  half 
screamed  Jack  Freeman,  running  about  the  side 
scenes  and  wings.  "  This  is  too  bad  j  where's  the 
ghost?" 

"Mr.  Freeman,"  said  the  manager,  hearing  the 
row  and  coming  behind  the  scenes,  "  what's  the 
matter,  sirV 

"  Why,  here's  the  scene  and  no  ghost,  sir.  It 
is  very  strange  that  I  must  be  bothered  and  per- 
plexed, Mr.  Manager,  in  this  way.  What  can  I 
do  without  a  ghost  ?  The  play  can't  go  on,  sir. " 
"  Give  me  this  night's  list  of  characters,  Mr. 
Prompter.  Why  sir,"  said  the  manager,  look- 
ing first  at  the  list  of  characters  and  then  at  the 


prompter,  "  who  do  you  suppose  is  cast  for  the 
ghost  ?■' 

"  Don't  know,  sir. ' 

"  Mr.  Jack  Freeman  !" 

Jack  looked  in  all  directions  at  once  ;  he  had 
experienced  one  of  his  fits  oi forgetjulntss.  And 
as  he  looked  about  him,  he  saw  Mr.  Vanden- 
hoff's  long  stage-cloak  hanging  upon  one  of  the 
wings.  He  rang  the  bell,  threw  the  long  cloak 
about  him,  and  the  character  of  the '' Ghost  " 
was  that  night  played  without  the  armor  or 
helmet ! 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
"  I  SHALL  DE  THERE  IN  THE  SPRUVG." 

BT  GEO.  CANIIina   BIIX. 

Tou  m.Ty  look  for  me  when  the  south  wind 

Is  blowing  on  meadow  and  lea  ; 
And  the  water-brooks  slip  from  tlieir  chains, 

And  laugh  in  their  gladne;*s  and  glee. 
When  the  buds  have  burnt  out  from  the  boughs, 

And  the  birch-tas.scls  to  and  fro  swing  ; 
you  may  look  for  me  then  by  the  bridge. 

For  I  shall  be  there  in  the  spring. 

When  the  gadding  vines  sway  in  the  wind, 

And  the  spraj  s  drop  their  shadows  below ; 
When  the  shoots  and  the  tendrils  are  grecni 

And  the  grass  is  beginning  to  grow. 
When  the  frog  shrilly  pipes  at  the  pool, 

AViien  the  woods  with  the  bird  voices  ring, 
Vou  may  look  for  me  then  in  the  mead, 

For  I  shall  be  there  in  the  spiing. 

You  may  look  for  me  when  the  fresh  flowen 

Are  springing  from  upland  and  wood  ; 
When  the  cowslips  the  broad  meadows  gem, 

For  many  and  many  a  rood. 
When  the  brook -willows  put  on  their  green, 

When  the  insects  are  all  on  the  wing  ; 
You  may  look  for  me  then  in  the  meadow, 

For  I  shall  be  there  in  the  spring. 
Riversirle,  Ct.,  March,  1852. 


FILIAL  AFFECTIO.^  AND   (iRATITl'DE. 

It  has  -seldom  been  our  lot  to  record  such  a 
pleasing  occurrence  «s  the  following :  A  poor 
but  higlily  respectable  widow  in  the  varish  of 
Kirkbcan  lias  .several  sons  at  sea:  thev  have  uni- 
formly conducted  themselves  wlili  much  steadi- 
ness and  ])ropriety,  and,  as  iheir  moderate  means 
admitted,  were  never  backward  in  contributing 
to  the  as  ■  ance  of  their  mother  and  other  mem- 
bers of  tli  home  circle.  For  a  considerable  time 
past,  as  iiithing  had  been  heard  of  them,  their 
mother  liud  become  extremely  anxious,  and 
could  s(  aicely  speak  of  them  withont  emotion. 
A  few  il.iys  ago  a  letter  arrived  from  California, 
containing  not  only  the  welcome  intelligence  of 
their  both  being  alive  and  well,  but  a  draft  on  the 
Commercial  Bank  for  .£160,  for  the  comfortable 
support  of  tlieir  mother  in  her  old  age  !  One  of 
them  had  travelled  three  or  four  hnndred  miles 
on  foot  for  the  safe  despatch  of  the  money  from 
San  Francisco.  The  feelings  of  the  widow  are 
scarcely  to  be  conceived.  Such  is  the  just  and 
natural  reward  of  that  judicious  kindness  with 
which  her  offspring  were  reared.  Were  it  more 
frequently  imitated  we  should  hear  less  of  alms- 
houses and  poor-rates.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  this  instance  of  reciprocal  affection  will  have 
a  beneficial  influence  on  those  classes  whom  it 
ought  ))articnlariy  to  interest. —  Correspondent  of 
Dumfries  Courier. 


[Written  for  Gleason^s  Pictorial.] 
THE  6NOW. 

BT  SIDNET  E.  CBURCH. 

The  darkening  cloud  that  overshadows  the  aky 
Bears  a  burden  bright  in  its  folds  on  high  ; 
'T  is  the  snow  that  it  bears  in  its  airy  flight. 
Showering  earth  all  o'tr  in  its  mantle  white. 

How  it  silently  falls  from  the  cloud  above. 
And  covers  the  meadow,  the  hill,  and  prove; 
Now  it  wreathes  itself  like  the  curling  smoke. 
Or  it  covers  the  ice  on  the  babbling  brook. 

And  the  schoolboy  's  seen  at  each  passing  hour, 
Laying  desperate  siege  to  some  frosty  tower ; 
And  within  its  walls  he  laughs  with  glee. 
For  to  him  'tis  a  glorious  victory. 

At  the  winter  mom,  'neath  the  sun's  bright  rsy», 
It  flashes  and  glows  to  the  wondering  gaze ; 
Now  in  clustering  showers  round  the  laden  trees. 
Now  in  eddies  and  whirls  by  the  passing  breeze. 

And  at  evening  hour  how  passing  bright 

It  glitters  and  shines  in  the  pale  moonlight; 

It  is  happy  time  as  these  moments  flow. 

For  we  all  of  us  love  the  bright,  beautiful  snow. 

Ashfield,  Mas$..  Marcli,  1852. 


STYLE. 

A  just  intermixture  of  sentences  of  brief  en- 
ergy, in  which  the  idea  is,  as  it  were,  darted  at 
the  reader,  and  those  in  which  it  is  more  delib- 
erately conveyed,  the  medium  of  thought  being 
canverted  into  a  separate, independent  source  of 
pleasure,  forms  the  most  pleasing  style.  We  do 
not  like  our  music  to  be  all  staccato  passages — 
the  flowing  melody  must  intervene  to  give  these 
their  full  value. — British  Quarter!;/  Review. 
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FRENCH  STATE  COSTUME. 

One  of  the  late  acts  of  the 
French  Executive,  was  to  issue 
a  decree  for  the  regulation  of  the 
official  costume  of  the  Senators 
and  Councillors  of  State,  which 
is  illustrated  herewith.  The  reg- 
ulations  areas  follows  :  Senator* 
— coat  of  blue  velvet,  with  stand- 
ing collar  and  cuffs  embroidered, 
fitting  close  to  the  waist,  and  or- 
namented with  embroidery  on 
the  pocket-flaps.  The  embroid- 
ery is  to  be  in  gold,  representing 
palm-trees  interlaced  with  oaks ; 
the  palm-trees  in  cannttiHe  mate, 
with  the  back  of  the  palm-trees 
in  bright  embroidery,  the  oak 
leaves  being  worked  au  passe, 
with  the  lines  of  the  leaves  in 
bright  embroidery  :  the  whole  of 
the  coat  to  be  edged  round  with 
embroidery,  six  centimetres  wide 
at  least.  Council  of  State — light 
blue  coat,  with  nine  gilt  buttons 
in  front ;  waistcoat  of  white /^i'yue, 
cut  straight,  with  fine  gilt  but- 
tons ;  trousers  of  white  kersey- 
mere, with  gold  hand  down  the 
sides.  The  Vice-President,  the 
President  of  Sections,  and  the 
Councillors  of  State  are  to  wear 
gold  embroidery,  composed  of 
oak  leaves  and  olive  leaves  inter- 
laced, on  the  collar,  cuffs,  the 
front  of  the  coat  and  coat-tails, 
the  whole  coat  being  edged  with 
gold  embroidery.  The  Vice- 
President  has  gold  embroidery 
above  the  pockets,  and  an  edging 
of  wide  embroidery  round  the 
dress  in  every  part.  The  Masters 
of  Requests  are  to  have  the  same 
description  of  gold  embroidery 
on  the  collar,  cuffs,  and  pockets, 
with  iiaTow  embroidery  round 
the  coat.  The  Auditors  have 
embroidery  on  the  collars  and 
cuffs,  but  no  embroidery  round 
the  coat.  The  hat  is  of  black 
beaver,  with  gold  ornaments  placed  on  velvet, 
with  white  plumes  for  the  President  and  the 
Presidents  of  Sections,  and  black  plumes  for  the 
Councillors  of  State,  the  Masters  of  Requests, 
and  the  Auditors.  The  sword  is  to  be  a  straight 
one.  with  gilt  hilt.  In  undress,  the  Councillors 
of  State  and  Masters  of  Requests  aro  to  wear 
coats  embroidered  on  the  collar  and  cuffs,  but 
without  the  gold  edging,  white  waistcoats,  and 
black  trousers,  without  gold  band. 


OPENING  A  MOUND. 

The  workmen  on  the  Balti' 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  opened 
an  Indian  mound  lately,  on  the 
farm  of  B.  M.  Mechen,  Esq.  The 
mound  was  about  seventy  feet  in 
diameter  and  eleven  feet  high. 
Nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding earth  were  found  an 
altar  of  stone,  evincing  the  action 
of  the  fire,  west  of  north  of  the 
altar,  the  head  and  body  of  au 
Indian,  extending  west  of  north, 
at  a  slight  declination  from  the 
head  to  the  feet.  This  body  was 
covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
with  ashes,  in  which  the  salt  was 
still  manifest  to  the  taste,  as  we 
are  told.  The  body  was  remark- 
ably perfect  and  was  mostly  pre- 
serred.  Around  this  body  were 
twelve  others  with  their  heads 
centering  towards  it,  and  feet 
projecting.  No  articles  were  dis- 
covered, except  a  polished  stone 
tube,  about  twelve  inches  long. 
—  Wlittling  Gazette. 


COSTUME    OF    THE    FKENCH    SENATORS    AXD    COUNCILLOKS 


MAN  AND  WOMAN. 

Man  is  a  creature  of  interest  and  ambition. 
His  nature  leads  him  forth  into  the  struggle  and 
bustle  of  the  world.  Love  is  but  the  embellish- 
ment of  his  early  life  or  a  song  piped  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  acts.  He  seeks  for  fame,  for  for- 
tune, for  space  in  the  world's  thought,  and  do- 
minion over  his  fellow  men.  But  a  woman's 
whole  life  is  a  history  of  the  affections.  The 
heart  is  her  world  ;  it  is  there  her  avarice  asks 
for  hidden  treasures.  She  sends  forth  her  sym- 
pathies on  adventure ;  she  embarks  her  whole 
soul  in  the  traffic  of  affection  ;  and  if  shipwreck- 
ed, her  case  is  hopeless — for  it  is  bankruptcy  of 
the  heart. — Channing. 


GRAND  PLAZA,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  picture  below  is  a  representation  of  the 
Grand  Plaza,  or  public  square,  in  San  Francisco. 
The  buildings  on  the  right,  the  Empire,  Union, 
Parker,  El  Dorado,  and  Verandah,  are  all  first 
class  gambling  houses  ;  the  two  last  are  built  of 
brick,  with  slated  roofs,  iron  shutters,  are  fire- 
proof, and  for  beauty  and  durability  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  buildings  in  Boston  or 
New  York.  The  buildings  facing  the  reader  are 
mostly  gambling  houses,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Alta  California  building,  in  which  is  printed 
the  oldest  newspaper  in  San  Francisco  or  Cali- 
fornia. The  eminence  in  the  background  is 
Telegraph  Hill,  on  top  of  which  can  be  seen  the 
Marine  Telegraph  station ;  the  flagstaff  was 
presented  by  the  government  of  Oregon  to  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  and  was  erected  July  4th, 
1850.  The  two  horsemen  in  the  foreground  are 
Vuqaeros — native  Californians  ;  persons  who 
herd,  tend,  and  lasso  cattle  ;  they  are  the  finest 


horsemen  in  the  world,  and  are  excessively  fond 
of  show,  and  make  a  dashing  appearance  upon 
horseback.  The  stage  has  just  arrived  in  from 
San  Jose,  the  capital  of  California,  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles,  to  which  place  stages  run  daily  from 
San  Francisco.  The  statue  in  the  centre  (the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  State  of  California),  is  not 
yet  erected,  but  is  in  contemplation.  An  Arte- 
sian well  was  begun  upon  this  spot,  but  was 
finally  abandoned.  The  Plaza  is  to  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  what  the  forum  was  to  the 
Romans.  Here  all  large  public  meetings  are  held, 
and  from  this  place  all  processions  start  and 
break  up.  Here  too,  the  man  Jenkins  was  hung 
by  order  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  from  the 
old  "  adobe  "  house,  which  stood  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  Square,  and  which  was  burned  before 
this  sketch  was  taken.  And  here,  too,  are  all 
important  questions  relating  to  the  public  wel- 
fare freely  and  fully  discussed  by  all  who  are 
interested  therein. 


COMFORT  OF  REL.IGION. 

The  coolness  with  which  peo- 
ple  who   live   above   the  world 
sometimes  avail  themselves  of  its 
lowest  verge   of  usage  is  truly 
amusing.    An  affluent  gentleman 
of  high  religious  profession,  sub- 
scriber to  gospel  schools,  believer 
in  prevenient  grace,  and  other- 
wise the  pride  of  the  evangelical 
heart,  found  himself  not  insensi- 
ble  to   the    approaches   of   the 
Hud.son    mania,   speculated   far 
beyond  the  resources  of  his  for- 
tune, declined  to  take  up  his  bad 
bargains,  and  thus,  at  the  expense 
of  utter  ruin  to  his  agent,  escaped 
with  comparatively  easy  loss  to 
himself.     The  agent,  being  but 
an  honorable  sinner  of  the  world- 
ly class,  was  struck  down  by  the 
blow  into  great  depression.     His  employer  was 
enabled  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view,  and,  on 
meeting  his  poor  victim,  rallied  him  on  his  de- 
jected looks  and  hopeless  thoughts,  so  different 
from  his  own  resigned  and  comfortable  state  of 
mind  ;  "  but  ah  !  I  forgot,"  he  added  with  a  sigh, 
"  you  are  not  blest  with  my  religious  consola- 
tions !" —  Westminster  Review. 


t     ^mm.     t 


THE  HEART. 

The  heart  can  ne'er  forget  the  object  of  its 
affection.  The  brow  may  wear  a  gloomy  frown, 
and  the  eye  may  turn  coldly  on  the  loved  object, 
but  could  the  vision  pierce  through  the  case- 
ments of  the  heart,  it  would  behold  a  different 
scene;  instead  of  fiowns,  it  would  be  all  sun- 
shine ;  in  lieu  of  coldness,  a  red  hot  furnace 
would  be  raging  in  its  centre.  And  it  is  thus 
with  its  hatred  ;  it  cannot  forget ;  you  may  sep- 
arate it  from  the  despised — years  may  roll  on 
ere  it  beholds  its  form — but,  at  the  first  glance 
of  recognition,  the  wrong,  the  insult — the  scoff, 
the  cruelty  of  vanished  years  will  rush  like  a 
flood  of  lava  through  its  channels,  and  it  will 
stand  on  the  same  ground  it  occupied  years  be- 
fore.— Boston  Banner. 


^ 


VIEW    or    TUE    GBAND    PLAZA    OB    POBLIO   SQDABK,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFOBNIA. 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Proprietob. 
MATUEIN  M.   BALLOD,   Editor. 

CO^TE!\TS  OF  OUR  NEXT  IVtTMBER. 

"  Eleanor  Eswell,  or  the  Emigrant's  Daughter,"  hy  Mrs. 

B.  C.  LoVERINO. 

'*  How  Jonas  Jonpa  was  astonished,  or  the  Bachelor^s 
Mistake.''  by  LncY  Linwood. 
'*  Marie,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn,"  a  romantic  tale,  by  F.  A. 

DnRIVAOE. 

"  Kitty  Clair,"'  a  sketch,  by  Mrs.  E.  Wellmont. 

"  Fancies,"  verses,  by  Geo.  Canning  Hill. 

"  Boat  Sone,  '  by  0.  G.  Warren. 

"  Our  Hearts,"  verses,  by  O.  VV.  Bunoat. 

"  Our  Darling,"  lines,  by  Kllen  Lodise  Chandler. 

"  I  will  be  something  yet,"  verses,  by  C.  .IlLLSON. 

"Stanzas,"  by  E.  CuRTiss  Hine,  U.  S.  Navy. 

"  Our  Bahy,"  verses,  by  Susan  H.  Blaisdell. 

"  To  the  Young,"  lines,  by  Caroline  A.  Uaydek. 

"  Come,  come  o'er  the  Heather,"  verses,  by  J.  L.  Fenton. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  fine  and  accurate  picture  of  Gleason's  new  Pubtisbiog 
Hall,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston, 
being  a  large  and  very  perfect  likeness  of  the  spacious  and 
elegant  building,  which  we  have  thoroughly  repaired  and 
fitted  for  the  business  purposes  of  this  establishment.  Our 
distant  readers,  when  they  see  the  exterior  of  our  exten- 
sive office,  will  teel  some  curiosity  to  see  the  internal  ar- 
rangements. It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  show  them  the 
same  when  they  visit  town. 

A  view  of  Grenada  and  the  Alhambra,  rendered  so  clas- 
sic and  familiar  by  the  wizard  pen  of  Washington  Irving. 

A  picture  of  his  highness,  Said  Pacha,  as  he  appears 
taking  a  drive  in  his  English  Curricle. 

A  large  and  emblematical  portrait  of  the  Publisher  of 
the  Pictorial,  cover  ng  an  entire  page.  The  likeness  given 
once  before  being  so  unsatisfactory,  the  Proprietor  has 
consented  to  oft- repeated  solicitations  to  give  a  better  and 
larger  picture. 

A  large  and  very  fine  picture  embracing  a  likeness  of 
Mr.  Gustavus  Brooke,  the  English  tragedian,  also  covering 
an  entire  page. 

A  fine  and  faithful  likeness  of  the  new  Premier  of  Eng- 
land, the  Earl  of  Derby,  just  entered  upon  his  office  by  the 
late  change  of  ministry. 

A  fine  South  American  picture  representiner  a  Clearing 
in  a  Brazilian  foreirt.     A  picture  of  interest  and  value. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Adams,  one  of  the  conductors  of 
the  Western  liailioad.  A  very  popular  and  gentlemanly 
ofi&cial. 

Also  a  picture  of  a  Service  of  Plate,  not  long  since  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Adams,  by  tho.se  persons  who  have  experi- 
enced bis  uniform  and  courteous  treatment,  and  witnessed 
it  as  exercised  towards  others. 


REMOVAL. 

Being  now  established  in  our  new  and  spa- 
cious quarters,  we  shall  be  pleased,  at  all  times, 
to  greet  our  friends  and  subscribers.  Finding 
that  our  constantly  increasing  business  demand- 
ed a  more  extended  space  for  mechanical  opera- 
tion, we  have  taken  the  large  building  latt-ly 
known  as  the  Montgomery  House,  Tremont 
Street,  whither  we  have  removed  the  entire  es- 
tablishment connected  with  the  Pictorial  and 
Flag.  Every  department  is  now  under  one  roof 
— publishing  hall,  printing  and  press  room,  com- 
posing room,  bindery,  engraving  department, 
designer's  room,  and  electrotyper's  department. 
We  shall  endeavor,  by  continued  and  renewed 
exertions  to  please  our  patrons  and  the  public,  to 
deserve  the  extended  patronage  this  establish- 
ment has  always  enjoyed. 


NAPOLEON  THE  LITTLE. 

A  correspondent  of  tlie  editor  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  who  has  shaken  hands  with  Louis 
Napoleon,  writes  of  him  in  a  private  letter:  '•  His 
most  remarkable  features  are  his  eyes.  Around 
them  are  many  curious  lines,  indicotive  almost 
of  cunning.  They  are  of  no  particular  color,  are 
almost  vacant  of  speculation,  and  those  who 
know  him  best  represent  him  as  the  most  im- 
penetrable of  men ;  the  great  Hobbs  himself 
could  not  unlock  him." 


Gluason's  Pictorial  Drawinq-Room  Companion. — This 
modid  newspaper  is  published  by  F.  Glenson,  Boston,  at 
*2  00  a  volume,  or  S?4  00  per  annum  ;  single  copies,  ten 
cents — to  be  had  of  A.  Winch,  liG  Chestnut  street,  and  at 
the  newspaper  agencies  thioughout  the  city.  To  talk  of 
this  paper  being  ^If-ndio  and  so  on,  is  common  place.  It 
is  the  paper  par  excellenrp.  Kxcelsior  is  written  on  every 
page.  The  vast  expenaiture  of  money  necessary  to  con 
duct  such  a  paper,  the  energy,  enterprise  and  brilliant 
zeal  displayed  from  the  commencement  by  its  talented  and 
enterprising  proprietor,  F.  Gleason.  Ksq.,  entitles  it  to  a 
hberal  support  from  the  public. —  Wcrkly  Jubilee,  P/tila- 
tulphia. 

<    ^  ■  ^    I 

Rather  Questionable. — We  see  it  stated 
that  Bamum  has  engaged  the  Alleghanians,and 
intends  going  to  California  with  them. 


A  Boarding  Housr. — Misery  masquerading 
in  the  clothes  of  comfort. 


FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

For  some  weeks  past  rumors  have  been  rife 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  a  projected 
invasion  of  the  former  country  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon, the  usurping  president  of  France.  There 
was  enough  consistency  in  the  rumor  to  induce 
the  British  government  to  make  active  and  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  the  reception  of  an  ene- 
my, and  to  place  the  kingdom  in  a  resolute  and 
effective  posture  of  defence.  Those  best  ac- 
quainted with  foreign  politics  know  that  Louis 
Napoleon's  only  hope  of  maintaining  his  power 
lies  in  the  prosecution  of  a  popular  war.  He 
owes  his  power  alone  to  the  soldiery,  and  he  can 
hardly  hope  to  retain  their  favor  and  concurrence 
till  he  gives  them  employment,  and  places  his 
military  establishment  on  a  war  footing.  He 
reckons,  too,  on  the  military  spirit  of  the  French 
nation — if  we  can  once  involve  France  in  war, 
reasons  Louis  Napoleon — the  sympathies  of  al- 
most the  entire  population  will  be  interested  in 
the  success  of  their  eagle — for  "  our  country  right 
or  wrong  "  is  a  watchword  as  potent  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  as  it  is  upon  the  western  shores  of 
the  Atlantic. 

But  this  war  must  be  a  popular  war ;  now 
with  what  nation  can  Louis  Napoleon  embroil 
himself  with  a  greater  certainty  of  popularity 
than  with  England  ?  The  English  and  French 
are  ancient  enemies  ;  their  hatred  dates  back  for 
centuries.  The  French  can  never  forget  that  the 
English  have  invaded  their  soil  and  beaten  their 
troops  more  than  once,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  They  never  can  forget  that  Eng- 
lish bayonets  helped  to  restore  to  the  throne  tlie 
wretched  Bourbon  race,  which  had  been  expelled 
ignominiously  from  the  nation.  They  never  can 
forget  the  slaughter  of  their  best  and  bravest 
men  by  English  troops  at  Waterloo.  They  never 
can  forget  that  the  Prince  Regent  sent  Napoleon 
to  die  upon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  and  it  is  even 
a  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  rural  population 
of  France  believe  still  that  the  English  poisoned 
Napoleon.  It  is  true  that  a  pretext  is  wanting 
for  a  war  with  England,  but  what  despot  ever 
waited  long  for  a  pretext,  when  bent  upon  play- 
ing the  costly  game  of  war  ?  The  English,  there- 
fore, were  very  justifiable  in  apprehending  an 
attack  from  Louis  Napoleon.  However,  recent 
advices  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  usurper  has 
recoiled  before  the  firm  attitude  of  England,  and 
perhaps  it  is  left  for  that  country  eventually  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  war  with  the  French. 

One  thing,  however,  seems  certain  ;  though 
Napoleon  does  not  say  explicitly  "  my  voice  is 
still  for  war,"  he  unquestionably  meditates  it,  for 
war  is  his  only  chance  of  prolonging  his  political 
and  perhaps  his  personal  existence.  It  seems 
now  pretty  certain  that  the  usurper  will  make 
his  first  dash  at  Belgium  :  but  it  is  almost  equally 
certain  that  England  will  resist  it,  and  throw  her 
troops  into  the  menaced  country. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  affairs  between 
France  and  England,  and  the  aspect  of  the  rene- 
gade President's  career.  But  time  will  show  us, 
and  we  must  await  its  steady  tread. 


PRESSES   FOR   SALE. 

Wishing  to  supply  our  establishment  with 
more  powerful  presses,  we  desire  to  sell  the  two 
Taylor  Cylinder  Power  Presses  now  in 
use  in  this  oflSce.  The  cost  of  these  presses  was 
$•2500  each.  They  are  almost  new  and  in  per- 
fect running  order,  but  as  they  must  be  removed 
to  make  room  for  more  powerful  ones,  they  will 
be  sold  at  a  bargain.  The  bed  of  each  press 
measures  44  by  56  inches. 


Kind  Notices — It  is  really  very  pleasing  to 
us,  very  gratifying,  to  observe  how  universally 
the  press  throughout  the  country  commends  the 
Pictorial.  Few  persons  except  those  connected 
with  the  printing  business  can  realize  the  expense 
and  labor  requisite  to  produce  the  paper  which 
we  weekly  send  to  our  readers. 


Our  Engravings. — The  observant  reader 
has  already  noticed  the  greatly  improved  char- 
acter of  our  engravings  ;  we  h.avc  nearly  perfected 
this  department  of  the  Pictorial. 


«  ^ » ^  » 


A  Task. — A  cotemporary  sagely  asks  whether 
Hobbs,  the  Yankee  pick-lock  in  London,  couldn't 
be  prevailed  upon  to  obtain  a  lork  from  the  head 
of  steamboat  navigation. 


Very  True. — True  merit,  says  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax,  is  like  a  river — the  deeper  it  is,  the 
less  noise  it  makes. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

We  have  received  from  the  publisher,  George 
P.Putnam,  155  Broadway,  New  York,  a  book 
entitled,  "^  Buckeye  Alrroad :  or,  Wanderings  in 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  ly  iSamvel  S.  Cor."  There 
is  a  freshness  and  readability  about  this  book  that 
commends  itself  to  us  on  the  very  first  page.  It 
is  literally  what  it  purports  to  be — the  world 
abroad  as  seen  by  a  western  man,  and  a  book 
that  will  please  and  instruct,  from  the  original 
manner  in  which  the  writer  has  looked  at  men 
and  manners  by  the  way. 

"  A  Pilgrimage  to  Egypt,  embracing  an  Explo- 
ration of  the  Nile."  This  is  the  title  of  a  book 
sent  us  by  Gould  &  Lincoln,  from  the  pen  of  J. 
V.  C.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  being  notes  of  personal  expe- 
rience lately  jotted  down  by  the  author  in  a  tour 
of  Egypt  and  the  Nile  country.  Mr.  Smith 
drives  a  graphic  pen ;  and,  as  a  traveller,  has 
proved  himself  most  observant  and  well  in- 
formed. 

"  Crimora ;  or.  Lore's  Cross."  We  have  re- 
ceived from  the  author,  G.  Leighton  Ditson, 
Esq.,  author  of  "  Circassia,  or  a  tour  to  the  Cau- 
casus," a  volume  thus  entitled.  In  his  tour  to 
the  Caucasus,  Mr.  Ditson  has  established  a 
fame  as  an  author  that  must  ensure  a  sale  for 
the  present  emanation  from  his  pen,  though  it  is 
less  actual  and  more  ideal  than  the  work  referred 
to.     It  is,  all  in  all,  a  taking  book. 


LOLA  MONTEZ. 

The  debut  of  this  famous  dansense  came  off 
at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  a  few  nights  since. 
It  was  quite  successful.  Lola  danced  modestly 
and  prettily — the  audience  wer  in  the  very  best 
of  humors,  and  very  large  in  numbers.  Lola 
Montez  does  not  boast  so  much  of  a  beautiful 
face  as  she  does  of  expression  and  mental  fire  in 
her  large,  luminous  eyes.  Her  romantic  career 
has  clothed  her  with  a  degree  of  interest  that 
must  make  her  popular  wherever  she  appears ; 
but  aside  from  this  there  is  a  native  peculiarity 
of  manner  and  bearing  that  shows  her  to  be 
above  the  ordinary  class  of  public  performers. 
At  her  debut  she  was  honored  by  a  perfect 
shower  of  bouquets  and  flowers. 


POSTAGE. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no 
letters  are  taken  from  the  post-oflSce  addressed 
to  this  office,  unless  the  postage  is  paid.  There 
are  now  a  large  number  lying  in  the  Boston  post- 
office  declined  by  us  on  this  account.  Among 
them  are  several  from  Lowell,  Concord,  N.  H., 
New  York  city,  Peoria,  111.,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
etc.,  etc.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
adopt  this  rule,  and  we  shall  strictly  adhere  to  it 
in  future.  So  persons  addressing  this  office  and 
desiring  an  answer,  must  not  fail  to  pay  the 
postage. 


•  ^  •  ^  > 


THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Pictorial  is  for  sale  at 
our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodical  agencies 
thioughout  the  country,  comprising _^!'e  hundred 
and  sixty  pages  of  original  reading  matter,  and 
containing  some  six  hundred  superb  engravings, 
altogether  forming  a  splendid  ornament  for  the 
parlor  and  centre-table.  The  volume  is  bound 
in  cloth,  with  gilt  back  and  edges,  and  orna- 
mented sides,  with  a  beautiful  illumined  title- 
page  and  index,  and  sold  for  three  dollars  each. 


Novelette. — We  next  week  commence  a 
deeply  interesting  and  original  novelette  in  the 
"  Flag  of  our  Union."  One  of  the  best  stories 
we  have  yet  published  in  the  paper. 


Subscribe  early. — Those  who  desire  to 
possess  themselves  of  a  complete  .set  of  the  Pic- 
torial for  the  year,  must  subscribe  early,  as  we 
print  only  regular  editions. 


Comparative. — In  Belgium,  every  acre  of 
ground  supports  three  persons.  What  a  popula- 
tion the  United  States  could  maintain  at  that 
rate — not  less  than  7,.'i00.000  000  souls. 


Gleason's  Pictorial. — Every  time  we  look  at  this  splen- 
did sheet,  crowded  with  eletiaur  illustrations  and  choice 
literary  reading,  all  original,  too.  we  wonder  by  what  man- 
ner of  means  any  publisher  can  afford  .^tich  a  sheet  at  the 
low  piiceof  a*;4  '0' — Western  Transcript,  Wanen,  Ohio. 


Good  for  the  Poor. — Wheat  has  fiUen 
lower  in  price  this  winter,  in  England,  than  for 
seventy-two  years  before. 


In  this  city,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Sharp^  Mr.  Moses  Thompson  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  of  Dorchester  ;  Mr.  Albert  S.  Ha- 
ven, of  Springfield,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Carleton. 

Bv  the  same,  Mr.  Benjamin  Rowe  to  Miss  Ann  Curtis, 
and  Mr.  Isaac  Wyatt  to  Miss  Sarah  Kendall — all  of  Law- 
rence, and  all  deaf  mutes. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Christopher  C.  Sanderson  toMis« 
Adeline  B.  Merrick,  of  Hartford.  Ct. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Higgins,  .Mr.  Otis  Bramhall  to  Miss  Ann  M. 
Kelley. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Roberts  to  Miss 
Lydia  .1.  Burnham. 

At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  S.  Ames,  of 
■Wilmington,  to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Oummmgs,  of  Boston. 

At  Salem,  Mr.  Lawson  K.  Gray  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Dennis. 

At  Amlierst,  Rev.  Henr\  M.  Storrs,  of  Lawrence,  to  Miss 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Itev.  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bumap,  Mr.  Luther  J.  Eames  to 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Ho>  t. 

At  Manchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winslow,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Al- 
bion Oilman  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Brown. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sanderson,  Mr.  Theodore 
F.  Ramsdell  to  Miss  Margery  U.  Roberts. 

At  Bangor,  Me.,  Frederick  E.  Shaw,  Esq.,  of  Orland,  to 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Benson. 

At  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  Mr.  John  A. 
Ro^e,  ot  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Cowing. 

At  Norwich,  Ct.,  hy  Rev.  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Call, 
of  Boston,  to  Miss  Emily  P.  Call,  of  West  Cambridge. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Temperance  Reynolds,  57  ;  Mr.  Lein- 
der  E.  Mann, of  Worcester,  34 ;  Mr.  E  LeBar,  23 ;  Mrs.  Sa- 
rah B.  Weeks,  51 ;  Mrs  Eliza  A.  Thatcher,  34  ;  Mr.  Daniel 
Williams  :  Mr.  Edward  F.  AVellman,  •£{. 

At  Charlestown,  Isaac  H.  Richardson,  17. 

At  Chelsea,  Mrs  Nancy  U'oodward,  80. 

At  Dor  hester,  Mi.  Benjamin  Read,  85. 

At  Newton,  Gilbert  M.  Curtis,  18. 

At  Salem,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ri.'ey,  36. 

At  Hingham,  Samuel  Ilobart,  Esq.,  73. 

At  Harvard.  .Mrs.  Estlier  Atherton,  US. 

At  Fuirhaven,  Mrs.  Desire  Grinnell,90. 

At  Middlesex,  .Mrs.  Ann  G.  Sawyer,  28. 

At  FitchbuTg,  .loseph  U.  Dorr,  Esq.,  79. 

At  tall  River,  Dr.  Amory  Glazier,  70. 

At  Ashland,  Mrs.  Itachael  N.  Whitney,  69. 

At  M  ddleboro',  Mr.  Richmond  Chase,  42. 

At  Chestt-r,  Vt.,  Dr.  Natnan  Whiting,  87. 

At  Brunswick,  .Me  ,  Mrs.  Kuth  Starbird.  97. 

At  Bang'>r,  Me.,  Capt.  Jacob  Diuniuiond.  60. 

At  East  Greenwich,  R.  1.,  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Greene,  26. 

At  New  York,  Kev.  Geo.  Dashiell,  84,  formerly  rector  of 
St.  Peter  s  Church,  Baltimore. 

At  Staten  Island,  N.  V.,  Dr.  A.  J   Rand,  33. 

At  Clinton,  N.  \.,  Dr.  Henry  Davis,  81. 

At  Cincinnati,  Mr.  James  Hewes,  of  Lynnfleld,  Ms.,  67. 

At  Savannah,  Ga.,  Hon.  William  ii.  bullock,   77. 

At  Jacksonville,  Fl.,  Nathan  Rice,  Esq.,  uf  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  62. 


— AND — 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


Good  Philosophy. — The  best  way  to  des- 
troy the  wicked,  is  to  make  them  good. 


GLEASON'S    PICTORLAL 

?Dr(tu)tn0^Ko0tn   €ottt;)3amon, 

A  Record  of  the  heantifal  and  usefni  in  Art. 

The  object  of  tblR  paper  \»  to  present,  in  the  moflt  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  tuelange  ol  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  orifd- 
nal  tales,  sketches  and  pofms,  by  the 

BEST  AXSERICAN  AUTHORS. 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  nuni«;rous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  la 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  oi  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  Itcontains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inehe.'i,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.    It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  origi- 
nal miscellany  it  pre'^^ents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  morality,  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ins  up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  itfl 
combined  excellencies. 

TERMS:  $2  00  PER  VOLUME. 
OR   $4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

INVAEIABLT    IN  ADVANCE. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

0°"  One  copy  of  the  Flab  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion,  one  vear, 
for  »5  'no 

The  Pictorial  Drawinr-Room  Companion  may  he  ob- 
tained at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by 

F.   OLF.ASON,  Boston,  Mahs. 

■WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

S.  FRENCH,  151  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 
A.  WINCH,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
BUROES.I,  T.WLOK  &  Co.,  Ill  Baltimore  St..  BftltinoM. 
R.  E.  KnWAI^PS.  11,'i  Main  Sfiwt,  Cincinnati. 
J.  A.  ROTS.  «  Woodward  Avenue.  TVfmil 
E.  K.  WOODWAKb,  cor    4th  and  Chestnut.  St.  I.011I11. 
•.*  Sifhsrriptif>tK<  r^reii'er/  nt  either  of  the  above  plarew 
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[Written  Jbr  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

DOLLY  HAKLAM: 

OR, 

THE    FATHER    AND    CHILD. 

BY    GEO.    CANNING    HIL 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  Into  the  street — into  the  street  with  yon, 
you  young — '' 

The  brutish  woman  who  would  have  finished 
her  more  brutish  sentence  in  the  hearing  of  the 
young  child  for  whose  ears  it  was  intended,  was 
cut  short  in  her  threat  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  child  herself  through  the  door. 

The  room  was  desolate  and  forlorn;  situated 
up  two  flights  of  wooden  steps,  half  lighted  by  a 
couple  of  dirty  windows,  and  provided  with  no 
other  fui-niture  than  that  which  was  essential  to 
absolute  existence.  The  woman  herself  had 
risen  hastily  from  an  old  chest,  and  raised  her 
arm  to  give  greater  impressiveness  to  her  order 
to  the  child.  When,  therefore,  the  door  closed 
on  the  latter,  she  resumed  her  seat  on  the  chest, 
folded  her  arms  about  her  lank  body,  and  com- 
menced rocking  herself  passionately  to  and  fro. 

"  I  wonder  if  she'll  come  back  again  soon 
enough  for  mc — the  little  wretch !"  exclaimed 
the  woman.  "  But  I'll  surely  make  way  with 
her  carcase,  if  she  don't !  She  shall  mind  me — 
yes,  7He!  And  just  as  sure  as  she  brings  back 
no  money,  I'll  be  the  means  of  her  death !  I'll 
surely  kill  her !" 

The  child  chanced  to  be  still  lingering  with- 
out the  door,  and  overheard  what  had  never 
been  intended  for  her  ears ;  it  aroused  feelings 
of  the  deepest  fear  within  her,  and  she  trem- 
blingly hastened  down  the  stairs. 

When  she  reached  the  landing  at^length,  tears 
stood  swimmingly  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  a  shadow 
rested  on  her  beautiful  forehead.  She  was  a 
child  of  simple  and  rare  beauty.  And  though 
all  the  rags  in  the  court  had  been  thrown  on 
her,  and  she  had  been  all  the  time  surrounded 
with  filth,  and  squalor,  and  obscurity,  yet  there 
was  an  expression  of  subdued  sweetness  in  her 
countenance  that  betrayed  her  entire  story.  It 
spoke  of  unuttered  wrong — bitter,  burning,  cruel 
wrong,  at  the  hands  of  some  one.  And  it  gleamed, 
too,  with  a  hopeful  light,  as  if  there  yet  remained 
something  bright  to  her  vision  even  amid  the 
darkness  that  engulfed  her.  But  her  vision 
must  have  been  an  angel's.  How  shall  we  say 
it  was  not  1 

As  soon  as  she  set  her  foot  on  the  pavement, 
she  walked  rapidly  away  from  the  place  that 
contained  for  her  so  many  troublesome  associa- 
tions and  memories.  Reaching  at  length  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  she  retreated 
modestly  to  an  unoccupied  doorway,  and  from 
that  position  contemplated  the  tides  of  human 
passers  that  swept  by  her.  Boys  occasionally 
stopped  short  in  their  running,  and  gazed  with 
looks  of  earnest  and  sympathetic  inquiry  upon 
her,  then  walked  slowly  by.  Youthful  misses, 
out  on  their  afternoon  walk,  eagerly  gazing  in 
at  all  the  brilliantly  ornamented  shop-windows, 
did  not  fail  to  observe  her  lone  look  in  the  de- 
serted doorway,  and  their  faces  at  once  ex- 
pressed the  sympathy  that  was  suddenly  excited 
in  her  behalf  Even  finely  dressed  ladies  cast 
glances  of  deep  interest  on  her,  and  more  than 
one  was  obliged  to  wrestle  severely  with  her  dis- 
position to  ask  her  her  name,  before  she  could 
resolve  to  pass  on  without  putting  the  interroga- 
tory. 

I'oor   girl !     Alone,  not  shut  out  from  pity, 

yet  every  one  shunning  thee  from  no  other  mo- 
tive but  pride  !  IIow  hardly  does  the  world 
deal  wiih  such  as  thee  ! 

After  standing  in  this  position  as  long  as  she 
dared,  and  not  advancing  to  ask  alms  from  any, 
she  dropped  into  the  moving  life-stream  and 
was  borne  away. 

In  the  space  of  about  three  hours,  she  reached 
the  top  of  the  second  llight  of  steps  again, 
whence  she  saw  the  door  of  her  home.  She  was 
weeping,  and  her  feet  looked  very  red  and  sore. 
She  had  received  no  money  as  the  fruit  of  the 
alms-begging  expedition  upon  which  she  had 
been  driven,  and  the  consequences  were  fearful 
in  her  contemplation.  Ko,  poor  child  !  she  had 
not  even  had  the  courage  to  ask  a  passer  even 
once  for  alms.  Her  heart  was  full  to  bursting ; 
and  a  deadly  fear  trembled  through  all  her 
limbs. 

It  was  now  quite  twilight,  and  the  child  was 
still  standing  on  the  stair-landing,  doubting 
whether  it  were  safe  to  go  in.    Ever  and  anon 


audible  sobs  escaped  her,  and  crystal  tears  drip- 
ped to  the  floor.  She  softly  moved  up  to  the 
door  and  listened.  No  sound.  She  laid  her 
head  against  the  door,  and  listened,  if  possible, 
more  intently.    Not  even  a  rustle  startled  her. 

"  0,  what  will  she  do  to  me,  because  I've  got 
her  no  money  ?''  whispered  the  child  to  herself, 
the  contortions  of  her  features  betraying  the 
sorrsw  that  was  working  within  her  heart. 
"  She  said  she  would  kill  me,  if  I  brought  her 
back  nothing  ;  and  now  she  will  kill  me  !" 

Some  sudden  impulse,  unaccountable  in  any 
mind  but  tlie  innocent  one  of  a  child,  must  have 
seized  her ;  for  she  instantly  caught  hold  of  the 
door-latch,  raised  it,  and  went  in. 

Though  it  was  twilight,  and  though  the  dirty 
windows  did  all  they  could  towards  darkening 
the  room  entirely,  yet  there  remained  sufficient 
light  to  enable  the  child  to  observe  with  dis- 
tinctness anything  there.  She  advanced  to  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  looked  around  through 
her  tears.  She  was  not  mistaken.  There  sat 
the  old  woman  upon  the  chest  near  the  bed,  her 
arms  tightly  folded  about  her. 

The  child  was  at  no  loss  to  reconcile  her  pres- 
ent silence  with  her  conduct  on  previous  occa- 
sions, and  at  the  first  moment  suspected  that 
her  benefactress — if  such  she  were — was  under 
an  influence  that  held  quite  a  common  sway 
over  her.  Yet  she  deemed  it  the  part  of  pru- 
dence first  to  acquaint  her  with  her  failure  to 
collect  any  money  by  street-begging,  and  said : 

"  I  haven't  brought  you  any  money  to-night  " 

This  confession  was  followed  by  an  outbreak 
of  her  childish  feelings,  during  which  she  sobbed 
convulsively,  while  her  tears  rained  to  the  floor. 

"  I  am  afraid  to  beg — people  stare  at  me  so," 
continued  she,  amid  her  tears  and  rising  emo- 
tion. "  I  haven't  brought  home  anything  at  all ! 
I  am  afraid  to  beg  in  the  streets !" 

And  then  she  stood  and  gave  way  to  another 
outbreak  of  her  feelings.  When  this  was  some- 
what over,  she  looked  up  at  the  woman,  who 
still  sat  on  the  chest  with  her  arms  tightly  fold- 
ed. She  did  not  utter  a  word  in  reply  to  her. 
She  did  not  speak.  The  child  approached  still 
nearer  to  her  ;  still  she  answered  not.  She  called 
her  by  name  ;  but  yet  no  answer. 

This  seemed  strange  to  the  girl,  for  the  wo- 
man's eyes  were  opened  widely  upon  her,  and 
she  knew  that  she  must  be  well  aware  of  her 
presence.  A  feeling — half  of  fear,  and  half  of 
impulse — seized  the  child.  She  ran  close  to  the 
side  of  her  protectress,  and  took  hold  of  her 
arm.  She  shook  it,  and  called  her  again  by 
name.  Still  the  woman  answered  nothing,  and 
still  she  kept  her  eyes  glaringly  open  upon  her 
protege. 

Again  and  again  the  latter  shook  her  by  the 
arm,  and  wished  to  know  if  she  were  awake, 
and  if  anything  ailed  her.  She  received  no  re- 
ply. Still  that  same  stolid,  brutish  look  of  the 
eyes — the  same  sensual  cast  of  expression  upon 
the  countenance.  She  lifted  one  of  her  arms. 
It  fell  again  like  lead  in  her  lap.  The  old  wo- 
man was  dead !  She  had  died  suddenly  in  a  fit. 
The  desolate  child  uttered  a  shriek,  and  with 
many  lamentations  threw  her  head  upon  the  lit- 
tle cot  she  was  accustomed  to  occupy  beside  the 
other.     She  felt  that  she  was  all  alone. 


CHAPTER  II. 

B.^CK,  back  into  the  fresh  country  the  youth- 
ful creature  was  going  in  company  with  a  be- 
nevolent lady  who  had  heard  of  her  peculiar 
case,  and  was  anxious  to  do  what  lay  in  her 
power  to  relieve  her.  This  lady  had,  on  in- 
quiry, learned  that  the  child's  name  was  Dolly, 
and  that  was  all  the  child  herself  knew  respect- 
ing it.  So  she  resolved  to  superadd  her  own 
surname,  and  henceforth  to  have  her  called  only 
Dolly  Loveland. 

Mrs.  Loveland  had  become  accidentally  ac- 
quainted with  the  alarming  situation  of  the 
child,  and  of  course  wasdeejily  interested  in  her 
fate.  This  acquaintance  was  first  acquired 
through  intelligence  conveyed  by  a  friend,  which 
friend  she  instantly  employed  to  assist  her  in 
carrying  out  her  final  purpose  respecting  one 
whom  she  deemed  every  way  so  worthy  of  char- 
ity. Accordingly,  Mrs.  Loveland  resolved,  after 
holding  an  interview  with  the  child,  to  procure 
for  her  a  permanent  home,  cither  with  herself  or 
some  otlur  one  of  her  worthy  acquaintance; 
although  she  did  not  doubt  from  the  first  that 
she  should  soon  grow  into  such  favor  with  the 
girl,  as  to  come  to  the  resolution  of  adopting 
her  as  her  own. 

It  was   a  clear  and   balmy  morning   in    the 


month  of  June.  Liitlc  Dolly  sat  on  the  scat  of 
the  stage-coach  by  the  side  of  her  newly  found 
mother,  her  gladdened  eyes  wandering  v/ildly 
over  the  changing  landscape.  She  gazed  off 
over  glassy  meadovi'.s,  greener  than  beds  of  em- 
erald. She  watched  with  delight  the  meander- 
ing brooks,  cutting  up  the  velvety  sward  as  if 
with  Damascus  blades.  There  was  an  exhilara- 
tion in  the  morning  air,  that  drove  out  of  her 
brain  all  the  foggy  fears  and  doubts  of  days 
just  gone,  and  inspired  her  with  a  new  flow  of 
spirits. 

Her  benefactress  viewed  this  change  in  the 
young  girl's  heart  with  manifest  delight.  She 
could  not  have  been,  indeed,  so  much  a  stranger 
to  the  workings  of  children's  hearts,  as  to  be  ig- 
norant of  the  change,  or  of  its  certain  cause. 
She  therefore  watched  the  sunshine  that  kept 
brightening  and  spreading  over  the  child's  coun- 
tenance, and  tried  in  vain  to  divine  the  thoughts 
that  were  then  going  on  within.  She  only  knew 
they  must  be  thoughts  of  joy,  and  inwardly 
prayed  she  might  hereafter  know  none  others. 

Her  little  heart  danced  as  she  saw  the  lambs 
gambolling  in  the  green  pastures,  and  she  turned 
inquiringly  to  her  benefactress,  as  if  asking 
whether  she  could  not  be  allowed  to  roam  as 
freely  as  they.  How  sweetly  fresh  came  up  the 
fragrance  of  the  roadside  flowers  to  her  nostrils  ; 
while  she  appeared  to  desire  nothing  so  much 
as  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  gathering  them 
by  the  apron  full.  She  was  all  alive  with  the 
joy  created  by  the  many  new  sights,  and  sounds, 
and  savors.  And  when  her  heart  seemed  full  to 
very  overflow  with  the  pleasure  slie  was  so  freely 
drinking  in,  she  turned  looks  of  the  most  inno- 
cent and  heartfelt  gratitude  upon  her  newly 
found  mother. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  occupied  in 
this  journey.  It  was  a  long  ride,  and  for  little 
Dolly  a  tedious  one.  It  was  something  new  for 
her,  who  had  all  her  life,  so  far  at  least  as  she 
knew  of  it,  been  confined  within  the  dingy  walls 
of  a  single  room,  or  the  narrow  precincts  of  a 
wretched  court. 

When  they  finally  reached  their  journey's  end, 
however,  no  words  seemed  intensive  enough  to 
express  the  child's  delight  with  her  new  home. 
It  was  a  sweet  and  secluded  spot — a  little  brown 
cottage,  surrounded  with  shrubbery,  and  a  shin- 
ing brook  swimming  through  a  distant  meadow. 
She  ran  at  once  to  the  yard,  where  a  flock  of 
tame  doves  came  to  greet  her,  saluting  her  with 
all  manner  of  affectionate  sounds.  The  poultry 
crowded  tamely  about  her,  thinking  she  must 
have  come  to  feed  them  for  the  night. 

Then  there  was  a  nice  little  garden,  with  rows 
of  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  keeping  guard 
over  the  path  that  conducted  to  the  summer- 
house  at  the  further  end.  And  the  bean-vines 
were  coming  up  so  bravely,  and  clinging  so  faith- 
fully to  their  slender  poles.  And  the  squash- 
vines  would  ere  long  show  bright  yellow  blows 
among  their  large,  fan-like  leaves.  And  the 
grass  was  so  green,  and  fresh,  and  inviting,  all 
about  the  summer-house.  And  a  large  grape- 
vine clambered  over  one  side  of  it  so  lovingly, 
while  a  generous  basalt  rose  hastened  to  meet  it 
from  the  other.  O,  what  delicious  views  pre- 
sented themselves  through  the  vista  among  the 
dark  maples  and  chestnuts !  How  peacefully 
the  cows  grazed  in  the  broad  pasture  beyond ! 

Dolly  had  in  a  moment  entirely  forgotten  the 
place  from  which  she  was  taken,  and  all  the  ter- 
rible associations  that  thickened  and  darkened 
around  it.  She  found  herself  placed  on  a  sud- 
den in  a  new  world.  New  elements  entered  into 
her  being,  new  sights  charmed  her  vision,  new 
sounds  delighted  her  ears.  A  clear  atmosphere 
surrounded  her.  She  breathed  freer,  deeper, 
purer.  Her  thoughts  became  renovated.  Her 
life  was  to  begin  at  this  point  all  anew. 

The  life  of  the  child  at  this  charming  seclu- 
sion was  only  a  life  of  pleasure.  Yet  had  she 
to  learn  that  there  were  stern  duties  to  perform 
in  this  world,  and  she  was  likewise  taught  to  re- 
gard them  as  only  objects  of  pleasure.  None  so 
willing  as  little  Dolly  Loveland  to  learn  what 
was  required  of  her  to  learn. 

From  first  taking  instruction  at  the  hands  of 
her  benefactiess,  she  grew  forward  enough  to  be 
sent  daily  to  the  village  school — not  far  distant 
— where  she  did  not  fail  to  make  rapid  advance- 
ment in  her  studies,  and  to  win  her  way  at  once 
in  the  deep  affections  of  her  schoolmates.  At 
her  books,  as  she  grew  older,  she  was  always 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  kind  Mrs.  Love- 
land ;  and  to  every  inquiry  she  made  there  was 
always  ready  some  answer  calculated  to  favor 
the  cause  of  her  thorough  education. 


Little  Dolly  soon  grew  to  be  quite  a  sc  olar, 
and  withal  quite  a  girl.  Already  she  attracted 
the  observation  of  the  visitors,  who  each  summer 
resorted  to  the  village,  many  of  whom  were  not 
altogoiher  unknown  to  Mrs.  Loveland.  She  in 
truth  became  in  time  the  topic  of  their  conver- 
sation, and  the  subject  of  their  admiration. 

Mrs.  Loveland  was  by  no  means  displeased 
with  the  good  results  she  already  saw  of  her 
well-timed  interference  in  the  child's  behalf. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  many  years  after  Dolly  first  went  be- 
neath the  roof  of  Mrs.  Loveland,  and  in  that 
time  great  changes  had  occurred  in  her.  She 
was  now  grown  a  tall  and  well  informed  young 
lady,  whose  personal  cliarms  were  everywhere 
felt.  Her  presence  seemed  to  bear  some  secret 
spell  with  it,  attracting  wherever  she  went. 

It  came  time,  one  morning  in  September,  for 
Mrs.  Loveland  to  fulfil  an  engagement  made 
long  previous,  to  visit  a  relative  in  one  of  the 
western  cities.  She  had  always  determined  to 
take  Dolly  along  with  her,  and  now  they  were 
all  ready  to  make  the  start. 

The  stage  was  standing  at  the  gate,  and  both 
were  hurrying  down  the  walk  to  take  their  seats. 
Mrs.  Loveland  was  much  excited,  and  the  nov- 
elty of  the  excursion  sent  much  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  blood  into  Dolly's  checks. 
They  entered,  and  the  coach  rolled  away. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  at  the  house  Mrs. 
Loveland's  friend  and  relative,  they  were  invited 
to  a  select  soiree,  in  company  with  other  friends. 
There  Dolly,  by  her  artless  and  gentle  de- 
meanor, attracted  many  hearts.  Mrs.  Loveland 
chanced  to  be  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman, 
who,  on  hearing  her  speak  of  her  adopted  child 
in  connection  with  her  name,  Dolly,  tremu- 
lously remarked  that  he  once  had  a  daughter  by 
that  name. 

"  She  died  ?"  said  Mrs.  Loveland,  inquiringly. 

"  She  was  wrecked  on  board  the  steamer , 

while  coming  up  from  New  Orleans,"  he  replied. 

"  And  how  long  since  could  that  be,  pray  ?" 

"  It  must  be  quite  fifteen  years  since,"  said  he. 
"  Dolly  was  quite  a  babe,  only  about  two  years 
old,  and  her  mother  was  with  her  at  the  time. 
The  boat  encountered  one  of  those  river  '  saw- 
yers,' and  was  wrecked  too  quickly  to  allow  all 
to  provide  for  their  safety." 

Mrs.  Loveland  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. 

"At  that  time,  her  mother  and  poor  Dolly 
were  drowned,"  continued  he. 

"  But  were  the  bodies  recovered  V  pursued 
Mrs.  Loveland,  growing  deeply  interested. 

"  That  of  the  child's  mother  was,"  said  he. 

"But  the  child's  ■?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Loveland. 

"  Was  never  found,"  he  replied.  "  Undoubt- 
edly it  was  washed  far  down  the  river  in  the 
rapid  stream,  and  lost  forever." 

"  You  never  heard  of  your  child's  body  after 
that  terrible  event  ?"  said  Mrs.  Loveland. 

"  Never,"  answered  he. 

"  Was  her  dress  at  all  peculiar  on  that  night  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Loveland. 

"  I  only  remember  that  she  had  about  her  neck 
a  string  of  pearls  that  I  had  purchased  for  her." 

And  he  looked  excitedly  into  the  counte- 
nance of  Mrs.  Loveland,  as  if  he  sought  to  know 
what  she  would  say  next.  But  the  lady  was 
possessed  of  much  discretion,  and  after  a  few 
trifling  remarks,  she  invited  him  to  call  at  the 
residence  of  her  friend,  on  the  morrow.  The 
gentleman,  however,  was  too  deeply  excited  with 
what  had  fallen  from  her  lips  to  wait  until  that 
time,  and  persisted  in  her  revealing  all  she  knew 
to  him  at  that  moment.  She  said  she  knew 
nothing,  only  that  Y>o\\y—her  Dolly— was  like- 
wise possessed  of  a  string  of  pearls,  which  she 
had  when  she  adopted  her.  And  tliercu|)on  Mrs. 
Loveland  reviewed  the  entire  history  of  Dolly, 
so  far  as  it  had  been  given  to  her. 

"  Show  me  the  pearls  !"  exclaimed  he,  almost 
in  a  frenzy. 

"  Should  you  know  if  they  were  the  same  ones 
you  once  purchased  Y' 

"  Assuredly  I  should,"  replied  he. 

The  pearls  were  produced.  He  recognized 
them  beyond   all  doubt  as  his  former  purchase. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  one  such  as  pen 
cannot  describe.  The  child — the  young  lady, 
was  the  daughter  of  this  gentleman. 

It  was  not  long  after  when  the  nujitials  of 
Mr.  Harlam  and  Mrs.  Loveland  were  celebrated, 
and  father,  child  and  mother  all  returned  to  the 
secluded  spot  whore  Dolly  had  imbibed  her  first 
ideas  of  happiness. 
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MRS.  MOWATT. 

This  lady  has  been  winning  fresh  laurels  in 
her  profession  at  the  Howard  Athenieum  lately. 
The  play  of  "  Ingomar,"  the  plot  of  which  we 
have  before  sj.okon  of  in  these  columns,  hus  pro- 
duced a  most  decided  cfiect  in  tliis  city.  Mr. 
Marshall,  as  "  The  Savage,"  has  disjilayed  a  most 
perfect  conception  of  the  authors  idea,  and  Mrs. 
Mowatt,  as  the  pure,  innocent,  devoted  "  Parthe- 
nia,"  has  only  the  more  poetized  the  poet's 
original.  The  play  altogether  lias  j)roved  most 
singularly  captivating  and  successful,  and  has 
been  performed  night  after  night  to  crowded  and 
delighted  audiences.  Mrs.  Mowatt  is  a  great 
favorite  in  Boston,  and,  indeed,  where  is  she 
not  so  ? 
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AiMERK^AIV  CLOCKS. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Annual  of  Science  and  Dis- 
covery that  sucli  is  the  perfection  to  which  the 
manufacture  of  clocks  has  been  carried  in  Con- 
necticut, that  timepieces,  warranted  to  keep 
good  reckoning,  arc  sold  for  sixty  cents,  at 
wholesale,  and  for  one  dollar  at  retail.  The 
works  are  all  of  brass,  made  by  machinery.  At 
the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Jerome,  of  New  Haven, 
eight  hundred  of  these  articles  can  be  produced 
per  day.  Wooden  clocks,  but  comparatively  few 
years  since,  sold  for  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars. 


Madagascar. — A  late  arrival  from  Madag.is- 
car  reports  the  death  of  its  contumacious  cjuccn, 
after  the  defeat  and  degradation  of  the  flower  of 
her  army,  in  a  contest  with  a  belligerent  chief, 
in  Novcmbir  last.  The  queen  was  a  bitter  ene- 
my of  the  Christians,  and  her  persecutions  of 
the  native  converts  would  have  been  unendur- 
able, had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  her 
sou  in  mitigating  their  severity. 

Sensitive. — Pipe-bowls,  in  the  form  of  liber- 
ty caps,  are  forbidden  things  in  the  French  re- 
public. Twelve  boxes  filled  with  pipes,  of  which 
the  heads  were  made  in  the  shape  of  the  bonnet 
rogue,  orborc  likenesses  of  Danton,  Robespierre, 
or  red  republican  leaders,  were  lately  seized  by 
the  French  police  on  the  premises  of  a  pipe- 
maker  at  St.  Omar.  The  manufacturer  is  to  be 
prosecuted. 
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Important,  if  True. — Under  this  head  the 
New  York  Express  states,  that  letters  from 
Paris  announce  that  the  British  government  has 
officially  informed  the  French  government  that 
the  moment  a  French  soldier  is  sent  across  the 
Belgian  territory,  the  city  of  Antwerp  and  the 
forts  on  the  Scheldt  will  be  occupied  with  an 
English  army  of  ten  thousand  men. 


DiABOLiCAi,. — During  the  absence  of  J.  B. 
Chillon  and  wife  from  their  house,  in  New  Or- 
leans, in  the  evening,  their  slave  girl  Mary  was 
murdered,  and  $1100  in  cash  stolen.  Mary's 
windpipe  was  slit  with  a  razor,  and  near  her 
corpse  was  found  a  yellow  handkerchief,  which 
was  identified  as  belonging  to  a  painter  who  was 
at  work  on  the  house  a  fortnight  before. 


SiNGDLAR. — The  inhabitants  of  the  Marian 
Islands,  when  they  were  discovered  by  Magellan 
in  l.'>21,  had,  till  that  time,  never  seen  fire,  and 
expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  at  it.  They 
believed  it  to  be  an  animal  which  fi.xed  itself 
upon  wood  and  fed  upon  it,  and  when  approach- 
ing so  near  as  to  be  burnt,  they  thought  they 
were  bit  by  it. 


Fatal  Affray. — In  New  York,  recently, 
Henry  Hall  attempted  to  pass  from  an  oyster 
saloon  without  paying  his  scot;  a  scuffle  ensued 
between  him  and  John  Gilroy,  the  proprietor, 
the  latter  was  bit  in  the  arm,  the  wound  morti- 
fied and  he  died.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
accordingly. 


Tiucic  OF  THE  Trade. — Women  are  so  fond 
of  buying  "wet  goods,"  that  a  dealer  in  Grand 
strett  hires  four  boys  by  the  year  for  the  express 
purpose  of  throwing  dirty  water  on  his  lawns 
and  linens.  Making  "  damaged  goods  "  has  be- 
come a  regular  business  up  town. 


For  Mechanical  Pdri'os.es. — A  man  in 
Maine  applied  for  two  gallons  of  rum  for  "  me- 
chanical purposes."  "  For  what  mechanical  pur- 
poses ;"  asked  the  agent.  "  For  raising  a  barn,'' 
was  the  reply. 
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Worth  Trying — Never  retire  at  night  with- 
out being  wiser  than  when  you  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  having  learned  something  during  the  day. 


Ulaiisibe   ©atljcrings. 

Over  $36,000  were  expended  on  the  AVashing- 

ton  Monument  during  the  last  year. 

A  new  town  in  Flvinouth  County,  which  has 
been  sliced  oil' from  Kochester,  is  called  Marion. 

Money  sent  through  the  French  post  office  is 
taxed  two  per  cent,  by  the  government. 

A  person  writing  an  anonymous  note  is  like  a 
puppy  inside  of  an  enclosure,  barking  at  you 
with  his  nose  under  the  gate. 

According  to  the  Tiailway  Times,  all  the  rail- 
roads now  on  earth  have  cost  the  enormous  sum 
of  £447,780,000,  or  $2,2.38,940,000. 

The  Louisiana  U.  S.  Senators,  Messrs.  Soule 
and  Benjamin,  are  both  foreigners.  Tlie  former 
was  born  in  France,  and  the  latter  in  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  said  that  David  Jane,  the  celebrated 
"  Expectorant  and  Hair  Tonic  "  doctor  has  jire- 
scnted  Kossuth  with  $25,000. 

Thirty-two  sleigh  loads  of  ladies  joined  in  the 
procession  at  the  late  temperance  convention  at 
Albany. 

The  miserable  Haynau  is  in  constant  danger 
of  violence  wherever  he  travels.  At  Hanover  a 
mob  attacked  his  hotel. 

The  expenses  of  taking  the  7th  census  will 
amount  to  Sl,r)00,000,  exclusive  of  the  printing 
which  is  yet  to  be  ordered  by  (Congress. 

A  fellow  whipped  his  wife  in  Indianapolis,  for 
which  he  was  rode  on  a  rail  and  ducked  in  a 
pond.     He  promised  never  to  do  t!ie  like  again. 

Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  re- 
cently paid  from  the  Sub-Treasury  to  parties 
connected  with  the  Mexican  indemnity. 

It  is  said  that  1.57,000  bujliels  of  coal  were 
sunk  by  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
Ohio  river. 

A  Mr.  Shaw  has  recovered  of  the  town  of 
Northampton  $.3000,  for  injuries  sustained  in 
consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  highway. 

There  are  133  German  p.apers  published  in 
the  Unircd  States,  the  oldest  of  which,  published 
in  Pennsylvania,  has  been  established  63  years. 

French  rifles  will  kill  a  man  at  a  distance  of 
l.'iOO  yards.  It  was  with  such  implements  that 
the  French  conquered  Algeria. 

Monsieur  Pcrin,  the  inventor  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  jEronautics,  is  in  Boston,  having  recent- 
ly arrived  from  France.  He  claims  that  he  can 
navigate  the  air  in  any  direction. 

Of  8,000,000  acres  of  tillable  land  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  0,000,000  belong  to  citizens 
and  peasants.  The  number  of  large  estates  is 
very  small. 

A  young  Irish  girl  was  killed  at  New  Orleans, 
a  few  days  ago,  by  the  explosion  of  a  kitchen 
range  boiler,  a  fragment  of  which  struck  her  in 
the  forehead,  mangling  her  frightfully. 

The  journeymen  cigar-makers  of  Connecticut 
have  asked  Congress  for  a  duty  of  forty  cents 
per  pound  on  all  German  tobacco,  instead  of  an 
ad  valorem  duty. 

A  new  census  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  just 
been  completed,  and  the  population  is  ascertain- 
ed to  be  12,498,  which  is  an  increase  of  1108 
since  the  spring  of  1850. 

A  little  child  of  James  Madison,  of  Somer- 
ville,  died  in  conse([uence  of  the  carelessness  of 
an  apothecary,  who  put  up  morphine  instead  of 
quinine  ordered  in  the  prescription. 

A  boy  in  Tiverton  has  been  fined  $3  and  costs 
for  whipping  his  schoolmaster,  because  the  lat- 
ter tried  to  prevent  his  breaking  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  school. 

The  citizens  of  Springfield  have  decided  in 
favor  of  applying  for  a  city  charter,  and  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  prepare  it,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  application  to  the  legislature  for  its 
passage. 

The  town  of  Hcrmon,  Me.,  adjoining  the  city 
of  Bangor,  at  their  annual  meeting,  declared  the 
Maine  li(iuor  law  oppressive  and  unjust;  and  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  abolished  the  agency 
in  that  town. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  will  send 
out,  on  the  first  of  May  next,  a  ship  from  Balti- 
more or  Norfolk,  witli  emigrants  to  Liberia, 
(iuito  a  number  are  making  arrangements  to  go 
in  her. 

The  father  of  President  Fillmore  is  a  Meth- 
odist preacher,  and  is  at  this  lime  Presiding 
Elder  in  a  Conference  District  in  New  York, 
gray  with  years  and  reverently  pious,  loved  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  him. 

The  amount  of  California  gold  dust  received 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  from  New  York,  dur- 
ing tlie  year  1851,  was  a'oout  nineti/  tons!  Tlie 
mint  consumes  annually  about  700  tons  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  in  its  operations. 

Hon.  Alexander  Duncan,  several  years  in 
Congress  from  the  Cincinnati  district,  (")liio,  was 
drowned  on  the  2d  inst.,  while  attempting  to 
draw  from  the  water  a  duck  he  had  shot  a  few 
miles  from  homo. 

Brigham  Knajip,  of  Sutton,  a  wealthy  farmer, 
and  a  bachelor,  was  found  dead  ou  the  9th  inst., 
with  his  throat  cut  and  his  arms  gashed.  He 
was  of  intemperate  habits,  yet  many  believe  he 
was  murdered. 

On  Wednesday  week,  in  Lowell,  a  grocer 
named  E.  M.  Kice  Cummitted  suicide  by  hang- 
ing himself.  His  uncle  cut  the  body  down.  A 
physician  bled  Kim.  He  brcatlied  and  continued 
alive  until  the  Friday  morning  foUowing,  when 
he  died,  twenty-two  hours  after  his  body  was 
first  discovered. 


JForcign   iHiBccUang. 

The  Batemen  Children  have  been  playing  with 
great  eclat  at  Batii,  England. 

Bobert  Blackwood,  one  of  the  famous  Edin- 
burgh firm,  has  recently  died.  He  was  in  the 
44th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  Darmstadt  Chamber  the  law  re-estab- 
lishing ca])ital  punishment  has  been  carried  by 
a  majority  of  two. 

AVhen  the  late  Marshal  Sonlt  was  in  Spain, 
he  rifled  the  Spanish  galleries  of  some  of  their 
finest  pictures.  His  famous  collection  is  to 
be  sold  at  auction  in  Paris,  by  order  of  his 
executors. 

A  party  of  Americans  in  London,  at  the  head 
of  whom  arc  Howard  I'aul,  the  American  au- 
thor, and  Josh  Silsbee,  the  comedian,  are  fitting 
out  for  a  trip  to  Switzerland,  it  being  their  in- 
tention to  ascend  Mont  Blanc. 

A  gentleman  of  Edinburgh  recently  purchased 
an  anticjuc  bust,  which  [purports  to  be  that  of 
Antonia  Augusta,  the  second  daughter  of  Marc 
Antony  and  the  celebrated  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus. 

Mr.  Weed  says,  in  a  letter  fi-om  France: 
"During  a  journey  of  five  weeks  through  this 
country,  I  liavc  not  seen  five  drunken  persons  — 
indeed,  I  cannot  remember  but  one  decided  case, 
and  1/et  evtri/  one  diMs!'^ 

Braham,  now  in  his  87th  year,  has  been  sing- 
ing in  London.  He  sang  among  other  of  his 
old  favorites,  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay.''  It  seems 
to  have  been  an  occasion  of  painful  curiosity 
rather  than  satisfaction. 

From  the  report  of  the  gardener  to  whose 
care  the  trees  of  the  Crystal  Palace  wei-e  en- 
trusted, it  .seems  that  the  old  elms  under  the 
glass  shade,  so  far  from  being  injured  by  their 
confinement,  have  increased  in  their  branches 
from  six  to  seven  feet. 

The  President  of  the  French  Bepublic  has 
just  sent  a  sum  of  10,000  francs  to  M.  L,  Fou- 
cault,  author  of  several  works  on  light  and  elec- 
tricity, and  inventor  of  the  system  of  using  the 
pendulum  to  demonstrate  the  movement  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  Weed  writes  from  Genoa,  that,  as  the 
portrait  of  Columbus  was  destroyed  in  the  re- 
cent confl.igration  of  the  Library  at  Washing- 
ton, the  American  Consul  at  Genoa  is  endeav- 
oring to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  oirly  original  in 
existence,  which  belongs  to  a  family  in  that  city. 

The  powder  magazine  at  Louden  exploded  on 
the  24th  ult.  The  shock  shattered  several 
thousand  panes  of  glass  in  the  city  of  Stock- 
holm, particular!}'  in  the  palace.  The  magazine 
contained  2800  pounds  of  powder.  Loss  esti- 
mated at  1 1 5,000  thalers.  Two  bodies  have 
been  found  among  the  ruins. 


0anbg  of  ©olir. 


Misery  requires  action  ;  happiness  repose. 

An   honest  man  takes  delight  in  doing 

good. 

Ill  deeds  are  doubled  with  a  single  evil 

word. 

Beware   of  all   mental  intoxication  and 

phantasties. 

A  tear  is  an  oath  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 

to  repent  and  reform. 

Words  from  the  mouth  die  in  the  ears  ; 

but  words  from  the  breast,  stay  there. 

No  manner  of  speaking  is  so  offensive  as 

giving  praise  and  closing  with  an  exception. 

The  love  of  ruling  and  the  love  of  accumu- 
lation, are  the  two  furies  which  torment  man- 
kind beyond  all  others. 

Do  not  think  yourself  polished  until  you 

have  leai-ned  to  speak  and  act  on  all  occasions 
so  as  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others. 

There  is  a  great  wantabout  all  Cliristians 

who  have  not  suffered.  Some  flowers  must  be 
broken  or  bruised  before  they  emit  any  fragrance. 

Fashionable  society  has  but  two  faults — 

first  in  being  hollow-headed;  and  secondly,  hol- 
low-hearted. 

The  life   of   charity   consists    in    man's 

thinking  well  of  others,  and  desiring  good  to 
others,  and  perceiving  joy  in  himself  at  the  sal- 
vation of  otliers. 

No   young    lady,   who   ever  expects   to 

become  a  wife  and  mother,  has  received  a  fin- 
ished education,  until  she  has  qualified  herself 
to  take  the  charge  of  a  family. 

Deal  gently  with  those  who  stray.    Draw 

back  by  love  and  persuasion.  A  kiss  "is  worth 
a  thousand  kick<.  A  kind  word  is  more  valua- 
ble to  the  lost,  than  a  mine  of  gold. 

A  large  farm,  without   skill,  capital  and 

industry,  is  a  plague  to  its  owner.  It  is  like 
what  somebody  said  of  self-righteousness,  the 
more  you  have  of  it  the  worse  you  are  off. 

- — —The  old  Spaniards  were  wont  to  engrave 
on  their  blades,  "  Never  draw  me  without  reason, 
never  sheathe  me  without  honor."  Lord  Mahon 
well  says  that  this  might  with  truth  and  aptness 
have  adorned  the  sword  of  Washington. 

As  in  the  natural   world,  the  shadow  on 

the  dial-plate  cannot  be  turned  backward,  so  in 
the  moral  world,  the  wheeh  of  Oivine  Providence 
(■  iutiot  be  retarded,  but  are  rollinj  onward,  and 
nothing  can  effectually  oppose  them,  or  hinder 
the  accomplishmentof  the  purposes  of  Almighty 
power,  wisdom  and  love. 


Mux's  m\o. 


When  you  see  two  persons  engaged  in  private 
conversation,  bolt  between  and  listen  attentively. 

Punch  says  he  is  preparing  a  bill  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  quotations,  which  he  means  to  lay  be- 
fore parliament  at  an  early  day. 

What  is  the  dift'crencc  between  a  schoolmaster 
and  an  engine-driver?  One  trains  the  mind, 
the  other  minds  the  train. 

Mrs.  Trotwood,  when  about  starting  on  a  voy- 
age to  sea,  objected  to  a  eracic  ship  as  leak- y,  and 
a  cranky  one  as  liable  to  turn  over. 

His  Emperor  has  conferred  on  Chevalier 
Hulscmann  the  order  of  the  "  iron  crown."  Mr. 
Webster  ironed  him  first,  says  the  Post 

Every  theatre  and  place  of  amusement  is 
nightly  filled  to  overflowing  ;  even  the  Art-Union 
is  about  to  draw. 

"  Mr.  Brown,  why  do  you  wear  that  bad  hat  ?" 
"Because,  my  dear  sir,  Mrs.  B.  vows  she  will 
not  go  out  of  the  house  with  me  until  I  get  a 
new  one." 

Magistrate — "What  brought  you  here,  sir?" 
Prisoner — "Two  officers,  please  your  honor." 
Magistrate — "  Then  I  .«u])posc  liquor  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it  !"  Prisoner — "  Yes,  sir,  they 
were  both  drunk." 

"Landlord,"  said  an  exquisite,  "  can  you  ena- 
ble me  from  your  culinary  stores  to  realize  the 
pleasure  of  a  fow  dulcet  murphies,  rendered  in- 
noxious by  ingenious  martyrdom ';"  He  wanted 
a  sweet  potatoc  baked. 

That  was  a  rare  freak  of  the  carpenter  who 
ran  through  the  streets  with  his  hands  about 
three  feet  asunder,  held  up  before  him,  begging 
the  passers-by  not  to  disturb  him,  "as  he  had 
got  the  measure  of  a  doorway  with  him." 

The  first  step  to  love  is  to  play  with  a  cousin. 
There  is  a  "freedom  from  starch"  in  the  inter- 
course of  young  people  of  this  relationship,  that 
ripens  as  naturally  into  affection  as  buds  into 
fruit,  or  tadpoles  into  bull  frogs. 

"John,"  said  a  schoolmaster,  "you  will  soon 
be  a  man,  and  will  have  to  do  business — what  do 
you  suppose  you  will  do  when  you  have  to  write 
letters,  unless  you  learn  to  spell  better?"  "0, 
sir,  I  shall  put  easy  words  in  them." 

Just  before  going  to  bed,  eat  two  pigs' feet  and 
a  fried  pie.  In  less  than  an  hour  you  will  see  a 
snake  larger  than  a  hawser,  devouring  eight 
blue-haired  children,  who  have  just  escaped 
from  a  monster  with  sorrel  eyes  and  a  red-hot 
overcoat. 

Never  quarrel  with  a  lady.  If  you  are  trou- 
bled with  her,  retreat ;  if  she  abuses  you,  be  si- 
lent ;  if  she  tears  your  cloak,  give  her  your  coat ; 
if  she  boxes  your  ear,  give  her  a  bow  in  return  ; 
if  she  tears  your  eyes  out,  feel  your  way  to  the 
door  and  fly. 

The  death  of  Simeon  Stevens,  Esq.,  a  respec- 
table citizen  of  Newbury,  N.  H.,  was  caused  by 
a  newspaper,  which  he  had  horron-ed  and  was 
carrying  homo,  when  the  wind  took  it  away. 
He  chased  it  through  the  drifted  snow,  and  died 
of  fatigue  soon  after  recovering  it — Post. 

We  laughed  heartily  at  the  reply  said  to  have 
been  given  by  a  little  boy  in  London,  to  the 
following  question  asked  him  by  a  gentleman — 
"  What  occupation  docs  your  father  pursue  for  a 
living?"  He  answered  with  great  simplicity, 
"  he  is  a  dreadful  accident  maker,  sir-,  for  the  news- 
papers." 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNIof , 

AN  ELECiAXT,  MORAL  AND  ItEFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and 
poetic  gems,  and  original  prize  tales,  written  e.xpressly  fof 
this  paper,  and  at  a  very  great  cost.  In  politics,  and  on 
all  sectarian  questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral.  Nothinj;  01 
an  immoral  nature  will  ever  be  admitted  into  its  columns ; 
therefore  making  it  emphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Flag  is  now  thQ 
learlin^  vcckh/paper  in  the  Unind  Sialcs^  and  its  literary 
contents  are  pvilowcd,  hy  the  host  judcjes,  to  be  unsurpassed. 

It  contahis  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  ouable  us  to  give  the  greatest  pos?iblo 
amount  of  iutoUigencc.  No  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thu.s  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amuFcmont  of  the  general  reader. 
An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  i-egularly  engage^d, 
and  every  department  is  under  the  most  Jinished  and  per- 
fect system  that  experience  can  suggest,  or  money  pro- 
duce.' Lacking  neither  the  means  nor  the  will,  we  can  lay- 
before  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  roader.s  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  in  the  Uniou. 


TEEMS    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

1  Bub-scriber,  one  year,      , S2  00 

3  fcubscribers,      "             '      ;   v  *  •     •'       •        .  5  00 
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lo            "               "  '......  20  00 

One  copy  of  the  Flao  of  otJH  ITxiox,  and  one  copyof  tha 
PicTORiAi,  Drawixg-Room  COMPANION,  oue  jear,  for  So  00. 
Invariably  in  advance. 

Sutiscribors  or  postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents, 
and  form  clubs,  ou  the  above  terms. 

\*yl//  orders  should  he  addressed^  rosT  paid,  to   the 

PUDI-ISriEIt  0?  THE  FlAQ  OF  OUH  UXION. 

\i*  The  Fla  (!  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  newspaper 
depots  in  the  United  S.'atcs,  and  of  jiewspaptr  carriarSj  at 
POUU  CENTS  per  single  copy. 

F.     0LEA80N, 
PUBUSHBR  AND  PROPRJETOR,  BOSTON,  MASS* 
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GOV.  6AIMCEL  DISSMOOB. 

Herewith  we  present  a  fine  likeness  of  the 
Hon.  Sanmel  Dinsmoor,  the  present  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Gov.  Samuel  Dinsmoor,  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Boyd,  daughter  of  Gen.  George  Keid, 
of  Londonderry,  a  colonel  of  one  of  the 
New  Hampshire  regiments  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  afterwards  sheriff  of  Rock- 
ingham county.     He  was  born  at   Keene, 
the  residence  of  his  father.   May  8,   1799, 
graduated  at  Dartmouth   College  in  1814, 
studied  law  in  his  father's  office  in  Keene, 
and  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in   Cheshire  county  in   1818.     In 
1819  he  accompanied  his  father's  friend,  the 
gallant  Gen.  James  Miller,  to  the  then  newly 
organized  Territory  of  Arkansas,  of  which 
Gen  Miller  was  the  first  governor.    After 
a  residence  there  of  nearly  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  engaged  in  his  pro- 
fession when  not  prostrated  by  the  diseases 
of  the  country,  he   returned  to  his  native 
town,  almost  the  only  survivor  of  a  large 
number  of  young    adventurers   from  New 
England   who    went  out   about  the  same 
time,  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  then  pes- 
tilential climate  of    Arkansas.      In   1826, 
he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Senate,  which 
office  he  held  until  1831,  with   the  excep- 
tion of  one  year,  when  he  was  absent  in 
Europe.     In"l827,  he  sailed  for  France,  and 
was  several  months  occupied  in  the  city  of 
Paris  with  affairs  of  importance  to  his  fami- 
ly.    While  absent  he  extended  his  travels 
through  France,   Italy,   Switzerland,  Great 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  and  after  an  agreeable 
and  instructive  tour  returned  home  in  the 
fall  of  1828.    In  1833  he  accepted  the  office 
of  cashier  in  a  new  bank  in  Keene,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  death  of  his  father 
in  183.5,  when  he  succeeded  him   as  Presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  in  which  office  he  still 
remains.     In   1844  he  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Jarvis  of  Weatherstield, 
Vermont,  who  died  in  July,  1849,  leaving 
him  two  sons.     His  political  principles  and 
attachments  have  always  been  democratic, 
and  have  consequently  placed  him  with  the 
minority   in   his   town    and    county.      He   has 
therefore   never   been   elected  to    any  political 
office,  although  often  the  candidate  of  his  party, 
until  called  by  the  people  of  his  State  to  the  office 
of  the  chief  magistracy  in   the  summer  of  1849. 
In  the  office  of  Governor,  which  he  still  retains, 
he  has  acquired  and  possesses  a  distinguished 
popularity,  even  among  the  most  earnest  of  his 
political  opponents.     His  private  and  public  life 
has  manifested  an  unwavering  and  zealous  at- 
tachment for  the  Union,  whose  constitution  and 
laws  he  has  on  all  occasions  defended  and  sup- 
ported with  the  strong  love   which  should  ever 
fill  the  bosoms  of  her  patriot  sons,  and  the  dig- 
nity and  pride  which  most  adorn  American  citi- 
zens.    An  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman, 
distinguished  for  his  learning,  his  wisdom,  and 
high  public  spirit,  he  commands  the  respect  of  all 
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with  whom  he  becomes  associated  ;  and  at  home, 
the  many  friends  who  know  him  best,  regard 
him  with  the  warmth  of  admiration  ever  due  to, 
and  seldom  withheld  from,  an  honest,  generous, 
noble  man.  Our  engraving  is  taken  from  a  da- 
guerreotype by  Mr.  Hamilton,  G3  Court  street, 
which  those  who  know  Governor  Dinsmoor  pro- 
nounce to  be  an  excellent  likeness.  Governor 
Samuel  Dinsmoor  has  characterized  his  term  of 
office  by  many  acts  of  official  importance  and 
dignity  that  will  long  be  remembered  to  his 
credit.  And  though  he  is  now  about  to  resign 
his  post  to  another,  he  does  so  with  honor  to 
himself,  having  discharged  its  duties  most  cred- 
itably and  satisfactorily,  both  for  the  interests 
of  the  party  to  which  he  is  allied,  and  as  it  re- 
gards the  cause  of  justice.  The  best  wishes  of 
all  parties  will  attend  his  retirement. 


A  STREET  IIV  RIO  DE  JAIVEIRO. 

Our  artist  has  represented  below  a  scene  giving 
the  grand  entrance  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil.  It  is  a  characteristic  view, 
and  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers,  as  giving 
them  an  inkling  of  the  internal  economy  of  this 
capital  of  Brazil,  and  largest  and  most  important 
commercial  city  in  South  America.  The  city, 
which  is  situated  on  level  ground,  at  the  foot  of 
hills,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  and 
makes  a  fine  appearance  from  the  bay.  The 
style  of  the  architecture  is  very  ancient,  and  re- 
sembles that  of  the  older  portions  of  Lisbon. 
The  streets  are  regular  and  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles,  being  generally  paved  with  blocks 
of  granite.  The  water  course  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  that  is  made  the  general  recep- 
tacle for  water  and  the  drainings  of  the  houses. 


NIAGARA  FALLS  CRUMBLIKG. 

On  a  recent  afternoon,  a  portion  of  the 
precipice  near  the  Tower,  on  the  south  side 
of  Goat  Island,  fell  with  a  mighty  crash. 
This  portion  extended  from  the  edge  of  the 
Island  towards  the  Tower,  being  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  five  feet  long,  and 
about  sixty  feet  wide,  of  a  somewhat  ellip- 
tical shape,  and  reaching  from  the  top  to 
near  the  bottom  of  the  fall.  The  next  day 
another  piece,  triangular,  with  a  base  of 
about  forty  feet,  broke  off  just  below  the 
Tower.  But  the  next  great  performance 
was  the  most  remarkable.  Between  the 
two  portions  that  had  previously  fallen, 
stood  a  rectangular  projection  about  thirty 
feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  extending 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  precipice.  This 
immense  mass  became  loosened  from  the 
main  body  of  rock,  and  settled  perpendicu- 
larly about  eight  feet,  where  it  now  stands 
an  enormous  column  two  hundred  feet  high, 
by  the  dimensions  named  above.  It  is  most 
probable  that  this  column  will  also  fall 
when  the  weather  becomes  warmer.  The 
severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  cold,  have  produced  these  re- 
sults.— Niagara  Iris. 

AMERICAN  GENIUS. 

Harrison  Winans  left  Baltimore,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  poor  boy,  but  with  an  improved 
mind,  acquired  at  a  country  school,  with 
genius,  ambition,  and  enterprise.  He  work- 
ed his  way  in  Russia  to  the  head  of  the 
machinists  and  engineers,  and  became  lead- 
ing contractor  on  the  great  railroad  between 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  400  miles  long, 
and  made  over  $1,000,000.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  he  married  a  talented,  and  able 
and  beautiful  lady,  and  will  soon  build  a 
cage  for  her  in  the  shape  of  a  villa  for  all 
kinds  of  mechanics,  and  a  park  of  three 
acres,  beautifully  ornamented,  where  rich 
and  poor  may  feast  their  eyes  on  indige- 
nous plants  and  rare  exotics.  He  goes  once 
more  to  Russia  to  fulfil  a  contract  with  the 
Emperor,  on  public  works,  by  which  he 
will  bring  8500,000  in  gold  for  his  mental 
labors. — Scientijic  American. 

*    ^^m     > 

INDIAN  JUGGLERS. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  favor  me  with  refer- 
ences to  any  works  containing  an  account  of  the 
tricks  practised  by  jugglers  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  well  known  there  by  the  name  of  "  growing 
a  mango  V  In  performing  this  trick,  a  seed  is 
planted  in  a  pot  or  basket  of  earth,  which  is 
then  covered  up  from  the  sight  by  a  cloth  or 
otherwise  ;  in  a  little  time  this  is  rcnoved,  and 
the  seed  is  seen  to  have  germinated,  and  its 
growth  is  similarly  shown  in  successive  stages, 
the  last  of  which  exhibits  the  plant  in  fruit. 
Hundreds  of  Europeans  have  seen  the  trick,  but 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  who  was  able  to 
detect  the  successive  substitutions  in  which  it 
obviously  consists.  I  do  not  recollect  any  author 
who  notices  it. — Notes  and  Queries. 
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Eatsred  according  to  Act  cf  Congress,  in  the  year  1852,  by  F.  Gleason,  in  the  Clerk's  OflSce  of 

t)ie  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 


[■VFEITTEN   EXPSESSLT   FOR   GLEASON'S   PICTOKIAL.] 

ORLANDO  CHESTER: 

OS,   THE 

3.  Stotg  of  TO  brink's  mit^  ^ap. 


BY  SYLYANUS  COBB,  Jr. 


[c  0  N  T : 

CHAPTER   XT.— [CONTINFEB.] 

'  Young  Chester  has  a  mother  living,  I  am 


told." 

"lie  hag,"  returned    Chiron,  again  resuming 
his  keen  gaze  upon  the  countenance  of  his  host. 
"  And  do  you  know  her  1" 
"  Yes.    I  have  seen  her  at  her  house  in  the 
■woods." 

"  They  tell  me  she  is  crazy." 
'■  Then    they   told   you   part   truly  and   part 
falsely.     The  poor  woman's  mind  is  shattered, 
hut  she  is  far  from  being  crazy." 

"  Since  I  have  been  the  means  of  having  this 
poor  woman's  son  arrested,  and  as  he  may  never 
protect  her  more,  I  believe  I  must  take  some 
measures  lo  provide  for  her  welfare.  It  is  hard- 
ly right  that  she  should  suffer  for  the  sins  of  her 
son." 

There  was  something  so  mean,  so  serpent- 
like in  the  tone  and  manner  of  Berkley,  and 
then  his  desire  to  get  the  poor  maniac  mother 
within  his  power  was  so  evident,  that  the  noble 
soul  of  Chiron  could  no  longer  contain  its  deep 
indignation,  and,  while  his  eyes  flashed  like 
starting  meteors,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Roswell  Berkley,  you  have  managed  to  get 
voung  Chester  within  the  walls  of  the  cold  and 
desolate  prison-house,  and  you  have  managed, 
too,  to  fasten  upon  him  the  imputation  of  a  dark 
crime  ;  but  you  need  not  waste  your  sycophantic 
fears  upon  his  fate,  for  Orlando  Chester  will  not 
remain  long  in  your  clutches.  He  is  innocent 
of  all  crime,  and  you  yourself  know  it  well. 
The  red  man  who  fell  beneath  his  fatal  rifle  was 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  base  villain  who 
set  him  upon  his  bloody  work.  Tell  me,  ye 
shameless,  heartless  man,  if  you  think  such  a 
diabolical  plot  as  has  been  hatched  up  against 
young  Chester  can  escape  the  revealing  light  of 
day — and  teli  me,  too,  if  you  think  its  perpetra- 
tor can  escape  the  retribution  of  his  incensed 
and  outraged  God  !  And  now,  not  content  with 
what  has  already  been  done,  you  would  fasten 
your  poisonous  grasp  upon  poor  Morgiana 
Chester !  Roswell  Berkley,  if  you  dare  to  lay  a 
finger  upon  that  woman,  or  if  you  issue  an  at- 
tempt against  her,  you  shall  sorely  rue  it.  The 
lives  of  two  thousand  like  yourself  were  not 
worth  one  moment  of  that  maniac  mother's 
peace !  Now,  beware !  I  know  that  for  some 
cause  you  seek  young  Chester's  ruin,  but  I'll 
yet.  show  you  that  you  have  counted  without 
your  host,  for  I'll  blow  your  flimsy  fabric  to  the 
wind,  and  yourself  I'll  give  to  the  justice  that 
demands  yon  !" 

Like  a  whipped  cur  did  Roswell  Berkley 
quail  before  the  towering  form  of  the  old  hunter. 
His  face  was  pale,  and  his  lips  trembled  with  a 
slavish  fear.  Twice  he  attempted  to  speak,  but 
the  words  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  while  yet 
Chiron  gazed  fixedly  upon  him  he  sank  into  a 
chair. 

"  'Villain,''  uttered  the  hunter  between  his  set 
teeth,  '•  I  know  you  for  what  you  are,  and  I 
know  now  where  to  meet  you.  You  asked  me 
if  the  bread  was  all  gone  that  was  given  to  the 
young  prisoner  last  night.  I  found  a  piece  of  it, 
and  analyzed  it,  and  I  found  it  to  contain  a 
most  deadly  poison,  and,  sir,  I  know  that  you 
prepared  it,  and  tliat  j/ou  sent  it  there !'' 

Those  last  words  seemed  to  recall  Berkley  to 
his  senses,  for  with  the  halls  almost  starting 
from  their  eye-sockets,  he  sprang  from  his  chair. 
His  face  was  livid  with  rage,  and  his  whole 
frame  trembled  beneath  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment. With  a  nervous  movement,  he  placed 
his  hand  in  Ilia  hosom,  and  as  liin  eyes  sparkled 
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with  a  cat-like  gleam,  he  suddenly  drew  forth  a 
pistol. 

"  Now,  dog,  go  tell  your  story  to  the  angels  of 
the  other  world !  You'll  never  repeat  it  on 
earth !" 

Chiron  had  caught  the  meaning  gleam  of  the 
villain's  eye  when  first  he  placed  his  hand  with- 
in his  bosom,  and  he  mistrusted  at  once  the  ob- 
ject of  the  movement,  so  that  no  sooner  was  the 
pistol  drawn  upon  him  than  he  was  prepared  for 
the  attack.  With  a  movement,  as  quick  as  it 
was  powerful,  the  hunter  sprang  forward  and 
caught  the  weapon  from  Berkley's  grasp,  and 
then  he  dashed  the  villain  to  the  floor. 

"  I  gave  you  not  credit  for  so  much  courage," 
said  Chiron,  in  a  tone  of  irony,  as  Berkley 
raised  himself  upon  his  elbow. 

A  moment  more  the  old  hunter  gazed  upon 
the  prostrate  man,  and  then  casting  the  pistol  out 
through  an  open  window,  he  turned  and  left  the 
apartment. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


THE    RIFLE    SHOT. 


The  shades  of  evening  were  settling  with  a 
cooling,  grateful  influence  over  the  river  planta- 
tions, and  as  the  dew  began  to  fall  Ada  Wimple 
left  her  garden  and  entered  the  house.  She  had 
just  taken  a  book  and  seated  herself  by  the  lamp 
near  which  her  mother  was  working,  when  her 
father  entered  the  room.  There  was  a  deep 
shade  upon  Sir  Oliver's  countenance,  and  in- 
stead of  his  usual  social  gi'ceting  upon  his  re- 
turn, he  was  taciturn  and  even  sad.  Ada  caught 
the  expression  in  a  moment,  and  laying  her 
book  upon  the  table,  she  gazed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments eagerly  into  her  father's  features,  and, 
when  at  length  he  sank  into  a  chair,  she  went  up 
to  him  and  put  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  Dear  father,"  she  said,  as  she  kissed  him 
upon  the  brow,  "  what  makes  you  so  sad  V 

Sir  Oliver  gazed  up  into  his  daughter's  face, 
but  he  made  no  reply. 

"Tell  me,"  urged  Ada,  "what  it  is  that  ails 
you.     Have  you  been  hurt?     Are  3-ousick  '." 

"  Ada,"  said  her  father,  as  he  took  one  of  her 
small  white  hands  in  his  own,  "  I  know  not  that 
I  should  keep  this  thing  from  you,  and  I  trust 
that  when  I  tell  you  the  cause  of  my  sadness, 
you  will  be  woman  enough  to  receive  it  as  you 
should." 

Lady  Wimple  laid  down  her  work  and  turned 
towards  her  husband  with  a  look  of  all-absorb- 
ing curiosity,  while  Ada,  with  a  fluttering  heart, 
bade  her  father  speak. 

"My  child,"  said  he,  while  the  tumultuous 
heaving  of  his  bosom  told  how  painful  'twas  for 
him  to  tell  his  cause  of  grief,  "you  must  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  the  youth  who  saved  you 
from  the  Indians,  for  he  is  not  what  you  thought 
him." 

"  You  do  not  mean  Orlando  Chester,"  said 
Ada,  in  a  faint  whisper,  as  if  afraid  to  trust  that 
name  in  connection  with  such  a  result. 

"  Yes,  Ada.  Orlando  Chester  is  even  now  in 
jail  under  charge  of  murder." 

"Murder'"  shrieked  the  fair  girl,  starting 
back  and  regarding  her  father  with  a  half  vacant 
stare.  "  No,  no,  you  do  not  mean  that.  You 
do  wrong  to  trille  with  your  Ada  thus." 

"  I  am  not  trifling  with  you,  my  child,"  Sir 
Oliver  replied.  "  Young  Chester  is  really  in 
jail  for  having  murdered  Lolowah,  an  Indian 
interpreter  and  messenger." 

"And  surely  you  do  not  believe  him  guilty  of 
such  a  crime,"  uttered  the  young  jjirl,  without  a 


moment's  hesitation.    "  You  cannot  believe  that 
he  murdered  the  messenger." 

Sir  Oliver  gazed  a  moment  into  his  child's 
face,  and  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  pride 
that  he  saw  the  proud  flashing  of  her  eyes  and 
even  as  he  dwelt  upon  their  conscious  beams  he 
found  his  prejudice  against  the  young  accused 
gradually  dwindling  away  ;  but  with  a  father's 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  child,  he  wished 
the  connection  between  young  Chester  and  Ada 
to  be  sundered,  and  taking  his  daughter's  hand 
once  more,  ho  said  : 

"  The  evidence  is  very  strong  against  the 
young  man,  and  J  fear  that  he  will  be  convicted 
of  the  crime,  and  consequently  you  cannot  won- 
der that  I  should  wish  you  to  forget  him." 

"But  this  evidence — what  is  it,  father,  and 
what  are  the  circumstances  attending  the  case  V 
asked  Ada,  in  an  earnest  tone,  but  yet  with  such 
a  confidence  in  Orlando's  innocence  that  she  was 
almost  calm. 

"Mr.  Berkley  related  to  me  the  circumstances. 
Lolowah  was  missed,  and  two  men  were  sent  in 
quest  of  him,  and  these  men  found  young  Ches- 
ter in  the  very  act  of  burying  the  body  of  the 
Indian,  and  he  was  accordingly  arrested  and 
brought  down,  and  he  has  been  committed  to 
answer  to  the  charge  of  murder." 

"  And  docs  Orlando  deny  that  he  killed  the 
Indian  ?" 

"  No,  he  owns  that  he  killed  him,  but  he  says 
he  did  it  in  self-defence."' 

"  Then,"  said  Ada,  while  a  new  light  shone 
from  her  eyes,  "  I  believe  that  he  did.  Tell  me, 
father,  would  you  say  that  Orlando  murdered 
those  three  Indians  whom  he  shot  to  save  my 
life  ?" 

"  Of  course  not,  my  child ;  but  this  case  is 
vastly  dift'erent " 

"  It  is  only  different  in  that  he  saved  his  own 
life,  instead  of  saving  mine.  No,  no,  father; 
though  every  tongue  but  his  own  should  tell  me 
he  was  guilty  of  murder,  I'd  not  believe  them. 
When  first  you  spoke,  the  words  struck  upon 
my  heart  with  a  fearful  sound,  but  now  I  scarce- 
ly heed  the  imputation.  They  cannot  convict 
him  of  the  crime,  for  their  own  consciences  must 
tell  them  that  he  is  innocent.  Let  me  know,  let 
me  feel  that  he  is  capable  of  crime,  and  I'll  cast 
his  image  from  my  heart ;  but  till  I  can  feel  this 
I  will  not  rend  my  love  from  him." 

Sir  Oliver  Wimple  gazed  in  sui-prise  upon  his 
daughter,  as  she  spoke :  but  he  made  no  reply, 
seeming  rather  to  be  pondering  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance. Ada,  too,  assumed  a  thoughtful 
mood,  and  after  reflecting  for  several  moments, 
she  continued : 

"  Tell  me,  father,  do  you  not  think  there  is 
something  strange  in  this  affair  ?  For  the  last 
month  there  have  been  numerous  small  parties 
of  Indians  committing  depredations  about  us, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  caught  and  pun- 
ished ;  and  now  a  young  white  man,  who  has 
always  borne  an  irreproachable  character,  has 
slain  one  of  the  red  men,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  explanation,  he  is  charged  with  murder.  Is 
there  not  something  strange  in  it  V 

"  Ada,"  said  her  father,  in  his  moderate,  cal- 
culating tone,  "  I  don't  know  but  that  you  are 
right.  There  is  something  curious  in  this  case 
— and  now  I  think  of  it,  Mr.  Berkley  seemed 
rather  ill-tuned  with  regard  to  the  matter,  and 
some  of  his  answers  were  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory, though  the  excitement  of  the  circumstance 
prevented  me  from  noticing  it  then,  as  I  do 
now." 

During  this  time  Lady  Wimple  had  uttered 
not  a  word,  seeming,  as  was  usually  her  way,  to 
wait  till  her  husband  had  fully  explained  his  own 
views  ere  she  ventured  an  ojiinion,  and  then  she 
invariably  coincided  with  him.  Now,  however, 
the  case  had  arrived  at  a  point  where  she  thought 
.she  might  speak,  and  she  had  already  formed 
her  words  for  utterance,  when  she  was  suddenly 
cut  short  by  the  report  of  a  rifle  near  the  house, 
and  uttering  an  exclamation  of  fear,  she  sank 
back  trembling  into  her  chair. 

Ada  was  somewhat  startled,  too,  by  this  sud- 
den report,  and  she  caught  her  father's  arm 
while  she  bent  her  ear  to  hear  what  sound  might 
follow  next.  Sir  Oliver  gently  laid  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  from  off  his  arm,  and  having  seized 
lii<  hat,  he  started  forth  to  learn  the  cause  of 
this  strange  interruption.  The  moon  was  shin- 
ing brightly,  and  as  the  baronet  stepped  out 
upon  the  gravelled  walk  he  saw  a  gig.intic  figure, 
stiinding  only  a  short  distance  from  the  corner 
of  tli-^  house,  quietly  leaning  upon  a  riae. 

"  How  now,  stranger  !"  cried  Sir  Oliver,  as  he 
approached  the  spot  where  stood  the  powerful 


form.    As  the  baronet  spoke,  the  stranger  turned 
towards  him  and  revealed  the  features  of  Chiron. 
"  Your  pardon.  Sir  Oliver,  for  this  intrusion," 
said  the  hunter,  as  he  brought  his  rifle  up  under 
his  ann  and  stepped  forward  apace. 
"  Chiron  ?"  uttered  the  baronet. 
"  Yes ;   I  was  here,  if  you  remember,  when 
your  daughter  returned  from  her  expedition  up 
the  river." 

"I  never  should  forget  you,"  said  Sir  Oliver, 
as  he  measured  with  his  eye  the  huge  propor- 
tions of  the  hunter;  "but  what  means  this  dis- 
turbance—this rifle-shooting  about  my  prem- 
ises ?" 

"  I  a.<!sure  you,  sir,"  returned  Chiron,  with  a 
smile,  "  had  I  known  that  I  was  to  have  been 
made  the  mark  far  a  rifle-bullet,  I  should  have 
chosen  some  other  spot  than  this  upon  which  to 
have  stood  the  fire :  but  you  know  we  seldom 
get  sufficient  warning  of  such  events  to  admit 
of  very  choice  arrangements." 

"  AVhat,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  in  amaze- 
ment, "  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  been 
shot  at  7" 

"  I  have,  sir.  There,  do  yon  see  that  boat, 
just  crawling  out  from  under  the  bank  V 

"  Yes,"  answered  Sir  Oliver,  looking  in  the 
direction  pointed  out. 

"  Well,  sir,  there  are  two  men  in  it,  and  they 
have  fullowtd  me  up  from  the  town.  I  took  no 
notice  of  them,  for  I  little  thought  they  meant 
me  harm  ;  but  as  I  hauled  my  canoe  up  on  to 
the  bank  and  started  towards  your  house,  one  of 
them  fired  at  me.  The  ball  whizzed  past  my 
head,  and  as  I  turned  towards  them  they  pad- 
dled under  the  bank  and  started  back  down  the 
stream." 

"  And  have  yon  any  idea  v/ho  they  are  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  think  I  know.     They  are  two  men 
named  Oilman  and  Colton." 

"  Oilman  and  Colton  ?"  uttered  the  baronet, 
with  a  moment's  thought.  "  Why,  those  are  the 
two  men  whom  Mr.  Berkley  told  me  detected 
young  Chester  in  the  act  of  burying  the  body  of 
the  Indian." 

"  Yes,  they  are  the  same ;  and  now  they  seem 
to  wish  that  I  were  buried." 

"But  there  is  some  mystery  in  this  affair. 
■What  means  it  all  ?" 

"  Sir  Oliver,  I  came  here  to-night  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  unravelling  to  you  the  whole 
plot ;  and  if  you  will  give  me  an  hour's  time,  I 
will  tell  to  you  a  tale  that  shall  make  you  won- 
der at  some  things,  and  cease  to  wonder  at 
others." 

In  a  few  moments  the  baronet  had  excused 
himself  from  his  family  and  was  seated  in  his 
private  room  with  Chiron,  and  after  turning  the 
key  in  the  door,  the  hunter  began  his  story. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

the     secret    of    the    old    oaken    CHEST. 

Sir  Oliver  Wimple  and  Chiron  were  clos- 
eted over  an  hour,  and  when  at  length  they 
came  forth  to  the  sitting-room,  there  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  former  a  strange  mingling  of  as- 
tonishment and  gratification,  while  the  latter, 
with  a  bright  smile  upon  his  features,  seated 
himself  by  the  side  of  Ada. 

"  Lady,"  said  he,  as  he  gazed  with  an  admir- 
ing, friendly  look  into  her  handsome  features, 
"  I  have  been  requested  by  one  who  is  now  in 
prison  to  give  to  you  his  faithful  remembrance, 
and  he  trusts  that  you  will  not  despise  him  be- 
cause fate  has  for  the  time  abused  him." 

"  Then  you,  sir,  know  something  of  Orlando 
Chester,"  uttered  Ada,  without  seeming  to  no- 
tice what  he  liad  said. 

"  I  know  that  he  h  innocent  of  all  crime, 
lady." 

"  God  be  praised  for  that  assurance,"  mur- 
mured Ada,  as  she  clasped  her  hands  together. 
"  I  knew  that  he  could  not  be  guilty." 

"  And  when  I  see  him  again  what  shall  I  tell 
him  of  comfort  from  you  ?' 

"Nothing,  nothing,''  quickly  exclaimed  the 
fair  girl,  while  her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  strange 
light. 

"  And  will  you  send  him  no  word  V  asked 
Chiron,  in  astonishment. 

"  No,  words  are  treacherous  conveyances  of 
thought  when  they  come  second-handed.  I  will 
go  to  Orlando's  cell  myself,  and  should  you  see 
him  before  I  do,  you  may  tell  him  this.  He  can 
ask  no  more." 

"  No,  and  he  would  not  have  dared  to  have 
even  hoped  so  much,"  returned  Chiron,  with  a 
look  of  aihniralioii. 

"  May  I  not  go  and  see  him  ?"  aiked  Ada,  as 
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she  arose  from  her  seat  and  approached  her 
father. 

"  Yes,  my  child,"  returned  the  baronet,  with- 
out hesitation.  "  You  were  right  in  your  asser- 
tion of  the  young  man's  innocence,  and  you 
have  my  full  permission  to  render  him  all  the 
comfort  in  your  power." 

The  strange  expression  upon  the  countenance 
of  her  father  caught  Ada's  eye,  and  she  asked 
him  the  cause,  but  he  shoolv  his  head  in  a  sort  of 
mysterious  manner,  remarking  as  he  did  so : 

"What  I  have  learned  to-night,  Ada,  has  only 
been  entrusted  in  my  keeping  in  case  that  Chi- 
ron should  be  taken  away.  Until  within  the 
last  hour  and  a  half  a  secret  deeply  concerning 
young  Chester  has  been  locked  up  in  his  own 
bosom,  and  he  has  only  communioatod  it  to  me, 
80  that,  should  some  enemy's  rifle  pick  liim  off, 
as  came  very  near  being  tlie  case  to-night,  it 
might  not  be  lost  with  himself.  Let  the  assur- 
ance that  Orlando  is  safe  satisfy  you  for  the 
present." 

"  Of  course  it  will,  my  father,  since  you 
wish  it,  and  I  thank  you,  too,"  returned  Ada. 
Then  turning  to  Chiron,  whom  she  regarded 
now  almost  with  reverence,  she  said  : 

"  And  you,  sir,  will  convey  to  Orlando  wliat  I 
have  said." 

"I  will,  lady,"  answered  Chiron,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  arose  from  his  chair  and  took  his  cap. 

"But  you  are  not  going  to-night,"  said  Sir 
Oliver,  as  he  noticed  the  movement  of  his  guest. 

"  Yes,  the  moon  will  light  me  on  my  way," 
replied  the  old  hunter,  "  and  I  would  be  back 
early  on  the  morrow." 

"  But  may  there  not  be  danger  f 

"  Kot  so  much  as  by  daylight,"  said  Chiron, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  have  nothing  to  fear  but  cow- 
ards, and  they  dare   not  lurk  in  the   forest  at 

night"' 
"  Our  house  is  at  your  service,"  remarked  the 

baronet ;  "  but  if  )'ou  choose  to  set  forth  to-night, 
then  may  God  protect  you." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  returned  the  hunter,  and 
then  bidding  the  family  good  night,  he  left  the 
dwelling. 

Chiron  took  his  way  down  to  the  river,  and 
having  launched  his  canoe,  he  leaped  quickly 
into  it  and  paddled  swiftly  up  stream.  The  tide 
was  in  his  favor,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  he 
had  reached  the  spot  where  Orlando's  canoe  was 
concealed  in  the  bushes,  and  having  hauled  his 
own  up  out  of  sight,  he  struck  off  towards  the 
young  hunter's  cot.  It  was  two  hours  past  mid- 
night when  he  reached  the  dwelling,  and  as  the 
front  door  was  fastened,  he  went  around  to  the 
back  part,  where  he  knew  Old  Elpsey  slept.  At 
first  the  old  woman  was  considerably  frightened 
as  she  was  aroused  by  the  knocking  of  the 
hunter,  but  at  length  he  succeeded  in  making 
her  understand  that  he  was  a  friend,  and  that  he 
also  had  a  message  from  Orlando. 

At  the  mention  of  this  last  circumstance.  Old 
Elpsey  uttered  a  cry  of  delight,  and  bidding  the 
hunter  go  round  to  the  front  of  the  dwelling 
again,  she  unfastened  the  door  and  admitted  him. 
" — sh !"  uttered  Elpsey,  as  Chiron  entered  the 
dwelling ;  ''  don't  make  any  noise,  'cause  dear 
missus  just  got  to  sleep.  She  been  ransacking 
de  ole  chest  again.  But  dear  young  massa — 
how  is  he  ;" 

The  old  woman  had  at  once  recognized  the 
hunter,  as  him  who  had  been  there  once  before, 
and  with  whom  Orlando  had  gone  to  James- 
town, so  she  felt  no  hesitation  in  trusting  him. 

"  Orlando  is  well,"  returned  Chiron,  in  answer 
to  the  old  woman's  question,  "  and  he  will  re- 
turn to  you  ere  long." 

"  Den  dcy  wont  hang  him." 
"  Hang  him  ?     Why,  what  should  put  such  an 
idea  into  your  head  ! ' 

"  O,  Massa  Orlando  tell  me  all  'bout  what  dey 
take  him  for." 

"  Well,  then  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  is 
safe,  and  that  in  a  few  days  he  will  be  at  liberty. 
But  how  does  his  mother  get  along  during  his 
absence  V' 

'•  O,  she  bcny  well  nov/,  only  she  speak  some- 
time as  though  she  think  he  might  leab  her,  but 
I  tell  her  no,  an'  den  she  better.  She  don't  say 
much  to  Old  Elpsey.  She  most  de  time  out  in 
de  garden." 

"  Then  she  has  n't  suffered  much  yet  f ' 
"No,  only  to-night,  when  she  oberhaul  de  ole 
chest." 
"  Well,  Elpsey — that's  your  name  I  believe." 
"  Yes  sar." 

"  Then  if  you  will  let  me  have  a  bed,  I  will 
retire  for  the  rest  of  the  ni^ht." 

"  You  can  hab  Orlando's  bed,  an'  I'll  git  you 
a  candle.' 


As  Elpsey  spoke  she  went  into  the  kitdien, 
and  in  a  few  moments  returned  with  a  lighted 
candle,  and  showed  the  hunter  the  ladder  which 
led  up  into  the  garret.  Chiron  thanked  her  for 
her  kindness,  and  after  bidding  her  a  good 
night,  lie  set  his  rifle  against  the  fire-place  and 
ascended  the  ladder. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  the  landing  he  set  his 
candle  down,  and  having  pulled  otf  his  heavy 
moccasons,  threw  himself  upon  the  bed.  He  re- 
moved none  of  his  clothing,  nor  did  he  seem  in- 
clined to  fall  asleep,  for  with  his  liead  resting 
on  his  hand,  so  as  to  leave  both  ears  free,  ho 
eagerly  listened  for  the  sounds  that  came  up 
from  below.  He  could  hear  the  deep  breathing 
of  Morgiana  Chester,  for  the  door  of  her  room 
was  open,  and  the  night  air  was  calm  and  quiet, 
and  he  could  hear  Elpsey,  too,  still  lumbering 
around  in  the  kitchen  in  her  stockinged  feet. 
Still  the  hunter  li<itened,  and  at  length  he  heard 
the  old  woman  get  into  her  bed,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  her  loud  snore  began  to  rumble 
through  the  humble  dwelling.  A  few  moments 
Chiron  waited  to  assure  himself  that  all  about 
the  house  was  quiet,  then  he  slipped  quietly  from 
the  bed,  took  the  candle  in  his  hand,  and  silently 
descended  the  ladder.  At  the  foot  he  listened 
for  a  moment,  and  then  stole  carefully  towards 
the  old  oaken  chest.  He  tried  the  cover,  and  a 
low  murmur  of  disappointment  escaped  his  lips 
as  he  found  that  it  was  not  only  locked,  but  that 
the  key  was  not  there. 

"  It  must  be  in  Morgiana's  own  room,  some- 
where," uttered  Cliiron  to  himself,  as  he  turned 
and  looked  towards  the  open  door  that  led  to 
Mrs.  Chester's  sleeping-room.  "  I  would  not 
waken  her  for  the  world,  but  yet  I  must  make 
the  trial,  for  Orlando  must  be  released  from  that 
jail,  and  that,  too,  speedily." 

Thus  speaking  to  himself,  the  powerful  hunter 
moved  noiselessly  towards  the  small  room  before 
him,  taking  care  to  shade  the  light  so  that  its 
beams  should  not  penetrate  the  kitchen.  At 
the  door  he  stopped  and  looked  in.  Morgiana 
was  lying  upon  her  right  side,  with  her  face 
turned  towards  the  wall,  and  was  evidently  under 
the  influence  of  a  sleep  from  which  she  could 
not  be  easily  awakened.  With  an  eager,  search- 
ing gaze  the  hunter  peered  about  the  room,  but 
nowhere  could  he  find  the  sought-for  key.  He 
lifted  the  various  articles  of  clothing  from  their 
respective  hanging-places,  examined  a  small 
box  that  lay  upon  Mrs.  Chester's  dressing-table, 
and  moved  back  the  table  itself,  but  nowhere 
did  the  key  appear. 

Chiron  began  to  fear  that  his  search  would  be 
fruitless,  and  already  had  ho  become  almost  dis- 
heartened. He  stood  near  the  bed,  with  his 
hand  interposed  between  the  blaze  of  the  candle 
and  the  sleeper ;  gradually,  however,  he  let  the 
light  fall  upon  the  sleeping  form  of  Morgiana, 
but  with  no  other  view  than  to  gain  one  more 
look  upon  those  features  that  had  culled  up  in 
his  bosom  such  strange  and  powerful  emotions 
of  affection.  A  tear  stole  to  the  eye  of  the 
strange  man,  as  he  gazed  upon  those  peaceful 
features,  and  for  the  moment  he  almost  forgot 
the  object  of  his  visit  as  a  silent  prayer  wended 
its  way  out  from  his  heart.  Pale  as  marble  were 
the  lines  of  that  beautiful  countenance,  with 
here  and  there  a  blue  vein  just  raised  above  the 
surface,  and  as  the  hunter  gazed,  the  simple 
words,  "  Poor  Muryiana,''  burst  involuntarily 
from  his  lips. 

Chiron  was  upon  the  point  of  turning  sadly 
away,  when  a  small  black  ribbon  upon  Morgi- 
ana's neck  arrested  his  attention,  and  the  thought 
that  the  key  might  be  attached  to  it  instantly 
entered  his  mind.  But  how  was  he  to  get  it  ? 
Were  Mrs.  Chester  to  learn  of  the  secret  she  had 
lost,  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  it  might  ruin 
all  his  hopes,  and  blast  her  own  and  her  son's 
future  prospect ;  but  still  if  the  key  was  upon 
that  ribbon  he  felt  that  he  must  have  it,  and 
stepping  nearer  to  the  bed,  he  carefully  exam- 
ined the  object  that  had  caught  his  cje.  With 
a  hand  trembling  beneath  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion  the  hunter  took  the  ribbon  in  his  hand, 
and  carefully  he  drew  it  out  from  beneath  the 
clothing  that  covered  it.  There  was  a  key  upon 
it!  Chiron  waited  a  moment  in  deep  study  as 
to  how  he  should  gain  possession  of  the  key, 
now  that  he  had  found  it.  There  was  but  one 
way,  and  that  was  to  cut  the  ribbon.  Fortu- 
nately the  place  where  it  was  knotted  was  in 
sight,  and  drawing  his  hunting-knife  from  its 
sheath  he  bent  over  and  cut  the  knot  in  two,  and 
then  drew  ofl'  the  key.  A  single  instant  he  re- 
mained to  see  if  he  had  disturbed  the  sleeper, 
but  finding  that  she  moved  not,  he  again  placed 


his  hand  before  the  blar.e  of  the  candle  and  glid- 
ed noiselessly  back  to  the  main  apartment. 
Here  he  listened  a  moment  to  assure  himself 
that  Elpsey  still  slept,  and  as  her  loud,  regular 
snoring  fell  upon  his  ear,  he  once  more  started 
on.  Chiron  sat  the  candle  down  in  a  chair  by 
the  side  of  the  old  oaken  chest,  and  then  he 
placed  the  key  in  the  lock ;  he  turned  it — it 
fitted !  With  a  steady  hand  he  urged  the  bolt 
back,  so  that  not  even  a  sound  broke  the  air, 
and  then  he  slowly,  noiselessly  lifted  the  cover. 
The  various  articles  in  the  chest  were  packed 
away  with  care  and  precision,  but  Chiron 
touched  them  not. 

"  Poor  Morgiana,"  murmured  he  to  himself, 
as  he  stood  and  gazed  into  the  chest,  "  what  a 
strange  freak  it  must  have  been  that  could  thus 
have  taken  your  secret  from  you,  and  yet  left 
you  so  vivid  a  recollection  of  its  existence. 
How  many  times  have  you  searched  this  old  de- 
pository through  and  through,  and  yet  left  the 
task  in  disappointment." 

As  the  hunter  spoke  he  cast  a  furtive  glance 
about  him,  and  then  bending  over  he  placed  his 
fingers  upon  one  of  the  hinge-plates  that  was 
screwed  to  the  cover.  The  hinges  were  of  stout 
iron,  and  the  plates — one  fastened  to  the  body 
of  the  chest,  and  the  other  to  the  cover — were 
long  and  wide,  and  apparently  well  studded 
with  screws.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  he 
had  hit  upon  the  right  spot,  Chiron  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  small  screw-driver,  and  applying  it 
to  one  of  the  screw-heads  near  the  end  of  the 
plate,  he  turned  it  half  round,  then  he  placed  his 
thumb  upon  the  head  of  the  screw  next  to  it, 
which  he  easily  slid  from  its  place,  and.  from  the 
sound  that  accompanied  the  motion,  evidently 
moving  a  small  bolt  at  the  same  time.  This  hav- 
ing been  accomplished,  he  removed  his  thumb 
to  the  end  of  the  plate,  and,  pressing  hard  upon 
it,  a  section  of  the  iron  surface  flew  back,  reveal- 
ing a  small  chamber  not  over  half  an  inch  deep, 
within  which  was  a  small  roll  of  parchment. 

With  an  eager  movement  Chiron  grasped  the 
parchment,  unrolled  it,  and  held  it  down  to  the 
candle.  A  bright,  joyous  light  overspread  his 
features  as  he  ran  his  eyes  over  the  characters 
that  were  traced  thereon,  and  with  a  pleasant 
"  Thank  God!"  he  rolled  it  up  again  and  placed 
it  carefully  in  his  bosom.  Then  he  shut  up  the 
little  chamber  thus  strangely  opened,  moved  the 
seeming  screw-heads  back  to  their  former  posi- 
tions, closed  the  chest  and  relocked  it. 

Once  more  the  old  hunter  took  up  his  candle 
and  turned  his  steps  towards  the  small  sleeping- 
room.  Morgiana  had  not  moved,  but  all  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  going  on  about  her  she  slept 
in  peaceful  quiet.  Gently  setting  the  candle 
upon  the  small  work-taMe,  Chiron  bent  over  the 
sleeping  woman  :  and  having  cleared  the  ends 
of  the  ribbon  from  the  remains  of  the  former 
knot,  he  slipped  the  key  back  to  its  wonted 
place,  and  knotted  it  anew,  so  that  no  one  could 
have  told  from  its  looks  that  it  had  been  dis- 
turbed. One  more  moment  that  strange  man 
gazed  upon  the  sweet,  angelic  face  before  him, 
then  he  took  his  candle  and  stole  noiselessly 
back  to  his  bed  in  the  garret. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A    STRANGE    VISIT,   WITH   A    STRANGE     RESULT. 

'T  WAS  on  the  same  night  that  Chiron  visited 
the  maniac  mother's  cot  in  the  forest,  that 
Orlando  Chester  had  thrown  himself  upon  the 
couch,  and  had  been  half  buried  in  an  uneasy,  fit- 
ful slumber ;  but  how  long  he  had  been  thus  he 
could  not  tell,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  sort  of 
thumping  noise  upon  the  wall,  and  as  he  gradu- 
ally regained  his  sleep-scattered  senses  he  be- 
came aware  that  the  sound  proceeded  from  a 
point  directly  beneath  his  window.  The  first 
thought  that  passed  his  mind  was  that  of  some 
new  danger,  but  in  a  moment  he  recollected  the 
parting  words  of  Chiron,  and  a  vague  idea  that 
this  might  be  him  at  once  dispelled  the  fear. 
At  all  events,  he  resolved  that  he  would  quietly 
await  the  result,  let  it  be  what  it  might. 

The  thumping  sound  soon  ceased,  and  Or- 
lando was  pretty  sure  that  a  ladder  had  been 
placed  against  the  wall,  and  in  that  opinion  he 
wiis  presently  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
human  head  at  the  window ;  and,  from  a  few 
faint,  glimmering  beams  that  shot  up  from  be- 
low, he  judged  that  tliere  was  not  only  a  lantern 
outside,  but  that  some  one  was  holding  it.  The 
individual  who  had  thus  appeared  at  the  win- 
dow, .said  not  a  word  ;  but.  as  near  as  our  hero 
could  tell  through  the  darkness,  he  turned  and 
drew  up  something  after  him,  which,  from  its 


sound  as  it  thumped  against  the  wall,  seemed  to 
be  a  heavy  iron  bar. 

Orlando  could  only  gain  the  outlines  of  the 
stranger,  and  his  only  clue  to  these  strange  pro- 
ceedings was  gained  from  the  sound  that  ac- 
companied them.  At  length  the  prisoner  be- 
came aware  that  the  beam  was  being  forced  be- 
tween the  bars  of  his  window,  and  in  a  moment 
more  he  knew  that  the  bars  were  being  forced 
from  their  sockets.  Fifteen  minutes  had  thus 
passed  when  the  gratings  had  been  all  forced 
out,  and  then  the  man  disappeared  from  the 
window,  and  the  ])risoncr  thought  he  could  hear 
the  hum  of  a  hurried  conversation  going  on  be- 
low. In  a  few  moments,  however,  the  mau  re- 
appeared, bearing  in  his  hand  a  small  dark  lan- 
tern, and  by  means  of  a  rope  whicli  he  had 
drawn  up  after  him,  and  the  end  of  which  he 
threw  over  the  sill,  he  let  himself  down  into  the 
cell.  The  new  comer  was  a  thick  set,  muscular 
man,  habited  in  the  rough  garb  of  a  seaman, 
and  as  he  threw  open  his  lantern  Orlando  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  outlines  of  his  coun- 
tenance ;  but  they  betrayed  no  marked  or  prom- 
inent feature,  except  that  they  indicated  any 
amount  of  reckless  daring,  without  anything  that 
could  be  termed  decidedly  villanous,  or  evil- 
disposed. 

For  a  few  moments  after  the  stranger  had 
thus  gained  entrance  to  the  cell  he  bent  his  ears 
towards  the  door,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  all 
was  quiet  in  the  jail,  and  then  turning  towards 
Orlando,  he  said : 

"  Kather  a  strange  way  for  a  man  to  get  him- 
self into  jail,  but  circumstances  alter  cases,  you 
know;  and  as  I  know  my  visit  11  be  welcome,  I 
sha'n't  stop  to  make  any  apologies." 

"  You  are  most  certainly  welcome  to  stay  as 
long  as  you  see  fit,"  returned  Orlando. 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  I  sha'n't  stay  long,  for  I 
have  n't  a  very  great  fancy  for  this  kind  of  a 
place — howsomever,  I  11  stop  long  enough  to  do 
my  business." 

"  Well,  and  what  might  be  your  business  V 

"  Can't  you  guess  itf 

'■  I  never  guess  at  a  man's  business  when  he 
is  himself  present  to  speak  for  himself" 

"  But  of  course  you  know  what  my  business 
must  be." 

"  How  should  I  ?     You  have  not  told  me." 

'•  No,  but  there's  an  old  saying  that '  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.'  Now,  'taint  very 
likely  I  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  break 
away  the  bars  of  your  jug  just  for  the  sake  of 
coming  in  here,  unless  I  had  calculated  that 
when  I  went  out  you  'd  go  too." 

'Do  you  mean  that  you've  come  to  set  me 
at  liberty '^"  uttered  our  hero,  while  a  peculiar 
series  of  lights  and  shades  passed  over  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  come  for,"  returned 
the  stranger,  with  a  countenance  indicative  of 
nothing  but  an  idea  of  common  business. 

"  But  I  never  saw  you  before,"  said  Orlando, 
as  he  gazed  inquiringly  into  the  face  of  the  man 
before  him. 

"  Neither  did  I  ever  see  you  before,"  laconi- 
cally replied  the  stranger. 

"  Then,  why  should  J  trust  you  ?" 

"Because  I  come  to  set  you  free." 

"  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  'jumping  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,' "  said  our  hero,  in  a 
sort  of  thoughtful  mood. 

"  Yes,  I  grant  it;  such,  for  instance,  as  jump- 
ing out  of  jail  on  to  the  gallows,'  returned  the 
stranger,  with  a  twinkling  smile. 

The  youth  shuddered  as  he  heard  this  remark, 
but  quickly  casting  off  the  feeling,  he  said : 

"But  there  is  no  danger  that  such  a  fate  will 
be  mine,  for  I  am  peifcctly  innocent  of  the 
crime  vrith  which  I  am  charged,  and  I  can  ]<rove 
it." 

"  That  you  are  innocent,  young  sir.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  though  to  prove  it  may  not 
be  so  easy.  But  come,  we  are  wasting  time.  Jf 
you  will  but  follow  me,  all  danger  i-  at  end." 

"  And  wherefore  should  I  follow  you  '.  I 
know  you  not." 

"  Do  you  know  Chiron  ?" 

"  Chiron — yes.     He  is  my  friend."' 

'•  Chiron  sent  me  on  this  mission." 

"  But  why  did  he  not  come  himself?" 

"  Because  he  had  other  imsiness." 

"  He  might  at  least  have  left  me  a  word,"  said 
Orlando,  half  to  himself,  for  a  shade  of  suspi- 
cion that  all  was  not  right  had  passed  through 
his  mind. 

"  Ho  had  no  chance  to  leave  you  word,"  re- 
turned the  stranger,  seeming  to  comprehend 
what  was  passing  in  the  youth's  mind. 
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"  But  did  he  not  send  any  writing  1 — any 
token  r' 

"  Only  myself.  He  thought  that  would  be 
sufficient.  I  met  him  just  at  sundown,  and  he 
told  me  that  you  must  be  relieved  from  the  jail 
this  night,  and  out  of  an  old  friendship  for  him 
I  undertook  the  job ;  and  now  if  you  would 
have  me  make  sure  of  it,  the  sooner  you  come 
along  the  better." 

"Look  ye  here,"  said  Orlando,  while  the 
dawning  of  a  new  idea  seemed  to  flash  upon 
him,  "  have  you  known  Chiron  long  V 

The  stranger  averted  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  he  seemed  to  hesitate  for  an  answer ;  but  at 
length  he  said,  while  he  evidently  endeavored  to 
have  his  hesitancy  pass  for  a  period  of  thought ; 

"  I've  known  him  off  and  on  for  a  number  of 
years." 

"  And  do  yon  know  who  he  is — from  whence 
he  comes — or  where  he  belongs  V  asked  the 
prisoner,  with  considerable  earnestness. 

Tlie  stranger's  face  brightened  up,  and  a 
meaning  twinkle  played  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
answered : 

"  If  Chiron  has  n't  told  yon  this  himself,  I 
had  n't  ought  to  tell  it,  either,  for  perhaps  he 
has  reasons  for  concealing  it." 

Young  Chester  mistrusted  not  this  answer, 
for  he  thought  'twas  given  in  good  faith,  and 
once  more  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  visit,  and  for  some  moments 
he  seemed  undecided  what  course  to  pursue. 
At  length  he  said  : 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  kindness 
and  solicitude  you  have  manifested  in  my  be- 
half, but  I  cannot  go  with  you,  for  'twould  only 
serve  to  make  appearances  bear  harder  against 
me  than  they  do  now.  As  it  is,  I  can  prove  my 
innocence ;  but  if  I  attempt  to  escape,  that  in- 
nocence will  thereby  become  more  doubtful." 

A  deep  shade  of  disappointment  passed  over 
the  stranger's  countenance,  and  for  a  moment 
he  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  gradually  a  beam  of 
intelligence  shot  athwart  his  features,  and  in  a 
tone  of  considerable  feeling,  he  said : 

"  I  think  you  'U  change  your  mind." 

"  Not  without  some  stronger  inducement  than 
my  own  personal  safety,"  returned  Orlando, 
with  considerable  assurance. 

"  And  such  an  inducement  I  can  easily  give 
yoti.     You  have  a  poor  maniac  mother." 

•'Ha!  my  mother!'  exclaimed  the  young 
hunter,  starting  forward  and  grasping  his  com- 
panion by  the  arm,  "  What  of  her  ?" 

"  She  moans  for  you,  and  would  see  you,  and 
if  you  would  not  have  her  poor  heart  broken, 
you  will  go  to  her  at  once." 

"  Alas !  my  poor  mother !"  murmured  the 
youth,  aa  he  placed  his  open  palm  upon  his 
brow,  then  turning  to  the  stranger  once  more, 
he  said :  "  For  my  mother,  sir,  I'll  dare  any- 
thing. I'll  go,  though  the  officers  seize  upon 
me  again  to-morrow.  Lead  on,  and  I  will  follow 
yon." 

"  0,  you  need  n't  be  afraid  of  the  officers,"  re- 
tomed  the  stranger,  "  for  Chiron  will  look  out 
for  that." 

"  But  how  can  he  prevent  them  from  again 
arresting  me  V 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  He  did  n't  explain 
any  of  his  plans.  But  come,  just  lend  me  a 
hand  to  get  this  bed  of  yours  up  here  under  the 
window,  and  we'll  be  out  of  this  in  short  order. 
We  haven't  got  much  time  to  lose." 

The  mention  of  his  mother  had  made  the 
young  man  as  firm  in  his  resolution  to  go  as  he 
had  been  before  undecided  ;  and  without  hesita- 
tion he  helped  his  companion  move  the  couch 
up  under  the  window,  and  while  the  latter  was 
placing  the  stool  on  top  of  the  bed,  Orlando  said : 

"  Since  you  have  thus  befriended  me,  I  should 
like  at  least  to  know  your  name — that  is,  if  you 
have  no  objections." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  returned  the  stranger,  as 
he  tried  the  stool  to  see  if  it  set  firmly  enough 
in  its  place  to  afford  a  good  foothold,  "  my 
name  is  Dick  Nolan.  Come,  here  she  goes. 
Follow  me  as  soon  as  possible." 

As  Nolan  spoke,  he  took  his  lantern  and 
mounted  upon  the  stool,  from  the  top  of  which 
he  easily  threw  himself  across  the  sill  of  the 
window  and  soon  disappeared.  There  was  a 
strange  fluttering  about  the  heart  of  our  hero  as 
be  started  to  follow,  and  he  even  hesitated,  as  a 
dim,  shadowy  fear  of  treachery  flitted  through 
bis  mind  ;  but  the  lojage  o(  his  poor  mother  at 
once  dispelled  the  indecision,  apd  with  a  qui^ 
bound  he  mounted  the  stool.  He  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  working  his  way  through  the  aperture, 
and  bj  means  of  a  rope,  which  hfi  found  )n  read- 


iness, he  let  himself  down  to  the  ground,  for 
the  ladder  by  which  his  visitor  had  ascended 
had  been  removed  to  the  wall,  and  thither  Nolan 
at  once  led  the  way,  where  our  hero  found  a 
man  in  waiting. 

— sh !"  uttered  Nolan  to  his  waiting  compan- 
ion, 'Is't  all  right?" 

"  Not  a  mouse  has  stirred,"  returned  the  oth- 
er, in  a  low  whisper. 

"  Then  over,  quick,"  said  Nolan,  and  then 
turning  to  Orlando  he  bade  him  go  next,  and  he 
would  follow  and  pull  tlie  ladder  up  after  him. 

Nolan's  companion  and  our  hero  reached  the  . 
top  of  the  wall,  and  bent  low  down  upon  the 
coping,  while  Nolan  himself  came  up  and  hauled 
the  ladder  after  him,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
landed  upon  the  other  side,  the  trio  silently  de- 
scended. The  moon  was  shining  somewhat 
brightly,  and  Orlando  got  a  fair  view  of  his  de- 
liverer's companion,  who  was,  like  Nolan,  habit- 
ed in  a  seaman's  garb,  and  seemed  also  to  be  a 
reckless,  daring  fellow. 

The  river  was  only  a  few  rods  from  the  jail 
wall,  and  towards  its  shore  Nolan  led  the  way, 
where  a  small  skiff  was  found  hauled  up  on  the 
sand ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  launched,  the  young 
hunter  was  requested  to  enter  it.  He  seated 
himself  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  in  a  moment 
more,  Nolan  and  his  companion  entered  and  be- 
gan to  row  from  the  shore. 

"  Up,  up  the  stream  should  lay  our  course," 
said  Orlando,  as  he  noticed  that  the  boat  was 
being  headed  down  the  river. 

"  We  '11  not  venture  by  the  town  in  this  moon- 
light, for  our  cargo  is  rather  contraband,"  re- 
tuined  Nolan.  "  I  do  not  want  that  you  should 
be  taken  from  me  now,  for  the  job  of  getting 
possession  of  you  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one." 

The  young  hunter  looked  up  into  Nolan's 
face  as  he  said  this,  and  as  he  dwelt  upon  the 
seaman's  features  he  thought  he  could  detect  a 
look  of  irony  resting  there ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  spoken,  too,  partook  strangely  of 
a  nonchalance  little  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of 
an  earnest  deliverer. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  land  below  the  town  and 
walk  around  through  the  outskirts  ?"  asked  the 
youth,  not  yet  daring  to  suspect  that  he  had 
been  betrayed. 

"  We  sha'n't  land  above  the  town  at  present," 
returned  Nolan,  bending  himself  powerfully  at 
his  oar.  "Just  consider  yourself  safe,  and  let 
that  satisfy  you." 

Orlando  Chester  could  see  the  countenances 
of  both  his  companions,  and  as  the  moonbeams 
fell  full  upon  them  he  was  enabled  to  study  well 
what  meaning  might  rest  upon  them ;  but  he 
gained  little  from  the  survey,  for  they  both 
seemed  only  intent  upon  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion. What  that  object  might  be,  or  what  might 
be  the  end  of  their  mission,  he  could  not  tell, 
though  a  strange  doubt  began  to  frame  itself  in 
his  mind,  and  as  the  skiff  was  rowed  swiftly  on, 
farther  and  farther  from  the  town,  and  that,  too, 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  which  should 
have  been  taken  to  convey  him  to  his  home, 
those  doubts  grew  stronger,  until  at  length,  the 
fearful  reality  of  a  base  treachery  stared  him  in 
the  face ;  but  yet  the  young  hunter  resolved  that 
he  would  not  entirely  give  up  his  hopes  of  there 
still  being  some  truth  in  the  assertions  of  Nolan, 
though  the  substance  of  those  hopes  did  not 
even  approach  to  a  probability. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE     LEASHED    VILLAIN. 

It  was  quite  early  in  the  morning  when  Chi- 
ron arose  from  his  bed  in  the  garret  of  the  forest 
cot,  and  while  in  the  act  of  putting  on  his  moc- 
casons  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  the 
woolly  head  of  Old  Elpsey  just  peering  up 
through  the  ladder-scuttle.  The  hounds  had 
been  whining  and  growling  for  some  time,  but 
the  old  hunter  had  supposed  they  were  only 
mourning  for  the  continued  absence  of  their 
young  master,  and  he  consequently  gave  but 
little  attention  to  the  matter ;  but  as  he  caught 
tlie  expression  that  rested  upon  the  black  fea- 
tures of  the  old  woman  he  began  to  think  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred,  and  hastily 
lacing  his  moccasons,  he  approached  the  scuttle. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Elpsey  V  he  asked,  as  he 
reached  the  aperture. 

"  O,  sir,  I  don't  know  what's  de  matter,  but 
dere's  some  men  in  de  woods  dat's  been  watchin' 
dje  house  for  dis  half  hour." 

"liea  wfitching  the  house!"  repeated  Chiron, 
while  the  working  pf  the  cords  and  muscles 
about  his  neck   end  hands  bespoke  the  feelings 


which  the  communication  had  called  up,  "  How 
many  are  there  V 

"  I  did  n't  see  only  three." 

"  And  what  did  they  look  like,  Elpsey  ■?" 

"  I  couldn't  say  for  sartin,  sir,  'cause  dey  was 
hid  behind  de  bushes.  But  dey  was  watchin'  de 
house,  an'  I  tink  one  ob  'em  was  de  same  dat 
cum  an'  watch  for  Massa  Orlando  when  he  went 
to  bury  de  Indian." 

"  Then,  by  heavens,  there's  some  new  plan  on 
foot,"  uttered  the  old  hunter,  half  to  himself 
i'  and  a  villanous  one,  too.  Go  you  down,  Elp- 
sey, and  I  will  follow.  But  stop.  Does  your 
mistress  know  anything  of  this  ?" 

"  No  sir.  She's  only  just  got  up,  an'  I  didn't 
say  nothin'  to  her  'bout  it." 

As  the  old  woman  spoke  she  descended  the 
ladder,  and  Chiron  soon  followed  her.  In  the 
room  below  he  found  Mrs.  Chester,  but  she 
seemed  to  betray  no  surprise  at  his  appearance, 
though  she  regarded  him  with  a  curious,  inquir- 
ing gaze. 

"  Ah,  you,  sir,  have  come  from  the  town,  have 
you  not  ?"  she  asked,  as  Chiron  took  a  few  steps 
into  the  room. 

"  I  have,  madam,"  the  hunter  answered,  as  he 
moved  back  a  step  to  avoid  the  window,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  woods  in  front  of  the 
house. 

"And  have  you  seen  my  son  V  the  poor  wo- 
man asked,  stepping  quickly  forward  and  laying 
her  hand  upon  Chiron's  arm. 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  and  I  bear  to  you  a  message 
from  him.  He  is  well,  and  will  ere  long  be  with 
you." 

"  But  why  should  he  leave  me  thus  ?  Why 
should  Orlando  desert  me  for  so  long?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Chester,  while  a  painful  light 
shone  in  her  eyes. 

"  He  has  business  in  Jamestown,"  returned 
the  hunter,  "  that  he  could  not  leave ;  but  he 
begged  of  me  to  give  you  his  love,  and  assure 
you  that  he  would  soon  return." 

"  Then  my  boy  still  loves  me,  and  he  will 
come  back.  Ah  sir !  his  father  said,  too,  that  he 
loved  me,  and  he  promised  to  come  back,  but  he 
never  did.  'Twas  cruel  for  him  to  treat  me 
thus,  was  it  not  ?" 

Again  that  plaintive,  heart-broken  voice  thrill- 
ed through  the  soul  of  the  hunter,  and  he  turned 
away  his  head  to  hide  the  emotions  he  could 
not  suppress.  In  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Chester 
turned  towards  the  wall  where  a  wreath  of  gar- 
den anemone  and  aspen  leaves  was  hung  upon 
the  top  of  a  wooden  cross,  and  she  seemed  to 
forget  that  a  comparative  stranger  was  present. 
Chiron  took  advantage  of  the  movement  and 
sought  Elpsey  in  the  kitchen. 

The  hounds  still  continued  their  low  growling, 
though  they  had  not  yet  gone  far  from  their 
kennel,  and  in  their  brnte  language  one  could 
easily  read  fhe  warning  of  danger.  The  hunter 
held  a  short  conference  with  the  old  woman,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  she  should  not  be  un- 
der any  serious  apprehension,  and  that  he  would 
remain  near  enough  to  protect  them  if  danger 
threatened,  but  yet  he  felt  safe  in  assuring  her 
that  she  and  her  mistress  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Chiron  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  if  the 
men  who  were  lurking  about  the  house  had  any 
sinister  purpose,  he  was  the  object  of  it ;  and  for 
some  moments  he  studied  as  to  what  course  it 
was  best  for  him  to  pursue.  At  length  a  course 
seemed  laid  out  in  his  mind,  and  tnrning  to  Elp- 
sey he  asked  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  gar- 
den and  remain  there  till  he  got  out  of  sight  in 
the  woods ;  for  he  could  not  but  harbor  the  idea 
that  if  Oilman  and  Colton  were  about  the  spot, 
they  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating 
him,  and  if  no  one  were  by  to  witness  the  deed, 
they  might  shoot  him  before  he  could  reach  the 
woods.  For  this  purpose,  then,  he  wished  Elp- 
sey to  be  near  enough  to  witness  what  might 
take  place ;  but  at  the  same  time  ha  strictly  en- 
joined it  upon  her  that  she  should  betray  no 
fear,  nor  manifest  a  single  sign  by  which  the 
lurking  men  might  mistrust  that  their  presence 
had  been  discovered,  or  that  anything  out  of  the 
common  course  of  affairs  had  tran»pired. 

Elpsey  promised  implicit  obedience  to  these 
requests,  and  having  assured  himself  that  the 
priming  of  his  rifle  was  in  safe  order,  aad  that 
the  flint  was  clean,  the  hunter  stepped  o»t  from 
the  house,  followed  by  Elpsey,  and  aftei-  «  few 
moments  of  careless  conversation  he  shouldered 
his  rifle  and  started  for  the  woods. 

Though  Chiron  walked  swiftly  on,  yet  he  had 
his  eyes  about  him,  ready  to  catch  the  least 
movement  that  might  b«  made  against  him^  but 
no  such  movement  was  made,  and   he  reached 


the  woods  in  safety.  As  soon  as  he  had  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  feel  assured  that  he  was 
secure  from  observation,  he  left  the  path  and  en- 
sconced himself  behind  a  clump  of  alders,  in 
such  a  position  that  he  could  command  a  view 
of  the  path,  and  yet  be  hidden  from  the  sight  of 
any  who  might  pass. 

The  hunter  had  not  been  in  this  position  more 
than  five  minutes  when  his  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  crackling  bushes  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
path,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  villain  Oilman 
emerged  from  the  shnbbery.  He  was  creeping 
along  with  a  swift,  but  cat-like  tread,  with  his 
rifle  at  rest,  and  peering  ahead  as  though  in 
search  of  some  object  for  his  ready  weapon. 
Chiron's  first  impulse  was  to  shoot  the  villain  on 
the  spot,  for  well  he  knew  that  'twas  he  who 
fired  at  him  the  night  before :  but  an  instant's 
reflection  changed  his  mind,  and  while  a  grim 
smile  passed  over  his  features,  he  raised  his  rifle 
and  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  lock  of  Oilman's 
piece. 

Chiron's  ball  did  not  fail  him,  and  the  villain 
uttered  a  sharp  cry  as  he  heard  the  report  and 
felt  his  own  rifle  fall  shattered  from  his  grasp. 
In  a  moment,  however,  he  seemed  to  compre- 
hend that  he  was  not  hurt,  save  a  few  slight 
wounds  from  the  splinters  of  his  rifle-stock,  and 
turning  quickly  around  he  sought  to  ascertain 
from  whence  had  come  the  shot. 

"  So,  so,  Mr.  Oilman,  you  are  on  another  acci- 
dental expedition,  I  suppose  ?"  ironically  exclaim- 
ed Chiron,  as  he  came  forth  from  his  hiding- 
place. 

The  villain  started  back  as  he  beheld  the  gi- 
gantic form  of  the  old  hunter,  and  for  a  moment 
he  trembled  with  fear ;  but  soon  his  native  im- 
pudence came  to  his  aid,  and  with  a  show  of  de- 
fiance he  said : 

"  I  do  not  skulk  about  in  the  woods  like  a 
coward,  at  all  events.  If  I  wanted  to  shoot  a 
person  I'd  meet  him  like  a  man,  and  not  hide  in 
the  bushes  to  stab  him  in  the  back ;  but  your 
bungling  aim  has  saved  my  life,  and  now  you'll 
suffer  for  this." 

Chiron  leaned  quietly  upon  his  rifle  and  gazed 
with  the  utmost  contempt  upon  the  villain  be- 
fore him.  At  length  a  bitter  laugh  broke  from 
his  lips,  and  while  the  villain  shrank  from  hU 
strange  manner,  he  said  : 

"  Dost  think  I  aimed  at  thee,  and  missed  my 
mark  ?  No,  I  only  sought  to  shatter  your  rifle; 
for  a  rifle,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  villanous  cow- 
ard like  yourself,  may  be  a  dangerous  thing. 
Now,  Master  Oilman,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip, 
and  yon  will  not  escape  so  easily.  Please  tell 
me  what  business  could  have  called  you  thus 
early  into  the  forest ''" 

"  I  suppose  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  in 
the  forest  at  this  time  as  yourself,"  returned  Gil- 
man,  in  a  sullen  mood. 

"  Certainly,"  remarked  Chiron,  as  he  poured  a 
charge  of  powder  into  the  barrel  of  his  rifle ; 
"but  then  if  you've  come  for  any  villanous  pur- 
pose, you'll  of  course  expect  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  shoot  me  ?"  cried  Gilman, 
as  Chiron  rammed  home  the  bullet,  at  the  same 
time  starting  to  spring  forward. 

"  Back !"  shouted  Chiron.  "  If  you  but  lay  • 
finger  on  me  you  die  on  the  instant  I  Now  tell 
me  " — and  as  he  spoke  he  poured  the  priming 
into  the  pan  of  his  rifle — "  who  they  are  that  you 
have  left  in  the  forest  near  young  Chester's 
dwelling." 

"  I  have  left  no  one." 

"  Villain !  coward !  you  lie !"  shouted  the  old 
hunter,  while  the  deep  passion-marks  began  to 
manifest  themselves  upon  his  features.  "  Yon 
did  leave  men  skulking  about  the  place,  and  I 
will  find  them  out  myself." 

"  Then  go  and  try  it." 

"  I  intend  to." 

"  And  I  wish  yon  success." 

There  was  a  dark,  lowering  look  in  the  fea- 
tures of  Gilman  as  he  spoke,  and  already  had  he 
turned  to  move  away. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Chiron, 
as  he  stepped  quickly  forward  and  laid  his  band 
heavily  upon  the  villain's  arm.  "  I  would  not 
have  you  think  that  you  are  to  run  at  large 
while  I  look  after  your  companions,  I  shall 
provide  for  your  safety  first." 

"  Don't  lay  your  hand  on  me,"  exclaimed  Gil- 
man, and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  a  knife  from  his 
girdle. 

[to  be  continubd.] 


Cold  in  the  dust  this  perished  heart  may  lie, 
But  tliit  which  warmed  it  once  ahall  never  die. 

Campbell. 
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VIEW    OF    GRANADA    AND    THE    ALHAMBRA,    IN    OLD    SPAIN. 


GRANADA— THE    ALHAMBRA. 

The  town  and  province  of  Granada  derive  their 
importance  from  the  Palace  of  the  Alhambra,  one 
of  those  remains  of  olden  times  which  combines 
more  than  any  other  the  splendor  of  Saracenic 
art  with  the  romance  of  tradition.  The  Alhambra 
is  an  ancient  fortress  or  castellated  palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  where  they  held  do- 
minion over  this  their  boasted  terrestrial  para- 
dise, and  made  their  last  stand  for  empire  in 
Spain.  The  palace  occupies  but  a  portion  of  the 
fortress,  the  walls  of  which,  studded  with  towers, 
stretch  irregularly  round  the  whole  crest  of  a 
lofry  hill  that  overlooks  the  city,  and  forms  a 
spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  snowy  mountain. 
In  the  time  of  the  Moors  the  fortress  was  capable 
of  coniaining  an  army  of  40,000  men  within  its 


precincts,  and  served  occasionally  as  a  stronghold 
of  the  sovereigns  against  their  rebellious  sub- 
jects After  the  kingdom  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  the  Alhambra  continued 
a  royal  demesne,  and  was  occasionally  inhabited 
by  the  Castilian  monarchs.  The  Emperor  Charles 
V.  began  a  sumptuous  palace  within  its  walls,  but 
was  deterred  from  completing  it  by  repeated 
shocks  of  earthquakes.  The  last  royal  residents 
were  Philip  V.  and  his  beautiful  queen,  Elizabetta 
of  Parma,  early  in  the  18th  century.  The  deser- 
tion of  the  court,  however,  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  Alhambra.  Its  beautiful  halls  became  deso- 
late, and  some  of  them  fell  to  ruin  ;  the  gardens 
were  destroyed,  and  the  fountains  ceased  to  play. 
By  degrees  the  dwellings  became  filled  with  a 
loose  and  lawless  population — contrabandistas, 


who  availed  themselves  of  its  independent  juris- 
diction to  carry  on  a  wide  and  daring  course  of 
smuggling,  and  thieves  and  i-ogues  of  all  sorts, 
who  made  this  their  place  of  refuge  whence  they 
might  depredate  upon  Granada  and  its  vicinity. 
The  strong  arm  of  government  interfered  :  the 
whole  community  was  thoroughly  sifted;  the 
greater  part  of  the  houses  were  demolished,  and  a 
mere  hamlet  left,  with  the  parochial  church  and 
the  Franciscan  convent.  During  the  recent 
troubles  in  Spain,  when  Granada  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  the  Alhambra  was  garri- 
soned by  their  troops,  and  the  palace  was  occa- 
sionally inhabited  by  the  French  commander. 
With  that  enlightened  taste  which  has  ever  char- 
acterized the  French  nation  in  their  conquests, 
this  elegant  structure  was  rescued  from  ruin. 


SAID  PACHA'S  CCRHICLE 

Said  Pacha  is  the  second  surviving  son  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  and  has  been  appointed  by  his  High- 
ness Abbas  Pacha  to  be  Admiral  of  the  Egyptian 
fleet.  The  drawing  represents  his  Highness,  at- 
tended by  his  aids,  and  driven  by  a  coachman 
with  a  postilion.  English  servants  are  also  ac- 
companying the  cari-iage,  which,  with  the  har- 
ness, composes  one  of  the  most  showy  equipa- 
ges of  the  season,  and  does  credit  to  the  distin- 
guished owner.  Although  not  unlike  in  form 
the  usual  dog-cart  of  a  sportsman,  the  effect  in 
reality  of  the  extreme  lightness  of  make  and  its 
most  beautiful  color,  renders  this  carriage  worthy 
of  our  notice  from  its  own  merits,  as  well  as  from 
the  hint  it  gives  of  the  character  of  its  owner, 
who  is  distinguished  for  a  very  vigorous  mind. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ELEANOR  ESWELL: 

— OK — 

THE  EMIGRANT'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY    MHS.   E.    C.    LOVERING. 

One   of  the   principal  families  in   N ,  a 

growing  western  town,  was  that  of  the  Eswells. 
By  a  fortunate  speculation,  Dr.  Eswell  had  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  settlement,  on  a  desira- 
ble footing,  and  was  esteemed  inferior  to  none 
in  wealth  and  influence.  All  this  was  brought 
about  in  the  course  of  three  years,  dating  from 
the  time  when  the  doctor  first  removed  his  family 
to  the  wild  land  of  promise. 

Thereupon  the  excellent  Dr.  Eswell,  well  sat- 
isfied, no  doubt,  that  his  mission  on  earth  was  ful- 
filled, fell  sick,  refused  to  touch  any  medicine— 
thus  proving  that  some  doctiines  are  better  to  live 
by  than  die  by — and  in  consequence,  departed 
this  life  one  pleasant  day,  and  left  his  body  to 
occupy,  as  the  first  inhabitant,  the  new  grave- 
yard he  had  been  instrumental  in  laying  out,  in 

the  thriving  town  of  N . 

The  prosperous  doctor  left  a  widow  and  two 
children  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  splendid  house 
he  had  just  completed,  and  set  upon  a  hill,  for 
the  wonder  of  all  beholders.  The  shade  trees 
around  it  were  young,  but  tastefully  arranged, 
thrifty,  and  full  of  promise  of  luxuriant  beauty. 
A  forest,  fringing  the  course  of  a  stream,  waved 
on  the  east,  stretching  far  to  the  north  and  south, 
winding  and  losing  itself  in  the  distance ;  the 
high  prairie  rolled  magnificently  away  on  the 
west  and  south ;  the  village  lay  mostly  on  the 
north — huts,  cottages,  and  houses  dotting  the 
clearings,  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  prairie. 

But  the  family  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
dwelling.  I  should  begin  with  Eleanor,  the  most 
attractive  "  flower  of  the  prairie,"  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  that  or  any  other  settlement  on  the 
river.  She  was  now  about  twenty,  a  perfect  and 
entire  woman  in  the  sympathies  of  her  heart, 
and  so  beautiful  that — I  may  as  well  make  no 
attempt  to  describe  her. 

As  Eleanor  Eswell  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and 
influential  family,  I  might  spare  myself  the 
trouble  of  saying  she  was  beset  with  numerous 
suitors.  But  I  wish  to  tell  how  she  rejected 
them  all,  and  why. 

This  is  the  mystery  which  puzzled  the  aspiring, 
chivalrous  youths  of  the  western  world.  Eleanor 
had  from  her  girlhood  been  attached  to  one  who 
had  not  thus  far  been  so  fortunate  as  to  make 
her  happy.  Poor,  friendless,  with  a  great  deal 
too  much  soul  to  crowd  himself  into  any  small 
cavity  to  dig  for  precious  dust — proud,  too,  and 
incapable  of  deception,  Lewis  Andros  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  competent  power  to  set  his 
foot  into  the  house  of  Eleanor's  abode.  The 
decree  of  the  excellent  and  prudent  doctor — 
whose  own  marriage,  by  the  way,  was  the  result 
of  an  elopement,  and  a  happy  marriage  it  had 
been,  although  he  did  not  possess  a  dollar  after 
paying  the  magistrate — the  doctor's  decree,  I 
say,  had  been  followed  by  the  desired  result. 
Lewis,  whose  penniless  audacity  had  quite 
shocked  the  doctor,  withdrew  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  became  "  delightfully  scarce,"  as 
Eleanor's  father  expressed  it.  In  short,  he  dis- 
appeared ;  for  the  girl  possessed  more  discretion 
than  her  mother  before  her,  and  no  temptation 
of  sweet,  beautiful,  artful  Cupid  had  been  able 
to  weaken  h.?r  firm  sense  of  duty.  She  would 
not  run  away,  to  Lewis,  with  a  long  face,  and  a 
short  farewtU — for  he  hcaid  the  doctor  coming 
into  the  orchard — took  his  de|)arture,  and  Elea- 
nor's heart  with  him,  and  left  for  "parts  un- 
known." 

'•  Their  troths  were  plighted,"  however,  in  spite 
of  the  doctor.  This  ali'air  occurred  just  liefore 
Dr.  Eswells  removal  to  the  west.  Of  course, 
after  this  event,  no  communication  could  now 
be  carried  on  bcttvcen  the  lovers  by  letters  or 
otherwise,  without  his  knowledge. 

Absence  and  suspense,  however,  only  served 
to  strengthen  Eleanor's  attachment.  Every  time 
she  rejected  a  lover,  she  used  to  read  over  again 
all  Lewis's  notes  and  letters,  kiss  the  love-tokens 
he  had  given  her,  and  pledge  anew  to  the  eyes 
of  a  certain  portrait,  which  looked  so  much  hke 
him,  that  you  would  really  have  pronounced  it  to 
be  him,  had  you  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
her  father  h«d  commanded  her  to  return  his 
portrait,  which  she  had  once  possessed.  It  may 
be  tliat,  althougli  she  obeyed,  she  obtained  the 
picture  again  tinough  some  one  of  those  exceed- 
ingly mischievous  and  peri)lexiiig  inventions  of 


which  the  creative  noddle  of  Cupid  is  so  pro- 
ductive ;  but  this  I  advance  as  a  mere  supposi- 
tion, scarcely  worthy  of  consideration. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  until  a  little  be- 
fore the  death  of  her  father,  when  letters  from 
the  east  announced  as  a  mere  item  of  news,  the 
death  of  Lewis  Andros. 

f  have  no  doubt  but  Eleanor  would  have  faint- 
ed, and  become  very  sick  and  died,  perhaps,  had 
slie  not  dreaded  her  father's  drugs,  and  still 
more  her  father's  knowledge  of  the  state  of  her 
i-ifections.  So — although  she  screamed,  and 
"  dropped  flat  to  the  floor,"  as  Hatty,  the  house- 
keeper, said,  when  she  read  the  letter — she  had 
the  presence  of  mind  afterwards  to  hint  that 
another  item  of  news  touching  the  suicide  by 
hanging  of  Deacon  Swallow,  who  had  married 
unhappily,  was  the  •'  dreadful "  calamity  which 
occasioned  her  strange  emotion. 

The  truth  is,  Eleanor,  on  reflection,  doubted 
the  truth  of  the  report.  She  did  not  believe  that 
Lewis,  with  so  much  cruelty,  and  so  little  cere- 
mony, had  gone  and  died  just  as  three  or  four 
years  of  their  probation  had  expired.  Perhaps 
I  should  explain  what  is  meant  by  their  proba- 
tion. Eleanor  had  promised  to  marry  Lewis  as 
soon  as  she  was  twenty-one,  with  or  without  her 
parent's  consent;  and  he  had  promised  to  come 
to  lier,  if  alive — rich  or  poor — as  soon  as  she 
should  have  reached  that  happy  and  independent 

I  have  taken  np  so  much  time  describing 
Eleanor,  that  I  have  only  space  to  say  of  her 
brother,  that  he  was  a  headstrong,  passionate, 
but  vindictive  fellow,  who  loved  his  sister,  ladies 
generally,  and  the  wild  chase,  and  hated  the 
medical  profession  ;  that  he  was,  in  short,  about 
as  much  like  his  lamented  parent,  the  doctor, 
who  died,  you  remember — as  a  bed-cord,  or  any 
species  of  rope  resembles  the  equinoctial  line. 
This  is  a  crazy  sort  of  comparison  ;  but  I  don't 
happen  to  think  of  a  better,  at  present- 
As  for  Mrs.  Eswell,  she  had  what  you  would 
cfill  a  rather  flighty  imagination  ;  had  been  im- 
pulsive and  romantic  in  her  youth,  and  had  not 
quite  outgrown  the  failing ;  and  had  so  little 
logic  in  her  cranium,  that  the  doctor — how  she 
mourned  for  him  and  took  snuff  to  his  memory, 
now  he  was  gone  ! — the  lamented  doctor,  I  say, 
much  as  he  "  set  by  "  her,  used  to  lose  all  pa- 
tience with  her  stupidity,  which  could  not  follow 
him  in  his  argument,  form  a  most  distant  idea 
of  a  corollary,  or  even  comprehend  the  force  and 
beauty  of  a  simple  syllogism. 

Well,  the  last  of  the  four  years  passed,  and 
Lewis  did  not  make  his  appearance,  nor  send 
any  sort  of  an  excuse  for  this  neglect  of  his  be- 
trothed. So  Eleanor  shed  a  great  quantity  of 
tears,  and  gave  up  the  ghost  of  her  first  love. 
She  thought  she  had  evidence  enough  of  her 
poor  lover's  death  ;  yes,  and  too  much.  People 
then  had  not  the  facility  for  ascertaining  such 
matters  as  we  have  now.  If  the  reader  does  not 
understand  me,  I  may  add,  that  if  some  day  he 
should  suspect  a  distant  friend  of  dying,  all  he 
has  to  do,  to  settle  the  question,  is  to  ask  him  to 
come  and  "  rap."  He'll  do  it,  if  he  is  in  the 
spirit-world — they  say. 

Eleanor  then  came  to  the  final  conclusion, 
that,  in  all  human  probability,  her  lover  was 
dead;  or,  if  not  dead,  he  had  forgotten  her, 
which  circumstance  would  amount  to  about  the 
same  thing,  or  might  rather  be  considered  more 
distressing  to  her  feelings   than   even  the  first 

supposition. 

At  all  events,  Eleanor  despaired  of  ever  hear- 
ing again  of  Lewis  Andros,  and  although  her 
heart  might  be  as  true  and  constant  as  thine 
own,  fair  reader,  who  snccrest  perhaps,  when  I 
tell  it  thee — she  was  not  so  much  an  angel,  and 
to  little  a  woman,  as  to  be  wholly  and  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  memory  of  a  lost  love,  without 
feeling  the  lea«t  trifle  of  susceptibility  to  a  new 
and  real  affection. 

In  eflcct,  a  bif  se  of  time  had  such  a  soothing 
and  coinfoniiig  influence  ujion  my  heroine,  that 
she  became  at  lengili  abundantly  able  to  CMlcnl»tc 
the  Uilftreuce  between  a  dead  or  faithless  lover, 
and  a  loving,  actual  husband.  She  did  not 
lightly  consider  the  claims  of  the  former,  but 
she  gave  the  ])rcference  to  the  latter.  She  be- 
stowed u]ion  Lewis  a  great  deal  of  tender,  tear- 
ful affection ;  ujion  Captain  Thurlow  the  be- 
stowed a  promise  of  her  hand.  I  suppose  the 
reader  may  condemn  my  heroine  for  this  mani- 
festation of  human  weakness,  or  good  sense,  as 
it  might  be  denominated  by  dificrent  i)Crsons. 
I  know  you  don't  often  meet  with  such  heroines 
in  your  high-wrought  books  of  fiction,  but  you 
do  in  every-day  life.  They  may  not  be  thor- 
oughly romantic,  but  they  are  natural. 


There  were  palliating  circumstances  in  this 
case,  too.  Captam  Thurlow  was  a  very  brave, 
generous  fellow,  had  won  a  brilliant  reputation 
somewhere  by  fighting  the  Indians ;  and  had, 
moreover,  saved  young  Eswell's  life,  in  a  hunt- 
ing expedition  on  dangerous  territory.  Eleanor 
loved  her  brother  ;  gratitude  led  to  interest ;  in- 
terest engendered  sympathy,  and  so  forth.  She 
did  not  love  the  captain,  and  she   had   loved  a 

certain  L A ;  but  she  knew  she  could 

never  love  anybody  else  better ;  and  as  he  laid 
siege  to  her  heart,  she  sun'cndered.  Mrs.  Eswell 
may  have  helped  materially  in  reducing  the  fort- 
ress ;  for  she  felt  a  romantic  interest  in  the  brave 
fellow  who  saved  her  son's  life ;  she  did  not 
think  much  of  a  lover  that  could  die.  or  forget 
his  mistress — for  you  must  know  that  the  old 
lady  was  at  no  time  altogether  ignorant  of  her 
daughter's  secret;  and  so  she  took  snuff  and 
talked  poetically,  until  Eleanor  consented  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place. 

The  evening  appointed  for  the  wedding  cere- 
mony arrived,  and  Eleanor  having  dropped  a 
tear  upon  a  certain  portrait  aforementioned,  put 
it  away  with  a  sigh,  such  as  you  heave  when 
bidding  adieu  to  a  dear  old  friend  of  a  hope,  that 
is  going  from  you  forever ! 

It  was  then  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  Elea- 
nor was  sitting  at  her  chamber-window,  alone. 
The  maids,  who  had  dressed  her,  had  withdrawn 
at  her  request.  One,  however,  peeped  through 
the  keyhole  of  the  door,  and  witnessed  the  scene 
of  the  portrait.  Immediately  after,  she — the 
disinterested  maid — looked  again,  and  saw  Miss 
Eswell  prostrate  upon  the  floor — motionless, 
and  apparently  insensible.  Jenny  thought  she 
had  heard  a  fall.  She  screamed  for  help,  and 
rushed  into  the  chamber.  Mysterious  event! 
There  was  no  delusion  in  the  matter.  Eleanor 
had  actually — honajide — fainted! 

Kow  my  heroine  was  by  no  means  accustomed 
to  such  proceedings.  The  housekeeper  remem- 
bered one  occasion  when  Miss  Eswell  had 
"  fallen  flat  to  the  floor,"  on  reading  a  letter ; 
but  even  then  her  senses  had  not  left  her.  In 
consequence,  therefore,  of  the  singularity  of  the 
event,  everybody  was  frightened.  The  girls 
screamed,  and  ran  to  and  fro  in  confusion,  the 
said  housekeeper  flew  to  her  medicine-bag  for  a 
bunch  of  lobelia,  her  favorite  weed,  and  young 
Edward  Eswell,  just  returned  from  a  wolf  hunt, 
came  thundering  through  the  hall,  tearing  the 
maids'  dresses  with  his  wicked  spurs. 

By  this  time  Eleanor  bad  recovered  her  senses. 
Pale  and  agitated,  she  sat  upon  the  lounge,  and 
in  a  faint  voice  asked  that  she  might  be  left  alone 
with  her  brother.  Thereupon  Edward  drove 
the  girls  away  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  locked 

the  door. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  hurly-burly  ?" 
he  cried,  abruptly.  "  Hang  me,  if  I  didn't  think 
you  were  going  off  dead !" 

"  I — I  was  a  little  unwell,"  faltered  Eleanor. 
"  I  hope  mother  has  not  been  alarmed." 

"  Luckily  she's  a  little  deaf;  the  screams  I 
heard  would  have  sent  her  into  fits,"  said  Ed- 
ward. "TBut  I'd  like  to  know  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all.  Thousand  bloodhounds !  I  never 
thought  you  would  be  guilty  of  a  sham." 

"  The  truth  is,"  replied  Eleanor,  the  blood 
rushing  into  her  pale  face,  and  her  eyes  falling, 
"  something  frightened  mc.  I  thought  I  saw  a 
man  come  up  to  my  window — and — " 

"  What's  this  V  cried  Edward,  taking  some- 
thing from  the  floor,  discovered  by  the  light  of 
a  lamp  that  had  just  been  brought  in.  "  A  locket 
— a  braid   of  hair — a  miniature — your  portrait, 

Eleanor?" 

Agitated  at  seeing  the  locket  in  her  brother's 

hands,  ICloanor  made  several  attempts  to  inter- 
rupt him  and  snatch  it  away ;  but  recovering 
herself,  she  said : 

'•  O,  that  is  an  old  trifle—" 

"  Old — why  the  portrait  must  have  been  taken 
years  ago.  You  don't  look  over  sixteen  in  it. 
I  never  knew  you  had  such  a  picture." 

Eleanor  became  deathly  jiale  agaiu,  and  her 
brother  was  frightened. 

"  I  am  quite  unwell,"  she  said.  "  Dear  brother, 
don't  be  alarmed — but  send  for — " 

"  Dr.  Dumsey — " 

"No — for  Mr.  Thurlow — as  soon  as  possible. 

I  must  see  him." 
Edward  stared — remonstrated — but  finally  he 

agreed  to  comply  with  her  request. 

The  captain  was  dressing  in  an  apartment  in 

the   upper   part   of  the  house.      Edward   went 

himself  to  his   room,   and   told   him  what  had 

ha]>pened,  and  his  sister's  request.     The  captain 

prepared  himself  hastily  for  the  interview,  and 

invited   Edward  to  sit   and  wait  his  return. 


The  young  man  waited  until  he  became  tired, 
and  with  characteristic  rudeness,  strode  again 
down  stairs,  sweaj-ing  by  his  favorite  "  thousand 
blood-hounds,"  and  raised  his  fist  to  thunder  at 
his  sister's  door,  when  a  sound  of  sobbing  ar- 
rested his^attention.  Edward  listened  instinct- 
ively. He  heard  the  captain  talking  in  low, 
rapid,  passionate  tones,  interrupted  by  a  timid, 
pleading  voice — his  sister's. 

'■  Thousand  blood-hounds !"  muttered  the  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  Esv,-ell,  "  what  confounded  quar- 
rel have  these  silly  lovers  begun  ■?  Ha  !  what's 
that  ?" 

He  had  heard  Eleanor  say,  "  God  bless  your 
noble  heart !"  For  a  moment  all  was  silence. 
Edward  knocked  on  the  door  with  his  iron  fist. 

An  instant  after,  it  opened.  Captain  Thurlow 
appeared,  with  a  face  which  betrayed  strange 
agitation. 

"  Come  with  me,"  he  said,  taking  Edward  by 
the  arm. 

His  voice  was  hoarse  and  hollow.  Young 
Eswell  looked  at  him  with  astonishment  and 
apprehension. 

"  Thousand  blood-hounds  !  explain  this  !  I 
hate  a  mystery  as  I  do  a  skulking  Indian  !  I 
want  to  see  my  foe  face  to  face,  if  he  is  the  black 
fiend  of  the  cloven  foot  himself,  and  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  I  prefer  to  know  the  worst." 

"  You  shall  know  all,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

They  re-entered  the  captain's  di'essing-room. 
The  captain  shut  the  door. 

"  Edward,"  said  he,  with  emotion,  "  the  sooner 
you  know  this  thing,  the  better.  The  wedding 
cannot  go  on." 

Edward's  countenance  would  at  that  moment 
have  made  a  capital  picture  of  amazement.  It 
was  nearly  a  minnte  before  he  spoke. 

"  Thousand  blood-hounds !"  he  burst  forth, 
"  what  vile  joke  is  this  V 

"  It  is  rather  too  serious  for  a  joke  of  any 
kind,"  answered  Thurlow,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  You  do  not  mean — " 

"  I  mean,  dear  Edward,  what  I  say.  The 
wedding  cannot  take  place." 

"  Cannot  ■?"  thundered  the  impulsive  brother. 
"Thousand  blood-hounds!  it  can,  and  shall! 
The  guests  will  be  here  in  an  hour.  Ill  have  no 
child's  play.     By  all  the — " 

"  I  am  not  a  man  accustomed  to  be  accused  of 
child's  play,"  interrupted  the  captain,  sternly.  "/ 
say  the  wedding  cannot — shall  not  take  place. 
My  reasons  are  sufficient.  You  may  hear  them, 
or  you  may  not  hear  them,  as  you  please." 

"  But  a  busineS3  like  this  is  not  a  light  matter 
to  be  postponed  by  a  mere  caprice,"  began  Ed- 
ward, suppressing  his  anger.  "  I  can  conceive 
of  no  excuse  a  man  can  have  for  bringing  such 
a  scandal  upon  an  honorable  family.  By  all  the 
blood-hounds  in  Christendom !  I'll  have  the 
marriage  proceed — " 

"  Do  yon  forget  that  you  are  talking  to  Wil- 
liam Thurlow  7"  interrupted  the  captain,  in  a 
quiet  tone.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  yon  ; 
but  I  bear  insults  from  no  man — not  even  from 
a  friend.  You  will  not  hear  me.  I  have  otTer^d 
to  explain,  although  this  matter  concerns  your 
sister  more  than  yourself.  By  mutual  agreement 
we  have  dissolved  our  engagement." 

"  Then  it  is  with  her  consent — " 

"  You  might  add,  with  her  wish.  Eleanor," 
said  the  captain,  through  his  closed  teeth,  "  has 
confessed  to  me  that  she  loves  another.  Slio 
thought  him  dead  long  ago — but  he  is  alive. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  give  her  np." 

"  Thousand  blood-hounds  !  I  thought  yon 
too  much  a  man  to  be  governed  by  a  girl's  whim  ! 
said  Edward,  fuiious  with  rage  and  impatience. 
"  I  will  see  her.   The  marriage  must  take  place !" 

"  It  will  be  useless  for  you  to  see  her,"  said 
the  captain,  firmly.  "  She  has  been  candid — 
generous  with  me ;  I  cast  no  blame  upon  her ; 
but  we  can  never  be  married." 

Edward  tore  from  the  room  like  a  madman. 
Eleanor  was  closeted  with  her  mother,  bnt  he 
burst  into  the  ajjartment,  and  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  maniacal  buguagc,  in  which,  '■  blood- 
hounds," and  "  girl's  whims,"  and  threats  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  confusedly  mixed  together.  In 
a  little  while,  judging  from  his  sister's  distress, 
and  the  old  lady's  agitation  and  tears,  that  nei- 
ther of  them  would  venture  to  oppose  his  will, 
he  returned  to  the  captain's  room,  to  inform  him 
that  "  it  was  all  settled,"  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  the  wedding  should  not 
take  place. 

To  his  astonishment  he  found  his  friend  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  house.  He  remonstrated ; 
but  the  captain  was  determined. 

"  Ten  thousand  blood-hounds  !"  go,  then  !" 
thundered  Edward — "  but  do  not  flatter  yourself 
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that  you  escape  the  consequences  of  this  insult 
to  our  house  !" 

"I  never  seek  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
anything  I  do,"  replied  the  captain,  coldly. 

Kdward  strode  angrily  away  ;  and  havinjr  fin- 
ished his  prepai-ations,  Captain  Thurlow  mount- 
ed his  horse,  which  had  been  already  ordered, 
and  rode  to  the  village  tavern. 

Disappointed  love,  broken  friendship,  hopes 
of  happiness  blasted  and  destroyed,  produced 
their  natural  effects  upon  the  high-minded  and 
generous  captain.  But  native  strength  of  reso- 
lution, and  a  sort  of  stoical  pride,  enabled  him  to 
disguise  the  anguish  of  his  soul  from  the  eyes  of 
strangers. 

There  being  no  private  room  at  his  disposal, 
in  consequence,  the  landlord  said,  of  a  "mighty 
rush  of  travel,"  the  captain  made  no  objection  to 
sharing  an  apartment  with  another  guest,  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  it,  only,  by  subscrib- 
ing to  the  condition,  that  in  case  of  necessity  he 
would  receive  a  companion. 

Having  sent  to  the  house  of  his  late  friends 
for  his  baggage,  the  captain  proceeded  to  his 
apartment.  The  landlord's  knock  being  an- 
swered by  a  short  "  come  in  !"  he  threw  open 
the  door,  with  a  sort  of  apology  to  the  person 
witliin,  and  left  the  travellers  together. 

The  person  in  question  was  sitting  by  a  rude 
pine  table,  writing  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  candle. 
Ho  looked  around,  and  favored  the  captain  with 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  his  pale,  handsome, 
intellectual  features ;  but  without  a  word,  or  the 
slightest  relaxation  of  his  compressed  lips  and 
knitted  brows,  he  turned  his  head  again,  and 
proceeded  to  write  with  the  rapidity  and  energy 
of  one  impelled  by  the  steam  power  of  the 
strongest  mental  excitement. 

Notwithstanding  the  tide  of  maddening  emo- 
tions which  heaved  in  his  own  bosom,  the  captain 
could  not  but  feel  a  degree  of  interest  in  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  his  mysterious  companion- 
Not  being  a  ready  writer  himself,  he  beheld  the 
wonderful  power  of  the  swift  pen  with  astonisli- 
mcnt  and  admiration.  He  saw  the  bold  lines 
till  one  broad  page,  and  then  another,  and 
another,  without  any  stop  or  pause.  Then  with 
the  same  decided  hand,  the  visitor  folded  his 
sheet,  with  another  lying  before  him,  which  he 
had  already  written  over,  and  enclosing  both  in 
an  envelope,  placed  them,  sealed  and  super- 
scribed, in  his  i)ocket.  He  then  resumed  his  hat, 
and  without  appearing  to  have  observed  the 
captain,  left  the  room. 

Finding  himself  alone,  the  disappointed  bride- 
groom indulged  in  a  train  of  reflections  natural 
to  the  occasion,  which  were  interrupted  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  by  a  visit  which  was  not 
unexpected. 

A  gentleman,  whom  he  knew  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  Eswell,  politely  presented  himself,  and 
placed  an  unsealed  note  in  the  captain's  hands. 
Thurlow  glanced  at  its  contents,  without  exhib- 
iting the  least  appearance  of  surprise,  and  said : 

"  I  see  no  need  of  any  ceremony  in  this  busi- 
ness, which  I  think  had  better  be  settled  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  It  makes  no  difference 
where — in  any  quiet  place." 

"  If  I  might  suggest  Red  Oak  Bluff  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous — " 

"  Red  Oak  Bluff  be  it,  then." 

"  And  the  time  V  inquired  Mr.  Topley. 

"  Sunrise." 

"  And  the  instruments  T' 

"I  am  not  particular;  pistols  or  rifles." 

"  Where  shall  I  meet  your  friend  to  arrange 
these  matters  V 

"  I  am  a  stranger  here,'"  said  the  captain.  "  I 
know  only  Mr.  Eswell  and  two  or  three  of  his 
friends.  So  I  think  I  will  settle  preliminaries 
with  you,  and  look  out  for  an  assistant  after- 
wards." 

Topley  could  not  object  to  such  a  disposition 
of  affairs,  and  having  concluded  his  conference 
with  the  captain,  returned  to  his  principal,  with 
the  news  of  his  success. 

Thurlow  was  revolving  in  his  mind  to  whom 
he  should  apply  for  assistance,  when  he  of  the 
rapid  pen  again  entered  the  room. 

The  captain  at  once  resolved  to  open  his  busi- 
ness to  him  ;  feeling  assured  that  he  would  have 
to  do  with  a  gentleman.  He  accordingly  in  a 
a  few  words  stated  his  embaiTassment,  and  ob- 
tained a  ready  oft'er  of  all  the  assistance  the 
stranger  could  be  able  to  render. 

"  I  leave  town  in  the  morning  stage,"  said  he 
of  the  flying  pen  ;  "  and  if  I  can  do  anything  for 
you  before  that  time,  it  will  afford  me  pleasure." 

"  Our  meeting  is  fixed  at  sunrise,"  replied  the 
captain. 


"  Very  well ;  I  will  accompany  you." 

And  without  appearing  at  all  induced  to  pro- 
long the  conversation,  the  stranger  threw  him- 
self upon  a  chair,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
floor  witli  an  expression  of  sorrowful,  absorbing 
thought,  without  speaking,  except  to  give  Thur- 
low permission  to  make  use  of  the  writing  ma- 
terials which  he  had  left  upon  the  tabic. 

The  captain  wrote  three  brief  letters,  to  be 
delivered  in  case  the  morning's  sunrise  should 
behold  him  in  a  condition  never  to  write  any 
more ;  and  therefore,  considering  his  earthly  af- 
fairs settled  according  to  the  dictates  of  duty, 
followed  his  companion's  example,  who  had 
thrown  himself  upon  his  bed  without  divesting 
himself  even  of  his  coat  and  boots. 

The  earliest  glimmer  of  day  saw  both  astir, 
and  while  the  east  was  blushing  rosy  red,  but 
before  the  dew  on  grass  and  trees  sparkled  in 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  they  left  the  tavern 
together. 

The  Red  Oak  Bluff  was  a  magnificent  rise  of 
land,  beneath  the  brow  of  which  flowed  the 
stream  already  mentioned.  Here  five  men  might 
have  been  seen  to  assemble  just  as  the  sun  glim- 
mered throagh  the  trees  of  the  narrow  grove  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  After  a  brief  con- 
sultation between  two  or  three  individuals,  dur- 
ing which  the  others  stood  apart,  the  company 
proceeded,  in  two  separate  parties,  to  a  valley 
beyond  the  bluff,  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent 
swells — or  land-waves — of  the  vast  rolling  prai- 
rie. As  Captain  Thurlow  and  his  second  de- 
scended the  side  of  the  bluff,  the  latter,  having 
fixed  his  keen  eye  upon  Edward,  asked  in  a  low 
tone: 

"  Is  not  that  man's  name  Eswell — your  ad- 
versary ■?" 

Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  stranger 
drew  his  beaver  more  closely  over  his  brow,  and 
proceeded  to  assist  in  loading  the  pistols,  and 
measuring  the  ground.  During  the  transaction 
of  this  business.  Captain  Thurlow  approached 
Kdward,  and  ofl'ercd  his  hand,  saying : 

"  I  cannot  adjust  a  point  of  honor  with  a  man 
whom  I  have  always  esteemed  and  loved,  with 
any  feelings  of  ill  will.  Here,  Edward,  is  my 
hand,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  welfare." 

Edward's  lip  quivered  ;  but  he  took  the  prof- 
fered hand,  with  apparent  coldness,  and  suffered 
his  adver.sary  to  depart,  without  uttering  a  single 
kind  word.  The  captain's  lip  curled,  and  the 
surgeon,  who  stood  by,  observed  that  his  eyes 
flashed  with  a  deadly  determination,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  station. 

In  this  place,  I  beg  the  reader  to  understand 
that  I  am  relating  events  as  they  took  place ; 
and  that,  in  describing  a  scene  of  a  nature  still 
prevalent  to  a  lamentable  degree,  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  West,  nothing  is  further  from  my 
intention  to  countenance  or  excuse  a  practice 
founded  on  false  notions  of  honor,  and  which  in 
these  days  can  be  followed  with  no  satisfactory 
results,  except  those  of  a  harmless  and  bloodless 
nature. 

Finn  in  their  mistaken  principles,  the  two  ad- 
versaries— so  lately  sworn  friends — accepted 
their  weapons  of  the  seconds,  and  waited  for  the 
order,  which  v/as  to  be  given  by  Topley. 

Both  were  known  to  be  deadly  shots,  and  the 
surgeon  reckoned  upon  urgent  work  to  do. 
While  he  stood  breathless  with  expectation,  the 
captain's  second  looked  on  with  an  apparently 
indifferent  eye ;  for,  having  lacked  sufficient  in- 
terest to  prompt  inquiry  concerning  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel,  he  now  seemed  quite  as  careless  of 
its  issue. 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  Topley,  in  a  clear,  distinct 
voice,  "  are  you  ready  ?" 

'•  Ready,"  was  the  reply  from  both. 

"  One — two — FIRE  !" 

Only  one  report  was  heard,  and  the  stranger 
seeing  the  flash  of  fire  burst  from  Eswell's  pis- 
tol, thought  the  captain's  must  have  missed  fire; 
but  the  next  instant  Eswell  staggered  forward, 
placing  his  left  hand  on  his  breast,  and  cried : 

"  I'm  finished !" 

Topley  caught  him  in  his  arms,  the  surgeon 
rushed  to  the  spot,  and  the  stranger  fiew  to  the 
captain's  side. 

''  I  am  not  hurt,"  said  the  latter,  whose  right 
check,  however,  was  covered  with  blood — "  a 
scratch — nothing  more — I  hope  he  has  escaped 
as  well !' 

"  He  has  got  a  bad  hurt,"  replied  the  second ; 
"  and  if  there  is  anything  to  be  feared  from  the 
au.thorities,  you  had  better  make  as  little  stop  in 
this  vicinity  as  possible." 

"  Save  yourself,"  answered  the  captain.  "  I 
remain." 

At  that  moment  a  caniage,  which  had  been 


stationed  in  a  neighboring  ravine,  waiting  for 
the  report  of  the  pistols,  dashed  into  the  valley, 
and  drew  up  close  to  the  group. 

''Don't  mind  me,"  said  Eswell,  feebly.  "  Cap- 
tain— William — I  forgive  you;  and  if  you 
would  have  me  die  in  peace,  let  me  know  you 
have  escaped.     Take  my  carriage — " 

Never !"  exclaimed  Thurlow,  with  strong  emo- 
tion. "  I  am  of  no  consequence — no  one  is  de- 
pendent on  me — but  you — you  have  a  sister 
without  a  protector,  if  you  are  allowed  to  die. 
How  is  it,  doctor  1  Should  he  not  be  taken 
home  as  soon  as  possible  V 

The  surgeon  had  hastily  bandaged  the  wound, 
to  stop  the  gush  of  blood,  and  in  spite  of  Ed- 
ward's remonstrances,  he  was  taken  in  the  arms 
of  his  attendants,  in  the  carriage,  and  carried 
from  the  field. 

Thurlow's  bitter,  remorseful  reflections  were 
interrupted  by  the  anxious  inquiry  from  his 
second : 

'•  Yon  say  he  leaves  a  sister  without  a  pro- 
tector ;  how  is  that  1  was  she  not  married  last 
night  i" 

The  captain's  brows  gathered  more  darkly 
than  before. 

"  You  have  not  then  heard  that  the  wedding 
did  not  take  place  ?" 

"  Did  not !" 

"  Why,  you  appear  as  much  concerned  as  the 
brother  felt  himself  insulted,"  said  Thurlow, 
bitterly ;  "  only  a  person  would  judge  you  were 
interested  in  a  different  way." 

"  Then  she — Eleanor  is  not  married  ?"  cried 
the  stranger,  seizing  his  companion's  arms. 

"  I  tell  you  no  !"  muttered  the  captain.  "  But 
this  is  not  a  subject  that  I  can  converse  upon 
with  pleasure." 

"  One  word — the  cause  V 

'■  If  you  must  have  it — why,  I  believe  the 
couple  concluded  they  had  better  not  get  mar- 
ried just  at  this  time  !" 

"  My  friend — if  what  I  have  done  entitles  me 
to  any  consideration,"  pleaded  the  excited  stran- 
ger, "  do  not  refuse  one  request !  Be  my  confi- 
dant, for  I  need  counsel." 

'•  If  I  do  not  mistake,"  replied  the  captain, 
with  a  strange  smile,  '-you  are  an  old  lover  of 
Miss  Eswell." 

"  I  am — we  were  engaged  years  ago.  Misfor- 
tunes have  separated  us,  and  I  arrived  here  last 
night ;  just  in  time  to  hear  of  her  intended  mar- 
riage. Distracted — unwilling  to  believe— I  flew 
to  hear  from  her  own  lips  the  truth — but  seeing 
her  at  a  window  in  her  bridal  dress,  half  in  an- 
ger, half  in  despair,  I  ran  to  the  spot,  tore  from 
my  bosom  her  miniature,  which  I  have  always 
worn,  and  thrusting  it  into  her  hands,  immedi- 
ately disappeared.  Resolved  never  to  see  her 
again,  I  was  to  leave  the  settlement  this  morn- 
ing— but — you  are  sure  she  was  not  married  last 
night  V 

"  As  sure  as  that  /  was  not,"  answered  the 
captain.  "  I  wonder  you  have  not  heard  of  the 
circumstance  before.  It  was  the  town  talk, 
within  an  hour  after  the  intended  bridegroom 
left  the  house." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  him  V 

'•  He  ha;;  just  shot  the  brother  of  his  affianced 
— he  is  talking  with  you  now.' 

"  You !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  wanderer. 
"  We  are  then — rivals  V 

"  Friends,  I  hope,"  said  the  captain,  less  coldly. 
"  If  you  love  Eleanor  still,"  he  added,  with  emo- 
tion, '•  take  her ;  make  her  happy  !  And  here  is 
my  hand,  with  my  best  wishes." 

"  Generous  man !"  murmured  Lewis  Andros, 
"  but  if  she  loves  me  no  more — " 

"  Had  that  been  the  case,  the  wedding  would 
have  taken  place  as  proposed.  Though  I  love 
her — better  than  she  ever  hoped  or  believed — I 
would  not  marry  her,  knowing  her  heart  to  be 
another's  !  She  had  supposed  you  dead ;  it  was 
enough  for  me  that  she  had  learned  you  were 
still  living,  and  felt  her  love  for  you  revive.  I 
give  her  up,  I  say.  Be  her  husband— take  the 
place  of  her  brother — if  he  should  not  recover — 
make  her  hai)py— farewell !" 

There  was  a  tear  in  the  captain's  eye,  as  he 
pressed  his  rival's  hand.  The  latter,  filled  as  he 
was  by  a  new  joy,  could  not  suppress  his  emo- 
tions of  gratitude  and  sympathy  for  the  generosity 
and  suffering  of  his  friend. 

In  the  meantime  Eleanor  was  as  unhappy  as 
the  most  wretched  heroine  of  the  most  ti-agical 
of  romances.  After  experiencing  the  agony  of 
a  sleepless  night,  she  arose  to  learn  that  her 
brother  had  gone  out  early,  confirming  her  fears 
that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  between  him  and 
her  generous  suitor.  To  add,  if  possible,  to  her 
anxiety  and  regrets,  she   nflcrwards  received  a 


package,   addressed   to   "  Mrs.  ,  late  Miss 

Eleanor  Eswell."  It  was  from  Lewis — a  fare- 
well letter,  commencing  with  the  assurance  that 
before  her  eyes  should  read  the  lines  his  hand 
had  traced,  he  would  be  far  away,  and  ending 
with  the  promise  never  to  trouble  her  again,  by- 
reminding  her  that  so  unhappy  a  wretch  was  in 
existence.  It  was  full  of  passionate  eloquence, 
which  thrilled  Eleanor's  heart  with  conflicting 
emotions.  It  was  joy  to  know  he  loved  her  so — 
misery  to  feel  that  he  was  gone,  and  that  they 
might  never  meet  again.  On  reading  his  excuse 
for  not  coming  to  her  before,  Eleanor  wept 
aloud,  and  wrung  her  hands,  in  the  agony  of  self- 
reproach.  Lewis  became  a  prosperous  merchant, 
had  sailed  in  a  vessel  of  which  he  was  part  owner, 
and  which  was  wrecked  on  a  barbarous  line  of 
the  Chinese  coast.  Some  of  his  companions 
were  drowned,  some  murdered,  and  others,  like 
himself,  retained  as  curiosities,  and  kept  in  cages, 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  -ear,  they 
were  ransomed  and  sent  home  to  America.  As 
the  vessel  and  goods  were  insured,  and  as  Lewis's 
interests  had  been  well  looked  after  by  friends 
at  home,  he  found  himself  on  his  return  pos- 
sessor of  a  comfortable  property,  notwithstand- 
ing his  misfortunes.  Without  stopping,  how- 
ever, to  attend  to  pecuniary  matters,  he  had 
hastened  to  meet  his  betrothed — whom  he  found 
on  the  point  of  marrying  another !  Of  course 
he  forgave  her,  wished  her  much  happiness,  and 
bade  her  an  "  eternal  farewell !" 

Eleanor  had  scarcely  finished  the  perusal  of 
this  passionate  epistle,  when  a  fresh  cause  of 
unhappiness  appeared  in  a  more  frightful  and 
hon-ible  form.  Edward,  wounded — dying,  it 
was  believed — was  brought  home ;  and  instantly 
the  house  was  a  scene  of  constei-nation  and  grief. 

The  surgeon  and  Mr.  Topley,  who,  out  of  re- 
gard for  their  own  safety,  desired  to  keep  the 
duel  a  secret  as  long  as  possible,  declared  that 
Edward  was  only  slightly  hurt,  and  took  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  intelligence  from  getting 
abroad. 

Quieted  by  the  surgeon's  assurance,  Eleanor 
eagerly  in(iuired  for  Captain  Thurlow,  and 
thanked  Heaven  that  there  was  still  some  mercy 
shown  her,  when  told  that  he  was  unhurt. 

As  Edward  revived  sufficiently  to  talk,  and 
give  some  orders,  Eleanor  actually  believed, 
even  on  more  mature  reflection,  that  he  was  in 
no  great  danger,  and  accordingly  when  told  that 
a  person  in  the  parlor  wished  to  see  her,  she  left 
her  mother  and  attendants  to  obey  the  surgeon's 
directions,  and  went  to  receive  her  visitor. 

Eleanor  entered  the  room,  uttered  a  cry  of 
surprise  and  joy,  and  fell  into  the  outstretched 
arms  of  Lewis  Andros. 

If  the  reader  can  imagine  anything  approach- 
ing the  happiness  of  such  a  meeting,  he  will  ap- 
preciate the  modesty  of  my  pen,  which  will  not 
attempt  such  flights  as  are  so  far  beyond  its 
power,  as  a  perfect  description  of  the  scene 
hinted  at,  would  be.  Then  let  us  leave  Lewis 
and  Eleanor  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  bliss  they 
certainly  deserved — she,  no  less  than  he,  not- 
withstanding her  error  touching  bis  reputed 
death,  and  her  intention  to  give  herself  to  another. 
Lewis  excused  her,  and  so  should  the  reader. 

In  conclusion,  then ;  the  rash  and  impetuous 
Edward  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  ill- 
guided  rage.  As  no  death  was  occasioned,  the 
young  authorities  of  the  place  just  winked  at  the 
duel,  and  said  nothing.  Lewis  and  Eleanor  were 
married,  and  some  years  later,  they  atfended,  in 
company  with  Edward,  the  wedding  of  Captain 
Thurlow,  who,  to  this  day,  is  Eleanor's  respect- 
ful admirer,  and  Lewis's  devoted  friend.  As  to 
the  old  lady,  she  is  grown  a  little  simple  of  late, 
and  she  often  makes  the  mother  of  her  grand- 
children blush,  by  relating  in  her  own,  peculiar 
style,  to  all  visitors,  over  and  over  again,  the 
exceedingly  romantic  incidents  to  which  we 
have  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  do  justice. 


Si.  Loiii 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictori- 1.] 
UTiEM  TO  MARV. 

BT  JOHN  RDSSEt. 

Earth,  with  all  its  gilded  toys, 
Adds  but  little  to  my  joys ; 
But  the  smile  of  her  I  love, 
Is  to  me  like  heaven  above. 

I  had  long  in  sorrow  lain, 
Daily  adding  to  my  pain  : 
Tossing  lilie  the  angry  wave, 
With  none  to  comfort  or  to  save. 

Thus  I  roamed  from  flower  to  ilower, 
Wasting  many  a  precious  hour  ; 
Till  my  Man-,  with  love's  dart. 
Ensnared  my  eaptivc.  panting  heart. 

,  Mo..  Munh.  ISo'J. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
PRESS  Oi\. 

BT  FINLET  JOHNSOlf. 

Press  on,  press  on,  If  ye  would  wish 

To  gain  a  deathless  name  ; 
If  ye  would  crave  to  be  enrolled 

Upon  the  Fcroll  of  fame  ; 
If  ye  would  wish  to  be  remembered, 

You  must  not  dormant  be  ; 
Tour  watchword  ever  should  be  this — 

"Frees  on  to  victory." 

If  ye  would  wish  triumphantly 

To  ride  in  glory's  car ; 
To  have  your  name  proclaimed  throughout 

The  world,  both  near  and  far  ; 
Why  then  press  on,  and  soon  ye  '11  reach 

The  much  desired  goal ; 
Press  on,  press  on,  must  be  the  word 

Of  the  unwearied  soul. 

Ye  cannot  triumph  o'er  life's  ills, 

Nor  master  all  your  foes, 
If  thy  heart  is  wrapped  within 

Its  calm  and  deep  repose. 
No,  no,  you  must  arise  from  sleep. 

Which  oft  us  all  assail ; 
And  then  will  faith  and  energy 

O'er  foes  and  all  prevail. 
BaUimore^  Mrf.,  March,  1852. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

MARIE, 

THE    MAID    OF    THE    INK. 

A  ROMANTIC  TALE. 
BT    FRANCIS   A.  DURITAGE. 

"  One  cup  more,  comrades  and  then  boot  and 
saj^ic.  Hallo,  landlord  !  another  bottle  of  your 
Frontignac,  and  send  the  pretty  bar-maid  with 
it ;  do  yon  hear  V 

Such  were  the  exclamations  of  a  sergeant  of 
the  queen's  dragoons  {Lcs  Iha/ions  de  la  Heine), 
as  he  sat  with  some  of  his  companions  at  a  little 
table  within  a  vine-trellised  arbor  at  the  door  of 
the  "Bunch  of  Grapes,"  a  small  inn  of  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Luce.  Half  a  dozen  of  them  they 
were — hard-riding,  fighting  men,  powdered  and 
mustached,  plunged  into  heavy  jack-boots  and 
flanked  by  enormous  sabres.  Their  horses  were 
picketted  at  a  little  distance. 

Near  them,  at  another  table,  were  three  or 
four  men  in  the  garb  of  peasants.  Of  this 
group,  two  young  men  eyed  the  soldiers  curi- 
ously and  admiringly ;  a  third  sat  listlessly  with 
his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  and  his  elbows 
leaning  on  the  table  ;  while  the  fourth — a  man 
past  the  middle  age — seemed  chiding  his  compan- 
ion for  his  despondency. 

Sergeant  Bras  de  Fer  seconded  his  call  for 
refreshment  by  hammering  vigorously  on  the 
table  with  his  fist,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  very 
pretty  girl  of  some  sixteen  years,  with  a  keen 
black  eye,  a  red  lip,  a  neat  ankle,  and  a  dress 
admirably  adjusted  to  her  symmetrical  figure, 
made  her  appearance  with  a  bottle  on  a  small 
tray,  and  set  it  before  the  sergeant,  dropping  a 
slight  curtsey  as  she  did  so. 

The  sergeant  looked  at  the  girl  before  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  bottle,  an  unusual  thing  for 
Sergeant  Cassar  Bras  de  Fer,  whose  worship  of 
Bacchus  generally  preceded  his  devotions  to 
Venus. 

"  By  the  soul  of  my  father  !"  said  he,  "  this  girl 
is  hand.somo  enough  for  a  colonel's  lady.  What 
is  your  name,  my  dear  !' 

"  Marie,"  replied  the  young  girl,  bridling  up. 

"  Old  Boniface's  daughter,  eh  '(" 

The  girl  looked  down  and  shook  her  head. 

"  Superlotte  !  you  ought  to  be  a  duchess.  But 
high  born  or  low  bora,  Marie,  you  must  give  an 
old  soldier  one  kiss  to  sweeten  the  cup  he  is 
about  to  drain  to  your  bright  eyes." 

With  these  words  the  sergeant  rose  and  offer- 
ed to  salute  the  rustic  beauty,  but  the  latter,  with 
the  color  mounting  in  her  face,  dealt  the  soldier 
so  vigorous  a  slap  that  she  left  a  full  impression 
of  her  little  hand  upon  his  weather-beaten  cheek. 
Then  turning,  she  regained  the  house  at  a 
bound. 

'■  SacreUeuV  cried  the  sergeant,  as  he  sat 
down  again,  sulkily.  "What  a  tigress!  That 
clip  made  me  see  more  stars  than  ever  the  as- 
tronomer royal  discovered  through  his  telescope. 
It  served  me  right  though,  so  here's  her  health 
— all  the  same  as  if  she  had  been  more  kind 
to  me." 

The  young  man  at  the  other  table,  whose 
mournful  apathy  we  have  noted,  had  not  re- 
mained an  indifferent  spectator  of  this  scene. 
When    Marie   made   her   appearance,   his  eyes 


kindled,  and  his  glance  was  rivetted  upon  her 
beautiful  but  somewhat  haughty  countenance. 
When  she  repulsed  and  punished  the  soldier's 
familiarity,  a  smile  parted  his  lips ;  and  when 
she  vanished  into  the  inn,  he  rose,  and  immedi- 
ately followed  and  rejoined  her. 

"  Dear  Marie,"  said  he,  "  you  cannot  refuse 
me  one  word." 

"  What  would  you  have,  Caspar  1"  replied  the 
girl,  rather  impatiently. 

"  I  love  you — love  you  distractedly.  The  last 
time  I  spoke  of  my  passion,  you  fled  from 
me — " 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  said  Marie.  "  It  is  useless  for 
you  to  persecute  me  thus.  I  told  you  that  your 
feelings  were  not  reciprocated.  If  you  do  not 
forbear  this  language,  we  must  cease  to  be 
friends." 

"  0,  Marie,  do  not  deprive  me  of  all  hope ! 
Let  me  hope  that  my  patient,  respectful  atten- 
tions will  finally  produce  a  favorable  result." 

"Never,  Gaspar  Morlain.  My  heart  is  un- 
touched by  love.  If  I  could  feel  otherwise,  you 
would  not  be  the  object  of  my  affections.  When 
I  love,  it  must  be  above  and  not  beneath  myself." 

"  I  know  that  I  am  only  a  peasant,"  answered 
Gaspar,  bitterly  ;  "  but  what  are  you  ? — an  or- 
phan, whose  parentage  is  unknown,  the  adopted 
child  of  an  innkeeper." 

"My  parentage  may  not  always  remain  un- 
known," replied  Marie.  "  Perhaps  my  parents 
are  yet  living — perhaps  they  may  acknowledge 
and  claim  me — yes !  I  may  live  to  shine  in 
another  snhere,  to  take  my  rank  among  the 
titled  and  the  great.  Something  in  my  heart 
tells  me  I  was  not  destined  always  to  move  in 
this  low  sphere." 

"  You  have  beauty,  grace,  and  accomplish- 
ments enough  for  any  rank,  Marie,"  replied  the 
peasant,  sadly  ;  "  and  it  may  be  that  your  heart — 
your  instincts,  have  not  deceived  you.  And  yet 
the  time  may  come  when  you  will  think  of  poor 
Gaspar,  who  was  your  friend — your  lover,  whom 
you  will  never  see  again." 

"Never  sec  you  again,  Gaspar  ;"  exclaimed 
Marie,  in  a  gentler  tone,  "  why,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  ^  You  are  not  surely  going  to  leave  St. 
Luce  ?" 

"  This  is  no  place  for  me,"  replied  the  young 
man,  sorrowfully.  "  I  have  indulged  in  dreams 
here  that  never  can  be  realized.  It  is  better  I 
should  change  the  scene." 

"  You  will  think  better  of  this  idle  purpose," 
answered  Marie. 

Gaspar  shook  his  head  sadly,  timidly  raised 
the  hand  the  beautiful  young  girl  abandoned,  to 
his  lips,  and  without  trusting  himself  with  a 
word  more,  left  the  little  inn. 

The  party  of  dragoons  had  risen  from  the 
table,  and  were  tightening  their  saddle-girths, 
preparatory  to  mounting.  Gaspar  went  directly 
to  the  sergeant. 

"  Sergeant,"  said  he,  '•  I  want  to  speak  a  word 
with  you." 

"  Be  brief,  then,  my  good  fellow,"  replied  the 
soldier,  "  for  in  half  an  hour  I  must  report  to 
Capt.  Fontaine,  who  is  now  paying  his  respects 
to  the  Baroness  de  Montfort,  at  her  chateau  hard 
by,  where  our  company  has  halted." 

"  Is  your  troop  full,  sergeant ';" 

"  Have  you  an  idea  of  serving  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"  You  are  a  well-built  fellow,"  said  the  ser- 
geant, running  his  keen  eye  up  and  down  the 
person  of  the  countryman.     "  Can  you  ride  V 

"  There  isn't  a  horse  within  twenty  miles  that 
can  unseat  me." 

"  Good  !  We  want  such  men.  It  is  a  great 
favor  to  serve  in  the  queen's  dragoons ;  but  1 
like  you,  and  a  word  from  me  to  the  captain  will 
do  the  business.  I  suppose  all  you  care  about 
is,  riding  a  fine  horse,  and  playing  the  beau  in 
country  quarters." 

"  Not  so,  sergeant;  I  thirst  for  active  service. 
The  more  dangerous  the  better." 

"  Good  again  !  SncreUeu  !  you're  a  lad  after 
my  own  heart.  Harkye !"  continued  the  ser- 
geant, speakitig  in  a  lower  tone,  "  we  are  like 
enough  to  have  sharp  work  on  hand  ere  long. 
The  rascally  canaille  are  getting  mutinous,  just 
because  they  have  to  pay  taxes  and  live  wiihout 
bread — the  beasts  !  Our  good  Louis  XVI  is  for 
temjiorizing  with  the  rascals,  but  the  queen, 
whose  name  we  bear — God  bless  her!  the  idol 
of  the  army, — is  for  sharper  measures,  and  the 
queen  will  carry  the  day,  be  sure  of  it.  She  is 
concentrating  her  troops  at  Versailles;  and  when 
the  word  is  given  to  bleed  these  rascally  Paris- 
ians, we  shall  have  the  post  cf  honor;  our  sabres 
will  not  ruot  in  our  scabbards,  be  sure  of  it." 


"  Then,  sergeant,  I  am  yours." 

"  Your  hand  on  it,  my  boy,"  replied  Bras  de 
Fer.  "  As  luck  would  have  it,  here's  a  mount 
for  you — a  v/ild  devil  of  a  Limousin,  which  we 
have  orders  to  break  in  for  the  colonel's  use — 
but  not  a  dragoon  of  us  has  been  able  yet  to 
keep  his  back.  If  you  can  ride  him  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Montfort,  the  captain  will  accept  you 
sure  " 

"  I  ask  nothing  better." 

While  they  were  saddling  and  bridling  the 
wild  Limousin,  Gaspar  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  the  friend  whom  we  have  briefly  noticed  as 
being  his  companion  at  the  table. 

"  So  you  have  enlisted  in  this  company  of 
cut-throats,"  said  the  latter,  sarcasticall}'. 

"  In  the  hope  of  having  my  own  throat  cut," 
said  Gaspar. 

"  And  all  because  a  conceited  girl  didn't  fancy 
you.  Well,  you  are  wise,  Gaspar.  Disappoint- 
ed love  has  made  you  a  tool  of  the  aristocracy ; 
and  when  we  meet  again,  I  may  be  in  the  ranks 
of  the  people  with  a  pike  in  my  hands,  and  the 
first  stroke  of  your  sabre  may  be  at  the  head  of 
your  old  companion." 

"  You  know  me  better  than  that,  Guillaumc," 
replied  the  young  peasant,  reproachfully.  "  We, 
at  least,  can  never  be  enemies.  And  I  conjure 
you  by  our  old  friendship,  if  anything  happens 
to  her — to  Marie, — ^you  will  let  me  know  it  at 
Versailles,  where,  I  understand,  our  regiment  is 
to  be  quartered.    Promise  me  this." 

"  I  promise  it,"  said  Guillaumc,  sulkily, 
"  though  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  forget 
her  entirely." 

"  Forget  her !''  cried  the  young  man,  with  a 
sigh,  "  ah !  you  little  know  the  impossibility 
which  you  counsel." 

Guillaumc  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  sar- 
castic smile. 

"  Come,  my  boy,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  your 
horse  is  ready." 

Gaspar  vaulted  into  the  saddle.  A  furious 
contest  ensued  between  horse  and  rider,  but  the 
fiery  charger  found  he  had  met  his  match  at  last. 
After  a  protracted  struggle,  Gaspar  conquered 
his  fierce  spirit,  and  before  the  file  reached  the 
Chateau  de  Montfort,  the  animal  knew  his  rider 
and  obeyed  him.  This  triumph  won  him  the 
respect  of  his  new  companions,  and  saved  him 
from  the  jeers  and  indignities  usually  visited 
upon  the  raw  recruit.  Gaspar  had  fairly  won 
his  way  into  the  queen's  dragoons. 


An  affair  so  trifling  as  the  loss  of  a  linch-pin 
often  produces  important  results.  If  mail  axles 
and  boxes  had  been  invented  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write,  the  off  hind- wheel  of  the  Baron- 
ess de  Montfort's  carriage  would  not  have  been 
off  in  two  senses,  and  that  distinguished  lady 
would  not  have  been  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  "  Bunch  of  Grapes  ;"  wliile  the  accident 
was  being  repaired,  she  would  not  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  elegant  manners  and 
beauty  of  Marie,  and  would  not  have  had  an  in- 
terview with  our  friend  Guillaumc,  who  was 
supposed  to  know  more  about  the  pretty  maid 
of  the  inn  than  any  of  the  habitual  frequenters 
of  the  establishment,  Bonneville,  the  innkeeper, 
refusing  to  communicate  any  intelligence  res- 
pecting his  adopted  daughter. 

The  old  Baroness  de  Montfort  was  one  of 
the  proudest  aristocrats  in  France.  Her  family 
could  be  traced  beyond  the  flood,  and  a  very  old 
picture,  preserved  in  her  collection,  represented 
Noah  going  into  the  ark,  carrying  a  bundle  un- 
der his  arm,  labelled,  "papers  of  importance 
belonging  to  the  De  Montfort  family.''  She  re- 
garded commoners  as  beings  of  a  differctit  and 
inferior  species,  and  regarded  it  as  a  condescen- 
sion even  to  look  at  a  peasant.  But  she  was  as 
curious  as  she  was  proud,  and  now  stooped  so 
far  as  to  speak  to  our  friend  Guillaumc. 

"  This  girl,  Marie,"  said  the  duchess,  "  is,  you 
say,  not  the  daughter  of  M.  Bonneville." 

"  No,  madame  ;  only  the  adopted  daughter." 

"  How  long  has  she  been  here  .' " 

"  From  her  earliest  infancy,  madame." 

"  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  her  parents 
were  above  the  lower  order  in  rank,  my  good 
man  ?" 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  State  your  reasons." 

"  Si-Xtecn  years  ago,  madame — Marie  is  now 
sixteen — observe  the  coincidence — a  lady,  a  great 
lady,  madame,  no  other  than  the  Countess  do 
Kosefont,  came  here  from  I'aris  very  privately, 
and  took  lodgings  at  this  inn." 

"The  Countess  de  Kosefont!  I  knew  her 
well.     Aliout   that   timy,  she    lift    r;iri-<.  and  it 


was  said,  France,  for  reasons  that  were  never 
divulged.  Some  said,  they  were  political,  but 
others,  who  knew  best,  that  she  had  married  be- 
neath her  rank  some  low  fellow  of  a  physiciaui 
or  merchant,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  was 
compelled  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  to  conceal 
her  disgrace." 

"  Well,  madame,  when  she  left,  I  was  secretly 
a  witness  to  an  interview  she  had  with  the  land- 
lady. In  parting,  she  said  to  her:  '1  leave  in 
your  hands  a  sacred  deposit,  guard  it  till  I  come 
to  reclaim  it.  The  money  I  deposit  with  30a 
will  amply  repay  your  trouble." " 

"  Go  on,  my  good  man,"  cried  the  baroness, 
eagerly. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards,  madame,  little  Marie 
made  her  appearance  in  the  arms  of  the  land- 
lady." 

"  I  see  it  all,"  cried  the  baroness.  "  Marie  is 
the  daughter  of  my  old  friend,  the  Countess  de 
Rosefont,  the  heiress  of  an  immense  fortune. 
The  husband  of  the  countess  is  dead,  and  she  is 
now  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  France.  She 
must  not  find  her  daughter  in  this  low  inn,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  servant.  Do  you  think  Bon- 
neville knows  anything  of  this  affair?" 

"I  think  not,  madame.  Mrs.  Bonneville — 
now  in  heaven,  I  trust — ruled  him  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  managed  everything  in  her  own  way 
in  her  own  house.  I  am  quite  sure  she  passed 
off  Marie  on  him  as  a  foundling." 

"  That  will  do,  my  good  man.  You  can  go 
now,  and  pray  be  discreet,  and  don't  say  a  word 
of  this  to  any  living  soul,  till  the  hour  arrives 
when  /  decide  to  make  it  public.  And  here  are 
a  couple  of  louis  for  yoar  trouble." 

The  baroness  now  sought  an  interview  with 
Bonneville,  and  told  him  she  was  very  much 
interested  in  his  daughter,  and  offered  to  take 
her  to  Paris  with  her,  and  give  her  a  situation 
in  her  own  household.  Bonneville,  who  was 
very  much  attached  to  Marie,  at  first  refused  to 
listen  to  the  project,  but  when  he  imparted  it  to 
the  young  girl  herself,  he  found,  to  his  poignant 
disappointment,  that  she  was  as  eager  to  quit  his 
roof,  under  such  brilUant  auspices,  as  he  was  to 
retain  her.  Therefore,  with  a  sorrowful  heart, 
he  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the  proposal  of 
the  baroness,  and  Marie  was  directed  to  convey 
the  intelligence  to  that  lady. 

When  she  entered  the  baroness's  room,  the  lat- 
ter rose  and  took  both  her  hands. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  delighted 
that  you  are  willing  to  come  and  live  with  a 
poor  old  woman." 

"  Willing,  madame  V  replied  Marie,  blushing, 
"I  am  overpowered  at  the  honor." 

"  I  am  deeply  your  debtor,  my  dear,"  said  the 
old  baroness.  "  And  don't  think  I  design  to 
make  a  servant  of  you.  Not  at  all,  my  dear ; 
you  shall  be  my  companion.  You  shall  change 
this  sordid  dress  for  the  garb  of  a  lady.  You 
shall  queen  it  in  satin  and  brocades.  That  is 
beautiful  hair  of  yours,  but,  without  powder, 
perfectly  odious.  You  have  too  high  a  color; 
but  late  hours  and  dissipation  will  soon  give 
you  a  gentecler  complexion  that  patches  will 
render  perfectly  dazzling.  And  who  knows  but 
I  may  get  you  presented  at  court  ?" 

Powder,  patches,  brocade,  the  court !  Marie 
was  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  benevo- 
lent old  fairy  who  promised  her  these  splendors. 
Without  a  sigh,  she  bade  adieu  to  the  humble 
roof  that  had  sheltered  her  infancy  and  girl- 
hood, the  good  old  man  who  had  been  a  father 
to  her,  and  Guillaumc,  who  had  always  given 
her  the  very  best,  though  not  always  the  most 
palatable  advice,  and  entered  the  gilded  carriage 
which  was  to  convey  her  to  Paris — dear  Paris — 
the  capital  of  fairy  land. 

The  Baroness  de  Montfort  was  as  good  as 
her  word.  All  the  adornments  and  accomplish- 
ments that  money  could  command  were  lavished 
on  her  young  protege.  She  dressed,  powdered 
and  patched  like  a  duchess.  A  willing  and  rea- 
dy pupil,  she  soon  learned  to  tread  the  minuet 
de  la  com-  with  a  grace  that  would  have  made  a 
sensation  in  a  rojal  ball-room.  Then  it  was 
that  the  baroness  presented  her  to  a  select  circle 
of  her  mnle  nnd  female  friends,  to  whom  she 
imparted  in  confldence  the  secret  of  Marie's 
binli.  The  Dowager  Duchess  de  Lougueville 
thought  her  perfectly  enchanting;  the  old 
Countess  de  Vautricn  adored  her,  and  Captain 
Fontaine,  of  the  queen's  dragoons,  the  baroness's 
nephew,  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  himself, 
and  marry  the  3'oung  heiress. 

Meanwhile,  Guillaume  had,  according  to  his 
promise,  acipiaintcd  his  young  friend,  Gaspar, 
with  the  change  in  Mario's  fortune,  and  enlarging 
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on  her  pride  and  ingratitude,  urged  him  more 
strongly  than  ever  to  forget  her.  But  the  young 
dragoon  was  too  deeply  in  love  for  that.  When- 
ever he  could  obtain  leave  of  absence  he  posted 
to  Paris,  and  hovered  about  the  hotel  of  the 
baroness,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  his 
early  and  only  love.  But  he  was  disappointed. 
Once  he  saw  her  at  a  carriage  window,  and 
dared  to  bow  to  her — he,  a  common  dragoon, 
and  she  a  lady  of  the  land.  She  did  not  even 
know  him,  either  because  his  uniform  had  dis- 
guised him,  or  change  of  circumstances  had 
changed  her  heart.  So  he  went  back  to  the 
barracks  more  sorrowful  than  ever. 

And  now,  one  evening  the  elegant  hotel  of 
the  Baroness  de  Montfort  was  in  the  wildest 
confusion.  The  long-expected  Countess  de 
Roscfont  had  actually  Arrived,  and  the  Dowager 
Duchess  de  Longueville,  who  thought  Marie 
perfectly  enchanting,  and  the  old  Countess  de 
Vautrien,  who  adored  her,  and  Captain  Fon- 
taine, of  the  queen's  dragoons,  who  had  secretly 
resolved  to  marry  her,  were  assembled  in  the 
salon,  to  meet  the  distinguished  exile  after  her 
long  absence.  Marie  was  kept  back  for  the  pro- 
per moment. 

After  the  warmest  congratulations  and  com- 
pliments, the  baroness  approached  the  subject 
nearest  her  heart. 

"  My  dear  countess,"  she  said,  with  a  myste- 
rious smile,  "  you  are  among  friends  here,  and 
can  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence.  We  all 
know  of  your  visit  to  St.  Luce,  and  your  sojourn 
at  the  little  inn,  just  before  you  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies." 

"  Well,  madame,"  cried  the  Countess  de  Rose- 
font. 

"  We  all  know,"  continued  the  baroness, 
"  about  the  '  precious  deposit '  you  left  with  the 
landlady.     It  is  hero  in  my  possession." 

"  In  your  possession  V  cried  the  countess. 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  baroness ;  "  behold !" 

This  was  the  preconcerted  signal  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Marie.  A  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  she  rushed  into  the  countess's  arms,  crying : 
"  Mother — dear  mother !" 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  countess  extricated 
herself  from  the  embrace. 

"  What  pleasantry  is  this  V  she  exclaimed. 

"  Pleasantry  ?"  retorted  the  baroness,  warmly. 
"  Do  you  deny  your  own  daughter  ?" 

"  My  daughter  ?"  cried  the  countess,  in  infinite 
disdain.  "  I  never  had  a  daughter !  The  de- 
posit I  left  with  the  innkeeper's  wife  at  St.  Luce, 
was  a  collection  of  political  papers  which  would 
have  compromised  me  with  the  government.  If 
you  have  those,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for 
restoring  them ;  as  for  this  young  lady,  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  her !" 

'■  Then  she's  only  a  commoner  after  all !"  said 
the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  in  infinite  disgust, 
•'  I  always  thought  she  had  the  air  of  one." 

"  And  to  pass  herself  off  as  one  of  us !  what 
shocking  impudence !"  exclaimed  the  Countess 
de  Vautrien. 

"And  to  endeavor  to  entangle  me  into  an 
alliance !"  cried  Captain  Fontaine.  "  What 
infamy !" 

"  And  to  impose  on  my  good-natured  creduli- 
ty !"  shrieked  the  baroness,  as  soon  as  she  could 
find  a  voice.  "  It  was  all  a  plan  of  imposture 
concocted  by  your  low  set  at  the  tavern  !"  she 
added,  addressing  Marie.  "  But  this  roof  shall 
not  shelter  you  another  night!" 

Pride  was  the  grand  defect  of  Marie's  charac- 
ter; but  now,  when  the  first  agony  of  disap- 
pointment was  over,  it  did  her  good  service. 
Drying  hastily  her  scalding  tears,  she  returned 
the  glance  of  the  baroness  with  one  as  haughty 
and  imperious  as  her  own. 

"  Fear  not,  madame ;  nothing  could  tempt  me 
to  pass  another  night  beneath  your  roof.  I  now 
sec  that  low  and  sordid  passions  are  not  the 
heritage  of  the  poor;  and  that  nobler  hearts 
heat  beneath  the  coarse  garments  of  the  lowly, 
than  the  silks  and  satins  of  the  higher  born. 
Farewell,  madame.  I  will  not  stoop  to  question 
the  motives  of  your  kindness  ;  I  thank  you  for 
it ;  your  insinuations  and  charges  1  repel  with 
scorn !" 

With  the  air  of  a  duchess,  the  maid  of  the 
inn  swept  from  the  apartment.  The  lackeys  in 
waiting  were  astonished  to  see  her  pass  into  the 
street  in  full  dress ;  but  no  servant  dared,  in 
those  days,  to  que.stion  the  caprices  of  the  great. 
It  vras  not  till  she  was  alone  in  the  darkness  of 
the  street— alone  in  that  huge,  heartless  city,  that 
her  courage  deserted  her,  and  that  she  exclaimed 
aloud,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart ; 

'■  Ah  !  who  in  this  wide  world  will  protcc'  .,ie  : 


"  One  who  will  never  desert  you !"  replied  a 
voice. 

It  was  that  of  the  faithful  Caspar,  who,  while 
his  comrades  slept,  kept  up  his  hopeless  watch 
over  the  dwelling-place  of  Marie.  This  night 
his  devotion  was  destined  to  be  rewarded.  En- 
lightened by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past 
few  days,  the  heart  of  Marie  expanded  to  her 
faithful  friend  and  lover.  Awakened  rudely 
from  her  wild  ambitious  dreams  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  only  an  orphan — a 
foundling,  a  mere  waif  on  the  ocean  of  existence, 
her  fall  had  been  broken  by  the  devoted  tender- 
ness of  one  who  had  proved  true  to  her  under 
every  trial,  and  her  gratitude  repaid  the  service 
he  had  rendered  her. 

Caspar  renounced  the  royal  service,  and  re- 
turning with  Marie  to  the  inn  at  St.  Luce,  there 
married  her,  to  the  great  joy  of  Guillaume  and 
the  good  innkeeper.  When,  some  time  after- 
wards, the  young  republic  was  summoned  to 
meet  its  enemies  in  the  field,  Caspar,  with  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen,  answered  the  appeal, 
and  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry 
that  he  received  a  commission,  continued  to  rise 
by  his  merit,  and  finally,  under  the  empire,  re- 
turned to  his  native  village,  wearing  the  epau- 
lettes of  a  colonel,  and  the  grand  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  bestowed  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
poleon himself. 


«  ^  ■ »  > 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
SONG. 

BY  PERS.i   S.   LEWIS. 

1  see  a  star,  a  lovely  star, 

CpoD  the  brow  of  night; 
Amid  the  fields  of  ether  far, 

'T  is  burning  low  and  bright ; 
And  beautiful  and  softly  clear 
It  beams  upon  my  heart  so  drear. 

It  is  the  "  star  of  other  days," 

I  watched  it  long  ago ; 
When  hope  was  young,  and  sang  sweet  lays, 

To  chiu-m  each  fancied  woe. 
Ah  I  I  was  gay  and  happy  then, 
And  free  I  roamed  each  hill  and  glen. 

And  years  of  sorrow,  since  that  time. 
Have  shed  their  snows  upon  my  brow  ; 

And  lifers  lone  vale  of  light  and  tears 
Is  almost  finisheti  now  ; 

And  all  has  changed,  save  that  lone  star, 

Amid  those  fields  of  beauty  far. 

Then  bum  on,  sweet  and  lovely  star, 

Upon  the  brow  of  night ; 
Amid  those  cloudless  climes,  afar, 

Still  shed  that  holy  light. 
Still  beautiful  and  softly  clear, 
0  let  thy  rays  my  spirit  cheer. 
Racine,  Wis.,  March,  1852. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

KITTY  CLAIll. 

BT   MRS.   B.   WELLMONT. 

"  Isn't  Aunt  Agnes  a  funny  woman,"  inquired 
Kitty  Clair,  of  her  mother,  as  she  held  up  a  large 
envelope,  which  enclosed  a  beautiful  gold-edged 
letter  sheet,  all  finely  written  over;  '■  and  what 
do  you  suppose  the  letter  is  about,  mother  1  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  for  I  know  you 
never  betray  my  confidence." 

We  will  therefore  insert  it  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  our  young  friends  similarly  situated,  but 
who,  it  may  be,  are  in  quest  of  the  same  advice. 

"  Dear  Kitty  : — You  ask  me  my  opinion 
respecting  accepting  the  offer  of  Mr.  Stockton. 
Well,  1  know  you  are  in  love  with  him,  before  I 
begin  to  reply.  The  minuteness  with  which  you 
have  described  his  person  and  address,  together 
with  some  little  conversational  sallies  which  you 
have  furnished  us,  illustrating  his  wit  and  good 
humor,  all  told  me  the  state  of  your  heart.  So 
to  begin,  with  a  person  who  sees  only  the  bril- 
liant parts  of  one's  character,  who  feels  that  no- 
body ever  was  coa. parable  wiih  him  ;  nay  more, 
to  talk  over  matters  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  your  hours  of  silence  and  midnight  medi- 
tations, while  your  thoughts  have  been  skimming 
over  the  indistinct  realities  of  a  future  home, 
over  which  the  lord  of  your  alfections  presides 
supreme,  until  at  length  wrapt  in  dreamy  for- 
getfulness  the  pleasant  images  have  a  full  real- 
ization in  disturbed  slumbers,  where  a  fairy  land 
is  foreshadowed — I  repeat  it,  to  advise  with  such 
a  person,  is  no  difficult  task. 

"But  you  must  remember,  my  dear  niece,  Mr. 
Stockton  is  but  a  man.  He  undoubtedly  has  a 
human  heart,  and  you  imagine  him  possessed  of 
a  lively  imagination,  which  will  always  keep  you 
inachee.ful  frame  of  mind.     Ten  chances  to 


one,  Kitty,  marriage  will  dispel  such  an  illusion. 
Just  suppose  yourself  thrown  in  some  of  the 
irritating  bramble  paths  of  life — suppose  your 
cook  to  have  left  you — with  company  in  the  par- 
lor, and  a  few  country  cousins  in  the  chambers — 
perchance  your  present  adviser  in  some  ante- 
room ; — your  chore  girl  knows  nothing  about 
spitting  a  piece  of  beef,  or  dressing  a  turkey ; — 
you  are  thrown  on  your  own  resources,  and 
pride  and  ambition  are  both  severely  taxed. 
Your  husband,  it  may  be,  brings  home  a  par- 
ticular friend  to  dine  on  this  unlucky  day.  The 
magic  spell  of  courtship  is  dissolved.  He  de- 
mands a  more  nutritious  diet  now.  Can  you 
steer  through  such  a  blast,  and  keep  your  self- 
possession,  and  be  both  cook  and  mistress  in 
such  an  emergency  1  If  not,  I  beg  you  to  con- 
sider such  a  case  beforehand. 

"  Again,  in  married  life  other  perplexities  ofttn 
occur.  You  may  set  your  heart  upon  some  fa- 
vorite project,  which  not  at  all  coincides  with 
your  husband's  taste.  Can  you  bear  the  disap- 
pointment and  failure  of  such  a  scheme  ? 

"  Other  days  of  disquietude  may  arise.  Some- 
times your  idol  may  seem  dull  and  ta'itum  ;  no 
efforts  of  yours  can  always  dispel  the  gloom  ; 
perhaps  it  may  arise  from  a  moody  tempera- 
ment, which  ends  in  a  '  natural  way ;'  sometimes 
he  may  have  encountered  some  provocations 
from  without ;  perhaps  a  friend  has  failed  in 
business,  or  times  look  disastrous  to  himself,  and 
his  conduct  may  sadly  vex  and  puzzle  you  ;  per- 
chance the  fond  appellations  and  pet  names 
he  has  been  wont  to  call  you  in  honeymoon 
times,  are  now  seldom  heard ;  he  pores  over  his 
account  books,  or  he  rattles  his  newspaper  as  if 
he  were  reading  only  to  conceal  his  deep 
thoughts, — can  you,  with  winning  tenderness, 
always  look  cheerful,  and  never  put  impertinent 
and  inquisitive  questions  to  him  7  Can  you 
gradually  smooth  out  a  wrinkled  brow  by  un- 
aided resources  ?  If  so,  you  have  essential  qual- 
ities which  will  make  domestic  life  happy.  But 
I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  here. 

"  A  few  years  hence,  and  other  loves  gather 
about  you.  The  double  capacity  of  mother  and 
wife  begins  to  be  realized.  There  are  the  little 
pet  darlings,  climbing  over  the  back  of  your 
chair,  and  tottering  by  the  side  of  your  knee. 
You  have  renewals  of  love,  which  seem  entwined 
with  your  very  existence.  By-and-by  they  have 
diseases  incident  to  children.  Think  the  matter 
over  now.  It  is  no  small  care  and  anxiety  to 
carry  one  child  through  the  hooping  cough,  the 
measles,  or  a  scarlatina.  You  must  be  kept 
wakeful  for  weeks,  and  no  warning  of  others 
can  secure  you  against  much  maternal  solicitude. 
Then  in  health  there  are  a  thousand  trials  to 
your  temper,  and  nowhere  does  the  need  of  a 
firm,  religious,  conscientious  principle  so  come 
in  play,  as  in  educating  young  children.  They 
are  wayward,  mischievous,  sometimes  tantaliz- 
ing. Do  you  know  how  to  govern  such  tem- 
pers ?  If  not,  commence  the  study  now,  and  be 
assured  the  lesson  is  not  learned  in  a  day. 

"  One  or  two  more  cases,  and  I  have  done. 
Can  you  repair  an  old  coat,  make  a  nice-fitting 
shirt,  re-work  button-holes,  starch  a  dicky,  and 
iron  a  shirt-bosom  t  You  may  laugh  at  these 
questions,  but  the  knowing  how  does  not  imply 
you  are  obliged  to  do  such  jobs.  Yet  in  case  of 
a  reverse  of  fortune,  how  useful  such  knowledge 
may  become  !  Had  we  not  an  instance  of  this 
kind  in  your  Aunt  Sleeper  ?  Did  not  her  ener- 
getic action  save  her  family  from  ruin  ? 

"  Finally,  can  you  bear  with  a  sk-k  man  ?  Do 
you  know  anything  of  good  nursing  ?  Can  you 
move  quietly  in  a  sick  chamber,  speak  in  a  sub- 
dued tone  of  voice,  soothe  a  fevered  patient, 
hear  with  great  irritation,  and  see  a  kind  Dis- 
poser in  all  human  events  ?  All  these  interrog- 
atories you  may  smile  over  now — an  '  Italian 
Air,'  or  the  'Bird  Song,'  may  dispel  such 
thoughts;  but  in  coming  time,  depend  on  it,  the 
thought  of  the  real,  will,  in  great  events,  give 
place  to  the  imaginative.  Maiden  ladies,  I 
know,  are  ridiculed  as  '  sour  grapes  ;'  but,  Kitty, 
I  have  had  chances  to  change  my  condition, 
which  I  foolishly  rejected,  because  the  plain, 
homely  gentleman  did  not  suit  my  youthful 
fancy.  I  have  since  believed  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  the  mind  and  heart  are  all  ahout  which 
we  should  hesitate,  other  things  being  equal. 
Never,  my  dear  niece,  marry  for  wit,  outward 
appearances,  or  money.  Hair  will  turn  gray 
— a  handsome  face  will  wrinkle  by  age,  and 
money  sometimes  is  lost — but  a  good  name 
never  tarnishes.  I  beg  you  to  think  over  what 
I  have  written,  before  you  engage  to  marry  Mr. 
Stockton — so  that  in  afterlife,  when  sad  realities 


may  press  upon  you,  you  may  not  hunt  your 
portfolio   to   find  this  letter  from  your  maiden 
aunt,  and  drop  a  tear  over  its  truthful  pages. 
"  Yours,  affectionately, 

Emma  Agnes." 

Kitty  Clair  was  no  philosopher ;  yet  the  whole- 
some reasoning  of  her  aunt  was  duly  heeded. 
Her  marriage  was  postponed  until  she  had  suf- 
ficiently digested  the  contents  of  the  above  letter ; 
and  their  practical  bearings  may  be  better  com- 
prehended by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stockton,  dated 
two  years  after  marriage  It  was  addressed  to  a 
near  friend,  who  was  consulting  him  respecting 
the  expediency  of  being  married : 

"I  can  only  speak,  my  friend,  as  it  regards 
myself.  I  have  never  for  an  hour  regretted  my 
alliance  ;  for  I  know  I  have  secured  a  princely 
treasure,  and  this  assertion  is  not  the  enthusiastic 
burst  of  a  passionate  man,  during  the  honey- 
moon. We  have  been  placed  in  most  trying 
exigencies  since  our  wedding-day.  Failure, 
sickness,  bereavement,  and  changes  of  an  unex- 
pected character  have  fallen  to  our  lot ;  but  my 
dear  Kitty  has  borne  them  like  an  experienced 
Christian  matron.  In  days  of  depression  she 
has  been  my  sunlight;  in  hours  of  sickness  she 
has  faithfully,  and  O,  how  cheerfully,  glided 
about  like  a  noiseless  angel ;  and  when  worldly 
blight  has  forced  us  to  a  more  simple  style  of 
living,  how  readily  has  she  conformed  to  the 
change — making  herself  the  rainbow  amidst  the 
passing  shower.  Yet,  the  refinement  of  her 
character  has  always  been  her  chief  attraction. 
She  never  felt  her  dignity  lowered  by  meekly 
submitting  to  conform  to  circumstances ;  mis- 
tress alike  of  the  kitchen  and  the  drawing-room  ; 
loved  by  her  domestics,  and  a  perfect  example 
of  sweetness  of  temper  at  all  times.  Now,  conld 
you  find  such  another  being,  1  would  recom- 
mend you,  without  hesitation,  to  marry.  But 
gold  must  be  tried,  to  learn  its  purity — with  your 
cautions  reserve,  you  may  hesitate  too  long,  and 
find  the  '  crooked  stick '  at  last.  Come  to  our 
fireside,  and  test  the  reahty  of  what  I  have 
written." 

In  Kitty  Clair,  how  mnch  have  modern  young 
ladies  to  encourage  them.  By  reasonable  atten- 
tion to  that  maiden's  letter,  they  too,  can  make 
a  home  as  lovely  as  the  Stocktons.  But  be  as- 
sured there  is  some  labor  in  the  accomplishment. 
It  is  not  secured  by  buying  the  best  treatises  on 
cooking  ;  or  hiring  the  nicest  laundry  women  ; 
or  simply  giving  directions  to  professed  cooks  ; 
there  must  be  a  personal  supervision.  And 
though  sometimes  the  feet  may  be  weary  in  the 
service,  and  the  hands  soiled  by  actual  labor,  yet 
depend  on  it,  yon  are  only  by  such  a  process 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  love  in  the  affectioos 
of  every  worthy  husband. 


[  Written  for  Gleason's  I'ictorial.] 
THE  PARTINU  KISS. 

BT   C.    UKHRI  STEWART. 

One  fond  accent  ere  we  part, 
Fondly  weep  and  bid  adieu  ; 

I  must  wander,  though  my  heart, 
Till  we  meet,  shall  tlirob  for  yoa. 

Let  me  kiss  that  trembling  tear 
From  thy  cheek,  so  pure  and  whit©  ; 

Though  I  am  gone  my  heart  is  near. 
And  shall  be  till  we  re-anito. 

All  my  dreams  and  all  my  heart 
Shall  be  thine  o'er  every  spell ; 

One  kind  kiss,  then,  ere  we  part. 
Drop  a  tear  and  bid  farewell. 
Was/iington,  D.  C,  March,  1852. 


^  ■  »    I 


H4PPY  THOl'liHT. 

Remember  that  though  the  realm  of  death 
seems  an  enemy's  country  to  most  men,  on  whose 
shore  they  art' loathly  driven  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, to  the  wise  man  it  is  the  desired  port  where 
he  moors  his  bark  gladly,  as  in  some  qniet  haven 
of  the  fortunate  isles  ;  it  is  the  golden  west  into 
which  his  sun  sinks,  and  .'inking,  casts  back  a 
glory  on  the  leaden  cloud-rack  which  had  darkly 
besieged  his  day. —  Gospel  Banner. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 


ACROSTIC. 


BT  CAROLINX  A.   BATDEH. 


M  ary,  my  wish  shall  ever  be,  that  while  on  earth  you  stay, 
Y  outh's  fondest  dreams  may  be  to  thee  like  one  long  sum- 
mer's day. 

W  hen  time,  in  after  years,  has  set  his  signet  on  thy  bi-ow, 
1 1  will  be  sweet  to  recollect  the  friends  who  love  thee  now  ; 
S  o  may  I  in  thy  memory  live  I  and  0  may  Heaven  e'er  give 
II  er  purest  ray  of  light  divine,  to  teach  thee  how  to  live. 
C\ha.\seU,  Mass.,  Xarch,  1553. 
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THB  E4RL  OF  BERBY. 

The  engraving  herewith  presented  is  a  fine 
sketch  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  present  Premier 
of  the  British  nation.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  daring  the  latter  part  of  February  last,  the 
Russell  ministry  were  defeated  in  Parliament  on 
the  local  Militia  Bill.  On  a  proposal  of  Lord 
Palmerston  that  the  word  local  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  force  should  be  per- 
ambnlatory,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  ministers  joined  issue,  and  on  a 
division  were  defeated  by  a  vote  of  136  to  125, 
upon  which  Lord  Russell  declared  he  could  no 
longer  hold  office.  His  resignation  was  definitive- 
ly accepted  by  the  queen,  on  the  21st  of  February, 
and  Lord  Derby  (late  Lord  Stanley)  was  sent 
for.  On  Monday,  23d,  he  was  inducted  into 
office.  Little  is  known  in  this  country  respect- 
ing his  lordship.  The  most  prominent  items  of 
interest  in  his  history,  are,  that  he  has  borne  the 
office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies  During  the  reform 
administration  of  Lord  Grey,  he  was  a  member, 
but  subsequently  deserted  his  party,  and  became 
a  conservative  and  protectionist.  The  slave 
emancipation  bill  was  chiefly  concocted  by  his 
lordship.  He  is  represented  as  in  the  prime  of  his 
vigor,  and  is  about  53  years  of  age.  He  is  asso- 
ciated in  office  with  a  cabinet  of  much  talent, 
but  whose  political  views  are  variously  estimated 
by  the  English  people.  As  it  is,  however,  in  our 
own  country,  the  English  papers  indulge  in  a 
pretty  free  expres>ion  of  opinion  regarding  the 
fitness  of  these  gentlemen  for  the  various  posts  to 
which  they  have  been  appointed.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  allude  to  the  policy  which  Lord 
Derby  proposes  to  pursue.  In  his  opening  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  27th  of  February, 
he  said : 

"  Though  the  resignation  of  the  late  adminis- 
tration had  taken  him  completely  by  surprise,  he 
had  determined  not  to  shrink  from  the  responsi- 
ble office  of  forming  a  government.  All  would 
agree  with  him  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
universal  peace,  which  could  best  be  effected  by 
observing  towards  foreign  powers  a  calm  and 
temperate  policy,  and  by  respecting,  in  all  na- 
tions, both  great  and  small,  the  right  to  manage 
their  own  affairs ;  that  nations  should  act  to- 
wards one  another  with  dignity  and  forbearance, 
and  that  no  State,  any  more  than  any  private 
individual,  should  be  ashamed  to  make  repara- 
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tion  for  injuries.  He  alluded  to  the  strength  of 
the  navy,  and  said  he  believed  it  would  be  effect- 
ual for  all  purposes,  and  that  it  was  never  more 
efficient  than  at  this  moment.  The  military 
force  was  sufficient  to  repel  invasion,  and  though 
he  felt  no  alarm  on  that  subject,  he  thought  that 
the  present  moment  was  favorable  for  so  orga- 
nizing the  undisciplined  valor  of  the  country 
that  they  might  resist  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage the  trained  armies  of  an  invader.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  principle  of  taxation  adopted  in 
the  United  Slates,  of  taxing  all  those  imports 


which  entered  into  competition  with  the  produce 
of  their  own  soil ;  but  though  this  was  his  opin- 
ion, he  thought  the  question  could  only  be  satis- 
factorily solved  by  the  clearly  expressed  opinion 
of  the  community.  As  no  personal  ambition 
had  led  him  to  seek  the  dangerous  eminence  his 
sovereign  had  imposed  upon  him,  bo  his  admin- 
istration long  or  short,  he  should  have  obtained 
his  heart's  desire  if  he  could  secure  the  great 
object  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man, 
and  advance  the  social  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  country." 


CLEARING  IIV  A  BRAZILIAN  FOREST. 

The  forests  of  Brazil,  which  are  of  vast  extent 
and  luxuriance,  furnish  almost  every  variety  of 
useful  and  ornamental  wood ;  their  products  be- 
ing adapted  alike  to  ship-building,  carpenters' 
work,  cabinet  work,  dyeing,  &,c.  The  cocoa-tree 
is  plentiful  in  the  sandy  soils  along  the  coast. 
It  is  thicker  and  taller  than  in  the  East  Indies : 
cocoa  is  in  general  use  among  all  ranks,  and 
forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  internal 
trade.  The  carrassato  or  castor-tree,  is  an  indi- 
genous production,  and  is  much  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  the  oil  extracted  from  its  seed,  in 
general  use  for  lamps  and  other  purposes.  The 
jacarandu,  or  rose-wood,  is  peculiarly  valuabls 
for  cabinet  work.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
woods  is  the  Brazil  wood,  which  produces  a 
beautiful  red  dye.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Pernambuco ;  but  being  a  government 
monopoly,  it  has  been  cut  down  in  so  improvi- 
dent a  manner,  that  it  is  now  seldom  seen  within 
several  leagues  of  the  coast.  There  are  also 
cedars,  logwood,  mahogany,  &c.  The  forests  of 
Brazil  yield  large  quantities  of  caoutchouc,  now 
become  an  article  of  much  importance,  with 
nuts,  &c.  These  forests  are  full  of  rapacious 
animals ;  among  which  are  the  tiger  cat,  the  hy- 
eena,  the  saratu,  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
fox,  but  far  more  ferocious ;  ounces,  wild  hogs, 
and  the  singular  animal  called  the  anta,  or  tapir  ; 
the  jaguar,  or  tiger  of  South  America,  the  sloth, 
and  the  porcupine. 

The  engraving  below  exhibits  the  process  of 
clearing  in  one  of  the  forests  of  Brazil,  which 
are  so  prolific  of  wood,  the  most  beautiful  and 
exquisitely  grained,  the  most  rare,  various,  and 
magnificent  in  the  texture  and  richness  of  its 
patterns  of  any  that  the  world  has  yet  contribu- 
ted to  meet,  under  the  devices  of  modem  industry, 
and  the  polish  and  refinement  of  modem  art, 
appropriation  to  the  luxuries  achieved  in  rich 
countries  by  civilization,  and  demanded  by  their 
wealth  and  taste.  The  huge  trees,  thick  twined 
and  matted  in  the  "  virgin  forest "  of  the  Brazils, 
are  being  felled  for  the  grace  and  ornament  of 
other  homes.  Its  "  satin"  heart,  "  ebon"  branch- 
es, and  "  rosewood  "  limbs  will  find  their  way 
from  deep  wilds  and  a  dreary  savagery  to  adom 
the  temples  and  dwellings  of  other  climes. 
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CONTEIVTS  OF  OUR  IVEXT   NUMBER. 

"  A  Chaptet  from  the  Private  Journal  of  a  Country  Cler- 
gyman," a  story,  by  P.  Clinton  Barrinoton. 

'^  A  Country  Wife,"  a  capital  story,  by  Geo.  Canning 
Hill. 

*'  The  Very  Man,^'  a  humorous  sketch,  by  the  inimitable 
Old  'Un. 

''  The  Sewing  Circle,  or  Assisting  the  Heathen,"  a  story, 
by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Robinson. 

"  When  shall  Summer  return?"  verses,  by  TV.  R.  Mbr- 

RIAH. 

"  She  is  Resting  and  Dreaming,"  lines,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Rob- 
xnsoN. 

"  The  Dying  Poet,"  a  poem,  by  C.  Young. 
"Twin  Hearts,"  lines,  by  Owen  G.  Warren. 
"  March,"  verses,  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Curtis. 
"  An  Acrostic,"  lines,  by  Miss  Sarah  M.  Howk. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  very  beautiful  and  effective  scene  from  the  Peruvian 
pageant,  now  performing  at  the  Boston  Museum,  entitled 
the  Enchanted  Harp.     A  large  and  faithful  picture. 

A  fine  picture  of  Messina,  Italy,  lately  the  scene  of  such 
sanguinary  pillage,  bloodshed  and  slaughter. 

A  picture  of  Natural  History,  representing  a  Hare  in 
Form.     A  very  perfect  and  instructive  little  gem. 

A  correct  drawing  of  the  beautiful  fire  engine  *'  Casco," 
of  Portland,  Maine.  The  company  attached  to  this  ma- 
chine was  one  of  the  most  effective  at  the  late  great  fire  in 
that  city. 

A  likeness  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  English  rhymer,  so 
well  known  for  his  practical  and  political  poems. 

A  view  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  State  street,  Bos- 
ton. A  picture  that  will  commend  itself  for  its  truthful- 
ness. 

An  original  and  very  interesting  view  of  the  old  Roman 
Wall,  with  the  mountain  scenery  above  Tivoli. 

A  very  excellent  likene.sg  of  the  world -renowned  Thomas 
Moore,  the  English  poet,  lately  deceased. 

Also  a  fine  view  of  Moore's  Cottage,  at  Sloperton,  Devizes, 
England.  A  rural  spot,  that  the  poet's  memory  must 
hallow  for  futurity. 

A  very  fine  and  original  picture  of  St.  Thomas,  of  the 
West  Indies,  giving  the  city  and  its  back  grounds  of  lofty 
wooded  hills,  and  the  off  shore  view. 

Also  a  mate  for  the  above,  in  a  characteristic  scene  repre- 
senting the  Market  Place  of  St.  Thomas. 


THE  REBEL  SPY: 

— OB, — 

THE  KING'S  VOLUNTEERS. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  BOSTON. 
BY    DR.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

This  story,  just  completed  in  the  Flag  of  our 
Union,  is  now  issued  in  booic  form,  complete, 
and  makes  a  most  interesting  and  readable  story, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson.  It  may 
be  found,  in  a  convenient  shape  for  preservation, 
or  to  send  to  a  distant  friend,  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
is  one  of  the  numerous  original  and  entertaining 
novelettes  which  we  are  constantly  publishing  in 
the  Flag. 

tt^  Gleason'8  Pictorial,  for  to-morrow,  is  already  on 
our  table,  and  is  laden  with  all  that  is  rich  in  literature, 
and  beautiful  in  art.  The  Pictorial  is  winning  golden 
opinions  from  the  people  and  the  press,  and  its  already 
wide  spread  reputation  is  becoming  still  more  highly  laud- 
ed a-s  it  advances  in  age — for  it  certainly  grows  better  as  it 
grows  older.  We  know  of  no  more  beautiful  or  valuable 
publication  in  the  country,  and  while  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Gleason,  it  will  ever  maintain  its  motto,  ''  i!^- 
celsior." — Oswego  Daily  Times, 


Likeness  of  the  Publisher. — On  page  216 
we  give  a  likeness  of  F.  Gleason,  publisher  and 
proprietor  of  the  Pictorial,  by  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  numerous  friends.  It  is  from  a  like- 
ness by  Southworth  &  Hawes,  Tremont  Row, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  appropriate  scroll. 


Old  Jurt  Boxes. — The  jury  box  now  in  use 
in  the  city  of  Lynn,  has  been  kept  for  its  pre- 
sent purposes  120  years.  That  used  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  was  made  in  the  year  1730,  and 
has  been  in  regular  use  for  122  years,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Portsmouth  Journal. 


That  's  it. — A  Kentucky  paper  says  it  is 
getting  to  be  fashionable  in  that  quarter  to  en- 
close a  gold  dollar  with  marriage  notices,  when 
sending  them  to  the  printer. 


-. — »■  ^  I 


Mortality. — The  whole  number  of  deaths 
in  Lowell,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of 
January,  was  629 ;  viz.,  273  males,  and  356 
females. 


BROOKE  AND  HIg  ACTIIVG. 

On  page  217  we  present  a  magnificent  por- 
trait of  Gustavus  V.  Brooke,  whose  late  engage- 
ment at  the  National  Theatre  has  been  an  event 
of  great  interest  in  the  annals  of  the  theatre  in 
this  city.  We  remember  very  vividly  the  effect 
produced  by  the  elder  Kean  at  the  Federal  Street 
Theatre,  and  the  performances,  subsequently  at 
the  same  establishment,  of  Cooper  and  Conway, 
and  of  Macready,  on  his  first  visit  to  Boston, 
when  gallery  tickets  even  commanded  prices  as 
high  as  one  dollar  and  a  half  and  two  dollars  ; 
and  we  remember,  also,  the  subsequent  engage- 
ments at  our  theatres  of  all  the  principal  native 
and  foreign  artists ;  but  we  may  safely  say,  that 
never  has  Boston,  since  the  days  of  Edmund 
Kean,  been  more  generally  excited  than  by  the 
masterly  personations  of  the  great  tragedian  of 
the  modem  stage — Gustavus  V.  Brooke,  whose 
speedy  return  to  the  city  is  even  now  anxiously 
awaited  by  thousands  of  our  citizens.  There 
has  been  little  preliminary  puffing  in  Brooke's 
case — we  may  say,  there  has  been  scarcely  any. 
Such  an  artist  requires  none.  His  own  merits 
speak  for  him,  and  more  loudly  than  all  the 
hyperbole  of  praise  that  language  can  array  in 

his  favor. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  specification 
of  the  points  of  originality,  force,  and  peculiari- 
ties of  Brooke,  in  some  of  his  great  tragic  per- 
sonations, to  show  the  cultivated  readers  of  the 
old  dramatists  how  far  this  actor  excels  those 
who  are  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  we  may 
in  general  say  that,  in  "  Hamlet,"  Brooke  is  na- 
tural, without  being  elaborate  and  tedious,  and 
scholarly,  without  being  pedantic  and  heavy.  In 
the  scene  with  "  Ophelia,"  he  is  original  and 
effective,  without  being  coarse.  His  assumed 
barbarity  is  qualified  l)y  occasional  touches  of 
tenderness,  which  make  the  scene  more  accept- 
able than  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  most  per- 
formers. Brooke's  "  Hamlet"  is  worthy  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  his  "  Othello,"  "  Sir  Giles,"  "  Shy- 
lock,"  "  Richard  III,"  and  "  Virginius,"  a^mas- 
terly  personations:  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
representing  him  in  this  character,  from  a  draw- 
ing by  William  B.  Campbell,  taken  from  an  ad- 
mirable daguerreotype  by  Whipple.  The  artist 
has  added  to  the  portrait  an  emblematical  bor- 
der, typical  of  the  fame  of  Brooke  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States.  The 
flags  of  these  countries  form  a  drapery  around 
the  bust  of  Shakspeare,  whose  interpreter  Brooke 
is,  and  a  mythological  figure  is  seen  inscribing 
the  name  of  Brooke  under  that  of  Hamlet. 
The  remainder  of  the  border  is  filled  up  with 
figures  appropriate  to  the  fame  of  Brooke,  and 
to  the  profession  of  which  he  is  the  idol  and 

ornament. 

The  "  Othello  "  of  Brooke  merits  all  that  has 
been  said  of  it,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  this 
country  ;  but  as  our  limits  will  not  permit  a  cri- 
tical analysis,  we  can  only  allude  to  it,  as  a  char- 
acter, in  which  he  unfolds  the  conceptions  of  the 
great  dramatic  master  in  a  truly  lifelike  and 
natural  manner. 

It  is  in  the  conception  of  character,  and  in  the 
execution  of  his  designs,  with  the  most  complete 
artistic  finish  and  effect,  that  Gustavus  Brooke 
stands  foremost  in  his  profession.  Whatever  he 
undertakes  to  portray,  finds  in  him  a  capable 
and  judicious  artist,  who  is  able  to  stamp  with 
his  genius  every  scene  in  which  he  appears.  As 
"  Richard,"  as  '■  Othello,"  as  "  Hamlet,"  as  "  Mac- 
beth," as  "  Sir  Giles,"  and  as  "  Virginius,"  he  is 
equally  brilliant  and  forcible,  to  the  full  intent 
and  purpose  of  his  author,  and  imparts  to  each 
of  these  characters  a  freshness  of  illustration, 
and  an  originality  of  conception,  that  stamp  him 
as  worthy  of  an  exalted  position.  It  is  no  flat- 
tery to  such  an  actor  to  say,  that  his  name  must 
be  classed  with  those  of  Gairick,  Betterton, 
Kean,  Cooke  and  Cooper. 

The  return  of  the  great  tragedian  to  Boston, 
we  are  well  assured,  will  be  anxiously  expected. 
The  reputation  which  his  performances  have 
created,  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  thousands 
who  have  not  yet  seen  his  great  personations  of 
character.  We  are  happy  to  add,  too,  that  in 
private  society,  this  admirable  tragedian  is  as 
much  respected  for  his  amiability  as  he  is  in 
public  for  his  genius.  Perhaps  no  man  is  more 
justly  admired  for  the  invariable  kindness  of  his 
disposition,  and  for  the  patient  manner  in  which 
he  has  been  known  to  await  the  full  tide  of  ap- 
probation that  has  set  towards  him.  In  all  that 
pertains  to  gentlemanly  manners,  to  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  happiness  of  others,  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  dramatic  art,  no  man  was  ever  more 
esteemed  by  the  public,  by  his  friends,  or  the 
members  of  his  profession. 


GLBASOIV'S  PUBLISHIIVR  HALL. 

We  present  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial,  on 
the  first  page  of  the  present  number,  an  exact 
representation  of  our  extensive  publishing  es- 
tablishment. We  have  had  the  building  drawn 
by  our  artist,  and  present  it  herewith,  because 
we  have  thought  that  it  would  interest  our  dis- 
tant subscribers  to  see  the  "  hive  "  in  which  our 
strong  corps  of  operatives  produce  the  paper  that 
we  send  to  you  weekly.  For  extent,  convenience 
and  locality,  we  think  the  establishment  unrival- 
led. On  the  basement,  or  first  floor,  are  six  large 
presses,  and  we  have  also  two  additional  presses 
now  building  for  us.  On  the  same  floor  is 
the  boiler  and  engine,  engineer  and  fireman's 
department ;  and  here  the  heavy  mechanical 
part  of  the  work  is  done.  On  the  second,  or 
street  floor,  is  situated  the  proprietor's  private 
office,  the  cashier  and  head  book  keeper's  depart-^ 
ment,  and  the  grand  publishing  hall,  where  our 
current  business,  packing,  directing,  etc.,  is  doije. 
On  the  third  floor  is  the  editor's  sanctum, and  the 
composition  room  where  the  papers  are  put  in 
type,  and  the  proof-reading,  etc.,  performed.  On 
the  fourth,  or  next  floor,  are  the  suite  of  rooms 
devoted  to  the  engraving  of  the  cuts,  furnished 
for  our  columns.  Next  comes  the  book  bindery, 
where  the  Pictorial  is  bound ;  and  still  above 
that,  the  electrotype  factory,  where  all  our  wood- 
en blocks  receive  their  copper  form,  before  print- 
ing. Besides  these  regular  departments  named, 
there  are  rooms  occupied  by  our  artists  and  de- 
signers ;  rooms  for  girls  employed  to  fold  the 
paper;  apartments  for  the  filing  of  our  plates, 
and  other  material  for  re-printing  ; — altogether 
forming  an  extensive  and  most  thoroughly  com- 
plete establishment,  the  whole  giving  constant 
employment  in  the  building  to  some  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  Those  of  our  readers  abroad, 
having  now  seen  the  exterior  of  our  establish- 
ment, are  cordially  invited,  when  they  visit  the 
city,  to  make  us  a  call,  and  see  the  internal  ar- 
rangements. At  some  future  day,  we  may  give 
engravings  of  the  various  interior  departments 
of  the  same. 


THE  EARL'S  WARD: 

— OR  THE — 

OLD  CHAPEL  AND  ITS  MYSTERIES. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  LAND  AND  OCEAN. 
BY  SYLVANUS  COBB,  JR. 

We  commence  in  this  week's  number  of  the  Flag 
of  our  Union  a  story,  thus  entitled,  from  the  pen 
of  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
the  constant  improvement  and  excellence  of  the 
author,  being  a  story  of  great  interest  and  excel- 
lence of  plot.  This,  with  numerous  other  origi- 
nal sketches,  stories  and  poems,  may  be  found  in 
the  number  just  issued,  and  for  sale  at  all  the 
periodical  depots  throughout  the  country. 


THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Pictorial  is  for  sale  at 
our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodical  agencies 
throughout  the  country,  comprising  ^ve  hundred 
and  sixti/  patjes  of  original  reading  matter,  and 
containing  some  six  hundred  superb  engravings, 
altogether  forming  a  splendid  ornament  for  the 
parlor  and  centre-table.  The  volume  is  bound 
in  cloth,  with  gilt  back  and  edges,  and  orna- 
mented sides,  with  a  beautiful  illumined  title- 
page  and  index,  and  sold  for  three  dollars  each. 


PRESSES  FOR  SALE. 

Wishing  to  supply  our  establishment  with 
more  powerful  presses,  we  desire  to  sell  the  two 
Taylor  Cylinder  Power  Presses  now  in 
use  in  this  office.  The  cost  of  these  presses  was 
$2500  each.  They  are  almost  new  and  in  per- 
fect running  order,  but  as  they  must  be  removed 
to  make  room  for  more  powerful  ones,  they  will 
be  sold  at  a  bargain.  The  bed  of  each  press 
measures  44  by  56  inches. 

<  »*^  > 

One  of  the  Birds. — The  clipper  bark  Sea 
Bird,  Capt.  Smith,  has  completed  her  first  voy- 
age from  Boston  to  Smyrna  and  back,  in  the 
remarkably  short  time  of  three  months  and 
thirteen  days. 

Glad  of  it. — We  hear  it  rumored  that  Mrs. 
Sinclair  has  concluded  to  abandon  the  histrionic 
profession,  and  retire  to  a  position  less  conspicu- 
ous and  more  quiet. 


Died. — His  Excellency  Sir  John  Harvey, 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  died  at  Halifax,  ft.  rch 
22.  Gov.  Harvey  was  an  old  soldier,  and  :  k 
a  part  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol,  Mr.  Edwin  Faxon  to 
Miss  H.  Louisa  Gafiield. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Streeti  r,  Mr.  Henry  Chandler  to  Mrs.  Kmily 
Childs. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  John  Orabam  to  Misa  Catha- 
rine Price. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Davis  C.  Litchfield,  of  Quincy,  to 
Miss  Mercy  A.  Littkfield. 

By  the  same,  Mr.  Jonathan  Tcnney  to  Miss  Harrietts  A. 
Batchelder,  both  of  IMttsfield. 

At  the  Navy  Yard,  Charlestnwn,  by  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Lambert,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Arnold  to  Miss  Annie 
E.  Oarlin. 

At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Marcus  Q.  Jack- 
son, of  Liberty,  Me.,  to  Miss  Flora  B  McLanathan. 

At  Brookline,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Knapp,  Mr.  William  Miller,  of 
Boston,  to  .Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Cowan. 

At  Newton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  John  F.  McLane 
to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Bobbins. 

At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr  Geo.  Shack- 
ley  to  Mrs.  Uhoda  Ba^. 

At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Janes  Pierce, 
2d,  to  Miss  Nancy  J.  Luscomb. 

At  I'ortsmouth,  N.  H.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bradbury,  Mr.  Niles 
K.  Hilton,  of  Portland,  Me.,  to  Miss  Hannah  Estis,  of  North 
Berwick,  Me. 

At  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Henshaw,  Mr. 
Andrew  U.  Ward,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  to  Anna  H.  W.  Fieldp. 

At  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Philip  H.  Bradson,  formerly  of  New 
York,  to  Miss  Clarissa  Learned,  formerly  of  Boston. 


r^^Pf^ 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Mary  0.  Gray,  49 ;  Mr.  Levi  Scott,  66  ; 
Miss  Louisa  C.  Palmer,  18 ;  Mr.  Henry  M.  L.  WiiitmaD, 
3U  ;  Mrs.  Mehitable  Rich,  63. 

At  Koxbury,  Mrs.  Levina  Farmer,  73. 

At  Cambridgeport,  Mrs.  Eunice  Fisk,  62. 

At  Cambridge,  Miss  Maria  D.  Leverett,  19. 

At  Lynn,  Mr.  Jauies  Sumner,  48. 

At  Boxford,  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife  of  Capt.  Jacob  Towne,  68, 
formerly  of  Salem. 

At  Kaynham,  Mr.  Noah  Williams,  95  ;  Rev.  Simeon  Dog- 
gett,  87 — the  two  oldest  men  in  the  town. 

At  Portsmouth,  N.  U.,  Mrs.  HenrietU  Marcy,  29. 

At  Rye,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  l^ocke.  44. 

At  Cabot,  Tt.,  Mr.  Reuben  Clark,  91. 

At  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  Mrs.  Susan  Cornelia,  wife  of  Capt. 
E.  Peck,  Jr  ,  and  daughter  of  Hon.  E.  It.  Jones. 

At  New  York,  Richard  Leaycraft,  Esq.,  90. 

At  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Egbert  B.  Kelley,  50— for 
twenty  years  editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Telegraph. 

.\t  Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Jacob  Weaver,  94. 

At  Cumberland,  Md.,  Rev.  J.  S.  Gorsuch,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

At  Norwalk,  Ohio,  Mr.  Samuel  Preston,  senior  publisher 
of  the  Huron  Kellector,  a  native  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and 
formerly  connected  with  the  press  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Keene  and  Amherst,  N.  H. 

At  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mrs.  Hannah  B.  W.  Wiley,  35,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Brooks,  Eoq.,  formerly  of  Stow  Mass. 

At  .Souora,  Cal.,  Capt.  Timothy  Savery,  40,  formerly  of 
Wareham,  Mass. 

— AND — 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no* 
table  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AKIERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.    Kach  paper  ia 

BEAUTIFULLY   ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en> 
tirely  original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  Ufe,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  It  contains  fifleen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.     It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  ori^- 
nal  miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  aod 
highest  tone  of  morality,  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  its 
combined  excellencies. 

TEEMS:    $2  00   FEB   VOLXTME. 
OR  $4  00   PER  ANNUM. 

INTARUBLT   IN   ADVANCE. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

CI?"  One  copy  of  The  Flao  of  cub  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  Pictorial  Deawi>o-Room  Companion,  one  year, 
for  S5  00 

K7~  The  PicroRUL  Drawino-Room  Companion  may  be 
obtained  at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

PubUshed  every  Saturday,  by 

F.    GLEASON,   Boston,  Mass. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 
S.  FRENCH,  151  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 
A.  A'TINCH,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
BURGESS,  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  Ill  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore. 
R.  E.  EDWARDS,  115  Main  Street,  CincinnaU. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MEMORY'S  CASKET. 

BY  EUA  STANWOOD. 

How  rich,  how  sparkling  are  the  gems, 

Which  in  this  casket  lie  ; 
They  vie  with  those  bright  "  orbs  of  nightj" 

Which  dot  the  evening  sky. 

Yes,  dearer  far  are  they  to  me, 

Thau  gold  or  jewels  rare ; 
Or  those  gay  baubles  which  the  rich, 

The  proud  and  haughty  wear. 

The  precious  stone  may  brightly  shine 

On  beauty's  snowy  brow  ; 
Yet  what  its  worth  to  saddened  hearts — 

Care  they  for  jewels  now? 

O  no,  it  cannot  heal  the  wound, 

Or  soothe  the  sorrowing  breast ; 
For  in  the  gay  and  glittering  throng, 

They  only  sigh  for  rest. 

But  memory's  gems  are  ever  dear 

To  sorrow's  lonely  child ; 
Their  gentle  lustre  dazzles  not, 

But  glows  with  beauty  mild. 

They  seem  to  have  a  magic  power 

To  cheer  the  sorrowing  heart ; 
Unlike  those  cold  and  glittering  stones. 

They  strength  and  hope  impart. 

For  though  the  present  may  be  dark, 

And  clouds  around  ua  lower ; 
The  bUssful  memories  of  the  past 

Will  cheer  the  darkest  hour. 
South  Woodstock^  Vt.^  March,  1852. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BACHELOR'S  MISTAKE: 

— OR, — 

HOW  JONAS  JENKS  WAS  ASTONISHED. 

BT    LUCY    LINWOOD. 

The  hero  of  our  sketch  we  will  call  Jonas 
Jenks.  A  natural  feeling  of  sympathy  forbids 
our  using  his  real  name  ;  and  as  he  is  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  old  gentleman,  he  might  not 
care  to  be  made  a  subject  of  merriment  for  our 
reader. 

Jonas  .Jenks  was  what  all  the  world  would 
call — a  "  clever  fellow ;"  but  beyond  that,  his 
good  qualities  were  few.  He  was  looked  upon 
with  the  same  feeling  that  you  would  regard  the 
stump  of  an  old  tree,  that  neither  bore  leaves  to 
shade  you  in  the  summer,  nor  fruit  to  pay  for  its 
keeping  through  the  winter.  He  was  styled 
neither  wise,  useful,  nor  agreeable.  He  was  not 
agreeable,  because  he  did  not  make  himself  en- 
tertaining to  the  ladies.  He  was  not  useful,  for 
he  never  looked  beyond  his  immediate  personal 
wants ;  and  he  showed  great  lack  of  wisdom  in 
living  forty  years  alone,  when  he  might  have 
been  blessed  with  "  God's  best  gift  to  man  " — 
woman.  He  did  not  acquire  wealth,  because  it 
needed  two  heads  like  his  to  make  money  and 
take  care  of  it.  He  was  ever  dropping  his  but- 
tons in  the  street,  and  spending  money  for  pins ; 
he  wore  his  stockings  without  heels  or  toes,  and 
ate  from  his  unwashed  dishes  day  by  day,  all  for 
the  want  of  a  little  energy  to  look  around  for  a 
wife. 

Still,  Jonas  was  "  a  clever  fellow ;"  and  at  that 
age  even,  his  friend  Otis  Barker  thought  he 
would  make  an  excellent  husband  for  his  sister, 
who  was  yet  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty,  and 
still  looking  quite  youthful.  Calling  on  the 
bachelor  in  his  solitary  abode,  one  morning, 
Otis  found  him  crouching  over  the  stove  and 
looking  downcast  and  sad. 

"  Jonas,"  said  he,  "  I  think  I  know  what  ails 
you." 

"  What  makes  you  think  anything  ails  me  V 
gruffly  replied  the  bachelor. 

"  Because  you  are  not  lively  and  happy.  You 
are  lonely,  and  want  society.  Ko  one  can  en- 
joy life  without  some  friends.  In  phort,  you 
want  a  wife;  and  my  advice  to  you  i-  to  get 
married." 

"Ah,  that  is  a  very  good  advice,  my  friend  ; 
but  I  have  got  along  these  forty  years  without  a 
wife,  and  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  finish  out  the 
rest  in  the  same  way." 

"  Because  you  have  been  a  fool  forty  years  is 
no  reason  why  you  must  be  a  greater  one  for 
the  next  forty,  or  as  many  as  you  may  live, 
whicli,  I  think,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  sixty." 

"Hem! — well;  (jesting  aside)  I  do  believe  if 
I  had  taken  a  wife  twenty  years  ago,  1  should 
Ijave  been  quite  as  well  off  for  it  now ;  but  who 
would  think  of  marrying  an  old  fashioned  man 
with  the  wrinkles  on  his  cheeks  of  forty 
winters  V 


"  O,  that  is  nothing  against  you.  There  is 
many  a  smart  damsel  who  would  jump  at  the 
chance  to  sign  herself  Mrs.  Jenks." 

"  I  don't  want  an  old  maid,  any  how !  If  I 
ever  do  get  a  wife,  I  will  go  out  of  the  family 
for  her.  If  I  could  cage  some  sprightly  lass  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  I  do  not  know  but  I  might 
be  tempted.  But  this  courting,  business  I  know- 
nothing  about,  you  see.  I  could  not  think  of 
putting  on  a  dicky  every  Sunday  night  and 
sitting  up  straight  till  midnight.  No,  no.  That 
would  be  paying  too  dearly  for  a  thing  in 
advance." 

"  Well,  Jonas,  I  think  on  the  whole  that  you 
are  too  lazy  to  live,  if  the  truth  was  known," 
said  Otis,  as  he  turned  on  his  heel  to  go. 

"  You  do,  eh  ?  Well,  stop  a  moment.  I  am 
up  for  a  bargain.  Come,  show  me  one  of  those 
nice  girls  who  you  seem  to  think  are  so  plenty." 

"  Go  and  find  them  for  yourself,  as  other  men 
do.  If  you  are  pleased  to  visit  my  family,  you 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a,  great 
many  young  ladius.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
company.  I  will  introduce  you  to  my  sister,  for 
one,  and  she  will  introduce  you  to  others,  and — " 

"  Enough.  I  will  spend  the  evening  with  you 
this  very  night." 

"  Thank  you.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
you" 

The  friends  parted,  and  Jonas's  thick  head  was 
full  of  new  ideas  throughout  the  day. 

At  six  o'clock  he  stood  before  his  mirror — a 
triangular  piece  of  broken  looking-glass — ad- 
justing his  dress  for  the  anticipated  visit.  He 
had  already  tried  on  several  dickies,  had  parted 
his  hair  in  four  different  lines,  besides  having 
scraped  nearly  all  the  enamel  from  his  tobacco- 
stained  teeth,  and  cutting  his  nails  down  to  the 
"quick."  The  "cut"  of  his  garments  was 
rather  old-fashioned,  to  be  sure,  but  by  letting 
his  pants  down  a  little  and  buttoning  his  coat  in 
front,  to  cover  the  vacancy  that  was  left  between 
them  and  his  very  short  vest,  he  fancied  himself 
quite  a  dandy.  By  exercising  more  patience 
and  perseverance  than  he  had  ever  had  occasion 
for  before  in  his  life,  he  was  armed  and  equip- 
ped at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  and  on  his  way 
to  his  friend,  Otis  Barker. 

Fortunately  for  his  diffidence  and  awkwardness 
in  company,  there  were  none  but  the  members 
of  the  family  present,  and  he  was  introduced  to 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Barker,  and  enjoyed  a  very  pleas- 
ant chat  with  them  during  the  evening.  Every 
movement  of  the  young  lady  was  watched  by 
the  bachelor ;  and  before  the  evening  was  spent, 
he  had  made  up  bis  mind  to  seek  no  farther  for 
a  wife,  provided  the  charming  Miss  B.  could  by 
any  means  be  induced  to  be  made  the  wife  of 
Jonas  Jenks. 

She  was  just  the  model,  just  the  style  of  beau- 
ty that  he  most  admired.  She  was  pleasing  in 
conversation,  free  and  graceful  in  her  manners, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  every  way  suited  to  make 
up  for  the  sad  deficiency  of  those  qualifications 
in  himself.  That  was  the  woman  for  him, 
thought  Jonas,  as  he  bade  them  "  good  night," 
at  ten,  with  a  hearty  promise  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly call  again  soon. 

Had  the  night  not  been  very  dark,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  a  cause  of  much  querying 
and  wonder  to  have  seen  the  clumsy  old  bache- 
lor tripping  along  upon  the  toes  of  his  boots, 
and  springing  across  the  gutter  with  the  agility 
of  a  young  "  lark  ;"  but  no  one  saw  Jonas  re- 
turn to  his  lonesome  home.  He  was  blessed 
with  pleasant  dreams  for  the  two  succeeding 
nights,  and  on  the  third  evening  he  again  found 
himself  in  the  society  of  his  admired.  At  the 
close  of  his  second  visit,  he  went  home  even 
happier  than  from  the  first;  for  in  addition  to 
his  increasing  admiration  of  the  lady — Miss 
Barker — he  fell  assured  by  her  evident  exertions 
to  entertain  him  pleasantly,  that  his  feelings 
were  reciprocated.  Mrs.  Barker  was  no  less  at- 
tentive, and  he  could  not  but  believe  that  his 
motives  were  anticipated  with  pleasure  to  all 
concerned. 

One  unfortunate  circumstance,  however, — to 
which  all  parties  were  as  yet  strangers — must  be 
named  before  going  farther  with  the  courtship. 
Owing  partly  to  Mr.  Barker's  carelessness  in 
introducing  the  ladies  as  his  wife  and  sister, 
merely  ;  and  partly  to  the  bachelor's  confusion 
in  confronting  two  women  at  a  time,  he  liad 
most  unwittingly  mistaken  o^e  for  the  other ! 
As  there  appeared  to  be  but  little  difference  in 
their  ages,  and  each  seemed  alike  at  home,  and 
equally  familiar  with  the  husband  and  brother, 
it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  for  a  strang- 
er, at  first  acquaintance,  to  distinguish  between 
them.     They  had   the  habit,  too,  of  addressing 


each  other  by  their  Christian  names,  and  the 
titles  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  were  not  used  for  once 
in  his  presence. 

The  truth  was,  Jonas  had  been  deeply  smit- 
ten with  Mjs.  Barker,  vfho  was  rather  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  two,  and  who,  not  suspecting  the 
bachelor's  error,  strove  with  unusual  interest  to 
make  matters  agreeable  in  behalf  of  her  sister- 
in-law. 

Week  after  week  passed  away,  during  which 
time  Jonas  performed  penance  for  his  past  negli- 
gence by  "  dressing  up  "  every  Sunday  night, 
and  endeavoring  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
the  ladies  ;  and  when  two  months  had  elapsed, 
he  had  formed  a  "  never-to-be-got-over  "  attach- 
ment for  Mrs.  Barker ! 

It  was  a  cruel  deception,  but  no  one  was  to 
blame,  for  no  one  knew  of  it.  Mrs.  Barker  no- 
ticed that  he  often  addressed  her  as  Miss  B.,  but 
knowing  him  to  be  rather  illiterate,  and  unskill- 
ed in  the  rules  of  etiquette,  she  thought  it  might 
be  a  slip  of  the  tongue  merely,  and  considered 
it  unlady-like  to  correct  him. 

Jonas  began  to  feel  that  suspense  was  unplea- 
sant, and  set  his  wits  at  work  to  frame  a  pro- 
posal to  his  lady-love.  At  every  previous  visit, 
it  had  happened  that  the  family  were  all  present, 
and  no  opportunity  had  presented  when  he 
might  "  free  his  mind." 

This  last  time,  however,  ho  was  more  fortu- 
nate. Mrs.  Barker  was  alone,  and  informed  him 
that  Otis  and  sister  had  gone  out  to  make  a  call, 
but  would  soon  return.  Jonas  did  not  express 
much  sorrow  at  their  absence,  but  smiled  pleas- 
antly as  he  seated  himself  very  near  Mrs.  Barker, 
and  remarked  that  she  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
his  company. 

Now  was  his  time,  he  thought ;  but  how  was 
it  to  be  done  ?  At  firsl^  he  thought  best  to  open 
the  subject  abruptly,  and  have  it  over  at  once  ; 
but  Mrs.  B.  kept  on  talking  and  chatting,  and 
his  embarrassment  increased  as  he  momentarily 
expected  the  return  of  Otis  and  his  sister,  which 
wojjld  oblige  him  to  go  home  again  without 
settling  the  question. 

At  length  he  summoned  all  the  courage  of  an 
ardent  lover,  and  commenced  with, 

"  My  dear  madam,  forgive  me  for  speaking 
my  mind  frankly,  when  I  assure  you  that  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in 
your  society." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  for  the  compliment,"  said 
Mrs.  B.  "  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  you  in 
society  I  am  confident  that  you  will  enjoy  life 
much  better  than  in  the  retirement  and  solitude 
which  you  have  so  long  suffered.  Otis  feels  a 
deep  interest  in  you,  and  as  his  friend,  I  shall 
always  be  pleased  to  entertain  you  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities." 

"  Ah — hem  !  Thank  you,"  blundered  out  the 
bachelor.  "  I  am  persuaded  that  a  bachelor's 
life  is  not  the  happiest  in  the  world,  and  if  it  is 
not  too  late,  I  propose  to  amend  on  the  system." 

"  Ah — indeed  !  Then  you  think  of  taking  a 
wife.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  happiness. 
May  I  ask  who  is  to  be  the  honored  lady  ?" 

"  That  is  more  than  I  now  know,  my  dear 
madam  ;  but  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  never 
met  with  one  whose  charms  inspired  me  with 
such  esteem,  such  love,  such  irresistible  fascina- 
tion as  yourself!  All  I  have,  and  am,  and  ever 
hope  to  be,  I  lay  at  your  feet !  May  I  have  the 
unspeakable  felicity  of  looking  upon  you  as  my 
future  wife  ?" 

This  was  Jonas's  "  maiden  speech ;"  and  he 
felt  relieved  of  a  ponderous  load  when  he 
"  paused  for  a  reply,"  and  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead !  Mrs.  B.  looked  confounded 
for  an  instant,  then  springing  to  her  feet,  she 
exclaimed  : 

"  Me.  your  wife  ?  Your  all  at  iny  feet !  Mr. 
Jenks,  explain  yourself!" 

Mr.  Barker,  who  was  just  entering  the  door, 
overheard  only  the  last  exclamation  of  Mrs.  B. 

"  What  is  the  matter  V  said  he,  rusliing  into 
the  room,  and  gazing  alternately  at  his  wife 
(who  leaned  against  the  wall,  looking  like  a 
maniac),  and  at  his  friend  Jonas,  who  sat  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair,  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and 
his  mouth  and  eyes  as  wide  open  as  if  he  had 
just  been  shaken  out  of  a  visit  from  a  niglit- 
mare ! 

■'  What  docs  tliis  mean  V  again  inquired  Mr. 
Barker,  with  eariiestncis. 

"Mean?  Mean,  sir?  You  know  as  well  as 
I  do,"  said  the  astonished  bachelor.  '■  Your  sis- 
ter appears  to  have  taken  a  sudden  fright  at 
something — something — I — I  don't  know  what !" 
"  My  sister?  That  is  my  u'if-- .'" 
"  Tliat  your  wife !"  screamed  Jonas.  "  Why 
have  vou  deceived  me  tlius  ?' 


"  No  one  has  deceived  you.  If  you  have  de- 
ceived yourself,  that  is  not  my  fault,  surely. 
That  is  my  wife  !  This  is  my  sister,"  pointing 
to  the  lady  who  had  just  entered. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  B.  "  You  have  made  a 
slight  mistake,  that  is  all.  But  no  matter  now, 
it  is  explained  in  season." 

Jonas  was  struck  dumb  !  He  rose,  seized  his 
hat,  made  a  low  bow,  and  very  shortly  annihi- 
lated the  space  between  the  Barkers  and  his 
"  bachelor's  hall." 

It  was  not  many  moments  before  he  sat  by 
a  blazing  fire,  built  of  dickies,  scent  bags,  white 
gloves,  gilt-edged  paper,  curling  tongs,  tooth 
brush,  and  other  superjinous  articles  for  a  bache- 
lor's toilet,  which  lay  in  his  way. 

Of  what  he  thought,  said,  or  did,  after  that 
time,  we  can  give  no  account;  for  he  was  the 
same  old  bachelor  as  before — living  alone,  eating 
alone,  sleeping  alone,  and  keeping  all  his  secrets 
within  his  own  premises;  but  as  Mrs.  Barker 
chanced  to  be  his  j?rs«  love,  no  doubt  she  was  his 
last  '. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
UNE8  TO  MY  MOTHER. 

BY   MRS.    C.   A.   ILLIOT. 

My  mother,  still  in  memory  I  see  thy  smiling  face. 

And  hang  upon  each  tone  and  look,  long  years  cannot 

erase ; 
I  clasp  again  the  snowy  hand,  so  damp  with  death's  cold 

chill, 
And  listen  to  thy  parting  words  that  through  my  being 

thrill. 

I  stand  again  beside  thy  grave,  down  by  the  river'*  side. 

Where  the  yew  trees  dip  their  branches  green  in  the  ever- 
restless  tide ; 

And  scatter  their  pure  and  pearly  drops  upon  thy  lowly 
bed. 

Unmindful  of  the  scalding  tears  that  I  in  torrents  shed. 

I  trace  again  thy  cherished  name  upon  the  marble  slab, 
That  marks  the  sweetest  spot  on  earth,  the  spot  where 

thou  art  laid ; 
By  loving  hearts  't  was  reared,  to  tell 
How  much  we  loved  thee,  and  how  well. 

Dear  mother,  ever  hover  near,  to  guide  thy  wayward  child 
By  thy  spirit's  holy  influence,  as  gentle,  pure  and  mild  ; 
And  may  thy  teachings  still  impart. 
The  balm  of  hope  to  my  aching  heart. 
New  York,  March,  1852 


A  DCNCE. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  confess 
that  the  lot  of  poor  Duns  in  this  was  certainly  a 
hard  one,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
merits  as  a  teaclier  of  Christian  trath,  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  keenest  and  most  subtle-witted 
of  men.  He,  the  "subtle"  Doctor  (Doctor  sub- 
tilis),  as  his  admirers  called  him,  could  hardly 
have  anticipated,  and  as  little  as  any  man  de- 
served, that  his  name  should  be  turned  into  a 
by- word  expressive  of  stupidity  and  obstinate 
dullness. — Trench. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO  A  ROSE. 

BY  SIDNEY  L.  N.  STODDARD. 

Go,  lovely  rose  ! 
Tell  her  that  -wastes  her  time,  from  me, 

That  now  she  knows 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be ! 

Tell  her  that 's  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty,  from  the  light  retired; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die !  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare, 

May  read  in  thee  ; 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share, 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair  ! 
Boston^  Masf.y  March^  18tJ2. 

ACTIVITY  A  CLRIi;  FOR  THE  BLU       . 

Poor  Lutiicr  exclaims,  •'  When  I  am  iifisailcd 
with  licavy  tribulations,  I  nish  out  amon*;;  my 
pitrs,.ratlKT  tiian  remain  alone  l>y  my^olC.  Tho 
human  heart  is  like  a  millstone  in  a  mill;  wlien 
yoii  put  wiieat  nnder  ir,  it  turns  and  grinds  and 
bruises  the  wheat  to  flour  ;  if  you  put  no  wheat, 
it  still  jii-inds  on.  hut  then  it  is  i'self  it  grinda 
and  wears  away."' — Companions  of  my  Sohfade. 


THE  UEAltT. 

My  heart  is  like  the  sleeping  lake, 

Which  tiikes  the  hue  of  cloud  and  sky  ; 

And  only  feels  its  suiface  break 

U'lifu  birds  of  passage  wander  by  ; 

Who  tlip  their  wings  and  upward  soar, 

And  leave  it  quiet  its  before. —  Willis. 


■ 
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THE  CHIIVESE  REVOLUTIOIV. 

The  origin  of  the  recent  revolution  in  China 
is  understood  but  by  few.  As  it  is  likely  to  have 
a  favorable  effect  upon  American  trade,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  interest.  It  arose  from 
Keshen,  the  jirime  minister,  who  expressed  to 
the  emperor  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  white 
"barbarians"  that  came  there  to  trade.  For 
this  offence,  the  emperor,  in  his  paternal  tender- 
ness, spared  the  functionary's  life,  but  banished 
him  to  the  farther  corner  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
stripped  him  of  his  titles  and  decorations,  con- 
fiscated his  goods,  pulled  down  his  house,  and 
sold  bis  wives  at  auction  !  The  minister,  in  this 
predicament,  leagued  with  a  brave,  bold,  dissatis- 
fied general,  and  they  prosecuted  the  rebellion 
till  the  emperor  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  his 
opponent  ascended  the  throne  in  November  last. 
So  it  seems  that  even  China  was  not  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  effect  of  the  European  revolu- 
tions, isolated  and  excluded  as  she  is  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  her  streets  will  be  as  safe  to  the  foreign 
pedestrians  as  are  those  of  London  and  Paris  at 
the  present  day. 

<     •mmm — > 

I\DIAIV  MVRDERS. 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  has  Santa  Fe  dates  to 
Jan.  31st.  The  Apaclics  Indians  were  commit- 
ting great  outrages,  and  several  parties  have 
been  attacked  and  murdered.  A  party  of  five 
soldiers  were  attacked,  four  of  whom  were  killed 
at  the  first  fire.  Out  of  another  party  who  were 
engaged  in  cutting  wood,  four  were  also  mur- 
dered. Great  alarm  existed  in  all  quarters,  and 
many  of  the  towns  were  guarded  and  fortified. 
The  Government  are  said  to  be  unable  to  check 
these  outrages. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  P.4PERS. 

We  would  again  say,  our  subscribers  should 
carefully  preserve  their  papers  for  binding. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  volume  first  bound  can 
hardly  imagine  how  very  beautiful  and  useful  a 
book  it  forms.  Large  numbers  that  were  sent 
in  to  us  to  bind  were  so  much  defaced  that  we 
were  obliged  to  furnish  many  missing  or  spoiled 
numbers.  We  can  still  supply  a  few  numbers 
from  the  first,  to  those  who  are  desirous  to 
make  sure  of  a  volume  complete. 


PRESENTATIOIV. 

The  officers  of  the  customs  recently,  at  the 
custom-house  presented  to  M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq., 
who  retired  from  a  clerkship  in  that  place,  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  duties  of  editor  of  Gleason's 
Pictorial  and  the  Flag  of  our  Union,  a  beautiful 
signet  ring  as  a  testimonial  of  their  esteem. 
He  was  addressed  in  behalf  of  the  oflicers  by  J. 
M.  Richards,  Esq  ,  and  responded  in  an  appro- 
priate manner.  On  the  stone  of  the  ring  was 
engraved  his  initials,  and  on  the  inside  was  the 
following  inscription  : — "  Presented  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  customs,  Boston,  March  15,  18.52." 


NiGHTM.^RE. — A  writer  in  the  Irish  Penny 
Journal,  in  an  article  headed  ''  Druidism,"  among 
many  other  superstitions  of  the  Druids,  men- 
tions :  "  Mara,  a  frightful  spectre,  who  delighted 
in  terrifying  people  in  their  sleep,  by  presenting 
to  their  imagination  the  most  frightful  pictures ; 
whence  is  derived  the  word  nightmare." 


More  of  Ctjba. — It  is  now  said  by  writers 
from  Havana  that  a  new  theory  has  sprung  up 
among  the  wealthy  classes,  and  that  is,  that  they 
will  strive  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  in- 
duce the  American  government  to  purchase  the 
island. 


Enlarged. — A  Baltimore  paper  announces 
that  "  the  Sun  is  enlarged."  "  We  wish  this  had 
been  done  last  fall,"  says  the  Boston  Post,  "the 
winter  might  not  have  been  so  severe." 


Significant. — A  placard,  written  in  red  ink 
has  been  posted  in  Tipperary,  calling  upon  the 
Irish  to  address  the  French,  to  put  down  the 
English. 


Sucn  IS  Life. — Some  years  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  several  cargoes  of  soldiers'  bones 
were  collected  from  the  field,  and  shipped  for 
manure. 


<  ^  ■  ^  > 


Wonderful. — Porter's  "  patent  repeating 
rifle,"  says  its  inventor,  will  discharge  sixty-nine 
bullets  in  succession  as  fast  as  a  watch  ticks. 


F.VTALiTY, — Another  New  York  quarantine 
physician.  Dr.  Jiulson  Rand,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, died  of  ship  fever  on  Tuesday  week. 

The  very  last! — A  steamboat  to  reach  from 
New  York  to  Albany  is  proposed. 


tUajiBibc  (!0>atl)mng0. 

The  average  cost  of  telegraph  lines  is  $200  a 
mile. 

A  $.500  Homestead  Exemption  Law  has  been 
passed  in  Tennessee. 

Six  difl'erent  railroad  bills  have  been  engrossed 
in  the  senate  of  Texas. 

Thursday,  the  8th  inst.,  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  for  Fast  Day. 

BIcAllister  is  doing  magic  in  Baltimore,  and 
Anderson  is  up  to  the  same  tricks  in  New 
Orleans. 

A  committee  of  the  Virginia  house  of  dele- 
gates has  been  appointed  to  report  a  system  of 
free  banking. 

There  are  nine  newspapers  in  San  Francisco, 
of  which  three  arc  "religious."  Notbalf  of  them 
pay  their  way. 

Mr.  David  L.  Payne,  a  merchant  of  Warsaw, 
111.,  was  waylaid  last  week,  between  that  place 
and  Quincy,  and  robbed  of  $5,700. 

Capt.  Connely,  of  the  steamer  Banner  State, 
was  fined  $500  at  St.  Louis,  a  few  days  since, 
for  passing  the  quarantine. 

The  whip  factory  of  Richard  Furrow,  West- 
field,  Ma.ssachusetts,  was  burned  on  the  4th  ult. 
—loss  $25,000. 

Bishop  Hedding,  senior  bishop  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  is  at  Poughkeepsie  in  a 
dying  condition. 

T.  G.  Booth,  the  comedian,  has  been  fined  $5 
and  costs,  at  St.  Louis,  for  disturbing  Professor 
Thomas's  Shakspearian  readings. 

Fifty  sewing-machines  driven  by  steam,  are 
said  to  be  in  operation  in  New  York.  How 
many  driven  by  starvation  ? 

Two  towns  in  Maine  have  declared  against  the 
Liquor  Law,  and  abolished  the  agencies.  They 
are  the  towns  of  Hermon  and  Union. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  says ;  It  is  expected 
that  about  1500  persons,  mostly  merchants  and 
clerks,  will  leave  that  city  for  California. 

Hon.  John  W.  Davis,  speaker  of  the  Indiana 
house  of  assembly,  resigned  that  post  a  few  days 
ago,  because  a  decision  he  made  was  reversed. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  will  send 
out  on  the  1st  of  May  next,  a  ship  from  Balti- 
more or  Norfolk,  with  emigrants  to  Liberia. 

Nancy  Farrar,  on  trial  in  Cincinnati  for  the 
murder  of  the  Forrest  family — a  mother,  a  son 
and  a  daughter — was  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  he  hanged. 

Mr.  Charles  Fuller,  of  Farmington,  Me.,  has 
been  arrested  for  stealing  a  horse  and  sleigh 
belonging  to  Wm.  Stoddard.  It  is  thought  he  is 
insane. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Shaw,  whose  husband  was  killed, 
and  herself  very  seriously  injured  by  being  run 
over  by  the  Newton  special  train,  is  gradually 
recovering. 

The  late  Professor  Edward  Lasell  had  a  policy, 
at  the  time  of  his  decease,  in  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  for  $5000, 
which  was  promptly  paid  by  their  agents. 

The  Rochester  Democrat,  whig,  announces 
that  its  party  was  beaten  at  the  municipal  elec- 
tion in  that  city  in  consequence  of  the  mingling 
of  the  Maine  liquor  law  with  politics. 

Parodi  is  going  to  Havana.  Ulman,  her  agent, 
has  been  there,  making  arrangements  for  her. 
The  statement  that  he  was  arrested  in  Havana  is 
humbug. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  seven  years  is 
the  almost  ephemeral  average  of  existence  in  the 
trade  for  applying  the  poisonous  surface  to  that 
petty  token  of  pride— a  visiting  card. 

The  Royal  Asylum  of  St.  Anne's  Society  in 
London,  have  ottered  a  free  scholarship  to  any 
eligible  child — orphan  or  not — who  may  be 
among  the  sufferers  from  the  loss  of  the  Amazon. 

Mr.  Henry  Wyeoff  was  convicted  at  Genoa  of 
the  illegal  seizure  of  Miss  Gamble,  with  a  view 
to  extort  a  promise  of  marriage  or  a  part  of  her 
fortune,  and  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  months 
impiisonment. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Boyd,  of  Sydney,  a  Scotchman 
of  refinement  and  intelligence,  in  an  attempt  to 
purchase  two  or  three  of  the  Solomon  group  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  was  murdered  in  December 
last. 

The  ship  Prentice  arrived  at  New  York  re- 
cently, with  ninety-five  Americans,  being  the  re- 
mainder of  those  engaged  in  the  Cuban  expedi- 
tion, and  who  were  liberated  by  the  Queen  of 
Spain. 

The  veteran  a;ronaut,  Mr.  Green,  intends, 
after  finishing  his  500th  ascent  the  present  sea- 
son, to  retire,  not  exactly  from  the  field,  but  from 
the  air.  He  has  ascended  with  a  balloon  489 
times ! 

Henry  Gibson  died  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday  v/eek,aged  101  years — the  same  who 
attended  the  celebration  of  Washington's  birth- 
day in  New  York  city,  and  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession.  He  was  one  of  Washington's  life  guards. 

Artificial  noses  and  ears  are  now  made  of 
India  rul)ber.  Artificial  hands,  &o.,  are  also 
made.  It  is  generally  believed  that  India  rubber 
will  never  be  required  to  supersede  the  material 
of  whicli  a  great  number  of  consciences  are 
made. 

A  horserace  has  come  off  in  California,  in 
which  an  American  horse,  owned  by  Don  Pio 
Pico,  run  against  a  California  horse  beloncing 
to  Don  .Jose  Scpull)eda.  The  stakes  were  $2000 
ill  money  and  500  cattle  on  each  side.  The 
California  animal  c  ime  in  ahead. 


JTomgn  fnisccUanji. 

Father  Matthew  is  seriously  ill  at  Cork. 

The  baptismal  names  of  the  French  autocrat 
are  Charles  Louis  Napoleon. 

In  London,  on  Valentine's  day,  400,000  let- 
ters passed  the  post-office. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  Crystal  Palace  build- 
ing has  not  yet  been  decided. 

During  the  last  four  centuries,  the  population 
of  Russia  has  increased  from  G  to  65,000,000. 

A  fleet  of  "gondola,"  or  omnibus  steamers,  is 
to  be  placed  upon  the  Thames,  this  spring. 

The  sum  of  $25,000  is  appropriated  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  which  is 
to  be  the  summer  residence  of  Napoleon  the 
Little. 

Mrs.  A.  Gibbs,  formerly  Miss  Graddon,  and 
who  was  successfully  vocalising  in  America  a  few 
years  ago,  is  now  delivering  lectures  on  Sacred 
Music,  in  London. 

Her  Majesty  of  England  has  given  apartments 
at  Hampden  Court  Palace,  to  the  widows  of  the 
gallant  officers,  Pcnnycuik  and  Cureton,  who  fell 
in  the  Sikh  war. 

An  amateur  chemist  has  discovered  that  oat 
straw  and  the  other  common  straws  of  England 
can  be  converted  into  cotton,  by  Mr.  Clausson's 
process,  in  the  same  way  as  flax  straw. 

Advices  from  the  Hague  state  that  the  Japan- 
ese, expecting  Commodore  Perry's  squadron, 
have  asked  the  assistance  of  the  Holland  Texel 
to  repel  the  invaders,  which  the  latter  declines. 

The  "  Honorable  East  India  Company  '  is  not 
so  profitable  as  it  was  wont.  The  balance  of 
expenditure  over  income,  in  the  year  1849,  was 
over  two  million  of  dollars  ! 

In  England,  as  late  as  1750,  lunatics  were 
chained,  naked,  in  rows  of  cages  that  flanked  a 
promenade,  and  were  wondered  and  jeered  at 
through  the  iron  bars,  by  London  loungers. 

The  compliment  paid  the  queen  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  in  bis  autobiography,  her  majesty  returned 
by  ordering  his  play  "  A  Legend  of  Florence," 
to  be  performed  before  the  court,  at  Windsor 
Castle. 

Amongst  the  new  works  announced  in  Paris, 
is  one  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  called  "  Byron," 
in  which  we  arc  promised  the  biography,  love 
adventures,  journeys,  and  anecdotal  history  of 
the  great  poet. 

Insanity  in  England  is  much  more  prevalent 
among  females  than  males.  Of  the  18,759  in- 
mates of  St,  Luke's  Hospital,  in  London,  receiv- 
ed in  the  century  of  its  existence,  11,162  were 
females  and  7,587  males. 


£iauL)B  of  (Soli). 


Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Keep  good  company  or  none. 

Be  honest  and  industrious,  and  you  will 

be  happy. 

A  wicked  man  is  his  own   hell ;  and  his 

evil  lusts  and  passions  the  fiends  that  torment 
him. 

Make  few  promises.    Live   up   to   your 

engagements.  Keep  your  own  secrets,  if  you 
have  any. 

Good   company  and   good   conversation 

are  the  very  sinews  of  virtue.  Good  character 
is  above  all  things  else. 

Pride  emanates  from  a  weak  mind.     You 

never  see  a  man  of  strong  intellect  proud  and 
haughty. 

Make   no  haste  to  be  rich  if  you  would 

prosper.  Small  and  steady  gains  give  compe- 
tency, with  tranquillity  of  mind. 

There  is  no  surer  mark  of  the  absence  of 

the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  than 
a  cold  reception  of  excellence. — 5.  Baile;/. 

In  society  you  must  never  ask  for  a  sign  ; 

but  if  it  is  given,  and  you  fail  to  understand  and 
take  it,  it  is  a  bad  sign  for  you 

Ever  live,   misfortune   excepted,   within 

your  income.  When  you  retire  to  bed,  think 
over  what  you  have  been  doing  during  the  day. 

Happy  the   man  who   is   an   early  riser. 

Every  morning  day  comes  to  him  with  a  virgin 
love,  full  of  bloom  and  purity  and  freshness. 

There  is  not  in  the  world  so  toilsome  a 

trade  as  fame ;  life  concludes  before  you  have  so 
much  as  sketched  your  work. — Brvyere. 

You  may  take  sarza   to  open  the   liver, 

steel  to  open  the  spleen,  flower  of  sulphur  for 
the  lungs,  castoreum  for  the  brain ;  but  no  re- 
ceipt openeth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend. 

Theory  is   continually  the   precursor  of 

trutli ;  we  must  pass  through  the  twilight  and 
its  shade,  to  arrive  at  the  full  and  perfect  day. — 
James  Douijlas,  of  Carvers. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  case 

and  discharge  of  the  fullness  and  swellings  of 
the  heart,  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause 
and  induce. 

Your  character  cannot  be  essentially  in- 
jured except  by  your  own  acts.  If  any  ine 
speaks  evil  of  30U,  let  your  life  be  so  that  none 
will  believe  biiu. 

In   nothing   is   education    more   wanted 

thi<n  for  the  attainment  of  principU  s  which  put 
race  for  wealth  under  rational,  practical  reg- 


th 


uhi'iou,  that  it  may  not  defeat  itself,  and  subject 
society  to  a  constant  alternation  of  mock  pros- 
perity and  overwhelming  misciy. 


Jokcr'0   ©lio. 


Be-ware — that's  what  the  potter  said  to  the 
lump  of  clay. 

Dogmatism  may  be  called;)u/5;>^i'im  full  grown. 
— Dowjlas  Jerrold. 

In  Maine,  "  sherry  cobblers  "  are  termed  "  in- 
spired cordwainers." 

Punch  savs,  "  Hush-a-by-baby !  France  is 
enjoying  its  liale  Nap .'" 

Why  would  a  spiderbe  a  good  correspondent? 
Because  he  drops  a  line  by  every  post. 

Dor; — An  inferior  animal,  who  may  be  taught 
to  beg  on  two  legs,  like  a  man. 

The  New  Hampshire  democrats  have  won  the 
Day  &  Martin  is  to  be  governor. —  Carpet  Bag. 

A  London  cotemporary  inquires  :  "  Where  is 
the  building  that  once  charmed  all  London'?" 
and  echo  answers,  "  All  muhne .'" 

Carlyle,  in  speaking  of  opera  dancers,  says, 
they  are  "young  ladies  in  muslin  saucers."  A 
new  idea,  and  quite  to  the  purpose. 

Gen.  Moreau,  who  was  famous  for  his  fortu- 
nate retreats,  was  compared  by  his  companions  to 
a  drum,  which  nobody  hears  of  except  it  is  beaten  ! 

As  the  trees  are  beginning  to  bud,  we  suppose 
they  will  soon  leave. — Sun. 

Very  likely,  as  their  trunks  are  ready  packed. 

Mr.  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  has  been  knighted; — but  as  far  as 
ventilation  is  concerned,  he  has  left  the  members 
benighted! 

A  large  coil  of  three  inch  lead  pipe,  filled  with 
brandy,  was,  a  short  time  since,  shipped  for 
Portland  ;  but  it  came  back  again  in  a  day  or 
two  empty. 

Omnibusses  now  in  London  charge  a  penny 
(two  cents)  fare.  The  mouth  inquires:  "  What 
will  tho.se  'busses  do  that  take  a  penny  ?"  and 
echo  answers:  "  Take  up  any!'' 

There  is  a  book  with  the  dangerous  title  of 
"  The  Pocket  Lawyer.'  We  .shouldn't  like  a 
book  with  this  title  much,  for  we  are  sure  that 
if  we  get  a  lau-yer  in  our  pocket,  we  never  should 
be  able  to  get  him  out  of  it. — Punch. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  the  imperfect  ven- 
tilation of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. — 
Punch  says  it  has  the  merit  of  preventing  the 
parliamentary  orators  from  "  losing  their  breath," 
because  all  the  air  that  issues  from  their  lungs  is 
breathed  over  again ! 

An  astronomer  abroad  announces  the  discov- 
ery of  a  mountain  twenty-jire  miles  hir/h  in  the 
planet  Venus.  May  be  so — rather  likely  the 
learned  savan  was  confounded  by  one  of  the 
horns  of  the  planet !  The  vision  is  sometimes 
mysteriously  affected  by  looking  through  glasses. 

The  doctor  told  Mr.  Paradox  that  he  must 
employ  a  wet  nurse  to  look  after  his  first  bom. 
"  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  the  b.aby  will  take  cold .'"  By 
the  way,  speaking  of  wet  nurses,  the  Transcript 
advertises  two  "wet  widow  nurses.  They  were 
probably  caught  out,  in  the  last  shower,  without 
their  "umbrills.'' 

A  lady  at  Vienna  having  somewhat  rudely  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Ward  that  it  was  strange  that  all 
the  best  society  sjiokc  French  as  well  as  Ger- 
man, while  the  English  scarcely  spoke  French 
at  all,  or  spoke  it  ill.  Ward  answered  that  the 
English  must  be  excused  for  their  want  of  prac- 
tice, as  the  French  arm}'  had  not  been  twice  to 
London  to  teach  them,  as  they  had  to  Vienna. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  IXIOX, 

AN  ELEGANT,  MOUAL  AND  REFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devoted  to  polite  literature,  vnt  and  humor,  prose  and 
poetic  gems,  and  original  prize  tales,  written  expressly  for 
this  pJLper.  and  at  a  very  preat  cost  In  i)olitie!!,  and  on 
all  seetitrian  questions.it  is  strictly  neutral.  No'i--:---  -t 
an  immoral  nature  will  ever  be  admitted  into  it.j>  .v.-«^iiit  i 
therefore  making  it  emphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Flag  is  now  the 
leat/in^  wftkh/papcr  in  the  Vmttf!  States,  and  its  literary 
contents  are  allowed,  by  the  best  judges,  to  be  unsurpassed. 

It  contains  the  foreign,  and  domestic  news  of  the  day.  so 
condensed  as  to  enable  us  to  give  ttie  greatest  possible 
amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  whicli  is  of 

THE    MAMMOTH    SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader. 
An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged, 
and  every  department  is  under  the  most  finished  and  per- 
fect system  that  experience  can  suggest,  or  money  pro- 
duce Lacking  neither  the  means  nor  the  will,  we  can  lay 
before  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  an 

(Dib:[b:ihail,  ^aipibe, 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  in,  the  Union. 


TEEMS    TO  SXIBSCEIBEES. 

1  sub.ticribcr.  one  Tear,       ..... 

3  subscribers,       ''  .         . 

4  ••  "  .        .         -         .        . 
8            '•               '•  ... 

10  "  '•  ..... 


S2  00 

.      6  00 

6  00 

.    11  00 

.        .        .         .         20  00 

One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  our  V.mon,  and  ore  copy  of  thp 
PaxoKiAi.  Ura\h.\c-I;oo.m  Compa.mo.n,  one  jear,  for  So  CO. 

Invariubly  in  advance. 

Sub.ocribers  or  pc-^tmaptcrs  are  requested  to  act  as.t-^ents, 
and  Ibni'i  clubs,  on  the  above  terms. 

*,■*.]//  orders  should  be  addressed.  rcST  PAID,  to  t/ie 
PccusHER  OP  inB  Flag  of  ovr  I'xion. 

♦^*  The  Flag  can  be  obtained  ct  arty  rf  the  neu-spaper 
depots  in  the  United  States,  and  cf  newsfuper  carriers,  a( 
FOCR  CEMS  per  single  copy. 

F.    0LEASON, 

PUBUSBEIl  lh-J>  I'KQPRIETOR.  Bo.STON,  MASS. 
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JOHN  B.  ADAMS. 

Mr.  John  B.  Adams,  a  fine  portrait  of 
whom  we  herewith  present,  the  loiifr-known 
and  popular  conductor  on  the  Western 
Railroad,  between  Springfield  and  Albany, 
has  been  the  recipient  of  a  testimonial  to 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
travelling  public,  which  is  alike  merited  by 
him,  and  creditable  to  those  who  bestowed 
it.  Mr.  Adams  has  been  a  conductor  on 
the  road  for  more  than  ten  years.  During 
this  time,  he  has  probably  travelled  a  greater 
number  of  miles  than  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States:  about  600,000  miles,  or  the 
equivalent  of  twenty-fuur  limes  round  the 
globe!  During  eighteen  months  of  this 
time  he  never  lost  a  trip.  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  long  services  to  the  public,  and 
the  uniformly  gentlemanly  manner  in  which 
he  has  rendered  them,  a  number  of  his 
friends  devised  the  plan  of  presenting  him 
an  appropriate  testimonial.  The  funds 
were  promptly  raised,  and  on  the  1st  of 
January,  the  committee  having  the  matter 
in  charge,  presented  him  with  an  elegant 
silver  tea  service  of  about  the  value  of  $200, 
an  engraving  of  which  is  represented  below. 
The  following  is  the  letter  of  presentation 

To  Mr.  John  B.  Adams,  Conductor  of  the 
Western  Railroad  : 

SiK  : — It  is  customary  for  the  friends  of  a 
successful  soldier  to  present  to  him  some 
approving  tribute  of  his  bravery  and  skill. 
Some  of  your  friends  are  of  the  opinion, 
that  there  are  other  fields,  than  those  of 
battle,  upon  which  approbation  may  be  won. 

We  have  known  you  for  many  years,  in 
the  exercise  of  an  honorable,  and  a  most 
responsible  employment.  We  have  seen 
you,  when  the  comfort  and  the  safety  of 
those,  who  were  committed  to  your  charge, 
were  owing  to  your  assiduous  attention  to 
the  performance  of  your  duties. 

We  have,  also,  seen  you,  upon  some  of 
those  terrible  occasions,  against  which,  at 
times,  the  utmost  vigilance  cannot,  success- 
fully, guard. 

We  have  witnessed  your  conduct,  towards 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  society,  as  well 
the  ignorant  and  the  defenceless,  as  the  ex- 
perienced and  the  cautious  traveller. 

It  is  due  to  you  to  say,  that,  in  your  whole 
intercourse,  and  your  whole  conduct,  upon  all 
these  occasions,  and  with  all  these  varied  classes 
of  persons,  so  far  as  we  have  individually  seen, 
or  have  ever  heard,  you  have  discharged  your 
duties  with  a  kindness,  a  courtesy,  and  an  intel- 
ligence, and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  fidelity, 
and  a  firmness,  for  which  we  wish  to  express  to 
you  our  approbation. 

We  desire,  moreover,  to  leave  with  you  a  more 
enduring  tribute,  than  the  simple  words  of  our 
approval ;  and  we  therefore  request  you  to  re- 
ceive the  accompanying  memorials  of  our  re- 
spect, our  approbation,  and  our  gratitude. 

In  behalf  of  the  donors,  whose  names  are  here- 
with transmitted,  we  are,  with  much  regard,  your 
friends. 


Wm.  G.  Bates, 
John  Smith, 
D.  Cannon, 
e.  pomerot, 
Wm.  Pollock, 
January  1,  1852. 


S.  P.  Lee, 
Z.  M.  Crane, 
D.  Carson, 
H.  H.  Babcock. 
J.  Reynolds. 


portrait    op   JOHN    B.   ADAMS. 


The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  the  plate 
presented : 

"  To  John  B.  Adams.  Conductor  of  W.  R.  Road,  for  his 
unfailing  kindness,  liis  unremitting  attention,  and  hia 
constant  care,  tiiis  testimonial  is  presented  by  a  few  of 
his  friends. 

January  1, 1852." 

Mr.  Adams  acknowledges  the  compliment  in 
the  following  letter: 

Springfield,  Jan.  1,  18.52. 

Gentlemen  : — In  doing  myself  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the 
1st  inst.,  accompanying  a  very  beautiful  Service 
of  plate,  of  which  you  request  my  acceptance,  in 
the  name  of  some  of  my  friends,  as  a  testimonial 
of  their  gratitude  to  me  for  the  good  manage- 
ment of  a  most  responsible  employment,  for 
more  than  ten  successive  years ;  it  affords  me 
very  great  satisfaction  to  think  that  my  poor 
services,  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  been  com- 
mitted to  my  care,  including  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  society,  should  have  merited  your  high 
approbation.    But,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  refrain 


rom  availing  myself  ot  so  good  an  opportunity 
of  paying  a  just  tribute  to  you.  It  is  by  your 
co-operation  that  I  have  been  able  to  discharge 
the  duty  of  my  office,  with  fidelity,  firmness,  and 
justice  to  all. 

The  acquaintances  I  have  made,  and  the  social 
intercourse  I  have  enjoyed  with  you,  during  the 
past  ten  years  of  my  official  duties,  have  amply 
repaid  me  for  all  the  services  I  have  performed, 
and  that  portion  of  the  past,  in  which  those  ser- 
vices were  discharged,  will  ever  be  among  my 
happiest  recollections. 

I  hope  you  will  accept  my  assurance  that  your 
notice  of  me,  in  so  distinguished  a  manner,  was 
never  once  thought  of  nor  was  the  possibility  of 
my  poor  and  much  over-rated  services  attract- 
ing your  notice,  ever  anticipated  by  me. 

I  swear  to  you,  as  long  as  one  drop  of  blood 
is  in  this  heart,  these  "  great,  noble,  and  gen- 
erous names,  and  this  valuable  gift,"  shall  be 
preserved,  and  succeeding  generations  may  ad- 
mire, and  proclaim  it  one  of  the  happiest  events 
of  my  life. 


Permit  me  once  more,  gentlemen,  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  warmest  acknowledgments 
for  your  great  kindness,  and  with  my  best 
wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  I 
have  the  honor  most  respectfully  to  sub- 
scribe myself. 

Your  very  faithful  friend, 

And  ob't  servant, 

John  B.  Adams. 
To  Wm.  G.  Bates,  Esq ,  and  others. 

The  gift  must  be  a  very  gratifying  one  to 
Mr.  Adams,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  him  to 
state  that  the  language  it  conveys  is  but  the 
expression  of  the  voice  of  the  whole  travel- 
ling public.  May  he  go  round  the  world  a 
hundred  times  more,  by  the  same  route,  and 
live  a  thousand  years  ! 

The  Albany  Argus  in  noticing  the  above 
presentation,  expresses  it  as  "  a  deserved 
compliment,"  and  says  :  "  the  conductor  on 
the  Western  Railroad,  John  B.  Adams, 
Esq.,  on  retiring  from  a  post  (if  that  term 
is  applicable)  of  conductor  which  he  has 
held  for  some  ten  successive  years,  was  hon- 
ored with  a  presentation  of  plate  by  several 
friends  and  associate  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  correspondence  between  the 
parties  is  alike  creditable  and  appropriate." 
It  reiterates  the  remark  before  made,  that 
"  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
has  travelled  a  greater  number  of  miles  than 
any  other  man  in  the  United  States — say 
600,000  miles,  which  is  equivalent  to  twenty- 
four  times  round  the  globe  ;"  and  adds  the 
following  endorsement,  which  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  Mr.  Adams,  expressing  as  it 
does,  the  voluntary  attestation  of  those  who 
speak  by  the  card.  "  Mr.  Adams  is  known 
to  the  travelling  public  as  on^  of  the  most 
obliging  and  courteous,  and  at  the  same 
time,  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  capable  and  faithful,  officers 
of  that  admirably-managed  and  well-man- 
ned road,"  which  is  no  small  award  of  honor 
and  credit. 

"  In  this  testimonial  to  Conductor  Ad- 
ams,"  says  a  cotemporary,  "  we  cannot  re- 
frain  from  expressing  our  delight  at  the 
mark  of  favor  and  appreciation  which  has 
been  shown  to  Mr.  Adams  of  the  Western 
Railroad,  in  the  presentation  by  his  friends 
of  a  service  of  plate.     In  our  opinion  it  was 
a  compliment  well   deserved   and  handsomely 
rendered ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  who 
would  have  been  pleased  to  do  it,  could  not  have 
had  the  privilege  of  adding  their  names  to  the 
list.     There  is  scarcely  a  man  living  upon  the 
line  of  the  railroad  between  Springfield  and  Al- 
bany who  is  not  indebted  to  Mr.  Adams  for  kind 
attentions  to  his  wife,  mother  or  sister  ;  and  we 
can  say  with  truth  that  we   have   never  heard 
him  spoken  of  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
Our  own  intercourse  with  him  has  satisfied  us 
that  he  is  '  every  inch  a  man,'  and  we  gladly 
and    sincerely  wish  him    'a  happy  new  year,' 
and  a  long  life."     In  the  case  of  Mr.  Adams, 
courtesy  and  urbanity  have  won  for  him,  if  not 
'  golden  opinions,'  a  meed  of  beautiful  silver  ser- 
vice, which  he  may  worthily  cherish,  as  a  token 
of  their  cordial  appreciation  of  his  gentlemanly 
and  conciliatory  conduct,  in  a  situation,  which, 
perhaps  as  much  as    any  other,  frequently  in- 
volves no   inconsiderable  degree  of  sacrifice  of 
feeling,  and  is  often  exposed  to  much  irritation 
from  the  caprices  and  whims  of  human  nature. 


SBBYIOE    OF   PLATE    PRESENTED    TO    MR.  JOHN   B.   ADAMS. 
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THE  ENCHANTED  HARP. 

This  most  gorgeous  pageant,  at  present  re- 
ceiving such  immense  attention' and  wonder 
from  our  delighted  fellow-citizens,  at  the  popular 
Boston  Museum,  is  founded  on  a  Peruvian  le- 
gend, yet  related  by  many  aged  people  of  that 
interesting  country.  The  young  heir  of  Orma- 
gen  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  or  stolen  when 
quite  an  infant;  Koran  (Mr.  Keach)  has  been 
found  and  adopted  when  a  child,  by  an  honest 
farmer,  Tacmar  (Mr.  Curtis),  whose  young  wife, 
hia  second,  Cassana  (Mrs.  Thoman),  vies  with 


her  husband  in  affection  to  the  orphan  boy. 
The  great  magician  Oultanpac  (Mr.  J.  Davies) 
has  been  devastating  the  peaceful  country  for 
many  years,  and  the  king  Hauina(Mr.  Munroe) 
has  offered  immense  rewards  for  the  destruction 
of  the  monster  and  his  brother  Golbuc,  likcwi>e 
the  hand  of  his  lovely  daughter  Runac  (Mad. 
Radinski.)  The  brave  Koran  in  part  succeeds, 
and  is  proved  of  noble  birth  by  the  marks  of  a 
harp  on  his  right  arm,  but  when  about  to  receive 
the  "  bright  reward  of  daring  valor,"  the  mar- 
riage is  interrupted  by   an  event  as  terrible  as 


strange.  It  appears  that  the  great  object  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  supernatural 
agency ;  this  of  course  is  afforded  at  the  most 
imminent  peril  by  the  Good  Genius  of  the  Harp 
(Mi«s  Cutler.)  The  scene  taken  by  our  artist 
and  presented  herewith,  is  that  of  tlie  ruby  colon- 
nade, where  the  king  gives  his  daughter,  before 
the  assembled  court,  to  Koran,  who  has  van- 
quished the  common  enemy.  To  go  further  into 
the  particulars,  would  only  injure  the  pleasure 
in  witnessing  the  representation.  A  slight  under- 
plot affords  Mr.  TVarren  a  chance  of  making  a 


rather  bad  part  appear  a  very  prominent  and 
excellent  one.  He  is  well  supported  by  Miss 
Hart  (a  very  interesting  young  lady,  by-the-by), 
and  Mr.  Bradley.  The  piece,  on  the  whole,  is 
acted  very  well — the  scenery  most  magnificent 
and  correct,—  the  music  characteristic,  and  most 
admirably  arranged — and  the  mechanical  part 
cannot  be  bettered  anywhere.  The  dresses  and 
properties  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  artists 
gaged,  while  of  course  the  stage  arrangements 
etc.,  etc.,  evince  the  usual  care  and  completeness 
of  tliat  department  of  the  Museum. 


■iC'  "     ■  '   ■  /  A\F  m  L  >^^  I'll 
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SCENE    FROM    THE   KNCHANTBB   HAKP.    AT    THF.    BOS  r"N    BirSHJM. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1852,  by  F.  Gleason,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 

the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 


[WEITTEN   EXPKES8LT   FOR   GLBASON'S   PICTOEIAIi.] 

ORLANDO  CHESTER: 


Oa,    THE- 


iifiiii  m  a  imm 


BY  SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 


[continued.] 


CHAPTER  XV— [coNTiNCED.] 

The  hunter's  eyes  flashed  with  a  sparkling 
light  as  he  saw  this  movement,  and  with  a  quick) 
powerful  blow  of  his  ponderous  fist  he  laid  the 
villain  at  his  feet ;  then  he  took  from  his  pocket 
a  nnmber  of  dccr-hide  thongs  with  which  he 
firmly  bound  the  fallen  man's  ankles,  and  then 
pinioned  his  arms  behind  him.  Having  accom- 
plished this  he  raised  Oilman  to  his  feet,  set  him 
against  a  tree,  and  with  a  long  stout  thong  the 
hunter  bound  him  to  the  trunk  in  an  upright 
posture. 

Oilman  swore  and  raved,  threatened  and  en- 
treated, but  all  to  no  effect.  The  old  hunter 
■was  inflexible  in  his  purpose,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  accomplished  it  he  took  up  his  rifle  and 
started  off,  remarking,  as  he  did  so : 

" Dont  fret,  IMaster  Oilman.  I'll  release  you 
when  I  come  back." 

"  You  needn't  trouble  yourself."  returned  the 
villain,  with  an  oath. 

"  O,  it's  no  trouble,  I  assure  you ;  and  besides, 
I  may  want  your  company  back  to  Jamestown." 

"  'T  will  be  sorry  company  for  you,"  said  Gil- 
man. 

"  Rather  disreputable,  I  grant,"  coolly  return- 
ed Chiron,  and  as  he  spoke  he  passed  on,  but 
yet  for  a  long  distance  he  could  hear  the  bound 
villain's  curses  and  imprecations  mingled  with 
hissing  groans  of  rage  and  disappointment. 


i 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A   DAEK    PLOT    IS    BROUGHT    TO    LIGHT. 

■With  long  and  rapid  strides  the  old  hunter 
retraced  his  steps  towards  the  cot,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached it  he  bent  his  eyes  about  him  to  see  if 
he  could  observe  anything  stirring ;  but  nothing 
unusual  met  his  gaze,  and  he  had  almost  begun 
to  think  that  Oilman's  companions  had  also  gone, 
when  the  piteous  whinings  and  bowlings  of 
the  hounds  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  upon  hastening 
up  to  the  spot  be  found  that  they  had  been  shut 
up  within  their  kennel.  'Witb  a  powerful  pull 
at  the  door  he  tore  it  open,  and  the  hounds,find- 
ing  themselves  thus  released,  sprang  out  with  a 
bound,  and  seeming  at  once  to  recognize  their 
deliverer,  they  crouched  wistfully  at  his  feet. 

Chiron  was  just  in  the  act  of  patting  one  of 
the  dogs  upon  the  head  when  a  .sharp,  agonizing 
cry  struck  upon  his  ear,  and,  as  though  a  knife 
had  been  driven  to  his  heart,  did  he  start  around 
and  spring  towards  the  house.  He  darted  for 
the  front  door,  and  throwing  it  quickly  open  he 
entered  the  front  room.  The  siglit  that  met  his 
gaze  seemed  for  the  instant  to  freeze  him  to  the 
spot.  Poor  Morgiana  Chester  was  upon  her 
knees — the  tears  were  streaming  almost  in  tor- 
rents down  her  pale  cheeks,  and  with  clasped 
hands  she  was  begging  of  the  man  who  stood 
above  her  not  to  drag  her  from  her  home. 
There  was  no  anger,  no  rage  upon  her  features ; 
but  from  out  her  upturned  eyes  there  gleamed  a 
look  of  prayerful,  imploring  misery  that  might 
have  melted  the  heart  of  a  stone. 

The  man  who  was  thus  driving  the  poor  ma- 
niac mother  to  distraction  was  the  villain  Col- 
ton,  and  near  him,  but  seeming  to  take  no  active 
part  in  the  scene,  stood  a  man  whom  Chiron  had 
never  before  seen,  but  who,  from  his  garb,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  physician. 

"  Come,  up,  I  say,"  exclaimed  Colton,  as  he 
grasped  the  woman's  arm.  "  Give  us  no  more 
of  your  prating.  I  don't  know  your  husband, 
and  I  don't  know  as  you  ever  had  one ;  but 
we'll   take   yon    to  a   better    place  than    this." 


Chiron  only  hesitated  at  the  door  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  saw  the  tears  as  they  coursed  down 
Morgiana's  cheeks,  and  he  saw  her  pure  white 
bosom  as  it  heaved  with  the  agony  of  her  terror- 
wrought  soul — and  he  saw,  too,  that  sacrilegious 
grasp  that  held  the  quivering  flesh  of  her  snowy 
arm.  He  spoke  not  a  word,  and  the  only  sound 
he  made  as  he  stepped  forward  was  the  sharp 
creaking  of  his  grating  teeth.  But  the  hunter's 
movement  was  quick,  and  clenching  his  massive 
fist  he  hurled,  with  all  liis  powerful  might,  a 
blow  at  the  head  of  the  cowardly  villain.  Colton 
dodged  as  his  eye  caught  the  movement  of  the 
old  hunter,  and  the  blow  which  had  been  intend- 
ed for  his  head  fell  upon  his  bare  neck! 

The  unfeeling,  remorseless  villain  sank  upon 
the  floor  like  a  flimsy  bag,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment the  purple  tide  of  life  burst  forth  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils.  He  moved  not,  nor  did  ho 
utter  a  groan,  for  even  as  the  lightning's  flash 
dies  in  the  heavens  had  the  coward's  spark  of 
life  gone  out ! 

Morgiana  Chester  started  to  her  feet,  and  even 
her  shattered  mind  seemed  to  comprehend  that 
she  was  once  more  free.  She  gazed  up  into  the 
face  of  Chiron,  and  as  he  instinctively  opened 
his  arms  she  fell  forward  upon  his  bosom.  The 
stout  man  dropped  a  silent  tear  upon  her  head, 
and,  influenced  by  a  power  which  he  could  not 
control,  he  imprinted  upon  her  marble-like  brow 
a  warm  kiss. 

"  Look  up,  sweet  Morgiana,''  he  murmured, 
as  he  placed  his  hand  upon  her  head.  '•  Look 
up,  for  you  are  safe." 

"  Safe,"  repeated  the  poor  woman,  gazing  up 
into  Chiron's  features  with  a  vacant  look. 
"Surely  no  one  would  harm  me;  and  yet, but 
even  now,  that  bad  man  said  he  would  take  me 
hence — that  he  would  take  me  from  my  home  ; 
but  he  did  not  mean  it,  for  I  have  lived  many 
years,  and  no  one  ever  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
harm  me.  Yet,  methinks  his  voice  sounded 
harsh,  and  he  grasped  me  by  the  arm  even  till 
my  poor  flesh  was  sorely  pained.  He  must  have 
had  a  bad  heart.     'Where  is  he  f 

Almost  unconsciously,  as  Morgiana  spoke, 
the  old  hunter's  eye  wandered  to  the  spot  where 
lay  the  yet  warm  corse  of  the  stricken  villain. 
Hers  followed,  and  as  she  beheld  the  inanimate 
body  a  strange  light  beamed  athwart  her  coun- 
tenance, and  in  a  touching,  melting  tone,  she 
murmured : 

"  See !  see !  The  poor  man  weeps,  and  O, 
how  deeply  from  out  his  heart  must  come  that 
fount  of  tears,  for  see  !  they  are  red,  even  like 
blood !  He  moves  not,  neither  does  his  bo.som 
swell  and  fall  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  breath. 

Sir! He  does  not  answer  me.     Then  that  is 

not  a  fount  of  tear.-? — 'lis  blood,  and  he  is  dead  ! 
God  has  stricken  him,  even  as  he  did  the  Iiost 
of  Pharaoh ;  and  he  must  have  been  a  bad  man, 
or  God  would  have  let  him  live.  Hold  my  head, 
sir,  for  'tis  weak.  See  I  the  dead  man  moves ! 
He  rises !     O,  save  me !  save  me !" 

The  excitement  of  the  scenes  through  which 
she  had  just  passed  had  proved  too  much  for 
the  shattered  mind  of  Morgiana  Chester,  and 
with  a  deep  groan  she  sank  heavily  upon  the 
arm  of  the  hunter.  Old  Elpsey  had  been  a  si- 
lent, though  deeply  interested,  spectator  of  the 
scene,  and  as  she  saw  her  mistress  faint  she 
sprang  eagerly  forward. 

'■  Take  her  to  her  bed,  Elpsey,"  said  Cliiron, 
as  he  resigned  Morgiana's  inanimate  form  into 
the  hands  of  the  faithful  servant,  "  and  bathe 
her  brow  with  cool  water.  She  will  soon  re- 
cover." 


The  old  woman  lifted  the  airy  form  of  her 
mistress  in  her  arms  and  easily  deposited  her 
burden  upon  the  bed  within  the  small  sleeping- 
I'oom,  and  as  soon  as  Chiron  had  seen  Morgiana 
thus  cared  for  he  turned  towards  the  stranger, 
who  had  been  standing  near  the  window. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  the  old  hunter,  looking  with 
anything  but  a  joy-inspiring  countenance  upon 
the  object  of  his  question,  "  wherefore  are  you 
here  ?" 

The  stranger  quailed  before  the  glance  of 
Chiron,  and  an  ashy  pallor  overspread  his  fea- 
tures. 

■Don't  kill  me  !  For  God's  sake,  don't!"  he 
uttered  in  fear  fraught  tones. 

"Answer  my  question,  sir,''  thundered  the  gi- 
ant hunter,  advancing  a  step  and  raising  his 
finger. 

"  Spare  me,  and  will,"  tremblingly  returned 
the  stranger. 

"  Then  speak,  and  at  once.  Why  came  ye 
here  V 

"  I  came  to  help  remove  a  crazy  woman." 
"  And  who  are  you  1     'What  are  you  V 
"  A  physician,  sir." 

"  And,  after  -svhat  you  had  seen  of  that  poor 
woman's  state  of  mind,  did  you  still  think  of 
removing  her?  After  you  had  seen  her  upon 
her  bended  knees,  with  her  hands  clasped  in 
agony,  her  cheeks  flowing  with  tears,  and  her 
plaintive  voice  awoke  to  earnest  prayer,  did  you 
then  think  of  removing  her — of  dragging  her 
from  her  home  ?'' 

The  physician  trembled  in  silence. 
"  Speak,  sir,  and  answer  me !" 
"  I — I — sir,  was  not  the  principal  in  this  mat- 
ter.    He  who  lies  there  had  the  lead.    I  only 
came  professionally." 

"  Professionally !"  repeated  Chiron,  in  a  tone 
of  the  utmost  irony.  "And  pray,  sir,  to  what 
end  was  your  profession  enlisted  ?" 

"  I  was  sent,  sir,  to  see  if  the  woman  was  ac- 
tually crazy." 

"  And  what  was  your  decision  ■?" 
The  physician  shrank  from  the  question  with 
a  dread  that  was  manifest  in  every  feature  of  his 
countenance,  but  Elpsey,  who  was  at  that  mo- 
ment passing  through  the  room  with  a  pan  of 
water,  helped  him. 

"Massa  Chiron,''  she  said,  "dat  man  say  dat 
my  missus  was  stark,  starin'  mad,  an'  dat  dey 
must  take  her  off.    Dat's  what  he  say." 

"Lsok  ye,  thou  creeping,  lying,  miserable  Es- 
culapian,  dost  see  that  form  at  my  feet?' 

"  Yes  sir, '  replied  the  physician,  quaking  with 
fear,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  corse  of  Colton. 

"  Then  mark  me,"  said  Chiron,  suddenly 
changing  his  tone  to  a  low,  deep  whisper,  which 
seemed  like  the  premonitory  rumbling  of  an 
earthquake,  "  if  you  do  not  answer  such  ques- 
tions as  I  ask,  and  that,  too,  without  prevarica- 
tion, you  shall  sleep  by  the  side  of  your  villan- 
ous  companion  in  guilt.  Now,  sir,  were  not  Gil- 
man,  Colton  and  yourself  lurking  about  here  for 
half  an  hour  before  I  started  off"  towards  the 
woods  '." 
"  Yes  sir." 

"  Did    you   know  when    Oilman   started  off 
after  me  ?" 
"  Yes  sir." 

"Now,  what  was  his  object  in  following  me  ? 
Quick,  sir." 

The  physician's  legs  seemed  almost  ready  to 
give  way  beneath  his  weight  as  he  returned  : 
"It  was  to — kill — you,  sir!" 
"  So  I  thought,"  said  the  hunter,  while  a  dark 
smile  flitted  across  his  features.     "  And  now,  sir, 
who  sent  you  three  on  this  errand  ?' 

The  man  hesitated.     Chiron  pointed  signifi- 
cantly down  to  the  cold  corse. 
"  It  was  Mr.  Berkley." 

"  So  I  thought  again.     And  he  paid  you  well 
for  your  part  of  the  job." 
"  Yes  sir." 

"And  made  you  pledge  your  honor  that  you 
would  keep  the  mission  a  secret." 
"  Yes  sir." 

A  scornful  laugh  broke  from  the  lips  of  the 
old  hunter,  and  the  word  "honor"  dwelt  upon 
his  tongue. 

"Well,  well,"  uttered  Chiron,  after  he  had 
gazed  upon  the  cowering  physician  for  a  moment 
or  two,  "  though  'twere  not  safe  to  trust  much 
upon  the  pledge  of  such  a  security,  yet  I  wot 
that  Roswell  Berkley  little  dreamed  of  the  test- 
fire  to  which  your  honor  would  be  put.  But 
answer  me  one  more  question.  What  was  to 
have  been  done  witli  this  woman,  had  you  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  her  hence  ?" 

"  1  don't  know,  sir.    Mr.  Berkley  said  he  would 


manage  that  if  we  would  only  make  out  to  bring 
her  to  him." 

"  O,  the  double-dyed  villain,'  murmured  Chi- 
ron, as  he  clenched  his  fists  tightly  together. 
"  But  never  mind,  his  punishment  is  even  now 
hanging  over  his  head ;  and  'tis  one,  too,  of 
which  he  little  dreams."  Then  turning  once 
more  to  the  physician,  he  asked  :  "  What  path 
did  you  take  in  coming  here  this  morning  V 
"  We  came  up  from  the  Chickahoming." 
"And  can  you  find  your  way  back  by  the 
same  path  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  can." 

"  Then  go.  There  is  the  door,  sir ;  and  if 
ever  you  cross  its  threshold  again  it  will  be  as 
the  gate  of  your  tomb.  Begone,  sir!" 
"But  Oilman — where — '' 
"  Begone,  I  say!"  thundered  Chiron,  "but  be- 
fore you  go  let  me  advise  you  not  to  see  Mr. 
Berkley  for  the  present,  for  it  might  lead  to 
something  unpleasant." 

The  physician  crept  tremblingly  to  the  door, 
then  turned  to  take  one  more  look  at  the  body 
of  his  fallen  companion,  and  then,  with  a  quick, 
but  nervous,  unsteady  step,  he  started  off. 

"  He  goes  not  out  by  the  river  path,  and  so  he 
will  not  release  Oilman.  'Tis  well,"  muttered 
Chiron  to  himself,  as  the  form  of  the  departing 
villain  disappeared  in  the  thick  wood  :  and  then 
turning  to  where  lay  the  form  of  the  fallen  man, 
he  murmured : 

"  So,  so.  Master  Colton,  you've  paid  heavily 
for  your  sins,  though  I  meant  not  that  it  should 
have  been  thus.  However,  the  world  is  better 
off'  without  you,  and  I  shall  not  waste  grief  for 
what  I  have  done." 

As  he  spoke  he  laid  the  stiff"  corse  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  passing  out  the  back  way  he  took 
a  spade,  and  went  forth  into  the  forest  to  pre- 
pare the  last  earthly  resting-place  for  the  stricken 
villain. 


CHAPTER    XVIL 


A   JUST   KETEIBCTION. 


When  Chiron  returned  to  the  house,  after 
having  disposed  of  Colton's  body,  he  found  that 
Mrs.  Chester  had  recovered  from  her  swoon,  and 
that  she  seemed  to  have  but  httle  recollection 
of  ■svhat  had  passed.  She  spoke  of  being  dragged 
from  her  home,  and  of  the  man  she  had  seen 
dead  upon  the  floor,  but  her  mind  dwelt  upon 
the  scene  rather  as  the  memory  of  a  dream  than 
as  a  reality,  and  Chiron  felt  glad  that  it  was  so, 
for  otherwise  she  might  have  suffered  exceed- 
ingly. Now,  however,  she  was  calm  and  tran- 
quil, and  while  the  fatal  aff'air  of  the  morning 
seemed  to  pass  entirely  from  her  mind  she  dwelt 
with  a  peculiar  sadness  upon  the  absence  of  her 
son ;  but  the  old  hunter  assured  her  that  he  would 
soon  bring  Orlando  back  to  her,  and  then  taking 
one  more  long  and  earnest  gaze  upon  Morgi- 
ana's beautiful  features,  he  beckoned  for  Elpsey 
to  follow  him,  and  quitted  the  apartment. 

"  Did  you  ever  fire  a  rifle  ?"  asked  Chiron,  as 
soon  as  he  got  into  the  kitchen. 

"  0,  yes.  I  fire  Massa  Rolando's." 

Chiron  went  to  the  beckets  above  the  fire- 
place, where  one  of  the  young  man's  rifles  hung, 
and  having  found  that  it  was  loaded,  he  poured 
in  fresh  priming,  and  handing  it  to  Elpsey,  he 
said : 

"  There,  keep  that  rifle  handy,  and  if  you  are 
again  assailed  before  I  return,  do  not  fear  to  use 
it.  Call  the  hounds  into  the  house,  and  keep 
them  here,  for  they  can  help  you  much.  But,' 
he  continued,  as  he  noticed  the  old  woman's 
countenance  was  beginning  to  lengthen  with 
new  fear,  "you  need  not  bounder  any  apprehen- 
sions, for  there  is  in  all  probability  no  one  left 
to  harm  you.  The  villain  who  has  set  these 
minions  on  will  not  dare  to  come  himself,  nor 
will  he  dare  to  trust  many  more  with  his  dark 
secret ;  and  besides,  I  think  he  will  not  learn  of 
the  failure  of  this  attempt  until  I  have  liim  safe- 
ly within  the  hands  of  justice.  I  go  now  to  seek 
Orlando,  and  perhaps  by  to-morrow  he  will  be 
here.  You  need  not  fear,  but  still  'tis  safe 
enough  to  be  prepared.'' 

Elpsey  seemed  somewhat  relieved  by  the  as- 
surance of  Chiron,  and  she  promised  that  she 
would  be  on  her  guard,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  the  old  hunter  passed  through  the  front 
door  and  started  for  the  river.  His  step  was 
easy,  and  his  countenance  was  moulded  in  a 
cast  of  deep  satisfaction,  for  be  believed  that  he 
had  now  crushed  the  power  of  Berkley,  and  that 
the  way  was  dear  for  tlie  release  of  Orlando. 
The  villain  whom  he  had  left  leashed  in  the 
woods  he  intended  to  take  with  him  to  James- 
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town,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Sir   Oliver, 
have  him  at  once  lodged  in  jail. 

With  such  thoughts  passing  rapidly  through 
his  mind,  and  occasionally  munnuriiig,  in  bro- 
ken, hurried  sentences,  to  himself,  the  hunter 
hurried  on.  As  he  approached  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  Oilman  he  stopped  a  moment  to 
hear  if  the  villain  was  yet  cursing,  but  all  was 
quiet,  even  to  a  deathly  stillness,  and  with  the 
sudden  thought  that  his  prisoner  had  escaped, 
Chiron  darted  qui^■kly  forward. 

As  the  old  hunter  approached  the  tree  the 
sight  that  met  his  gaze  made  him  start.  There 
lay  the  stiff,  extended  form  of  Oilman,  Iiis  face 
all  black  and  swollen,  his  eyes  protruding  from 
their  sockets,  and  his  head  bent  forward  upon 
his  breast.  The  villain  had  attempted  to  escape 
by  working  his  body  downward  so  as  to  clear 
the  thong  that  bound  him  to  the  tree.  He  had 
settled  his  way  dgwn  until  the  thong  slipped 
over  bi.s  breast,  but  here  his  feet  appeared  to 
have  slipped  out  from  under  him,  thus  bringing 
the  whole  of  his  weight,  upon  the  relentless 
thong,  directly  across  his  neck !  The  ground 
was  gently  sloping  from  the  tree,  and  though 
the  green,  mossy  turf  showed  marks  of  a  fierce 
struggle  for  the  regaining  of  his  former  position, 
yet  the  doomed  man  appeared  not  to  have  gain- 
ed a  single  inch  of  vantage. 

For  several  minutes  Chiron  gazed  in  silence 
upon  the  fearful  scene  before  him,  for  it  seemed 
to  be  the  work  of  a  power  higher  than  his  own. 
"  Master  Oilman,''  murmured  the  hunter  to 
himself,  "  the  finger  of  an  outraged  God  has 
settled  upon  thee.  I  meant  not  that  you  should 
have  died  yet,  for  I  had  use  for  thee,  and  I  was 
willing  that  your  insulted  country  should  have 
had  the  hanging  of  thee.  But  it's  done,  for 
you've  hung  yourself,  and  my  soul  is  washed 
from  your  blood." 

As  Chiron  spoke  he  drew  his  knife  from  its 
sheath  and  cut  the  thong.  The  body  rolled 
heavily  down  the  slope,  and  as  it  settled  at  the 
hunter's  feet  he  grasped  it  by  the  collar  of  the 
frock  and  dragged  it  within  the  bushes,  and  hav- 
inn-  covered  it  over  with  leaves,  he  started  once 
more  on  his  way.  The  more  Chiron  thought  of 
the  strange  manner  in  which  Oilman  and  Colton 
had  come  to  their  deaths,  the  more  was  he  satis- 
fied with  the  result,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  the  spot  where  his  canoe  had  been  se- 
cured he  thanked  his  fortune  that  he  was  thus 
rid  of  the  two  villains. 

With  powerful  strokes  the  hunter  propelled 
his  frail  bark  down  the  river,  and  upon  reaching 
the  residence  of  Sir  Oliver  he  urged  his  canoe 
in  shore  and  leaped  upon  the  sand.  He  found 
the  baronet  in  his  study,  together  with  his  wife 
and  daughter. 

"Ah,  Sir  Oliver,"  exclaimed  Chiron,  as  soon 
as  he  had  answered  the  compliments  with  which 
he  was  welcomed,  "  the  work  goes  nobly  on.  I 
have  the  villain  fast,  and  to-morrow  I  may  need 
your  assistance.  This  day.  sir,  has  been  a  scene 
of  strange  occurrences,  and  to-morrow,  with  your 
assistance,  we  will  have  young  Chester  released 
from  his  prison." 
"  Released ! — tomorrow !"  uttered  Sir  Oliver. 
"Yes,  and  why  nof? ' 

"  Why  not !     Did  you  not  release  him  last 
night  r 
"  Who  V 

"  Orlando  Chester." 

"  0,  no  ;  when  I  spoke  about  releasing  him,  I 
meant  not  to  do  it  as  soon  as  that,  for  I  shall 
need  your  assistance." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not 
released  him  !"  said  the  baronet,  in  an  earnest, 
meaning  tone. 

"  Of  course  I  have  not,"  returned  Chiron,  in 
surprise.  "  Since  I  saw  you  last  I  have  not  been 
below  here.    But  what  mean  you  '." 

"  Orlando  Chester  has  escaped  from  the  jail — 
that  is  certain,"  answered  Sir  Oliver. 

"  No,  no !  That  were  impossible  !"  exclaimed 
the  old  hunter,  while  a  sudden  shade  of  anguish 
passed  over  his  features.  "  You  must  have  been 
misinformed." 

"'Tis  true,"  asserted  the  baronet,  with  a 
troubled  look,  "  for  couriers  have  already  been 
dispatched  in  search  of  him.  This  morning  his 
cell  was  found  empty  and  the  bai-s  of  his  window 
had  been  forced  from  their  sockets." 

"  But  he  could  not  have  escaped  unaided," 
said  Chiron,  in  a  tone  that  bore  a  slight  shade 
of  hope  that  he  harl  done  so. 

"  No.  Tlicre  were  marks  of  a  ladder  below 
his  window,  and  also  the  footprints  of  two"  be- 
side himself,  so  he  must  have  had  plenty  of 
assistance." 


"  Then,"  uttered  Chiron,  while  a  fearful  con- 
vulsion shook  hi.s  frame,  "'tis  the  work  of  an 
enemy.  Orlando  lias  fallen  into  an  adroitly  laid 
snare.  The  black-hearted  villain  who  has  per- 
secuted him  knew  that  he  could  not  sustain  his 
charge,  and  he  has  adopted  some  new  plan  for 
the  youth's  ruin.  Listen,  sir,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  has  happened  this  morning,  and  then  you 
may  judge  for  yourself." 

Thereupon  Chiron  related  to  the  baronet  all 
that  had  transpired ;  and  as  he  closed  his  story, 
Sir  Oliver  seemed  too  deeply  struck  with  indig- 
nation and  wonder  to  make  any  rejily  ;  but  Ada 
sprang  forward  and  grasping  the  old  hunter  by 
the  arm,  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  touching  agony : 
"  O,  save  him  !  save  him !  Bring  him  back  to 
me,  and  I  will  bless  you  ever." 

Chiron  gazed  with  mingled  anguish  and  pity 
into  the  fair  features  that  beamed  upon  liim, 
and  laying  his  hand  upon  Ada's  smooth  brow, 
he  said  : 

•■  Sweet,  faithful  girl,  if  the  earth  holds  the 
youth  I  will  find  him,  or  I  will  lay  down  my 
life  in  the  search.     I  love  him,  too." 

"  O,  bless  you, bless  you!"  murmured  the  gen- 
tle, griof-striekcn  girl,  and  then  bursting  into 
tears,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  pillowed  her 
head  in  her  mother's  lap. 

By  this  time  Sir  Oliver  had  recovered  his 
composure,  and  after  gazing  a  moment  upon  the 
bending  form  of  his  child,  he  said : 

'■  Seek  him  out,  Chiron,  and  if  I  can  render 
assistance  you  may  command  me." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  returned  Chiron.  "But 
tell  me — were  there  no  traces  by  which  to  tell 
the  way  the  prisoner  took  !" 

"  They  were  traced  only  to  the  river,"  answer- 
ed the  baronet. 

For  some  time  the  hunter  remained  in  deep 
thought,  but  at  length  he  started  himself  from 
his  reverie,  and  taking  his  cap  in  his  hand,  he 
said; 

"  When  I  came  here  I  thouglit  my  work  was 
almost  done,  but  now,  alas !  I  fear  me  that  new 
obstacles  are  in  my  way.  I'll  surmount  them, 
though,  and  you.  Sir  Oliver,  shall  be  advised  of 
my  success. '  Then  turning  to  Ada,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  Cheer  up,  lady,  for  all  is  not  yet  so  dark  but 
that  some  light  gleams  upon  us ;  and  when  that 
light  gleams  in  its  full  lustre  upon  you,  you  will 
be  astonished  and  pleased  with  its  effulgence. 
I  must  go  now,  but  I  will  return  tomorrow 
morning  and  give  you  the  result  of  my  investi- 
gation." 

As  the  old  hunter  ceased  speaking  he  took  his 
leave  and  withdrew,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  once 
more  in  his  canoe,  he  plied  himself  with  all  his 
might.  He  had  not  expressed  in  the  presence 
of  the  baronet's  family  all  the  fears  he  felt ;  but 
now  that  he  was  alone,  his  countenance  worked 
and  flashed  in  fearful  anguish.  His  own  life 
had  been  openly  and  boldly  aimed  at,  and  why 
might  not  the  same  evil  hand  be  aimed  at  the  life 
of  young  Chester  'i  It  was  the  first  time  Chiron 
had  given  the  thought  a  home  in  his  bosom,  but 
now  that  he  had  conceived  it,  it  grew  stronger 
and  stronger,  until  it  became  almost  a  belief. 

The  hunter  landed  at  the  jail,  and  ere  long  he 
had  a  full  confirmation  of  the  youth's  abduction 
from  his  cell.  He  examined  the  footprints  in 
the  jail-yard,  then  traced  them  to  the  river;  but 
from  the  officers  of  the  prison  he  could  learn 
nothing  new,  and  with  his  heart  tortured  by  a 
thousand  fearful  emotions,  he  started  for  the 
town.  Could  Chiron  have  been  assured  at  that 
moment  that  Orlando  lived,  he  would  have  been 
happy,  and  scarcely  have  held  a  fear :  but  in  his 
heart  he  felt  a  sad  foreboding  that  such  was  not 
the  case. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE      ENTRAPMENT. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  youthful  hero 
whom  we  left  just  after  his  escape  from  the  jail. 
The  boat  was  rowed  swiftly  down  tlio  river,  and 
though  Orlando  repeatedly  asked  to  be  informed 
whither  they  were  conveying  him  they  answered 
him  not.  At  length,  as  the  boat  turned  a  point 
of  land  that  projected  into  the  stream,  the  youth 
caught  sight  of  a  heavy  brig  that  lay  at  anchor 
only  a  short  distance  below,  and  in  an  instant 
the  whole  truth  flashed  across  his  mind,  and 
springing  from  his  seat  he  exclaimed,  while  his 
eyes  flashed  fire  ■. 

"  Put  me  ashore,  or  I  will  sink  the  boat,  and 
you  with  it.  You  have  betrayed  me,  villains, 
but  you  shall  not  succeed  ! ' 

"  Keep  quiet,  my  young  sir,"'  said  Nolan. 
"  We  aint  going  to  hurt  you. 


"But  do  you  mean  to  convey  me  on  board 
that  brig  '!" 

"  Ouess  we  shall  stop  there  for  the  present." 

"  Then  turn  your  boat's  head  towards  the 
shore,  or  I'll  jump  and  swim  for  it." 

"  You  can  try  it,"  coolly  returned  Nolan,  as  he 
drew  a  heavy  pistol  from  his  jjocket  and  cocked 
it. 

Orlando  settled  back  upon  his  thwart  with  a 
groan,  while  Nolan  laid  the  pistol  down  by  his 
side  and  resumed  his  oar.  The  youth  had  no 
weapon,  and  no  means  of  procuring  one,  and 
from  the  manner  of  his  companion  he  was  as- 
sured that  they  would  not  hosilate  to  shoot  him 
if  he  attempted  to  escape.  He  was  not  foolish 
enough  to  risk  his  life  without  even  a  hope  of 
ultimate  success,  though  he  was  now  fully  con- 
vinced that  he  had  been  cruelly  deceived  and 
betrayed. 

Shortly  after  Orlando  had  reseated  himself  he 
saw  a  boat  put  off  from  the  brig  and  start  u]) 
the  river.  The  moon  was  yet  shining,  and  as 
the  boat  came  nearer  our  hero  thought  he  recog- 
nized the  man  who  occupied  the  stern-sheets. 
Ere  long  the  boats  met  and  the  young  hunter 
saw,  in  the  person  of  him  who  had  caught  bis 
attention,  Mr.  Roswell  Berkley  !  That  gentle- 
man nodded  his  head  in  a  significant  manner  to 
Nolan,  and  a  dark,  lowering  smile  rested  upon 
his  countenance,  as  his  glance  fell  upon  the 
prisoner. 

At  that  moment,  Orlando  could  not  have 
spoken  if  he  would,  for  bis  soul  was  too  full  of 
indignation.  He  had  no  difficulty  now  in  know- 
ing into  whose  power  he  had  fallen,  and  he 
really  felt  that  his  case  was  almost  hopeless ; 
yet  he  resolved  to  be  quiet — to  maintain  a 
steady,  unmoved  demeanor,  and  not  allow  liis 
anger,  under  any  circumstances,  to  betray  him 
into  needless  danger,  hoping  thereby  to  move 
the  more  kindly  feelings  of  his  guardians,  and 
be  the  better  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
opportunity  that  might  present  itself  for   his 

escape. 

When  the  boat  at  length  hauled  up  under  the 
gangway  of  the  brig  the  youth  was  reciuested  to 
step  on  board,  and  with  a  readiness  which  some- 
what astonished  his  companions  he  obeyed 
The  men  were  already  at  the  windlass,  the  gas- 
Icets  and  furling-lines  were  cast  off,  and  the  sails 
were  hanging  loose  in  the  buntlines. 

"  Mr.  Chester  I  believe,"  said  the  captain, 
who  stepped  down  from  the  raised  quarter-deck, 
as  the  youth  came  on  board. 

"  That's  my  name,"  returned  Orlando,  in  a 
mild  tone,  at  the  same  time  casting  his  eyes 
about  the  deck.  He  was  not  much  aciiuainted 
with  marine  tactics,  but  yet  he  knew  from  the 
appearance  of  things  about  him  that  the  vessel 
was  being  gotten  underweigh. 

"  So  we  are  to  have  you  for  a  passenger,''  con- 
tinued the  captain. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  it,  sir.  I  have  been  be- 
trayed into  my  present  position  ;  and,  as  you  see 
I  am  without  the  means  of  resistance,  of  course 
I  must  submit  to  the  will  of  liim  who  has 
brought  this  about," 

"  Better  be  here  than  on  the  gallows,"  said  the 
captain,  with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice. 

■'  Whether  my  present  position  is  for  good  or 
for  evil  to  myself  and  those  who  depend  on  me, 
I  trust  that  you  will  not  taunt  me  or  trifle  with 
my  feelings.  I  know,  sir,  why  I  am  brought 
hither,  and  I  know,  too,  at  whose  will.  The 
gallows  stood  not  in  my  path." 

The  captain's  countenance  assumed  a  less 
chilling  tone  as  the  youth  thus  spoke,  and  with 
more  of  forbearance  in  his  manner,  he  said  : 

"  All  I  know  about  the  matter  is,  that  you  are 
put  here  to  escape  the  gallows,  and  if  that 
offends  you,  I  can't  help  it." 

"  I  am  not  ott'ended  at  what  you  have  said," 
replied  Orlando.  "I  know  that  I  am  your  pris- 
oner, and  that  for  the  present  I  must  obey  the 
will  of  those  who  have  only  a  physical  power 
over  me,  but  I  only  ask  that  I  may  bo  treated  as 
a  man." 

"  I'm  glad  you  know  so  much,  for  I  sha'n't 
have  the  disagreeable  news  to  break  to  you," 
said  the  captain,  in  a  careless  tone.  "  So  if  you 
know  you're  a  prisoner,  of  course  you'll  expect 
to  be  treated  like  one." 

"  If  I  treat  others  kindly  I  shall  expect  the 
same  in  return. ' 

"  Of  course ;  we  sha'nt  make  you  miserable 
if  we  can  help  it." 

"  There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask," 
said  the  youth. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Where  do  you  intend  to  carry  me  V 

"  Really,  Mr.  Chester,  I  couldn't  tell  you." 


At  this  moment  the  anchor  was  reported  to 
be  a-peak,  and  the  captain  started  back  to  the 
quarter-deck  to  attend  to  making  sail.  Our  he- 
ro, though  but  little  acqu.iinted  with  the  world, 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  commander  of  the 
brig  was  a  man  capable  of  any  sort  of  villany, 
and  that  he  was  a  fit  tool  for  the  execution  of 
Berkley's  purposes,  and  in  his  heart  he  resolved 
that  he  would  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to 
escape  from  his  clutches,  even  though  death 
stared  him  in  the  face  upon  the  attempt. 

The  brig  was  soon  on  her  way  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  shortly  after  the  anchors 
had  been  stowed,  Orlando  was  shown  to  a  bed 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him  beneath  the 
cover  of  the  long-boat.  The  night  passed  slow- 
ly and  heavily  away,  and  from  what  our  hero 
could  hear  of  the  conversation  of  the  men,  he 
found  that  it  was  the  general  impression  among 
the  crew  that  he  was  actually  taken  on  board  to 
save  his  neck  from  the  gallows.  At  first  he 
thought  of  making  them  understand  his  case, 
but  he  soon  saw  that  such  a  course  would  only 
be  likely  to  make  liis  situation  worse,  and  he  at 
length  resolved  to  keep  his  counsel  to  himself. 

When  the  youth  got  out  upon  the  deck  in  the 
morning  the  brig  had  cleared  the  bay,  and  Cape 
Henry  bore  upon  the  starboard  quarter.  He 
gazed  back  upon  the  land  that  just  lifted  its 
blue,  vapory  bosom  to  view  beyond  the  jaws  of 
the  bay,  and  he  thought  of  those  he  was  leaving 
behind— of  those  from  whom  he  was  being  thus 
separated,  and  perhaps  forever!  He  fancied  he 
saw  the  tears  coursing  down  the  pale  cheeks  of 
his  poor  maniac  mother,  and  he  could  hear  her 
piteous  moans  as  she  gradually  .should  awake'to 
the  knowledge  that  she  had  no  son  I  Then  the 
sweet  form  of  his  loved  Ada  rose  to  his  view, 
and  he  found  a  new  pang  in  his  heart  as  he 
thought  of  her.  Less  and  less  distinct  grew  the 
inner  shore,  until  at  length  it  seemed  to  sink 
into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  between  the  two 
capes ;  and  when  the  youth  could  no  longer 
gaze  upon  it,  he  turned  back  towards  his  rough 
resting-place,  and  laying  his  hands  upon  the 
side  of  the  boat  he  bent  his  brow  upon  them. 
Again  the  picture  of  his  mother  came  before  his 
mind,  and,  with  his  heart  almost  rending  with 
anguish,  he  gave  way  to  his  grief,  and  the  bitter, 
burning  tears  of  a  soul  without  hope  started 
forth  from  his  eyes. 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Chester,  you'd  better  go 
to  the  galley  and  get  some  grub,"  said  some  one 
who  came  up  and  touched  him  upon  the  back. 
Orlando  turned  and  beheld  Dick  Nolan. 
"  Nolan,"  said  he,  as  he  wiped  the  tears  from 
his  cheeks.  '■  why  did  you  deceive  me  so  ?" 
"  How  V  coolly  returned  the  sailor. 
"  By  telling  me  that  Chiron  had  sent  for  me, 
and  that  I  was  to  be  carried  to  my  mother.'' 

"  O.  I  was  only  obeyin'  orders,  sir.  That's 
what  I  was  directed  to  tell  you  if  I  couldn't 
make  you  budge  without ;  so  you  wont  blame 
me,  sir." 

"Nolan,"  said  the  youth,  in  a  tone  of  anguish 
so  touching,  and  so  sweetly  melancholy,  that 
the  old  sailor  started,  "suppose  that  you  had  a 
mother — one  whom  you  loved  as  your  own  life, 
and  whose  every  drop  of  joy  was  derived  from 
you.  Suppose  that  misfortune  had  shattered 
that  mother's  mind,  and  that  you  alone  could 
give  peace  to  her  soul,  or  shed  a  ray  of  sunlight 
across  her  path,  would  you,  when  calling  to 
mind  that  fond  mother's  bitter  agony — when 
dwelling  upon  her  tears  and  prayers,  and  pic- 
turing her  sad  loneliness,  blame  him  who  had 
lent  himself  an  instrument  to  tear  you  from  her  ? 
Could  you  feel  it  in  your  heart  to  think  he  had 
been  unkind;" 

Dick  Nolan  could  have  withstood  a  torrent  of 
curses  and  abuse  with  right  good  will,  but  this 
attack  touched  him  at  a  defenceles  point,  and  he 
turned  away  his  head.  In  a  moment,  however, 
he  turned  back,  and  in  a  tone  made  tremulous 
by  the  calling  up  of  his  better  feelings,  he  said  : 
■'  I'm  sorry  for  you,  but  I  couldn't  help  it ; 
though  perhaps  if  I  had  known  all  this  before,  I 
might  have  done  differently.  But  it's  too  late 
now  to  cry  for  the  milk,  for  it's  all  spilt.  Come, 
you  can  have  your  breakfast  now." 

"  No,  Nolan,  I  have  no  appetite  for  food  now." 

The   sailor  gazed    a   moment   into  the  sad, 

pensive  features  of  the  youth,  and  something 

like  a  shade  of  pitying   soitow  passed  over  his 

bronzed  features,  as  he  silently  turned  away. 

"Ah,"  murmured  Orlando  to  himself,  as  he 
was  left  alone,  "  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  to  touch 
the  human  heart  if  there  be  one  generous  spark 
left  within  it.  Now,  had  I  given  way  to  passion, 
or  berated  that  man  for  the  nart  he  had  taken 
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against  me,  he  would  have  exulted  in  my  down- 
fall, and  only  returned  me  anger  for  anger ;  but 
now  he  pities  me,  and  pity  is  surely  generous. 
If  I  can  make  no  friends,  I  will  at  least  endeavor 
to  make  no  new  enemies." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE    BUCCANEER. 


For  three  days  the  brig  stood  on  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  and  during  that  time  the  young 
hunter  had  been  constantly  on  the  watch. 
There  had  been  but  little  said  to  him,  though  he 
had  been  allowed  a  free  range  of  the  decks,  and 
as  yet  he  had  been  enabled  to  gain  but  little  in- 
telligence with  regard  to  his  destination.  It  was 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  that  Orlando  turned  into  his  bunk 
beneath  the  cover  of  the  long-boat,  and  endeav- 
ored to  compose  himself  to  sleep.  Nearly  an 
hour  had  he  lain  thus,  but  no  sleep  had  as  yet 
risited  his  eyelids,  though  a  sort  of  dreamy, 
troubled  forgetfulness  had  begun  to  creep  over 
him,  when  the  sound  of  voices  directly  below 
him  aroused  him  to  a  state  of  consciousness. 
One  of  them  he  recognized  as  Nolan's,  and  as  he 
heard  his  own  name  pronounced  he  placed  his 
ear  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  boat. 

"I  really  pity  the  poor  fellow,"  said  Nolan,  in 
reply  to  something  that  had  been  said,  "  and  if 
I'd  have  known  what  they  were  goin'  to  do  with 
him,  blow  me  if  I'd  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  it." 

"  It's  a  curious  affair,  any  how,"  remarked  an- 
other. "  I  can't  see  why  a  quiet  chap  like  him 
should  trouble  anybody.  tVhy, he  don't  look  as 
though  he'd  harm  a  mouse." 

"  0,  as  for  that,"  returned  Nolan,  "  you'd  find 
him  a  hard  customer  at  a  pinch — rather  a  dan- 
gerous man  to  trifle  with  on  equal  ground. 
But,  you  know,  even  a  child  may  sometimes  be 
in  the  way.  I  rather  think  the  youngster  knows 
too  much  for  them  shore  chaps,  and  for  that 
they  want  to  get  him  out  of  the  way." 

"But  where  are  they  goin'  to  carry  himl" 
asked  a  third  speaker. 

"  Well,  if  I  should  just  put  this  and  that  to- 
gether, I  think  I  could  hit  pretty  near  the  truth," 
answered  Nolan. 

"  Then  put  it  together,  Dick." 

"  "Well,  I  s'pose  you  know  all  our  cargo  of  to- 
bacco is  shipped  for  England." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  don't  you  see  that  we're  steering  off  to 
the  south'rd  of  that  ■?" 

"  Yes,  I  noticed  it." 

"  Well,  now  we  have  no  earthly  reason  for 
such  a  course,  unless  it  be  to  leave  part  of  our 
cargo  at  some  other  port.  I  heard  the  captain 
— you'll  be  mum,  shipmates." 

"  Yes,"  rephed  three  or  four  voices. 

"  Then  I  heard  the  captain  sayin'  something 
to  the  mate  yesterday  about  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  about  white  slaves.     Now  can't  you  guess  ?'' 

For  a  few  moments  all  was  silent,  but  at 
length  a  low  murmur  of  surprise,  slightly  tinged 
with  disapprobation,  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
men,  and  in  a  moment  more  Nolan  said : 

"  Now  keep  dark,  and  let  things  go  on  as  they 
may.  I'm  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow,  for  if  my 
suspicions  are  correct  he'll  have  a  hard  time  of 
it ;  but  we  can't  help  it  now — it's  none  of  our 
business.  — sh !  Here  comes  the  mate.  Mum's 
the  word." 

Orlando  Chester  sank  back  upon  his  pillow, 
and  an  audible  groan  escaped  from  his  lips. 
He  had  feared  death,  but  now  such  a  fate  would 
have  seemed  comparatively  light.  He  had  no 
doubt,  from  what  he  had  heard,  that  he  was  to 
be  sold  into  slavery  1  All  thoughts  of  sleep 
were  banished  from  his  mind,  and  long  did  he 
ponder  upon  what  he  had  heard  ;  but  at  length 
the  feeling  came  over  him  that  such  a  diabolical 
plan  could  not  be  carried  out  against  him.  Up 
through  all  his  doubts  and  fears  there  then 
struggled  a  hope  that  a  way  of  escape  might  yet 
be  opened  before  him,  and  he  gradually  wrought 
his  mind  into  a  state  of  comparative  calm.  He 
resolved  that  he  would  not,  by  a  word  or  look, 
betray  his  knowledge  of  the  fiendish  purpose 
held  against  him,  but  that  he  would,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  endeavor  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  good  will  of  the  crew,  and  then, 
when  the  crisis  should  come,  he  would  arm  him- 
self and  stake  his  life  for  the  result.  God  and 
right  were  on  bis  side,  and  with  a  heart  now 
bent  to  a  firm  purpose,  the  youth  ere  long 
passed  into  the  land  of  dreams. 

When  Orlando  awoke  in  the  morning  the  sun 
bftd  beei)  sonje  t'me  up  froin   his  watery  bed. 


and  the  crew  were  all  on  deck.  Near  the  wheel 
stood  the  captain,  with  liis  spy  glass  in  his  hand, 
and  huddled  around  him  were  the  two  mates 
and  some  half  dozen  of  the  men.  The  brig  was 
steering  S.  S.  E.,  with  the  wind  quite  fresh  from 
the  westward,  so  that  she  took  it  full  upon  the 
quarter,  and  with  her  starboard  studding-sails 
set  she  was  dashing  along  through  the  water  at 
a  rapid  rate. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  asked  our  hero  of 
one  of  the  men  who  was  passing  along  the 
gangway. 

■'  There's  a  sail  in  sight,  that's  all,"  returned 
the  man  thus  addressed. 

As  the  sailor  spoke  he  pointed  with  his  finger 
over  the  weather  beam,  and  after  gazing  in  that 
direction  a  few  moments  the  jouth  made  out  a 
small  white  speck  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
above  the  horizon.  There  seemed  nothing 
strange  about  the  circumstance,  however,  and 
without  bestowing  further  thought  upon  it,  he 
went  to  the  galley  after  his  breakfast.  The  fore- 
noon passed  away  without  any  occurrence 
worthy  of  note ;  but  shortly  after  dinner  Orlan- 
do's attention  was  arrested  by  the  strange  man- 
ner of  the  captain,  who  was  evidently  laboring 
under  some  powerful  excitement,  and  walking 
aft  he  followed  the  commander's  glass,  and 
found  that  the  sail  he  had  seen  in  the  morning 
was  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  com- 
ing down  with  all  her  canvass  set.  She  was  a 
brigantinc,  and  for  the  first  time  the  young  man 
noticed  that  she  carried  guns. 

"  Chester,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  noticed  the 
form  of  his  prisoner,  "  step  this  way.  Do  you 
see  that  brigantine  V' 

"  Yes  sir." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  take  her  to  be  V 

"  Perhaps  a  pirate,"  said  Orlando,  as  for  the 
first  time  the  thought  passed  through  his   mind. 

"  And  you  are  right.  Now  what  do  you  in- 
tend to  do  ■?" 

'■  If  any  one  seeks  to  harm  me  I  shall  endeavor 
to  defend  myself,"  returned  Orlando. 

"  May  I  be  shot  if  you  don't  take  it  coolly," 
uttered  the  captain,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
perfect  coolness  of  the  young  man. 

"  And  why  should  I  not  ?  No  benefit  can  re- 
sult from  any  undue  excitement ;  and  besides,  I 
know  not  that  I  have  much  to  choose  between 
my  present  situation  and  the  one  that  may  be 
threatened  by  a  capture  of  our  vessel." 

"But  you  will  fight  in  behalf  of  the  brig,  will 
you  not  1"  asked  the  captain. 

"  I  have  no  arms,  sir." 

"  We  have  plenty  on  board,  so  you  need  not 
fear  on  that  account." 

"  Then  you  may  arm  me,  sir,  and  if  my  own 
judgment  tells  me  that  my  portion  of  strength  is 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  your  crew,  I  will 
use  it.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  these  ocean  rob- 
bers trample  upon  the  rights  of  others,  for  hu- 
man right  is  sacred,  and  he  who  would  abuse  it 
deserves  a  just  retribution." 

The  young  hunter  spoke  in  a  low,  meaning 
tone,  and  the  eyes  of  the  captain  fell  to  the 
deck  as  he  met  the  keen  glance  of  the  speaker. 
He  read  at  once  the  meaning  of  the  language, 
and  though  anything  like  repentance  or  sorrow 
might  never  enter  his  soul,  yet  he  could  not  but 
realize  his  own  baseness  and  shame  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  like  his  prisoner.  He  did  not  care 
to  encounter  the  gaze  of  the  youth  at  that  mo- 
ment, so,  raising  his  glass  to  his  eye,  he  took 
another  look  at  the  approaching  brigantine. 

"  Mr.  Cowley,"  said  the  captain  to  his  first 
mate,  "  the  pirates  are  aiming  their  long  gun. 
Call  the  men  aft  and  distribute  the  arms.  Look 
well  to  the  pistols." 

"  Then  you  are  determined  to  resist  them," 
said  the  mate,  in  a  tone  that  betrayed  considera- 
ble fear. 

"  We  must  do  it,"  returned  the  captain,  exhib- 
iting a  quantity  and  quality  of  courage  that 
must  have  cost  a  strong  effort  in  its  production. 
"  I  know  the  character  of  those  men  too  well. 
They  never  leave  live  men  to  tell  tales  against 
them." 

The  mate  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  the 
coming  conflict,  but  he  strove  hard  to  keep  his 
fear  to  himself,  and  calling  upon  one  or  two  of 
the  men,  he  went  below  to  bring  up  the  anus. 

The  brig's  crew  consisted,  all  told,  of  eighteen 
men,  Orlando  making  nineteen,  and  ore  long 
each  man  was  armed  with  a  heavy  cutlass  and  a 
brace  of  pistols.  Our  hero  readily  took  the  wea- 
pons which  the  mate  handed  to  him,  but  he  did 
it  with  no  fixed  purpose,  only  he  felt  that  his 
own  life  should  be  sold  as  dearly  as  possible. 
As  soon  as  the  men  were  all  armed,  the  captain 
called  them  aft  and  exj)lained  to  them  the  situ- 


ation in  which  they  were  placed — he  knew  that 
if  the  ))iratcs  captured  the  brig,  the  crew  would 
be  mercilessly  put  to  death  ;  and  he  appealed  to 
his  sailors  to  sell  their  lives  at  a  dear  cost. 
They  could  but  die,  and  they  had  better  die  like 
men  than  be  killed  like  dogs — and,  they  might 
drive  the  enemy  off. 

During  the  captain's  speech  he  seemed  actu- 
ally to  have  worked  himself  up  to  a  pitch  of  real 
courage  by  the  fearful  picture  he  had  drawn  for 
the  purpose  of  inciting  his  men  to  a  bold  resist- 
ance, and  his  new  found  fearlessness  had  consid- 
erable effect  upon  the  crew. 

The  brig  carried  two  carriage-gnns  upon  her 
deck,  each  capable  of  throwing  a  twelve  pound 
ball.  They  were  lashed  to  the  bulwarks,  one  on 
each  side,  and  pointed  fore  and  aft,  the  ports 
having  not  yet  been  opened,  nor  the  guns  cast 
loose.  At  length  a  wreath  of  smoke  curled  up 
from  the  deck  of  the  brigantine,  and  on  the 
next  instant  an  eighteen  pound  ball  came  dash- 
■  ing  along  directly  under  the  brig's  bows. 

The  pirate  was  yet  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  brig,  though  she  was  gaining  vantage 
rapidly,  the  latter  vessel  having  kept  steadily  on 
her  course,  and  the  former  only  varying  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  her  head  towards  the  object  of 
her  chase.  As  soon  as  all  other  matters  had 
been  arranged  on  board  the  brig,  the  two  heavy 
guns  were  cast  from  their  lashings  and  drawn 
aft,  where  they  were  loaded  half  way  to  their 
muzzles  with  every  sort  of  missile  that  could  be 
procured,  such  as  iron  bolts,  nuts,  spikes,  etc. 
and  then  they  were  both  pointed  towards  the 
spot  where  the  pirates  would  probably  board, 
though  if  the  point  of  attack  should  be  varied 
they  could  be  moved  in  a  moment. 

Again  the  long  gun  of  the  pirate  sent  forth 
her  iron  messenger;  and  it  came  with  some 
effect,  for  it  struck  the  brig's  side  just  abaft  the 
main  chains,  and  went  crashing  and  ploughing 
across  the  deck.  The  splinters  flew  in  every  di- 
rection, one  of  them  wounding  Orlando  slightly 
upon  the  leg.  The  youth  started,  as  he  felt  the 
twinge  of  pain,  and  casting  his  eyes  toward  the 
brigantinc,  he  uttered : 

"  If  I  had  my  trusty  rifle  here  you'd  not  fire 
that  gnn  again." 

The  captain  heard  the  youth's  exclamation, 
and  stepping  up  to  his  side,  he  asked : 

"  Are  you  sure  of  your  aim  with  a  rifle  ?" 

"  With  a  good  one  I  am." 

"  I  have  two  on  board." 

"  Then  bring  them  to  me,"  said  our  hero,  as 
he  stooped  down  and  bound  his  handkerchief 
around  his  leg. 

In  a  few  moments  the  captain  produced  two 
long,  heavy  rifles,  and  at  the  first  glance  the 
youth  knew  them  to  have  been  made  for  the 
best.  They  were  speedily  loaded,  and  taking 
one  of  them  in  his  hand  Orlando  walked  aft  to 
where  he  could  command  a  view  of  the  pirate's 
long  gun.  He  had  not  been  long  on  the  watch 
when  he  saw  one  of  the  enemy,  with  a  match  in 
his  hand,  approach  the  dreaded  gun. 

"  You  wont  do  anything  at  that  distance,"  said 
the  captain. 

Orlando  made  no  reply,  but  on  the  next  mo- 
ment he  raised  his  piece  and  fired.  To  the  crew 
it  seemed  as  though  he  had  taken  no  aim,  and 
they  expressed  themselves  by  a  low  murmur  to 
that  effect;  but  their  disappointment  was  chang- 
ed to  astonishment  when  they  saw  the  pirate, 
who  was  just  in  the  act  of  raising  a  match  to  the 
priming  of  the  long  gun,  drop  backwards  from 
sight. 

"  Load  that  rifle,  quick,"  exclaimed  the  youth, 
as  he  took  the  other  in  his  hand. 

Another  of  the  pirates  stepped  up  to  the  long 
gun  and  raised  the  lighted  match,  but  ere  he 
could  accomplish  his  purpose,  the  unerring  aim 
of  the  young  hunter  sent  a  bullet  through  his 
head.  A<;ain  and  again  was  the  pirate's  match 
raised  to  the  gun  by  the  hand  of  a  fresh  recruit, 
but  the  captain  of  the  brig  made  out  to  keep  the 
rifles  ready  for  use,  and  the  youth  used  them 
with  fatal  precision.  Six  men  had  been  picked 
off  in  this  way,  when  the  pirates  seemed  to  have 
abandoned  their  favorite  engine  entirely;  for 
though  the  gun  might  by  some  means  have  been 
touched  off  from  a  secure  hiding-place,  yet  its 
aim  was  now  false,  and  they  had  found  to  their 
cost  that  be  who  would  go  forth  to  point  it  anew 
v,-cnt  only  to  his  certain  death. 

By  the  time,  however,  th.it  the  pirates  aban- 
doned their  long  gun  they  had  ranged  near 
enough  to  make  effectual  use  of  their  batteries, 
and  in  a  few  moments  after  Oriando  had  fired 
his  last  shot,  the  brigantine  let  drive  her  broad- 
side of  six  twelve  pounders.    Some  of  the  shot 


took  effect  upon  the  brig's  side,  for  she  trembled 
beneath  the  concussion,  while  one  or  two  came 
whizzing  harmlessly  over  the  deck.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  brigantine  ran  up  the  black  flag  at  her 
peak,  and  fired  a  gun  to  windward. 

"  That  means  for  us  to  heave-to,"  said  the 
mate. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  captain,  "  and  the  fellow 
means  that  we  shall  know  his  errand,  too." 

Then  turning  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  he  or- 
dered the  helm  to  be  put  down  and  the  fore 
yards  braced  sharp  up.  In  a  few  moments  more 
the  mainsail  was  clewed  up,  and  the  brig  lay  al- 
most motionless  upon  the  water.  The  pirates, 
however,  even  though  their  request  had  been 
thus  readily  complied  with,  proved  most  treach- 
erous ;  for  the  laying  of  the  brig  to  the  wind  had 
brought  her  head  into  exactly  the  position  to  re- 
ceive a  raking  fire,  and  on  the  next  moment  she 
got  it  from  the  pirate's  broadside.  None  of  the 
brig's  crew  were  harmed,  however,  for  at  that 
instant  their  vessel's  bows  were  raised  upon  the 
bosom  of  a  rolling  sea,  and  the  enemy's  shot 
struck  low,  though  some  of  them  hit  the  brig. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  the  pirates  prepared 
to  board  at  the  bows,  for  already  had  she  run 
under  the  brig's  forefeet  and  luffed  short  up. 
The  captain  of  the  merchantman  called  all  his 
men  aft,  and  having  hidden  the  two  guns  as 
much  as  possible  by  lowering  the  main  spencer 
across  them,  he  saw  that  they  were  aimed  prop- 
erly, and  then,  with  a  lighted  match  behind  him, 
— while  the  mate  stood  prepared  in  the  same 
manner— "-he  awaited  the  onset. 

At  length  the  pirate's  bows  grated  along  un- 
der the  brig's  fore-chains,  and  as  the  grapplings 
were  thrown  on  board,  the  buccaneers  began  to 
swarm  in  by  the  fore-rigging.  Some  twenty  of 
them  had  gained  the  deck,  and  were  upon  the 
point  of  rushing  aft,  when  the  captain  applied 
his  match,  and  from  beneath  the  innocent  look- 
ing sail  there  poured  forth  a  sheet  of  flame  and 
smoke,  as  the  myriad  messengers  of  death  went 
on  their  way.  The  captain  was  not  disappoint- 
ed in  the  result  of  his  shot,  for  the  spikes  and 
bolts  had  been  packed  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  spread  in  all  directions,  and  the  havoc  they 
made  among  the  advancing  men  was  fearful. 
As  the  pirates  saw  the  fate  of  their  comrades 
they  set  up  a  wild  yell  of  rage,  and  those  who 
were  behind  dashed  madly  on,  but  ere  they 
reached  the  gangway  they  were  met  by  the 
mate's  shot,  and  for  a  few  moments  they  hesi- 
tated. Twenty,  at  least,  of  their  men  were  eith- 
er killed  or  totally  disabled,  and  they  had  not 
many  over  the  same  number  left. 

"  Pistols,  my  men  !  pistols  !"  shouted  the  cap- 
tain of  the  brig,  as  the  pirates  once  more  started 

aft. 

The  pistols  were  discharged,  hut  only  one  or 

two  of  the  enemy  fell,  and  the  remainder  came 
dashing  wildly  on.  The  crew  of  the  brig  drew 
their  cutlasses,  and  with  a  fearful  clashing  of 
thirsty  steel  the  combatants  met. 

Orlando  Chester  stood  apart  in  the  weather 
gangway.  In  one  hand  he  held  his  heavy  cut- 
lass, and  in  the  other  a  loaded  pistol,  but  as  yet 
he  had  mingled  not  in  the  fight.  At  length  he 
saw  the  captain  of  the  brig  fall  beneath  the  cut- 
lass of  the  buccaneer  chief,  and  ere  long  the 
mate  sank  dead  upon  the  deck.  The  pirates 
were  gaining  ground !  All  the  men  who  were 
now  left  were  favorably  disposed  towards  the 
youth — at  least,  in  their  sympathies ;  and  as  the 
thought  came  to  our  hero's  mind  he  grasped  the 
cutlass  more  firmly  in  his  hand,  brought  his  pis- 
tol to  its  rest,  and  then,  with  the  hope  of  liberty 
beckoning  him  on,  he  rushed  forward  to  the 
scene  of  conflict. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
EPICEDICM. 


BY  CHARLES   H.   STEWART. 

In  pensive  lan^age  spcnks  my  heart, 

I  know  tliat  I  must  close  and  die 
When  forth  the  fin.il  summons  start, 

That  wing  my  spirit  to  the  sky. 
Upholding  faith,  hope's  burning  star. 

Bathes  the  fond  future's  cloudless  dawn  ; 
For  here  each  honr  some  joy  doth  mar, 

And  life  a  lengthening  chain  drags  on. 

Though  in  my  soul  arc  visions  mild. 

Of  friends  to  quit  'twere  hard  to  Lear; 
I  could  lie  down,  like  a  tired  child. 

And  dream  away  a  life  of  care. 
There  pride  nor  passion  bind  no  more 

The  passive  or  the  willing  slave  ; 
Tlitn  all  life's  bitter  pangs  are  o'er, 

For  sorrow  slumbers  in  the  grave.  ^'  " 
Waxhiiiglon,  O.  C.  April.  1S62.  -^ 
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VrBW    OF    MESSINA,    ITAI.T. 


MESSIIVA. 

The  illustration  given  above,  shows  Messina, 
from  an  original  drawing,  taken  from  the  Faro, 
or  Lighthouse,  seen  in  the  left  hand  foreground. 
Commencing  from  this  point,  to  the  right,  we 
have  the  Citadel,  in  the  hands  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans during  the  conflict  in  1848,  the  portion  jut- 
ting into  the  harbor  being  strongly  fortified. 
Adjoining  is  the  Old  Arsenal ;  the  wailed  inclos- 
ure  to  the  left  is  the  Protestant  Burial  Ground ; 
and  the  long  building  in  the  central  foreground 
is  the  Lazaretto,  or  Place  of  Quarantine.  Above 
the  Citadel,  in  the  left-hand  bend  of  the  harbor, 
is  the  Porto  Franco,  or  bonded  warehouses ; 
and  facing  the  harbor  is  the  long  line  of  "  the 
Marina,'  built  in  uniform  and  handsome  Palla- 
di  in  style,  and  the  fashionable  promenad--  of  the 
town.  Highest  on  the  hills,  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  is  the  Fort  Gonzaga,  which, 
with  fort  San  Salvador,  at  the  right- 
hand  point,  opposite  the  Citadel, 
was  then  possessed  by  the  Sicilians  ; 
as  also  the  small  fort  adjoining,  and 
the  pate  Porto  Kealc.  Messina  lies 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Sicily, 
opposite  the  Calabrian  shore,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  channel 
of  the  Faro,  which  is  here  about  lour 
miles  wide,  but  becomes  much  nar- 
rower further  north.  The  town,  as 
our  illustration  shows,  is  built  part- 
ly on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  and 
partly  along  the  seashore  at  the 
foot  of  it.  Just  before  it  is  a  strip 
of  sandy  beach,  projecting  into  the 
sea  at  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
and  sweeping  round  in  the  form  of 
a  semicircle.  From  the  sickle-like 
form  of  this  strip  of  land,  ihe  town 
received  from  its  first  Greek  inhabi- 
tants the  name  of  '•  Zankle,"'  ciirvtd, 
or  hrrit,  which  was  changed  after- 
wards into  that  of  Messina.  On 
this  narrow  tract  of  land  are,  as  we 
have  explained,  the  citadel,  the 
lazaretto,  the  lighthouse,  and  the 
fort  of  San  Salvador,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harlxir,  which  faces 
the  north.  Messina  is  the  most 
trading  town  in  Siiily  ;  and  several 
thoufand  hands  are  employed  here 
in  silk  manufacture.  Her  exports 
are  principally  oranges,  lemons,  lin- 
seed, olive  oil,  wines  and  spirits, 
sumac,rags  and  corn.  The  town  has 
many  remarkable  buildings;  and 
just  at  its  verge  upon  the  hills  to 
the  right,  is  a  place  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  English  reader — this 
being  the  tower  in  which  Richard 
Ca'ur  de  Lion  was  eontined.  Mes- 
sina is  surrounded  by  an  old  iri>g- 
ular   wall,   finished   by   Charles    V. 


The  citadel,  a  pentagonal  fortress,  erected  on 
the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  is  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Vauban  ;  but  though 
well  provided  with  hom!)-proof  quarters  .and 
stores,  it  is  badly  situated  and  commanded  in 
almost  every  part.  Two  strong  and  well-built 
forts  have,  however,  been  constructed  on  emi- 
nences above  the  town,  that  would  greatly  annoy 
and  harass  an  enemy  during  any  operation 
against  the  citadel.  The  town  is  further  defend- 
ed by  a  fort  placed  so  as  to  command  the  mouths 
nf  the  Fiumarc,  which  are  the  only  two  places 
where  an  enemy  could  land  with  cannon.  The 
port,  to  which  Messina  is  wholly  indebted  for 
her  prosperity,  and  even  existence,  is  formed  hv 
a  lengthened  curved  tongue  of  land,  that  might 


almost  be  supposed  to 
mole,  projecting  first  N. 


an  artificial  circular 
from  the  main  land. 


and  then  bending  round  to  the  west.  The  en- 
trance on  the  north,  about  seven  hundred  yards 
across,  is  defended  on  the  west,  or  main-land 
side,  by  the  bastion  of  Porto  Rcale,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  curved  promontory  by  Fori 
Salvador.  The  noble  basin  thus  enclosed  is 
about  four  miles  in  circuit,  and,  having  deep 
water  throughout,  is  capable  of  accommodating 
the  largest  fleets  :  it  is,  in  fact,  not  only  the  finest 
harbor  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  has  often  been 
said,  but  one  of  the  finest  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  knowledge.  Men  of-war  moor  in  the 
centre  of  the  basin  in  about  thirty-five  fathoms  ; 
but  merchantmen  lie  alongside  the  quay,and  have 
every  facility  for  loading  and  unloading.  Were 
Sicily  and  Naples  subject  to  an  enlightened  gov- 
ernment. Messina  would  certainly  be  one  of  the 
greatest  emporiums  of  the  Mediterranean. 


A  HARE  IN  FORM. 

The  scene  below  represents  what,  in  sports- 
man's phrase,  is  called  "  a  hare  in  form."  It  is 
when  the  animal  crouches  down  to  escape  the 
vigilance  of  its  natural  enemies.  The  attitude 
is  one  of  perfect  rest,  but  it  admits  of  instanta- 
neous change  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  activity. 
Tlie  ease  and  safety  of  "  poor  puss"  are  thus 
provided  for  by  one  arrangement,  and  the  econo- 
my of  the  Creator's  works,  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  nature  made  plain  to  the  passerby. 


IIAKK     IN     FIIRM 


CAIRO. 

Our  countryman.  Bayard  Ta5'lor,  in  his  jot- 
tings in  the  East,  thus  describes  his  entrance 
info  the  famed  capital  of  Egypt :  "  Our  approach 
to  and  entrance  into  Cairo  was  full  of  interest. 
From  the  Nile  we  had  already  seen  the  mosque 
of  Sultan  Hassan,  the  white  domes, 
and  long,  pencil-like  minarets  of 
the  new  mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
and  the  massive  masonry  of  the 
citadel  crowning  a  projecting  spur 
of  the  Mokattan  Hills,  which  touch- 
es the  city  on  the  eastern  side. 
But,  when  mounted  on  ambling 
donkeys,  we  followed  the  laden 
baggage-horses  through  the  streets 
of  Boulak,  and  entered  the  broad, 
shaded  highways  leading  through 
gardens,  grain-fields  and  groves  of 
palm  and  banana  to  the  gate  of 
the  Ezbekiyeh,  the  great  square  of 
Cairo,  the  picture  was  gay,  pictur- 
esque and  animated,  as  it  had  been 
before  dimmed  and  etherized  by  the 
soft  screen  of  the  Egyptian  air. 
The  donkey-riding  multitudes  who 
passed  continually  to  and  fro,  were 
wholly  unlike  the  crowds  of  Alex- 
andria and  Smyrna, where  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  European  dress 
and  customs  is  already  visible. 
Here,  everything  still  exhaled  the 
rich  aroma  of  the  Orient,  as  I  had 
dreamed  it  and  read  it  in  the  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights  and  the  Per- 
sian poets  and  chroniclers.  I  for- 
got that  I  still  wore  a  French  dress, 
and  found  myself  wondering  at  the 
temerity  of  the  few  Europeans  we 
met.  1  looked  without  surprise  on 
the  long  processions  of  donkeys 
carrying  water-skins,  the  heavily 
laden  camels,  the  women  with 
white  masks  on  their  faces  and 
black  bags  around  their  bodies,  the 
stolid  Nubian  slaves,  the  grave 
Abyssinians  and  all  the  other  vari- 
ous characters  that  passed  and  re- 
passed us.  Cairo  retains  much  the 
same  aspect  as  anciently,  despite 
the  efforts  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  intro- 
duce European  civilization." 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
WELCOME  TO  THE  BLUE  BIHO. 

BT  P.   C.  SVLTAHU3  HOEIBET. 

Hark  !  fairy  notes  are  on  the  breeze, 

And  round  the  welkin  ring; 
to  1  every  heart  is  tuned  to  praise 

The  harbinger  of  spring. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  mid  the  fleldfl, 

Drinks  in  the  geniiil  lay, 
And  dreams  the  while  of  fnture  charms 

That  deck  the  flowery  May. 

Of  laughin.i:  brooks  and  rivers  sweet, 

And  gently  whispering  gales  ; 
Of  greenwood  tuned  to  many  a  bird, 

And  green  poetic  Tales. 

Of  violets  fair  and  sweet  perfume, 

Of  mountains  blue  and  tall ; 
Of  loving  herds  upon  the  hills^ 

And  murmuring  waterfall. 

0  gentle  bird  of  loftier  home 

Joy  plumes  thy  heavenly  wing ; 
Did  angels  bid  thee  hither  roam, 
To  tell  us  of  the  spring  ? 

Com'st  thou  afar  from  milder  clime, 

Ti-om  tropic-scented  breeze ; 
And  hast  thou  left  thy  love  to  sing 

Amid  the  orange  trees  ? 

Had  I  thy  envied  power  of  wing, 
To  soar  around  the  skies, 

1  'd  rise  in  ecstacy  to  swell 

The  songs  of  Paradise. 

Our  every  heart  responsive  beats 

A  welcome  to  thy  lays ; 
0  may  in  halcyon  cycles  pass, 

Thy  little  life  of  praise. 
Elwood  Gardens,  EiiJiM,  Ct ,  April,  1852. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

A  CHAPTER 

FKOM  THE  PRIVATE  JOUK.NAL  OF  A  COUN- 
TSY  CLEEG"X1IIAN. 

BT    F.   CLINTON'   BARRINGTON. 

As  I  was  coming  out  of  my  vestry  door,  after 
the  services  of  the  day  were  ended,  an  old  man, 
■who  bore  upon  his  features  the  grossest  signs  of 
intemperance  and  of  a  bad  life,  and  whose  torn 
and  decayed  habiliments  betrayed  the  poverty 
to  which  the  cup  had  brought  him,  stole  up  to 
me  with  a  half-assured  manner,  and  touching 
his  cap  said : 

"  Parson,  there  is  a  man  dying  wants  to  see 
you !" 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  Down  to  the  tavern,  sir,"  he  answered,  with 
a  jerk  of  his  thumb  and  neck  in  the  direction  of 
the  village  inn. 

"Do  you  know  who  it  is?  Is  he  a  stranger  ?" 
I  asked,  as  locking  the  vestry  door  I  put  the  key 
into  my  pocket  and  went  on  before  him  towards 
the  tavern. 

"  I  don't  know  him,  sir !  He  came  a  week 
ago,  and  was  taken  sick  there,  and  the  doctor 
says  it's  all  up  with  him.  So  he  gave  me  a  dol- 
lar to  find  a  minister  and  bring  him  to  him." 

I  soon  arrived  at  the  old  and  dilapidated 
house  known  as  the  "  Bace-IIorse  Tavern,"  a 
wretched  place,  which  repelled  travellers  by  its 
filth  and  tumble-down  aspect,  rather  than  invited 
them  to  seek  rest  and  comfort  there.  Sunday 
afternoon  as  it  was,  I  found  the  coarse-faced 
landlord  in  the  tap,  playing  cards  with  two  of 
his  cronies,  men  evidently  of  the  same  vicious 
stamp  with  himself;  and  his  own  cliaracter  in 
the  town  was  far  from  being  tliat  of  a  good  citi- 
zen ;  indeed  he  had  the  reputation  of  having  in 
some  other  State  committed  a  crime  that  would 
have  hanged  him.  But  this  was  only  the  com- 
monly whispered  rumor.  Entering  the  tap  of 
the  inn,  across  a  broken  floor,  the  landlord  no 
sooner  saw  me,  than  I  heard  him  say,  "  Boys, 
there's  a  parson !  Hide  the  cards !"  and  he 
threw  his  down  upon  the  table  and  tried  to  con- 
ceal them  by  his  hat ;  and  one  of  the  other  men 
quickly  scraped  his  i)Ortion  into  his  lap ;  but  the 
third  held  his  up  openly  and  doggedly  in  his 
hand^,  and  looked  at  mc  under  his  lowering 
brows  with  a  sullen,  defiant  glance,  as  if  he  had 
the  supremest  contempt  for  ••  parsons,"  and  was 
not  going  to  be  scared  into  hiding  away  his 
cards  by  the  whole  body  of  clergy.  The  land- 
lord now  rose  and  bowed,  as  if  he  would  try  to 
be  civil,  and  said  : 

"  Good  evening,  parson ;  will  you  take  a 
chair  1" 

"  Perhaps  he'd  rather  take  a  drink,"  said  the 
fellow,  who  kcjjt  his  cards  unconcealed,  in  an 
under-tonc,  whereat  he  and  his  comrade  laughed 


aloud,  while   "mine host",  frowned  at  them  in 
evident  displeasure. 

"  Aint  you  ashamed  to  talk  so  nforc  a  preach- 
er"?" said  reprovingly  the  gray-headed  old  tip- 
pler, who  had  come  for  mc.  "  You  better  hush 
up  and  behave  like  Christians  !" 

"I  have  been  sent  for  to  see  a  man  who  is 
said  to  be  dying  in  your  house,"  I  observed  to 
the  l.tndlord. 

"  Well,  the  doctor  thinks  it's  all  up  with  him," 
answered  the  landlord,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  VVha":,  Maddox,  is  that  chap  up  stairs  likely 
to  kick  the  bucket  ?"  demanded  the  man  with 
the  cards ;  I  didn't  know  he  was  so  bad  off. 
Who  knows  who  he  is '!" 

"  His  name  is  Smith,"  said  the  landlord. 
"  That  is  no  name  at  all !"  answered  the  other. 
"  You  may  be  sure  if  a  man  calls  himself  Smith 
he  has  another  name,  while  his  true  one's  be- 
hind it." 

"  This  way,  parson  ;  I  will  show  you  the  room 
where  he  is,"  said  the  landlord. 

He  led  the  way  across  the  tap-room,  and  as  I 
passed  near  the  man  at  the  table  who  held  the 
cards,  he  slyly  stuck  one  of  the  knave  of  clubs 
into  my  coat  pocket,  unobserved  by  me  ;  but  the 
gray-haired  loafer,  who  had  been  sent  to  me, 
seeing  the  act,  and  perhaps  feeling  himself  in  a 
manner  bound  to  act  as  my  protector,  as  he  had 
brought  me  to  the  place,  called  out,  indignantly : 
"None  o'  that  sky-larking, Bill  Carson.  You'll 
go  to  the  red-hell  sure,  you  ungodly  Turk,  you  !" 
and  with  this  impressive  reproof  he  sprang  for- 
ward and  taking  the  card  out,  showed  it  to  me, 
and  said,  apologetically : 

"  You  mustn't  mind  'cm,  sir ;  they  are  no  bet- 
ter than  heathens,  and  never  saw  the  inside  of  a 
church,  and  wouldn't  know  a  pew  rom  a  pulpit, 
nor  one  eend  o'  the  church  from  to'ther;  perfect 
madhounds,  sir !" 

I  was  glad  to  place  the  door  between  me  and 
these  lawless  men,  and  following  the  short- 
necked,  bloated-eyed  landlord  up  a  flight  of  nar- 
row stalls,  very  ruinous,  I  was  ushered  by  him 
into  a  wretched  apartment,  low  and  illy  furnished, 
with  broken  window  lights,  and  plaster  hanging 
from  the  walls. 

Upon  an  X  cot,  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
lay  the  person  who  had  sent  for  me.  The  only 
furniture  besides  the  dirty  bed  was  a  hair  trunk 
and  a  broken-backed  chair.  Upon  the  chair, 
which  was  placed  within  his  reach,  were  placed 
a  vial  or  two,  a  tea-cup,  and  a  fragment  of  a  tum- 
bler with  an  iron  spoon  in  it. 

"  Here's  the  parson  come  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Smith,"  said  the  landlord ;  "  cheer  up,  for  he'll 
put  you  in  the  way  of  gittin'  to  heaven  easy,  if 
so  be  as  you've  got  to  give  in  this  time !  So 
make  your  mind  easy.  Take  a  seat,  parson ! 
But  no  !  This  chair  is  wanted.  Hullo,  major  !" 
he  called  out  to  the  tap  below,  "  bring  up  a  chair 
for  the  ])arson." 

My  friend,  the  individual  with  the  red  nose,  who 
had  come  to  the  vestry  for  me,  answered  to  the 
call  for  the  "  major,"  and  came  up  stairs,  bring- 
ing a  chair,  which  he  respectfully  placed  for  me 
near  the  bed. 

The  landlord  then  left,  saying  to  the  other, 
"  Come  along,  major,  and  not  be  loafin'  about 
in  here  !  The  sick  man  no  doubt  wants  to  make 
a  clean  breast  o'  it  to  the  parson,  and  don't  want 
listeners." 

The  major,  who  had  begun  officiously  to 
smooth  down  the  bedclothes,  pick  up  litter  from 
the  floor,  and  miscellaneously  to  employ  himself 
as  if  he  wanted  an  excuse  to  stay,  at  once  obeyed, 
touching  his  old  fur  cap  to  me  as  he  passed  me, 
with  an  air  of  civility  that  showed  me  he  had 
seen  better  days ;  indeed,  his  appearance  was 
that  of  a  broken-down  gentleman — one  whom 
brandy  had  degraded,  till  self-respect  had  been 
lost,  and  he  had  sunk  into  the  position  of  a 
wretched  tavern  idler,  such  as  1  now  beheld  him. 
When  he  dosed  the  door  after  him,  I  turned 
to  regard  the  sick  man  more  closely.  Upon  first 
entering  the  room  I  was  struck  by  his  youthful 
appearance,  and  a  certain  air  of  refinement  about 
his  emaciated  features.  I  had  expected  to  be- 
hold a  coarse,  unculiivatcd  individual  in  so 
wretched  a  place.  I  thcicfore  felt  awakened  at 
once  an  interest  in  him,  moved  by  his  youth  and 
evident  fall  from  a  superior  station  to  his  present 
miserable  condition. 

He  was  not  more  than  five  or  sixand-twenty. 
His  face  was  handsome,  even  in  the  chiselled 
sharpness  of  disease  I  saw  that  death  had 
placed  his  seal  upon  his  white  brow.  1  took  his 
hand  in  mine.  It  was  chilly,  and  flexible  with 
weakness.  His  eyes  were  closed  when  I  took  up 
the  hand,  but  he  opened  and  turned  the  large 
hazel   orbs   upon  me  with  an  earnest,  thrilling. 


sorrowful  expression  of  helplessness  and  desire. 
"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  he  said,  faintly,  bat  in  the 
well-bred  tone  that  is  the  unerring  sign  of  an 
educated  person.  "  I  hope  I  shall  not  cause  you 
too  much  trouble." 

"  Jly  place  as  a  minister  of  Christ  is  by  the 
bedside  of  ^the  sick  and  suffering,"  I  answered 
him.  "  It  is  ray  privilege  to  be  here.'' 
He  smiled  a  little,  and  then  said  sadly : 
"  0,  how  happy  you  must  be  to  be  good  !  I 
envy  you,  sir,  that  you  are  a  Christian.  As  for 
mc,  sir,  I  am  not  one.  I  wish  1  were  now ! 
Noio  that  I  am  about  to  die!  The  doctor  tells 
me  I  have  disease  of  the  heart,  and  that  I  can- 
not live  many  hours.  Sir,  I  do  not  fear  to  die — 
it  is  what  is  njler  death  that  makes  my  soul 
shrink,  and  my  flesh  to  quiver  as  you  now  feel 
it,  sir,  under  your  touch." 

I  was  about  to  present  to  his  mind  the  promise 
of  the  Gospel  to  all  penitents,  when  his  brow 
contracted,  and  he  answered  me  almost  sharply  ■. 
"  I  know  it  all,  sir;  I  know  all  you  can  say  ! 
lama  clergyman's  son!  I  was  raised  at  the 
foot  of  Christ's  cross,  I  may  saj' !  A  pious  fa- 
ther, sir,  led  me  early  to  tread  in  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  truth !  You  can  say  nothing,  sir,  that 
my  conscience  does  not  forcibly  remind  me  of 
I  know  the  way  to  Christ,  sir,  but  I  cannot  go 
in  it !  I  have  departed  .so  widely  astray,  that 
death  will  secure  my  soul  before  I  can  find  the 
way  back  to  it !  I  have  sent  for  you,  sir,  to 
make  a  confession  to  you  !" 

"  Confess  your  sins  to  God,   young   man,"  I 
said,  solemnly;  "I  cannot  absolve  you." 

"  I  know  it !  I  do  not  expect  it,"  he  answered, 
with  earnestness.  "  I  do  not  send  for  you  as  a 
confessor,  but  rather  as  a  Christian  minister,  who 
will  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  and  will  exe- 
cute my  wishes  after  I  am  dead.  Repentance ! 
Confession  !  Pardon  !  These  are  not  for  me  !" 
There  was  an  expression  of  the  most  exquisite 
anguish  visible  in  his  fine  face,  as  he  said  this ; 
and  I  saw  him  raise  his  eyes  heavenward ;  but 
not  with  the  searching  gaze  of  hope,  but  with 
the  fierce,  defying  glance  of  cold  despair.  I  felt 
my  heart  moved  in  its  lowest  depths  for  him ! 
Ho  groaned  heavily,  and  turned  again  upon  me 
his  earnest  eyes,  and  seemed  to  scan  me  closely. 
"Doctor,"  he  said,  "let  me  tell  you  that  for 
which  I  sent  for  you.  When  you  have  heard 
my  story,  you  would,  were  you  keeper  of  heaven's 
gate,  turn  the  key  upon  me,  rather  than  give  rae 
hope  of  entering  there.  There  must  be  a  limit 
somewhere  to  Divine  mercy,  and  it  stops  in  me !" 
"  No,  yonng  man,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  mercy 
and  forbearance  of  our  Father  in  heaven  !"  I 
answered,  impressively  ;  but  seeing  his  looks  of 
impatience,  I  stopped,  feeling  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  as  if  there  mirjht  be  a  case  on  earth 
which  the  Gospel  could  not  reach. 

"  Hear  what  I  have  to  say,  sir,"  he  now  began, 
clenching  his  hands  together,  and  closing  his 
eyes,  as  he  lay  upon  his  back.  "  I  have  said  I 
am  the  son  of  a  pious  clergyman  He  brought 
me  up  in  the  ways  of  piety,  and  seeing,  at 
th"  age  of  twenty-one  that  I  had  eloquence,  he 
expressed  his  wi.sh  that  I  should  become  a  cler- 
gyman. My  own  prepossessions  being  for  the 
same  sacred  profession,  I  at  once  entered  upon 
the  course  of  preparatory  study  with  my  father. 
The  vestry  of  our  village  church,  which  was  ru- 
rally situated,  was  where  I  passed  some  of  the 
happiest  months  of  my  life,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
consecrated  lore  which  was  to  make  me  a  useful 
man  to  my  species.  It  was  my  custom,  after 
studying  late,  to  walk  out  in  the  wood  which 
shaded  the  banks  of  a  romantic  brook,  that 
flowed  through  a  verdant  a'  ey  not  far  behind 
the  church.  Many  a  moonlit  night  have  I  paced 
that  greensward,  and  given  my  thoughts  to  holy 
meditation  !  O,  sir,  that  place  was  the  scene  of 
my  temptation,  in  which,  instead  of  standing 
like  Christ,  my  master,  in  the  desert,  I  fell  like 
guilty  Adam  in  Eden. 

"  Reared  in  the  quiet  Christian  home  of  my  fa- 
ther, a  student  from  my  boyhood,  I  knew  little 
of  the  world  or  of  my  own  heart.  My  human 
weaknesses  had  never  been  tried  by  temptation, 
and  I  was  ignorant  that  I  had  infirmities  like 
other  men.  The  few  females  who  had  crossed 
my  path  were  either  relations,  or  such  as  pro- 
duced upon  my  sensibilities  no  manner  of  emo- 
tion. In  a  word,  I  was  wholly  unsuspicious  of 
the  fascinating  power  in  woman.  I  was  wholly 
insensible  to  their  attractiveness. 

"  The  wood  in  which  I  took  my  walk  by  the 
brookside,  terminated  at  a  garden  gate,  which  I 
knew  led  into  the  grounds  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  recently  moved  there,  and  who  was  said  to 
Iruve  once  been  a  foreign  minister.     As  he  was 


somehow  supposed  to  be  of  the  Roman  faith,  I 
knew  little  of  him.  One  evening,  about  ten 
o'clock,  the  night  being  bright  with  moonbeams, 
I  was  pacing  up  and  dovm,  meditating  upon 
the  infinity  of  space ;  for  my  mind  was  much 
given  to  abstraction,  when  a  footstep  caused  me 
to  look  towards  the  gate.  I  discovered  a  female 
form,  arrayed  in  white,  and  as  the  moonlight  fell 
upon  her  face,  I  stood  amazed  and  entranced  by 
its  beauty.  She  was  not  ten  steps  from  me. 
But  I  turned  and  moved  on,  and  perhaps  should 
have  thought  of  her  no  more,  when  she  si)oke, 
and  said  in  a  voice  that  stirred  my  heart  in  its 
profoundest  emotions : 

"  '  You  arc  very  solitary',  sir,  and  seem  to  love 
to  walk  alone !' 

"  I  stopped,  and  regarded  her  with  surprise. 
I  was  silent  and  abashed.  I  did  not  know  what 
reply  to  make.  The  self-possession  and  dashing 
boldness  of  her  manner  overawed  me.  She  ad- 
vanced and  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm. 

"  '  Mr.  Falconer,'  she  said,  '  I  have  often  ob- 
served you  here.  I  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  you.  I  have  no  brother  nor  sister !  Let 
us  be  friends!'  And  patting  her  shining  pearl- 
tinted  arm  through  mine,  she  led  me  forward 
before  I  could  yield  or  refuse,  or  decide  what  I 
ought  to  do.  But  she  gave  me  no  time  to  re- 
flect. '  You  students,'  she  said,  smiling  in  my 
eyes,  and  beaming  her  own  upon  me  with 
the  most  bewildering  power, '  yon  students  seem 
to  love  to  gaze  on  the  stars  more  than  into  la- 
dies' eyes  ;  and  to  listen  to  the  gurgling  of  run- 
ning water  than  to  the  softer  accents  of  a  female 
voice.  But  I  am  resolved  to  try  and  change 
your  tastes,  sir  priest.' 

"  '  I  am  not  a  priest,  madam,'  I  said,  embar- 
rassed.    '  You  mistake  me  for  my  father.' 

"At  this  she  laughed  merrily.  'No,  no,  sir! 
I  am  not  so  blind  as  to  mistake  a  handsome 
young  man  of  twoandtwenty  for  a  gray-haired 
old  man.  I  know  all  about  you.  We  must  be 
great  friends.' 

"  '  But  I  do  not  know  you,'  I  said,  awkwardly, 
yet  completely  captivated  by  a  nameless  charm 
that  environed  her. 

" '  I  am  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Arden,'  she 
answered. 

"  '  The  late  minister  to  an  European  court  V 
I  observed,  interrogatively. 

"  'Yes,'  she  answered ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
relate  to  me  some  deeply  interesting  events 
which  had  transpired  abroad.  I  was  completely 
enchained  by  her  voice.  I  walked  by  her  side 
as  if  on  air.  I  seemed  to  have  passed  into  para- 
dise, and  to  have  an  angel  for  my  companion. 
I  know  not  how  long  she  talked,  or  I  listened. 
I  know  that  the  moon  was  far  down  the  west 
when  she  parted  from  me  at  the  gate  of  the  gar- 
den, with  the  promise  that  I  would  meet  her 
again  the  next  evening.  I  gladly  gave  it.  I 
would  have  granted  anything  she  asked.  I  went 
home,  and  went  to  a  prayerless  couch  to  dream 
of  guilty  love.  The  innocence  of  my  soul  had 
been  tainted  by  that  too  free  hour  I  had  passed 
in  the  companionship  of  that  dangerous  woman, 
who  seemed  sent  expressly  by  Satan  to  tempt 
me  to  do  wrong.  The  next  day  1  was  not  my- 
self. I  could  not  study — I  could  not  pray !  I 
coidd  think  only  of  the  beautiful  stranger  who 
had  caught  my  soul  in  her  net  of  blandishments. 
But  I  will  try  and  be  brief,  sir.  I  saw  her  again 
and  again !  I  fell !  Peace  was  now  forever 
banished  from  my  bosom.  I  feared  to  lift  my 
eyes  to  Heaven !  I  feared  to  repent,  because  I 
was  not  ready  to  withdraw  myself  from  her 
power.  I  felt  that  it  was  death  eternal  for  me 
to  go  on  sinning ;  yet  I  had  not  the  resolution 
to  break  from  her  and  see  her  no  more.  At 
length  I  threw  off  the  ma«k  !  1  would  no  more 
continue  the  study  of  a  profession  which  it  was 
now  impossible  for  me  to  follow.  I  ceased  to 
pray  !  I  ceased  to  think  of  heaven,  and  tried  to 
forget  there  was  a  hell.  In  her  bewildering  arms 
I  caught  oblivion  from  everything  but  the  pres- 
ent sense  of  loving  and  being  beloved  by  lier  ! 
My  father  noticed  the  change  in  me,  but  I  de- 
ceived him  with  lies  as  to  the  cause  of  my  looks 
and  of  my  conduct. 

"  But  byand-by  came  a  cloud  o%er  the  heaven 
of  my  guilty  delij;hrs.  The  temptress  asked  me 
for  gold.  Of  this  I  had  none.  My  father  was 
but  a  poor  rector,  and  his  means  were  mine,  and 
no  more. 

"  '  Thou  must  give  me  money,  Alfred,'  she 
said  to  me,  very  positively.  'I  must  have  jewels 
and  costly  dresses.' 

"  '  I  am  poor,  Eleanora,'  I  answered  ;  '  I  have 
no  gold.' 

'■ '  You  must  obtain  it!'  she  cried,  furiouslv. 
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"'I  have  no  profession — no  means,'  1  replied, 
'  Since  I  knew  you  1  have  thrown  up  my  studies 

I  have  lived  only  for  you  !     Your  eyes  have 

been  my  world.' 

"  We  were  seated  in  an  arbor  in  the  garden 
when  this  conversation  took  place.  She  rose 
and  said,  decidedly : 

"  '  Either  I  will  have  jewels,  or  you  shall  sec 
me  no  more  !  I  can  show  you  how  to  enrich 
me!' 

" '  Anything  but  losinj;  you  !'  I  exclaimed. 
'  Tell  me  how  I  can  gratify  you  V 

"  'First,'  she  said,  looking  me  in  the  face,  as  if 
she  would  penetrate  my  soul,  '  are  you  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice  for  me  V 

"'Willing!'  I rcpeatedjCeproachfuUy.  'Have 
I  not  sacrificed  my  soul !  my  happiness  and 
peace  for  thee  ?     What  remains  V 

"  '  Honor,'  she  answered. 

" '  I  have  none  that  is  not  shared  with  thee,' 

"  '  Enough.     Come  with  me  !'  she  answered. 

"  I  rose  from  the  scat  in  the  arbor,  and  was  led 
by  her  through  the  garden  into  the  house.  We 
entered  into  a  small  chamber  in  one  wing  of  the 
house.  It  was  lighted  by  three  wax  candles 
upon  a  round  table  in  the  centre.  At  the  table 
sat  a  man  of  forty  five,  of  a  commanding  appear- 
ance and  fine  form,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  as  if 
writing.  I  noticed  that  Eleanora  turned  the  key 
behind  us  as  we  entered.  But  I  feared  nothing. 
I  would  have  followed  her  everywhere  on  earth 
or  under  the  earth,  her  fascination  over  me  was 
so  complete.  This  person  I  had  never  before 
seen.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  entered 
the  mansion,  which,  with  its  garden,  was  en- 
closed by  a  high  wall,  and  seemed  a  fit  home  for 
a  Jesuit  in  its  strength  and  secrecy.  I  had  often 
wondered  I  had  never  seen  her  father,  but  she 
always  replied  that  he  was  an  invalid,  and  saw 
no  one.  The  gentleman  now  arose,  and  she 
presented  him  as  her  father.  I  shrunk  conscious 
of  guilt  before  the  father  of  the  idol  I  so  crimi- 
nally worshipped;  but  he  advanced,  smiled,  and 
taking  my  baud,  welcomed  me,  and  said  that  he 
had  long  waited  for  this  hour. 

'•  But,  doctor,"  resumed  the  dying  man,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  from  fatigue,  "  I  have  not 
strength  to  enter  into  particulars.  Sutiice  it  to 
say  that  this  father  and  his  illegitimate  daughter 
were  equally  guilty  and  linked  in  crime  as  in 
blood.   He  was  the  famed  and  well-known  forger, 

Col. .     He  had  chosen  this  retired  villa 

as  the  place  in  which  to  plan  and  prepare  his 
splendid  enterprises  of  guilt.  I  was  the  very 
person  of  whom  he  had  need,  as  I  was  noted  for 
my  beautiful  penmanship,  to  aid  him  in  the 
nicer  and  more  delicate  features  of  his  criminal 
profession.  His  eye  had  fallen  upon  me  as  I 
passed  and  re-passed  the  window  of  his  house  to 
and  from  my  vestry.  I  know  not  what  his  pene- 
trating sagacity  saw  in  my  face  that  gave  him 
hope  of  success.  But  he  resolved  to  place 
temptation  in  my  way.  For  this  purpose  he  in- 
terested his  beautiful  daughter,  whose  previous 
experience  with  others  made  her  a  finished 
adept  at  ensnaring  j'oung  men,  to  endeavor  to 
ensnare  me,  knowing  that  if  I  once  listened  to 
the  syren  I  should  be  unable  to  escape  from  her 
toils.  But  these  facts  I  did  not  discover  until 
afterwards.  Resistance  now  to  my  destiny  was 
hopeless.  But  I  did  not  make  an  effort  to  resist 
it.  Under  their  tutelage  I  soon  became  an  expe- 
rienced imitator  of  the  handwritings  of  hundreds 
of  moneyed  men.  The  names  of  presidents  and 
cashiers  of  banks  were  executed  by  me  with  a 
precision  that  defied  detection.  For  her  I  would 
have  signed  ray  name  to  an  instrument  that  con- 
signed me  to  hell,  so  that  she  shared  my  fate 
with  me.  I  experienced  a  wild,  strange  delight 
in  plunging  with  her  into  guilt. 

"At  length  when  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  value  of  false  notes  had  been 
executed  jointly  by  me  and  her,  I  suspected  that 
she  was  false  to  me.  I  accused  her !  She  con- 
fessed it,  and  laughed  at  me,  and  said  that  she 
had  never  loved  me — that  she  was  incapable  of 
love,  that  her  only  passion  was  for  gold  !  Upon 
hearing  this,  and  reflecting  that  I  had  wrecked 
all  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come  for  love  of 
her,  I  was  driven  to  madness,  and  without  hesi- 
tancy plunged  a  dagger  into  her  bosom ;  and 
with  sensations  of  horror  and  disgust  spumed 
her  corpse  with  my  foot.  It  was  midnight  when 
this  was  done.  The  colonel's  room  was  in 
another  part  of  the  house. 

"  '  There  is  but  one  other  between  tbee  and 
the  discovery  of  thy  career  of  forgery,'  was  whis- 
pered by  Sathanas,  in  my  ear.  I  instantly  ap- 
proached the  father's  room,  and  entered  it  un- 
observed.    He  was  asleep  ;  and  as   I   drove  the 


encrimsoned  dagger  into  his  side,  I  exclaimed : 
'■■' Tluis  I  avenge  my  soul'.^  ruin  on  thee  and 
thine  !  Thus  perish  the  only  proof  of  my  guilty 
life  to  the  eye  of  justice  !' 

"  Sir,  I  was  now  the  most  wretched  man  the 
earth  held !  Lost  to  Heaven  by  my  backsliding ; 
deceived  and  mocked  by  the  only  female  I  had 
ever  loved,  and  for  whom  I  had  ruined  my  im- 
mortal hopes,  and  with  two  murders  on  my  soul, 
I  wonder  I  did  not  go  mad  !  I  fled  that  night 
my  native  home,  and  laden  with  the  forged  notes, 
I  sought  the  metropolis.  There  I  plunged  into 
the  whirling  vortex  of  what  men  call  pleas- 
ure, to  escape  from  my  thoughts.  I  could  no 
longer  be  alone  without  indescribable  terror!  I 
drank  to  excess,  for  fear  of  refiection  ;  not  suf- 
fering myself  to  be  perfectly  sober.  Sir,  I  was 
a  living  hell !  I  carried  the  tortures  of  the  in- 
fernals  within  my  own  body  !  I  would  have 
killed  myself,  hut  I  feared  to  fly  from  the  ills  I 
sutfcrcd  to  those  I  knew  not  of.  I  was  arrested 
for  passing  forged  paper,  and  committed  to 
prison.    My  trial  brought  to  light  my  connection 

with  Colonel ,  who  had  recovered  from  the 

wound  I  gave  him,  and  was  then  in  prison  under 
sentence  of  death  for  the  murder  of  his  daugh- 
ter, as  well  as  under  condemnation  for  forgery. 
Ujjon  hearing  of  my  aiTest,  he  fllcd  accusation 
against  me  as  her  murderer.  I  was  convicted  of 
both  crimes,  and  sent  to  the  condemned  cell, 
awaiting  the  day  of  my  execution.  But  the  hor- 
ror of  death,  sir,  not  the  fear  of  its  sufferings, 
but  of  those  of  hell,  sir,  drove  me  to  desperation. 
A  man  who  has  once  been  religious,  and  has 
fallen  away,  sir,  as  you  must  well  know,  fears 
death  most  of  all  men !  He  knows  and  believes 
that  there  is  a  life  to  come,  a  judgment,  and  a 
final  retribution.  It  is  only  the  true  Christian, 
or  the  insensible  unbeliever,  who  can  meet  death 
calmly.  In  me  was  combined  the  wickedness  of 
the  one,  with  faith  in  the  future  life  of  the  other. 
This  fear  of  meeting  my  Judge  in  heaven  in- 
spired me  with  superhuman  strength.  The  night 
before  I  was  to  have  been  executed,  I  seized  and 
broke  in  fragments  with  my  hands  the  two  iron 
bars  of  my  window !  The  space  was  barely 
large  enough  for  mc  to  force  my  way  through — 
the  jagged  points  of  the  iron  cutting  into  and 
ploughing  my  back  and  breast  half  an  inch  deep. 
See,  sir,  these  scars,  yet  barely  healed!"  and  he 
showed  me  his  chest,  which  looked  as  if  the  teeth 
of  a  harrow  had  passed  across  it.  "  I  dropped 
to  the  ground  from  a  great  height !  I  was  for  a 
moment  stunned,  but  the  blood  streaming  from 
my  wounds,  revived  me.  I  fled,  and  finally  es- 
caped by  casting  myself  into  a  boat  by  the  shore 
and  launching  out  into  the  stream." 

"  Is  your  name  Alfred  Falconer  V  I  asked,  as 
he  paused,  exhausted  with  talking. 

'■  Yes." 

"  I  heard  of  your  escape  by  the  papers.  A 
large  reward  is  ofl'ered  for  your  apprehension." 

'■  Yes,  I  know  it,  sir !" 

"But  the  same  paper  stated  that  the  keeper  of 
the  prison  is  under  arrest,  on  the  charge  of  con- 
niving at  your  escape  ;  and  it  was  said  that  as 
there  was  little  doubt  of  his  guilt,  he  would  be 
imprisoned  for  life." 

"  It  is  this  that  led  me  to  send  for  you,  sir," 
he  answered,  raising  himself  up  on  his  elbow 
and  looking  at  me  with  his  sunken  eyes  with  an 
earnest  expression.  "  I  heard  that  he  was  ar- 
rested, sir !  All  sense  of  generosity,  all  honor 
and  humanity,  are  not  dead  in  me,  sir !  Though 
I  was  disguised  completely  as  a  worker  in  the 
coal  mines  at  Lehigh,  I  no  sooner  learned  that 
he  was  under  arrest  than  I  resolved  to  go  and 
save  him  at  every  risk.  I  knew  he  had  a  family, 
and  he  had  treated  me  kindly  when  I  was  under 
his  care.  I  took  my  way  on  foot,  sir,  and  stop- 
ping for  the  night  at  this  inn,  was  taken  down 
sick  here,  where  I  shall  die.  When  this  morn- 
ing the  doctor  told  me  that  I  could  not  live,  I 
resolved  to  send  for  you,  sir,  for  I  knew  you  by 
reputation,  and  have  heard  my  father  speak  of 
you.  My  object  is  sending  for  you,  sir,  was  not 
from  penitence,  or  for  confession  of  sin — these 
are  not  for  we,  sir !  but  to  implore  you  to  go 
and  make  known  to  the  proper  authorities  the 
innocence  of  the  keeper  of  the  ])rison,  for  I  had 
no  other  aid  than  that  which  despair  lent  me  in 
breaking  the  bars  of  my  cell.  Will  you  do  this, 
sir  ? '  And  he  looked  at  me  imploringly,  as  if 
his  very  existence  depended  on  my  answer. 

"  I  will,"  I  answered.  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  be 
the  bearer  of  such  a  message  as  this  you  entrust 
to  me.  But  it  is  important  that  your  confession 
should  be  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace." 

I  knocked  with  my  heel  upon  the  floor  of  the 
room,  and  the  "  major,"  who  seemed  to  be  waiter- 


general  to  the  inn,  came  up.  I  gave  him  a  piece 
of  paper  from  my  pocket  book,  on  which  I  wrote 

to   my   friend,  Judge  C ,  a  line,  asking  his 

presence  there  without  delay.  By  the  time  he 
arrived,  I  had  written  down  tVe  part  of  the 
young  man's  statement  exculpating  the  prison- 
keeper,  and  to  the  accuracy  of  it  he  assented 
under  oath,  administered  by  the  judge,  who  read 
aloud  to  him  what  I  had  written. 

"  Will  that  save  him,  judge  V  asked  the  dying 
criminal,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  sir  !'• 

"  Then  I  am  satisfied — I  can  do  no  more,"  he 
answered,  and  fell  back  upon  his  pillow  ex- 
hausted. For  some  minutes  he  lay  as  still  as  if 
death,  so  dreaded  by  him,  had  already  claimed 
its  victim.  I  placed  my  hand  upon  his  pulse, 
and  found  it  throbbing  irregularly. 

"  Ho  is  gone,"  said  the  justice,  gazing  on  him. 

"No,  he  lives,"  I  said. 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  he  lifted  his  eyes 
and  fixed  them  full  upon  me  with  an  expression 
that  can  never  be  efl'aced  from  my  memory.  It 
seemed  to  betray  a  soul  within  shrinking  to  hide 
itself  from  the  eye  of  the  Almighty.  I  knelt  by 
his  bed,  and  with  his  clammy  hand  in  mine, 
prayed  for  mercy  for  him  from  the  Father  of 
mercies. 

"  No — no — ''  he  murmured ;  "  it  cannot  be ! 
I  am  not  repentant !  I  caiuiot  be  forgiven  !  I 
know  the  terms  !  It  is  too  late  to  comply  with 
them.  I  have  sought  repentance  since  I  have 
laid  here,  sir ;  sought  it  with  tears,  sir ;  but  I 
could  not  fell.  My  day  is  past,  and  there  re- 
mains only  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment ! 
0  God !  whither  shall  I  hide  myself  from  thy 
burning  eye  !"  His  whole  frame  shivered  as  he 
said  this. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  Christian  man,  and 
tender-hearted,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
groaned  audibly. 

"  Doctor, "  he  said,  '■  try  and  speak  a  word  of 
comfort !  It  is  dreadful  to  see  a  man  die  so  ! 
Let  us  both  pray  for  mercy  on  his  soul !"  And 
the  judge  knelt  by  the  bedside,  where  I  was 
kneeling,  and  tried  to  pray;  but  his  tears  flowed 
too  freely  to  sufler  him  to  articulate. 

I  spoke  of  the  promises  of  pardon  held  out  to 
the  tiuly  penitent,  and  entreated  the  dying  and 
fast-sinking  man  to  ask  Gods  mercy.  He 
laughed  hollowly,  as  if  in  mockery  of  pardon 
for  himself,  and  with  the  dreadful  laugh  yet 
echoing  in  the  room,  his  guilty  soul  departed 
shuddering  from  the  body,  and  entered  upon  that 
state  from  which  he  had  so  fearfully  shiunk. 

"  How  hardly  shall  he  who  has  once  partaken 
of  the  hope  of  the  life  to  come,  if  he  fall  away, 
renew  it  again  unto  repentance,"  I  said,  uncon- 
sciously, as  I  gazed  on  the  now  placid  face  of  the 
dead;  for  the  expression  of  his  cold  features 
gave  no  betrayal  of  the  dark  and  guilty  secrets 
of  the  soul  which  had  so  lately  animated  them. 

It  fell  to  my  sad  duty  the  following  day  to 
bury  the  body  ;  and  I  embraced  the  occasion  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  his  career,  and  to  caution 
the  young  men  who  heard  mc  against  the  first 
temptation  and  the  first  dcpaiture  from  recti- 
tude ;  "  for,"  said  I,  "  the  listening  ear  and  the 
wandering  eye  may,  as  in  the  lamentable  case 
before  us,  lead  to  ruin  and  woe  unutterable." 

Without  delay  the  aflidavit  was  conveyed  to 
the  proper  authorities  by  the  judge,  and  the 
keeper  was  honorably  acquitted ;  and  thus  the 
last  wish  of  the  wretched  young  man  had  its 
accomplishment.  As  for  the  "  colonel,"  his  evil 
angel,  I  learned  that  after  remaining  a  short  lime 
in  the  prison  at  Sing-Sing,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  existence — his  haughty  pride  refusing  longer 
to  endure  the  ignominy  of  his  degradation. 

While  I  am  concluding  this  entry  in  my  jour- 
nal, my  gardener  has  come  in,  and  says  that 
"Major"  Barcland  has  just  been  found  dead 
and  frozen  stiff  in  the  wood-shed  of  the  "  Race 
Horse  Tavern."  He  died  by  intemperance  and 
exposure.  Thus  perished  one  who  had  formerly 
represented  the  county  in  the  legislature,  but 
whom  high  living  and  drunkenness  brought  to 
a  beggar's  end.  Surely  the  way  of  transgressors 
is  hard;  and  he  only  is  safe  whom  integrity  and 
honor  preserve  in  a  sober,  godly  and  righteous 
life.  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  should  be 
the  daily  petition  of  us  all,  of  the  strong  as  well 
as  of  the  weak!  "Let  him  that  standeth  take 
heed  lest  he  fall." 

t    mm»    t 

If  there  be  in  human  life  a  joy  more  exalted 
than  all  others,  it  is  when  its  last  moments  are 
cheered  by  the  fond  affection  of  a  virtuous  pro- 
geny ;  and  if  there  be  a  pang  more  agonizing 
than  anv  other,  it  is  that  of  a  dying  parent,  whose 
last  thoughts  rest  upon  the  crimes  of  a  depraved 
but  fondlvloved  child. 


[Written  for  Oleason's  Pictorial.] 

STAKZ.VSi, 

Written  after  reading  the  speeches  of  the  Hox.  WnxuM 
U.  SiWiBD  on  the  Kosscrn  RESonmo>s  of  Welcome, 
delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

BT  E.  CUSTISS  BINB,  U.  8.  >. 

Ch.impion  of  right !  success  attend  theo, 

In  trampling  down  oppression's  cause  ; 
And  may  tiiat  i*ower  on  Iiigli  defend  the©, 

Ilefore  wiiicii  cowering  tyrants  pause  I 
Stern  in  tlifir  patU  all  armed  tliey  find  tliee, 

Witli  sliarpcned  brand  and  dauntless  eye  ; 
Droop  not — the  name  thou  "It  leave  behind  tfi«e, 

Starlike,  will  shine  in  memory's  sky. 

The  sorrowing  exile  sadly  wanders 

On  far  Columbia's  wintry  strand; 
And,  as  in  mubing  mood  he  ponders 

Upon  his  down-crushed  fatherland, 
The  memory  of  thy  voice  shall  cheer  him, 

And  ui'ge  him  onward  to  the  fray. 
Where  the  grim  Czar  shall  learn  to  fear  him, 

And  brightly  dawn  young  freedom's  d&y. 

Spirits  of  .sages  long  departed, 

Look  downward  from  your  homes  on  high  j 
Behold  the  firm — the  noble-hearted. 

That  struggling  'neath  their  tyrants  lie. 
Give  strength  to  him  who  late  proclaiming 

The  Magyar's  cause  on  freedom's  strand, 
For  liberty  and  right  is  aiming. 

And  sheds  a  lustre  o'er  our  land. 

All  honor  to  that  voice  which  rises 

Unawcd  above  the  timid  cry, 
Which  every  despot  king  de,«pises. 

And  prouder  waves  his  scourge  on  high. 
And  may  the  sun  of  hope  uprcaring, 

And  gilding  Europe's  smoking  plains. 
While  the  poor  captive's  heart  't  is  cheering, 

Melt  from  his  limbs  the  tyrant's  chains. 
U.  S.  Ship  Preble,  April,  1852. 


feOLDIER  .\IVD  SAILOR. 

The  uniform  of  the  British  soldier  is  in  color, 
shape  and  tit  matchless  for  the  toy  shop,  but  the 
worst  suited  for  the  rough  business  of  war. 
Compare  our  two  services — the  blue  jackets  and 
the  red  coats — wliat  freedom  of  the  limbs  in 
one,  what  restraint  in  the  other.  The  seaman 
at  his  gun  goes  into  action  stripped  to  his  waist, 
the  soldier  goes  into  action  like  a  hog  in  armor, 
almost  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The 
sailor  could  not  be  rigged  out  like  the  soldier, 
for  this  simple  rtason,  that  were  he  so  he  could' 
not  work — a  queer  figure  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin  in  a  tight  jacket  would  Jack  be  for  hauling 
out  the  weather  earring  of  a  treble-reefed  fore- 
topsail  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The  necessities  of 
the  service  would  appro.ximate  the  soldier  to  the 
same  equipment,  instead  of  squeezing,  and 
screwing,  and  sewing,  and  buckling  him  up,  till 
it  is  a  wonder  he  has  the  power  of  movement,  if 
the  necessities  of  the  service  made  themselves 
felt  in  the  army  as  they  do  in  the  navy,  which 
has  ever  to  do  with  elements  which  will  not  be 
trifled  with. — Examiner. 


[Written  for  Glea.son's  Pictorial.] 
I  UAVE  LOVED  THEB. 

BT   C.   JU.LSOH. 

I  have  loved  thee,  I  have  loved  thee, 

But  the  magic  spell  Is  o'er ; 
And  the  charm  that  bound  my  spirit 

Ne'er  will  sniilc  upon  me  more. 
Sadness  slowly  steals  upon  mc. 

As  I  live  from  day  to  day  ; 
And  thy  gentle  spirit  haunts  me, 

Wliile  1  roam  from  thee  away. 

I  have  loved  thee,  I  have  loved  thee. 

While  my  cheek  was  flushed  with  health; 
But  thy  pride  has  learned  to  spurn  m«, 

For  I  am  devoid  of  wealth. 
Thou  hast  sought  the  love  of  othert, 

Thou  hast  sold  thy  heart  for  gold  ; 
0  I  dread  each  coming  moment, 

Since  thy  love  has  grown  so  cold. 
Worcester,  Muss.,  April,  \<>Z. 

THE  LOWER  CLAfsSBS. 

Who  are  they  ?  The  toiling  millions,  the  la- 
boring man  and  woman,  the  farmer,  the  me- 
chanic, the  artisan,  the  inventor,  the  producer  ? 
Far  from  it.  These  are  nature's  nobility.  No 
matter  if  they  are  high  or  low  in  station,  rich  or 
poor  in  pelf,  conspicuous  or  humble  in  position, 
they  are  surely  upper  circles  in  the  otder  of  na- 
ture, whatever  the  fictitious  distinctions  of  socie- 
tv.  fashionable  or  unfashionable,  decree.  It  is 
not  low,  it  is  the  highest  duty,  privilege  muiI 
pleasure  for  the  great  man  and  high-souled  wo- 
man to  earn  what  they  possess,  to  work  their 
own  way  through  life,  to  be  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortunes.  Some  may  rank  the  classes 
we  have  alluded  to  as  only  relatively  low,  and 
in  fact  the  middling  classes.  We  insist  they  are 
absolutely  the  very  highest.  If  there  be  a  class 
of  human  beings  on  earth  who  may  he  properly 
denominated  low,  it  is  that  clais  who  spend 
without  earning,  who  consume  without  produc- 
ing, who  dissipate  on  the  earninj;s  of'  tliiir  la- 
thers or  relatives,  wichout  being  any  tiling  in  and 
of  themselves, — Raleigh  Spirit. 


'T  is  with  our  judgments  as  our  watehes,— -none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believei?  his  own.— Pops. 
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KIRE    ENGINE    "  CASCO,      OF    PORTLAND,    MAINE. 


CASCO  ENGINE,  PORTLAND. 

In  a  former  number  of  our  paper  we  gave  a 
representation  of  the  late  dcbtructive  fire  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  which  sketch  Casco  Engine  No.  1 
was  represented  in  miniature,  and  in  that  pic- 
ture being  one  of  many  objects,  was  not  delinea- 
ted with  the  nicety  and  correctness  that  so  fine  a 
piece  of  machinery  deserves.  Our  artist  has 
drawn  for  us  here  a  faithful  picture  of  the  En- 
gine, and  we  present  it  to  our  readers  with  pleas- 
ure, as  being  one  of  the  best  "  tubs"  in  the  coun- 
try, while  by  a  happy  coincidence  we  can  add 
that  it  is  also  manned  by  a  company  of  as  gallant 
hearts  as  ever  worked  at  the  breaks,  or  guided  a 
leading  hose  pipe  upon  a  burning  building. 
Their  services  at  the  late  fire  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  the  good  people  of  PortlanrI,  who 
in  time  of  need  will  feel  that  they  can  rely  upoa 
such  as  the  Casco  "  boys "  for  manly  aid  and 
courageous  exertion  at  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment. The  company  was  organized  July  7th, 
1835;  Henry  Fox,  Foreman,  L.  II.  Stevens, 
Clerk. 


EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

We  here  present  a  valuable  likeness  of  the 
celebrated  "  Corn  Law  Rhymer,"  a  man  whose 
influence  has  been  more  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  English  nation,  than  almost  .iny  other  since 
the  days  of  Cobbett.  He  stands  before  the  peo- 
ple connected  with  all  their  associations  of  the 
real  necessities  of  life,  and  has  thoroughly  identi- 
fied himself  with  all  their  feelings  by  his  un- 
flinching advocacy  of  their  rights  and  interests 
as  regards  the  physical  salvation  of  the  working 
classes,  and  their  freedom  from  intolerable  enact- 
ments. His  personal  character  is  resolute  and 
intrepid,  and  it  has  acquired  an  iron  strength, 
tinged  with  a  peculiar  pcnsivcness,  from  grap- 
pling with  surtering  in  its  sterner  forms.  He 
was  born  the  17th  of  March,  1781,  being  one  of 
eight  children.  His  father  was  a  commercial 
clerk  in  the  iron  works  at  Marsborough,  near 
Rotherham,  with  a  iialary  of  70/.  a  year,  "  and 
consequently."  says  he,  "  a  rich  man  in  those 
days."  There  is  no  complete  biography  of  Mr. 
Elliott  published,  nor  ever  written.  There  is 
one  in  manuscript  written  by  himself,  but  only 
np  to  a  certain  period.  Beyond  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  proceed,  and  has  expressed  doubts 
whether  he  ever  shall.  It  no  doubt  relates  to 
some  crisis  in  his  life,  that  from  his  desperate 
conflict  with  circumstances  is  recollected  only 
with  a  horror  that  disables  his  pen  ;  the  bottom 
of  that  Jordan  of  affliction  through  which  he 
passed,  that  he  might  become  the  interpreter  of 
the  sons  of  suffering.  At  the  very  memory  of 
this  stern  baptism,  that  Herculean  resolution 
which  bore  him  through  it  falters ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  one  day,  how- 
ever, to  collect  itself  again  into  a  great  effort, 
and  to  add  another  autobiography  full  of  life's 
great  lessons  to  those  of  Franklin  and  William 


Hutton.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  those 
reminiscences  of  his  early  life  which  are  pre- 
served, to  foreshadow  the  future,  unless  that  it 
may  be  said  of  him  as  of  Walter  Scott,  that  his 
juvenile  days  were  characterized  by  a  dulncss 
which  occasioned  much  disquiet  to  his  father 
and  friends.  But  as  he  now  stands  in  the  public 
eye,  he  i-i  a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  perse- 
verance, and  searching  observation.  His  memo- 
ry is  very  retentive,  and  he  does  not  easily  for- 
get what  he  has  once  learned.  Translations  have 
made  him   familiar  with   the   classic   poets  of 


Greece  and  Rome.  Amongst  the  tragedians, 
iEschylus  is  his  favorite  ;  whom  he  admires  as 
the  most  original  and  sublime  of  the  Athenian 
dramatic  writers.  His  reading  is  extensive,  and 
it  has  not  been  confined  entirely  to  poetry.  His- 
tory and  political  economy  seem  to  have  been 
his  favorite  studies  ;  the  latter  has  inspired  some 
of  his  most  admired  productions.  He  writes 
prose  as  well  as  verse,  and  the  style  of  some  of 
his  Letters  on  the  Corn  Laws  has  the  condensed 
fire  and  energy  of  Junius  ;  less  polished,  indeed, 
but  equally  pointed  and  severe.    In  conversation 


PORTRAIT    or    KUKNEZER    ELLIOTT,    111K    OOKNLAW    KIIYMER. 


he  is  rapid  and  short ;  his  sentences,  when  he  is 
animated  by  the  subject  on  which  he  is  speaking 
have  all  the  force  and  brevity  of  Spartan  ora 
tory  ;  they  are  words  of  flame ;  and  in  his  pre] 
dictions  of  calamity  and  woe — as,  in  his  opinion, 
a  necessary  consequence  of  adhering  to  the  pres- 
ent system  of  politics — it  may  be  truly  said,  in 
his  own  language,  "  his  gloom  is  fire."  In  argu- 
ment every  muscle  of  his  countenance  is  elo- 
quent; and  when  his  cold  blue  eye  is  fired  with 
indignation,  it  resembles  a  wintry  sky  flashing 
with  lightning ;  his  dark  bushy  brows  writhing 
above  it  like  the  thunder-cloud  torn  by  the  tem- 
pest. In  his  mercantile  pursuits  he  has  not  al- 
ways been  fortunate  ;  and  his  literary  career,  till 
lately,  was  unattended  with  one  cheering  cir- 
cumstance. He  has  endured  cold  neglect  for 
years,  and  had  to  struggle  with  difficulties  of 
every  kind.  The  firm  and  proud  spirit  which  he 
manifested  in  contending  with  these,  hurling 
back  unmerited  censure  with  scorn,  and  relying 
fully  on  his  own  powers  for  final  success,  is,  next 
to  his  works,  the  strongest  proof  of  his  possess- 
ing intellectual  superiority,  however  much  it  may 
indicate  a  want  of  the  milder  graces  of  the 
Christian  character.  His  was  not  the  weak 
spirit  that  sinks  under  misfortunes ;  his  strong 
and  powerful  genius  rose  above  them.  He  boldly 
grasped  and  eventually  strangled  the  serpents 
that  have  stung  so  many  others  to  death.  To 
■whomsoever  else  adversity  has  been  fatal,  to 
him  it  was  of  essential  service :  it  called  forth 
his  powers,  it  roused  him  to  the  contest,  it 
strengthened  him  for  victory.  His  triumiih  is  a 
glorious  proof  of  what  mind  can  effect,  and  we 
hail  and  exhibit  it  as  a  great  moral  lesson  to  the 
world.  They  who  class  Ebenezer  Elliott  with 
poets  of  the  working  class,  or  look  upon  him  as 
a  poor  man,  are  amazingly  mistaken.  It  is  true 
that  he  commenced  life  as  a  working  man.  That 
he  came  to  Sheffield  under  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, and  some  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  worse 
than  nothing;  and,  after  enduring  much  like  a 
man  of  iron,  he  struck  into  the  right  track  ;  and, 
such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and  trade 
of  Shcflicld,  that  he  says  he  used  to  sit  in  his 
chair,  and  make  his  twenty  pounds  a  day,  with- 
out even  seeing  the  goods  that  he  sold ;  for  thej 
came  to  the  wharf,  and  were  sold  again  thence, 
without  ever  coming  into  hii  warehouse  or  under 
his  eye.  The  Corn  Laws  altered  all  this,  and 
made  him  glad  to  get  out  of  business  with  part 
of  what  he  had  got ;  the  great  revulsion  of  1837 
sweeping  away  some  three  or  four  thousands  at 
once.  The  trade  in  which  he  made  his  money 
at  Shcflield,  was  that  of  a  bar-iron  merchant, 
which  he  first  began  in  Burgess  street.  Hero 
prosperity  first  visited  him,  and  the  place  becom- 
ing too  small  for  his  growing  concerns,  he  re- 
moved his  warehouse  to  Gibraltar  street,  ihales- 
moor ;  and  built  quite  a  handsome  villa,  in  a 
garden  of  an  acre  in  extent.  The  business  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  two  of  his  sons. 
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merchants'  exchange,  state  sti'.eet,  boston. 


MEBCHAINTS'  EXt'HAKGE.  large  and  dopant  rotunda  appropriated  for  the  THE  OLD  ROMAN  WALL. 

Our  artist  has  sketched  for  us  herewith  a  pic-  public   reading-room,  and   beneath    tliis   is  the  The  view  below  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  IM;-. 

ture  of  the  Merchant's  Exchange,  State  Street,  grand  deUvery  and  business-rooms  of  the  Boston  P.  Stephenson,  when  travelling  in  Italy,  in  18tfi. 

Boston,  one  of  the   finest   arranged   and   con-  Post  OtHce.     At  "  high  change,"  the  doors  and  It  is  taken  from  an  observatory  in  the  grounds 

structed  buildings  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  sidewalks  in  front  of  the  Exchange,  are  thronged  of  the  De  Medieis  Palace.     At  the  right,  are  tlie       us,  A.  D.  210,   and  served  as  a  barrier  to  the 

Within  the  building,  which  is  of  granite,  is  the  by  a  motely  group  of  brokers,  merchants,  etc.  Borghese  grounds,  the  whole  overlooked  by  the      Roman  territories  for  nearly  200  years. 


mountains  of  Tivoli.  The  wall  is  69  miles  long, 
and  built  of  solid  brick,  str6ngly  cemented  with 
mortar.  Its  height  in  some  parts  is  fifty  feet. 
It  was  erected  by  the  Em])eror  Septimiiis  Sever- 


VIEW    OF    THE    OLD    ROMAN    WALL    WITH    THE    MOD  NTA 1 NS,    ABOVK    TIVCrLI 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
gP£AK  NOT  UARSHLY. 

BY  FUtLEf  JOHNSON. 

Speak  not  harshly,  unkind  words 

Can  never  man  reform  ; 
They  never  can  disperse  the  clouds 

Which  oft  precede  the  storm. 
They  cannot  lull,  within  the  breast, 

Those  feelings  of  remorse 
Which  must  attend,  day  after  day, 

The  sinner's  downward  course. 

Then  speak  not  to  thy  brother  man. 

With  harshness  in  thy  voice  ; 
But  strive,  by  gentle  words  of  love, 

To  bid  his  heart  rejoice  ; 
And  bind  around  his  inmost  soul 

That  chain  so  closely  riven  ; 
That  chain  of  love,  so  pure  and  bright, 

Whose  links  are  forged  in  heaven. 

We  cannot  know  the  blessings  rare 

Which  oft  from  kind  words  spring ; 
We  cannot  tell  the  heaUiig  power 

Which  oft  they  daily  briug. 
Kind  words  are  cheap — then  freely  give— 

For  as  from  us  they  start, 
They  oft  may  shed  a  ray  of  hope 

Upon  a  broken  heart. 

And  though  we  may  not  know  on  earth 

WTiat  blessings  we  have  shed 
Upon  the  care-worn,  wounded  heart, 

Upon  the  weary  head  ; 
Yet  rest  assured  that  unto  all, 

This  blessed  hope  is  given  ; 
The  good  we  've  done  whilst  here  below, 

We  '11  surely  know  in  heaven. 
Baltimore^  Md.,  April,  1852. 

«    -^m^    »  ■■  — 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SEWING  CIRCLE: 

— on — 
ASSISTING   THE   HEATHEN. 

BY   MRS.   M.   E.   ROBINSON. 

Prosperous  circumstances,  a  large,  well  fur- 
nished house,  a  kind  and  devoted  husband, 
attentive  servants,  and  last,  though  not  least,  a 
laughing,  frolicsome  child,  did  not  possess  suffi- 
cient attractions  to  make  Mrs.  William  Wells 
contented  and  happy  at  home.  The  items  we 
have  enumerated  were  all  very  well,  but  Mrs. 
Wells  was  not  a  "home  body."  She  liked  ex- 
citement, but  especially  did  she  enjoy  a  social 
chat  with  these  of  her  own  sex  ;  and  talkative 
women,  we  believe,  generally  do. 

She  really  loved  her  child,  but  was  that  any 
reason  why  she  should  be  "  tied  up  at  home 
every  evening  ?"  Certainly  not ;  and  Mrs.  Wells 
acted  accordingly. 

At  this  time  she  was  standing  before  a  mirror, 
dressing  her  hair  and  adorning  her  pretty  per- 
son. There  was  a  shade  of  care  upon  her  brow, 
as  thoHgh  she  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  her- 
self. Presently  a  low  cry  from  a  child  reached 
her  ear.  She  listened  a  moment,  and  then  went 
on  with  her  toilet.  Again  was  the  sound  re- 
peated, but  much  louder.  With  a  look  of  deter- 
mination, she  did  not  desist  from  her  employ- 
ment until  the  last  curl  was  arranged  ;  then  she 
left  the  room,  and  entered  the  nursery. 

■"  What  ails  Willie,  Janet  V  f he  asked,  im- 
patiently. 

"  I  don't  know,  madam ;  but  he  will  cry  in 
spite  of  all  I  can  do,"  replied  the  girl,  tossing 
the  child  up  and  down,  which  had  the  effect  to 
make  it  use  its  lungs  the  more  earnestly. 

"  It  is  always  so  when  I  wish  to  go  out !"  Mrs. 
Wells  exclaimed,  fretfully.  "  Give  him  to  me 
Janet,  perhaps  I  can  still  him,"  she  added. 

The  girl  placed  the  child  in  her  arms.  He 
still  screamed  and  struggled,  while  the  mother 
tried  to  soothe  and  quiet  him.  But  Willie  evi- 
dently was  not  dis|)osed  to  be  so  easily  satisfied, 
and  she  soon  gave  up  the  attempt. 

"  It  is  nothing  but  temper,"  said  Mrs.  Wells 
"  Let  him  cry  it  out.  I  have  succeeded  in  no- 
thing but  disarranging  my  dress.  It  is  so  late  I 
shan't  have  time  to  wait  for  Mr.  Wells;  but  you 
can  tell  him  where  I  have  gone." 

The  lady  was  just  tying  her  bonnet  when  her 
bnsband  entered. 

"  Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  go  out  again  to- 
night, Mary  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Very  necessary,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  May  I  ask  where  you  are  going  ?" 

'•  Certainly.  I  intend  going  to  the  '  sewing 
circle.' " 

"  This  is  the  third  evening  you  have  been  out 
this  week  in  succession,"  he  rejoined.  "  Why 
not  spend  it  with  me?  You  know  I  should 
like  your  company." 


"  You  are  not  half  self-denying  enough,  Mr. 
Wells,"  replied  the  lady.  "  You  should  think 
more  of  the  good  of  the  poor  heathen,  and  less 
of  your  own  gratification." 

'■Attend  to  the  heathen  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hood first,  and  then  there  will  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  those  in  other  lands." 

"  It  is  useless  spending  time  in  disputing. 
You  will  never  be  convinced  of  the  utility  of 
sewing  circles,  nor  of  the  immense  good  we  are 
doing,"  said  his  wife,  in  a  tone  that  admitted  no 
cavilling. 

"Do  I  not  hear  Willie  crying?"  added  Mr 
Wells. 

"  It  is  probable  that  you  do  ;  for  he  has  been 
screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice  for  the  last 
half  hour.  If  you  wish  to  witness  an  exhibition 
of  temper,  just  visit  the  nursery,"  she  replied, 
petulantly. 

"  Willie  is  not  a  fretful  child,  and  never  cries 
like  that,  unless  he  is  sick.  I  do  not  think  it 
your  duty  to  leave  him  to  night." 

"  My  '  duty,'  William,  tells  me  to  spend  this 
evening  for  the  good  of  others.  Instead  of  as- 
sisting and  encouraging  me  in  this  laudable  un- 
dertaking, you  try  to  thwart  me.  It  is  not  doing 
as  you  would  be  done  by.  What  if  you  were  a 
poor  benighted  heathen  1"  asked  Mrs.  Wells,  in  a 
voice  of  extreme  sympath}'. 

"  In  any  sensible  way  I  will  gladly  assist  you 
to  aid  those  of  whom  you  speak ;  but  in  this  in- 
dividual case,  charity  begins  at  home,"  replied 
the  husband,  quietly. 

"  No  insinuations,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Wells. 
I  shall  assuredly  not  gratify  the  will  of  a  child 
who  is  as  well  as  usual,  by  remaining  at  home." 
And  Mrs.  Wells  drew  on  her  gloves,  and  left  the 
house. 

The  child,  exhausted,  had  fallen  into  a 
troubled  skep. 

"  Poor  little  fellow !"  said  Mr.  Wells,  compas- 
sionately. "  How  pale  he  is !  and  hear,  Janet, 
how  heavily  he  breathes.  I  fear  he  will  have  an 
attack  of  the  croup." 

"  I  thought  he  was  sick  this  afternoon,"  re- 
plied the  girl,  looking  much  frightened,  "  but 
mistress  said  he  was  cross." 

Mr.  Wells,  after  charging  Janet  to  watch  him 
attentively,  stepped  out  and  called  a  physician 
near  by.  Remedies  were  quickly  administered 
by  the  latter,  who  declared  that  had  they  delayed 
calling  him  one  hour  later,  a  violent  attack  of 
croup  would  have  been  inevitable.  Mr.  Wells 
remained  by  his  child  until  he  breathed  easily 
and  slept  quietly. 

His  wife  was  much  shocked,  upon  her  return 
at  hearing  what  Willie  had  escaped ;  but  soon 
consoled  herself  with  the  reflection  that  she  had 
probably  done  more  good  laboring  for  others 
abroad  than  doing  what  the  father  had  perform- 
ed so  successfully  at  home.  Her  head  was  full 
of  projects  for  increasing  the  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer. 

The  '■  circle  "  had  usually  met  in  the  vestry  of 
the  church ;  and  the  ouilay  for  fuel,  lights,  &c., 
was,  of  course,  considerable.  Now  to  prevent 
this  expense,  she  would  have  the  members  meet 
at  her  own  house.  The  rooms  were  large,  and 
everything  comfortable  and  convenient.  She 
would  have  them  come  early  in  the  afternoon, 
to  gain  additional  time  for  sewing,  and  remain 
the  evening.  And,  of  course,  she  must  give 
them  tea.  The  old  ladies  would  work  (and 
talk)  a  great  deal  faster  after  drinking  a  strong 
cup  of  old  Hyson.  To  be  sure  her  carpets  were 
new,  and  the  furniture  costly  and  uninjured ; 
but  should  she  not  be  self  sacrificing,  and  risk 
something  for  the  "  nations  in  darkness  ?" 

But  although  the  plan  of  Mrs.  Wells  appear- 
ed a  feasible  and  happy  one,  her  husband,  dis- 
liking "  sewing  circles,"  might  not  consent.  She 
was  happily  disappointed  ;  he  did  consent,  but 
upon  thi<  condition :  that  Mrs  Wells,  after  the 
meeting  adjourned,  should  truthfully  answer  any 
questions  he  might  ask  in  relation  to  the  subject. 
To  this  simple  demand  his  wife  instantly  agreed, 
felicitating  herself  that  she  had  succeeded  with 
so  little  difliculty. 

The  members  of  the  "circle''  were  all  duly 
notified  of  the  change ;  and  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed, old  women,  middle  aged  women,  and  young 
women,  made  their  way  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wells.  Large  bags  of  disordered  sewing  and 
tangled  knitting  were  brought  to  the  light,  re- 
vealing anv  number  of  articles  begun,  but  none 
finished.  Here  lay  the  body  of  a  shirt,  but  the 
sleeves  could  not  be  found  ;  there  the  two  were 
found  in  close  proximity,  but  minus  wristbands 
and  collar.  One  old  lady  laid  claim  to  a  stock- 
ing, partly  finished,   as  her   share  of  the  work  ; 


but  upon  examination,  she  found  that  her  pre- 
decessor had  inserted  yarn  of  a  different  color, 
and  progressed  some  inches  without  discovering 
her  mistake.  The  error  was  corrected,  the 
omissions  supplied,  and  for  a  time  there  were 
really  signs  of  something  being  done.  Elderly 
ladies  snapped  their  knitting  needles  fiercely, 
and  younger  ones  plied  their  bits  of  steel  with 
unusual  assiduity. 

But  soon  the  interest  began  to  flag.  Tongues 
moved  faster  than  fingers,  and  promised  to  do 
more  mischief.  The  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
absent  were  discussed,  and  the  golden  rule  en- 
tirely forgotten. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  V  eagerly  asked 
Miss  Alraira  Ferris,  a  maiden  lady  of  thirty-five, 
of  Mrs.  Twiss. 

"  No  ;  what  is  it  V 

"  Why,  that  flirty  widow  Barton  has  asked 
Mr.  Shears,  the  tailor,  to  take  her  to  ride  !" 

"You  don't  say  so!  Horrible,  aintit!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Twiss,  dropping  her  work,  and 
looking  the  picture  of  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  pursued  Miss  Almira,  pursing  up  her 
mouth,  "  and  I  never  heard  of  a  more  brazen- 
faced piece  of  boldness  in  my  life.  I  wonder 
she  isn't  ashamed  to  show  her  head !" 

"And  did  she  ask  him,  point  blank  ■?"  pursued 
Mrs.  Twiss. 

"  Why,  she  told  him  the  weather  was  fine,  and 
the  sleighing  good ;  and  what  was  that  but  an 
invitation,  I  wonder." 

"  Sure  enough.  But  you  know  these  widows 
say  and  do  anything.  They  haven't  a  mite  of 
modesty.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  even  asked 
him  to  marry  her."  And  Mrs.  Twiss  shook  her 
head,  and  sighed,  that  people  could  so  "forget 
themselves.". 

"  And  that  isn't  all,"  added  Miss  Ferris,  insert- 
ing a  stitch. 

"  Goodness  gricious !  It  can't  be  ])ossible  !" 
cried  the  other,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  and  bend- 
ing her  head  to  catch  the  words. 

"  I  shouldn't  want  to  have  it  go  from  me,  and 
you  needn't  mention  it ;  but  they  do  say  that 
she  offered  to  make  shirts  for  him.  What  a 
shameless  hussy  !  But  everybody  knows  that 
she  has  been  running  after  Mr.  Shears  these  six 
months.  And  to  see  the  curls  and  low-necked 
dresses,  one  would  suppose  she  wasn't  more  than 
twenty  years  old ;  but  she'll  never  see  forty 
again,"  continued  Miss  Almira,  glancing  in  an 
opposite  mirror. 

"  I  always  said  she  meant  something  by  not 
joining  our  '  circle,' "  added  Mrs.  Twiss,  signifi- 
cantly. "  You  know  she  told  her  next  door 
neighbor  that  '  she  could  earn  more  money  and 
do  twice  as  much  good  by  staying  at  home  and 
minding  her  own  business.'  An  impudent 
speech,  I  call  it.  I  should  think  Mr.  Shears  had 
better  buy  his  shirts  of  the  '  circle,'  instead  of 
patronizing  that  self  conceited  widow !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  Mrs.  Twis.s,  with 
the  difterent  articles  of  clothing  I  see  scattered 
about  V  asked  Mr.  Wells,  politely,  as  he  passed 
through  the  room  about  tea  time. 

"  Why,  bless  your  heart,  sir,  we  sell  them,  and 
send  the  money  to  Dr.  Sprout,  who  takes  charge 
of  it,  and  when  he  gets  a  chance,  sends  it  to  the 
heathen." 

"  Who  is  Dr  Sprout  ?  I  never  heard  of  him," 
added  the  gentleman. 

"  It's  a  pity  you  don't  know  him,  for  he's  such 
a  handsome  literary  man,"  resumed  Mrs.  Twiss, 
with  enthusiasm.  "  He  came  in  one  evening, 
bousrht  a  book  mark,  and  talked  so  beautifully 
about  Timotheus,  Arabia,  and  the  cannibals, 
that  we  all  liked  him  at  once.  We  let  him  take 
all  our  funds  to  keep,  and  he  took  'em  grateful- 
ly, sir,  I  assure  you" 

"No  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Wells,  with  a  quiet 
smile.  "  But  how  much  do  you  earn  at  one  such 
meeting  as  this  V 

"  0  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less, 
though  generally  we  do  a  sight  of  work,"  an- 
swered the  lady,  plying  her  needle  all  at  once 
with  uncommon  rapidity,  as  an  exani|)le  of  their 
industry.  "  I  really  believe  I've  got  ns  many  as 
twenty-five  boy's  jackets,  and  as  many  ajjrons 
piled  up  at  home,  that  we've  made." 

"  Not  very  available  property,  I  fear,"  rejoined 
the  gentleman,  laughing. 

"  Well,  they  don't  seem  to  be  fetching  in  much 
just  now,  sir;  hut  we've  great  hopes  of 'em. 
Your  wife  thinks  we  shall  have  to  auction  'cm, 
I  liopc  not  though,  for  they'll  be  terribly  sacri- 
ficed, if  we  do." 

Mr.  Wells  seemed  in  an  observing  mood  ;  he 
heard  all  that  was  said,  and  noticed  nil  that  was 
done.     After  conversing  awhile  lnn;:ri-  «  ith  Mi-.-;. 


Twiss,  he  walked  away  just  fast  enough  to  hear 
the  following  remark  from  a  fat  personage  on 
his  left. 

"  Deacon  Grant's  wife  has  got  another  new 
silk  dress !  Anybody  would  think  her  husband 
was  made  of  money.  She  ought  to  think  more 
of  her  example,  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
church." 

"  How  did  you  find  out?"  asked  a  voice. 

"  0,  my  dress-maker  cut  it  for  her,  and  she 
told  me.  And  as  true  as  you  are  alive,  it  was 
made  with  six  flounces !" 

The  gentleman  stopped  to  hear  no  more,  but 
with  another  peculiar  smile,  left  the  room.  As 
it  was  the  most  convenient  way,  Mrs.  Wells  had 
concluded  to  "  carry  round  "  the  refreshments  ; 
and  as  the  cook  was  busy  making  tea  and  cut- 
ting cake,  Janet  offered  her  services.  Luckless 
Janet.  As  she  was  entering  the  room,  she 
tripped  her  foot  against  a  large  bundle  of  cloth, 
and  down  went  Janet,  and  two  dozen  nice  china 
plates,  breaking  the  latter  to  atoms.  This  un- 
fortunate accident  cast  a  damper  upon  the  spirits 
of  the  company ;  but  Mrs.  Wells  took  so  little 
notice  of  the  circumstance,  and  other  plates  being 
instantly  supplied,  the  ladies  began  to  sip  their 
tea  with  renewed  relish.  The  quantity  of  sand- 
wiches and  cake  which  disappeared  was  aston- 
ishing. An  observer  might  have  supposed  that 
some  had  deprived  themselves  of  both  breakfast 
and  dinner,  on  purpose  to  acquire  a  keener  appe- 
tite for  the  good  things  which  Mrs.  Wells  so  . 
generously  produced.  This,  however,  is  mere 
supposition. 

"  And  now,"  thought  Mrs.  Wells,  after  the  tea 
things  were  removed,  "we  shall  have  a  long 
evening  in  which  to  accomplish  a  great  deal. 
My  husband  must  see  nothing  to  prejudice  him 
still  more  against  '  sewing  circles.'  So  far,  alj 
hnd  gone  on  well,  except  the  trifling  accident 
of  the  plates  being  demolished." 

Her  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a  great 
bustle  witliin  the  parlor,  and  a  voice  exclaiming: 

"  He  is  choking !  he  is  choking  !" 

Throwing  open  the  door,  Mrs.  Wells  beheld 
Willie,  who  appeared  suffocating,  struggling  in 
the  arms  of  Miss  Ferris.  The  latter  seemed 
much  frightened,  and  was  alternately  exclaiming 
and  striking  the  child  upon  the  back,  as  if  to  as- 
sist him  in  dislodging  something  in  the  throat. 

"  Miss  Ferris  !  my  child !  O,  it  must  be  the 
croup !'  exclaimed  the  excited  mother,  rushing 
frantically  to  the  scene  of  action. 

"  Don't  rave  so,  Mrs.  Wells  ;  it  aint  the  croup. 
I've  just  examined  my  snufif  box,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  had  swallowed  my  snuff  bean  ;  at 
any  rate,  it's  missing,"  said  one  of  the  company, 
very  deliberately. 

"  Call  my  husband  ;  quick !"  screamed  Mrs. 
Wells. 

The  husband  was  soon  on  the  spot ;  and  as 
the  child  still  continued  to  cough  and  choke,  an 
emetic  was  administered  without  loss  of  time. 
Soon  the  frightened  mother  had  the  happiness 
of  seeing  him  eject  a  quantity  of  yellow  snuff, 
including  the  missing  "  bean."  The  operation 
evidently  relieved  him  greatly,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Janet,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions that  he  should  not  be  again  left  that 
evening. 

Willie  (who  had  just  begun  to  walk)  had  ta- 
ken advantage  of  the  momentary  absence  of  the 
girl,  made  his  way,  unperceived,  to  the  parlor, 
and  taken  possession  of  an  old  lady's  snuff  box 
and  its  contents  ;  as  she,  not  foreseeing  such  dis- 
astrous consequences,  had  thoughtlessly  placed 
it  in  a  chair  beside  her. 

But  more  trouble  was  in  store  for  Mrs.  Wells. 
In  tlic  hurry  ."ind  confusion,  some  one  had  over- 
turned a  table,  upon  which  stood,  burning,  a 
valuable  lamp.  This,  of  course,  was  broken  in 
its  descent,  scattering  the  glass  and  oil  in  every 
direction.  No  one  heeded  this  until  the  child 
was  removed,  when  an  examination  showed  that 
a  costly  table  cover,  several  valuable  books,  and 
two  silk  dresses,  were  irretrievably  ruined,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  injury  done  to  a  nice  Brussels 
carpet. 

Work  was  laid  aside,  conversation  flagged, 
and  the  suftVrers,  with  blank  faces,  made  prepa- 
rations for  an  early  departure.  As  nothing 
could  be  done  to  any  advantage  among  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  was  thought  best  to  postpone 
all  farther  efforts  on  that  occasion ;  and  the 
afternoon  that  began  so  hopefully  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Wells,  ended  in  vexation  and  mortification. 
Her  husband  wisely  refrained  from  any  observa- 
tions until  the  next  morning,  when  he  saw  her, 
with  elongated  countenp.ncc,  inspecting  her  dis- 
ordered parlors. 
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"  Well,  Mary,  are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tions V  he  smilingly  asked. 

"  I  have  given  my  word  to  answer  them,  and 
I  suppose  it  must  be  done,"  she  replied,  looking 
dejectedly  about  her. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  ask  how 
much  work  was  done  yesterday  !"  he  continued. 

"  Janet,"  said  Mrs.  Wells,  "  brirg  me  the  work 
that  you  took  from  the  tables  last  evening." 
The  girl  obeyed. 

"  Now  look  these  things  over,  and  tell  me  how 
many  articles  are  finished  among  them." 

Janet  tumbled  them  about  for  several  mo- 
ments, without  speaking. 

"  0  my !  what  stitches ! '  she  at  last  exclaim- 
ed. "  It's  lucky  these  are  for  the  heathen,  for 
nobody  else  would  wear  'em !" 

"  They  were  not  made  for  them  to  wear ;  they 
are  to  be  sold,  Janet.  But  is  there  none  finish- 
ed 1"  continued  her  mistress. 

"  I  don't  see  anything,  madam,  but  this  pillow- 
case; and  that  is  hemmed  wrong  side  out. 
Here's  a  shirt  about  done,  but  they  have  forgot 
the  shoulder  pieces  and  neck  gussets,"  replied 
Janet,  tossing  aside  uncompleted  pin  cushions, 
needle-books,  book  marks,  embroidery,  &c..  &e. 
"  And  as  true  as  I'm  alive !"  she  exclaimed,  hold- 
ing up  a  package,  "  here  is  a  lot  of  sandwiches 
and  cake  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth  ! ' 

"  Some  worthy  old  lady  forgot  it,  probably." 

Mrs.  Wells  colored,  bit  her  lips  and  was  silent. 

••  The  second  question  is,  who  has  been  bene- 
fited by  this  '  sewing  circle  V  "  he  resumed,  as 
Janet  left  the  room. 

"  I  should  judge  /  had  not,"  answered  his 
wife,  again  looking  dubiously  at  the  soiled  car- 
pet and  fragments  of  broken  glass. 

'•  Thirdly,  who  has  been  injured  V 

'•  It  seems  to  me  that  /  have  been  the  greatest 
sufferer." 

"In  one  sense  you  have,  and  in  another  you 
have  not,"  said  her  husband,  in  a  serious  tone. 
"  The  absent,  Mary,  have  been  injured  the  most. 
The  gossip  and  tattle,  which  most  of  the  people 
here  yesterday  indulged  in,  more  than  counter- 
balanced all  the  good  they  might  have  done.  I 
will  not  include  you  in  the  number,  for  I  trust 
you  would  not  sanction  the  slanderous  and  de- 
tractory remarks  against  those  who  did  not  see 
fit  to  join  your  society,  or  who  may  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  sensibly  and  fearlessly  on  the 
subject.  The  original  object  of  the  society  may 
have  been  a  good  and  commendable  one  ;  but, 
believe  me,  it  has  sadly  degenerated.  A  Chris- 
tian benevolent  spirit  must  actuate  its  members 
individually,  before  thty  will  succeed  in  doing 
good  collectively.  I  do  not  wish  to  judge  harsh- 
ly, but  I  think,  from  ray  own  observation,  that 
many  came  here,  not  from  a  desire  to  benefit 
others,  but  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  give  un- 
bridled license  to  the  tongue. 

"  Now  let  us  look  at  things  in  their  proper 
light,"  continued  Mr.  Wells,  as  his  wife  remained 
silent.  "  To  begin  with,  Janet  fell  and  broke 
two  dozen  plates ;  Willie,  in  her  absence,  appro- 
priated the  property  of  another  to  his  own  use, 
and  you  know  what  were  the  consequences.  A 
valuable  lamp  and  table-cover  were  destroyed, 
several  choice  books  badly  soiled,  besides  a 
breadth  of  carpeting  entirely  ruined.  Added  to 
this,  you  were  somewhat  out  of  temper,  fright- 
ened and  mortified,  and  your  guests  discomforted 
and  disappointed.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
of  any  consequence  was  accomplished,  and  what 
little  was  done,  was  done  badly ;  and  I  dare  say 
all  separated  with  mutual  feelings  of  discontent." 

Mr.  Wells  paused,  and  his  wife  looked  thought- 
ful. She  was  evidently  considering  the  subject 
with  an  unprejudiced  .mind;  and,  some  time 
after,  confessed  to  an  intimate  friend  that  she 
feared  she  had  mistaken  the  right  way  of  doing 
good.  She  was  convinced  tliat  true  charity 
seeketh  not  to  laud  her  good  deeds,  and  that  a 
quiet,  unostentatious  benevolince  was  far  more 
preferable.  Mrs.  Wells  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  the  discovery  that  "Dr.  Sprout," 
their  "  literary  "  treasun  r,  had  shown  his  "grat- 
itude "  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and 
decamped  with  the  funds  of  the  society.  It  be- 
came evident  to  her  that  the  object  of  th'ir 
"  sewing  circle ''  was  a  selfish  one,  that  many 
joined  it  to  gain  an  opportunity  to  talk  about 
their  neighbors,  the  courtships  and  marriages 
of  the  last  six  months,  those  in  prospective  for 
the  next  year,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  petty  scandal 
of  the  neighborhood,  rather  than  from  a  disin- 
terested desire  to  benefit  the  destitute.  We  need 
not  go  far  in  search  of  worthy  objects,  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  great  Lawgiver,  the  poor  are 
always  among  ii';. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  B.VLM  OF  (ilLIiAD. 

TO  MRS.  MARQARET  CAMPBKLL. 

BY  JAMES  CRDIKBHANK8,  JR. 

Has  neaven  thy  «un  of  hope  obBcured, 
And  shrouded  all  in  mortal  gloom  ? 

A  plaintive  voice  steals  from  yon  cloud. 
Once  mute  within  the  silent  tomb  ; — 

"  Thy  sorrows  and  thy  bitter  sifjhs 
Are  all  before  thy  Father's  throne ; 
I  send  my  arrows,  that  thou  may'st 
Exclaim — '  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done  I' 

"  Once  have  I  called,  again  chastised. 

That  thou  niighfst  humbly,  meekly,  fall 
Beneath  the  rod,  and  kiss  the  hand 
Of  Uim—  the  Saviour,  Lord  of  aJl 

"  Thy  friend.*^,  with  all  the  happy  throng, 
Their  many  conflicts  now  record  ; 
Here  they,  with  saints  and  seraphs  too. 
Sing  hallelujahs  to  the  Lord. 

'•A  little  longer  thou  shalt  wait, 

Till  thou  hast  done  with  all  below ; 
Then  rapturous  joys  shall  fill  thy  soul, 
"Which  angels  neither  feci  nor  know." 
New  Hair.n,  Ct.,  April,  1852. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  VERY  MAN. 

BY    THE    OLD    'UN. 

"  He  's  the  very  man — of  course  he  is !  How 
stupid  I  was,  not  to  think  of  him  before !" 

Such  was  the  exclamation  of  Harry  Minus,  a 
young  gentleman  of  "  refined  tastes,  expensive 
habits,  and  elegant  ideas,"  as  he  sat,  with  his 
feet  on  the  fender,  in  his  little  bachelor  apart- 
ment— a  four  pair  back  in  a  pleasant  and  salu- 
brious quarter  of  the  west  end  of  Boston.  He 
hadjust  thrown  an  unfinished  inch  of  Havana  into 
the  smouldering  embers,  and  wisdom  came  with 
the  last  whiff.  Harry  was  regarded  as  a  hand- 
some young  man,  though  he  was  slightly  used 
by  the  pace  he  had  gone  for  the  last  few  years. 
Still  he  was  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  was 
well  made  up  by  one  of  those  benevolent 
Schneiders,  who  "  exult  to  trust  and  blush  to  be 
paid."  But  he  was  now  in  rather  an  unenviable 
position.  "  Cards  had  tricked  him,  and  ill  for- 
tune cogged  the  dice."  His  landlady,  who  "  was 
a  poor  lone  woman,"  was  frequently  introducing 
the  subject  of  "  her  little  bill,"  which  was  fast 
swelling  to  the  proportions  of  a  "  big  bill,"  that 
threatened  to  knock  the  non-paying  lodger  in 
the  head. 

But  there  was  a  ray  of  hope  ;  another  widow 
— middle-aged,  it  was  true,  but  O,  adorable  in 
the  respectability  of  bank  stock,  and  dear  in  the 
amenities  of  real  estate.  Harry  had  made  her 
acquaintance,  and  some  progress  in  her  good 
graces.  She  liked  military  men  ;  and  Harry  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  militia.  He  some- 
times went  to  military  balls,  in  a  swallow-tailed 
blue  coat,  turned  up  with  buff.  But  then  the 
widow  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  Harry  could  not 
write  a  line. 

The  exultant  exclamation,  recorded  by  Capt. 
Minus  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  was 
prompted  by  his  remembering  that  he  had  a  friend 
in  the  literary  way  who  could  aid  him  in  a  laud- 
able scheme  of  passing  as  a  poet  with  the  widow 
Brown — "  done  brown,  she  will  be,  if  the  plan 
succeed.',"  thought  the  very  moral  young  man. 

A  call  on  Philctus  Crowquill  was  immediately 
made.  Philctus  inhabited  very  doubtful  lodg- 
ings in  the  neighborhood  of  Causeway  Street,  a 
classic  attic,  without  the  consolations  of  Beran- 
ger's  sky-parlor.  Philctus  had  commenced  life 
with  the  settled  purpose  of  making  himself  the 
Fonblanque  of  Boston ;  he  now  subsisted  on 
writing  pufts  for  quack  nostrums,  and  leading 
articles  for  the  "  very  young  ladies'  magazine." 
All  the  traditional  shabbiness  of  literature  was 
exemplified  in  his  surroundings. 

He  received  Capt.  Minus  with  "  distinguished 
consideration  ;"  and  very  readily  agreed,  lor  a 
small  consideration,  to  open  the  attack  on  the 
widow  with  three  or  four  sounding  stanzas. 
Plunging  his  pen  into  the  inkstand,  he  drove  it 
over  a  sheet  of  paper  at  a  2.40  rate,  and  soon 
finished  the  verses.  They  were  pronounced 
excellent. 

■  They  are  rather  good,  I  think,"  said  Crow- 
quill,  modestly.  "  Do  you  think  they'll  fetch 
the  widow  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  Minus,  emphatically. 

"  All  right,  my  boy,''  answered  Crowquill. 
"  Now  just  draw  your  chair  to  the  table,  and 
while  I  step  out  and  get  a  bite — I  haven't  eaten 
a  morsel  to  day, — you  can  copy  my  poem." 


"  Good !"  answered  Minus,  and  he  bent  to  the 
task. 

The  literary  gentle  an  had  not  been  gone 
more  than  five  minutes,  before  a  round  red  face 
was  cautiously  protruded  through  the  door,  and 
two  gray  eyes,  belonging  to  tlie  face,  took  a  keen 
survey  of  the  busy  occupant  of  the  room.  After 
the  face,  there  a])pcared,  successively,  a  red  ban- 
danna handkerchief,  a  stout  drab  coat,  a  thick 
stick,  and  a  pair  of  legs  and  feet  encased  in  cord- 
uroys and  cow-hide  boots,  constituting  an  animal 
of  the  genus  homo,  who  stealthily  approached 
the  table,  and  tapping  Cajjt.  Minus  on  the 
shoulder,  smiled  affectionately  and  familiarly 
upon  him,  as  he  turned  round  with  a  dramatic 
start  and  beheld  the  "  unbidden  guest." 

"  You're  wanted  down  there !"  said  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  thick  stick,  as  he  jerked  his  thumb 
in  the  direction  of  Levcrctt  Street  jail. 

Minus  knew  that  there  was  more  than  one 
writ  suspended  over  his  head ;  it  was  the  cause 
of  his  anxiety  to  possess  the  widow ;  and  he  re- 
cognized, without  difficulty,  a  sheriff's  officer. 
To  gain  a  little  time  was  all  he  desired,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  to  borrow,  for  a  brief  space,  the 
name  of  his  literary  friend. 

"  You've  made  a  mistake  this  time,  my  good 
fellow,"  he  said,  haughtily ;  "my  name's  Crow- 
quill." 

"  The  very  man  I'm  artcr — videlicet — to  wit," 
said  the  myrmidon,  displaying  the  writ. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Minus,  suddenly  correcting 
himself,  "  that  my  name's  Minus." 

"  Gammon  !"  said  the  officer. 

It  was  useless  to  resist.  Minus  was  taken  to 
the  lock-up,  vowing  vengeance.  On  the  way,  he 
encountered  a  friend,  who  volunteered  his  testi- 
mony as  to  Minus's  identity.  But  alas !  no 
sooner  was  he  released  than  another  officer,  the 
very  fac  simile  of  No.  1,  served  another  writing 
upon  the  wretched  young  man,  and  as  it  was  too 
late  to  procure  bail,  he  passed  the  night  in  dur- 
ance vile. 

The  next  day  he  despatched  a  note  to  Crow- 
quill, to  arrange  about  procuring  bail.  It  was 
answered  by  the  appearance  of  the  literary  gen- 
tleman in  person,  but  so  changed  that  his  friend 
recognized  him  with  difficulty.  He  was  clad  in 
a  new  suit  of  black,  and  looked  as  radiant  as 
Apollo  himself. 

"  Have  you  got  bail  !"  asked  Minus. 

"  I've  done  better — I've  paid  the  debt,"  replied 
Crowquill. 

"  My  dear  boy  !  where  did  you  get  the  means  f 
You've  got  no  money." 

"  My  wife  has  !" 

"  What !  are  you  married  ?" 

"Last  night,  my  boy!" 

"  To  whom  ?' 

"  The  widow  Brown !  Lord  bless  you !  I've 
been  courting  her  for  six  months.  She  liked 
soldiers,  but  preferred  poets.  She  said  you  were 
well  enough,  but  that  1  was  the  very  man.  Don't 
be  downcast.  There's  other  widows  to  be  had 
for  asking.  Come  and  dine  with  me,  for  this 
afternoon  we  start  upon  our  bridal  tour." 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
M.4RCH. 

BY  MRS.   M.   W.    CnBTIB. 

March  is  here,  never  fear. 
He  will  sigh,  then  will  die 
"When  the  wing  of  the  spring 
Soundeth  near. 

Winter 's  o'er,  and  his  roar 
When  he  died,  echoed  wide, 
And  his  bi*eath,  lost  in  death, 
Comes  no  more. 

March  is  here,  though  'tis  drear, 
Chasing  frost,  where  'tis  lost. 
When  the  wing  of  the  spring 
Soundeth  near. 
Scituate,  Mass.,  April,  1852. 


*   ^  *  ^   > 


nE.\IJl\G  WITH  A  SIIVGER. 

The  original  Zerlina  of  the  opera  was  Signo- 
ra  Bondini,  daughter  of  the  manager.  In  re- 
hearsing that  part  of  the  finale  of  the  first  act 
where  she  is  seized  by  Don  Giovaimi,  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  getting  her  to  scream  in  the 
right  manner  and  place. — It  was  tried  repeated- 
ly, and  failed.  At  Icngtli,  Mozart,  desiring  the 
orchestra  to  repeat  the  piece,  went  quietly  on 
the  stage,  and,  awai'ing  the  time  that  slie  was  to 
make  the  exclamation,  grasped  her  so  .suddenly 
and  so  forcibly  that,  really  alarmed,  she  shrieked 
in  good  earnest.  He  was  now  content.  "  That's 
the  way,"  said  he,  praising  her  ;  "  you  must  cry 
out  just  in  that  manner.'' — Holmes's  Mniioirs. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  LAKDLORD'S  DAUGHTER. 


BY  KARY  A.  WOOD. 


Love  's  of  a  strangely  open,  simple  kind, 
And  thinks  none  sees  it.  'cause  itself  is  blind. 


Here 's  a  health  to  the  landlord's  pretty  daughter, 

That  tendcth  the  tible  so  well ; 
Though  she  fill  my  glass  with  sparkling  water, 

Not  with  the  foaming  ale. 

Here  's  a  health  to  the  lassie. 

Her  bodice  all  laced  with  ribbon  so  neat, 

Uer  apron  so  white  and  so  clean  ; 
Wrought  sandals  upon  lier  delicate  feet. 

She  beareth  herself  like  a  queen. 

Here  '.^  a  health  to  the  lusie. 

Her  eyes  are  as  blue  as  the  blue  harebell, 
Her  cheeks  like  the  cherry  ripe  red ; 

Uer  smile  is  too  sunny  for  word  to  tell, 
And  the  hair  falls  in  curls  from  her  head. 
Here 's  a  health  to  the  l<i£sie. 

Ah  I  little  knoweth  the  landlord's  daughter 
The  thoughts  that  within  me  did  swell, 

^Vhen  she  titled  my  glass  with  sparkling  water, 
Refusing  the  foaming  ale. 

Here  s  a  health  to  the  lassie. 

I  learned  the  lesson,  0  landlord's  daughter, 

Ye  taught  it  me  full  well  ; 
I  love  better  now  the  sparkling  water. 
Than  I  ever  did  the  ale. 

Here  's  a  health  to  the  lassie. 
Andover,  Mass.,  April,  1852. 


INFLCEiVCE  OF  WCtlEN. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sentiments  and  of  the 
social  virtues,  is  solely  dependent  upon  women. 
As  the  mother  of  man.  she  is  then  the  source  of 
all  human  power  and  dignity.  If  she  is  weak, 
one  wlio  will  yet  be  strong  is  nurtured  in  her 
lap.  If  she  is  prescribed  to  the  possession  of 
noble  sentiments,  and  a  sphere  of  household  ac- 
tion, she  can  yet  transfuse  her  sentiments  into 
one  who  will  bear  them  abroad  to  the  world. 
What  is  the  man  of  action  but  the  delegate  of 
thoughlful  woman  ?  Where  is  barbarity  most 
inveterate  and  debasing,  but  where  woiiian  is 
most  debased  ?  One  trembles  to  contemplate 
the  situation  into  which  society  has  been  wrested 
through  the  illegitimate  assumptions  of  man,  as 
the  representative  of  brute  force.  He  has  de- 
nuded woman  of  her  responsibility  as  an  agent 
of  progress,  and  has  destroyed  her  moral  gran- 
deur, with  her  liberty  and  equality.  Sent  to  be 
a  companion  and  guide,  she  has  been  made  a 
nonentity.  Constituted  with  a  mind  equal  to 
man's  in  every  rcs])cct,  perhaps,  superior  in  the 
gentler  attributes,  she  has  been  hitherto  treated 
as  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Mussulman  were  true. 
Young  men  seldom  attempt  to  engage  in  serious 
or  instructive  conversation  in  promiscuous  as- 
semblies ;  they  seemed  to  have  studied  inane 
twaddle  and  frivolous,  disgnsting  repartee,  that 
they  might  insult  the  intellect  and  perpetuate 
the  subjugation  of  women. — 3Irs.  NichoU. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
CANTICO  TO  WAgHIIVGTOIV. 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  CANDIDO  CHLANCl. 

BT   OWEN   0.  WARRin. 

Angel  of  freedom. 

Thou  that  hast  striven 
With  us  for  glory, 

And  victory  given ; 
Thou,  sainted  spirit. 
Godlike  in  merit. 
Whose  gifts  we  inherit, 

Hear  us  from  heaven ! 

Fame  tell  the  story. 
Till  time  grow  hoary. 
Of  thy  pure  glory. 

Thou  mad'st  us  free. 
Time  our  love  never 
From  thee  shall  sever, 
Live  thy  name  ever. 
Live  liberty  I 
New  York,  April,  1852. 


LA.N'GUAGE. 

Language  is  the  amber  in  which  a  thousand 
precious  and  subtle  thoughts  have  been  safely 
embedded  and  preserved.  It  has  arrested  ten 
thousand  lightning  flashes  of  genius,  which,  un- 
less fixed  and  arrested,  might  have  been  as 
bright,  but  would  have  also  been  as  quickly 
passing  and  perishing  as  the  lightning. — Trench 
on  the  Study  of  Woids. 

. «  ^^^  I 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

0I;R  HEARTS. 

BY   GEORGE   W.   DDNOAY. 

Old  ocean's  waters  never  rest. 

Forever  tides  come  and  depart, 
Like  life  waves  in  the  human  breast. 

And  life  tides  in  the  human  heart. 

The  wailing  wind  and  moaning  sea. 
And  clouds  that  weep  down  silver  showerf, 

Are  emblems  of  the  p.assions  we 
Find  in  these  sobbing  breasts  of  ours. 
Boston,  Mass.,  April,  1852. 


The  more  a  man  knows  the  less  he  is  apt 
to  talk — discretion  allays  his  heat,  and  makes 
him  coolly  deliberate  what  and  where  to  speak. 
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THOMAS  MOOBE. 

Herewith  we  present  a  striking  portrait  of 
Thomas  Moore,  whose  poetical  writings  have 
had  a  world-wide  f  elebrity.  The  liquid  sweetness 
of  his  numbers  has  been  a  marvel,  and  has  won 
a  way  for  them  wherever  glowing  and  burning 
sentiment  can  be  appreciated.  Late  foreign  in- 
telligence announces  the  death  of  this  distin- 
guished bard,  at  his  private  residence,  Sloperton 
Cottage,  February  26.  He  was  in  his  72d  year. 
The  sad  event  had  long  been  anticipated.  He 
had  for  several  years  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
mental  imbecility  more  melancholy  than  death. 
Moore  was  born  May  28,  1780.  His  father  was 
Garrett  Moore,  a  tradesman  of  Dublin.  He  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  early  age 
of  fourteen.  In  1800,  he  published  his  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Odes  of  Anacreon,"  and  in  1801,  a 
collection  of  amatory  poems,  which,  in  his  later 
years,  he  much  regretted.  Moore  visited  the 
United  States  in  1803,  and  in  1806,  published  a 
volume  in  which  he  lavished  ridicule  and  censure 
upon  America.  A  full  volume  of  his  songs  was 
published  in  1813,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by 
several  similar  volumes.  "Lalla  Rookh,"  the 
most  beautiful  production  of  his  genius,  was  pub- 
lished in  1817.  This  splendid  poem  struck  a 
new  key,  and  poured  forth  a  dazzling  flood  of 
gorgeous  Eastern  iUustration  and  imagery.  Ori- 
entalists could  not  understand  how  such  a  poem 
could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  had 
never  ridden  on  an  elephant,  or  reclined  beneath 
a  palm-tree;  while  the  extraordinary  mingling 
of  glittering  pageantry  with  a  lulling,  luscious, 
luxurious  warmth  of  idea,  took  by  storm  the 
dazzled  brains  of  the  British  public.  After  the 
literary  triumph  of  "Lalla  Rookh,"  Moore  went 
twice  abroad  ;  the  first  time  with  the  poet  Ro- 
gers, the  second  with  Lord  John  Russell,  when 
he  proceeded  to  Genoa,  and  at  Venice  visited 
Lord  Byron,  with  whom  his  friendship  continued 
unimpaired  till  death  divided  them.  Returning 
from  Rome,  Moore  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris, 
and  resided  there  till  1822.  He  produced  at  this 
time  "  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  and  the  "  Fa- 
bles of  the  Holy  Alliance."  In  1825,  Moore  ap- 
peared as  a  prose  writer.  The  "  Life  of  Sheri- 
dan "  was  his  first  biography.  That  of  '■  BjTon," 
infinitely  superior  to  the  other,  came  out  in  1830  ; 
and  the  following  year  he  published  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald."  Besides 
these  biographical  efforts,  Moore  wrote  more 
than  one  controversial  and  historical  work. 
In  later  days,  Moore   occasionally  contributed 


PORTRAIT    OF   THOMAS    MOORE,   THE    IRISH    POET. 


squibs,  with  much  of  the  old  sparkle,  on  passing 
events  of  the  day,  principally  to  the  columns  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle.  It  is  also  known  that 
he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  a  diary  of 
his  life,  when  unhappily  he  had  to  experience 
the  lot  that  had  before  befallen  another  genius 
of  Ireland — Dean  Swift ;  darkness  came  down 
upon  that  brain  so  long  and  so  brightly  lit  by 
the  fires  of  wit  and  fancy.  Of  late  years  the 
poet's  existence  was  but  physical,  so  that  his  de- 
parture brought  the  less  of  sorrow  with  it.  The 
wife  of  the  poet,  who  is  described  as  a  lady  of 


great  accomplishments  and  lovely  character,  is 
;tll  living.  She  received  fiom  the  queen,  in 
March,  1851,  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  "in  consideration  of  the  literary  mints 
of  her  husband  and  his  infirm  state  of  health." 

Soon  after  his  coming  hack  to  England,  in 
1822,  Moore  settled,  in  graceful  retirement,  at  a 
cottage  called  Sloperton,  a  view  of  which  is  given 
below,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  beautiful 
demesne  of  Bowood,  the  seat  of  his  ever  con- 
stant friend — the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Here 
he  passed  the  greater  portion  ot  the  rest  of  his 


life  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  the  charm  and 
delight  of  them  all.  Lord  Lansdowne  will  be 
forever  associated  with  the  fame  of  Moore,  as 
are  Glencaim  with  that  of  Burns,  and  South- 
ampton with  that  of  Shakspeare.  The  cottage 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  country,  and 
though  itself  buried,  as  it  were,  in  an  ordinary 
thickly  wooded  lane,  branching  oflf  to  the  left  from 
the  high  road,  about  two  miles  from  Devizes, 
on  the  way  to  Chippenham,  yet  from  its  upper 
windows,  as  well  as  from  its  garden,  enjoys 
peeps  through  the  trees  into  lovely  scenes. 

The  Kew  York  Mirror  thus  prettily  notices 
the  death  of  this  gifted  bard  : — "  We  cannot  part 
with  the  melodious  soul  of  Moore,  without  otter- 
ing something  in  the  way  of  tribute  to  his  me- 
mory. For  more  than  fifty  years  the  songs  of 
the  lamented  poet  have  filled  the  world  with 
music,  and  warmed  the  hearts  of  millions  into 
emotions  of  love,  patriotism,  and  devotion. 
Wherever  the  English  language  is  known — in 
the  loneliest  cabin  of  the  wilderness,  in  the  fore- 
castle of  the  ship  upon  the  remotest  ocean,  the 
Swan  song  of  Erin  vibrates  in  the  plaintive  and 
musical  verse  of  Moore.  And  not  only  in  his 
native  tongue  are  his  poems  sung  and  remem- 
bered. His  "  Melodies "  are  translated  into  Lat- 
in, Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Russian,  German, 
and,  if  we  may  credit  Dr.  Luttrell,  even  into 
Persian.  The  "  Canadian  Boat  Song,"  both  the 
words  and  the  music  of  which  were  composed 
by  the  poet  while  listening  to  the  chanting  of 
his  boatmen  as  they  rowed  him  down  the  Ottawa, 
still  echoes  along  the  banks  of  that  beautifiil 
river,  charming  the  traveller  of  his  weariness, 
and  beguiling  the  boatman  of  his  toil.  Moore 
had  the  advantages  of  high  education,  good 
health,  and  a  comfortable  home,  with  a  mother 
who  was  literally  his  guardian  angel.  She  saved 
him  from  the  vortex  of  1798,  when  Emmet  and 
others  of  his  college  companions  sacrificed  their 
young  lives  upon  the  altar  of  liberty.  Moore 
was  not  only  successful  as  a  poet,  but  fortunate 
as  an  author.  He  began  publishing  very  early, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  we  believe,  and  before 
reaching  twenty-three,  he  was  the  acknowledged 
song  writer  of  the  world.  Farewell  to  thee, 
Anacreon  Moore !  The  sparkling  eye  is  closed ; 
the  melodious  voice  is  mute  ;  the  sweet  harp  of 
Erin  is  hung  upon  the  willows.  But  who  can 
forget  the  rich  legacy  of  song,  left  us  to  '  lighten 
our  pathway  of  pain ;'  and  cheer  us  in  '  the 
stilly  night,'  with  the  remembered  'light  of 
other  days!'" 


ItKIOKB'g    COTTAUR,     AT    KI.Ol'KKION,     DKVI/.KS,    KNOI.ANH 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Proprietob. 

MATDRIN   M.   BALLOU,   Bditob. 

COISTEIMTS  OF  OCR  NEXT  NUMBER. 

"  Th^  Social  Parfy,  or  Miss  Deborina  Fitz  Jones,"  a 
Btory.  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Orne. 

"  The  Secret  Benefactor,"  a  story,  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  LovER- 
nco. 

"  An  Indian  Sketch,"  by  N.  B.  Hall. 

"  The  Last  Pawn,"  a  fltorv,  by  (jEO.  Canning  IIill. 

"The  Grave  of  Albert  L ,"  lines,  by  Mrs.  M.  B. 

Heneaqe. 

"  Life  hath  sunny  spots  for  Thee,"  verses,  by  Mrs.  R.  T. 
£LT>RRraE. 

"  The  Dying  Girl  to  her  Mother,"  lines,  by  Miss  Eilgn 
Smith. 

'•  An  Invocation  to  Art,"  verses,  by  E.  CnRTiss  IIine, 
U.  S.  N. 

"  Hope  for  Ilungary,"  lines,  bv  S.  H.  IRQALLS. 

"  The  Water,"  verses,  by  H.  Halcyon. 

"Lines,"  by  II.  D.  Keynclds. 

"  Madeline,"  verses,  by  ^V.  A.  Fooa. 

"  Our  Baby,"  linus,  by  C.  S.  Kyser. 

"  To  Male,"  verses,  by  Charles  M.  Fenlet. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  very  fine  view  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Cemetery,  giving 
an  exact  representation  of  this  beautiful  "city  of  the 
Bilent." 

A  view  of  Queen  Victoria's  Royal  Drawlng-Rooms,  at  St. 
James'  Palace.  First,  a  brilliant  scene,  giving  the  Tapes- 
try Chamber. 

Second,  the  elaborate  and  elei*antly  decorated  apart- 
ment, known  as  Queen  Anne's  Room. 

Third,  the  spacious  and  splendid  apartment  which  forms 
the  Ante  Drawing-Room. 

And  fourth,  a  scene  represeDting  the  Presentation  Cere- 
mony to  the  Royal  Prince,  in  her  Majesty's  Drawing- 
Room. 

A  large  and  very  spirited  picture  representing  Miss  E. 
Kimbi-rly  as  Isabella,  in  the  Fatal  Marriage. 

A  capital  picture  of  Lol  i  Montez,  as  she  lately  appeared 
at  the  Howard  Athen.fum,  Boston,  in  her  favorite  char.ic- 
ter  of  Mariquita,  in  the  Carnival  of  Seville.  A  large  and 
very  fine  picture. 

A  picture  giving  a  correct  view  of  the  Burmese  Costume, 
with  Koad  and  Pagoda,  at  Mopoon. 

Also  a  Tillage,  in  the  Burmese  Province  of  Tenasserim. 
A  very  beautiful  scene. 

And  a  third  illustration  in  connection  with  the  above, 
giving  another  specimen  of  Burmese  Costume  and  Road, 
in  Maulmein. 

An  accurate  and  very  beautiful  picture,  giving  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  ruins  of  the  Tremont  Temple,  destroyed 
by  fire  a  few  days  since.  The  engraving  presents  the  Tre- 
mont front  in  perspective  with  our  office,  which  was  also 
in  great  danger  by  the  catastrophe. 


OUR  AGENT,  CINCINNATI. 

Having  appointed  Mr.  A.  C.  Bagley,  No.  121, 
Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  our  agent  for 
that  city,  ■we  desire  to  commend  him  to  our 
friends  and  the  public,  as  a  thorough  business 
man,  prompt  and  agreeable  to  deal  with.  Mr. 
Bagley  will  have  always  on  hand,  at  his  depot, 
"  Gleason's  Pictorial "  and  the  "  Flag  of  our 
Union,"  at  wholesale  and  retail,  and  will  supply 
any  and  all  demands  for  these  papers,  as  well  as 
for  any  of  our  publications,  bound  volumes  of 
the  "  Pictorial,''  novelettes,  etc.,  etc. 


Basket-Making. — Considerable  attention  is 
beginning  to  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  basket 
willow  in  the  United  States.  The  annual  im- 
portation of  the  article  into  our  country  amounts 
to  85,000,000,  and  this,  large  as  it  is,  does  not 
satisfy  the  consumption.  The  supply  is  derived 
from  France  and  Germany  mainly,  and  costs 
here  from  $100  to  $130  per  ton  weight. 


Gleason's  Pictorial  Drawinq-Room  Companion,  is  the 
name  of  a  weekly  paper  published  in  Boston,  by  F.  Glea- 
BOn.  There  have  been  many  attempts,  heretofore,  made 
to  establish  an  illustrated  paper  in  this  country,  but  they 
have  all  been  unsuccessful,  because  the  proprietors  have 
lacked  either  enterprise  or  capital  to  carry  them  on  ;  but 
Mr.  Gleason  seems  to  possess  a  good  shar.*  of  both,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  putting  his  pnper  on  a  firm  basis  in  the 
short  space  of  one  year.  Mr.  Gleason  dispenses  his  money 
liberally,  both  for  literary  matter  and  illustrations,  and 
his  paper  is,  in  reality,  what  its  title  purports,  a  "  Draw- 
ing lloom  Companion." — .Saratoga  Whig. 


Significant. — In  Italy,  at  Cagliari  and  Sas- 
sari,  there  have  been  collisions  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  rulers  ;  in  Cagliari,  the  edict  against 
masquerades  caused  an  outbreak,  which  resulted 
in  a  concession  of  the  privilege  of  masqueing 
being  made  to  the  people. 


Caution. — ^Never  trust  to  those  who  solicit 
your  confidence,  for  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten, 
you  will  be  betrayed. 


*     ^m^     t 


Texas. — There  are  now  forty-one  newspapers 
published  in  Texas. 


THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 

The  origin  of  this  art,  more  important  in  its 
effect  on  the  human  mind  and  on  society  than 
any  other  that  has  ever  been  practised,  is  in- 
volved in  the  profoundest  obscurity.  Some 
writers  refer  to  so  remote  a  period  as  that  of  the 
building  of  Babylon,  and  contend  that  the  let- 
ters on  the  bricks,  formed  upon  the  supposed 
site  of  that  city,  were  impressions  from  relief 
engravings,  precisely  similar  to  our  types.  We 
know  that  the  ancients  employed  stamps  to  print 
labels  for  various  articles,  one  of  these,  in  stone, 
by  means  of  which  the  Roman  oculist  printed 
the  labels  of  his  medicines,  being  still  in  exist- 
ence in  a  collection  at  London  ;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that,  had  the  ancients  possessed 
the  art  of  paper  making,  the  process  of  Faust 
would  have  been  anticipated  by  many  centuries. 
It  is  asserted  that  engravings  were  made  upon 
wood,  and  impressions  taken  therefrom,  as  early 
as  1285;  and  Earl  Spencer  exhibited  an  impres- 
sion of  a  wood  block  bearing  the  date  of  1423. 

The  early  missionaries  to  China  thought  they 
found  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  art  of 
printing  from  wood  blocks  as  early  as  far  back  as 
fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  only 
process  of  printing,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
was  from  wood  blocks,  and  was  performed  in 
the  following  manner :  A  page  of  manuscript, 
written  on  transparent  paper,  was  fastened,  face 
downwards,  to  the  surface  of  a  wood  block,  and 
then  engraved  ;  the  letters  being  left  in  relief, 
and  the  page,  when  finished,  exhibiting  exactly 
the  appearance  of  a  page  of  stereotype,  and  was 
employed  in  the  same  manner.  This  accounts 
for  the  variety  of  characters  observed  in  the 
wood-block  books,  because  each  sculptor  or 
scribe  had  some  peculiarity  of  his  own. 

The  impressions  from  these  blocks  were,  of 
course,  exact  fac  similes  of  manuscript,  and  sold 
as  manuscript,  the  deception  being  aided  by  their 
being  printed  on  one  side  of  the  page  only,  the 
back  of  each  page  being  burnished  to  remove 
the  indention,  and  frequently  two  pages  pasted 
together.  The  expense,  however,  for  engraving 
the  blocks  for  each  separate  book  was  so  great, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  time  occupied,  that  neces- 
sity (that  venerable  mother  of  invention)  led, 
about  the  year  1450,  to  the  improvement  of  cast- 
ing separate  movable  metallic  types.  More 
than  one  city  claimed  the  honor  of  this  inven- 
tion, but  the  rivalry  has  now  been  reduced  to 
two.     Either  Haarlem  or  Mentz  originated  it. 

It  seems,  however,  to  us  that  to  Mentz  belongs 
the  palm,  and  the  discovery  was  made  by  Peter 
Schoeffcr,  the  assistant  of  John  Faust,  and  that 
the  celebrated  Bible,  known  as  the  "Mentz  Bible 
without  date,"  was  the  first  important  specimen 
of  printing  with  movable  metallic  types,  and 
w^hich  was  executed  by  Gutemburg  and  Faust 
between  the  year  1450  and  1457.  This  Bible 
was  so  admirably  executed  that  it  is  said  it  was 
fully  equal  to  the  average  English  printing  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  was  executed  in  black 
letter  (the  modern  Gothic,)  and  imitated  the  best 
manuscripts  of  the  scribes  with  the  most  perfect 
success.  Faust  sold  the  copies  as  manuscripts, 
and  supplied  the  demand  for  them  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  evident  they  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  the  pen,  and,  to  save  himself  from 
the  charge  of  dealing  in  magic,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  his  secret  known  to  the  world. 

After  this,  printing  presses  multiplied  rapidly, 
and  in  the  year  1500,  they  were  in  operation  in 
upwards  of  two  hundred  towns  and  cities.  The 
extraordinary  elegance  of  the  execution  of  these 
early  presses  has  induced  the  belief  that  the  art 
must  have  been  practised  secretly  long  before  its 
nominal  discovery,  and  this  conjecture  is  the 
only  means  of  accounting  for  the  mechanical 
perfection  of  this  early  press  work. 

The  style  of  printing  degenerated  very  fast, 
instead  of  improving,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  took  a  sud- 
den start,  and  has  continued  improving  until  it 
has  now  apparently  reached  the  acme  of  typo- 
graphical elegance. 


Our  Minister  at  London. — Mr.  Lawrence, 
the  American  Minister,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
dined  with  Queen  Victoria  on  the  2d  ultimo. 


Emigrants. — A  company  has  been  organized 
at  Louisville,  who  design  emigrating  to  Texas. 


)  ^  ■  ^  > 


QuERT. — Did  you  ever  know  the  gout  cured 
by  wearing  golden  slippers  1 

Foolish  Fellow. — lie   was  short  of  news 
who  told  that  his  father  was  hung. 


1.0W  RATES,  ETC. 

Cheap  rates  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
go-ahead  age.  The  price  of  any  given  article, 
almost,  that  can  be  referred  to,  being  fifty,  sixty, 
and  even  seventy  per  cent,  less  at  pre.sent  than 
it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Among  the  strong  illus- 
trations of  this  fact  is  that  of  the  present  rates 
of  letter  postage  all  over  the  world,  a  plan  that 
is  not  yet  quite  perfected.  In  this  country,  great 
advancement  has  been  made;  but  we  have  not 
yet  got  a  "  Penny  Postage,"  which  a  majority  of 
the  readers  of  this  article  will  live  to  see  and 
reap  the  advantage  of; — this  advantage,  too, 
will  not  only  redound  to  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  but  to  the  pecuniary  benefit,  ultimately, 
of  the  national  treasury. 

A  movement  is  at  present  on  foot  in  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  govern- 
ment a  still  further  reduction  of  the  rates  charged 
for  carrying  letters.  By  an  "  Ocean  Penny  Pos- 
tage "is  meant  the  single  service  of  transport- 
ing a  letter,  weighing  under  half  an  ounce,  from 
any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  any  port 
beyond  sea,  for  one  penny.  The  former  reduc- 
tion in  the  inland  postage  was  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  such  excellent  results,  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  much  hesitation  about  adopting 
the  regulation  alluded  to.  The  same  argument 
applies  to  the  United  States.  In  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  resolutions  have  lately  been  in- 
troduced in  favor  of  an  essential  reduction  of 
the  rates  of  ocean  postage. 

This  is  the  principle  as  applied  to  the  postage 
of  letters.  The  same  may  be  true,  also,  as  itre- 
gards  railroad  fares  and  the  cost  of  transatlantic 
passages  and  freight  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
One  can  travel  to-day,  by  land,  from  Boston  to 
New  Orleans,  for  what  it  cost  forty  years  ago  to 
make  a  trip  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  ac- 
tually perform  the  journey  in  a  less  period  of 
time !  and  from  Boston  to  New  York  he  may  go 
for  what  his  "  bread  and  cheese  "  used  to  cost 
him,  and  sleep  the  whole  distance,  making  the 
trip  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

But  we  see  the  matter  is  being  agitated  of 
raising  the  railroad  fare  on  some  of  our  northern 
routes,  and  the  rates  of  charges  for  transporta- 
tion of  freight,  because,  it  is  gravely  said,  the 
business  does  not  pay.  Let  us  tell  the  president 
and  managers  of  these  roads  that  raising  the  cost 
of  travel  upon  these  routes  will  never  make  the 
pay  any  better ;  they  will,  by  that  means,  de- 
crease immensely  their  business,  and  prevent 
that  growth  of  trade  upon  which  they  must  rely 
for  a  profitable  income.  People  who  talk  of 
raising  the  rates  of  fare  on  travel,  in  these  days, 
are  behind  the  times. 


«  ^ » ^  > 


Antique. — At  a  late  Presidential  reception  at 
Washington,  a  distinguished  lady  from  the  Em- 
pire State  (the  widow  of  the  late  illustrious  De 
Witt  Clinton,  who  is  now  for  the  first  time  in 
Washington),  wearing  the  high  crowned  cap  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  like  the  last  cocked  hat  of  the 
revolution,  worn  by  President  Munroe,  excited 

great  interest. 

<  —  ■  ^  > 

Mr.  George  Clark  has  presented  us  with  a 

lump  of  <iuaitz,  glittering  with  the  gold,  which  he 

picked  up  in  California.     It  does  not  look  quite 

good  enough  to  eat,  l)ut  it  does  almost,  and  we 

are  none  the  less  obliged  for  the  gift. 


Beauties  of  Monarchy. — The  autocrats  of 
fashion  in  Europe  have  issued  a  decree,  interdict- 
ing the  wearing  of  white  vests  by  their  subjects. 
The  decree  says,  that  only  ballet  singers,  ser- 
vants, and  showmen,  should  wear  them. 


<  ip« ^  > 


Persevering. — Mr.  Henry  Grinnell  has  again 
offered  his  vessels  to  the  government,  for  another 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  He  will  fit  them 
out  himself  as  before,  but  asks  to  be  furnished 
with  officers  and  men  from  the  navy. 


Remember  this. — The  man  who  would  .shoot 
a  bird  at  this  season  of  the  year  should  live  on 
husks,  and  sleep  on  a  plate  of  thorns  with  his 
back  bare. 


Silver  Coin. — Congress  proposes  to  pass  a 
law  adding  seven  per  cent,  alloy  to  silver  coin, 
to  prevent  its  exportation.  Also  to  issue  three- 
dollar  gold  pieces. 

Musical. — We  learn  from  Galignani's  (Paris) 
Messenger,  that  Thalberg.  the  great  pianist,  is 
about  to  start  for  America  on  a  musical  tour. 


FcNNT. — Eagles  are  beginning  to  be  coined 
from  "  golden  opportunities." 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Church,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Board- 
man  to  Miss  Amanda  M.  Bateman. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Jeremiah  E.  Newcomb,  of 
Eastport,  Me  ,  to  Mi«s  Sarah  E  Smith. 

By  Kev.  Dr.  Neale,  Capt.  James  H.  Clark,  of  Rocbeater, 
to  Miss  Maria  P.  Benson,  of  Middleboro',  Mass. 

By  Kev.  Dr.  Stow.  .Mr  Jasper  P.  3Ioore  to  Miss  Emma  S. 
Colburn,  of  ('harlest^wn,  Vt. 

By  liev.  Mr.  Kirk,  Kev,  Leon  Pilatte,  of  Paris,  France, 
to  Miss  .lulia  P.  Whittemore. 

By  Kev.  Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  William  F.  Lawrence  to  Ulaa 
Temple  S.  Blish. 

At  Charlpstown.  by  R*v.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  John  J.  Ed- 
mands  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Kimball. 

At  Milton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tcele,  Mr.  Nathan  Grossman,  Jr. 
to  Miss  Mary  A.  Babcock. 

At  Salem,  Mr.  Charles  II.  P.  Saunders  to  Miss  Harriet  C. 
Parrott ;  ('apt.  .loseph  Osgood  to  .Miss  Mary  A.  Emerton. 

At  Danvers,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Braman,  Mr.  Moses  U.  Uale,  of 
Newbury  port,  to  Miss  Clarissa  A.  Preston. 

At  ^outhboro',  by  Itev.  Mr.  Curtis,  Rev.  Baxter  Newton, 
of  Leverett,  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Curtis. 

At  Midilicboro',  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thacher,  Mr.  Harrison 
Thrasher,  of  Taunton,  to  Miss  Betsey  A.  llartwell. 

At  WofL-ester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tillotson,  Mr.  Ualsey  L. 
Fletcher  to  Mi^s  Elizabeth  K.  Morse. 

At  AVest  Springfield,  Mr.  Oscar  Hitchcock,  of  Buckland, 
to  Mi.s.s  Mary  A.  Ward. 

At  Chatham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Livesey,  Mr.  D.  W.  Edwards, 
of  Falmouth,  to  Miss  Mebitabie  F.  Hamilton. 


^r?_^v. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  William  C.  Glover,  44  ;  Mi.ss  Maria  Ed- 
gerly,  14;  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Titconib,  of  Newhuryport,  33 ; 
Mrs.  Almira  Turner,  38  ;  Miss  Jiliza  A.  Murphy,  18 ;  Miss 
Gni-e  A.  Hill.  5ti;  Mr.  t'orbet  Ludington,  Wi  \  Mrs.  Sarah 
AVarren,  67  :  Mrs.  Ernestina  Boyden.  23;  Mr.  George  Mel- 
zard,  73  ;  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Jacobs,  li8. 

At  Ko.xbury,  Mrs.  Marcella  A.  Conant,  27. 

At  Charlestown,  Mr.  Joseph  Small,  23. 

At  Medtbrd,  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Foster,  'iA. 

At  Hrighton.  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Arnold,  42. 

At  Newton,  Mr.  Ileman  Bassett,  67. 

At  Dedham,  Miss  Hannah  M.  Fisher,  23. 

At  Scituate  Harbor,  Mr.  Eli  Jenkins,  84. 

At  Ashland,  Mrs.  Rachel  N.  Whitney,  70. 

At  Worcester,  Mr.  John  D.  Snow,  28. 

At  Manchester,  Mrs.  Lydia  G.  Mar.'.ters,  86. 

At  Springfield,  .Mr.  David  Taft,  67. 

At  Bri.stol,  N.  11.,  Kev.  Daniel  O.  Morton,  63,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  that  place. 

At  Portland.  Me  ,  Mrs.  Mary  Dresser,  56;  Mrs.  Dorcas 
Bruster,  of  Buxt'tn,  80 

At  Keunebunk,  Me  ,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bourne,  50. 

At  Providence,  K.  I.,  .Mr.  Hartford  Tingley,  66 ;  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Sables,  of  Gloucester,  R.  1.,  65. 

At  Kntield,  Ct.,  Mr.  J.  Lorman,  37. 

At  New  Yoik,  Mr.  John  Doggelt,  Jr.,  45. 

At  Antwerp,  Mrs.  Joanna  O.,  wife  of  Capt.  J.  E.  Scott, 
master  of  .'^hip  Adelaide  .Metcalf,  of  Boston. 

On  hoard  soip  Leopard,  between  Singapore  and  Calcutta, 
Mr.  Joseph  Jackman,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  23. 


— AND — 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art, 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  ATTTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  newe ;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.     Kach  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objects,  current  I'Veiits  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  nianuerw,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  aceurat*;  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenerj',  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  num'Tous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fich  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  foni  oi  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  It, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  Itcontains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.     It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  origi- 
nal miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  morality,  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  its 
combined  excellencies. 

TEEMS:  $2  00  PER  VOLUME. 
OR   $4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

INTARIABLI    IN   ADVANCE. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
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per  year. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  COT  IIV  THE  VALE. 

BY  THOMAS  E.    HILL. 

Down  in  tlie  vale,  'neatli  the  evergreen's  sliade, 
Tlie  pride  and  star  of  tlie  fairy-lilse  glade, 
It  stands  in  its  beauty,  and  angel-like  there, 
Are  gathered  together  the  loved  and  the  fair. 

Go,  gaze  on  that  scene  of  loveliness  bright. 
The  home  of  the  gifted — liome  of  delight ; 
And  there  thou  wilt  learn  that  talent  and  worth 
Claim  oft  seclusion  as  home  of  their  birth. 

There,  pictured  as  fair  as  the  poefs  dream, 
Are  pictures  selected  from  life's  bright  stream  ; 
And  soft,  luring  music,  borne  by  the  gale, 
Makes  paradise-like  that  bright,  sunny  vale. 

The  song  of  the  songster,  the  rippling  stream. 
Reflecting  in  beauty  the  bright  sunbeam  ; 
The  winding  vine,  and  the  floweret  fair, 
Tou  will  always  meet  in  your  visit  there. 

0,  that  cot  in  the  glen,  where  music  and  song 
While  long,  bright,  sweet  hours  of  life's  time  along ; 
'T  will  live  in  remembrance  on  life's  rough  soil. 
The  home  of  my  hope—  that  cot  in  the  vale. 
Londonderry,  Vt.,  April,  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

A  COUNTRY  WIFE. 

BT    GEO.   CANNING    HILl.. 

The  Miss  Calkins — or,  as  they  were  some- 
times wont  to  call  themselves,  the  Misses  Cal- 
liins — were  two  young  ladies,  who  never  omitted 
to  congratulate  themselves  that  they  lived  "  in 
town."  Tliis  more  particularly,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  anything  that  ever  came  from,  or  vv'cnt 
to  tlie  country.  The  Old  Bailey  could  not  cer- 
tainly be  a  worse  place,  in  their  fancy,  than  was 
the  expanse  of  territory  that  stretched  beyond 
the  walls  of  their  pent-up  streets.  Nothing,  they 
religiously  believed,  ever  came  to  much  in  the 
country;  and  nobody  ever  was  anything,  who 
happened  to  live  out  of  town. 

They  were  not  even  endowed  young  ladies, 
the  two  Misses  Calkins,  cither  in  point  of  come- 
liness or  gentle  breeding.  They  were  lankish, 
muddy  complexioncd,  and  had  little  grace  to 
spare  in  their  manners.  Their  social  situation, 
too,  was  somewhat  peculiar,  and  might  possibly 
have  been  altogether  responsible  for  the  unset- 
tled and  decidedly  inconsistent  character  of  their 
demeanor.  They  affected  refined  society,  and 
kept  the  cheapest.  Yet  in  doing  as  they  did, 
they  offered  just  patronage  enough  to  the  latter 
class,  to  assure  them  that  they  were  capable  of 
vastly  superior  social  achievements. 

They  shuddered  to  think  that  Miss  Barstow 
— the  lady  who  had  just  arrived  from  New  York, 
with  an  inherited  fortune — should  chance  to  see 
a  rustic  cousin  mount  their  steps ;  and  could 
have  gladly  laid  hold  of  his  very  respectable 
ears,  and  with  main  strength  drawn  him  into  the 
hall,  if,  by  that  means,  their  mortification  might 
have  been  spared  them.  They  never  dared  to 
speak  of  an  acquaintance  in  the  country  to  Mr. 
Heidenseik,  the  wholesale  merchant,  who  had 
two  or  three  times  called,  for  fear  the  horrid  syl- 
lables might  jar  on  his  delicate  ear.  And  yet 
this  fastidiousness  did  not  betray  itself  in  any- 
thing else.  They  had  only  laid  their  ban  on 
the  land  that  wasn't  duly  taxed  by  a  municipal 
corporation.  It  hardly  mattered  what  a  man 
was,  after  proving  that  he  was  at  least  mediocre, 
provided  only  ho  lived,  moved  and  had  his  being 
"  in  town."  A  green  grocer,  in  town,  was  far 
before  a  gentleman  from  the  country. 

And  so  they  deluded  themselves.  They 
thought  country  life  must  be  so  much  mixed  up 
with  stables,  and  horses,  and  cattle,  and  ploughs ; 
yet  they  lived  almost  directly  opposite  a  livery 
stable  themselves,  and  thought  nothing  of  the 
inconvenience  such  a  neighborhood  would  cer- 
tainly offer  to  well-bred  and  at  all  sensible  coun- 
try people.  Everything  in  the  country  was  so 
very  vulgar — they  never  thought  of  the  word 
without  unconsciously  turning  up  their  noses. 
And  between  vainly  cBceping  after  society  in 
town  and  cutting  it  dead  in  the  country,  the  two 
sisters  Calkins  made  a  pretty  miserable  life  of 
it.  They  could  neither  raise  themselves  to  a 
high  bench,  nor  settle  themselves  comfortably 
down  in  a  low  one.  And,  always  in  a  ferment 
lest  people  should  wrongfully  interpret  their  so- 
cial opinions,  or  mistake  in  respect  to  their  social 
position,  they  were  at  heart  looked  down  upon 
by  one  class,  and  hated  by  the  other. 

For  all  this,  however,  Mr.  Caleb  Calkins  was 
quite  another  sort  of  person.  lie  laughed  at 
bi>   sisters,  when   they  did   not  vex   him;  and 


when  they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  do  that, 
he  was  ungallant  enough  to  retort  upon  them 
his  own  and  other  people's  opinions  of  their 
very  fastidious  notions.  Mr.  Caleb  Calkins  rare- 
ly split  hairs  with  anybody.  If  he  had  an  opin- 
ion, any  one  could  have  it  for  the  asking.  And 
among  other  opinions  that  had  become  a  part  of 
the  warp  of  his  character,  he  really  believed  that 
all  country  people  were  not  fools  or  clowns. 
And  as  to  vulgarity  of  manners,  he  always  said 
that  there  was  vastly  more  of  it  in  town  than 
you  could  find  anywhere  in  ten  mile  circuits 
about  the  country.  He  thought  that  simplicity 
and  honest-heartedness  always  insured  gentle 
behaviour,  whether  the  intellect  had  been  highly 
cultivated  or  not. 

In  this,  as  in  almost  all  other  things,  Mr.  Ca- 
leb Calkins  was  unlike  his  sisters.  Their  influ- 
ence over  him  was  exceedingly  small,  and  they 
went  the  wrong  way  to  work  to  enlarge  it ;  they 
protested,  and  he  reasoned ;  they  taunted,  and 
he  stung  ;  they  put  on  airs,  he  maddened  them 
with  clever  lidicule.  No  armor  of  theirs,  that  he 
could  not  pierce  with  his  arrows.  Yet  to  them 
Caleb  was  totally  invulnerable. 

He  drove  up  to  the  stable  one  day,  in  an  airy 
little  one-horse  carriage,  and  jumped  out  upon 
the  ground.  Taking  his  valise  from  the  vehicle, 
he  proceeded  to  cross  the  street  to  his  fathers 

house. 

"  There's  Caleb !"  muttered  Susan,  who  was 
the  elder  of  the  two  sisters.  The  tone  in  which 
the  syllables  were  given,  was  nothing  by  the 
side  of  the  sour  look  that  curdled  in  her  counte- 
nance. 

"  Where  do  )'0u  suppose  he's  been  V  muttered 
Charlotte,  in  reply. 

"  Been !  Been  off  into  the  country,  of  course !" 
said  Susan,  laying  a  contemptuous  stress  on  the 
word  country,  that  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  got  up  of  its  kind. 

"To  worship  at  the  shrine  of  some  rustic 
belle,"  returned  Charlotte. 

"  Yes ;  do  you  think  he  can  ever  be  cured  of 
his  nonsense?  Do  you  believe  there's  any  hope 
of  him?" 

"I'm  sure.  I  don't  know,"  answered  Charlotte. 
"I  hope  he's  not  going  to  mortify  us  with  his 
country  belle  !  I  think  he  might  not  do  just  as 
he  does.  Why,  he  knows  he  could  wait  on  al- 
most any  young  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  and 
yet  he  prefers  to  go  off  and  hunt  up  some  rustic 
bsauty.     I  wonder  he  will  do  so." 

"'Tis  strange,'  rejiined  Susan;  "  but  I  don't 
know  how  we  are  to  help  it.  And  he's  so  obsti- 
nate, too !  You  might  as  well  try  to  turn  a 
stone  in  its  opinion  !" 

"  I  know  it,"  chimed  in  Miss  Charlotte. 

"  I  only  wish  he  knew  how  his  own  sisters  felt 
about  his  visiting  such  people." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  returned  Charlotte.  "  That  I 
do,  indeed!" 

"  But  even  that  might  have  no  effect  upon 

him." 

"  Just  as  likely  as  not.' 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Susan,  recovering  her 
usual  spirits,  "  I  am  going  to  tell  him  myself 
what  a  fool  he  is  making  of  himself;  and  how 
he  is  mortifying  his  own  family.  If  he  don't 
care  for  the  feelings  of  his  sisters,  then  he  can't 
live  over  and  above  happily  with  his  wife." 

"But  do  you  knoic  that  he  is  off  courting?" 
inquired  the  not  yet  satisfied  Charlotte. 

"Know  it?"  replied  Susan.  "Who  is  there 
that  doesn't  know  it  ?  Haven't  I  been  question- 
ed about  it  by  Miss  Sawyer,  and  had  it  thrown 
in  my  face  by  Miss  Thompson,  and  been  obliged 
to  confess  it  to  Miss  Norton  ?  And  aint  there 
a  hundred  others  who  would  be  glad  to  see  us 
brought  do'wn  by  just  such  a  thing  as  that  ? 
Just  the  thought  of  it — of  Caleb's  marrying  a 
country  girl !  Why,  it's  absolutely  prejiosterous ! 
lie  must  be  out  of  his  head  !' 

"  Something  must  be  the  matter  with  him," 
ac<juicsced  Miss  Charlotte,  playing  with  her 
dangling  curls. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  object  of  their  earn- 
est animadversion  came  into  the  room.  To  sec 
him,  one  would  very  naturally  have  thought  it 
quite  questionable  whether  hccould  even  mortify 
such  girls  as  his  sisters.  There  was  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  him  and  them,  even  in  the  mat- 
ters of  outward  appearance.  They  might  have 
been  rather  a  little  proud,  than  ashamed  of  him. 

"  So  you've  got  back !"  exclaimed  Susan,  tak- 
ing care  to  direct  her  eyes  to  another  corner  of 
the  room. 

"  Yes,  got  back,"  said  he.  "  How  do  you  all 
do?" 

"  It's  of  precious  little  consequence  to  you,l 
should  think,  how  we  do,  or  how  we  feel " 


"  Why,  what  now  ?  What's  on  the  docket 
now  ?"  inquired  he,  jiausing  in  the  exploring 
circuit  he  was  making  over  the  room. 

"  Wliat'B  the  matter !"  replied  Susan,  as  she 
caught  the  burning  eyes  of  Charlotte,  "  matter 
enough,  I  should  think!  You've  got  back  from 
one  of  your  country  excursions  I" 

"  Yes,  safe  and  sound,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  testily  chimed  in  Susan. 

"And  is  it  for  that,  that  you  feel  so  bad?"  he 
asked,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  fun,  yet  his  brain 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  difficulty. 

"  Caleb,"  exclaimed  she,  "  you  know  what  I 
mean  !" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  believe  I  do,"  he 
calmly  replied. 

"  It's  the  talk  your  visits  into  the  country 
make,  that  mortifies  us  so.  We  might  be  some- 
body, if  '  twasn't  for  being  pulled  back  by  just 
such  things  as  this  1  Nobody  will  visit  us,  and 
we  can't  be  asked  anywhere,  if — " 

"  If  I  take  a  ride  out  into  the  country  occa- 
sionally !"  interrupted  Caleb.     "  Ha  !  ha  !" 

"  You  needn't  laugh  about  it,"  ventured  Char- 
lotte.   "  It  doesn't  make  us  laugh." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha !"  again  rung  from  his  clear 
pipes.  "  You  will  be  cut  off  from  all  society,  if 
I  indulge  in  a  turn  in  the  country !  What  an 
idea  !" 

"  Country  people  are  vulgar,"  said  Susan,  with 
emphasis  ;  "  and  when  people  know  that  our  ac- 
quaintance lies  among  them,  they  will  have  no 
more  to  do  with  us." 

"No,  that's  what  they  wont,"  added  Charlotte. 

"  I'm  grieved  to  the  heart  about  it,  really," 
said  Caleb,  affecting  uncommon  seriousness. 
"  I'm  really  grieved  about  it — I  wouldn't  be  the 
means  of  denying  you  the  benefits  of  really  good 
society,  girls,  for  something  of  a  consideration  : 
for  I  don't  honestly  think  you  can  well  do  with- 
out them." 

The  girls  looked  at  him  as  if  they  could  have 
gladly  delivered  him  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 

"But  I've  got  a  bit  of  news  for  you,"  continued 
he,  with  the  utmost  nonchalance;  "  I'm  going  to 
be  married !' 

"  Married  !"  shrieked  Susan,  holding  up  both 
hands. 

"  Married !"  repeated  Charlotte,  rolling  up  her 
eyes  to  the  wall. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  word,"  returned  Caleb.  "  I 
was  going  to  invite  you  both  to  my  wedding ; 
but  you  couldn't  stand  by  and  see  your  brother 
throw  himself  away,  by  marrying  a  young  lady 
from  the  country !" 

"  Are  you  really  going  to  be  married  to  a  vul- 
gar country  girl?"  asked  Susan,  rising. 

"  Yes." 

"  A  country  girl  ?"  exclaimed  Charlotte,  like- 
wise rising. 

"  Yes." 

Susan  hurried  from  the  room,  without  another 
syllable.    Her  face  was  burning  crimson. 

Charlotte  followed  her  in  extreme  haste. 

"  Good-by  !"  shouted  Caleb,  after  them. 

They  responded  by  a  vigorous  slam  of  the 
door  only. 

"Now  they  shall  be  cured  of  this  nonsense," 
soliloquized  Caleb,  "  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
They  know  nothing  as  yet  of  the  name  of  my 
wife — how  odd  that  word  sounds  to  me,  to  be 
sure  ! — and  I  wont  enlighten  them.' 

And  Caleb  was  quite  as  good  as  his  word. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  month  after  this  very  delight- 
ful incident,  or  episode,  that  the  two  Misses 
Calkins,  while  sitting  together  in  their  parlor, 
one  afternoon,  heard  the  door-bell  ring,  and  saw 
a  boy  deliver  a  billet-doux  to  the  girl  who  an- 
swered the  bellpuU. 

It  was  an  invitation  for  the  two  sisters  to  at- 
tend a  social  party  at  the  house  of  Miss  Mary 
Broad,  on  the  following  Thursday  evening. 
Such  delight  as  they  were  in,  can  only  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  are  in  similar  social  cir- 
cumstances. They  tried  to  recall  the  few  times 
when  they  had  been  thrown  into  the  society  of 
Miss  Broad  ;  and  thought  of  the  trifling  atten- 
tions she  had  ever  vouchsafed  to  them  on  such 
occasions.  They  felt  sure  that  their  prospects 
were  now  looking  up  ;  even  in  spite  of  the  igno- 
miny their  brother  Caleb  insisted  on  bringing 
upon  them.  An  invitation  to  the  house  of  Mary 
Broad  ! — it  was  across  the  threshold  of  the  best 
society  in  town.  They  were  about  equally  di- 
vided in  their  minds  between  gratitude  for  the 
billet,  and  downright  astonishment  at  its  being 
sent  at  all.  But  there  was  no  mistake  in  the 
superscription.  It  was  for  them — for  the  Misses 
Susan  and  Cliarlotte  Calkins. 


Thursday  evening  ushered  them  into  the  bril- 
liantly lighted  parlors  of  Miss  Broad,  to  whom 
they  lost  no  time  in  paying  most  obsequious  at- 
tention. Their  eyes  were  bedazzled  with  the 
brilliancy  of  the  scene.  It  was  vastly  more  than 
they  had  dared  to  hope ;  and  the  sisters  Calkins 
were  most  sanguine  girls,  too. 

They  moved  about  in  the  crowds,  almost  un- 
noticed and  unknown.  Yet  they  were  not  the 
persons  to  stand  long  upon  such  trifles  as  that. 
They  introduced  themselves.  They  abhorred 
prudishness,  so  they  said  ;  and  the  other  extreme 
was  the  one  they  adopted. 

"  There's  Caleb  !"  exclaimed  Charlotte. 

"  Well  done  !"  replied  Susan. 

"  I  didn't  know  he  was  to  be  here  !" 

"Nor  I,"  said  Susan.  "I  wonder  how  that 
happened  ? ' 

Caleb  was  there,  and  alone  just  at  the  moment 
they  spied  him.  Their  eyes  were  drawn  from 
him,  however,  by  the  sight  of  a  most  lovely 
female,  who  had  just  then  passed  them,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  Miss  Mary  Broad.  Both  were 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  unknown  to  them. 
They  remarked  the  uncommon  beauty  of  the 
stranger  lady,  and  simultaneously  wondered  who 
she  could  be.  They  observed  tliat  she  received 
very  much  of  the  attention  of  all  parties,  and 
were  not  a  little  chagrined  to  see  their  own 
brother  Caleb  conversing  with  her  with  quite  a 
confidential  air.  They  wondered  how  he  could 
be  acquainted  with  her;  and  a  thousand  times 
envied  him  his  privilege.  If  the  Misses  Calkins 
were  apt  to  be  taken,  as  people  say,  with  any- 
thing, it  was  with  new  and  pretty  faces.  Caleb 
knew  it,  and  enjoyed  their  fcverishness  to  the 
utmost.  He  underwent  no  little  exertion,  too, 
in  shunning  contact  with  them  during  the  whole 
evening.  At  midnight,  or  not  very  far  from 
that  hour,  Caleb  entered  the  parlor  of  his  own 
residence.  His  sisters  were  already  there,  dis- 
cussing the  evening's  experience. 

"  Caleb  !'  protested  Susan,  in  a  very  tender 
and  grief- stricken  tone,  when  he  opened  the  door 

"  Wei),  what?"  asked  he,  seating  himself. 

"  Why  couldn't  you  show  your  sisters — your 
own  sisters — a  little  attention,  this  evening  ? 
There  we  knew  nobody;  and  you  were  enjoying 
yourself  with  Mary  Broad  and  her  friend — " 

"  Who  was  that  lady  ?"  interrupted  Charlotte. 

"  Yes,  who  was  she  ?"  echoed  Susan. 

"  I  believe  she  is  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Miss 
Mary's,"  replied  Caleb,  "who  is  at  present  visit- 
ing there." 

"  But  where  is  she  from  ?  and  what  is  her 
name  ?"  persisted  Susan. 

"  She  is  from  the  country,  girls,"  said  Caleb, 
triumphantly.  "  Her  name  is  Martha  Allen. 
And  in  less  than  a  month  she  will  be  Mrs. 
Caleb  Calkiks!' 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
SONG. 

BT  KENNETH   SINCLAIB. 

I  lang  hae  lo'ed  thee,  lassie, 
An'  wi'  a  love  that  *s  true  ; 

For  thou  'rt  sae  bonnie,  lassie, 
A'  wi'  thy  e'en  o'  blue. 

But  my  love  I  ne'er  hae  tauld, 
My  tongue  it  w.as  too  weak  ; 

An"  thy  look  was  ever  cauld, 
And  sae  1  darena  speak. 

Night  an'  day  I  think  o'  thee, 
I  canna  wark  or  sleep  ; 

Alas  !  there's  naething  left  to  me, 
But  for  to  sigh  an'  weep. 

Syne  be  my  dearie,  lassie, 

0,  be  my  bonnie  wife  ! 
For  thee  I  lo'e,  sweet  lassie, 
Far  mair  than  light  or  life. 
Baltimore,  Mil.,  April,  1852. 


SIKGILVR  TRICK. 

An  Indian  sword  player  declared  at  a  great 
public  festival  that  lie  could  cleave  a  small  Ihne 
laid  on  a  man's  palm  without  injury  to  the  mem- 
ber: and  tlic  general  (Sir  Charles  Napier)  ex- 
tended his  right  hand  for  the  trial.  The  sword- 
player,  awed  by  his  rank,  was  reluctant,  and  cut 
the  fruit  horizontally.  Being  urged  to  fullil  his 
boast,  he  examined  the  ])nlm,  said  it  was  not  to 
be  cxiierimentcd  upon  with  safety,  and  refused 
to  proceed.  The  general  tlicn  extended  his  left 
hand,  wliich  was  admitted  to  be  suitable  in  forjrr  ; 
yet  the  Indian  still  declined  the  trial,  and  when 
])rcssed,  twice  waved  his  thin  keen  edged  blade 
as  if  to  strike,  and  twice  withheld  the  blow,  de- 
claring he  was  uncertain  of  success.  Finnllv  ho 
was  forced  to  make  trial,  and  the  lime  fell  open, 
cleanly  ilividcd— the  edge  of  the  sword  had  just 
marked  its  jiassagc  over  the  skin  without  draw- 
ing a  drop  of  blood. — Sir  Charhs  Napier's  Ad- 
ministration in  Scinde. 
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AlV  ARCTIC  KXPLORER. 

The  Salina  Advertiser  states,  that  Dr.  Rae,  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  service,  arrived  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  from  Pembina,  by  Dog  Train,  on  the 
14th  of  February,  on  his  way  to  England,  to  re- 
port to  his  government  the  result  of  his  search 
for  the  missing  Expedition  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin. He  left  Bear  Lake  fa  point  within  the  Arc- 
tic circle)  near  the  last  of  April,  1851 — returned 
to  Copper  Jlinc  River,  .lune  10th,  having  trav- 
elled about  1000  miles,  300  of  which  had  never 
been  previously  surveyed.  The  highest  point 
attained  in  this  direction  was  latitude  79  1-2  de- 
grees, longitude  119.  He  then  descended  the 
Copper  Mine,  traced  the  coast  of  Victoria's 
Land,  eastward  and  north,  to  longitude  101  de- 
grees, latitude  70  1-2  north — returning  thence  to 
the  Copper  Mine,  August  18 — ascended  that 
river  to  Athabasca,  thence  by  snow  shoes  to  Ked 
River  Colony.  No  trace  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
was  found.  The  Esquimaux  had  no  intelligence 
of  him,  and  had  never  seen  white  men  before. 
Game,  especially  reindeer,  was  found  in  abun- 
dance. 


THE  BURMESE  WAR. 

An  English  paper  says  that  "  broadsides  of 
cannon  balls  and  volleys  of  bullets  have  passed 
between  Burmese  stockades  and  British  vessels 
of  war  ;  some  hundreds  of  the  enemy  have  been 
killed  and  wounded. — Commodore  Lambert  has 
declared  the  rivers  of  Burmah  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade ;  all  the  foreigners  in  Rangoon,  in- 
cluding several  Americans,  abandoning,  for  the 
most  part,  their  property,  have  sought  refuge  on 
board  the  British  vessels  in  the  river,  except 
some  fifty  or  sixty  unfortunate  persons,  whose 
dilatoriness  in  escaping  gave  time  to  the  Bur- 
mese authorities  to  throw  them  into  prison  ;  in 
short,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  second  Bur- 
mese war  has  commenced."  This  intelligence 
has  arrived  just  in  time  to  enable  our  govern- 
ment to  enlarge  the  powers  of  Com.  Perry,  in 
his  visit  to  the  Japanese  Islands. 


A  SAD  STORY. 

The  True  American  mentions  the  appearance 
in  Trenton,  of  a  man  who  has  just  been  released 
from  the  State  Prison,  after  serving  a  term  of 
twenty  years.  During  this  time,  the  march  of 
improvement  has  been  so  rapid,  that  almost 
every  vestige  of  all  that  was  familiar  to  him  then 
has  been  swept  away.  Cities  and  towns  have 
grown  up ;  railroads  and  telegraphs  have  been 
established ;  the  ocean  is  navigated  by  steam,  in 
short,  almost  everything  which  to  us  appears  old 
and  void  of  novelty,  must  appear  strange  and 
wonderful  to  him.  He  entered  his  cell  of  8  by 
10,  a  young  man,  and  comes  out  with  the  marks 
of  age,  and  the  stamp  of  ignominy  upon  him. 


Increase, — Thirty  years  ago  the  late  James 
Amory  purchased  a  tract  of  land,  situated  be- 
tween the  Sixty-third  and  Seventy-third  streets, 
New  York,  containing  about  si.xty-three  acres. 
For  this  tract  he  paid  $4400.  Within  the  past 
month,  this  property  has  been  sold  at  auction, 
having  been  divided  into  nearly  1000  lots,  and 
the  purchase  money  amounts  to  a  trifle  over 
$800,000, 


4      ^»  ^     » 


Slave  Trade. — A  letter  from  Matanzas,  da- 
ted 23d  ult,  says,  "  The  American  brig  Hanover 
landed  800  slaves  on  the  island  a  short  time  be- 
fore, having  been  brought  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  Hanover  was  fitted  out  at  the  port 
of  New  York. 


*  ^  ■  ^  > 


Consecration  or  a  Stnagogue. — The  new 
Synagogue,  congregation  Oshabe  Shalom,  situ- 
ated in  Warren  street,  between  Elliot  and  Tre- 
mont  streets,  was  consecrated  on  Friday  of  last 
week. 


FisHT. — The  Boston  Bee  says,  "The  teacher  of 
a  school  of  fish  informs  us  that  shad  and  salmon 
will  soon  perch  themselves  on  the  benches  of  our 
market  with  a  good  'eel  of  com  /)/rtc«-ancy.  We 
smelt  it." 


Honor. — Dr.  Hitchcock,  of  this  city,  has  had 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery  by  the  Dental  College  of  Ohio,  at  the 
late  Commencement. 


I      ^  w  ^      > 


First  Play  in  Boston. — The  first  play  ever 
performed  in  Boston  was  in  1C5G — and  bv  an 
engine.  It  was  free,  and  went  off  well.  No- 
thing diij  about  it. 


F,THER  Discovert. — A  law  suit  is  likely  to 
grow  out  of  it. 


UloTi0ibe   (Kiatljcringa. 

A  horticultural  society  has  been  organized  in 
New  York  city. 

The  Hungarians  in  Iowa  have  sold  out  their 
claims  at  New  Buda,  and  will  leave  for  Texas. 

The  Union  Bank  of  New  Orleans  have  recov- 
ered ^iJOjOOO  against  the  McDonough  estate. 

Why  is  love  like  a  fire  ?  Because  it  bums 
brightest  when  everything  around  is  dark. 

The  Salem  Register  says,  pear  and  peach  buds 
have  been  blasted  by  late  cold  weather. 

The  stores  of  John  Smith  and  John  Currier 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  Iteadfield,  Maine,  last 
Monday  week. 

Mr.  Epcs  Sargent's  Standard  Speaker  with 
an  original  Treatise  on  Oratory  and  Elocution, 
is  now  before  the  public. 

John  C.  Dunn,  comedian,  is  reported  to  have 
been  washed  overboard  and  drowned,  while  en 
route  from  New  Y^ork  to  California. 

Accounts  from  Pernambuco  report  the  yellow 
fever  decreasing.  About  one-fourth  of  those 
attacked  died. 

The  law  against  the  circulation  of  foreign 
small  notes  in  Delaware,  goes  into  operation  on 
the  first  of  May.     The  penalty  is  $10. 

A  watch  consists  of  992  pieces ;  23  trades 
and  probably  215  persons  were  employed  in 
making  it. 

The  Eagle  Hotel  at  Concord.  N.  H.,  is  to  be 
rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  S35,000,  and  is  designed  to 
be  the  best  hotel  in  the  State. 

In  Col.  Bigler's  yard,  in  Sacramento  city,  may 
be  seen  a  beautiful  tree,  with  nutmegs  upon  it, 
in  nearly  a  ripe  state. 

On  Sunday  week,  during  a  fracas  in  New 
York,  a  man  named  Wanl,  from  Memphis,  shot 
another  named  Schabel,  killing  him  instantly. 

The  first  duel  in  New  England  was  fought  by 
two  servants,  with  a  sword  and  dagger, — Neither 
of  them  was  killed,  but  both  were  wounded. 

It  is  stated  that,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  over 
S8000  worth  of  guano  has  arrived  at  Seaford, 
Delaware,  for  the  use  of  farmers  in  that  vicinity. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachu- 
setts, on  Tuesday  week,  passed  the  following : 
"  Aliens  maj'  take,  hold,  transmit  or  convey  real 
estate. '     This  is  a  short  bill. 

The  Western  papers  generally  speak  of  the 
unusual  amount  of  breadstuffs  and  grain  on 
hand,  waiting  the  opening  of  inland  navigation, 
for  transportation  to  market. 

Mrs.  Brinkerhof,  residing  in  the  outskirts  of 
Detroit,  was  killed  on  the  17th  ult.,  by  a  gun 
shot  by  some  person  unknown.  The  house  was 
robbed  of  some  82  5  in  cash. 

The  late  Ephraim  Ilolbrook,  of  New  Y'ork, 
after  providing  liberally  for  his  relations,  be- 
(lueathcd  the  balance  of  his  estate,  about 
$300,000,  to  charitable  and  religious  purpo,ses. 

An  English  newspaper  states,  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  has  received,  in  reward  for  his 
services,  from  the  British  government,  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars, 

A  calf,  with  neither  fore  or  four  legs  has  been 
born  in  Tiverton,  R,  I.;  in  the  region  where  the 
fore  legs  are  usually  found,  there  are  no  stumps, 
protuberances,  or  processes,  whatever. 

Confectionary,  of  a  new  kind,  such  as  is  fla- 
vored by  the  various  fruits,  is  pronounced  very 
injurious  to  health,  by  Prof.  Mapes.  It  contains 
poisonous  acids. 

The  ladies  of  Bangor,  Me.,  gave  a  Levee  in 
that  city,  on  Thursday  evening,  last  week,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor — at  which  $501  were  col- 
leated,  and  handed  over  to  the  city  missionary. 

A  letter  from  Havana  announces  that  Count 
Moraiol  has  not  been  appointed  Captain  Gene- 
ral, to  succeed  Concha,  as  the  queen  refuses  to 
accept  the  latter's  resignation. 

Partridges  in  great  numbers  have  been  cooped 
up  in  Maryland,  for  the  sake  of  letting  them 
loose  in  the  spring,  thereby  preserving  the 
game. 

Joseph  Cartan,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Dundalk  (Ireland)  Democrat,  has  been  arrested 
at  the  order  of  the  British  government  for  pub- 
lishing a  scries  of  seditious  libels. 

They  are  catching  shad  and  herring  very 
abundantly  in  the  Potomac.  The  shad,  how- 
ever, sell  for  75  cents  a  pair,  and  the  herring  for 
25  cents  a  bunch. 

The  St.  Louis  papers  mention  a  snag  in  the 
Mississippi  River,  at  Bainl)ridge,  which  has  re- 
cently sunk  three  steamboats  and  crippled  a 
fourth,  and  is  still  as  good  as  new. 

The  Virginia  Central  Railroad  was,  on  Mon- 
day, the  15th  ult,  opened  to  Woodville,  eight 
miles  beyond  Charlott.sville,  One  hundred  and 
five  miles  are  now  finished. 

The  East  Bostonians  are  taking  measures  for 
the  erection  of  a  spacious  and  elegant  public 
hall,  such  as  they  have  for  some  time  much 
needed. 

The  Panama  Echo  says,  that  no  m.an  desiring 
to  go  to  California,  should  have  one  cent  less 
than  $250  after  arriving  at  Chagres,  even  for 
travelling  in  the  cheapest  style. 

Fifty  miles  of  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad, 
from  the  junction  to  Gortlonsville,  are  about  to 
be  laid  with  a  T  rail.  No  road  in  the  country 
needs  it  more. 

The  United  Service  Gazette  understands  that 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  English  government 
to  replace  the  regiments  ordered  homo  from 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 


foreign   iHtecellang. 

Another  batch  of  political  prisoners  had  ^^^^ 
Havre  for  Cayenne. 

The  anning  of  the  fortifications  of  Paiis,  at 
last  accounts,  was  proceeding  actively. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Life  of  Marlbo- 
rough, by  Alison,  is  ,spoken  of  by  the  British 
press  in  terms  of  high  praise. 

Accounts  from  Athens  of  Feb.  17,  state  that 
all  the  Poles  of  distinction  resident  there  have 
been  ordered  to  leave  the  country. 

Orders  have  been  given  not  to  admit  into  the 
French  territory  any  of  the  Poles  expelled  from 
Athens. 

The  London  Times  announces  the  failure  of 
Ritchie  Bros,  connected  with  the  West  India 
trade— liabilities  between  £50,000  and  £100,000. 

A  work  by  M.  Guizot,  on  Corncille  and  his 
Times,  is  announced  in  London.  It  is,  however, 
but  a  translation  or  new  edition  of  a  work  of 
old  date. 

A  copious  biography  of  Stephen  Girard  is  in 
course  of  publication  in  a  weekly  journal  in 
Paris,  La  ,^emaii>e.  It  is  written  by  a  French 
resident  of  Philadelphia. 

The  health  of  ex-Secrctary  Walker,  now  in 
Liverpool,  is  said  to  be  such  as  to  excite  the 
liveliest  apprehensions  for  his  life.  He  is  con- 
fined to  his  bed  at  Rycgate,  near  Brighton. 

A  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Plymouth  of  the 
12th,  announces  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Bos- 
phorus,  Penzance,  with  news  of  the  termination 
of  the  war  at  the  Cape  and  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  Kaffirs. 

From  Switzerland  the  report  of  the  settlement 
of  the  troul)Ies  with  France  is  confirmed  ;  and  it 
is  understood  that  Switzerland  substantially 
agrees  to  all  that  France  demands,  namely,  the 
expulsion  of  the  refugees. 

The  birth-day  of  Washington  was  celebrated 
at  Naples  in  an  appropriate  manner.  In  the 
evening,  a  brilliant  fete  was  given  by  Mr.  Morris, 
U,  S,  Charge,  Among  the  guests  were  Peter  C, 
Brooks  and  lady,  and  Miss  Winthrop,  of  Boston, 

M,  Thouvcnal,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Munich,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  Political 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Afl^airs. 
M.  Armand  Marrast,  who  distinguished  himself 
so  much  after  the  February  revolution,  is  dead. 

The  Russian  government  have  ordered  the 
importation  of  fiOOO  chests  of  tea  by  the  Russian 
American  Company  from  Shanghai  into  Cron- 
stadt,  paying  no  higher  dut\'  than  that  received 
by  way  of  Kiitya,  the  object  being  to  press  the 
advantages  of  a  maritime  correspondence  with 
China,  in  preference  to  the  caravans  crossing 
the  Tartar  frontier. 


&ax\bs  of  ©olir. 


Immoderate   care   is   a  spiritual   canker 

that  doth  waste  and  dispirit. 

The  truly  great  have  never  been  destitute 

of  some  proper  sense  of  religion. 

We  ai'c  not  called  upon  to  exercise  judg- 
ment so  much  as  mercy  and  love. 

Money  may  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  but 

little  good  can  be  effected  without  its  aid. 

Pride  is  not  the  heritage  of  man  ;  humility 

should  dwell  with  frailty,  and  atone  for  ignor- 
ance, error  and  imperfection. 

Either  the  future  or  the  past  is  written  in 

every  face,  and  makes  us,  if  not  melancholy,  at 
least  mild  and  gentle. 

When  the  thoughts  are  not  employed  on 

things,  it  is  usual  to  turn  them  on  persons.  A 
good  man  has  not  the  leisure  to  be  censorious ; 
so  that  censure  or  tattling  is  the  property  of 
idleness. 

Man  is  bom  a  hero,  and  it  is  only  by  dark- 
ness and  storms  that  heroism  gains  its  greatest 
and  best  development  and  illustration — then  it 
kindles  the  black  cloud  into  a  blaze  of  glory, 
and  the  storm  bears  it  more  rapidly  to  its  destiny. 

Human  affections  are  the  leaves,  the  foli- 
age, of  our  being — tliey  catch  every  breath,  and 
in  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  they  make 
music  and  motion  in  a  sultry  world.  Stripped 
of  that  foliage,  how  unsightly  is  human  nature. 

A  fool,  says  the  Arab  proverb,  may  be 

known  by  six  things — anger  without  cause, 
speech  without  profit,  change  without  motive, 
inquiry  without  object,  putting  trust  in  a  stran- 
ger, and  not  knowing  his  friends  from  his  foes. 

Nothing  is  so  degrading  (o  our  nature, 

nothing  so  well  calculated  to  divest  man  of  all 
nobility  of  soul,  as  the  skepticism  which  ques- 
tions his  future  existence — the  infidelity  which 
consigns  the  hope  of  immortality  to  the  grave. 

Would  you  have  influence  with  those  who 

look  to  you  for  guidance  and  instruction  ?  Bear 
with  you  the  law  of  kindness  Would  you  com- 
mand their  resjiect  ?  Let  your  words,  though 
they  inflict  pain  for  the  time,  drop  kindly  from 
your  lips. 

The  rich  odors,  so  grateful  to  the  senses, 

which  float  in  our  atmosphere,  are  tiny  atoms, 
escaping  from  the  dewy  petals  of  tho  rose  or 
lily,  which  l)lossoms  atoirr  feet.  Meet  emblems 
are  those  odors — floating  round  us  all  unseen — 
of  the  influence  of  "fitly  .spoken"'  words. 

There  is  nothing  like  courage  in  misfor- 
tune. Next  to  faith  in  God,  and  in  his  over- 
ruling Providence,  a  man's  faith  in  himself  h 
his  sahation.  It  is  the  secret  of  all  power  and 
success.  It  makes  a  man  strong  as  the  pillarsd 
iron  ;  or  elastic  as  the  springing  steel. 


Jobr'a  ©lio. 


Brewers  are  constantly  ailing. 

Most  tailors  leave  the  world  in  "  fits  " — though 
their  customers  seldom  do. 

Barr/ain — A  ludicrous  transaction,  in  which 
each  party  thinks  be  has  cheated  the  other. 

Critic — A  large  dog  that  goes  unchained,  and 
barks  at  everything  he  does  not  comprehend. 

Down  east  they  put  a  fellow  in  jail  for  swind- 
ling. The  audacious  scamp  dried  snow  and  sold 
it  for  salt. 

Digby  says,  that  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  season,  he  has  suffered  more  from  a  "cold 
shoulder''  than  he  ever  did  from  a  cold  winter. 

An  Irish  paper  says,  that  among  those  mortal- 
ly wounded  at  Waterloo,  was  Major  O'Brien, 
aftericards  mayor  of  Dublin. 

The  man  who  is  in  favor  of  selling  Faneuil 
Hall  carried  a  bag  of  mosquitoes  to  a  dentist 
the  other  day,  and  asked  him  what  he  would 
give  for  their  teeth. 

A  milkman  may  have  a  habit  of  stopping  dai- 
ly near  tire  river,  and  not  excite  suspicion  ;  but 
when  we  find  his  little  boy  fishing  for  minnows 
in  the  milk  pans,  we  begin  to  have  our  doubt ! 

England  is  said  sometimes  to  have  the  consti- 
tution of  a  horse,  but  it  would  seem  that  France 
is  just  now  threatened  with  the  constitution  of 
an  ass. — Punch. 

When  the  morning  stars  "  sang  together,"' 
which  one  sang  the  air  ? — Clevehmd  Herald. 

Lyra,  of  course,  she  can  go  the  highest. — Scioto 
Gazette. 

A  distinguished  writer  says :  "  There  is  but 
one  place  in  the  Bible  where  the  girls  are  com- 
manded to  kiss  the  men,  and  that  is  the  Golden 
Rule  ;  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

The  following  is  now  being  debated  before 
the  Tilletudlcm  Lyceum  :  '  Wliich  causes  a  girl 
the  most  pleasui-c — to  hear  her.self  praised  or 
another  gal  run  down,"  We  shall  issue  the  de- 
cision in  an  extra. 

They  have  a  new  plan  for  the  demolition  of 
bed  bugs,  in  North  Carolina,  It  is  done  by 
steam ;  one  wheel  catches  them  by  the  nose, 
another  dr-aws  their  teeth,  while  a  neat  piston 
rod  punches  arsenic  down  their  windpipe. 

An  auctioneer  exclaimed  :  "  Why,  really,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  I  am  giving  these  things 
away!"'  "Are  you"?"  said  an  old  lady;  "well,  I 
will  thank  you  for  the  silver  pitcher  you  have  in 
your  hand." 

A  few  years  since,  at  the  celebration  of  our 
national  anniversary,  a  poor  pedler  who  was  pre- 
.sent,  being  called  upon  fjr  a  toast,  offer'ed  the 
following : 

"  Here  is  health  to  poverty ;  it  sticks  to  a  man 
when  all  his  friends  for'sake  him." 

"You  have  a  bad  cold,  Mr,  Brummel,"  ob- 
served an  acquaintance  to  the  prince  of  dandies. 

"  Why  do  you  know,"  said  he,  "  that  on  the 
Brighton  road,  the  other  day,  that  infidel  Wes- 
ton, my  valet,  put  me  into  a  room  with  a  damp 
stranger!" 

The  two  queerest  people  in  the  world  are  Mr. 
Wikoff  and  Miss  Gamble,  particularly  the  latter — 
she  would  and  she  wouldn't ;  she  wanted  to  and 
she  didn't :  she  said  no  yes  and  yes  no  ;  was  "  all 
ways  of  a  Sunday,"  just  like  the  wind  when  it 
blew  the  chimney  into  our  coffee  pot. 
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VIEW    OF    THE    ISLAND    OF    ST.    THOMAS,    WEST    IKDIEB. 


ST.  THOMAS. 

Above,  we  give  a  view  ot  this 
island,  situated  in  Ion.  65  26 
west,  lat.  18  22  north.  The  capi- 
tal, the  only  town  in  the  island, 
is  also  called  St.  Thomas.  The 
bay,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
town  lies,  is  almost  circulai — the 
entrance  being  by  a  neck  guard- 
ed by  two  forts.  The  im])ort- 
ance  of  St.  Thomas,  as  a  place 
of  trade  and  commerce,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  extended 
reference.  It  is  pre-eminently 
a  mercantile  town.  It  is  what  is 
called  a  free  port — nearly  every 
description  of  goods  being  ad- 
mitted at  one  uniform  rate  of 
duty,  wliich  is  small,  being  little 
more  than  one  per  cent.  Except 
during  the  temporary  occupation 
of  the  island  by  England,  from 
1807  to  1814,  St.  Thomas  has 
for  a  long  time  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Denmark.  The  to^^^^ 
possesses  a  news-room,  an  ice- 
house, several  churches  of  im- 
posing structure,  and  a  boarding- 
house  on  a  somewhat  gigantic 
scale.  But  its  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  as  a  place  of 
trade — a  fact  evinced  by  no  cir- 
cumstance more  strongly  than 
by  the  great  numlicr  and  large 
extent  of  the  stores  of  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  immense  piles  of 
valuable  mercliandize  which  they 
are  seen  to  contain.  The  mer- 
chants of  St.  Thomas  have  long 
enjoyed,  and  continue  to  enjoy, 
a  large  amount  of  prosperity, 
and  their  liospitalities  are  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  their 
wealth  and  importance. 

We  also  give  a  picturesque 
view  of  the  marketplace  of  St. 
Thomas,  where  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  interior  are  exposed 
on  sale.  These  market  scenes 
are  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  here  not  only 
the  daily  wants  of  tlie  inhabitants 
of  the  town  are  met,  but  they  are 
the  marts  wliere  the  commercial 
business  of  the  islands  is  trans- 
acted. Here,  as  at  the  bazaars 
of  the  East,  the  merchant  princes 
do  congregate  and  licar  away  the 
products  of  trade  to  other  climes. 
Altogether  the  two  scenes  on  this 
page  will  give  our  readers  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  island  and 
its  belongings,  which  will  doubt- 
less interest  them. 


MARKET    PLACE,   AT   8T.  THOMAS. 
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BURIVIKG  OF  TREJIOIV'T  TE.MPLn. 

The  destructive  fire,  which  occurred  but  a 
few  days  since,  was  entirely  too  neighborly  to 
this  establishment  to  suit  our  taste,  inasmuch  as 
the  roof  of  our  own  building  was  more  than 
ence  on  fire,  and  a  considerable  damage  to  glass, 
wood  work,  etc.,  sustained.  This,  however, 
the  insurance  companies  have  at  once  remedied. 


The  cut  below  represents  the  midnight  scene  as 
sketched  by  our  artist  from  the  roof  of  our 
own  building,  and  will  give  the  reader  a  very 
faithful  idea  of  the  fearful  scene  when  at  its 
height.  On  the  last  page  of  the  present  number 
will  also  be  found  a  representation  of  the  ruins 
after  the  fire,  drawn  from  a  daguerreotype,  by 
Whipple,  taking  in  Tremont  street  in  the  pros- 


pective, and  showing  our  oflRco  in  the  distance. 
Both  these  pictures  are  excellent  and  faithful 
ones,  and  are  particularly  commended  to  the 
reader.  The  fire  burst  out  a  little  after  mid- 
night, and  the  alarm  was  soon  spread  over  the 
city.  Before  the  arrival  of  any  of  the  fire  com- 
panies, several  citizens  were  busily  engai;ed  with 
buckets  in  passing  water  and  applying  it  to  the 


flames,  which  they  managed  for  a  time  to  keep 
confined  to  the  room  in  which  the  fire  originated. 
Prom  some  unexplained  cause,  the  first  com- 
pany that  arrived  upon  the  ground  had  some 
trouble  in  unreeling  and  stretching  their  leading 
hose  from  a  hydrant  to  the  building,  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  the    flames  gained  rapid  headway. 

[for    CONTINCATIOX    see    page    2.')f)  ] 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1852,  by  F.  Gleason,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 

the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 


[WEITTES   EXPRESSLY   FOR   GLBASON'S   PICT03IA1»] 

ORLANDcTcHESTEIi: 

—OR,   THE — 

a  Sfotg  of  TO  b^titirt'$  crttfg  ^ap* 

BY  SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

"*     A  FEAEFrL  DTSCOVERT.  AND  ITS    RESULTS. 

'Dl'RIno  .inyreriodof  a  battle  the  appearance 
of  a  new  enemy  in  the  field — no  matter  how  in- 
significant that  enemy  maybe — cannot  fail  of 
producing  some  effect  upon  the  opposing  party. 
Until  the  young  hunter  rushed  forward  from  the 
gangway  he  had  not  been  observed  by  the  pi- 
rates, and  as  his  first  blow  was  aimed  at  their 
chieftain  they  were  for  a  moment  so  startled 
that  the  points  of  their  weapons  were  involun- 
tarily allowed  to  drop.  Orlando's  blow  had 
been  calculated  for  an  cfTective  one,  and  the 
pirate  chieftain  fell  beneath  it  never  to  rise  again 
to  earthly  life.  In  a  moment  the  buccaneers  re- 
covered their  suspended  senses,  and  two  bright 
cutlasses  gleamed  at  once  above  young  Chester's 
head,  but  he  was  calm  in  his  purpose  of  self- 
redemption,  and  his  quick  eye  served  him  faith- 
fully. With  his  own  weapon,  still  red  with  the 
fallen  chieftain's  blood,  he  struck  off  the  blow  of 
the  assailant  upon  the  right,  and  with  his  ready 
pistol  he  shot  the  other  through  the  head. 

Tbis  feat  of  Orlando's,  as  terrible  as  it  was 
unexpected,  served  a  double  purpose.  It  not 
only  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  pirates, 
but  it  also  gave  new  courage  to  the  crew  of  the 
brig.  Nolan  sprang  forward  to  the  youth's  side 
—the  rest  followed  his  example,  and  with  a  loud 
shout  of  victory  they  set  with  almost  demoniac 
bravery  upon  the  enemy.  Foot  after  foot  did 
the  pirates  give  up  of  their  ground,  as  one  after 
another  of  their  number  fell  beneath  the  deter- 
mined strokes  of  Orlando  and  his  companions, 
until  at  length,  with  not  over  a  dozen  of  them 
alive,  they  turned  at  the  fore  rigging,  and  leaped 
upon  their  own  deck.  Dick  Nolan  threw  their 
grappling  after  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
brigantine's  head  swung  off  and  she  started  away 
from  the  scene  of  her  unsuccessful  combat. 

"  Chester,"  said  Nolan,  as  he  grasped  the 
young  man  by  the  hand,  after  the  pirate  was 
fairly  off,  "  will  you  forgive  me  for  the  part  I 
took  against  you  ?  You've  proved  yourself  a 
noble  man,  and  I  never  could  rest  easy  if  I 
thought  you'd  laid  up  anything  against  me. 
Only  say  you'll  pardon  me." 

"  You  have  my  pardon,  fully  and  freely,"  re- 
plied the  youth,  as  he  returned  tbe  warm  grip  of 
the  old  sailor,  '•  and  now  I  trust  I  am  at  liberty, 
at  least,  as  much  as  the  present  confines  of  ship- 
board will  admit  of." 

'■  That  you  arc,  and  if  you  desire  it,  the  brig 
shall  be  at  once  put  back,"  said  Nolan. 

"I  could  wish,  at  least,  that  you  would  land 
me  as  near  Jamestown  as  possible." 

"  I  don't  know  but  we  shall  have  to  put  back 
there  at  any  rate.  The  captain  and  mate  are 
both  gone,  and  I  don't  much  feel  like  putting 
the  brig  through  to  England  myself.'' 

The  crew  were  loud  and  enthusiastic  in  their 
thanks  to  our  hero  ;  and  from  a  doomed  prison- 
er he  found  himself  at  once  tran.sformed  into  a 
hero  and  commander,  for  all  hands  expressed 
themselves  ready  to  obey  his  wishes. 

Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  eight  of 
the  crew  had  been  killed,  while  two  were  so 
badly  wounded  that  they  were  completely  dis- 
abled, so  there  were  only  nine  men,  including 
Orlando,  left  for  duty.  The  first  thing  done  was 
to  get  the  decks  cleared  of  the  dead,  and  though 
from  the  bosom  of  the  victorious  youth  there 
issued  a  silent  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  dep.art- 
ed,  yet  their  bodies  were  consigned  to  the  blue 
deep  without  any  other  ceremony  th-in  the  lash- 
ing to  the  cold  feet  of  a  sinking  weiehf.     Then 


[continued.] 

the  biig  was  filled  away,  and  after  a  short  con- 
sultation her  head  was  put  back,  the  wind  allow- 
ing her  to  lay,  close  hauled,  just  up  to  her  tnie 
course  for  the  Chesapeake.  The  second  mate 
knew  but  very  little  of  navigation,  so  the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel  was  given,  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  Nolan. 

As  .soon  as  the  decks  were  washed,  and  the 
true  course  marked  out,  attention  was  turned  to 
the  moving  of  the  two  guns,  but  before  they 
were  got  back  to  their  respective  places  one  of 
the  men  came  running  up  from  below,  with  his 
face  all  blanched  with  fear,  and  pointing  down 
to  his  shoes,  which  were  full  of  water,  he  ex- 
claimed ; 

"  We're  sinking !  See  there — it's  already  over 
my  shoes  in  the  cabin !" 

For  a  moment  Nolan  was  horror-struck,  but 
he  soon  regained  his  self  possession,  and  bidding 
the  man  at  the  wheel  look  well  to  his  charge, 
he  called  upon  the  rest  to  follow  him  and  hunt 
up  the  leaks. 

As  soon  as  the  hatches  were  taken  off,  it  was 
found  that  the  water  was  already  deep  in  the 
hold ;  and  even  Nolan  started  back  aghast  as  he 
found  that  there  was  a  sbot.hole  through  the 
side  of  the  brig,  and  that  it  was  now  over  a  foot 
below  the  water-line.  He  sprang  back  upon  the 
deck,  and  having  rigged  the  pumps,  he  set  four 
of  the  men  at  work  upon  them,  and  with  the  rest 
he  went  again  upon  the  scirch.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  their  victory  the  men  had  entirely  for- 
gotten the  shots  they  had  received  from  the 
pirate,  and  now  they  found  out  their  effects  too 
late !  Half  the  cargo  in  the  hold  was  covered, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  there  were  oth- 
er leaks  than  that  on  the  side,  and  ere  long  they 
found  that  they  had  three  more  shot-holes  in  the 
l.Trboard  bow,  through  which  the  water  was 
pouring  in  torrents. 

An  hour  earlier  the  shot-holes  might  have 
been  stopped,  but  now  it  was  too  late.  With  a 
fearful  energy  the  men  worked  away  at  the 
pumps,  but  still  the  water  gained  upon  them 
alarmingly,  and  upon  sounding  the  well  it  was 
found  that  the  intruding  element  had  gained 
nearly  two  feet  since  the  pumps  were  rigged  ! 

"  It's  no  use !"  uttered  Nolan,  as  the  men  let 
go  of  the  pump-brakes  in  despair.  "  We  might 
as  well  try  to  pump  out  the  ocean." 

'  Then  the  brig  must  sink,"  said  Orlando,  in 
a  half-inquiring  tone. 

"  Yes,  there  is  no  help  for  it,"'  returned  Nolan, 
as  he  stepped  to  the  main  hatchway  and  looked 
once  more  into  the  hold. 

''  IIow  long  will  .she  be  able  to  float?"  inquir- 
ed the  young  hunter,  over  whose  mind  a  new 
fear  was  beginning  to  creep. 

"Not  over  an  hour  at  the  furthest,"  returned 
Nolan,  "for  the  more  water  she  takes  in  the 
faster  she'll  go." 

The  pro  tempore  comm.ander  knew  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  bestow  any  more  time  upon 
the  pumps,  so  hi:  turned  his  attention  at  once 
upon  casting  loose  the  long  boat  and  rigging  up 
the  stay  and  yard  burtons  for  hoi.sting  her  out. 
In  half  an  hour  the  boat  was  safe  alongside,  and 
provisions  and  water  enough  for  a  fortnight's 
allowance  were  with  considerable  difficulty  got 
out  from  the  storeroom  and  stowed  away  in  her 
Btcrn-sheets.  The  boat's  mast  was  next  stepped, 
with  its  sail  brailed  snugly  up,  the  stays  were 
hauled  taut,  and  the  jib  rigged  in  its  place. 
The  men  took  with  them  such  arms  and  ammu- 
nition as  they  could  procure,  besides  the  charts, 
compasses,  quadrant,  and  other  small  articles  of 
value  that  could  begot  at,  then  the  two  wounded 


men  were  assisted  into  the  boat,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Nolan  and  his  comi)anions  followed. 
All  Avas  nov/  iu  readiness,  and  at  the  word 
from  Nolan  the  painter  was  cast  off,  the  boat's 
head  shoved  off,  the  sails  loosened,  and  with  a 
bound  almost  of  animation,  the  frail  bark  start- 
ed from  the  vessel's  side.  The  sea  was  not  very 
heavy,  and  the  swells,  though  somewhat  high, 
were  long  and  steady.  The  young  hunter  cast 
his  eyes  back  upon  the  brig,  and  a  strange  feel- 
ing of  awe  crept  over  his  soul  as  he  saw  the 
heavy  fabric  reeling  to  and  fro  upon  the  verge 
of  its  grave.  While  yet  he  looked,  the  vessel 
rocked  more  heavily — then  stood  for  a  moment 
still,  as  if  contemplating  her  doom — then  a  per- 
ceptible tremor  shook  her  vast  frame,  and  with 
one  heavy  throe  she  pitched  forward,  plunged 
her  bows  into  the  flood,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  the  blue  water  closed  over  her  forever  1 

In  half  an  hour  after  the  men  had  taken  the 
last  look  at  their  old  ocean  dwelling  the  dark 
curtain  of  night  settled  over  the  vast  deep,  and 
Nolan  divided  his  men  into  watches,  giving  to 
the  second  mate  the  charge  of  one,  while  he  took 
charge  of  the  other,  and  after  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  course  through  the  night,  half  of 
the  men  drew  their  blankets  around  them  and 
laid  down  beneath  the  thwarts  to  seek  repose 
for  their  weaiy  limbs. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  wind,  which 
had  been  comparatively  low  during  the  night, 
began  to  freshen,  so  much  so  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  take  a  reef  in  the  mainsail,  and  as 
soon  as  this  was  accomplished  Nolan  and  the 
mate  distributed  the  morning's  meal.  While 
the  men  were  engaged  in  eating  their  breakfast, 
one  of  them,  who  had  stationed  himself  in  the 
bows,  uttered  a  sudden  exclamation  of  joy,  and 
as  the  boat  rose  upon  the  bosom  of  the  next 
sea  a  sail  was  distinctly  made  out  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward. 

A  new  hope  instantly  sprang  up  in  the  bosom 
of  the  men,  and  putting  up  the  helm  they  eased  off 
the  sheets  and  stood  towards  the  discovered  sail. 
The  pistols  were  loaded,  and  one  after  another 
they  were  discharged  into  the  air,  with  a  sort  of 
reckless  hope  that  the  sound  might  reach  those 
who  could  save  them.  Nolan  had  stationed 
himself  against  the  mast  with  a  glass,  and  for  a 
long  time  he  gazed  steadily  upon  the  distant 
sail.  The  men  watched  his  countenance  as 
though  it  were  an  index  to  their  prospects,  and 
they  hung  upon  each  varying  lineament  of  his 
features  for  the  raising  or  the  crushing  of  their 
hopes.  At  length  the  glass  trembled  in  Nolan's 
hand,  a  shade  of  deep  disappointment  over- 
spread his  face,  and  with  a  groan  he  stepped 
down  from  the  thwart. 

"  My  men,"  said  he,  as  he  closed  the  glass, 
"  she's  steering  from  us,  and  is  already  more 
than  hull  down !' 

The  boat  was  once  more  hauled  upon  the 
wind,  and  with  sad  and  heavy  hearts  the  crew 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  point  in  the  hori- 
zon where  the  object  of  their  sudden  hopes  had 
disappeared.  They  were  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  from  land,  with  nothing  but  a  single  inch 
of  plank  between  themselves  and  eternity,  a 
heavy  sea  running  against  them,  and  a  prospect 
of  having  their  provisions  destroyed  by  the  salt 
water  that  came  dashing  over  the  bows. 

Hearts  that  had  been  tied  to  earth  for  years 
now  began  to  turn  towards  a  Power  mightier 
than  their  own,  for  their  own  late  conquering 
strength,  and  the  weapons  that  lay  about  them, 
were  utterly  void  against  the  relentless  storm- 
god,  and  as  they  lay  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
treacherous  ocean  the  ill-fated  men  knew  not 
liow  soon  it  might  open  its  broad,  deep  grave  to 
receive  them ! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

UNEXPECTED    INTERVIEWS. 

It  was  one  month  after  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  young  Chester  from  the  Jamestown 
jail.  Night  had  .'■ui'ceedid  a  pleasant  day.  and 
shortly  after  its  sable  cnrtains  had  been  drawn 
ovtr  the  colony,  Chiron  sought  the  dwelling  of 
Roswell  Berkley.  Upon  the  brow  of  the  old 
hunter  there  was  a  stamp  of  deep  suffering,  and 
his  kindly  speaking  features  were  tortured  with 
vivid  lines  of  unmistakeablc  anguish;  yet  over 
all  there  was  a  firm  set  cast  of  a  powerful  deter- 
mination which  bespolcc  a  will  that  was  not  to 
be  crushed  by  misfortune  or  disappointment. 

Mr.  Berkley  was  alone  in  his  private  study, 
and  though  his  appearance  was  indicative  of 
much  emotion,  yet  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to   decide  whether  'twas  a  cowardly  fear,  or  a 


demoniac  satisfaction,  that  moved  him.  He  was 
engaged  in  looking  over  some  panerS;  when  he 
heard  the  door  of  his  room  opened,  and  on  look- 
ing up  he  beheld  the  towering  form  of  Chiron. 

■'Now,  by  the  saints  of  heaven  !"  uttered  Mr. 
Berkley,  as  he  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of 
the  meeting,  "  your  insolence  is  becoming  un- 
bearable. If  you  do  not  leave  me  on  the  instant, 
your  arrest  and  commitment  shall  be  the  conse- 
quence." 

"  Soft,  soft,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  old  hunter. 
"  I  think  you  would  find  it  hard  to  have  me 
arrested." 

"  Not  so  hard  as  you  imagine.  The  deaths  of 
Oilman  and  Colton  may  yet  have  to  be  answer- 
ed for." 

"So,  so;  then  your  accommodating  doctor 
has  been  blabbing.  But  look  ye,  Mr.  Berkley, 
do  you  wish  a  thorough  investigation  of  that 
affair  before  the  public  V 

Mr.  Berkley  met  the  keen  glance  of  the  hunt- 
er, and  he  quailed  before  it.  In  his  soul  he 
dared  not  meet  the  steady  gaze  of  his  visitor,  for 
there  was  something  in  his  tone  and  manner, 
and  his  very  appearance,  that  struck  a  dread  to 
his  heart.  But  he  had  sense  enotigh  to  know 
that  if  he  did  fear,  be  had  better  keep  it  as  much 
as  possible  to  himself,  so  ho  endeavored  to  con- 
quer his  emotions,  and  turning  to  Chiron,  he 
said : 

"  I  fear  no  investigation,  sir,  of  any  of  my 
acts ;  but  I  can  inform  yon  that  the  laws  protect 
the  dwellings  of  our  citizens  from  the  intrusion 
of  common  brawlers,  and  you  had  better  beware 
how  you  lay  yourself  liable  to  them.  I  would 
be  alone." 

"And  in  a  few  moments  you  shall,"  returned 
Chiron,  who  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  sud- 
den change  in  his  host's  ground  of  complaint ; 
"  but  first  I  would  ask  you  once  more,  what  has 
become  of  Orlando  Chester  ?"  | 

"  I  know  not." 

"  Beware,  Mr.  Berkley  !  What  have  you  done 
with  him  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  know  nothing  of  him,  only  that 
he  has  escaped  from  jail,"  answered  the  agent, 
in  trembling,  fearful  accents,  but  yet  with  an 
apparent  coolness  upon  his  features. 

"  Then  you  will  not  give  me  a  clue  to  his 
whereabouts'?"  continued  Chiron. 

"  If  he  were  upon  the  gallows,  I  would  give 
you  a  passage  in  the  same  direction." 

"  Thank  yon  kindly,  sir ;  but  I  shall  have  no 
need  of  yoiu'  services,"  said  the  hunter,  and  then 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  tone  of  the  deepest  im- 
port, he  continued : 

"Now  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  though  yon 
refuse  to  acknowledge  your  hand  in  this  matter, 
yet  I  know  'twas  you  who  did  it ;  but  'twill 
avail  you  little.  Your  ends  will  not  be  so  easily 
answered.  You  have  in  some  way  disposed  of 
the  son,  and  you  tried  to  dispose  of  the  mother, 
but  there  I  thwarted  yon.  And  now,  Roswell 
Berkley,  I  tell  thee  that  thy  dreaded  fccret  is 
not  locked  up  in  the  maniac  bosom  of  Morgiana 
Chester.  I  know  that  secret,  .and  there  is  an- 
other beside  whose  ears  have  drank  it  in,  so  you 
need  not  think  to  save  yourself  by  the  death  of 
the  mother  and  her  child." 

"  Villain,  you  lie !"  shrieked  Berkley,  utterly 
frantic  with  passion.    "  I  have  no  secret.     I  care 
not  for  Mrs.  Chester,  save  to  place  her  in  safety." 
"  No  secret  ?" 
"  No !" 

"Not  even  with  regard  to  a  certain  duel  once 
fought,  wherein  you  figured  behind  the  scenes  ''' 
uttered  Chiron. 

Roswell  Berkley  sprang  from  his  chair,  and 
the  words,  "  Villain!  Liar!''  broke  from  his 
bloodless  lips,  but  ere  he  could  speak  further  his 
power  of  utterance  seemed  to  fail  him,  and 
grasping  his  desk  for  support,  he  sank  back  into 
his  seat.  The  old  hunter  regarded  him  for  a 
moment  with  a  look  of  utter  contempt,  and  ttun 
turning  away,  he  left  the  villain  alone. 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  murmured  Chiron  to  himself, 
as  he  stepped  from  Berkley's  house,  "he  wont 
criminate  himself  further  by  acknowledging  his 
agency  in  the  removal  of  Orlando;  but  I  don't 
believe  ht'll  trouble  Morgiana  again,  after  what 
he  has  just  learned." 

The  htmter's  course  lay  towards  the  house  of 
Sir  Oliver  Wimple,  and  when  he  reached  it  he 
hauled  his  ranoe  to  the  shore,  and  was  just  turn- 
ing to  pass  on  through  the  garden,  when  the 
sound  of  distant  oars  struck  upon  his  car,  coming 
from  down  the  river.  At  first  he  thciight  of 
waiting  to  see  who  it  might  be,  but  the  idea  was 
thrown  out,  and  ho  turned  towards  the  house. 
Sir  Oliver,  his  wife   and   daugliter  were   in   the 
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sitting-room  when  Cliiron  entered,  and  the  first 
question  was  from  the  baronet : 

"  What  of  the  youth  t  Have  you  learned  any- 
thing yet  1" 

The  old  hunter's  answer  was  a  mournful 
shake  of  the  head. 

Poor  Ada !  How  that  silent  answer  fell  upon 
her  soul.  She  had  hung  upon  the  looks  of  the 
old  hunter  for  his  answer  to  the  question  that 
instinctively  rose  in  her  mind,  and  that  answer 
had  crushed  the  hud  of  liope  that  had  struggled 
to  put  forth  its  fragrant  leaves.  Her  elbow 
rested  upon  the  table  by  her  side,  and  with  a 
bursting  heart  she  laid  her  brow  into  her  open 
palm,  but  no  tears  came  to  her  relief.  Her  fair 
countenance,  whereon  liad  rested  such  sunbeams 
of  joyous  happiness,  was  now  marked  by  deep 
shades  of  sorrow,  and  the  round  cheek  seemed 
almost  channelled  by  the  heart -floods  that  had 
rolled  over  them.     Sad,  sad,  was  poor  Ada. 

"  No  tidings  ? — no  word  of  hope  1 — no  glim- 
mer of  his  whereabouts  f"  uttered  the  baronet. 

"None!  none!"  sorrowfully  returned  Cliiron. 
"  I  can  find  no  traces  of  bim.  I  have  tieen  up 
the  bay  two  hundred  miles,  and  searched  in 
every  corner,  but  not  a  word  can  I  hear  of  him. 
But  Morgiana,  poor  Morgiana,  have  you  seen 
ler?" 

"Yes,"  returned  Sir  Oliver,  "I  saw  her  the 
iay  before  yesterday." 

"  And  how  fared  she  V 

"  Sad  and  sorrowful.  Her  heart  seemed  melt- 
ing away  in  the  fire  of  fitful  agony — now  stream- 
ing with  a  glare  of  rushing  anguish,  and  anon 
sinking  into  a  pitiful  melancholy.  O,  Chiron, 
what  a  subject  for  the  moving  of  the  heart's  dor- 
mant, slumbering  sympathies,  is  she.  An  angel, 
and  yet  an  inhabitant  of  earth  ;  a  being  bereft  of 
reason,  and  yet  with  a  soul  entirely  celestial. 
Chiron,  I  love  her  for  her  pure  emanations,  and 
I  pity  her  for  the  wrongs  she  lias  suffered. 
Loving  her,  I  will  protect  her,  and  pitying,  I 
will  sorrow  with  her." 

The  old  hunter  arose  from  his  seat.  A  big 
tear  glistened  upon  either  check,  his  lips  trem- 
bled with  emotion,  and  grasping  the  baronet  by 
the  hand,  he  exclaimed : 

"  A  load  is  even  now  taken  from  my  heart. 
She  is  an  angel,  and  when  she  is  known  she 
shall  be  loved. Hark !  Heard  you  that  foot- 
step V 

"  Yes.  'Tis  approaching  the  house,''  said  the 
baronet. 

"  Some  one  would  speak  with  you,"  said  a 
servant,  opening  the  door  a  moment  afterwards. 

Whether  this  remark  was  addressed  to  Chiron 
or  himself,  the  baronet  waited  not  to  ascertain, 
but  he  bade  the  .servant  show  the  applicant  in. 

A  moment  passed — the  door  was  re-opened, 
and  the  entrance  was  occupied  by  a  human  form. 
Two  individuals  in  that  room  recognized  tlie 
new  comer.  The  old  hunter  started  back  and 
shaded  bis  eyes  with  his  broad  palm,  wliile  Ada 
uttered  one  wild  cry  of  joy  and  delight,  and 
sprang  forward.  Orlando  Chester  opened  his 
arms,  and  when  they  closed  again  the  fair  fonn 
of  Ada  was  encircled  within  them. 

"  Orlando,  Orlando,"  uttered  Chiron,  as  soon 
as  he  could  grasp  the  youth  by  the  hand,  "  what 
kind  angel  has  given  thee  back  to  us  ?" 

"  God  !"  answered  Orlando,  as  with  one  hand 
in  the  keeping  of  the  old  hunter,  he  raised  the 
other  towards  heaven.  "  Praise  him,  Chiron, 
and  you,  sweet,  gentle  Ada,  bless  this  holy 
name." 

Sir  Oliver  waited  for  the  first  joy  passages  of 
old  acquaintances,  and  then  he  stepped  forward 
and  claimed  the  acquaintance  of  the  youth  who 
had  been  thus  unexpectedly  restored.  A  strange 
light  beamed  in  the  young  man's  eyes  as  he  re- 
ceived the  warm,  heart-gushing  welcome  of  the 
father  of  her  he  loved,  and  in  his  soul  he  knew 
that  his  suit  was  not  rejected.  The  mother,  too, 
gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

"Now,  now,"  said  Chiron,  "let  us  know  the 
8ecr«t  of  your  absence,  and  the  events  that  have 
transpired." 

"  My  mother,  my  mother,  first,"  uttered  Or- 
lando.   "  Tell  me  of  her." 

"  She  is  well,  and  early  in  the  morning  we 
will  go  to  her." 

"  But  does  she  think  I  have  forsaken  her  V 

"No.  She  sorrows  deeply,  but  she  believes 
you  will  come  back  to  her." 

Thus  assured,  the  youth  took  a  seat,  and  with 
Ada  nestled  closely  at  his  side,  be  began  with 
his  flight  from  the  jail,  and  minutely  gave  every 
circumstance  to  the  present  time.  The  long- 
boat, after  battling  with  the  elements  over  a 
week,  made  land  some  two  hundred  miles  south 


of  Cape  Henry,  and  from  thence  she  was  kept 
close  in  shore  and  made  a  safe  passage  to 
James  River. 

Many  times  during  the  narrative  did  Orlando 
have  to  go  back  and  explain,  or  repeat  his 
words,  and  when  be  closed  there  was  a  dead  si- 
lence of  several  moments,  broken  only  by  the 
perceptible  beatings  of  Ada's  heart. 

"  Then  'twas  Roswell  Berkley  who  sought 
thus  your  life  ?"  said  the  old  hunter  at  length. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  youth.  "  Nolan  told  me 
all." 

"  And  the  villain  would  have  sold  you  into 
slavery,"  said  Chiron,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Yes — so  he  intended.  But  God  permitted  it 
not,"  the  youth  returned. 

"But  these  sailors,"  remarked  Chiron,  with  a 
seeming  sudden  thought,  "  I  hope  they  will  not 
sec  Berkley  till  our  plans  arc  arranged." 

"No  fear  of  that.  I  left  them  at  the  planta- 
tion of  the  king's  bay,  some  fifteen  miles  below 
Jamestown,  with  directions  that  they  should  not 
come  up  until  they  were  sent  for." 

"  That  is  good,"  the  old  hunter  uttered.  "  And 
now,  Mr.  Roswell  Berkley,  you  are  mine." 

"  Chiron,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  half- 
imploring,  half-earnest  look,  "know  you  not 
now  what  all  this  means? — Why  that  wicked 
man  thus  bunts  me  down  ?"' 

"  I  knoir,  Orlando,  but  the  secret  must  yet  a 
little  longer  be  mine.  Blame  me  not  for  this. 
But  you  are  weak — you  look  faint  and  sick." 

"  I  am  weary,'"  returned  the  youth,  "  for  I 
have  suffered  much.  For  the  last  three  weeks  I 
have  hardly  slept,  and  my  mind  has  been  con- 
stantly on  the  rack,  but  this  night's  rest  will  re- 
store me,  at  least,  to  comfortable  health." 

"  Then  you  had  better  at  once  to  your  re- 
pose," said  Sir  Oliver. 

"I  will,"  returned  the  youth,  "for  I  would  be 
astir  with  the  first  beams  of  the  morrow's  sun. 
Chiron,  early,  early  will  we  seek  my  poor  moth- 
er. I  can  but  pray  for  her  to-night — to-morrow 
myself  will  bless  her.  Ada,  good  night,  and  all 
sweet  angels  watch  thy  pillow.  I  claim  this  as 
the  genius  of  my  dreams." 

As  he  spoke  he  bent  forward  and  imprinted  a 
warm  kiss  upon  the  fair  girl's  brow,  and  she 
gave  him  one  in  exchange. 

As  Orlando  followed  the  baronet  to  the  room 
where  he  was  to  rest.  Lady  Wimple  called  Ada 
to  her  side,  and  placing  her  arms  about  her 
slender  form,  she  said : 

"  Ah,  my  child,  I  wonder  not  that  you  loved 
him  ;  for  who,  who  could  help  it  V 

"  Bless  you,  mother,"  murmured  Ada,  as  the 
tears  of  joyous  gratitude  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
"  I  knew  you  would  love  him." 

"  Now."  said  the  barnnet,  after  he  had  return- 
ed, "  how  shall  we  proceed  in  this  matter  ?" 

"  I  have  it  all  marked  out,"  returned  Chiron, 
"  and,  save  the  unfortunate  mental  aberration  of 
Morgiana,  there  will  be  no  difiiculty." 

'•  But  some  of  the  charges  against  Berkley 
cannot  be  proved,  and,  after  all,  I  fear  we  .shall 
be  unable  to  actually  criminate  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law." 

"  Sir  Oliver,"  Chiron  said,  while  the  intensity 
of  his  feelings  was  kindled  in  every  feature, 
"  God  never  made  the  heart  that  might  not  be 
crushed.  Roswell  Berkley  has  long  carried  a 
load  of  sin  sufficient  to  break  the  peace  of  a 
thousand  souls,  and  a  feeling  of  security  has 
sustained  hira  ;  but  let  the  hand  of  another  burl 
these  scaring  sins  back  upon  his  heart,  and  you 
shall  see  how  he  will  condemn  himself.  The 
voice  of  the  murdered  has  only  spoken  to  him 
in  his  seclusion,  and  hence  the  world  has  seen 
not  his  reeking  soul ;  but  let  another  speak  for 
the  unavenged  dead — let  another  interpret  the 
language  of  that  blood  that  cries  out  from  the 
green  sod  of  its  native  land,  and  you  shall  see 
how  like  hearen's  dread  thunder  its  trumpet 
tones  shall  strike  home  to  his  tortured  soul." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  baronet,  afier  a  few 
moments'  reflection  ;  "  and  now  when  shall  we 
commence  V 

"  We  must  first  look  to  Orlando's  safety  from 
another  arrest,  for  he  is  still  under  commitment." 

"  That  I  will  attend  to  on  the  morrow.  While 
you  are  gone  to  Mrs.  Chester's  I  will  go  and  see 
the  royal  governor,  and  I  am  confident  I  can  ob- 
tain present  bail  for  the  youth,  and  a  conditional 
pardon." 

"  Then,  if  that  be  done,  we  may  go  on  at  once. 
Berkley  shall  know  not  of  the  young  man's  re- 
turn till  the  youth  appears  to  confound  him,  and 
then  he  shall  know  it  to  his  sorrow." 

"  Ay,  that  he  shall,"  uttered  the  baronet.  "  By 
my  faith,  Chiron,  but  Orlando's  a  noble  youth. 


It  speaks  from  every  look  and  movement. 
There's  no  evil  can  live  behind  that  face." 
"  You  speak  the  truth.  Sir  Oliver." 
"  I  believe  I  do.  But  now,  Chiron,  let's  to 
bed.  On  the  morrow  you  shall  see  Morgiana, 
and  brinir  her  here,  while  I  make  Orlando's 
peace  with  the  governor." 

When  Chiron  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow 
that  night  the  sea  of  his  prospects  looked  all 
calm  and  unrutHed,  and  the  horizon  was  clear. 
He  knew  not,  he  dreamed  not,  of  the  cloud  that 
was  gathering  over  him,  and  'twas  well  he  did 
not,  for  in  his  ignorance  he  slept  sweetly  and 
soundly. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

TUB    COI.D    FOREST    BET). 

The  sky  lark  was  just  mounting  upon  her 
celestial  throne  of  song  when  Chiron  and  Or- 
lando set  forth  from  the  mansion  of  Sir  Oliver. 
The  youth  pressed  the  fair  Ada  to  his  bosom, 
received  the  hearty  God-spoed  of  the  baronet 
and  111-*  lady,  and  then  he  turned  towards  the 
river.  There  had  been  a  gentle  rain  during  the 
night,  but  the  sun  rose  clear  and  bright,  and  as 
its  golden  beams  began  to  kiss  the  pearly  rain- 
drops that  trembled  upon  the  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers a  sweet  fragrance  loaded  the  grateful  air, 
and  from  a  thousand  mossy  banks  and  umbra- 
geous nooks  went  forth  the  incense  of  joyous 
nature  to  her  God. 

The  canoe  was  launched,  and  once  more  the 
young  hunter's  heart  leaped  wildly  in  his  bosom 
as  his  way  was  marked  towards  his  forest  home. 
He  bent  himself  to  his  paddle,  and  all  bis  weak- 
ness, his  privations,  and  his  past  sufferings,  were 
forgotten,  as  the  canoe  almost  flew  up  the  roll- 
ing river.  The  landing-cove  was  reached,  the 
canoe  hauled  up  among  the  bushes,  and  with 
rapid  strides  our  two  friends  set  off  through  the 
path. 

As  the  opening  was  gained,  the  young  hunter 
looked  forth  over  the  garden,  to  sec  if  bis  mother 
was  at  her  accustomed  morning's  tatk,  but  he 
could  see  her  not.  The  flowers,  the  shrubs,  and 
the  vine  were  there,  glittering  with  their  dewy 
diamond-drops,  but  the  genius  of  the  place  was 
absent.  A  fear-phantom  stole  through  the  mind 
of  the  youth,  but  he  endeavored  to  push  it  from 
him.  He  entered  the  garden,  passed  up  the 
vine-clad  walk,  and  as  his  hand  rested  upon  the 
latch  a  low  sob  broke  upon  his  ear.  Quickly, 
but  yet  almost  noiselessly,  he  opened  the  door 
and  sprang  into  the  house.  Upon  the  old  oaken 
chest  sat  Elpsey,  with  her  face  running  streams 
of  tears,  and  her  bosom  heaving  with  deep  sobs. 

As  the  old  woman  heard  the  sound  of  the 
present  footsteps  she  raised  her  eyes  from  her 
apron,  and  as  they  rested  upon  the  form  of  her 
young  master  she  sprang  from  her  scat  and 
darted  forward. 

"  God  be  praised,"  uttered  t'  e  faithful  old 
creature,  as  she  caught  Orlando  by  the  arm. 
"  He  gib  my  young  massa  back  in  safety.  You 
no  dead — dcy  no  kill  you  !     O,  bress  de  Lord  !" 

" But  my  mother,  where  is  she  ;'  asked  Or- 
lando. 

Elpsey  raised  her  eyes — there  was  a  glare  of 
painful  intelligence  in  their  burning  depths,  but 
she  spoke  not. 

"  Speak,  Elpsey — wliere  is  my  mother''"  ex- 
claimed the  youth,  while  he  trembled  with  a 
frightful  fear. 

"  0,  God !"  murmured  the  old  woman,  as  if 
afraid  of  her  own  voice,  "  poor  missus  gone  ! ' 

"  Gone  !  gone !  Not  dead.  Elpsey !''  cried  Or- 
lando, in  a  shrieking  whisper. 

"  Poor  Elpsey  don't  know.  Missus  gone,  and 
Elpsey  can't  find  her. ' 

"But  when  did  she  go, and  how  ?"  asked  Chi- 
ron, at  this  moment  stepping  forward,  for  Or- 
lando seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  lost  his 
power  of  utterance. 

"  She  go  yesterday  morning,"  returned  the 
old  woman,  over  whose  face  a  slight  shade  of 
hope  seemed  to  pass  as  she  beheld  the  old  hunt- 
er. "  She  went  out  into  do  garden,  an'  I  tink 
she  was  goin'  to  take  care  ob  her  flowers.  One 
hour,  two  hour  went  away,  and  de  sun  bimcby 
reach  to  noon,  but  missus  no  come  back.  I 
hunt  for  her,  an'  I  couldn't  find  her.  I  went  all 
trough  de  woods,  hurt  in  de  brook — but — but — 
she  gone,  an'  poor  Elpsey  left  alone  !'' 

"  But  the  dogs — the  dogs !"  uttered  Chiron, 
"  did  you  not  set  them  on  the  track  ?" 

"Ah,  Chiron,"  answered  Elpsey,  with  a  sig- 
nificant shake  of  the  head,  "  de  dogs  no  dogs 
now  same  as  dey  used  to  be.  Since  Massa  Or- 
lando gone  dey  do  nothin'  but  mope  'round  an' 
whine." 


"This  is  indeed  a  dark  cloud  upon  our  proj- 
pects,'  murmu.'cd  the  old  hunter.  •■  But  cour- 
age, courage,  Orlando.  Let  us  not  faint  by  the 
wayside,  for  as  yet  all  is  not  lost." 

"  If  my  mother  be  gone,  then  is  all  the  world 
lost  to  ine,''  ejaculated  the  youth.  "  111  bid 
farewell  to  joy  forevermore  on  earth." 

"  No,  no — there  are  others  on  earth  for  whom 
you  must  live.  But  give  not  uji  yet.  Let  us 
search  first,  and  not  until  all  search  i)roves  fruit- 
less must  we  sink  in  despair. ' 

"Search!  search!"  cried  the  youth,  throwing 
off"  bis  dejection.  "  I'll  search  till  there's  not  a 
tree  in  the  forest  but  bears  its  image  to  my 
sight!     On,  on,  Chiron!' 

The  energetic,  frenzied  tones  of  Orlando's 
voice  went  ringing  through  the  air,  and  in  a 
moment  more  a  suppressed  cry  from  the  hounds 
announced  that  they  had  heard  it.  Chiron 
stepped  through  the  kitchen,  opened  the  back 
door,  and  the  dogs  rushed  in.  They  sprang  to 
the  feet  of  their  returned  master,  leaped  upon 
him,  licked  his  hinds  and  his  face,  and  from  out 
their  sparkling  eyes  there  spoke  a  language  of 
true,  disinteresied  aff'ection,  such  as  the  sons  of  ^ 
men  might  emulate  with  profit. 

Old  Elpsey  could  give  no  account  of  which 
way  her  mistress  had  taken,  and  the  trails  from 
the  house  in  all  directions  were  so  numerous 
that  the  footprints  of  Morgiana  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others.  The  hunters  placed 
some  reliance  upon  the  dogs,  however,  and  call- 
ing them  to  his  side,  Orlando  took  his  rifle  from 
its  beckets  and  went  forth  into  the  garden. 
Here  be  made  a  show  of  search,  and  called  sev- 
eral times  for  his  mother.  The  hounds  watched 
his  movements  with  anxious  looks,  and  at  length 
they  seemed  to  comprehend  their  master's  object, 
for  with  that  beam  of  intelligence  which  the 
bloodhound  so  quickly  shows,  they  bent  their 
nostrils  to  the  earth,  and  after  running  over  the 
garden  in  various  directions,  they  darted  off  to- 
wards the  brook.  Here  they  crossed,  and  after 
searching  a  few  moments  upon  the  other  side 
they  started  for  the  forest. 

Chiron  and  Orlando  followed  quickly  on,  and 
ere  long  they  were  buried  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  They  could  hear  the  dry  bushes  and 
boughs  crackle  beneath  the  feet  of  the  hounds 
ahead,  and,  regardless  of  the  thorns  and  under- 
brush, they  kept  on  in  pursuit. 

"  My  mother  could  not  have  taken  such  a 
course  as  this,"  said  Orlando,  as  ho  struggled 
through  the  thick  undergrowth. 

"It  does  seem  strange  that  she  should  have 
chosen  such  a  way,"  Chiron  replied,  "  but  let's 
follow  the  dogs." 

"  Ha !  what's  this  ?"  uttered  the  youth,  as  his 
eye  caught  a  fluttering  shred  ahead  of  him. 
"  Heavens  !  'lis  a  piece  of  my  mother's  mantle !'' 
he  continued,  as  he  picked  from  a  branch  of 
wild  thorn  a  strip  of  white  muslin. 

Orlando's  eyes  sparkled  with  a  new  hope,  as 
he  placed  the  shred  within  his  bosom,  and  with 
an  impulsive  energy  both  he  and  Chiron  darted 
forward. 

"  Hark !"  uttered  Chiron,  as  he  stopped  and 
bent  his  ears  to  the  ground.  "  Can  you  hear 
the  dogs  ?" 

"  No,"  Orlando  answered,  also  listening. 

"  See,  'tis  high  noon.  Look,  where  the  sun- 
beams fall  through  yonder  opening  in  the  trees. 
Can  it  be  we  have  missed  the  trail  ?" 

"  I  fear  we  have,'  returned  the  young  hunter, 
in  a  tone  of  dejection. 

Chiron  was  upon  the  point  of  speaking,  when 
a  sharp,  prolonged,  simultaneous  cry  from  both 
the  hounds  broke  through  the  forest. 

"  On !  on !"  shouted  the  young  hunter.  "  O, 
God  grant  that  they  have  found  her!' 

The  two  hunters  sprang  forward,  and  while 
yet  the  barking  of  the  dogs  made  the  deep  forest 
ring,  they  glided  through  the  tangled  wildwood 
towards  the  spot  from  whence  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded. 

Wildly,  fearfully  beat  young  Chester's  heart, 
as  be  approached  the  dogs,  and  he  almost  dread- 
ed to  come  upon  them,  lest  disappointment  only 
should  meet  him;  and  another  thought, frightful 
and  chilling,  swept  through  his  mind — might 
not  he  find  his  mother's  form  in  the  cold  grasp 
of  death !  On  he  dashed,  and  at  length  he 
caught  sight  of  the  dogs.  One  bound  brought 
hira  to  their  side,  and  ere  his  companion  reached 
the  spot  he  uttered  one  low  cry  of  hopeful 
anguish,  and  sank  down  by  the  side  of  his 
mother's  form. 

[concluded  next  week.] 


I  love  a  haud  tliat  meets  my  own 
With  gi-asp  tliat  caui^es  some  seusation. 

Mrs.  Osgocd 
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A  COURT  DB\WliVG-ROOM. 

A  British  Court  Drawing-Room  is  the 
most  fascinating-  of  any  in  tlie  world  ; 
for,  independently  of  the  lasttful  dresses 
of  the  hidics — the  splendid  ostrich 
plumes  and  lappets — the  blaze  of  dia- 
monds, which  are  the  prevailing  and  dis- 
tinguishing ornaments  of  rank  and  beau- 
ty— the  English  ladies  are  celebrated  for 
the  clearness  and  I)rilliancy  of  their  coin- 
))lexions,  for  their  graceful  forms,  and 
for  their  easy,  modest,  elegant,  and  en- 
chanting manners. 

The  palace  of  St.  James,  the  scene  of 
these  court  ceremonials,  has  nothing  in 
its  exterior  to  recommend  it ;  yet  the 
internal  arrangements  of  its  apartments 
are  so  complete,  as  to  make  them  far 
better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  state 
than  perhaps  anj'  other  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  grandest  palaces  in  Europe.  It  pos- 
sesses for  state  occasions  many  entrances 
for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  royalty,  no 
bility,  ladies  and  the  royal  household. 

Pegge.  in  his  "Curialia,''  observes 
that  "  the  drawing-rooras,  as  we  now 
call  them,  were  introduced  on  the  ac- 
cession of  King  George  II,  and  Queen 
Caroline,  and  during  the  queen's  life 
were  held  every  evening,  when  all  per- 
sons, propeily  dressed,  were  admissible, 
and  the  royal  family  played  at  cards. 
After  the  demise  of  the  queen,  they  were 
continued  but  twice  a  week,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  evening  drawing-rooms  were 
laid  aside,  and  the  king  kept  his  state 
in  a  morning,  twice  a  week,  as  at  pres- 
ent." George  III  and  his  queen  consort 
continued  for  many  years  to  hold  draw- 
ing-rooms almost  weekly,  and  thus 
sought  to  support  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  English  crown.  During  the  reign 
of  George  IV,  drawing-rooms  were  sel- 
dom held  ;  but  their  glories  were  re- 
stored by  William  IV  and  Queen  Ade- 
laide, who  generally  held  live  or  six 
during  the  season,  the  principal  one  being  on 
Saint  George's  Day  (April  23),  in  honor  of  the 
birthday  of  the  king. 

CEBE.MONIAL   OF    THE    DRAWISG-ROOM. 

The  carriages  of  all  those  of  the  nobility  and 
lidies  coming  to  the  drawing-room  (not  having 
the  entree)  fall  into  the  line  formed  in  St.  James's 
Palace  through  tlie  iron  gates,  and  alight  at  the 
colonnade  opposite  the  German  Chapel,  where 
are  placed  two  of  the  queen's  porters  and  two  of 
the  queen's  marshalmen.  The  company  pass  up 
the  capacious  corridor  to  the  grand  staircases,  at 
the  foot  of  which,  and  in  the  gallery,  are  sta- 
tioned the  gentlemen  porters  with  their  wands. 
They  then  enler  the  State  Apartments  by  the 
Guard  Chamber,  a  wellpropoitioned  room,  fit- 
ted up  with  muskets,  pistol^',  and  swords,  and 
several  pieces  of  ancient  armor,  including  a  com- 
plete suit  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prim  e. 

The  second  room  is  called  the  Presence  Cham- 
ber or  Tapestry  Room,  from  the  elegj.nt  tapestry 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II,  rcprt-scnting  the 
amours  of  Venus  and  Mars.  In  this  apartment 
is  stationed  the  person  better  known  as  the 
"  Court  Circular,''  and  much  amusement  is  cre- 
ated by  the  anxiety  depicted  on  many  a  coun- 


THE    QUEEN    OF    ENGLAND'S    DRAWING-ROOM. 


THE    TAPESTRY  CHAMBER. 


tenance   that  their  presence   at   court  may  be 
chronicled  on  the  following  day. 

The  company  next  approach  the  noble  and 
elegant  saloon.appropriately  called  Queen  Anne's 
Room,  the  portrait  of  that  monarch  being  placed 
in  the  centre  over  the  fireplace.  In  this  room 
are  portraits  of  George  I  and  11,  also  seTeral  of 
King  Charles's  beauties,  and  two  large  historical 
paintings  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  victories 
at  Lisle  and  Tournay.  This  splendid  apartment, 
on  the  left,  has  a  guardrail,  between  which  the 
general  company  going  to  court  form  a  proces- 
sion, preparatory  to  passing  into  the  Ante-Draw- 
ing Room,  which  immediately  adjoins  the 
Throne  Room.  The  door  in  the  centre  is  for 
the  exclusive  entrance  of  the  royal  family,  who, 
on  their  arrival,  are  immediately  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  and  take  their 
places  near  and  around  the  throne  during  the 
ceremony  of  a  drawing-room.  In  the  right  hand 
corner  is  a  door,  railed  otT,  for  the  use  of  all 
those  who  have  the  entree,  and  thereby  the  high 
honor  and  privilege  of  paying  their  respects  to 
her  majesty  previous  to  the  admission  of  the 
general  company.  When  all  these  illustrious, 
noble,  dignified,  and  celebrated  personages  have 
passed  the  queen,  the  general  company  are 
admitted. 


The  scene  from  this  saloon  is  unique ;  the  re- 
union of  rank,  beauty,  and  fashion  forms  a  coup 
d'ceil  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  world.  It  is  no 
unusual  circumstance  for  the  suite  of  rooms  pre- 
viously described,  the  staircase,  and  the  corridor, 
to  be  so  extremely  crowded,  that  it  is  with  the 
greatest  dithculty  the  immense  assemblage  of 
the  nobility,  ladies,  officers,  and  civilians,  anx- 
ious to  show  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their 
sovereign,  can  obtain  ingress  for  that  purpose. 

The  Ante-Drawing  Room  immediately  adjoins 
Queen  Anne's  Room  ;  it  is  most  elegantly  fitted 
up,  and  the  fireplace  is  of  beautiful  white  Sienna 
marble.  In  this  apartment  are  portraits,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  of  George  III,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (George  IV),  and  Duke  of  York,  habited 
as  Knights  of  the  Garter.  The  portraits  of  Earl 
St.  Vincent  and  Lord  Nelson,  by  Hoppncr,  are 
also  hung  around.  As  soon  as  the  door  is  opened 
for  the  reception  of  the  general  company,  the 
ladies  gradually  approach  the  Throne  Room. 
The  scene  now  becomes  intensely  interesting. 
The  anxions  countenances  to  be  seen  as  the  line 
slowly  advances ;  the  silence  increasing  as  the 
moment  of  presentation  approaches;  the  ladies 
prepare  to  drop  their  trains  ;  the  lappets  are  ar- 
ranged ;  the  cards  of  announcement  got  ready  ; 
hearts  beat  high ;  the  fair  debutante  with  grace- 


ful timidity  falters  for  a  moment ;  the 
Rubicon  is  passed — she  is  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Queen  ! 

When  the  ladies  have  entered  the 
magnificent  Throne  Room,  the  cards  of 
those  presenting  and  to  be  presented  are 
handed  to  the  Lord  in  Waiting,  who 
announces  the  lady's  title  or  name  to  her 
majesty,  when  a  graceful  courtesy  is 
made  to  the  queen,  and  also  a  similar 
respectful  obeisance  to  each  of  the  royal 
family  who  maybe  present —after  which 
the  ladies  gradually  retire,  to  give  room 
for  the  numerous  train  of  nobility  to 
follow. 

It  is  as  well  to  state,  that  when  the 
queen  has  entered  the  Throne  Room, 
and  the  royal  family  and  the  cabinet 
ministers  have  taken  their  places,  the 
presentation  of  the  diplomatic  circle  first 
commences,  followed  by  those  noble 
personages  who  have  the  distinguished 
honor  of  the  entrees;  and  these,  whh 
some  few  exceptions,  have  the  privilege 
of  standing  around  the  sovereign,  and 
witnessing  the  ceremonial  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the 
state  costume  worn  by  her  majesty  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  queen  never 
wears  any  robes  officially  but  on  her 
visit  to  Parliament,  when  she  always 
wears  red.  Her  majesty,  as  sovereign 
of  the  order  of  the  garter,  wears  the 
ribbon  (over  the  left  shoulder),  with  the 
badge  and  stars  of  the  order,  the  two 
latter  set  in  diamonds,  and  an  armlet 
with  the  motto  of  the  order  on  her  left 
arm.  On  these  occasions,  her  majesty 
generally  wears  on  her  head  a  splendid 
ch-clet  of  diamonds.  At  the  coronation, 
she  went  to  Westminster  Abbey  in 
crimson,  and  was  then  invested  with 
purple. 

The  Throne  Room  is  a  noble  saloon, 
most  gorgeously  fitted  up.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  the  throne,  with  the  royal  arms,  and  V.  R. 
tastefnlly  portrayed ;  the  royal  chair  and  foot- 
stool are  elegant  specimens  of  workmanship, 
whilst  the  decorations  and  draperies  arc  in  fceep^ 
ing,  having  the  quarterings  of  the  royal  arms  in 
appropriate  niches.  The  well-known  portrait  of 
George  IV,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  is  over  the 
fireplace  •,  and  at  either  side  are  the  noble  his- 
torical representations  of  the  victories  of  Vittoria 
and  Waterloo. 

Should  any  of  the  ambassadors,  or  ministers 
plenipotentiary,  accredited  to  the  English  court, 
have  a  letter  to  deliver  from  his  sovereign,  the 
queen  receives  him  in  the  Royal  Closet,  previous 
to  the  levee  or  drawing-room.  This  apartment 
is  elegantly  furnished,  and  contains  some  fine 
paintings  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  among  them 
is  the  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Marquis  of 
Granby. 

The  following  are  the  rcgtjlations  generally 
observed  at  the  qoeen's  drawing  rooms.  All 
ladies  attending  her  majesty's  drawing-rooms  are 
requested  to  bring  with  them  two  cards,  with 
their  names  legibly  written  thereon — one  to  be 
left  with  the  queen's  page  in  attendance  at  the 
Presence  Chamber,  and  the  other  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Lord  in  Waiting,  who  will  announce 
the  name  to  her  majesty.    And  those  ladies  who 
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are  to  be  presented  are  informed  that  it  is  abso- 
lutoly  neci  s-ary  that  their  names,  tOKCther  with 
the  names  of  the  ladies  who  arc  to  present  them, 
should  he  sent  into  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office  two  clear  days  before  the  drawing-room, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  submitted  for  the 
queen's  approbation,  it  being  her  majesty's  com- 
mand that  no  presentation  shall  take  place  un- 
less the  name  of  the  lady  presenting,  together 
with  that  of  the  lady  to  be  presented,  shall  ap- 
pear on  the  card  delivered  as  before  directed, 
corresponding  with  the  names  sent  into  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  oHicc. 

No  persons  are  to  remain  in  the  Throne 
Room,  having  passed  her  majesty  at  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  the  ministers  and  their  ladies,  the 
great  officers  of  the  household  and  their  ladies, 
the  foreign  ministers  and  their  ladies,  and  the 


officers  of  the  household  who  remain  upon  duty. 
At  all  drawing-rooms  and  state  balls,  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds,  the  equerries,  and  the  pages  of  honor, 
and  all  officers  of  the  navy  and  army,  militia, 
and  yeomanry,  the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties, 
and  deputy  lieutenants,  must  appear  in  uniform, 
pantaloons,  and  boots,  agreeably  to  regulation. 

All  persons  belonging  to  her  majesty's  house- 
hold, the  household  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  and 
H.  II.  H.  Prince  Albert,  and  all  others  who  wear 
the  civil  uniform,  appear  on  similar  occasions 
in  shoes  and  buckles,  and  breeches  with  knee 
buckles. 

At  drawing-rooms  for  the  celebration  of  birth- 
days, the  knights  of  the  several  orders  to  appear 
in  their  collars. 

No  presentations  take  place  on  the  birthday 


of  the  sovereign,  except  in  the  foreign  diplomatic 
circle,  and  they  have  the  entree. 

Mr.  Rush,  the  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States,  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  Resi- 
dence at  the  Court  of  London,"  thus  graphically 
describes  his  ideas  of  an  English  drawing  room  ; 
'■  After  being  presented,  I  remained  in  the  Throne 
Room,  not  far  from  the  queen,  being  privileged 
as  an  ambassador  so  to  do.  A  numerous  por- 
tion of  the  nobility  were  present,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters  ;  also  others  distinguished  in  life, 
though  bearing  neither  title  nor  station.  Con- 
versation you  got  as  you  could  in  so  great  and 
rich  a  throng.  The  doors  of  the  state  rooms 
were  all  open.  You  saw  in  them  a  thousand 
ladies  richly  dressed.  All  the  colors  of  nature 
were  mingling  their  rays  together.  No  lady  was 
without  her  plume ; — the  whole  was  a  waving 


field  of  feathers.  Some  were  blue  like  the  sky, 
some  tinged  with  red ;  here  you  saw  violet  and 
yellow,  there  shades  of  green  ;  but  tie  most  were 
tufts  of  snow.  The  diamonds  encircling  them 
caught  the  sun  through  the  windows,  and  threw 
da/.zling  beams  around.  I  cannot  do  justice  to 
the  scene — I  cannot  describe  it.  The  conjecture 
ran  that  not  less  than  two  thousand  persons  were 
present.  We  got  down  stairs  as  we  could, 
through  tulle,  gold  net,  plumes,  and  other  glit- 
tering entanglements  with  which  beauty  ob- 
structed the  way." 

The  preceding  account  will  have  conveyed  to 
the  reader  a  faithful  impression  of  the  etiquette 
observed  at  a  drawing  room  ceremonial ;  and 
the  valuable  illustrations  we  have  been  enabled 
to  procure  will  enable  him  to  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  its  unparalleled  magnificence. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO  MELLY,  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

BT    F.   GETVITTS. 

Come  to  my  rural  home,  love. 

Come  with  the  gentle  spring ; 
The  meadows  bloom,  the  woodii  are  gay. 

The  free  birds  on  the  wing. 

Come  to  my  rural  home,  love, 

Come  in  the  summcr't*  prime, 
TMien  zephyrs  liin  the  enamored  earth, 

And  myriad  Yoiccs  chime. 

Come  to  my  rural  home,  love. 

Come  when  the  golden  ray« 
}*icturc  the  softened  tields  and  gi-ovea — 

Come  in  the  autumn  days. 

But  when  cold  winter  threatenF,  love, 

Then  I  will  come  to  thee  ; 
We  '11  thus  make  hfe  a  s\unmcr  dream 
Of  love  for  thee  and  me. 
StarkviUf,  N.  Y.,  April,  1852. 

♦  ^»<^  > 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Kctorial.] 

THE   SOCIAL  PARTY: 

OK — 

MISS  DEBORINA  PITZ  JONES. 

BY  MBS.  CAROLINE  ORNE. 

"  Are  you  going  over  to  the  village  to-day  V' 
said  Betsey  Gray,  a  pretty,  bright-eyed  lass  of 
sixteen,  addressing  her  father. 

"  Yes,  I  calculate  to,"  was  his  answer. 
"  Well,  father,  j'ou  know  we  are  going  to  have 
a  party  next  Wednesday,  and  we  want  you  to 
purchase  a  few  articles  which  will  be  indispensa- 
ble. Here  is  a  memorandum  of  them.  And  I 
should  like  to  have  you  call  and  take  Keziah 
Jellison  home  with  you.  She  promised  me  that 
she  would  come  and  assist  us." 

"  Why  didn't  you  speak  to  your  cousin  Han- 
nah, to  come  and  help  us  ?"  said  Mrs.  Gray. 

'•  Why  you  know,  mother,  that  Keziah  has 
spent  a  whole  year  in  New  York  with  her  cousin, 
who  married  a  confectioner,  and  while  there 
learnt  to  prepare  all  manner  of  nice  things;  such 
as  cream-cakes,  blanc  mange,  ice  creams,  calfs- 
foot-jelly,  chicken  salad,  and  a  great  many  nice 
things  besides." 

"  And  if  she  knows  how  to  prepare  a  thousand 
things  besides,"  said  Mrs.  Gray,  "  I  don't  see  the 
need  of  her  assistance.  The  people  round  here 
wont  expect  to  have  anything  out  of  the  common 
way.  We  can  make  a  loaf  of  plum  cake  and 
frost  it  as  well  as  Keziah  Jellison,  and  that,  and 
some  sponge  cake  and  custards,  in  addition  to 
some  nice  toast  and  warm  drop-cakes,  will  be 
good  eoough  for  anybody." 

"But  what  will  Miss  Deborina  Fitz  Jones 
say  V  said  Betsey. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  her  mother ;  '•  but  if 
she  is  a  girl  whose  acquaintance  is  worth  culti- 
vating, she  will  think  it  much  wiser  in  us  to  en- 
tertain our  guests  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  place,  than  to  undertake  to  have  a  dozen 
things  that  they  nor  we  know  nothing  about." 
"  That  is  what  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  '•  and 
this  Deborina  Fitz  Jones  hasn't  the  sense  to 
look  at  it  in  this  light,  I  don't  know  why  we 
should,  for  the  sake  of  appearing  genteel  in  her 
eyes,  make  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the  estimation 
of  every  person  of  sense,  by  trying  to  ape  city 
customs,  without  the  adequate  means.  For  in- 
stance, what  would  John  Hitchens  and  David 
Bridges  and  their  wives  and  daughters  know 
about  blanc  mange  or  chicken  salad  ?" 

"  They  are  of  little  consequence,  compared 
with  Miss  Fitz  Jones,"  said  Betsey. 

"  Does  anybody  know  who  this  Miss  Deborina 
Fitz  Jones  is  V  said  Mr.  Gray. 

"  O  yes,"  replied  Betsey,  "  her  father  is  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  New  York,  and  she  is 
spending  a  f.;w  weeks  at  Mr.  Lawson's,  who,  I 
l)elieve  is  her  father's  cousin." 

"  Fitz  Jones — Fitz  Jones — "  repeated  her  fa- 
ther, musingly,  "  I  was  not  aware  that  neighbor 
Lawson  had  any  relations  by  that  name.  But  it 
is  time  for  me  to  l)c  going.  AVliich  had  I  better 
get  to  help  jou,  cousin  Hannah,  or  Keziah 
Jellison  V 

"  I  should  rather  have  Keziah,  if  you  and 
mother  are  willing,"  said  Betsey. 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Gray  to  his  wife,  '■  I 
guess  we  will  let  her  have  her  way  this'  time." 

'■  I  shan't  say  anything  against  it,"  replied 
Mrs.  Gray,  "but  I  really  think  she  will  be  sick 
of  her  bargain,  before  she  gets  through." 

"That's  what  I  tliink,"  said  Miss  Polly  Gray, 
who  was  spinning  linen,  and  who,  as  she  spoke, 
})ullei  out  her  thread  from  the  distaff  with  a  kind 


of  jerk,  rendered  more  emphatic  by  a  corres- 
ponding movement  of  her  head.  "  The  old  say- 
ing is,  that  gentility  without  ability,  is  like  pud- 
ding without  salt,  and  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  old, 
according  to  my  mind,  and  Betsey,  Fve  no 
doubt,  will  live  to  see  the  day  that  she  will  agree 
with  me." 

"  Now  aunt,"  said  Betsey,  "  why  can't  you  call 


me  Liz 


Deborina  Fitz  Jones  says  Lizzie  is 


much  more  genteel  than  Betsey,  and  if  you'll 
agree  to  call  me  so,  I  will  call  you  Aunt  Mary." 
"Much  obliged  to  you,  but  my  name  is  Polly 
— always  was,  and  always  shall  be,  if  I  can  have 
ray  way."  * 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Gray  was  gone,  Betsey  whis- 
pered to  her  mother  to  go  into  another  room 
with  her,  as  she  had  something  to  say  which  she 
did  not  wish  her  aunt  to  hear. 

"  Mother,"  said  she,  having  carefully  closed 
the  door,  "  I  am  going  over  to  Mrs.  Palmer's  to 
borrow  her  new  china  tea-set." 

"  I  don't  believe  she  will  be  willing  to  lend  it 
to  you." 

"  Yes  she  will,  she  promised  to  let  me  have  it, 
and  when  they  have  their  party,  we  are  to  lend 
them  our  new  carpet.  They  have  nothing  but  a 
homespun  one  on  their  i)arlor  floor,  and  Sally 
heard  Miss  Fitz  Jones  laughing  about  Mrs.  Law- 
son's  homespun  carpet,  so  they  all  feel  ashamed 
to  have  her  find  out  that  they  haven't  one  that  is 
better." 

"  The  more  fools  are  they.  But  you  know, 
Betsey,  that  our  tea-set  is  good  and  handsome 
enough  for  anybody.  If  the  governor  should 
come  to  see  us,  I  shouldn't  wish  for  a  better." 

"  It  is  good  enough,  only  it  is  all  out  of  date, 
and  Deborina  Fitz  Jones  says  that  she  can't  en- 
dure anything  that  is  old  fashioned.  Besides, 
one  set  wont  be  enough. ' 

"  How  are  you  going  to  manage  to  get  it 
here  V 

"  I  am  going  to  take  the  two-bushel  basket 
and  a  good  lot  of  cotton  batting  to  pack  it  in, 
and  get  Tom  to  go  with  me  and  help  fetch  it." 
Betsey  and  her  brother  accordingly  proceeded 
to  Mrs.  Palmer's,  carrying  the  large  basket,  jiiled 
high  with  cotton,  between  them.  By  the  united 
exertions  of  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters, together  with  those  of  Betsey  (Tom's  of- 
fered services  were  rejected,  it  being  supposed 
that  his  manner  of  handling  china  ware  would 
not  be  sufliciently  nice  and  gingerly),  the  tea  set 
was  speedily  packed,  in  a  manner,  as  was  unani- 
mously conceded,  to  be  transported  with  perfect 
safety. 

"  Now  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  as  he  and  his 
sister  raised  the  basket  from  the  floor,  "  don't 
forget  yourself,  and  think  you  are  helping  carry 
a  basket  of  apples  or  potatoes,  but  creep  along 
just  as  careful  as  if  you  were  walking  on  eggs.'' 
"  Well,  I  declare,"  said  Sally  Palmer,  "  we 
like  to  have  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  you  will  be 
likely  to  have  one  more  to  your  pany  than  you 
calculated  on." 

"  Why  V  asked  Betsey. 
"  You  know  that  you  have  invited  the  Eve- 
leths,  and  they  had  a  visitor  arrive  yesterday." 
"  Who  ^  do  you  know  V 
"  Her  name  is  Wilton.    Jane  and  I  happened 
in  last  evening  without  knowing  she  was  there, 
so  we  were  introduced  to  her." 
"  How  did  she  look  and  appear?" 
"  Well  enough,  but  her  dress  was  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  Miss  Fitz  Jones.     She  is  the 
daughter  of   Mrs.  Eveleth's   sister,   I  suspect, 
whose  husband  died  a  few  years  ago,  in  very  re- 
duced circumstances." 

"  Should  you  advise  me  to  send  her  an  invita- 
tion?" said  Betsey. 

"  If  you  wish  the  Eveleths  to  attend  your  party, 
I  should." 

"Now  what  if  we  should  meet  Miss  Fitz  Jones 
on  our  way  home  ?  I  should  be  so  ashamed," 
said  Betsey,  as  she  and  Tom  moved  with  the 
basket  towards  the  door. 

"  I  hope  you  wont,  I  am  sure,"  said  Jane. 
"  You'll  feel  mortified  to  death  if  you  do." 

Fortunately  for  the  china  ware,  which,  other- 
wise, might  have  proved  of  minor  consideration, 
Miss  Fitz  Jones,  if  she  took  a  walk  that  morn- 
ing, as  she  sometimes  did,  Betsey  Gray  having 
received  the  information  from  one  whose  veracity 
was  unimpeachable,  she  chose  some  different 
road  from  the  one  lying  between  Mrs.  Palmer's 
and  Mrs.  Gray's.  The  basket  and  its  contents 
were  safely  conveyed,  and  safely  unpacked,  just 
as  Mr.  Gray  returned  with  the  articles  set  down 
in  the  memorandum.  Miss  Keziah  Jellison,  and 
a  cream-freezer. 

"  Come,  Aunt  Polly,"  said  Keziah,  in  quick 


succession  taking  off  her  bonnet,  turning  up  her 
sleeves,  and  giving  a  smooth-down  to  her  brown 
linen  apron,  "the  first  article  in  the  warrant  is 
for  you  to  set  away  that  wheel  of  yours,  for  I'm 
going  to  set  all  the  female  hands  to  work,  and 
don't  know  but  I  shall  want  Tom's  help  besides. 
You  have  plenty  of  cream,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Gray,  "  but  it  isn't  skimmed 
ofi"  yet." 

"  Well,"  it  must  be  done  right  away,  and  then 
I  shall  want  some  of  you  to  begin  to  freeze  it. 
Besides  that,  there  are  eggs  to  beat,  spice  to 
pound,  nutmegs  to  grate,  the  brick  oven  to  be 
set  a  heating,  and  nobody  knows  what." 

"  La,  what  a  fuss,"  said  Aunt  Polly. 

"  Who  is  going  to  sift  the  flour  ?  You  will, 
wont  you.  Aunt  Polly  ?"  said  Keziah. 

"No,  sister  wants  me  to  skim  the  milk,  as 
soon  as  I  go  and  change  my — " 

"Well,  if  you're  going  to  skimming  milk,  do 
step  outside  the  outer  door,  and  let  me  beat  you 
about  the  shoulders  with  this  towel  first;  for 
who  knows  but  there  may  have  been  some  shives 
in  the  flax  you  have  been  spinning,  that  flew  out 
and  lodged  on  your  handkerchief.  I  declare,  it 
makes  me  tremble  to  think  of  it,  for  if  one  of 
'cm  should  get  into  anything  when  I  was  at  the 
head  of  the  cooking,  I  should  never  be  able  to 
hold  up  my  head  again,  as  long  as  I  had  the 
breath  of  life  in  me." 

"  I  aint  a  going  to  have  any  of  your  beating 
about  mi/  shoulders  with  a  towel,"  said  Aunt 
Polly,  indignantly.  "  I  am  going  to  put  on  a 
clean  handkerchief,  and  a  clean  apron,  as  I 
should  have  told  you,  if  you  had  given  me  a 
chance  to  speak." 

"  That  alters  the  case,"  said  Keziah,  "  but  my 
responsibility  is  dreadful  great,  you  know." 

"  Well,''  soliloquized  Aunt  Polly,  as  she  went 
to  her  room  to  exchange  the  articles  of  apparel 
she  had  named,  "  if  anybody  had  told  me,  that  I 
should  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  daughter  of 
old  Mina  Jellison,  who  in  her  beit  days,  always 
went  slipshod,  and  out  at  the  elbows,  would  un- 
dertake to  give  me  a  lesson  in  neatness,  I  should 
not  believed  it.  Beat  me  about  the  shoulders 
with  a  towel !  I  should  like  to  catch  her  at  it. 
Land  o'  liberty,"  she  exclaimed,  as  on  opening 
the  door  to  return  to  the  kitchen,  her  ears  were 
assailed  by  the  multitudinous  noises  arising  from 
the  very  spirited  and  energetic  movements  of 
Keziah,  herself,  and  of  those  subject  to  her  direc- 
tions, which  were  given  in  a  voice,  that  she  evi- 
dently intended  should  be  heard,  "  land  o'  lib- 
erty, if  there  was  a  worse  noise  than  this,  when 
the  tower  of  Babel  was  built,  I  don't  believe  I've 
any  rational  idea  of  what  a  noise  is.  Now  Miss 
Jellison,  if  you  think  I  shan't  p'ison  the  cream,  I 
am  ready  to  go  to  work." 

"  La,  Aunt  Polly,  I  hope  you  aint  offended 
with  me,  just  for  speaking,  but  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  associating  with  such  dreadful  nice 
folks,  that  it  makes  me  unaccountable  particular." 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  about  your  bringing  up," 
said  Aunt  Polly,  with  a  significant  toss  of  her 
head. 

After  a  while,  the  commotion  consequent  on 
Miss  Keziah's  first  assumption  of  her  manifold 
and  responsible  duties  began  to  subside;  much, 
as  was  plainly  visible,  to  her  secret  regret,  her 
self-consequence  being  graduated  by  the  noise 
and  bustle  she  succeeded  in  raising.  Confusion 
was  her  element,  as  much  as  order  was  Aunt 
PoUy'i,  and  her  mother  was  often  heard  to  say  : 
"  Who  our  Keziah  takes  arter  no  soul  on  airth 
can  tell,  for  she  never  is  so  much  in  her  elephant, 
as  when  she's  makin'  a  great  noise  and  clatter. 
Now  I  loves  to  set  down  in  the  chimbley  corner, 
and  take  my  comfort,  and  so  does  her  father." 

Though  Keziah  talked  a  great  deal,  she  per- 
formed very  little.  As  she  brought  her  receipt- 
book  with  her,  Mrs.  Gray  and  Betsey  soon  as- 
certained, that  instead  of  looking  to  her  for  di- 
icctions,  their  better  way  was  to  look  in  the 
book.  They  were  so  successful,  that  ever  after- 
ward Keziah  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that 
"of  all  the  suppers  she  ever  prepared,  that  for 
the  party  at  Mr.  Gray's  bore  off  the  palm." 
#  *  *  *  # 

The  day  appointed  for  the  party,  though  some 
of  the  younger  ones  thought  it  a  long  time  in 
coming,  arrived  in  due  season. 

Betsey  Gray,  with  her  bright  eyes  and  rosy 
checks,  looked  remarkably  pretty  in  her  appro- 
priate and  well-fitting  dress,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  she  could  not  help  secretly  repin- 
ing that  the  only  article  of  jewelry  in  the  house 
with  which  she  could  adorn  herself,  except  a 
gold  necklace,  which  Miss  Fitz  Jones  had  pro- 
nounced  decidedly    old-fashioned   and    vulgar. 


was  a  ring  belonging  to  Aunt  Polly,  set  with  a, 
garnet. 

The  guests  did  not  begin  to  assemble  till 
rather  late  for  that  meridian,  it  having  been  pro- 
nounced ungenteel  by  Miss  Deborina  Fitz  Jones 
to  go  at  the  early  hour  which  had  long  been 
sanctioned  by  custom.  How  her  opinion  on  the 
subject,  which  had  been  expressed  to  Mrs.  Law- 
son  and  her  daughters,  when  no  other  person 
was  present,  could  have  been  known  all  over  the 
place  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  difl5- 
cult  to  imagine.  Yet  so  it  wii»  As  few  were 
willing  to  be  thought  ignorant  of  the  usages  of 
polite  society,  by  a  personage  of  so  much  con- 
sequence as  Miss  Fitz  Jones,  a  strict  watch  was 
kept  at  the  dwellings  of  the  invited  guests,  each 
being  determined  not  be  the  first  to  set  forth. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  long  all  this  might 
have  lasted,  had  not  the  Eveleths  and  Miss  Wil- 
ton, who  were  the  only  ones  not  tormented  with 
the  fear  of  constituting  the  first  arrival,  and  who 
had  been  detained  by  a  call  from  some  friends 
who  were  passing  through  the  place,  been,  at 
length  discovered,  wending  their  way  towards 
the  mansion  of  Mr.  Gray.     Then,  from  many 

"  A  windowed  niche  of  the  high  hall,' 
or,  in  plain  prose,  the  garret,  descended  more 
than  one  fair  lass,  who  had  been  obliged  to  select 
that  elevated  station  in  order  to  command  a 
view  of  that  particular  part  of  the  highway  which 
led  towards  Mr.  Gray's.  Scarcely  five  minutes 
elapsed,  ere  simultaneously,  as  if  by  some  pre- 
concerted signal,  vehicles  of  various  descriptions 
"  Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuoua  speed.'' 

The  Grays,  during  the  long  delay,  had  grown 
restless  and  fidgety.  They  began  to  think,  that 
after  all  their  preparation,  they  were  to  have  no 
party.  When,  therefore,  Tom  came  in  and  told 
them  that  the  Eveleths,  and  a  lady  he  supposed 
to  be  Miss  Wilton,  were  coming,  their  spirits 
were  much  revived. 

Betsey  thought   that  Miss  Wilton  appeared 
very  well,  considering.    Her  dress  was  neat,  and  ' 
of  rich  material,   though  not  to  be  compared 
with  what  she  had  seen  Miss  Fitz  Jones  wear. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  after  this  first  arrival, 
Betsey,  who  kept  a  sharp  eye  to  the  window, 
saw  a  row  of  vehicles  approaching,  which  in 
numbers  and  general  appearance  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  grand  procession,  got  up  for 
the  celebration  of  some  village  jubilee.  There 
was  only  one  drawback  to  this  cheering  sight 
Along  the  whole  line  of  buggies,  chaises,  wag- 
ons, and  saddle-horses,  the  buggy  and  span  of 
greys  belonging  to  Mr.  Lawson,  were  no  where 
to  be  seen.  Betsey  felt,  that  without  the  pres- 
ence of  Miss  Deborina  Fitz  Jones,  the  paity 
like  a  pillar  without  its  capital,  would  lack  its 
crowning  glory. 

The  young  lady,  in  secret,  cherished  a  similar 
idea.  She  knew  at  what  she  was  valued,  and  aa 
the  best  method  of  keeping  up  this  fictitious 
value,  she  was  bent  on  being  thoroughly  exclu- 
sive—if  she  condescended  to  be  with  the  "na- 
tives,"  as  she  termed  the  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies, it  was  no  sign  that  she  was  of  them.  As 
one  method  of  accomplishing  this,  she  had  de-  , 
termincd  that  she  and  the  Lawsons  should  be 
the  last  at  the  party.  She  wished  to  have  the 
Grays  give  her  up  in  despair — to  wonder  what 
could  detain  her;  and  she  even  hoped  that  a 
messenger  might  be  sent  to  inquire  if  she  were 
ill. 

When,  therefore,  on  gaining  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  the  cavalcade  was  descried  winding  along 
the  valley  at  its  base,  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gray's,  she  was  highly  indignant.  The  whole 
town,  she  believed,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  defeat  her  intention,  and  she  resolved,  by 
having  recourse  to  strategy  to  defeat  the  whole 
town.  She  induced  the  Lawsons,  who  were 
nearly  as  vain  and  foolish  as  herself,  to  rein  up 
the  horses  behind  some  trees,  which  grew  by  the 
wayside,  and  there  wait  some  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes,  when,  "  uU  at  once,"  to  borrow  her  own 
brilliant  illustration,  she  would  "  burst  upon  the 
assembled  guests,  and  dazzle  ihem  like  a  sudden 
blaze  of  gas-light." 

The  simile  she  made  use  of  was  not  altogether 
inappropriate,  for  the  paste  gems  set  in  pinch- 
beck, which  glittered  on  her  ))erson,  would  have 
constituted  a  comfortable  stock  in  trade  for  an 
itinerant  jeweller.  The  bandeau  which  bound 
her  luxuriant  tresses,  and  her  necklace,  both  of 
them,  she  said,  composed  of  diamonds  of  the 
first  water,  several  of  the  central  ones  rivalling 
in  size  the  world-renowned  Koh-inoor,  excited, 
as  well  they  might,  the  surprise  and  admiration 
of  all  present,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  who 
were  considered  of  inferior  consequence.  An  one 
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these,  was  Aunt  Polly,  who  contented  herself 
with  remarking  to  James  Gray,  her  favorite 
nephew,  '■  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.'' 

James  Gray,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  had  commeneed  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
a  neighboring  town,  had  come  home  for  the 
sake  of  attending  the  party  ;  his  sister,  without 
mentioning  her  name,  having  written  him  that 
tlie  richest,  handsomest  and  most  accomplished 
young  lady  that  ever  graced  the  town  would  be 
present.  Dr.  Gray  looked  at  Miss  Fit/>  Jones  a 
moment,  at  the  time  she  made  her  entree,  while 
a  smile,  barely  perceptible,  played  round  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  ;  he  then  turned  to  his  aunt, 
who  happened  to  be  near  him,  and  inquired  if 
she  knew  the  name  of  the  lady  who  sat  ne.xt  to 
Emily  Eveleth. 

"  Isiibel  Wilton,  I  understand,"  replied  Aunt 
I'oUy. 

'She  is,  I  presume,  the  same  young  lady 
Betsey  was  in  such  ruptures  about  when  she 
wrote  me.  I  don't  know  but  I  shall  share  her 
enthusiasm,  for  I  never  saw  a  face  I  liked  better. 
I  must  request  an  introduction  to  her,"  and  be- 
fore Aunt  Polly  had  time  to  undeceive  hira,  he 
had  gone  in  quest  of  his  sister. 

'•  I  knew  she  would  please  you,"  said  Betsey. 

"  But  where  are  you  going  V  he  asked ;  "  the 
lady  I  wish  to  be  introduced  to,  is  the  one  next 
to  Emily  Eveleth." 

"  Why,  she  is  not  the  one  I  referred  to  in  my 
letter.  That  is  Isabel  Wilton,  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Evelcth's  sister,  who  is  a  poor  widow.  Miss 
Fitz  Jones  is  the  one  I  wrote  you  about." 

'•Do  you  mean  the  girl  with  those  enormous 
glass  beads  round  her  neck  V 

"  Why,  James ! — they  are  diamonds.  Her  fa- 
ther is  a  New  York  merchant,  and  is  worth  mil- 
lions of  money." 

"  He  ought  to  be.  The  whole  of  Wall  street 
transformed  into  a  diamond  necklace,  wouldn't 
make  one  equal  to  that." 

"  That's  a  likely  story.  Come,  that's  a  good 
brother,  and  let  me  introduce  you  to  her.  You 
will  like  her,  I  know.  She  is  a  great  reader,  and 
is  charmed  with  all  your  favorite  authors." 

There  was  a  look  of  such  earnest  entreaty  in  his 
sister's  bright,  sparkling  countenance,  that  he 
could  not  deny  her  request.  Miss  Fitz  Jones 
was  evidently  elated  by  having  her  acquaintance, 
80  soon  after  her  arrival,  sought  by  the  hand- 
some young  doctor.  Her  volubility  was  truly 
amazing.  She  confirmed,  by  her  own  assertion^ 
what  his  sister  had  told  him  relative  to  her  fond- 
ness for  reading — found  opportunity  to  glance 
incidentally  at  her  father's  great  wealth,  and 
dwelt  at  large  ou  her  intimacy  with  the  aristoc- 
racy. 

"  My  visiting  list,"  said  she,  "  is  already  enor- 
mous, yet  when  I  return  to  the  city,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  increase  it,  for  my  dear  friend.  Miss 
Rose  Malvina  St.  Boggs  writes  me  that  a  French 
count  and  an  English  lord  have  lately  arrived^ 
who  are  the  life  and  ornament  of  the  higher 
circles." 

"  If  you  have  so  many  acquaintances  in  New 
York,"  said  Aunt  Polly,  who  had  taken  a  seat 
near,  and  had  been  listening  very  attentively, 
"  perhaps  you  know  the  young  woman  who  is 
on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Eveleth's.  There  she  sits,  ex- 
actly opposite  you." 

Miss  Fitz  Jones  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  at 
Isabel  Wilton,  the  lady  indicated,  and  with  a 
supercilious  smile  replied : 

"  No,  I  never  met  with  her  in  my  life  before. 
She  lacks  a  certain  air  and  style,  which  shows  at 
once  that  she  does  not  move  in.the  same  circle 
that  I  do. ' 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,"  said  Dr. 
Gray. 

"  And  I  suppose,"  said  the  pertinacious  Aunt 
Polly,  "  that  you  don't  know  anything  about  a 
certain  person  I  used  to  be  acquainted  with,  by 
the  name  of  Abel  Jones.  He  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  this  place,  and  maiTicd  Sukcy 
Downs.  He  was  an  industrious,  hard-working 
man,  but  somehow,  he  couldn't  get  anything  be- 
forehand— always  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  as 
the  saying  is.  Some  blamed  his  wife,  and  said 
she  was  extravagant ;  and  she  did  dress  equal 
to  the  women  whose  husbands  were  the  most 
forehanded  of  any  in  the  place;  while  poor  Abel 
always  looked  so  shabby,  that  he  wasn't  fit  to 
go  inside  the  meeting-house.  Well,  he  got  along 
so  poorly,  that  after  a  while,  he  and  his  family 
went  to  New  York ;  and  the  last  time  I  heard 
from  them,  they  were  getting  along  nicely.  Abel 
had  made  out  to  get  enough  beforehand  to  buy 
a  handsome  handcart,  and  was  in  the  employ  of 
some  wealthy  merchants,  who  found  plenty  for 


him  to  do,  while  his  wife  earned  enough  by  tak- 
ing in  plain  sewing,  to  keep  herself  in  ribbons, 
laces,  and  silk  gowns.  You  never  chanced  to 
meet  Abel  with  his  handcart,  did  you  ?" 

"  How  should  1  know,  whether  I  ever  met  him 
or  not?  I  don't  associate  with  people  who 
shove  handcarts." 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Aunt  Polly,  "it  is  a  good, 
honest  calling,  and  Abel  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  industry,  and  if  he  would  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  come  and  make  us  a  visit,  we  all  of 
us  would  make  him  just  as  welcome  as  if  he 
were  a  crowned  king.  Your  father,  I  am  told, 
is  a  merchant,  and  I  am  going  to  make  bold  to 
ask  if  he  is  doing  busmess  by  himself,  or  if  he 
has  a  partner." 

"  He  belongs  to  the  firm  of  Wilton,  Bcekman 
&  Co.,"  said  Miss  Fitz  Jones. 

"  Wilton !  Why  that  is  the  name  of  the 
young  lady  I  asked  you  about  just  now.  Who 
knows  but  that  she  may  be  some  relation  to 
this  very  Mr.  Wilton,  who  is  in  partnership 
with  your  father  V 

"  It  is  not  at  all  likely,"  said  Miss  Fitz  Jones, 
changing  color,  and  manifesting  considerable 
uneasiness.  At  this  moment  there  was  a  rap  at 
the  outer  door,  and  some  one  was  heard  to  in- 
quire of  the  person  who  opened  it,  if  Mr.  Gray 
lived  there.  Mr.  Gray,  who  heard  the  question, 
immediately  went  to  the  door,  where  he  saw  a 
middle-aged  gentleman,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
him. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  my  cousin  Eveleth's," 
said  the  gentleman,  "  where  I  was  told  that  he 
and  his  family — my  daughter  included — were 
here." 

"  Your  name  must  be  Wilton,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Gray.  "  Mr.  Eveleth  told  mc  that  he  was  expect- 
ing you,  though  not  till  the  last  of  the  week." 

"  It  proved  to  be  convenient  for  me  to  come, 
sooner  than  I  had  anticipated,"  said  Mr.  Wilton. 

"  O,  that  is  my  father's  voice,  I  know,"  said 
Isabel  Wilton,  and  hastily  crossing  the  apart- 
ment, she  met  him  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Wilton,  who  was  a  fine  looking  man,  per- 
fectly well  bred,  and  of  courteous  and  affable 
manners,  made  an  impression  decidedly  favor- 
able on  the  assembled  guests.  When  he  had 
had  time  to  survey  the  company  somewhat  leis- 
urely, his  eye  rested  on  Miss  Fitz  Jones.  Hav- 
ing come  to  some  satisfactory  conclusion  in  his 
own  mind,  he  approached  her,  and  handed  her  a 
small  packet. 

"  Your  father  handed  me  this,  last  evening," 
said  he,  "  with  the  request  that  I  would  give  it  to 
you.  He  moreover  requested  me  to  tell  you 
that  he  and  your  mother  and  the  children  are 
all  well." 

The  young  lady  received  the  packet  in  silence. 
She  did  not  have  presence  of  mind  enough 
even  to  thank  h"m. 

"  Where  did  the  child  pick  up  all  this  trump- 
ery 1"  thought  he,  as  he  glanced  his  eye  over 
her  dress. 

"  Who  is  that  you  handed  the  packet  to  ?'' 
said  Isabel  Wilton  to  her  father,  as  he  resumed 
his  seat  by  her  side. 

"  Why,  little  Dolly  Jones — I  thought  you 
knew  her." 

"No,  I  don't  remember  ever  having  seen  her 
before." 

"  Why  her  father  has  been  in  my  employ  a 
dozen  years  or  more,  and  I  have  seen  her  often." 

Aunt  Polly,  finding,  as  she  told  her  nephew, 
James  Gra-'jthat  Mr.  Wilton  was  not  starched 
up,  and  was  inclined  to  be  pleasant  and  sociable, 
felt  determined  to  have  a  little  chat  with  him. 
She  did  not  feel  at  all  satisfied  in  her  mind, 
about  that  firm  of  Wilton,  Beekman  &  Co., 
which  Miss  Jones  had  mentioned  to  her,  and  she 
was  determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain  from  him 
some  satisfactory  information  on  the  subject. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  she,  drawing  a  chair  close 
up  to  Mr.  Wilton,  and  seating  herself,  "  but  that 
you  will  think  I  am  meddling  with  what  doesn't 
concern  me,  but  I've  a  great  curiosity  to  know 
if  that  girl's  father  you  handed  that  little  bundle 
to  just  now,  is  in  partnership  with  youl" 

"  He  is  not,  madam.  He  has,  however,  been 
in  my  employ  for  many  years,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say,  that  he  is  an  honest, 
industrious  man.' 

"  I  kind  o'  mistrust."  said  Aunt  Polly,  "  that  I 
used  to  be  acquainted  with  him  and  his  wife." 

"  It  is  not  unlikely,  for  he  has  often  told  me 
that  this  was  his  native  place.  His  name  is 
Abel  Jones." 

"  I  was  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,''  said  Aunt 
Polly,  "  that  she  was  Abel  Jones's  daughter,  and 
what  put  it  in'o  her  head  to  tack  that  Fiu  on  to 


the  hither  end  of  her  name  I  can't  imagine,  and 
what  seems  stranger  still  is,  that  the  Lawsons 
should  bear  her  out  in  her  foolish  pretensions. 
But  never  mind — I  shall  not  mention  a  word  of 
what  you  have  told  mc,  till  after  the  party  is 
over." 

This  resolution  was  very  generous  and  com- 
mendable in  Aunt  Polly,  but  it  proved  to  be  of 
no  avail.  Everybody  in  the  room  appeared  by 
this  time  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  she  did, 
and  what  was  even  more  remarkable,  nearly  all 
present,  according  to  their  own  assertions,  had 
been  pretty  sure,  from  the  first,  that  Isabel  Wil- 
ton was  a  real  lady,  and  "  the  other  one,"  as  she 
was  now  styled,  only  a  make-believe.  As  for 
poor  little  Debby  Jones,  she  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  the  room.  Mr.  Wilton,  by  this 
time,  began  to  comprehend  what,  at  first,  had 
somewhat  puzzled  him. 

"  Poor  girl,"  said  he,  addressing  Mrs.  Eveleth, 
"  she  is  ashamed  of  her  father,  while  the  truth 
is,  she  ought  to  be  proud  of  him,  for  there  are 
few  worthier  men  than  he.  He  has  labored, 
year  after  year,  cheerfully,  without  suffering 
himself  to  spend  an  idle  hour,  when  many  would 
have  been  disheartened  and  given  up  in  despair. 
You  can  remember  as  well  as  I,  the  time  I  went 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  I  was  in  a 
lower  condition,  as  respects  this  world's  goods, 
than  Abel  Jones  was,  when  he  went.  It  is  true, 
that  in  education,  I  was  his  superior.  After  ex- 
pending the  few  shillings  I  carried  with  me, 
every  attempt  to  obtain  employment  having 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  I  was  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
streets,  I  never  felt  so  happy  in  my  life  as  when 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  earn  enough  for  a  com- 
fortable meal  and  a  night's  lodging  by  assisting 
to  load  some  heavy  articles  lying  on  a  wharf, 
which  were  to  be  conveyed  to  a  warehouse." 

While  the  foregoing  conversation  was  going 
on,  the  discovery  made  in  the  parlor  did  not  fail 
to  reach  the  kitchen.  Miss  Kcziah,  when  she 
found  that  Miss  DeborinaFitz  Jones,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  wealthy  merchant,  had  dwindled  down 
to  plain  Debby  Jones,  the  daughter  of  a  worthy, 
industrious  laborer,  and  that  her  diamonds  were 
nothing  but  glass,  declared  that  they  wouldn't 
have  got  her  to  teaze  and  worry  herself  so  about 
having  everything  nice,  had  she  only  known  it 
beforehand.  "  My  time  and  trouble,  according 
to  my  mind,"  said  she,  "  have  been  the  same  as 
wasted." 

"  Why,  you  will  have  your  pay,  just  the  same 
as  if  her  name  was  Deborina  Fitz  Jones,"  said 
Thomas  Gray. 

"Pay!'  repeated  Miss Keziah, with  a  disdain- 
ful toss  of  her  head,  "  it  is  the  honor,  not  the  pay, 
that  I  care  about.  And  what  seems  strangest 
of  all  to  me  is,  that  though  I've  seen  so  many 
diamonds,  and  all  kinds  of  jewels  worn  by  the 
first  ladies  in  New  York,  I  should  be  so  mis- 
taken about  that  necklace  of  hers." 

"  Never  mind,  Keziah,"  said  Tom,  "  for  if  you 
don't  know  diamonds,  you  know  beans." 

Tom,  as  he  finished  speaking,  by  a  dexterous 
dodge  escaped  a  pretty  smart  slap,  aimed  at  the 
side  of  his  head  by  Miss  Kcziah's  plump  hand- 
Soon  afterwards,  Aunt  Polly  made  her  appear- 
ance. 

"  Come,  Keziah,"  said  she,  ''  isn't  it  about  time 
for  the  refreshments  to  he  served  V 

"  I  don't  know,  nor  I  don't  much  care,"  replied 
Keziah. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Keziah  ?"  said 
Aunt  Polly. 

"  She  don't  like  it,"  said  Tom,  "  because  she 
has  taken  so  much  pains  to  have  everything  nice 
on  account  of  Mr.  Abel  Jones's  daughter." 

"  I  must  say,"  said  Keziah,  "  that  it  is  awful 
aggravating." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Aunt  Polly,  "  as  long  as 
Isabel  Wilton  is  here." 

"  Who  cares  for  Is  Wilton,"  said  Kcziah.  "  If 
I  was  deceived  about  the  Jones  girl,  I  am  not 
quite  so  much  of  a  ninn)-,  as  to  think  that  she  is 
any  great  affair." 

"  Well,  that's  where  you  are  mistaken,"  said 
Aunt  Polly.  "  I  said,  from  the  first,  that  Isabel 
Wilton  looked  and  appeared  more  like  a  lady 
than  the  other  one  ;  and  what  I  said  proves  true, 
for  her  father  is  in  the  other  room,  and  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  New  York, 
and  here  is  Betsey,  who  will  tell  you  just  as  I  do.'' 

•■  Yes,''  said  Betsey,  '•  Aunt  Polly  tells  you 
just  as  it  is ;  but  I  do  feel  sorry  for  poor  Debby 
Jones.  She  is  up  in  my  room,  and  says  she 
wont  show  her  head  again,  till  the  company  are 
all  gone." 

•'  It   is   good   enough   for   her.'    said  Keziah. 


"  The  more  she  is  mortified,  the  better  I  shall 
like  it." 

■  But  aint  you  glad,"  said  Tom,  "that  Isabel 
Wilton  turns  out  to  be  no  make-believe,  and 
wont  laugh  in  her  sleeve  because  she  thinks  the 
cream  cakes  aint  done  in  the  middle,  and  wont 
say,  like  one  of  my  brother  Yankees,  who  attend- 
ed a  city  party,  that  '  the  ice-cream  is  very  good 
and  sweet,  though  a  leetle  tetched  witli  the 
frost !'  " 

'•  Well,  it  is  some  comfort,"  said  Keziah,  "  to 
think,  that  I  haven't  been  slaving  myself  to  death 
for  nothing." 

Keziah's  spirits  rose  at  once,  and  with  them 
her  self-importance.  She  felt  as  if  all  depended 
on  her — that  the  party  could  no  more  go  on 
without  her,  than  a  watch  would  go  on  deprived 
of  its  mainspring. 

Everything  went  ou  smoothly,  as  if  to  make 
amends  for  the  inauspicious  beginning.  The 
guests  were  satisfied  with  their  entertainers  and 
the  entertainment,  and  though  last,  not  least 
with  themselves. 

Mr.  Wilton,  as  he  afterward  told  the  Eveleths, 
thought  Dr.  Gray  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  intelligent  young  gentlemen  he  ever  met 
with.  His  daughter  Isabel,  though  she  agreed 
with  him.  kept  her  thoughts  to  herself.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  it  began  to  be  suspect- 
ed that  .she  entertained  a  favorable  opinion  of 
him,  for  during  the  week  that  she  and  her  father 
remained  in  the  place,  though  he  resided  eight 
miles  distant,  he  found  time  to  ride  over  every 
da)',  ■■  to  call  on  Mr.  Wilton,"  he  said,  though 
he  almost  always  was  seen  walking  or  riding 
with  Isabel. 

Miss  Deborina  Fitz  Jones,  having  descended 
to  plain  Debby  Jones,  no  longer  attempted  to 
dazzle  the  '■  natives,"  as  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  styling  the  good  people  who  so  kindly 
endeavored  to  entertain  her ;  but  having  found 
her  proper  level,  had  the  good  sense  not  to  aflTect 
to  feel  herself  superior  to  those  she  met  at  the 
social  parties  common  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  She  sofin  began  to  be  quite  a  favorite. 
Even  Aunt  Polly  was  heard  to  say.  that  "  the 
girl  did  not  lack  for  sense :  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty was,  she  didn't  always  saem  to  know  how 
to  use  it." 

Miss  Kcziah  Jellison  was  the  only  exception. 
She  never  could  bring  herself  to  fairly  forgive 
her.  Her  self-esteem  had  received  too  severe  a 
check.  She  had  prided  herself  on  her  ability  to 
judge  of  gentility  and  jewelry,  as  well  as  of 
those  things  more  immediately  in  her  line,  and 
her  judgment  would  no  longer  be  received  as 
infallible. 

Dr.  James  Gray,  about  a  year  after  his  first 
introduction  to  her,  was  married  to  Isabel  Wil- 
ton, and  by  the  influence  of  his  father  in-law 
was  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
he  soon  ranked  with  the  first  in  his  profession. 

Betsey  Gray,  while  on  a  visit  to  her  brother 
and  his  wife,  became  acquainted  with  Edward 
Wilton,  Isabel's  brother,  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  it  will  be  a  match. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
Miss  Jones  was  never  again  tempted  to  hold  out 
false  colors,  but  was  content  to  be  known  as  the 
worthy  Abel  Jones's  daughter,  and  that,  as  such, 
is  going  to  be  married  to  an  estimable  young 
man,  who  is  a  clerk  in  the  employment  of  Wil- 
ton, Beekman  &  Co. 

As  respects  that  teaset,  so  kindly  loaned  to 
the  Grays  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  in  order  to  enhance 
the  splendor  of  the  entertainment  at  the  ever- 
memorable  party,  it  passed  through  the  oideal 
safe  and  sound.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  Mrs.  Palmer,  when  she  found  how  it  dazzled 
some  of  her  neighbors'  eyes,  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  telling  them,  as  a  profound  secret, 
that  she.  and  not  Mrs.  Gray,  was  its  owner. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  it  was  not  long 
before  all  present  were  in  possession  of  the 
■'profound  secret,"  not  even  excepting  Mr. 
Wilton  and  his  daughter  ;  a  circumstance  whicli 
made  Betsey  Gray  willing  to  accept  the  advice 
of  her  parents  and  Aunt  Polly,  and  resolve  never 
again  to  borrow  anything  for  mere  show. 


THK  LOB&TER'S  6TRAT.4GE.M. 

Lobsters,  like  most  other  Crustacea,  feed  prin- 
cipally on  shell-fish,  which  they  extract  with 
their  claws,  and  in  the  instance  in  question,  the 
oyster  dosed  its  shell  as  often  as  the  lobster  at- 
tempted to  insert  itself;  after  many  failures,  the. 
lobster  took  a  small  stone,  which  it  placed  be- 
tween the  shells  as  soon  as  they  were  separated, 
and  then  devoured  the  fish, — Thompson's  Pas- 
sions of  Animals. 


Xone  pities  him  that 's  io  the  snare, 

Aod  warned  before,  would  not  beware.  — Hf^r-ici 
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MISS  KIMBERLV. 

This  lady,  whose  likeness  in  a  ftvvorite  pro- 
fessional character  is  given  below,  was  born  and 
educated  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Naturally 
of  a  quick,  clear  and  lofty  cast  of  mind,  she 
early  fancied  the  higher  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  by  a  long  and  arduous  course  of  study  she 
satisfied  herself  and  friends  that  she  was  compe- 
tent to  appear  before  the 
public,  and  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  criticism.  Her 
first  eftbU  as  a  Shaks- 
perian  reader,  took  place 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
7th  Nov.,  1849;  imme- 
diately succeeding  the 
celebrated  Fanny  Kera- 
ble  Butler,  in  the  same 
line.  Her  surecss  was 
most  complete  ;  and  the 
comparisons  between 
her  and  the  "  daughter 
of  the  great  dramatic 
house  of  the  Kemliles  " 
were  more  favorable  to 
Miss  Kimberly  than  her 
most  sanguine  friends 
anticipated.  Slieatonce 
assumed  a  rank  with 
Fanny  Keroble,  and  has 
never  failed  to  secure 
the  approbation  of  the 
most  discerning  and 
fashionable  audiences 
in  the  different  south- 
ern cities  in  which  she 
appeared.  In  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  Rich- 
mond, Charleston,  Sa 
vannah,Mobile,New  Or- 
leans,and  othersouthem 
and  western  cities,  her 
success  was  particularly 
marked,  and  in  each  she 
received  the  most  flat- 
tering testimonials  of 
personal  respect  as  well 
as  acknowledgments  of 
her  talents. 

After  pursuing  her 
readings  for  about  six 
months,  she  returned  to 
her  home  in  Boston. 
Her  remarkable  success 
as  a  dramatic  reader 
impelled  her  friends 
here  to  advise  that  she 
should  adopt  the  stage 
as  a  profession.  With 
this  view,  she  placed 
herself  under  the  tuition 
of  that  veteran  in  theat- 
rical management  and 
business,  Thos  Barry, 
Esq.,  whose  keen  per- 
ception immediately  dis- 
cerned in  his  pupil  the 
germs  of  great  dramat- 
ic excellence.  After  a 
proper  course  of  in- 
struction, she  was  pro- 
nounced by  her  tutor 
fully  prepared  to  ap- 
pear before  the  public. 
Her  first  appearance  was 
at  the  Broadway  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  on  the 
2d  Dec,  18&0,  in  the 
character  of  Julia,  in 
'  The  Hunchback.'  Her 
success  was  unequivo- 
cal, the  entire  public 
press  according  her 
great  praise,  and  the 
public  voice  cordially 
responding.  In  six  con- 
secutive nights,  she  sus- 
tained triumphantly  the 
characters  of  Julia,  Jul- 
iet, Mm.  llallex,  Itns- 
alind,  Pauline,  in  the 
'  Lady  of  Lyons,'  and 
Juliana,  in  '  The  Honey- 
moon.' In  each  she  re- 
ceived the  hearty  and 
united  approbation  of 
full  and  fashionable  au- 
diences,— notwithstand- 
ing the  weather,  during 
the  entire  engagement, 
was  of  the  most  inclem- 
ent character.  Since 
that  period,  she  has  per- 
formed in  different  cities 
of  the  Union  in  all  the 
leading  dramatic  char- 
acters, with  remarkable 
success.  Her  versatility 
of  talents,  her  peculiar 
and  valuable  natural 
gifts,  combined  with  the 
fruits  of  intense  study, 
her  expressive  counte- 
nance, command  of  fea- 
ture and  action,  enable  her  to  perform  most 
happily,  in  the  deepest  tragedy,  as  well  as  in 
the  light  and  elegant  comedy  characters  In 
such  parts  as  Mrs.  Halter,  and  Isabella,  in  '  The 
Fatal  Marriage'  (the  character  in  which  she  is 
represented  in  the  picture),  she  is  as  much  at 
home  and  equally  as  successful,  as  in  the  lighter 
and  more  captivating  personations  of  Juliana,  in 


'  The  Honeymoon,'  or  as  The  Countess,  in  the 
new  and  sprightly  comedy  of  '  The  Ladies' 
Battle.' 

Although  the  character  of  Isahilla  is  a  favorite 
one,  it  is  by  no  means  Miss  Kimberly's  greatest. 
The  play  itself  is  of  that  heavy  description  which 
leaves  one  in  a  gloomy  state  of  mind  upon  its 
conclusion,  only  relieved  by  recollections  of  the 


part,  and  to  forget  the  actress  in  the  character 
she  assumes.  She  has  been  said  to  exceed  in 
this  part  the  most  popular  performers  who  have 
undertaken  it  on  the  American  stage.  Her  style 
is  neither  that  of  Ellen  Tree  nor  Charlotte  Cush- 
raan,  but  a  beautiful  blending,  as  it  were,  of 
both,  and  yet  distinctly  original — Miss  Kimberly 
never  having  seen  either  perform  in  the  charac- 


MISS    E.    KIMBERLY    AS    ISABELLA,    IN    THE    "FATAL   MARRIAOE.' 


intense  power  and  truthfulness  thrown  into  the 
personation  of  the  heroine.  It  is  a  harrowing 
tragedy,  and  Miss  K.  has  made  points  in  it 
which  have  shot  through  the  audience  like  an 
electric  shock.  But  her  representation  of  Pau- 
line, in  the  '  Lady  of  Lyons,'  is  a  more  graceful 
and  pleasing,  if  not  a  less  intellectual  perform- 
ance.    She   seems   to   throAv  her  soul  into  the 


ter  previous  to  her  adopting  the  profession. 
Her  own  mind  intuitively  pointed  out  the  at- 
tractive points,  and  her  genius,  and  power,  and 
intellect,  enabled  her  to  render  them  with  a 
warmth  and  spirit,  restricted  only  by  truthful- 
ness to  nature.  She  has  created  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm in  some  theatres,  in  this  part,  which  may 
be  considered  one  of  her  greatest. 


As  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  in  '  London  Assur- 
ance,' Miss  Kimberly  has  also  created  much 
sensation.  It  is  one  of  those  wild,  rollicking, 
honest-hearted  characters,  which  only  those  pos- 
sessing a  good  8ow  of  animal  spirits,  can  render 
with  effect.  Very  few  actresses,  who  excel  in 
such  tragic  parts  as  Lady  Macbeth  or  Jsahdla, 
can  do  justice  to  the  dashing  Lady  Cay.  But 
Miss  Kimberly  possess- 
es such  extraordinary 
versatility  of  talent  that 
she  can  in  a  moment 
step  from  a  character 
requiring  the  greatest 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  to 
one  expressive  of  the 
profoundest  grief  and 
agony.  In  a  measure, 
her  great  success  may 
be  attributed  to  this  re- 
markable faculty. 

Her  Juliet,  in  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  has  been 
pronounced  a  most  nat- 
ural and  effective  de- 
lineation. Some  scenes 
we  have  never  seen  bet- 
ter represented  ;  partic- 
ularly the  '  nurse,'  '  bal- 
cony' and  'vial'  scenes. 
Acute  theatrical  critics 
have  expressed  more 
satisfaction  at  Miss 
Kimberly's  conception 
of  some  parts  of  this 
character  than  that  of 
many  veterans  in  the 
profession ;  and  as  a 
whole,  to  embody  a  per- 
fect realization  of  the 
great  poet's  fancy. 

In  the  sparkling  char- 
acter of  Rosalind,  in 
Shakspeare's  '  As  You 
Like  It,'  Miss  Kimberly 
is  truly  happy.  Her 
naturally  lively  imagin- 
ation adopts  at  once  the 
spirit  of  the  part,  and 
the  sallies  of  wit  pour 
forth  from  her  lips  in 
one  dazzling  and  unin- 
terrupted stream,  wliile 
her  full  and  eloquent 
eye  sparkles  merrily  at 
the  roguery  she  medi- 
tates. Rosalind  is  one 
of  Miss  Kimberly  finest 
parts.  Indeed,  all  her 
Shaksperian  charac- 
ters are  particularly  ef- 
fective, seemingly  as  if 
she  had  rot  only  read, 
but  carefully  studied 
the  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of  the  greatest  of 
dramatic  authors,  and 
devoted  all  her  energies 
to  their  proper  delinea- 
tion. 

The  following  from 
the  Philadelphia  Satur- 
day Courier,  may  be 
considered  a  fair  cri- 
tique of  the  readings  of 
Miss  Kimberly  ;  '  It  has 
passed  into  a  proverb, 
'no  matter  what  inven- 
tion is  made  by  others, 
a  Yankee  will  soon  be 
found  to  excel  it,'  and 
the  proposition  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the 
appearance  of  a  new 
Reader  of  Shakspeare, 
in  the  person  of  a  lady 
of  Connecticut,  Miss 
Kimberly,  who  made  her 
debut  at  Sansom  street 
Hall,  and  read  'The 
Tempest,'  in  a  manner 
that  gave  the  highest 
gratification  to  a  large 
and  intelligent  audience. 
As  to  her  appearance 
and  style,  she  has  fine 
eyes,  a  clear,  musical 
voice,  a  very  expressive 
face,  and  her  manner  is 
at  once  easy,  graceful, 
and  self-possessed.  Her 
countenance  is  eminent- 
ly pleasing  when  lighted 
up  with  emotion,  and 
her  eyes  are  truly  bright 
and  speaking.  Miss 
Kimberly  has  since  read 
several  plays,  and  on 
each  occasion  exhibited 
new  beauties,  and  won 
for  herself  new  and 
justly  deserved  honors. 
Hurrah  for  the  Yankee 
girl  !' 
We  will  conclude  this  brief  and  imperfectly 
written  sketch,  by  stating  that  no  lady  in  the 
histrionic  profession  has  won  so  much  renown, 
or  secured  to  herself  a  host  of  warmer  friends, 
in  so  brief  a  period,  as  Miss  Kimberly  ;  and  that 
now  this  beautiful  and  gifted  "Yankee  girl" 
occupies  a  most  brilliant  position  in  the  galaxy 
of  American  dramatic  stars. 
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LOLA  MONTEZ. 

This  extraordinary  personage,  a  likeness  of 
whom  we  present  herewith,  has  but  lately  closed 
a  highly  successful  engagement  at  the  Howard 
Athcna;um  in  this  city.  For  some  months  her 
arrival  in  this  country  has  been  heraklcd  by  the 
press,  and  the  public  were  on  the  qui  vive.  to  see 
her.  Lola  Montez  owes  less  of  her  strange  pow- 
ers of  fascination  and 
world-wide  celebrity  to 
her  powers  as  an  artiste, 
than  to  the  extraordina- 
ry possession  of  mind 
and  brilliancy  of  intel- 
lect with  which  Heaven 
has  endowed  her.  At 
one  moment  ruling  a 
kingdom  through  an  im- 
becile lung,  and  clothed 
with  almost  royal  hon- 
ors, and  the  next  the 
wife  of  a  young  and 
dashing  Knglish  lord, 
and  SI  ill  again,  a  dan- 
scusc  upon  the  stage. 
We  see  her  passing 
through  transitions  and 
scenes  that  are  no  less 
remarkable  for  their 
character,  than  for  the 
rapidity  and  ease  with 
which  she  adapts  herself 
to  each  and  every  emer- 
gency. To  say  that  she 
is  a  remarkable  woman 
is  not  enough.  Had  she 
been  born  in  some  less 
puritanic  or  civilized 
stage  of  society  than  tlie 
present  age,  she  might 
have  adorned  history 
and  won  a  world-wide 
renown.  Her  person  and 
bearing  are  unmistake- 
ably  aristocratic ;  and 
her  performance  upon 
the  stage,  though  not  of 
the  highest  order  as  an 
artiste,  is  yet  far  above 
mediocrity.  Our  artist 
has  sketched  her  here  in 
one  of  her  favorite  char- 
acters, as  she  appears 
with  her  tambourine  in 
the  Carnival  at  Seville. 
Let  her  faults  be  what 
they  may,  we  respect 
the  woman  for  many 
good  qualities — gener- 
ous, freehearted,  an 
abhorrer  of  humbug- 
gery,  a  plain,  straight- 
forward woman,  able 
and  determined  to  make 
ter  way  in  the  world,  in- 
dependent of  all  opposi- 
tion. It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  while  Lola 
was  in  Boston,  the 
Transcript  took  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  her  in  a 
manner  that  created 
some  considerable  re- 
mark, and  called  forth 
the  indignation  of  the 
lady  and  her  friends. 
The  letter  which  was 
published  from  her  pen 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Sargent's 
attack  was  characteristic 
of  the  woman — strong, 
ironical,  cutting,  and  as 
well  put  together  as  a 
legal  document.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  in 
this  slight  passage  at 
arms,  Lola  had  the  best 
of  it.  As  she  proposes 
to  make  the  tour  of  the 
country  in  a  profession- 
al character,  the  many 
readers  ef  the  Pictorial 
can  generally  have  an 
opportunity  to  witness 
her  performance  upon 
the  stage.  All  of  beauty 
that  Lola  Montez  can 
lay  claim  to  she  is  in- 
debted for  to  her  large 
and  luminous  eyes, 
shadowed  by  lashes  as 
dark  as  themselves,  and 
forming  a  most  marked 
and  decided  feature.  If 
we  may  believe  the  sto- 
ries which  have  reached 
us  from  time  to  time 
from  abroad  concerning 
her,  she  is  an  unerring 
shot  with  the  pistol,  a 
superb  horsewoman, 
and  can  use  her  riding- 
whip,  if  necessary,  about 
the  ears  of  a  biped  or  a 

quadruped.  People  who  know  her  and  come  in 
contact  with  her  personally  do  not  care  to  offend 
her,  while  those  who  claim  to  be  her  friends  are 
ever  warm  ones.  In  America  she  is  out  of  her 
latitude.  Paris  should  be  her  home,  and  a  suc- 
cessive round  of  the  carnival  her  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. She  will  be  very  successful  here  pecunia- 
rily; will  coin  money  at  the  South  and  West,  but 


it  will  be  expended  again  in  Europe  in  the  same 
lavish  style  that  has  characterized  her  career 
from  girlhood.  Thus  far  her  audiences,  both  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  have  been  made  up  al- 
most solely  of  males,  though  during  the  last 
evenings  of  her  performance  here  there  was  a 
more  equal  division  of  the  sexes  in  the  house. 
The  age  of  Lola  Montez  cannot  vary  much  from 


eight  or  nine  languages.  It  was  this  visit  to  the 
public  schools  which  seemed  to  give  such  um- 
brage to  the  editor  of  the  Transcript  and  some 
of  his  brethren  of  the  Boston  press ;  but  let  these 
self-created  censors  remember  the  Saviour's 
words,  "  let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the 
first  stone."  We  cannot  see  that  Lola's  visit, 
under   the   auspices  of  prominent   members  of 
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thirty  years.  In  her  visit  to  our  public  schools 
a  few  days  since,  Lola  surprised  and  delighted 
the  pupils  of  the  Latin  School  by  addressing 
them  in  that  tongue  with  perfect  faci'ity ;  at  the 
High  School  she  addressed  them  in  French,  and 
at  other  departments  in  English.  She  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  practical  linguists 
at  this  time  in  America,  speaking  fluently  some 


the  school  committee,  was  such  a  very  heinous 
offence  against  propriety  and  reason ;  but  some 
people  are  of  very  nice  make,  and  very  lit- 
tle matters,  in  their  sensitive  olfactories,  "  smell 
rank  to  heaven."  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  this 
stranger  has  conducted  herself  in  such  a  maaner 
as  becomes  a  lady  since  her  arrival  among  us  ; 
and  it  strikes  us  as  being  anything  but  chival- 


rous in  an  editor  to  attack  her,  ai  was  the  case 
in  the  instance  referred  to.  A  most  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  sex  is  one  of  our  national  charac- 
teristics, and  we  hope  that  the  conduct  of  a  few 
self-righteous  individuals  will  not  prejudice  this 
noble  American  trait.  In  the  meantime,  Lola 
Montez  will  most  likely  pursue  the  "  even  tenor 
of  her  way,"  perform  her  engagements,  make 
the  mi  U'^y  which  it  was 
her  object  to  do  in  com- 
ing hither,  and  return 
again  to  her  home  in 
another  land.  It  is  well 
known  that  she  refused 
to  be  made  the  "  show  " 
that  Barnum  made  of 
Jenny  L  i  n  d ;  though 
such  a  career  was  offered 
and  warranted  to  her, 
she  preferred  to  come 
and  prosper,  if  prosper 
she  could,  on  her  indi- 
vidual merit  as  an  ar- 
tiste, and  for  this  we  re- 
spect her.  The  career 
of  Lola  Montez  in  this 
country  will  form  an- 
other phase  in  the  star- 
ring system — a  la  Jenny 
Lind,  Catherine  Hayes, 
etc.  It  was  proposed, 
and  with  good  guaran- 
tee to  Lola  before  she 
came  to  America,  that 
her  career  in  this  coun- 
try should  be  after  the 
style  of  Jenny  Lind,  as 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Bar- 
num ;  and  she  herself 
says  that  she  might  have 
had  her  path  garlanded 
::-  and  strewn  with  flowers, 

and  her  coach  drawn  to 
her  hotel  by  human 
hands,  on  her  arrival 
here,  but  she  detested 
such  mummery,  and 
preferred  to  rest  the  rep- 
utation she  should  make 
and  her  success  in  Amer- 
ica, upon  her  individual 
merits  as  an  artiste.  It 
was  currently  reported, 
with  what  truth  we  can- 
not say,  that  a  rich  cap- 
italist, already  some- 
what notorious  in  this 
line,  did  actually  send 
an  agent  to  Paris  and 
offer  these  terms  with 
other  brilliant  induce- 
ments to  Lola  to  accept 
a  contract  to  perform  a 
series  of  engagements 
from  Boston  to  New 
Orleans,  the  West  In- 
dies, etc.  It  is  to  this 
off'er  that  Lola  refers  in 
her  remarks  about  hum- 
bug. By  the  time  this 
engraving  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  reader  a 
large  number  will  have 
seen  the  famous  dan- 
seuse  and  have  judged 
for  themselves.  To  such 
we  desire  to  refer  to  the 
excellence  of  the  like- 
ness herewith  given ; 
there  is  not  a  line  exag- 
gerated, or  the  least  li- 
cense taken  with  the  re- 
ality. The  picture  gives 
clearly  and  faithfully  a 
truthful  likeness  of  the 
"  countess,"  taken  from 
life  and  in  character. 
AVe  have  said  that  it 
represents  her  in  one  of 
her  best  dances,  but  her 
role  of  characters  is  by 
no  means  limited,  and 
she  has  as  excellent  a 
variety  of  pieces  as  any 
danseuse  that  has  been 
among  us  since  the  early 
and  successful  career 
of  Fanny  Ellslcr,  whose 
style  of  performance 
Lola's  much  resembles. 
Without  any  of  that  os- 
tentation that  delights 
to  herald  seeming  deeds 
of  charity,  Lola  Montez 
is,  nevertheless,  charit- 
able and  liberal  in  every 
fense  of  the  word.  Il- 
lustrative of  this  trait  of 
character,  on  hearing  of 
the  lafe  disastrous  fire 
which  destro3'ed  Tre- 
mont  Temple  (which 
conflagration  is  illus- 
trated m  our  present 
number},   and    which    threw    many   deserving 

young  artists  out  of  their  studios,  as  well  as  con- 
sumed th(ir  paintings  and  the  utensils  of  their 
calling,  she  generously  and  immediately  tender- 
ed to  the  sufferers  a  benefit,  the  entire  proceeds 
of  which  should  go  towards  furnishing  them 
with  such  necessary  refittings,  and  as  far  repair 
their  pecuniary  loss  as  it  was  possible  to  do. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE    LOVERS'    QUARREL. 

BY  J.  ALPORD. 

I  did  not  love  him  for  his  g-old— 

'Twas  the  soft  and  tender  acteut  of  his  witcliing  tongue 

that  won  my  heart,  and  taught  me  nature's  sweet  and 

holy  lesson. 

To  Clara  long  had  Edwin  sighed, 
And  hoped  she  soon  would  he  his  bride  j 
For  Clara  every  charm  possessed 
That  could  adorn  a  female  breast ; 
Good-natured,  affable  and  witty, 
And  much  beloved  by  all  the  city. 
Young  Edwin  was  esteemed  a  youth 
Of  wisdom,  valor,  honor,  truth  ; 
Where'er  he  went  his  presence  gave 
Congenial  sweets  to  gay  and  grave. 
Affection's  tie  between  these  two 
Gave  much  delight  to  all  who  knew ; 
A  love  so  formed  must  joy  impart 
To  every  fond  and  feeling  heart. 

However,  by  some  strange  mistake 
Of  fortune,  in  a  thoughtless  freak, 
A  quarrel  'twLxt  this  pair  arose ; 
But  what  the  cause  ? — Love  only  knows. 
Some  trifle,  or  perhaps  a  sonnet, 
With  other  name  than  Clara's  on  it  j 
Yet,  whether  so  or  not,  't  was  plain 
The  cause  gave  each  a  world  of  paiu ; 
They  parted,  both  with  anger  burning, 
Terms  of  reconcilemeut  spurning. 

Now  as  their  intercourse  was  broken, 
Each  yielded  up  love's  tender  token ; 
E'en  Clara's  tress  of  auburn  hue 
No  more  would  Edwin  deign  to  view. 
And  lovely  Clara,  to  abuse  him, 
Tore  his  portrait  from  her  bosom  ; 
In  short,  each  present  love  had  granted, 
Ka.ge  into  other  hands  transplanted. 

But  here  awhile  I  needs  must  pause, 
And  give  some  scope  for  nature's  laws  j 
Though  lovers"  quarrels  give  much  pain, 
The  sweets  of  making  up  again 
Afford  more  bliss  to  each  foud  heart, 
Than  ycar.s  of  courtship  can  impart. 
Boston,  Mass. J  Aprils  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE   LAST   PAWN. 

BY    GEO.  CANNING    HILL. 
CHAPTER    I. 

Up  one,  up  two,  up  three  flights  of  crazy 
wooden  stairs,  ia  an  old  house,  the  contempla- 
tion of  whose  height  sufficed  to  make  one  fairly 
dizzy,  there  lived  an  old  man  with  a  little  child. 
The  house  itself  stood  in  one  of  the  most  crowd- 
ed and  crooked  alleys  of  the  city,  and  at  its  far- 
ther extremity. 

In  the  basement  was  a  little  shop,  opened  for 
the  chance  sale  of  oranges,  candies,  and  such 
other  trifling  luxuries  to  the  suft"ering  poor, 
while  the  few  wholly  miserable  ones  who  had 
been  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the 
place,  found  no  difliculty  in  obtaining  occasional 
drams  of  the  vilest  liquors  it  is  possible  for  the 
ingenious  malice  of  humanity  to  compound. 
The  dingy  panes  were  endeavoring  to  exhibit  to 
their  best  advantage,  such  fruits,  still  more  dirty 
and  dingy,  as  were  arrayed  against  them ;  while 
against  the  little  door  hung  gay  ribbons  and 
whipcords,  to  thus  earn  for  the  sliop,  under  false 
pretences,  the  title  of  seeming  respectability. 

On  the  landing,  at  the  foot  of  each  flight  of 
stairs,  were  a  number  of  rooms,  tenanted,  in  all 
probability,  bj'  every  variety  of  people.  The 
doors,  however,  were  uniformly  closed,  refusing 
to  reveal  any  of  the  sights  within.  A  number 
of  highly  discordant  sounds,  for  all  tliat,  managed 
to  betray  the  not  unusual  belligerence  of  the 
occupants  there. 

At  the  farther  part  of  the  upper  landing,  where 
little  or  no  light  fell  upon  the  door,  a  young 
child  had  her  slight  hand  tremblingly  on  the 
latch,  while  she  looked  back  to  see  if  any  one 
might  be  following  her.  It  was  just  at  evening, 
and  the  season  was  summer.  Opening  the  door, 
she  entered  the  apartment,  and  after  gazing 
round  in  apparent  astonishment  to  find  no  one 
there  beside  herself,  she  seated  herself  on  a  low 
stool  near  the  opened  window. 

Gazing  out  over  the  Babel  below  her,  and 
di  inking  in  the  multitudinous  sounds  that 
thronged  the  streets,  and  alleys,  and  lanes  be- 
low, she  gave  herself  up  temporarily  to  her  re- 
flections and  her  fears.  While  she  was  thus 
brooding  over  her  thoughts,  the  door  again 
opened,  and  an  old  man  entered. 

"Ha,  my  little  one!"  exclaimed  he;  'home 
before  me,  hey  ?  Well,  little  Moll,  how  did  it 
go  with  you  f  Did  you  have  any  better  luck 
than  mrsclf?" 


"  What  luck  did  i/ou  have,  grandfather  ■?"  asked 
the  child,  looking  up  at  him  with  all  the  inno- 
cence and  fervor  that  slept  in  her  calm  blue  eyes. 

"  None  at  all,  child,"  answered  he,  shaking  his 
whitened  head,  sorrowfully. 

"  Nothing,  grandfather  ?  Did  you  get  nothing, 
grandfather  V 

"  I  could  not  get  either  work  or  charity,  my 
child,"  answered  he.  "  What  are  wc  to  do  next  ? 
How  much  did  you  bring  homo  to  me  V 

"  Not  a  single  piece,  grandfather." 

At  this  juncture,  she  dropped  her  head  upon 
her  bosom,  and  wept  most  greivous  tears. 

"  But  do  not  let  us  cry  over  it,  sweet  Moll," 
said  he,  sitting  down  near  her,  and  laying  his 
shrivelled  hand  on  her  silken  head.  "  There 
must  be  some  light  just  ready  to  dawn  on  us. 
You  know  it's  always  darkest  before  day,  child." 

"  But  I  had  walked  so  far,"  said  she. 

She  was  again  interrupted  by  a  flood  of  gush- 
ing tears.  The  old  man  took  one  of  her  feet 
into  his  hand.  The  thin,  ragged  shoe  was  worn 
through  to  the  bare  flesh,  and  he  knew,  from  the 
peculiar  feeling  there,  that  the  flesh  was  fast  be- 
coming callous.  He  involuntarily  fetched  a 
deep  sigh  at  making  this  discovery,  and  told  her 
that  she  must  not  give  up  to  her  feelings  in  that 
manner.  Poor  old  man !  He  could  scarcely 
keep  from  entirely  giving  up  to  his  own. 

"  What  shall  we  do,  grandfather';"  asked  little 
Moll,  looking  up  through  her  tears.  ''  We  have 
got  nothing  to  eat!" 

"And  you  are  hungrj',"  added  he,  sympathiz- 
ingly.  "  Yes,  poor  child !  You  must  be  hungry. 
You  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  this  early 
morning  !  I  will  go  and  provide  for  you  at  once. 
How  thoughtless  I  was !  I  did  not  think  that 
you  would  be  less  able  to  bear  this  gnawing 
hunger  than  myself.  I  forgot  that  you  were 
younger,  and  fairer,  and  tenderer  than  myself 
Forgive  me,  sweet  little  Moll !" 

He  stooped  down  and  affectionately  impriated 
a  kiss  on  the  child's  pale  yet  beautiful  forehead. 
Then  he  started  to  go  out  again. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  grandfather  1"  asked 
the  child,  raising  her  head  again.  '-Let  me  go 
with  3'ou." 

"No,  no,  my  child.  I  am  going  to  find  some- 
thing for  you  to  eat.  You  are  hungry — you  must 
he  hungry.  I  wonder  I  did  not  think  of  it.  I 
am  afraid  you  will  think  I  have  forgotten  you. 
How  thoughtless  I  was  not  to  know  that  you 
must  be  very  hungry  !  Poor  Moll!  Poor  child! 
Poor  forgetful  old  grandfather!"  and  with  these 
words  of  self  abasement,  he  hurried  out  of  the 
room. 

Down  one,  two,  three  pairs  of  stairs  ho  totter- 
ed, holding  on  by  the  sides  of  the  stained  walls, 
and  occasionally  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
shrunken  hand,  to  discover  the  way,  or  possibly 
the  character  of  any  he  was  about  to  meet.  Out 
of  doors,  along  the  dirty  alley,  into  the  stirring 
street — where  walked  others  in  gayer  garments 
than  his  own — he  went.  His  step  was  hurried, 
and  his  eye  grew  suddenly  frenzied.  And  he 
kept  muttering  all  the  time  to  himself: 

"  Poor  child  !  Poor  little  Molly  !  I  wonder  I 
forgot  she  might  be  hungry  ! ' 

Where  could  the  old  man  go  ?  How  could 
he  procure  food  for  his  grandchild,  at  that  time 
in  the  day  ?  The  more  he  walked,  the  more  ex- 
cited he  grew,  and  the  less  fitted  to  perform  the 
only  service  he  was  upon.  He  glared  wildly  and 
unmeaningly  into  the  faces  of  all  he  met. 
Slinking  within  the  shadows  of  the  buildings,  he 
felt  a  growing  fear  of  boldly  and  honestly  ask- 
ing the  passers  for  alms.  He  halt  thrust  out  his 
hand  on  several  occasions,  and  suddenly  drew  it 
back,  as  if  it  had  met  a  living  fire. 

For,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  hours  he  continued 
in  this  worse  than  useless  way.  Hope  had  not 
only  died  in  his  breast,  it  had  been  supplanted 
by  a  feeling  like  despair. 

Before  he  knew  v  hy,  when,  or  how,  he  found 
himself  standing  at  the  door  of  his  apartment 
again,  into  which  he  turned  his  tired  feet.  He 
advanced  cautiously.  The  child  was  not  by  the 
window.  She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  the 
room.  Groping  his  way  to  her  little  cot,  that 
stood  in  a  farther  corner,  he  listened.  He  caught 
the  sound  of  her  slight,  quick  breathing.  Bend- 
ing over  her,  he  wept  t(  ars  such  as  had  never 
scalded  his  colorless  cheeks  before. 

CHAPTER  II. 
At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning — perhaps 
it  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock — a  little 
child  was  seen  wendiug  her  way  along  several 
streets,  clasping  somctliing  very  tightly  in  her 
hands,  and  looking  at  no  one  and  nothing,  to  all 


appearances,  save  herself  and  the  route  along 
which  she  directed  her  steps. 

Presently  she  reached  the  door  of  a  shop,  into 
which  she  entered  with  all  the  assurance  of  an 
old  acquaintanceship  with  the  place.  Walking 
up  to  the  centre,  she  was  about  to  do  the  errand 
on  which  she  had  apparently  come,  when  some 
sudden  impulse  seized  her  to  turn  herself  round, 
and  take  another  view  of  the  premises.  This 
she  could  very  readily  do,  inasmuch  as  there 
seemed  to  be  plenty  of  others  before  her  at  the 
counter,  and  her  own  delay  would  thereby  escape 
notice. 

In  the  window,  properly  defended  from  the 
hauuS  of  those  who  might  be  wrongly  tempted 
by  a  sight  of  them,  hung  various  articles  of  quite 
as  various  values.  There  was  a  short  row  of 
watches — old  and  worn — in  the  middle  of  the 
window,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  parcel  of 
trinkets  of  poor  silver  and  worse  gold,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  shell-basket,  a  child's  dress,  richly 
wrought,  and  a  pair  of  new  French  boots.  On 
the  floor  of  the  window  were  arrayed  as  tempt- 
ingly as  might  be,  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  articles. 
A  silk  apron,  a  lady's  cap,  a  string  of  gold  beads, 
a  few  trifling  keepsakes,  watches  of  admitted 
pinchbeck,  chains,  bracelets,  and  so  forth. 

These  articles  were  all  exposed  in  this  public 
window  for  sale,  and  the  enticing  manner  in 
which  they  were  displayed  was  calculated  to 
have  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  their  im- 
mediate sale  to  some  of  the  passers. 

There  was  likewise  a  long  show-case  on  the 
counter,  which  was  made  the  receptacle  of  arti- 
cles similarly  circumstanced  with  those  in  the 
window.  The  child  noticed  these  with  much 
greater  care  and  particularity.  She  saw  a  num- 
ber of  children's  playthings,  and  wondered  how 
it  was  that  such  trifles  found  their  way  there. 
Rich  jewelry  was  spread  out  most  temptingly, 
too,  such  as  she  had  seen  on  the  arms  of  the 
wealthy  ladies  she  had  daily  watched  on  the 
thoroughfares.  There  were  chains,  and  lockets, 
and  clasps,  and  rings,  and  armlets,  and  all  va- 
rieties of  ladies'  jewelry. 

The  sight  of  so  much,  and  some  of  it  so  rare 
and  costly,  too,  set  her  into  a  train  of  thought. 
She  could  not  but  wonder  why  all  this  had  been 
brought  here.  And  she  looked  instinctively 
about  her,  to  see  what  kind  of  dresses  the  ladies 
wore  who  frequented  the  place. — Perhaps  the 
child  had  never  been  so  observant  at  any  visit 
heretofore. — Instead  of  beholding  any  of  those 
finely-dressed  ladies  at  the  counter — whom  such 
jewelry  as  she  saw  would  properly  become — 
there  crowded  up  a  motley  array  of  as  haggard, 
beggarly-looking  women  and  men  as  she  had 
ever  rested  her  eyes  upon. 

Some  held  out  their  thin  hands  and  bared 
wrists  across  the  counter,  in  the  act  of  proffering 
some  newly  brought  article  to  the  pawn-broker. 
Some  were  wistfully  gazing  up  into  his  reddened 
face,  as  if  they  were  eager  to  read  beforehand 
the  decision  that  would  soon  be  given  in  their 
case.  Some  still  dallied  with  their  hoarded 
keepsakes,  as  if  they  felt  a  sympathy  for  such 
objects,  of  which  it  would  take  a  long  separa- 
tion to  rid  themselves. 

Only  one  or  two  were  there  with  eager  faces, 
their  eyes  glowing  with  a  temporary  satisfaction  ; 
they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  redeem 
the  pledges  they  had  left  with  this  man,  who 
made  himself  rich  by  their  sore  necessities. 

The  child's  blue  eyes  oijcned  still  more  wide- 
ly when  she  saw  some  of  these  pledges  handed 
back  again  to  their  owners,  and  she  already  en- 
tertained a  hope  she  had  never  thought  could 
exist  before.    Presently  it  came  lior  turn. 

"  What  will  you  have,  my  little  girl .'"  asked 
the  fat  man  behind  the  counter,  in  one  of  his 
blandest  and  most  patronizing  tones. 

The  child  was  too  much  embarrassed  tempo- 
rarily to  make  any  reply,  but  kept  fast  hold  of 
the  article  she  had  brought  to  deposit,  while  her 
eyes  wandered  over  the  shelves,  even  up  to  the 
dingy  ceiling. 

'■  What  did  you  bring  me  today,  my  little 
girH"  a  second  time  asked  the  pawn- broker. 

She  felt  encouraged,  and  answered : 

"  Only  this,  sir." 

At  the  same  time  she  drew  forth  from  beneath 
her  little  apron  her  tightly  clo.-cd  hands,  and 
laid  it  on  the  counter. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  he. 

This  time  she  opened  the  hand.  There  lay  in 
its  palin  a  small  glittering  locket  of  gold.  The 
man  quickly  picked  it  up  and  touched  the  spring 
that  was  hidden  in  its  side.  The  locket  flew 
open,  and  the  face  of  a  Aoulhful  and  l)eiutiful 
ladv  showed  itself 


The  pawn-broker  stood  a  moment  to  contem- 
plate the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  countenance. 
He  was  unconsciously  lost  in  his  admiration  of 
its  expression. 

"Grandfather  says,  how  much  for  that?" 
asked  she,  in  a  soit  and  saddened  voice. 

"  It's  worth  nothing  to  ine — the  picture  aint," 
replied  the  man,  shutting  it  up  again  as  careless- 
ly as  if  it  were  only  an  old  watch,  and  rubbing 
the  smooth  gold  gently  with  the  ball  of  his 
thumb. 

"  But  how  much  '!"  again  asked  she.  "  Grand- 
father wants  money,  sir.  How  much  can  you 
give  him  V 

"  Well—" 

"  I  will  come  and  buy  it  back  again  shortly," 
said  she,  remembering  that  she  had  seen  others 
doing  the  same  thing  only  a  moment  before. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  dollars,"  said  he. 

The  child  paused,  and  looked  wonderingly 
round  her.  She  knew  not  whether  this  was 
more  or  less  than  the  value  of  the  article. 

"  It's  every  cent  the  r/oWs  worth,"  continued 
the  pawn-broker,  "  and  if  you  cal'late  to  redeem 
it  agin,  why,  it  '11  only  be  so  much  less  money 
for  you  to  pay,  that's  all." 

This  reasoning  seemed  to  satisfy  the  child,  for 
she  at  once  said  : 

'•  If  you  will  pay  me  two  dollars  then,  sir." 

Tlie  man  handed  her  two  silver  dollars,  and 
she  went  clinking  them  together  all  the  way 
home. 

She  felt  that  immediate  starvation  was  by  this 
method  driven  back  from  them  ;  yet  her  child's 
heart  sorrowed  at  the  thought  of  leaving  the 
likeness  of  her  motha'  in  the  keeping  of  the  ava- 
ricious p.awn-broker.  She  carried  the  money  to 
her  grandfather.  He  wept  violently  over  it,  and 
she,  in  turn,  became  his  comforter.  It  was  their 
last  resource.  Even  the  old  Bible  had  been  suf- 
fered to  go  before  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EvERV  day  thereafter,  for  several  days,  the 
child  went  regularly  to  the  shop.  Always  watch- 
ing the  opportunity  when  there  was  a  lull  in 
business,  she  begged  the  pawn-broker  to  let  her 
look  at  the  miniature.  At  first  he  was  a  little 
chary  of  it,  as  well  such  a  character  might  have 
been,  not  knowing  whether  it  was  the  child's  in- 
tention to  run  out  of  the  door  with  it  or  not. 

At  length,  however,  on  seeing  that  these  visits 
of  hers  were  prompted  only  by  the  purest  affec- 
tion, he  felt  a  strange  sympathy  for  her,  and 
suffered  her  to  take  the  locket  into  her  hands  for 
many  minutes  together. 

The  whole  was  usually  kept  in  the  show-case 
on  the  counter ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  face 
was  suffered  to  be  exhibited.  This  method  the 
pawn-broker  had  adopted  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
commodating the  child.  He  preferred  this  to 
being  put  to  the  trouble  of  opening  it  for  her 
daily. 

One  afternoon,  there  dropped  in  at  the  office 
a  gentleman  of  polite  address,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  attracted  thither  by  some  expectation 
of  finding  one  he  was  in  search  of  Gradually 
nearing  the  counter,  he  very  naturally  and  very 
carelessly  glanced  along  the  show-case.  Al- 
most the  first  article  upon  which  his  eyes  fell, 
was  the  locket.  The  face  was  opened,  and  those 
sweetest  features  gave  their  full  expression  to 
his  astonished  gaze. 

"  Good  heavens !"  said  he,  aloud.  "  That 
must  be  the  same !" 

Excitedly  requesting  the  pawn-broker  to  al- 
low him  to  see  the  locket,  he  took  it  within  his 
hands.  He  looked  at  it  carefully  in  every  part. 
He  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  about  and  about, 
a  great  many  times.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
enable  him  to  identify  it 

"  Where  did  this  come  from  ?"  asked  he,  of 
the  broker. 

The  man  eagerly  eyed  him  a  moment,  profes- 
sionally calculating  the  chances  there  were  of 
realizing  a  speculation  out  of  him,  in  connexion 
with  the  keepsake. 

"  A  little  girl  brought  it  here,"  answered  he. 

"  A  chilli?  It  might  be.  Yes,  she  must  bo 
little  Molly  !"  exclaimed  the  gentleman. 

"  She  was  very  young  and  very  small,"  said 
the  man.  "  I  didn't  exactly  want  to  take  it  of 
her,  when  she  brought  it  to  me.  But  she  said 
that  it  was  all  her  grandfather  had  left,  and  that 
they  must  have  some  money  soon,  or  starve.  So 
I  gave  her  some  money  on  it." 

"  How  much  .' '  quickly  inquired  the  gentle- 
man. 

•■  Why,  as  for  that,"  replied  the  broker,  "  you 
jce  that  tlic  piiturc  wani't   of  so   much  value  to 
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me,  and  never  would  be,  as  I  knew  ;  but  I  was 
not  willing  to  see  her  and  her  ])Oor  old  fjrand- 
faiher  starve,  and  so  I  let  her  have  what  I  could 
on  it." 

"But  how  much — how  much!"  interrupted 
the  stranger,  quite  impatiently. 

•'  Why,  only  two  dollars,  sir." 

The  gentleman  rivetted  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
upon  the  hardened  countenance  of  the  broker, 
and  broke  not  the  silence  by  a  word.  He  was, 
perhaps,  wondering  whether  all  the  world  could 
be  at  heart  like  him.  Yet  he  could  not  forget 
that  even  this  man's  very  avarice  was  the  means 
by  which  the  child's  and  her  grandfather's  lives 
had  been  saved. 

"  How  long  ago  was  this  brought  here  V  asked 
the  gentleman,  still  holding  it  between  hi^ 
fingers. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  man,  calculatingly,  '•  it 
was  as  much  as  a  week  ago." 

"  Then  their  money  must  be  quite  gone  by 
this  time.  ere  are  two  dollars  for  the  locket, 
and—" 

"  But  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  a  little  more," 
ravenously  interposed  the  avaricious  broker. 

"  For  what  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"Well,  it's  my  custom." 

"  Here  are  five  dollars,  then,  if  you  will  find 
this  child  for  me  again  !" 

"  I  will  do  it,"  answered  he,  coolly  taking  the 
bank-note  between  his  second  and  third  fingers. 

"  How  soon  "?     Will  you  go  now  ?" 

"  Wait  here  perhaps  a  half  hour.  She  will 
<ome  in  herself,"  answered  the  broker,  pocketing 
his  funds. 

The  stranger  accordingly  stood  back  a  littlC) 
resolved  to  wait,  if  need  be,  all  night,  in  order  to 
secure  his  purpose. 

"  What  will  she  come  in  for '!"  asked  he,  of 
the  broker. 

"  It  has  been  her  habit  every  day  since  she  left 
it  here,  to  come  in  about  this  time  and  look  at 
it.  I  left  it  open  in  the  show-ca.se  as  you  found 
it,  expressly  for  her." 

The  stranger's  heart  was  sensibly  touched  with 
what  he  heard. 

Less  than  half  an  hour  la'er,  there  entered  a 
child.  It  was  little  Molly-  She  looked,  as 
usual,  into  the  show-case.  The  locket  was  gone 
— miniature  and  all ! 

"  That's  her,"  whispered  the  pawn-broker  to 
the  gentleman. 

"  Say  nothing,  then,  to  her  of  me,"  replied  the 
stranger,  in  a  whisper. 

He  watched  the  child  closely.  As  soon  as  she 
discovered  that  the  miniature  of  her  mother  had 
disappeared,  her  countenance  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  the  blankest  confusion.  Tliis  finally 
gave  way  to  the  most  cruel  fear,  and  that,  in 
turn,  to  the  direst  despair. 

"  Where  has  it  gone  ^  Who  has  got  mother's 
locket  ?"  asked  she,  the  tears  gathering  in  her 
eyes  as  she  spake. 

"  It  had  to  be  sold,"  replied  the  broker. 

It  was  more  than  the  stranger  could  bear. 

"  Little  girl,"  said  he,  advancing  to  her  and 
taking  her  by  her  hand,  "  /  purchased  the  locket. 
Lead  me  to  your  grandfather  at  once.  I  will 
return  it  to  him,  and  make  him  happy  at  the 
same  time." 

Without  making  any  further  disclosure  to  her 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  by  her  from 
the  shop.  A  short  walk  brought  them  to  the 
old  house  in  the  crowded  alley. 

Up  one,  up  two,  up  three  flights  of  stairs  he 
climbed,  following  closely  on  after  the  guidance 
of  the  child.  The  door  of  their  wretched  apart 
ment  opened,  and  the  old  man  looked  up.  His 
energy  had  seemed  to  have  finally  left  him,  and 
he  had  about  reconciled  himself  to  death  by 
want  and  starvation.  As  soon  as  the  gentleman 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  old  man,  he  exclaimed,  mak- 
ing up  to  him,  and  seizing  him  by  his  shrivelled 
hands : 

"  My  father  ! — My  own  Mary's  father ! ' 

"  Is  it  William  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  half  rais- 
ing his  hand,  while  he  looked  up  through  his 
bleared  eyes  at  him. 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  found  you  again,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman.    "  But  Mary — where  is  Mary  V 

'■  In  heaven !"  calmly  answered  he. 

"  My  child  ! — My  only  Molly,  that  is  left  me  !', 
frantically  cried  he,  snatching  up  his  daughter 
while  the  hot  tears  chased  each  other  down  his 
cheeks.  The  scene  that  ensued  was  one  of  pain- 
ful interest. 

The  old  man's  son-in-law  had  discovered  him 
and  his  own  and  only  child  just  in  time  to  save 
them  from  utter  destitution.     He  had  been  de- 


only  to  find  the  wife  of  his  bosom  beneath  the 
churchyard  sod,  and  his  child  upon  the  extreme 
verge  of  distress. 

The  most  trifling  accident  had  brought  him  to 
the  pawn-broker's  shop,  and  finally  discovered 
to  him  the  place  of  his  child's  and  his  father's 
extreme  sufierings.  It  was  thelast  pavn  the  poor 
child  had  to  bring  to  the  broker,  and  it  was  the 
only  one  that  could  by  any  chance  have  rescued 
them  from  a  lingering  death  ! 


[Written  for  Oleaaon's  Pictorial.] 
"OUB  BABY." 

BT  BtlBAir  H.  BLAI3DELL. 

Like  quivering  starbeams  stolen  from  the  skies, 

Set  iu  the  hearts  of  violets  filled  with  dew ; 
The  laughiug  radiance  of  thy  sweet  eyes. 

That  seuui  forever  changing  in  their  hue. 

Now  like  the  flashing  jet — now  dear,  deep  blue, 
As  the  bright  heaven  that  far  above  us  lies, 

Oleaming  witli  tender  light  the  swaying  foliage  through. 

Like  the  half  open  bud  of  a  wild  rose. 
The  little  uiouth  that  utters  such  sweet  notes  ; 

Full  of  deep  tenderness,  as  the  soft  tone 
That  from  the  ringdove's  hauut  in  beauty  floats, 

Far  on  the  fi-agrant  air  of  heaven  around. 

Among  the  clusteriug    flowers,  with  mellow  sunbeams 
crowned. 

To  every  heart  a  treasure,  all  untold. 
More  precious  growing  with  each  passing  day  ; 

Imparting,  as  thy  slight  form  we  enfold. 
Lessons  whose  worth  may  never  pass  away  ; 

While  in  our  hearts  thine  image  is  enrolled. 
And  our  deep  love  for  thee  refuses  to  decay. 

Boston,  Mass.,  April,  1852. 


[Written  for  Oleason's  Pictorial.] 

AN  INDIAN   SKETCH. 

BY   N.    B.   HALL. 

In  17G3,  the  garrison  at  Fort  Michilimackinac 
was  defended  by  about  one  hundred  men.  At 
that  time,  there  were  nearly,  or  quite,  four  hun- 
dred Indians  assembled  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  were  apparently  friendly  to  the  English. 
One  morning  a  large  number  of  the  red  men 
commenced  a  favorite  game  of  ball,  called  bag- 
gatiway,  as  if  to  amuse  themselves.  The  game 
being  carried  on  with  much  spirit,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Indians  being  so  friendly,  many 
within  the  fort  came  out  to  witness  the  amuse- 
ment, entirely  unsusi)ecting  of  treachery.  As 
the  game  went  on,  the  ball,  intentionally  or 
otherwise,  was  often  struck  out  of  the  usual 
course,  and  frequently  was  even  tossed  over  the 
pickets  of  the  fort.  Having  fallen  within,  it  was 
followed  instantly  by  all  engaged  in  the  game, 
by  one  party  as  well  as  the  other,  all  eager  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  ball.  This  proceeding 
was  repeated  several  times,  exciting  no  alarm, 
however,  among  the  inmates,  as  the  red  men  ran 
in  and  out  with  all  possible  freedom  and  osten- 
sible friendliness. 

Again  the  ball  went  over  the  stockade,  appa- 
rently by  accident,  and  as  before,  the  Indians 
rushed  in,  pell  mell,  in  every  direction.  This 
was  the  plot,  and  it  had  succeeded  to  their  wish- 
es. They  took  possession  of  the  place  without 
the  least  resistance ;  for  the  garrison  were  so 
taken  by  surprise,  that  they  were  helpless  among 
numbers  so  much  greater  than  their  own. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  an  Eng- 
lish trader,  by  the  name  of  Henry,  was  busily 
engaged  in  writing  letters  to  his  friends  in  Mon- 
treal ;  these  he  expected  to  send  by  a  canoe, 
which  was  o  •.  the  eve  of  departure.  He  had 
been  occupied  in  this  manner  but  a  short  time, 
when,  to  his  dismay,  he  distinctly  heard  the 
dreaded  Indian  war-cry,  and  an  unusual  noise. 
Hushing  to  the  window,  he  discovered  a  large 
body  of  Indians  within  the  fort,  murdering  and 
scalping  every  Englishman  that  came  in  their 
way.  Imagine  his  horror,  also,  at  recognizing 
several  near  and  dear  friends  struggling  but 
vainly  in  the  hands  of  their  merciless  captors. 

One  glance  sufiiced  to  show  Mr.  Henry  the 
advantage  of  the  savages  in  point  of  numbers. 
Looking  about  him  for  some  means  of  defence, 
he  could  find  nothing  but  a  fowling-piece,  loaded 
with  swan  shot.  Seizing  this,  he  held  it  for  a 
few  moments,  expecting  to  hear  the  fort  drum 
beat  to  arms.  Disappointed  that  no  resistance 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  and  know- 
ing that  his  single  arm  could  avail  nothing 
against  four  hundred  Indians,  he  began  to  con- 
sider his  own  safety. 

Several  of  the  Canadian  villagers  were  look- 
ing out  calmly  at  the  scene  of  butchei-y — neither 
iiininof  the  Tndi.Tns,  nor  bcinj  .innoycd   nr  mo- 


lested by  them, — he  conceived  a  sudden  hope 
that  he  might  find  security  in  one  of  their 
houses.  The  danger  was  imminent.  Mr.  Henry 
was  a  brave  man,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
Leaving  the  room  cautiously,  he  instantly  climb- 
ed over  a  low  fence,  which  separated  his  house 
from  that  of  his  next  neighbor — Monsieur  Lan- 
glade. He  entered  the  house  precipitately,  and 
found  the  whole  family  gazing  at  the  bloody 
spectacle  before  them.  Langlade  tuined  upon 
him  a  cold  and  inhospitable  look,  as  Henry  was 
about  to  speak. 

"  Go  !"  said  the  former,  sternly.  "  You  will 
bring  danger  and  death  upon  us  1" 

"  Put  me  in  some  place  of  safety.  Monsieur 
Langlade,  for  God's  sake !"  exclaimed  Henry. 
"  Every  instant  I  am  in  danger  of  being  massa- 
cred !  I  entreat  you,  as  an  act  of  charity,  to 
grant  my  request !" 

"Leave  us,"  replied  Langlade,  quickly. — 
"  Should  you  be  discovered  here,  the  Indians 
will  think  we  favor  your  cause,  and  we  shall  all 
be  sacrificed.  Go,  I  repeat ;  we  can  do  nothing 
for  you  !'' 

With  a  despairing  look,  Henry  was  turning 
away ;  but  seeing  a  Pani  woman — a  slave  of  M. 
Langlade — beckoning  to  him,  he  hurriedly  fol- 
lowed her.  Opening  a  door,  she  desired  him  to 
enter,  telling  him  the  passage  led  to  the  garreti 
where  possibly  he  might  conceal  himself.  Trem- 
blingly he  obeyed  her  directions.  The  slave  fol- 
lowed him  up  the  stairs,  pushed  him  in,  locked 
it,  and  with  much  presence  of  mind,  put  the  key 
in  her  pocket. 

While  yet  scarcely  secure,  the  trader  felt  an 
iiTcpressible  desire  to  know  what  was  passing 
without.  He  soon  found  an  aperture  in  the 
loose  board  walls  of  the  house,  which  gave  him 
a  full  view  of  the  fort.  An  awful  scene  was 
transpiring.  He  behold  every  feature  of  savage 
cruelty.  The  dead  were  lying  in  heaps,  scalpedi 
and  shockingly  mangled  :  the  dying  were  shriek- 
ing under  the  uplifted  tomahawk.  Unearthly 
yells  of  rage  and  demoniac  victory,  mingled 
with  the  groans  and  cries  for  mercy  of  the  un- 
fortunate victims,  made  it  a  scene  dreadful  to 
contemplate. 

Henry  gazed  with  sickening  heart,  until  a 
general  cry  of  "all  is  fini.shed"  roused  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  situation  ;  for  at  this  moment  he 
heard  some  of  his  blood-thirsty  enemies  enter 
Langlade's  house.  He  shuddered  with  fear. 
The  flooring  of  his  room  only  consisted  of  a 
layer  of  boards,  and  he  could  hear  all  that 
passed.  The  savages  asked  if  any  Englishmen 
were  about ;  M.  Langlade  answered  that  he  did 
not  know — he  was  not  aware  of  the  presence  of 
any — as  was  the  fact ;  for  he  had  not  noticed  the 
gestures  of  the  slave.  Langlade  fiirther  added 
that  they  were  free  to  search  for  themselves. 

Upon  this  the  Indians  commenced  a  strict 
search,  and  soon  came  to  the  garret  door.  Some 
delay  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  door  being 
locked  and  the  key  missing — thanks  to  the  fore- 
thought of  the  Poni  woman. 

In  some  measure  we  can  imagine  the  state  of 
Henry's  mind.  He  had  just  self-possession 
enough  to  look  around  for  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment. Perceiving  something  in  a  corner,  which, 
upon  examination,  jjroved  to  be  birch  bark  ves- 
sels, used  in  making  maple  sugar,  he  placed 
himself  beneath  them.  He  had  scarcely  con- 
cealed himself  when  the  door  was  burst  open, 
and  five  Indians  entered  with  tomahawks  in 
hand,  and  besmeared  with  blood.  Their  appear- 
ance was  frightful  in  the  extreme  ;  and  in  horri- 
ble suspense,  Henry  awaited  the  event.  His 
heart  throbbed  so  audibly  that  he  feared  its  beat- 
ings would  betray  him.  One  Indian  came  so 
near  that  he  could  easily  have  put  out  his  hand 
and  touched  him.  They  walked  about  in  every 
direction,  but  the  darkness  of  the  garret  proved 
favorable  to  Henry.  They  evidently  did  not  see 
him,  and  a  ray  of  hope  once  more  entered  the 
heart  of  the  trembling  Englishman. 

As  they  were  descending  the  stairs,  one  turned 
and  again  made  the  circuit  of  the  garret.  Had 
he  been  but  a  moment  sooner,  poor  Henry  would 
inevitably  have  been  discovered ;  for,  being 
cramped  with  l)ing  so  long  in  one  position,  he 
had  turned,  one  of  the  vessels  slipped,  and  his 
face  and  shoulders  became  exposed.  Hearing 
the  returning  footsteps,  he  averted  his  face,  and 
the  dark  color  of  his  dress  prevented  his 
detection. 

The  savages  at  last  appeared  satisfied  that  no 
one  was  concealed,  and  after  entertaining  Lan- 
glade wiih  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  they 
left  the  house. 

With  feelings  of  unutterable  joy  at  his  escape. 


Mr.  Henry  saw  the  Indians  depart,  and  in  a  few 
hours,  by  the  aid  of  the  Pani  woman,  whom  he 
generously  rewarded  for  her  humane  act,  made 
his  way  to  a  place  of  safety. 


t  ^  ■  ^ — K- 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  PAST. 

BT  COKRAD  8.   ETBEB. 

I  am  liappy,  they  tell  me, 

Ay,  ycB  I  do  feci 
Whole  moments  of  rapture, 

1  cannot  conceal ; 
But  'tis  rapture  for  visions 

That  fitfully  Hy, 
A  memory  for  object.'? 

Once  dear  to  my  eye. 

The  pre.(;ent  no  sunshine 

Of  pleasure  doth  fill 
The  heart,  in  its  wanderings, 

Through  evil  and  ill ; 
The  past  has  a  charm 

Which  the  present  but  grieves 
To  wither  its  blossoms. 

And  yellow  its  leaves. 

The  past  was  as  ro.sy 

As  the  sky  at  the  dawn  ; 
A  garden  of  beauty. 

With  upland  and  lawn. 
The  present,  like  that  garden, 

Wlien  autumn  is  near. 
And  the  frosts  of  affliction 

Fall  silent  and  drear. 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  April,  1862. 

DOIKG  SOMETHING  WHICH  HAS  A  ViXMB. 

To  ])rofess  any  one  intelligible  art  or  accom- 
plishment, and  in  this  one  to  have  attained  an 
acknowledged  or  rejuitcd  ))re-emincnce,  is  a 
far  better  passport  into  privileged  society  than 
to  have  the  intellectual  pretensions  of  a  less  de- 
terminate class.  The  very  narrowness  of  a  man's 
claims,  by  making  them  definite  and  appreciable, 
is  an  advantage.  Not  merely  a  leader  in  a 
branch  of  art  which  prcsupi)0ses  a  high  sense  of 
beauty,  a  cultivated  taste,  and  other  gifts  prop- 
erly intellectual,  but  even  in  some  art  presuming 
little  beyond  manual  dexterity,  is  sure  of  his 
election  into  the  exclusive  circles.  Not  merely  a 
painter,  therefore,  but  a  fiddler,  j)rovided  only 
he  is  the  first  of  his  order — nay,  I  doubt  not,  a 
"chin-chopper,'  or  Jews'-harp  player,  i>  only  he 
hapjjcn  to  exceed  all  other  chin-choppers  or 
Jew-harpists — will  find  himself  a  privileged 
man  in  conipariso7i  with  the  philosopher,  or  the 
very  largest  and  amjilcst  intellect  that  ever  na- 
ture endowed  or  art  expanded.  The  advantage 
lies  in  doing  a  thing  which  has  a  name,  an  as- 
signable name;  and  the  narrower  is  the  art,  the 
more  appreciable  are  the  degrees  of  merit  in  that 
ait. — De  Quinci/. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial] 
FORGIVE  AND  FORGET. 

BT  EIXEN  C.  HOWARTH. 

Forgive  and  fo:gct — I  have  wronged  thee.  1  know, 

Yet  that  wrong  hath  been  followed  by  tears  of  regret ; 
Could  thy  bosom  but  fathom  the  dejith  of  my  woe, 

I  know  thy  kind  lieart  would  forgive  and  forget. 
I  have  loved  thee  from  childhood,  and  never  before 

Have  I  wandered  from  thee  since  the  hour  that  we  met ', 
0  in  pity  look  down  on  thy  lover  once  more, 

And  teach  thy  young  heart  to  forgive  and  forget. 

Forgive  and  forget — by  the  hours  we  have  played 

In  childh(M)d  together — 0,  turn  not  away  ; 
For  my  hctu^  is  unchanged,  though  mine  eye  may  bava 
strayed 

From  the  idol  it  made  in  life's  earlier  day. 
O  turn  not  away — I  have  wronged  thee,  1  know. 

Yet  that  wrong  hath  been  followed  by  tears  of  regret ; 
Could  thy  bosom  but  fathom  the  depth  of  my  woe, 

I  know  thy  kind  heart  would  forgive  and  forget. 
Camden,  y.  J.,  April,  18o2. 


£DMU.>IO   Bl'RKE. 

Our  greatest  authors,  Milton,  Bacon  and  Shak- 
speare,  were  thorough  Englishmen,  and  Burke, 
their  great  follower,  wrote  in  the  same  spirit. 
He  says  :  "  To  love  the  little  )>latoon  we  l)elong 
to  in  society  is  the  germ  of  all  public  affections.'' 
True,  most  true!  The  innocent  assoiiations  of 
childhood,  the  kind  mother  who  taught  us  to 
whisper  the  first  faint  accents  of  ])rayer.  and 
watched  with  anxious  face  over  our  slumbers, 
the  ground  on  which  our  little  feet  first  trod,  the 
pew  in  which  we  first  sat  during  public  worship, 
the  school  in  which  our  first  rudiments  were 
taught,  the  torn  'Virgil,  the  dog-eared  Horace, 
the  friends  and  companions  of  our  young  days, 
the  authors  who  first  told  us  the  history  of  our 
country,  the  songs  that  first  made  our  hearts 
throb  with  noble  and  generous  emotions,  the 
burying-place  of  our  fathers,  the  cradles  of  our 
children,  are  surely  the  first  objects  which  nature 
tells  us  to  love.  Philanthro]iy,  like  charity,  must 
begin  at  home.  From  this  centre  our  sympa- 
thies may  extend  in  an  ever-widening  circle. — 
Fraz(r. 


O.  the  pain  of  pains 
Is  when  the  fair  one,  whom  our  soul  is  fond  of, 
Give*  transport,  and  receives  it  from  another 
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BDKMESE    COSTUMES    WITH    KOAD   AND   PAGODA,   AT   MOPOON. 


BURMESE  COSTtJMES,  ETC. 
On  the  page  herewith,  we  present  three  pictures  illustrative  of 
Burmese  costumes,  etc.  The  specimens  given  are  from  those 
parts  of  the  country  mainly,  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judson,  mis- 
sionary, and  husband  of  the  talented  "  Fanny  Forrester,"  made  his 
field  of  operation.  The  style  of  dress,  in  many  instances,  is  really 
very  beautiful  and  graceful,  while  the  natives  show  an  excellence  of 
figure  that  challenges  admiration.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the 
reader  to  know  something  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  people,  an  ac- 
count of  whom  we  subjoin.  Several  distinct  tribes  inliabitthe  Bur- 
man  territories  ;  viz.,  1.  The  Mramna  (Burmans),  between  19  and 
24  degrees  north  latitude;  2.  Talain  (Pcguans),  between  the  Thanl- 
weng  river  and  the  Galladzet  and  Anopectomoo  hills  ;  3.  Shans, 
with  more  affinity  to  the  Siamese  than  other  races,  and  spreading 
over  the  north  and  east  provinces ;  4.  Cassit/crs,  chiefly  in  ihe  capi- 
tal ;  .">.  Kin/ens,  a  rude  people  scattered  among  the  other  population, 
but  living  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  country ;  6.  The  Yo,  probably 
a  Chinese  tribe  who  have  adopted  Burmese  customs,  residing  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Irrawadi ;  7.  Karens,  inhabiting  an  exten- 
sive hilly  tract  between  the  Than-lwcng  and  Si-tang,  good  cultiva- 
tors, but  unsubjected,  and  bearing  great  enmity  to  the  Burmese  ; 
the  2^baini/s,  Taong-su,  &c.;  the  Khamti,  Singphos,  and  other  Tib- 
etan or  Tartar  tribes  in  the  north.  Most  of  these  nations,  though 
differing  in  language,  manners,  &e.,  are  of  the  physical  type  common 
to  all  those  situated  between  India  and  China.  They  differ  from 
the  natives  of  both  these  regions  in  certain  particulars,  and  are  said 
by  travellers  to  resemble  more  the  Malays.  The  Burmese  are 
short  and  stout,  but  well  proportioned ;  with  coarse,  lank,  black 
hair,  and  an  olive  complexion ;  the  women  arc  fairer  than  the  men, 
who  have  more  beard  generally  than  the  Siamese  ;  the  physiognomy 
of  both  sexes  is  open,  cheerful,  and  not  unpleasing,  and  very  few  of 
them  are  in  any  way  deformed.  They  are  robust,  active,  inquisitive, 
not  deficient  in  courage,  and  form  a  total  contrast  to  their  neighbors 
of  Bengal  in  habits  and  disposition.  They  are  said  to  be  lively  and 
impatient;  much  addicted  to  theft  and  lying,  deceitful,  servile,  and 
proud  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  courteous,  benevolent,  and  religious — 
though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  religion  linked  with  thieving  and 
lying.  Though  fond  of  repose,  when  an  inducement  to  exertion 
offers,  the  Burmese  exhibit  not  only  great  strength,  but  courage  and 
perseverance,  and  often  accomplish  what  we  should  think  scarcely 


possible.  Jut  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  badness  of  the  government,  render  these  valuable  qualities 
of  little  avail.  In  countries  like  Burmah,  the  customary  standard 
of  competence  is  easily  attained.  The  poorest  classes  obtain  the 
necessaries  which  they  require  with  comparatively  little  labor ;  and 
those  who  should  go  farther,  and  attempt  to  make  a  display,  or  to 
improve  their  lands  and  houses,  would  e.xposc  themselves  to  extor- 
tion, and  perhaps  to  personal  danger.  Sloth  is,  in  consequence,  the 
solace  of  the  poor,  and  the  principal  enjoyment  of  the  rich.  There 
are  two  languages  spoken  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  ;  viz.,  the  Bur- 
mese by  the  Burmans,  and  the  Per/uan  or  Mou  by  the  Peguans  ;  ex- 
clusive of  many  rude  dialects.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Pali,  or 
sacred  language,  which  has  a  distinct  written  character.  In  the 
common  Burmese,  the  letters  arc  formed  of  circles  and  segments  of 
circles,  probably  derived  from  the  Pali  alphabet,  but  diflFering  wholly 
from  the  Dewanagari.  The  structure  of  the  language  is  exceeding- 
ly simple.  There  is  no  inflection  of  any  part  of  speech.  Relation, 
number,  mode,  and  time  are  all  indicated  by  prefixing  or  affixing 
certain  articles.  The  words  follow  each  other  in  their  natural  order, 
an  arrangement  indispensably  necessary  to  a  dialect  so  inartificial. 
The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  covering  from  the  loins  reaching  half  way 
down  the  leg  ;  over  this  a  frock  with  wide  sleeves,  tied  all  the  way 
to  the  knee  :  on  the  head,  a  square  handkerchief  of  English  or  Ma- 
dras manufacture,  or  a  turban  of  English  book  muslin.  The  wo- 
men wear  a  somewhat  similar  dress,  but  shorter  than  that  of  the 
men  ;  and  the  petticoat  being  open  in  front,  permits  the  thigh  to  be 
seen  at  every  step ;  they  wear  no  head-dress.  The  hair  of  both 
sexes  is  worn  long,  and  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  the 
men  pluck  out  their  beard  ;  but  the  practice  of  blackening  the  teeth 
is  not  followed  as  it  was  formerly,  and  still  is,  by  some  neighboring 
nations  ;  sandals,  but  neither  boots,  shoes,  nor  stockings  are  worn. 
The  dress  of  the  peasantry,  Khyen  tribes,  &c.,  is  mostly  black;  yel- 
low is  a  sacred  color,  and  only  used  by  the  priests  and  upper  classes  ; 
a  quilted  jacket  is  someties  worn  ;  and  in  the  north-east  the  Chine:ie 
costume  is  adopted.  Tlie  court  dress  of  the  nobility  is  handsome, 
consisting  of  a  long  robe  of  flowered  satin  or  velvet,  reaching  to 
the  ankles,  with  an  open  collar  and  loose  sleeves ;  velvet  caps  with 
gold  circles,  many  ornaments,  &c.  Boxing,  cock  fighting  foot-ball, 
throwing  a  quoit  of  bamboo,  a  few  games  of  chance,  chess,  and 
dancing,  are  among  the  chief  recreations.  The  Burmese  are  good 
mimics,  and  very  fond  of  acting;  their  drama  is  by  far  the  best 
among  the  Indo-Chinese  nations.  Their  principal  instruments  arc, 
a  drum  of  bamboo  or  cane,  covered  with  skin,  a  kind  of  hurdygurdy, 
oboe,  lute,  &c.;  in  their  dances,  they  exhiliit  many  contortions  of  the 
body.  They  have  several  epic  and  religious  peems,  besides  some 
other  literary  productions.  Education  is  so  far  diffused  that  almost 
every  male  Burman  can  read  and  write  ;  and  this  is  the  case  with 
manv  of  the  females.  The  Khyens  have  no  knowledge  of  books  or 
reauiig,  &.C.,  and  hold  medicine  in  contempt;  the  Burmans  them- 
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selves  are  grossly  ignorant  of  physic ;  blood-letting  is  unknown, 
and  whether  for  fever  or  rheumatism,  they  shampoo  the  patient, 
treading  him  till  he  is  in  a  profuse  perspiration ;  any  one  may  prac- 
tice this  profession.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the 
skin,  cholera,  leprosy,  &c.,  are  the  most  frequent ;  inflammations  are 
not  generally  acute,  and  wounds  of  a  very  severe  character  are  said 
to  heal  with  singular  rapidity.  Excepting  near  the  towns,  most  of 
the  land  is  waste  and  unappropriated,  unless  occasionally  by  wan- 
dering tribes,  who  raise  crops  with  little  labor  on  the  virgin  soil. 
The  cultivated  lands  are  assigned,  with  their  inhabitants,  by  the 
sovereign,  in  large  districts,  to  his  various  favorites,  who  are  not 
inaptly  entitled  their  '■  eaters,"  and  who  grind  down  the  cultivators 
by  the  most  oppressive  exactions.  The  farms  generally  consist  of 
only  a  few  acres  each ;  and  agriculture,  except,  perhaps,  among  the 
Karens,  is  in  its  rudest  and  most  imperfect  state.  Rice  is  the  chief 
article  of  produce,  and  forms  the  main  food  of  the  people ;  it  is 
mostly  grown  in  the  south,  where,  although  the  plough  is  seldom 
used,  and  the  soil  only  trodden  by  cattle,  a  single  crop  is  said  to 
yield  fifty  or  sixty  fold.  In  the  northern  provinces,  a  plough,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  India,  is  used,  and  the  soil  is  afterward  jmlverized  by 
means  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  and  a  rough  harrow  dragged  over  it ; 
two  or  three  crops  a  year  are  here  obtained,  but  they  are  not  so  pro- 
ductive as  the  single  crop  of  the  lower  [jrovinces.  Pulse  of  various 
kinds,  Indian  millet,  and  maize,  are  grown  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Good  wheat  is  grown  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  but  it  is 
little  used  for  l)read  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  all  the  wheat  produced  in 
the  empire  would  not  feed  fifty  fiimilies !  iVsawHwi  is  universally 
cultivated  for  its  oil  and  oil  cake,  wliich  is  given  to  the  cattle.  Cot- 
ton, of  a  firm  and  silky  texture,  but  of  short  staple,  is  grown  in  every 
part  of  the  empire  and  of  its  dependencies,  but  principally  in  the 
upper  provinces.  Indigo  is  also  generally  grown,  and  is  naturally 
of  good  quality,  but  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  the  plant  are 
botfi  so  very  rude  as  to  render  the  produce  wholly  unfit  for  expor- 
tation. The  potato  and  pot-herbs  of  Europe  are  quite  unknown  ; 
but  yams,  and  a  species  of  sweet  potato,  are,  as  well  as  tobac  co,  very 
general  articles  of  culture  in  the  north.  There  are  no  melons,  cu- 
(^umbers,  or  egg  plants  ;  but  the  banana,  tamarind,  &c.,  are  plenty. 
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COIVTEIVTS  OF  OUR  NEXT  NUAIBKR. 

*'The  Fanner's  D.iugliterp,  or  Moving  into  Town,"  a 
story,  by  Miss  H.  A.  Ackerman. 

"  Devereaux,  or  the  Maid  of  Santa  Maria,"  by  Dr.  J.  H. 

ROBI>SON. 

"The  Pilot's  Towpr,  or  Chcclt  to  England's  JIotp,"  a 
story,  by  Ben;  I*erley  Poobe 

"  Small  Talk,"  a  proFe  sketcli,  by  Mrs.  E.  Wellmont. 

"To  my  Dreamland  Lover,"  verses,  by  Ellem  Louise 
Chankler. 

"  We  Live  and  Die,"  line.'",  by  S.  BrnvnAM. 

"  An  Acrostic."  by  Miss  .Jlua  A.  Williams. 

"  Morn  in  the  Valley,"  verses,  by  Wm.  E.  Knowles. 

"  ('hildren's  Voices,"  lines,  by  Isabfl  Ashton. 

"  To  Margaret,"  verses,  by  Kra>k  Mortimer. 

"  A  Dre.am,"  lines,  by  Peesa  S.  Lewis. 

"  The  Hour  of  Death,"  by  Frances  Archer. 

"  0  sleep,  sleep,  my  Uabe,  '  verses,  by  Kicuard  WaionT. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  fine  picture  of  Mrs.  Sinclair,  late  Mrs.  Forrest,  in  the 
character  of  Lady  Teazle,  in  the  School  for  Scandal.  A 
capital  likeness,  and  a  very  effective  engraving. 

A  view  of  the  new  State  House,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture  in  America.  A  picture 
of  much  interest  to  our  western  readers. 

A  picture  of  the  stupendous  Bridge,  over  the  river  Cor- 
Tery,  near  Bhowanee,  Madras,  situated  on  the  high  road 
ft-om  Madras  to  Coimbetoor. 

A  view  of  the  noble  building  in  Washington,  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

An  interesting  and  perfect  representation  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Koom,  in  Boston. 

A  likeness  of  that  noble  disciple  of  the  t»»mperance  cause, 
the  world  wide  respected  and  world-wide  beloved  Father 
Mathew. 

A  picture  representing  the  Cotton  Pod  and  Flower,  as  it 
appeals  iu  blossom  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United 
States. 

A  fine  view  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Ilot^l,  in  Meeting 
Street,  D.  Mixer,  proprietor. 

A  picture  of  the  fiiraffe,  being  a  native  group  with  their 
Drivers,  forming  an  interesting  illustration  of  Natural 
History. 

A  representation  of  that  curious  little  animal  known  as 
the  Jerboas.  A  creature  that  is  capable  of  prodigious 
leaps,  like  the  Kangiroo. 

Also  a  picture  of  the  Tetrao  Medius,  a  very  rare  bird, 
larger  than  the  common  pigeon,  and  very  beautiful. 

A  picture  giving  a  view  of  the  Itabbit  in  his  native  style 
and  characteiistics.  Also  valuable  as  an  illustration  of 
Natural  History. 

A  very  effective  picture  of  the  Star  Scene  in  the  new 
pi  ly  of  the  Eochauted  Harp,  now  performing  at  the  Bos- 
ton .Mu.seum. 

Also  portraits  of  Mr.  AV-irren  as  Bulwaden,  Madame  Ra- 
dinski  in*  tlie  Princess  Uunac,  and  Mr.  Kcach  as  Koran,  in 
the  new  and  popular  p  igcaut,  the  Euchauted  Harp. 


SPE.\Ii.l.'M(i  TELEGRAPH. 

The  French  antl  English  journals  arc  specu- 
lating on  the  practicability  of  turning  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  that  connects  England  anil  France 
via.  the  Channel  into  a  medium  of  conversational 
intercourse.  Ths  modus  operandi  is  thii  :  A  plate 
of  silver  and  one  of  zinc  are  taken  into  the 
mouth,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
tongue.  They  are  then  placed  in  contact  with 
the  wire,  and  words  issuing  from  the  mouth  so 
prepared,  are  conveyed  across  the  Channel  by 
the  way — in  a  whisper,  we  suppose,  though  the 
account  docs  not  say.  It  has  been  tried,  it  is 
said,  with  successful  results. 


Traxsatlantic  Steamers. — The  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  it  is  said,  has  seriously 
conceived  the  design  of  establishing  a  line  of 
French  steamers  between  Havre  and  New  York, 
and  one  between  Nantes  and  New  Orleans, 
touching  at  Havana.  The  management  of  these 
lines  will  be  confined  to  private  companies,  but 
with  liberal  assistance  from  government,  which 
will  actively  stimulate  the  enterprise. 


The  Aurora. — Professor  Olmstead,  of  Tale 
College,  has  in  preparation  a  treatise  on  the  Au- 
rora Borealis,  to  which,  for  many  years,  he  has 
paid  much  attention,  and  in  regard  to  which  he 
holds  an  original  theory.  His  treatise  is  to  be 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 


Olden  Time. — A  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Poit  says,  that  at  the  funeral  of  Gov.  Wins- 
low,  (Mass.)  1G83,  the  expense  for  rum,  brandy 
and  wine,  was  fourteen  pounds  eighteen  shillings 
and  six  pence. 

Mercantile  Hall. — The  project  of  building 
a  "  Mercantile  Hall,"  in  Boston,  is  contemplated 
by  the  Mercantile  Library  Association. 


THE  PICTORIAL. 

Wc  cannot  refrain,  now  and  then,  from  calling 
the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
improving  character  of  this  paper.  After  un- 
wearied exertions  and  immense  outlays,  we  have 
perfected  each  department  of  the  paper,  and 
more  especially,  that  important  division — the 
engravings.  The  observant  reader  will,  ere  this 
have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  cuts,  and  by  comparing  the  present 
issues  with  those  of  our  first  volume,  the  steady 
growth  of  their  excellence  will  be  very  evident 
to  the  most  inexperienced  eye. 

The  valuable  character  of  the  paper  as  a  work 
of  reference  of  matters  of  the  past,  as  well  as 
being  so  handsome  and  interesting  an  ornament 
for  the  centre-table,  has  led  to  its  universal  pre- 
servation for  binding,  and  over  ten  thousand  sets 
of  volume  first  have  thus  been  put  into  durable 
and  convenient  form.  This  fact  is  one  that  our 
subscribers  would  do  well  to  improve  upon  by 
still  more  carefully  preserving  their  numbers 
from  injury,  as  in  a  year  or  two  hence,  they  will 
otherwise  regret  that  they  cannot  obtain  sets 
complete  from  the  beginning. 

The  only  safe  way  to  ensure  the  regular  re- 
ceipt of  the  Pictorial,  and  also  to  be  ccitain  of  a 
regular  supply,  is  to  subscribe  direct  to  the  office 
of  publication,  as  we  are  more  particular  to  fur- 
nish our  regular  subscribers  with  complete  sets 
whendesired,  than  others,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
the  first  claim  upon  us.  Thousands  who  sec 
and  admire  the  Pictorial,  from  time  to  time, 
could  they  but  look  ahead  for  a  couple  of  years 
or  so,  would  not  fail  now  to  secure  regular  files 
of  it  for  binding,  at  a  time  when  they  can  do  so 
without  trouble. 

In  a  family  it  must  impart,  not  only  great 
pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  varied  instruction  by  its 
letter  text,  etc.,  to  the  mind  ;  but  also,  by  its  faith- 
ful delineation  of  men  and  mannei's,  all  over  the 
world,  its  perfect  transcript  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern cities,  its  likenesses  of  eminent  characters, 
its  geographical  illustrations  of  scenery  and  lo- 
calities, and,  in  short,  its  illustrations  of  every 
notable  current  event,  form  a  source  of  intelli- 
gence and  instruction  everywhere  that  its  weekly 
visits  are  made. 

That  these  facts  are  fully  appreciated,  let  our 
immense  edition  (exceeding  that  of  any  weekly 
paper  in  this  country)  attest.  The  same  journal 
that  we  send  to  you,  gentle  reader,  each  week, 
is  read  by  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of 
your  fellow-countrymen  regularly,  and  must  he 
read  transiently  by  treble  that  number.  Real- 
izing the  extensive  field  that  we  thus  command, 
a  feeling  of  responsibility  as  to  the  moral  tone 
and  correctness  of  the  Pictorial,  is  ever  upper- 
most in  our  promptings,  and  naught  of  an  ob- 
jectionable character  can  ever  be  found  in  its 
columns. 

With  these  few  words,  let  us  once  more  com- 
mend our  paper  to  you  all,  and  through  its  pages 
to  cultivate  the  kindest  relation  between  you 
and  this  establishment. 


<  ^  •  ^  > 


"Crayon  Sketches,  and  Off-hand  Tak- 
ings."— A  book  bearing  this  title,  by  Georrj't  W. 
Bungay,  has  been  laid  upon  our  table.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly readable,  and  is  made  up  of  descrip- 
tions from  life  of  American  statesmen,  orator..^, 
divines,  editors,  poets,  etc.,  and  is  sold  at  the 
bookstores  for  25  cts.  in  paper,  or  50  cts.  bound. 


The  Postage  on  Amcric.\n  newspapers  sent 
to  Paris  has  been  augmented.  They  formerly 
cost  three  cents  each  from  Liverpool  to  Paris  ; 
but  now,  according  to  the  new  law  of  the  press, 
the  stamp  duty  has  been  added  to  the  postage 
duty,  and  every  newspaper  is  charged  three  and 
a  half  cents. 


<  ^ •^  > 


On  Dit. — The  last  on  dit  is,  that  the  site  of 
the  late  Tremont  Temple,  together  with  the  ad- 
joining locality,  extending  from  School  Street  to 
Montgomery  Place,  is  to  be  covered  with  a  mag- 
nificent hotel. 


Californians  at  the  AVest. — The  St.  Louis 
Intelligencer  expresses  the  opinion  from  prepa- 
rations now  making,  that  the  California  emi- 
grants across  the  plains  this  year,  will  equal  in 
amount  those  of  the  last. 


QtTEER. — At  Cincinnati,  only  one  colored  per- 
son was  admitted  at  the  "Black  Swan's"'  Con- 
cert— that  one  was  the  Swan. 


Costly. — Green  peas  sold  for  SI  2  a  bushel  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  last  week. 


NATURE  IN  THE  CITY. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  in  an- 
nouncing that  Sprirg  "  has  come  again,"  and 
that  the  trees  in  Independence  Square  are  be- 
ginning to  be  clothed  in  verdure,  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  a  colony  of  gray  squirrels, 
which  some  thoughtful  person,  in  whose  heart 
there  is  a  genial  admiration  of  the  animation 
and  gentle  vivacity  which  the  presence  of  the 
animal  creation  lends  to  the  aspects  of  natural 
scenery,  has  naturalized  amidst  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  forest  which  still  stands  in  that  park. 
These  graceful  little  animals  may  be  seen,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  frolicking  upon  the  ground  or 
chasing  each  other,  in  the  wildest  spirit  of  sport, 
up  their  trunks  and  out  upon  the  swaying  limbs 
of  trees,  with  quite  as  much  freedom  from  every 
sense  of  fear  as  if  they  were  at  large  in  the 
deepest  depths  of  some  unbroken  wilderness. 
They  will  come  on  being  called  and  eat  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  passer-by,  and  seem  to  have 
lost  all  apprehension  of  danger  or  harm,  of  any 
kind,  from  man,  and  to  be  living  there,  in  the 
very  midst  of  crowds  and  the  din  of  a  great  city, 
with  as  much  real  content,  confidence  and  se- 
curity, as  if  they  were  miles  away  from  any 
haunt  of  human  kind.  We  fear,  if  such  a 
thing  was  tried  on  Boston  Common,  that  the 
boys  would  hardly  have  sufficient  control  over 
their  bumps  of  destructiveness,  to  permit  these 
representatives  of  the  "  mute  creation "  to  sit 
down  under  their  own  "  vine  and  fig  trees  "  in 
peace. 

UVNRARr. 

So  great  is  the  discontent  in  Hungary  that  the 
Austrian  minister  of  the  interior  recently  sum- 
moned a  committee  to  consult  with  liim  as  to 
Hungarian  affairs ;  but  the  friends  of  Hungary 
despair  of  inducing  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  ac- 
cede to  anything  of  a  satisfactory  character. 
This  miserable  despotism  still  vents  itself  on 
women  and  children.  It  keeps  Kossuth's  sisters 
still  in  prison.  It  is  said  that  it  is  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  with  the  relations  of  Kossuth.  The  family 
is  in  great  distress.  A  small  sum,  about  $000, 
was  lately  sent  to  their  relief,  and  the  imperial 
authorities — set  this  down  to  their  credit — ac- 
tually allowed  it  to  be  paid  to  the  aged  mother 
who  has  three  daughters.  The  two  daughters 
in  prison  have  thirteen  children,  who  are  depen- 
dent on  this  mother  for  their  daily  bread !  But 
all  this  is  nothing, — that  is,  a  large  number  of 
our  American  newspapers  would  have  us  believe 
so.  They  sneer  at  Kossuth  as  a  visionary,  and 
his  cause  as  Utopian  ;  they  heed  not  the  cries 
of  injured  women,  of  a  whole  suffering  people, 
nor  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty.  A  sickly 
dasfardness  seems  to  impregnate  a  certain  class 
of  papers,  subservient  to  party  purposes  :  but 
where  is  the  whole-souled  man,  woman  or  child 
that  does  not  wish  at  heart  for  Kossuth's  success, 
and  whose  prayer  would  not  be  to  Heaven  for 
him  and  his  righteous  cause  ? 


The  Passage  to  California. — The  Nation- 
al Intelligencer  publishes  a  letter  from  Captain 
Babcock,  of  the  ship  Sword  Fish,  which  states 
that  by  following  the  course  recommended  by 
Lieut.  Maury,  he  gained  much  time,  more  espe- 
cially on  the  Pacific  side.  The  Sword  Fish  is 
10.34  tons  burthen,  not  particularly  sharp,  and 
yet  she  made  the  passage  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  in  91  days.  Her  average  performance 
was  187  1-2  statute  miles  per  day. 


LinERALITY'    AND     ENTERPRISE. — It    is    Said 

that  when  the  Congregational  Church  now  being 
erected  in  Pittsfield,  shall  have  been  completed 
and  paid  for,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  num- 
bering some  6000,  will  have  expended  in  the 
course  of  four  years  the  sum  of  $70,555,  in  the 
erection  and  repairing  of  places  of  Divine  wor- 
ship. This  is  exclusive  of  the  amount  paid  for 
preaching  and  benevolent  objects. 


<  ^  ■  ^  » 


Self-Knowledgb. — Adversity  has  ever  been 
considered  as  the  state  in  which  a  man  most 
easily  becomes  acquainted  with  himself  particu- 
larlv,  being  free  from  flatterers. 


The  Fisheries. — Fishermen  on  the  South 
Shore  are  having  good  success  in  taking  cod. 
The  fish  are  larger  than  usual. 

Hint. — Zeno  esteemed  silence  as  the  first  of 
virtues — "  For  by  it,"  said  he,  "  I  hear  other  mcLS 
imperfections  and  conceal  my  own. ' 


A  Pretty  Thought — The  well   spring  of 
hope  is  youth,  and  time  is  its  grave. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  Mr.  Frederic  Sears  to 
Miss  Marian  Shaw. 

By  Key.  Mr.  Richards,  Jlr.  Watren  R.  Wheeler,  of  We  t 
Roxbury,  to  Miss  Harriet  8.  Colby,  of  N.  Middleborough. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  Mr.  Lyman  B.  Meston  to  Miss  Ju- 
lia A.  Emmons. 

By  Kev.  Dr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Josiah  Pollard  to  Miss  Sarah  C. 
BuUard. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Schwarz,  Mr.  Victor  A.  Ilaye,  of  France,  to 
Miss  Alhertine  Heitzmann  (lass,  of  Germany. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Oummings,  Mr.  Joseph  Moulton  to  Miss 
Theresa  Patch. 

At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Calvin  8.  Pen- 
nell,  of  Lawrence,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Emmes. 

At  Salem.  Capt.  William  H.  Crandall  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Jaques,  of  Newburyport. 

At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Harrison  Covet  to 
Mi.ss  Helen  0.  Could,  of  Burlington,  Vt. 

At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Medbury,  Mr.  Amos  Dow, 
of  Atkinson,  to  Miss  Susan  E.  Wilson,  of  Amesbury. 

At  Essex,  Mr.  Jofeph  W.  Tucker,  of  Manchester,  to  Miss 
Mary  Adaline  Farnham. 

At  Westboro',  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cady,  Nahum  Fisher,  Esq.  to 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Harrington. 

At  (Ireenland,  N.  H.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Robie,  R.  W.  Robin- 
eon,  E...q.,  of  Danvers,  Ms.,  to  Miss  Ocorgiaua  Brackett. 

At  Augusta,  Me.,  Rev.  Uriah  Balkam,  of  Wifca«set,  to 
Miss  Anna  S.  L.  Reaiiigton. 

At  Baltimore,  Mr.  George  W.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  to  Miss 
Emily  Coutee  Johnson. 


In  this  city,  Miss  Mercy  S  Hatch,  79;  Mr.  Andrew  J. 
Adams,  27  ;  Miss  Iluena  Morri«on,  2G.  formerly  of  Calais, 
Me.  :  Mr.  Henry  P.  Rockwoo(i.25 ;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Whitaker, 
78  ;  Rlrs.  Mary  D.  Houston,  28. 

At  (Iharlcstown,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Adams,  30;  Mrs.  Abi- 
gail Itobinsoo,  6.5. 

At  Chelfea,  Mr.  John  Oodbold,  27. 

At  Jledlbrd,  Mrs  Joanna  Le Baron,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Pier- 
pont,  and  daughter  of  the  late  J.  L.  Sibley,  of  Sutton,  Zi. 

At  Lynn,  Mr.  James  S.  Sumner,  48. 

At  Salem,  Jlr.  Amos  H.  Mills,  G7  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Curtis,  23. 

At  Braintree,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pratt,  70. 

At  Rowley,  Mrs.  Joanna  Todd,  35. 

At  N.  Chelmsford,  Mrs.  Florinda  Carver,  of  Boston,  22. 

At  Westport,  Mr.  J.  Cook,  of  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  US. 

At  Manchester,  Miss  Hannah  Hooper,  23. 

At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Esther  J.  Ram^ay,  32  ;  Miss  Julia  B. 
Williams,  .3.3. 

At  Northampton,  Mrs  .Sarah  Seeger,  81. 

At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Tillinghast  Bailey,  70. 

At  Newport,  N.  H  ,  Mrs.  Mabel  Buel,  89. 

At  Providence,  It  1.,  .Miss  Sophia  B.  Martin,  17. 

At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  .Mary  Dickerson  Newman,  43, 
formerly  of  .Amherst,  M.iss. 

At  Philadelphi.i,  William  R.  Grant,  M.  D.,  41. 

At  St,  Louis,  John  K,,  only  sou  of  Col.  T.  H   Benton,  22. 

At  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Mr.  M  illiam  T.  Felton,  34,  of  Sa- 
lem, Ma.ss. 

At  Shanghae,  China,  Eliza  G.,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Shuck 
Baptist  Missionary,  29. 


AND 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL 

A  Record  oj  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  Is  to  present,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the 
whole  weU  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.    Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
not.-ible  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en 
tirely  original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
conuin  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  e.i,«tern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  line  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
sentiug  in  its  mechanicil  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  It  contains  fifleen  hundred  and  sixty-four  squera 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.     It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amu.semeiit  italTords,  and  the  rich  array  of  orijrf- 
nal  miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  aiid 
highest  toneof  mc'rality.  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loveil,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  its 
combined  excellencies. 

TERMS:    $2  00   PEE   VOirUE. 
OR  $4  00   PER  ANNUM. 

INVARHBLT   IX   AEV.lNCi;. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

0=  One  copy  of  TnE  Flag  of  our  TJkiok,  and  one  copy 
of  the  PicTORiAi  Drawi.vo-Room  Compamon,  one  year, 
for  S5  00 

irr"The  Pictorial  Dsawino-Room  Companion  may  be 

obtained  at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by 

F.    GLEASON,   Boston,  JUss. 

"WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

S.  FRENCH.  151  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 
A.  WINCH,  IIG  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
BURGESS,  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  Ill  B.altimore  St..  Baltimore. 
R.  E.  EDWARDS,  115  Main  Street,  C:incinnati. 
J.  A.  ROYS,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
E.  K.  WOODWARD,  cor.  4th  and  Chesnut,  St.  Louis. 
T*r*  Si/h'irriptions  rereirt^fj  a:  fithfr  of  the  nbnvf  placfX. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.) 
TO  A  DOVE  AT  MY  WIXDOW. 

BT   MRS.   U.   B.  HENEAQX. 


A  welcome  to  thee,  thou  innocent  thing, 
My  snowy  guest  of  rerial  wiag ; 
Welcome  to  thee,  for  an  emblem  thou  art, 
Of  peace  and  love,  bright  bird  of  the  heart. 

O  say,  sweet  dove,  does  thy  wing  never  tire, 
As  high  above  tree-top,  and  cottage,  and  spire, 
Thou  lav'st  in  the  mist  of  the  floating  cloud, 
Far  beyond  the  ken  of  earth's  mingled  crowd  ? 

IIow  oft  have  I  sighed  for  pinion  like  thine, 
And  wished  for  thy  lot,  and  murmured  at  mine ; 
When  I  "ve  longed  to  bathe  in  yon  ocean  blue. 
And  bid  the  green  earth  for  a  season  adieu. 

But  the  wish  was  sin,  for  the  Being  supreme, 
Who  made  the  bright  sun,  gave  light  to  its  beam  ; 
The  moon  aud  the  stars  with  splendor  to  shine — 
And  this  fair  earth  is  thy  Maker's  and  mine. 
iMVjell,  Mass.,  April,  18.52. 

[Written  for  Gleason'e  Pictorial.] 

THE  SECRET  BENEFACTOR. 

BT   MRS.   E.   C.    I.OVERINO. 

"  H.WE  yon  attended  to  the  business  I  spoke 
of  particularly,  yesterday  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lambert, 
a  wealthy  owner  of  real  estate,  addressing  an 
intelligent,  fair-looking  young  man,  who  sat  at 
a  desk,  as  the  above-named  gentleman  entered 
his  office. 

Charles  Burchard  colored  with  embarrass- 
ment. For  a  moment  his  hand  moved  nervous- 
ly across  his  brow,  then  raising  his  handsome 
eyes  to  his  employer's  face,  he  answered  in  a 
frank,  steady  tone : 

"  I  have  neglected  to  follow  your  instructions." 

"Sir!' 

"  I  am  sorry — " 

"  Sorry !"  cried  Mr.  Lambert,  angrily,  "  sorry 
indeed !  and  this  is  the  way  you  attend  to  my 
afifairs!     Young  man,  if  you  think  I  will  pass 
over  this  carelessness — " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Charles,  with  a 
face  like  marble,  but  speaking  in  a  calm  tone, 
"  I  am  guilty  of  no  carelessness.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  do  my  duty — " 

"  Your  duty  was  to  follow  my  instructions. 
Number  twenty-three  has  been  a  losing  business 
for  me  long  enough.  The  family  have  had 
warning.  You  could  not  have  misunderstood 
me.  I  told  you  that  if  the  rentwas  not  paid  be- 
fore 12  o'clock  yesterday — " 

"  I  visited  the  family,"  rejoined  Charles,  "  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  had  you  seen  what  /  saw, 
you  would  not  have  had  me  apply  the  extremity 
of  the  law  to  their  miserable  case.  They  are 
very  poor — they  are  sick — they  are  suffering. 
You  would  not  have  had  the  heart  to — " 

"  Charles  Burchard, "  exclaimed  Mr.  Lambert, 
angrily,  "  you  have  been  in  my  employ  two 
years.  I  have  found  you  faithful,  honest,  capa- 
ble— and  I  would  not  willingly  part  with  you ; 
but  since  yon  prefer  your  way  of  doing  business 
to  mine,  and  presume  to  dictate,  it  is  not  proper 
that  we  should  work  together  any  longer." 

"  I  have  thought  myself,"  said  Charles,  "  that 
since  I  cannot  conscientiously  pursue  the  ex- 
tremes you  deem  necessary,  it  will  be  best  for 
me  to  tjuit  your  service.  I  am  ready,"  he  added, 
fixing  his  mild  eye  upon  Mr.  Lambert's  face,  "  I 
am  ready  to  go." 

"  Well,  sir,  we  will  have  a  settlement  at  once. 
How  much  am  I  indebted  to  you  1  What  is 
your  due  V' 

"  Nothing." 

"  Nothing !     IIow — how  is  this  V 

"  You  will  see.    Cast  your  eye  over  this  page." 

"  Yes — I  perceive — yoti  have  taken  up  your 
wages  lately,  as  soon  as  due,"  said  Mr.  Lambert, 
who,  remembering  his  clerk's  fidelity  and  ca- 
pacity, was  becoming  softened.  "  This  is  a  new 
thing,  however.  But  I  presume  you  have  in- 
vested your  money  advantageously?" 

•'  I  have  tried  to  make  a  Christian  use  of  it," 
answered  Charles,  coldly. 

"  Have  you  been  dealing  in  stocks  V 
"  No  sir." 

"  Ah,  you  lost  confidence  in  mc,  and  thought 
proper  to  put  your  money  into  other  hands !" 

"I  have  neither  made  investments  nor  loans," 
said    Charles,  with   a   peculiar   smile.     "  What 
small  funds  I  could  command,  I  have  used." 
"  You !" 
"  Yes  sir." 

"  Bless  me,  Charles !  I  thought  you  a  steady 
young  man ;  and  how  you  can  have  consumed 
your  entire  salary  I  am  unable  to  conceive." 


'■  And  I  presume  I  should  be  unable  to  ex- 
plain it  to  your  satisfaction,  sir.  It  is  a  subject 
which  it  can  avail  nothing  to  converse  upon. 
If  you  get  a  man  in  my  place  immediately,  I 
should  be  willing  to  save  yon  the  trouble  of  in- 
structing him  in  the  state  of  your  bii.siness." 

"  Certainly — if  you  please — and  you  shall  be 
paid — ' 

'■  I  did  not  make  the  offer,  expecting  remuner- 
ation. I  trust  that  I  have  kept  my  accounts  in 
such  n  manner  that  it  will  not  require  half  an 
hour  to  make  an  intelligent  man  understand  the 
entire  business." 

•'  Charles," exclaimed  Mr. Lambert,  "I  dislike 
to  part  with  you  so.  We  have  always  agreed 
until  this  time." 

"  Si.x  months  ago,"  replied  Charles  Burchard, 
"  this  family  in  No.  23  could  not  pay  their  quar- 
ter's rent.  I  had  orders  to  turn  them  into  the 
street.     I  did  not  do  it." 

"But — but  the  rent  was  paid." 

"  You  permitted  mc  to  give  them  a  few  days' 
grace;  you  permitted  this,  on  my  promise  to  see 
that  the  rent  was  paid.  You  are  right,  sir — it 
was  paid  ;  the  next  quarter's  rent  was  also  paid. 
At  present,  they  cannot  pay.  Knowing  the  con- 
dition of  the  family,  I  cannot  follow  your  in- 
structions." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lambert,  hardening  himself, 
"  I  have  rules  with  regard  to  my  tenants,  which 
cannot  be  broken.  I  have  rules  with  regard  to 
persons  in  my  employ,  which  nothing  can  in- 
duce me  to  break.  Justice  is  my  motto.  It  is  a 
good  one  ;  I  shall  stand  by  it." 

"  ifercy  is  a  better  one,  sometimes,"  replied 
Charles,  softly.  "  Justice  is  admirable  in  all — 
but,  mercy  in  the  powerful  is  godlike." 

Thus  Mr.  Lambert  parted  with  his  faithful 
clerk.  Another  took  the  ])lace  of  Charles  Burch- 
ard, and  the  latter  was  without  a  situation. 

About  the  first  business  Mr.  Carrol,  the  new 
clerk,  attended  to,  concerned  the  poor  family  in 
No.  2.3. 

"  They  vacate  the  premises  immediately,"  he 
said  to  Mr.  Lambert.  "  But  there  is  some  mys- 
tery about  that  family ;  they  made  allusions  to 
yourself,  which  I  was  unable  to  understand." 

To  me!" 

"  Yes  sir ;  they  spoke  of  your  kindness  to 
them—" 

"  My  kindness  !"  Mr.  Lambert  colored. 

"  The  woman  is  an  invalid."  said  Mr.  Carrol. 
"  The  man  is  a  fine-looking,  intellectual  person, 
with  thin  cheeks,  a  broad  pale  forehead,  and 
bright,  expressive  eyes.  He  has  been  for  a  year 
at  work  on  some  mechanical  invention,  which 
he  believes  is  going  to  be  of  vast  benefit  to  man- 
ufactures." 

"  I  have  heard  Mr.  Burchard  speak  of  that," 
replied  Mr.  Lambert.  "  But  what  did  these 
people  say  of  me  ?' 

"  That  they  had  been  indebted  to  you  for  nu- 
merous favors — " 

"  Favors !" 

"  Yes  sir — at  work  at  his  invention,  which,  of 
course,  can  afford  him  no  income  until  complet- 
ed, Mr.  Ward  has  not  been  able  to  do  much 
towards  the  support  of  his  family.  Mrs.  Ward, 
as  I  said,  is  an  invalid.  Their  only  child — a 
daughter  about  eighteen,  and  a  girl  of  some  ac- 
complishments— has  done  considerable  towards 
their  support — ' 

"  I  have  heard  all  this  from  Mr.  Burchard. 
What  did  they  say  of  me?" 

"  Tliat  in  these  circumstances  they  have  re- 
ceived benefits  from  you,  for  which  they  are  very 
grateful." 

"  It  is  a  mere  taunt — insolent  irony,"  muttered 
Mr.  Lambert. 

"  I  assure  you.  sir,  there  were  tears  in  the  poor 
woman's  eyes,  when  she  said  it ;  she  was  sincere." 

"Humph!" 

"  Thoy  appreciated  these  favors  so  much  the 
more,"  said  Mr.  Carrol,  "  from  the  fact  that,  as 
Mr.  Ward's  invention  is  a  secret,  and  as  all  his 
instruments  and  contrivances  have  been  in  the 
house,  it  would  have  been  a  sore  disadvantage 
to  be  obliged  to  move.  His  invention  is  now 
on  the  eve  of  completion,  and  he  is  firm  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  pay  with  interest  all  your 
benefits." 

Mr.  Lambert  was  greatly  perjilexed  by  this 
inexplicable  conversation  of  his  clerk ;  but  he 
concealed  his  feelings,  and  leaving  Mr.  Carrol  to 
believe  he  was  a  man  who  did  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  a  quiet  way,  went  himself  to  make  an 
attempt  to  explore  the  mystery,  by  visiting 
No.  23. 

He  found  the  Wards  making  preparations  to 
vacate  the  premises.  To  a  beautiful  girl,  with  a 
handkerchief  over  her  head,  who  was  carrying 


small  articles  of  furniture  to  the  hall,  he  made 
known  his  wish  to  see  Mr.  Ward. 

This  gentleman  was  engaged  in  packing  up 
his  machinery ;  but  soon  coming  out  of  his  se- 
cret room  and  locking  the  door  behind  him,  he 
appeared  before  Mr.  Lambert.  As  these  two  in- 
dividuals had  never  met,  the  landlord  was 
obliged  to  introduce  himself. 

"  I  feel  highly  honored — I  am  thankful  for 
this  new  indication  of  kindness,"  said  Mr.  Ward, 
with  emotion. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Lambert,  "  that  you 
have  been  to  work  on  an  important  mechanical 
invention." 

"  Yes  sir,  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  it  is 
completed  ;  the  model  has  gone  to  Washington. 
I  have  used  all  the  money  I  could  scrape  to- 
gether to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  patent  right ; 
but,  sir,  a  manufacturing  company  are  ready  to 
negociate  with  me  for  my  machine,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  all  my 
debts." 

Mr.  Lambert  had  hitherto  regarded  his  tenant 
as  a  visionary.  He  did  not  look  like  one ;  he 
did  not  speak  like  one.  The  thought  struck  Mr. 
Lambert  that  he  might  after  all  be  able  to  pay 
his  rent. 

"  I  have  concluded  that  I  might  as  well  per- 
mit you  to  remain  here  a  short  time  longer — 
although  I  am  myself  pressed  for  money,"  he 
said,  with  a  thoughtful  air. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ward,  "  this  is 
a  favor  I  had  no  right  to  expect,  notwithstand- 
ing all  you  have  done  forus;  but  I  am  sincerely 
grateful.  AVe  are  going  into  a  miserable  house, 
where  we  did  not  anticipate  residing  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  until  I  find  my  funds 
coming  in  ;  and  if  we  can  remain  here,  you  shall 
be  no  loser  by  the  operation.  Your  debt  I  con- 
sider sacred ;  those  many  benefits  shall  never  be 
forgotten." 

"  Benefits !  I  am  not  aware  that  you  are 
much  indebted  to  me — " 

'■  You  are  pleased  to  say  so — but  for  two 
quarters'  rent  you  gave  me  receipts  in  full,  rely- 
ing upon  my  honor  for  payment  at  some  future 
time.  I  have  also  received  sums  to  aid  me  in 
prosecuting  my  invention.  I  have  at  no  time 
doubted  but  that  they  came  from  you." 

Mr.  Lambert  pressed  his  forehead  with  his 
hand.     After  a  pause  he  said : 

"  And  why,  may  I  ask — why  did  you — give 
me  credit — " 

"Excuse  me  for  mentioning  the  subject,"  said 
]\Ir.  Ward,  with  emotion,  "  but  although  you 
parted  in  anger  from  your  sister — " 

"  Sir ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Lambert,  starting  and 
changing  color. 

"  Hers  was  a  pardonable  offence,"  said  Mr. 
Ward.  "  She  declined  marrying  the  man  whom 
you  chose  for  her  husband.  You  disowned  her; 
you  have  never  met  her  since.  But  this  was 
years  ago,  and  I  knew  you  could  not  cherish  re- 
sentment so  long." 

"  My  God,"  cried  Mr.  Lambert,  "  what  do  you 
mean  ■?  I  have  heard  nothing  of  her  for  twenty 
years.     I  know  not  what  has  become  of  her." 

Mr.  Ward  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  landlord  in 
speechless  astonishment. 

"  Is  it  possible '; "  he  murmured  ;  "  are  you 
serious  ■?" 

"  Upon  my  soul !  I  have  made  inquiries  for 
Mary,  without  success.  I  have  supposed  her 
dead !" 

"  Then  these  benefits  have  not  been  bestowed, 
because — " 

"  Sir,  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  say.  I  die 
with  suspense  !  If  you  know  anything  of  Mary, 
tell  me  what  has  become  of  her." 

The  tenant's  eye  looked  searchingly  and  earn- 
estly into  the  landlord's  face ;  then  taking  him 
by  the  arm,  he  led  him  deliberately  and  softly 
into  another  room. 

There  was  a  pale,  thin  woman  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair.  She  started  on  seeing  the  two  men 
enter,  and  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  surjirise. 

'■  My  brother !" 

"  Mary !"  gasped  Mr.  Lambert ;  'can  it  be  my 
sister  1" 

"  Your  sister  and  my  wife !" 

*  *  #  « 

An  hour  later,  Mr.  Lambert  might  have  been 
seen  entering  Charles  Burchard's  lodging.  The 
young  man  was  at  home.  With  surprise  he 
greeted  his  late  employer.  The  latter  was  ap- 
parently excited  by  the  occurrence  of  some  recent 
event. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he,  "  I  have  learned  in 
what  way  you  have  used  your  salary  the  past 
year." 

"Sir!" 


"  You  have  compromised  me  :  I — I  do  not  wish 
to  blame  you  ;  but  you  should  not  have  left  the 
Ward  family  to  suppose  the  money  they  received 
came  from  me.  You  paid  their  rent,  and  gave 
them  receipts  in  my  name !" 

"And    do    they  know   it  1"    cried  Charles. 

"  Why  should  they  not?  Why  did  you  not 
act  openly  with  them  '(" 

"  I  had  no  thought  that  you  would  be  injured 
by  being  suspected  of  helping  them,  and  I  had 
my  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  be  known  as  the 
author  of  the  benefits,"  said  Charles,  blushing. 

"  I  demand  your  reasons." 

"  The  truth  is,  if  I  must  confess  it,  I — ^I  hope 
some  day  to  marry  Mary  Ward — " 

"  Ah !— " 

"  She  is  a  worthy  girl,  sir," — 

"But  this  is  no  rea>:ou  ! "   exclaimed  Mr  L. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  know,  sir,  had  I  ad- 
vanced money  to  the  family  openly,"  said 
Charles,  recovering  his  self-possession,  and  his 
face  beaming  with  frankness,  "  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility that  I  might  be  suspected  of  unworthy 
motives.  And  again,  even  had  it  been  other- 
wise, and  I  could  have  won  Miss  Ward,  as  I 
would  have  wished  to  win  her,  she  might  have 
loved  mc  more  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  than 
for  myself;  and  I  would  not  have  bought  her 
love.  As  it  is,  I — I  hope  she  loves  me  for  what 
I  am,  and  that  she  will  accept  my  hand,  when  I 
am  in  a  position  to  support  a  wife." 

"  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Lambert,  pressing  the 
young  man's  hand,  "  I  honor  you !  You  have 
acted  nobly.  Return  to  your  situation ;  you 
shall  have  the  entire  control  of  my  business ; 
your  salary  shall  be  doubled — " 

"  But,  Mr.  Carrol—" 

"  He  is  not  permanently  engaged.  I  will  pro- 
cure a  place  for  him.  Charles,  you  must  come 
back !  I  confess  /  have  acted  wrong  in  this 
matter.  To  tell  yon  a  secret,  Charles,  Mrs 
AVard  is  my  own  sister  !" 

'•  Your  sister!" 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  astonishment ;  but 
it  cannot  equal  mine,  when  I  learned  the  fact  this 
morning.  I  disclaimed  all  connection  with  her 
twenty  years  ago,  because  she  refused  to  marry 
a  man  who  was  my  friend.  I  was  unjust.  Af- 
terwards she  married  Mr.  Ward,  of  whom  I 
knew  nothing.  She  supposed,  however,  that  I 
might  have  learned  the  facts :  and  all  the  favors 
they  have  received  from  you  have  thus  been 
credited  to  me.  But  it  shall  all  be  made  right. 
I  thank  Heaven  that  I  have  now  an  opportunity 
to  atone  for  my  injustice  to  an  only  sister,  and 
to  thank  you  for  the  lesson  in  humanity  yon 
have  taught  me.  Wealthy  as  I  am,  I  shall  never 
again  distress  a  tenant  for  rents,  without  ascer- 
taining whether  he  is  deserving  of  any  favors." 

Mr.  Lambert  was  not  permitted  to  do  all  the 
good  he  proposed  to  his  sister's  family.  In  a  few 
days,  Mr.  Ward's  patent  was  decreed,  and  his 
fortune  made.  Thanks  to  his  noble  invention, 
his  family  was  raised  to  afiluenee ;  but  Mrs 
Ward  did  not  disdain  the  kindness  of  her  re- 
stored brother. 

Mr.  Lambert  had  lost  no  time  in  acquainting 
his  relatives  with  the  nature  of  their  indebted- 
ness to  Charles  Burchard.  If  they  esteemed 
and  loved  this  generous-hearted  young  man  be- 
fore, what  was  now  their  admiration  of  his  noblo 
qualities!  None,  however,  felt  their  influence 
like  Miss  Ward.  The  only  way  in  which  she 
could  express  her  joy,  gratitude  and  love  was, 
by  becoming  his  wife,  with  a  dowry  which  re- 
lieved him  of  the  care  of  providing  for  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Prosperous  in  business,  happy  in 
his  domestic  relations,  Cliarles  Burchard  often 
had  occasion  to  look  back  with  a  smile  to  tlio 
time  when  he  left  the  service  of  Mr.  Lambert 
"  for  conscience  sake." 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE    WATER. 

BY   H.    MALCVON 

Hurrah  for  the  gliding  water. 

And  the  murmuring  forest  stream, 
As  the  sunbeams  brightly  glancing 

O'er  it^  crysUil  surface  gleam. 
There  's  glee  in  the  bounding  billow. 

There  *s  joy  in  the  rolling  ware ; 
Though  the  deep,  blue  sea  too  often 

Proves  the  daring  sailor's  grave. 
The  little  brooklets  foaming 

Tbntugh  tlie  Iowlan<ls  far  and  wide, 
Still  const.-mtly  are  roaming, 

Till  thoy  reach  the  ocean's  tide. 
0  give  me  a  home  in  the  woodland, 

And  a  cot  by  the  crystal  tide. 
Where  the  wild  birds  carol  sweetly, 

And  the  cool,  pure  waters  glide. 
CuUtshitl.  X.  Y.,  A/ml,  1852. 
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GREAT  POLAR  OCEAN. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Geographi- 
cal Society,  Lieut.  Osborne,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  Arctic  Expeditions,  argued  at  some  length  in 
favor  of  the  support  of  the  existence  of  a  great, 
polar  ocean.  He  said  that  in  AVellingtou  Chan- 
nel he  had  observed  an  immense  number  of 
whales  running  out  from  under  the  ice,  a  proof 
that  they  had  lieen  to  water  and  come  to  water, 
for  every  one  knew  they  must  have  room  to  blow. 
He  further  said  that  there  was  almost  a  constant 
flight  of  ducks  and  geese  from  the  northward, 
another  proof  of  open  water  in  that  direction, 
since  these  birds  found  food  only  in  such  water' 
He  added  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion,  from  ob- 
servations made  on  the  spot,  that  whales  passed 
up  Wellington  Channel  into  a  northern  sea.  In 
reference  to  the  abundance  of  animal  life,  in  the 
latitude  of  this  supposed  polar  sea,  he  remarked 
that,  while  on  the  southern  side  of  1  Lancaster 
Sound  he  never  saw  enough  game  to  feed  his 
dog,  Melville  Island,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  northward,  abounded  in  deer  and  musk 
oxen.  It  was  thus  clear,  he  continued,  that  ani- 
mal life  did  not  depend  on  latitude ;  but  in- 
creased, if  anything,  after  passing  the  seventieth 
degree.  Moreover,  while  in  Baffin's  Bay  the 
tide  made  for  the  southward,  coming  from  the 
Atlantic;  in  Barrow's  Straits  it  made  for  the 
northward,  which  could  only  be  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  sea  in  that  direction. 


A  FEMALE  gHIP  CAPPAIN. 

Amongst  the  fleet  lately  wind-bound  in  Lam- 
lash,  as  we  arc  informed  by  the  Glasgow  Post, 
not  the  least,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  won- 
der was  the  good  old  brig  Cleotns,  of  Saltcoats, 
wliich  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  com- 
manded by  an  heroic  and  exceedingly  clever 
young  lady,  Miss  Betsy  Miller,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Miller,  sliip  owner  and  wood  mer- 
chant of  that  town.  He  was  concerned  with 
several  vessels,  both  in  the  American  and  coast- 
ing trade.  Miss  Betsy,  before  she  went  to  sea, 
acted  as  ''ship's  husliand"  to  her  fiithcr,  and  see- 
ing how  the  captains,  in  many  cases,  behaved, 
her  romantic  and  adventurous  spirit  impelled 
her  to  go  to  sea  herself.  Her  father  gratified  her 
caprice,  and  gave  her  the  command  of  the  Cleo- 
tus,  which  she  Iiolds  to  the  present  day,  and  slio 
has  weathered  the  storms  of  the  deep  when  many 
commanders  of  the  other  sex  have  been  driven 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  The  Cleotus  is  well 
known  in  the  ports  of  Belfast,  Dublin,  Cork,  &c. 

4 — »*^ 

Diamonds  in  North  Carolina. — The  North 
Carolina  Whig,  at  Charlotte,  has  the  following 
under  date  of  March  17.  "A  few  days  since  we 
were  shown  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Hunter,  of  Lincoln 
county,  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  genuine  dia- 
mond, weighing  about  half  a  carat,  discovered  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  doctor's,  while  search- 
ing for  gold  in  a  small  stream." 


-4 — ^ — ►- 


Annexation. —  There  is  every  prospect  that 
the  flourishing  locality,  known  as  Washington 
Village,  or  Little  Neck,  will  soon  be  annexed  to 
Boston.  The  citizens  ofDorchesterheld  a  meeting 
lately,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  town  before  the  Legi^lature. 
It  is  thought  tliat  there  will  be  little  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  good  peoiile  of  the  village. 

Rates  of  Compensation  on  Railroads. — 
The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  it  has  au- 
thority to  fix  the  rates  at  which  passengers  and 
freight  may  be  carried  over  railroads.  This  opin- 
ion was  given  in  the  case  of  the  Vermont  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company,  petitioners,  rs.the  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad  Company. 


«  ^  *  ifc  > 


Fast. — A  train  of  cars,  without  passergers, 
racently  made  the  run  from  Pouglikeepsie  to 
Peekskill,  a  distance  of  .')2  miles,  in  .■?()  minutes. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  greetest  speed  ever  ob- 
tained on  any  road  in  this  country. 


Valuable  Painting. — A  picture  valued  at 
SIO.OOO — a  Titian  Dance — brought  from  Naples 
by  Lieut.  Flagg,  was  destroyed  at  tlic  late  con- 
flagration of  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 


Specie. — ^During  the  month  of  March  there 
was  imported  at  the  port  of  Boston,  .S134.'J84  in 
gold,  and  Sl,l  10  in  silver.  Exported  S4.'i,400  in 
gold,  and  $26,770  in  silver. 


AttRivALS  and  Clearances. — In  the  month 
of  March  there  arrived  at  the  port  of  Boston,  568 
vessels ;  and  cleared,  368. 


lUajisibe  ©atljerings. 

The  North  River  is  open  to  navigation. 

Pine  wood  sells  in  Washington,  1).  C  ,  at  $5 
per  cord. 

A  great  revival  of  religion  is  in  progress  at 
the  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  new  Catliolic  church  is  soon  to  be  erected 
in  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Navigation  is  open  between  Buffalo  and  Roch- 
ester. 

The  only  remaining  window  glass  factory  in 
New  England,  was  closed  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  re- 
cently. 

It  is  proposed  to  pay  members  of  Congress  a 
salary  of  S1500  per  annum,  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent allowance  of  .fS  per  day. 

In  Maine,  when  you  ask  a  man  to  drink,  you 
must  say — "  Will  you  make  the  landlord  vio- 
late '" 

The  magician,  Hcrr  Alexander,  has  sued  the 
proprietors  of  the  Organ  and  Reveille,  St.  Louis, 
for  a  libe),  claiming  $.'5000  damages. 

According  to  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current 
the  increase  of  cotton,  this  season,  over  the  last, 
at  all  the  southern  ports,  is  .'{14,000  bales. 

The  commerce  passing  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  amounts  to  upwards  of  $200,000,000  per 
annum. 

Thomas  Hickey.  for  firing  the  barns  of  Josiah 
Bush,  of  New  Braintree,  has  been  sentenced  to 
the  state  prison  for  five  years. 

On  account  of  the  immense  emigration  to 
California,  mules  are  everywhere  in  demand, 
and  command  a  high  price. 

The  editor  of  the  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Journal 
confesses  that  it  is  spring.  He  has  l)een  sere- 
naded by  a  pair  of  mosquitos. 

Shoe  pegs  are  manufactured  by  machinery,  in 
Cincinnati,  and  sold  by  the  barrel.  The  whole 
west  is  supplied  by  that  city. 

Susanna  Huzzey,  now  living  at  Townsend.Vt., 
is  10.3  years  of  age.  Sht  draws  a  pension  of  $96 
per  annum. 

Subscription  books  have  been  opened  in  Sa- 
vannah for  the  construction  of  another  steam- 
ship, in  addition  to  the  Florida  and  Alabama, 
now  running  between  that  city  and  New  York. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  ofiice  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Republican  was  recently  burned,  with  its 
entire  contents,  subjecting  the  proprietors  of  the 
establisbm';nt  to  a  loss  of  $.i000. 

The  telegraph  states  that  the  village  of  Whites- 
burg,  in  Georgia,  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  20th  ult.  Eighteen  hundred  bales  of 
cotton  were  burnt. 

Nancy  SafTord.  lately  acquitted  on  the  charge 
of  poisoning  N.  W.  Engle,  at  Cumberland,  is  now 
suspected  of  poisoning  her  three  husbands,  each 
of  wliom  died  vci-y  suddenly. 

A  fire  occurred  recently  in  Woodstock,  Can- 
ada West,  which  destroyed  the  Woodstock  Ho- 
tel, Episcopal  Church,  and  a  number  of  other 
buildings. 

The  population  of  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1826, 
was  1719;  by  the  census,  just  completed,  it  is 
3O,70.'3,  having  more  than  doubled  itself  during 
the  last  ten  years. 

A  young  woman  threw  herself  into  the  Gen- 
esee River,  at  Rochester,  the  other  day,  and 
went  over  the  Falls.  Iler  body  has  not  yet  been 
recovered. 

The  custom  of  purifying  the  people  of  Rome 
once  a  year,  by  publicly  smol<ing  them  with  sul- 
phur and  bitumen,  gave  the  name  to  FeJiruary — 
meaning  the  month  of  purification. 

John  Erpenstein,  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  was  executed  at  Newark,  March  30th. 
He  appeared  deeply  penitent,  and  left  a  confes- 
sion which  will  he  publi.'-hed. 

Dr.  Channing  communicates  to  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  fa<'t  that  a 
lady  used  ether  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
pain,  more  than  nineteen  years  ago. 

A  provision  in  the  charter  of  the  new  town  of 
Rivcrton,  N.  J.,  recently  incorporated  by  the 
legislature,  effectually  excludes  tlie  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating liquor,  from  its  limits. 

Jacob  W.  Barney,  indicted  for  setting  fire  to 
a  house  and  barn,  in  Sekonk.  Ms.,  was  tried  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Taunton, 
recently,  and  found  guilty. 

The  dead  body  of  Dr.  Henry  Durfce  was  found 
on  tlic  road,  near  East  Killingly,  Ct.,  recently. 
The  deceased  was  the  wreck  of  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  genius,  who  had  destroyed  himself  by 
intoxication. 

A  curious  phenomenon  occurred  at  Honolulu, 
on  the  latter  part  of  January.  The  sea  rose  to 
such  a  height  as  to  submerge  several  houses  and 
plantations.  The  incident  is  attributed  to  sub- 
marine volcanic  agency. 

The  lunatic  asylum  of  Dr.  Mead,  near  Chica- 
go, was  set  on  fire,  lately,  by  a  female  patient, 
who  afterward  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and 
begun  to  play  and  sing.  The  building  was,  for- 
tunately, saved. 

The  usury  laws  have  been  abolished  in  Lou- 
isiana. A  law  has  also  bsen  passed,  exem))ting 
homesteads  to  the  value  of  $1000,  besides  $2.50 
worth  of  furniiure,  the  library,  &c ,  from  seijure 
for  debt. 

In  the  Essex  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Han- 
nah Po])plewell  recovered  $130  for  an  injury 
.sustained  by  her  from  the  bite  of  a  horse  kept  in 
Lawrence,  by  defendant,  and  used  by  defendant's 
servant. 


Jbrcign  iHisccUang. 

Tlie  direction  of  the  jirisons,  in  Naples,  has 
been  again  committed  to  the  monks. 

Charles  Dickens  is  proposed  as  a  candidate 
for  Parliament  from  Nottingham. 

Smith  O'Brien  is  at  present  acting  as  classical 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Brook,  in  Van  Die- 
man's  Land. 

The  steamer  Great  Britain  will  be  able  to 
carry  18,000  yards  of  canvass  when  under  full 
sail. 

Ladies  rather  stout  are  designated  in  the 
Parisian  reports  of  fashions  as  persons  of  "  ad- 
vantageous figure.' 

Madame  Sontag  has  been  singing  at  Leipsic 
for  £104  a  night.  She  intends  visiting  the 
United  States,  accompanied  by  Thalberg. 

In  England  and  Scotland  there  are  694 
churches  and  chapels,  and  972  priests,  and  in 
Ireland,  220,')  churches,  and  2.552  priests. 

Immigration  from  Bremen  is  going  forward  on 
a  large  scale.  On  the  1st  of  February  alone, 
three  thousand  souls  embarked  for  America. 

Mr.  Layard,  at  Lord  Derby's  request,  will  hold 
office  until  Lord  Stanley  returns  from  his  tour 
in  India. 

Detachments  of  all  the  regiments  of  the  French 
armies  are  to  be  soon  convoked  in  Paris,  for  a 
distribution  of  new  colors,  with  pompous  cere- 
monial. 

An  exhibition  of  linen  manufactures  is  about 
to  be  held  in  Silesia,  the  Prussian  government 
aiding  in  erecting  a  crystal  palace  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  strike  in  England  has 
entailed  a  loss  upon  workmen  and  masters,  dur- 
ing the  past  scvm  weeks,  of  about  one  million 
dollars ! 

Mr.  Barnard,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
at  Berlin,  is  gone  to  Naples  for  two  or  three 
months.  During  his  absence,  Mr.  Fay,  First 
Secretary  to  the  American  Embassy,  takes  his 
place. 

One  Dr.  Miller,  of  Manchester,  England,  is 
said  to  have  patented  a  process  for  producing 
gas  from  water,  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  is  making 
preparation  for  lighting  Dunkeld, — thus  antici- 
pating Mr.  Paine. 

On  the  0th  ult.,  208  prisoners  were  set  at  lib- 
erty from  Fort  Lamalgue,  by  order  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon. They  gave  vent  to  tiieir  feelings  of 
gratitude  by  repeated  .shouts  of  "  Vive  Napo- 
leon !'  "  Vive  la  President !'' 

In  Neustradt,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Weimer, 
the  peasants  from  four  villages  made  a  descent 
upon  the  mansion  of  the  lord  of  tlie  manor,  and 
destroyed  the  brandy  and  stores  in  the  cellars, 
and  the  furniture  of  his  house. 


£iani)0  of  ©olb. 


He  who  oppressed  honesty  never  had  any 

himself. 

He  that  will  not  be  counselled  cannot  be 

helped. 

If  fools  wore  white  caps,  mankind  would 

look  like  a  flock  of  geese. 

A  fool  knows  more  in  his  own  house  than 

a  wise  man  in  another's. 

He  that  is  little  in  his  own  eyes,  will  not 

be  troubled  to  lie  thought  so  in  others. 

He  that  knows  useful  things,  and  not  he 

that  knows  many  things,  is  the  wise  man. 

The  storms  of  adversity  are  wholesome, 

though  like  snowstorms,  their  driftis  not  always 
seen. 

The  mind  is  never  right  but  when  it  is  at 

peace  within  itself,  and  indejiendent  of  anything 
aliroad. 

The  woman  who  reigns  the  queen  of  the 

ballroom,  seldom  graces  as  well  the  more  com- 
mon scenes  of  life. 

Like  flakes  of  snow  that  fall  nnpereeived 

upon  the  earth,  the  seemingly  unimportant 
events  of  life  succeed  one  another. 

The  first  step  to  misery  is  to  nourish  in 

ourselves  an  aff'ection  for  evil  things,  and  the 
height  of  misfortune  is  to  be  able  to  indulge  such 
affections. 

They  that  are  against  superstition,  often- 
times run  into  it  of  the  wrong  side.  If  I  wear 
all  colors  but  black,  then  I  am  superstitious  in 
not  wearing  black. — Selden. 

The  man  who  has  never  tried  the  compan- 
ionship of  a  little  child,  has  carelessly  passed 
by  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life,  as  one 
passes  a  rare  flower  without  plucking  it  or  know- 
ing its  value. 

Read  good  books,  not  forgetting  the  best 

of  all.  There  is  more  true  philosophy  in  the 
Bible  than  in  every  work  of  every  skeptic  that 
ever  wrote ;  we  should  bo  all  miserable  beings 
without  it. 

The  lowest  people  are  gener.illy  the  first 

to  find  fault  with  sliow  or  equipage:  especially 
that  of  a  person  lately  emerged  from  liis  obscu- 
rity. They  never  once  consider  that  he  is  break- 
ing the  ice  for  themselves. 

There  is  no  poser  like  sprightly  acquies- 
cence to  your  eternal  wrangler.  Let  him  have 
bis  own  way,  and  you  confound  him  at  once. 
Leave  him  to  himself,  and  you  make  him  so  un- 
comfortable that  he  will  leave  you — ''  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished."' 


iokcr'0   (DUo. 


The  "  last  fete  "  of  Louis  Napoleon  will  be  the 
fate  of  all  tyrants,  we  trust. 

Wlien  does  a  man  devour  a  musical  instru- 
ment '.  When  he  has  a  piano-forte  (piano  for  tea). 

Lunatic  As)jl.um — A  kind  of  hospital  where  de- 
tected lunatics  are  sent  by  those  who  had  the 
adroitness  to  conceal  their  own  infirmity. 

The  romance  of  love  does  very  well  before 
marriage  ;  but  after  it,  it  sinks  into  the  real  pork 
and  cabbage  of  human  life. 

The  new  liquor  bill  will  prohibit  the  use  of 
air  and  water,  for  Diogenes,  of  the  Lantern,  says 
they  are  composed  of  rjin! — hydro-^^Hi,  oxy-gin, 
and  nitro-gin. 

A  pedler  who  indignantly  demanded  why  a 
man  cannot  hawk  goods  without  a  license  in 
this  land  of  liberty,  was  informed  by  the  justice 
of  the  peace,  that  liberty  is  not  license. 

Some  weak  men  carry  their  point  against  a 
strong  antagonist  by  sheer  bluster  and  demon- 
stration ;  just  as  a  bristly-backed,  sputtering  cat 
will  drive  off  a  big  bull-dog. 

The  following  sign  on  Western  Row,  Cincin- 
nati, bears  the  impress  of  originality  : — "  Kaiks, 
Kraekers,  Kandies,  Konfeckshunarys,  Holesalc 
and  Retalc." 

To  ascertain  whether  a  beauty  has  faults,  just 
boast  of  her  attainments  in  the  presence  of  some 
of  her  female  brethren.  This  was  Frankhn's 
method,  and  we  know  of  none  better. 

A  l)achelor,  aged  70,  married  at  Portsmouth, 
lately,  a  young  girl,  aged  15.  Strange!  The 
young  girl  was  pretty  and  poor,  though,  and  the 
old  fellow  was  rich.      T  aint  strange. 

Pleasant — To  open  your  wife's  jewel-box  and 
discover  a  strange  gentleman's  hair  done  up  as 
a  keepsake.  We  know  of  nothing  that  makes 
an  ardent  temperament  feel  more  "  knifey." 

Never  waste  arguments  on  people  who  don't 
know  logic  from  logwood — which  is  the  case 
with  half  the  folks  wiio  love  disputation.  The 
best  reply  to  a  stolid  dogmatist  is  to  say,  "cer- 
tainly— no  doubt  of  it — it's  as  clear  as  mud." 

A  horse-dealer,  who  lately  eff'ectcd  a  sale,  was 
offered  a  bottle  of  porter  to  confess  the  animal's 
failings.  The  bottle  was  drunk,  .and  then  he 
said  the  horse  had  but  two  faults.  When  turned 
loose  in  the  field,  he  was  "  bad  to  catch,"  and  he 
was  "  of  no  use  when  he  t.as  caught." 

A  nobleman  observing  a  person  eminent  for 
his  philosophical  talents,  intent  upon  choosing 
delicacies  at  table,  said  to  him,  '■  What !  do  you 
philosophers  love  dainties  V  "  Why  not !'  re- 
turned the  other;  "do  you  think,  my  lord,  that 
the  good  things  of  this  world  were  made  for 
blockheads  ;" 

"  Massa  says  you  must  sartain  pay  de  bill,  to- 
day," said  a  negro  to  a  New  Orleans  shop-keeper. 
"  VVhy,  he  is  n't  afraid  I'm  going  to  run  away,  is 
he  ("  was  the  reply.  "  Not  e'z.actly  dat ;  but 
look  ahea,'  said  the  darkey,  slyly  and  mysteri- 
ously, ''  he's  gwine  to  run  away  heself,  an'  dar- 
for  wants  to  make  a  big  raise!" 

The  Lowell  American  says  that  at  a  recent 
examination  of  a  young  law  student,  preparatory 
to  his  admission  to  the  bar.  Judge  Merrick  asked 
the  applicant  if  he  had  read  tlic  new  code. 
"  Yes, '  "  Do  you  understand  it  ?"  "  No,"  The 
judge  said  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  if  he 
iiail  said  he  understood  it,  he  should  not  have 
admitted  him. 
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They  were  soon  checked,  and  the  fire  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  speedily  extin- 
guished. The  flames,  however,  which  had  se- 
cretly and  unobserved  crept  into  the  ceiling  and 
under  the  floors,  burst  out  with  renewed  force, 
and  raged  with  almost  unexampled  fury  until 
the  whole  structure  was  in  an  entire  sheet  of 
fire.  It  was  one  of  the  most  serious  and  destruc- 
tive fires  we  have  had  in  Boston  for  many  years. 
The  catastrophe  is  also  especially  sad  from  the 
fact  that  human  life  has  been  sacrified,  and  art 
lost  some  of  its  finest  trophies.  Tremont  Tem- 
ple may  be  said  to  have  been  the  resort  of  the 
artist,  for  under  its  roof  were  congregated  more 
of  the  profession  than  any  other  in  the  city. 
Many  of  our  first  works  of  art  in  painting  and 
sculpture  now  lie  in  ashes 
among  the  ruins.  So  speedy 
and  fearfully  did  the  flames 
spread,  that  scarcely  any- 
thing was  saved.  Mttny  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  building  j 
after  the  conflagration  had 
got  full  headway,  but  were 
repelled  by  the  threatening 
danger.  The  fire  was  first 
discovered  in  a  room  on  the 
third  floor,  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  building,  occu- 
pied by  Benjamin  Champ- 
ney,  portrait  and  landscape 
painter.  Upon  the  rekind- 
ling of  the  flames,  the  fire 
extended  rapidly  to  the  south- 
erly side  of  the  l)uilding,  and 
soon  burnt  oflT  the  principal 
timbers,  and  about  two  o'- 
clock, the  roof  fell  in  with  a 
heavy  crash.  At  this  time  a 
number  of  persons  were  in- 
side the  building,  all  of  whom 
narrowly  escaped  serious  if 
not  fatal  injury.  In  at- 
tempting with  the  others  to 
obtain  shelter  under  the  bal- 
ustrade from  the  falling  mass, 
a  fireman  named  Turner,  fell 
from  the  balusters  to  the 
ground,  and  very  fortunately 
received  but  slight  injury. 
Several  persons  made  every 
effort  to  gain  access  to  the 
different  rooms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  such  artidcs 
of  value  as  they  could  grap- 
ple, but  the  heat  and  dense 
smoke  forced  them  back  re- 
peatedly. An  intense  excite- 
ment prevailed  upon  the  in- 
stant of  the  falling  of  the 
roof,  and  the  escape  of  sev- 
eral from  a  terrible  death 
seemed  to  have  been  cut  off, 
but  fortunately  a  rear  door 
was  forced  by  some  bold 
hand,  by  which  egress  was 
had  through  a  house  in  Mont- 
gomery Place. 

During  this  period  the  en- 
tire department  had  got  to 
work,  and  torrents  of  water 
were  pouring  from  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  hose  upon  the 
flames,  apparently  producing 
but  little  effect.  At  about 
half-j)ast  two,  the  south  wall 
fell,  outwardly,  upon  the  roof 
of  a  low  old  wooden  building 
adjoining,  crushing  the  build- 
ing nearly  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Several  persons  who  were  in 
this  building  narrowly  escap- 
ed with  their  lives,  and  we 
regret  to  state  that  one  fire- 
man, George  Esty,  a  member 
of  Engine  Company  No.  7  of 
Charlcstown,  was  very  badly 
injured  by  the  falling  wall. 
He  was  taken  into  the  Tre- 
mont House,  where  a  physi- 
cian was  called,  and  every 
attention  paid  him  by  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  I'arker.  and 
his  assistants.  It  was  soon 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Esty's 
left  leg  was  fractured,  his 
back  very  badly  wrenched, 
and  perhaps  broken,  and  that 
he  was  otherwise  very  severe- 
ly bruised.  lie  was  subse- 
quently conveyed  to  the  Ma.'sachusetts  Hospital, 
where  he  still  lingers  with  little  hope  of  life. 
All  efforts  to  extingui.'-h  the  fire  were  vain. 
First  the  immense  roof,  flame-lined,  fell  into  the 
fire  below,  throwing  into  the  sky  immense  clus- 
ters of  cinders,  which  spread  in  every  direction, 
and  presenting  one  vast  atmosphere  of  sparkling 
fire.  Shortly  after  the  magnificent  front  wall  of 
the  Temple  began  to  sway  and  totter.  The 
flames  beat  against  it  in  terrific  rage.  The  mas- 
sive granite  began  to  crack  with  heat.  The 
masonry  crumbled  away.  The  engulphing 
flames  raged  still  fiercer.  The  pile  again  trem- 
bled, tottf  red,  and  then  fell,  with  a  tremendous 
crash  into  Tremont  street.  The  earth  almost 
shook,  as  if  by  a  quake  of  nature.  A  thrill  of 
fright  ran  through  the  assembled  thousands. 
Heavy  blocks  of  granite,  hot  and  seething  and 


steaming  now  lay  in  confusion.  Hundreds  had 
barely  escaped  instant  destruction.  The  fiery 
mass  fell  entirely  across  the  street,  carrying  be- 
fore it  the  massive  iron  fence  in  front  of  the 
Tremont  House.  The  moment  was  one  of  in- 
tense excitement.  But  two  minutes  before  the 
place  where  were  piled  tons  of  granite,  stood 
hundreds  of  our  fellow-citizens.  Had  the  wall 
fallen  when  it  first  tottered,  the  loss  of  life  must 
have  been  sad  indeed.  Providentially  it  did  not. 
Tremont  Temple,  as  is  well  known,  was  for- 
merly the  home  of  the  drama,  having  been  built 
as  a  theatre  in  1827,  and  was  used  as  such  until 
1843,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Baptists  for  public 
worship  for  $55,000.  It  was  fitted  as  at  present 
at  an  expense  of  $25,000.     The  depth  of  the 


very  rare  and  costly  pictures  stored  in  an  upper 
story,  lost  his  entire  collection,  which  was  valued 
at  over  $60,000.  He  had  no  insurance,  and  the 
loss  is  irreparable.  Many  of  the  paintings  were 
collected  in  Europe,  and  were  ma.ster-pieces. 
It  was  said  to  be  the  finest  collection  in  the 
United  States.  We  understand  that  Mr.  T.  was 
in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Tremont  House, 
and  saw  the  flames  gradually  consume  all  that 
was  dear  and  genial  to  his  taste  ;  and  to  gather 
which  had  been  the  ambition  of  his  life.  As 
one  bust  and  painting  after  another  fell  before 
the  ruthless  element,  his  agony  of  mind  was  al- 
most insupportable.  Mr.  King,  the  sculptor, 
lost  probably  over  $.3000.  Among  his  collection 
were  marble  busts  of  "Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun, 


VIEW    OP    THE    RDINS    OF    TKEIUONT    TEJIPLE. 


bnilding  was  1.35  feet;  width  in  front,  78  feet; 
width  in  rear,  'JO  feet;  covering  an  area  of  11. .340 
feet.  The  front  of  the  Temple  was  built  of 
Quincy  granite,  in  imitation  of  the  Ionic  style 
of  architecture.  The  upper  hall  was  88  by  90 
feet  in  extent,  and  capable  of  seating  2000  pcr- 
.sons.  Its  destruction  will  be  looked  u])on  as  a 
public  calamity,  for  its  central  locality,  its  great 
capacity,  and  its  convenient  arrangement  for  its 
uses,  aside  from  its  massive  and  stately  appear- 
ance, made  it  an  object  of  interest  and  regard  to 
all  citizens  and  strangers.  There  was  insurance 
on  the  building  to  the  amount  of  SiG.OOO,  divided 
between  four  offices — one  in  this  city,  one  in 
Hartford,  one  in  Salem,  and  one  in  Portland. 
A  large  number  of  artists,  dentists,  and  others, 
occupied  the  various  rooms  of  the  building.  Mr. 
Thomas   Thompson,   who    had    a  collection  of 


and  many  other  eminent  men,  which  he  had  been 
at  great  cost  in  procuring  Among  Mr.  Po])e's 
collection  of  paintings  was  a  portrait  of  Madame 
Tedesco,  which  has  been  much  admired  by  thou- 
sands, and  which  was  destroyed.  This  picture 
was  one  of  the  best  productions  of  the  artist. 
Chapman  Hall,  in  the  rear,  a  large  and  cosily 
structure,  soon  fell  into  the  grasp  of  the  huge 
flame.  The  efforts  of  the  fire  department,  though 
heroic  and  sustained,  were  not  competent  to  se- 
cure it  from  destruction.  In  two  hours  a  por- 
tion of  its  walls  fdl.thc  noise  from  which  sound- 
ed long  and  wide.  The  building  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Amos  Baker,  who  occupied  a  portion  of  it 
for  a  private  school.  Mr.  Baker  is  insured  for 
$16,000,  which  will  nearly  cover  his  loss.  Tlie 
building  is  valued  at  $20,fi00.  The  precise 
amount  of  loss  bv  this  conflagration  cannot  be 


correctly  estimated  at  present,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  cannot  fall  short  of  $200,000,  on  which 
there  is  undoubtedly  considerable  insurance. 
Among  the  losses  which  will  be  felt  as  a  public 
calamity,  is  the  destruction  of  the  magnificent 
organ  in  the  Temple.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country,  and  was  as  ornamental  in  ap- 
pearance as  it  was  rich  and  grand  in  tone,  and 
was  considered  a  beautiful  specimen  of  musical 
art.  At  the  height  of  the  fire,  the  sight 
was  terrifically  grand,  the  immense  volumes  of 
flame  illuminating,  for  a  time,  nearly  the  whole 
city.  We  understand  that  the  light  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  on  board  the  steamer  Eastern 
State,  which  was  off  Boon  Island,  sixty-five 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Boston.  Thousands 
of  our  citizens,  as  well  as 
many  strangers  in  the  city, 
visited  the  scene  of  destruc- 
tion the  following  day.  The 
burning  of  this  noble  edifice 
is  an  event  which  will  long 
he  remembered.  Mr.  John 
Hall,  carpenter,  who  was 
found  d' ad  beneath  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple,  has  lef;  a  wife 
'^r^^  and   one  child,  who   live  in 

Province  House  Court.  He 
left  his  home  soon  after  the 
fire  commenced,  and  .seeing 
there  was  no  danger  of  his 
house  being  burned,  went 
back,  and  said  to  his  wife, 
"  we  are  all  safe,"  and  after 
showing  his  little  son  the  fire, 
left  him  with  his  mother,  say- 
ing, -'lam  going  to  lend  "a 
hand  to  get  out  some  things." 
Thus  he  perished  in  his  nohle 
endeavors  to  assist  in  saving 
the  property  of  others.  He 
was  39  years  of  age,  and  left 
a  destitute  family,  whose  only 
dependence  was  his  daily  la- 
bor. It  seems  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  some  of  the  engineers, 
that  the  fire  must  have  had 
its  origin  in  a  defect  in  a  flue, 
as  some  persons  who  were 
earliest  on  the  spot,  and  who 
exerted  themselves  in  endea- 
voring to  quench  the  flames, 
declare  that  they  distinctly 
heard  the  crackling  of  the 
flames  in  the  ceiling  before 
they  had  actually  burst  into 
the  room  occupied  by  Mr. 
Champncy. 

The  ruins  of  the  building 
are  still  smoking  and  smoul- 
dering. The  two  granite 
corners  fronting  on  Tremont 
street,  remain  standing  as 
the  fire  left  them.  They  have 
been  propped  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  falling 
outwardly.  On  Friday,  sev- 
eral pieces  of  glass  ware, 
known  to  have  been  in  the 
attic  of  the  Temple  on  the 
night  of  the  fire,  were  found 
among  a  mass  of  brick,  stone 
and  rubbish,  in  the  cellar, 
and  what  is  quite  remarka- 
ble, among  those  tame  pieces 
were  a  wineglass  and  tum- 
bler, as  perfect  as  when  first 
manufactured,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  being  discolored 
somewhat  by  the  heat.  The 
two  perfect  articles,  together 
with  others  of  glass  nearly 
so,  were  placed  in  a  conspic- 
uous position  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  throng  of  per- 
sons who  visited  the  ruins. 

Many  inquiries  are  made, 
whether  Tremont  Temple  is 
to  be  rebuilt.  The  matter  is 
as  yet  undecided.  The  insu- 
rance on  the  former  building 
is  not  sufficient  to  rebuild  it 
with  such  improvements  as 
are  desirable,  and  the  trustees 
are  deliberating  whether  to 
sell  the  land  or  rebuild.  If 
thev  are  able  to  raise  a  loan 
of  $10,000  on  the  scrip  which 
they  are  authorized  by  the 
conditions  of  the  deed  to  is- 
sue, secured  by  the  property  after  the  mortgiige, 
they  will  proceed  to  rebuild  with  substantial  im- 
provements, and  manage  as  heretofore. 

The  project  of  erecting  a  theatre  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  is  also  the  topic  of  earnest  con- 
versation. Many  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Boston  Theatre  are  desirous  of  transferring 
their  interest  into  the  enterprise.  For  our  own 
part  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  "old  Tremont" 
thus  revived  again,  and  believe  that  a  first  class 
theatre  in  this  locality  would  pay  a  good  per 
ccntagc  on  the  inveftmcnt,  and  if  properly  con- 
ducted, with  what  Boston  has  not  had  for  along 
while,  a  yood  flock  compani/.  would  prove  profit- 
able to  the  management.  The  earliest  recollec- 
tions we  have  of  actors  and  theatricals  are  those 
of  our  boyhood  at  the  old  Tremont  Theatre,  imd 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  those  scenes  renewed. 
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MRS.  SINCLAIR. 

Wc  present  on  the  page  herewith  a  very  ex- 
cellent likeness  of  Mrs.  Sinclair,  late  Mrs.  For- 
rest. The  publicity  of  the  domestic  troubles  be- 
tween Mr.  Forrest  and  his  wife  have  been  al- 
readv  made  sufficiently  notorious  without  our 
recurrintr  to  the  details  of  this  unpleasant  law- 
suit. Suffice  it  to  say  then,  that  Mrs.  Sinclair 
was  the  successful  party  in  the  suit,  and  now  re- 
ceives by  decision  of  the  court,  three  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  from  her  late  husband's  es- 
tate and  is  divorced  from  him.  Of  the  merits 
of  the  case  we  have  nothing  to  say ;  public  sym- 
pathy, as  a  matter  of  course,  was  with  the  lady. 
But  we  must  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the 
full  report  of  such  a  case  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  a 
most  questionable  propriety,  and  cannot  but  ex- 
ert a  banefurinfluence  upon  society  in  general 
During  the  progress  of  this  case  the  New 
York  'papers  were  crowded  with  the  evi- 
dence as  given  in  verbatim,  of  chamber- 
maids and  low-lived  serving-men,  whose 
veracity  was  questioned  at  every  assertion, 
and  whose  verbal  evidence  was  a  disgrace 
to  any  press.  So  sensible  were  some  of 
the  New  York  editors  of  this,  that  at  its 
close  they  declared  that  no  such  trial 
should  ever  again  appear  in  detail  in  their 
journals.  We  rejoice  at  such  a  conclusion, 
for  we  would  no  more  soil  the  purity  of 
these  columns  with  the  report  of  such  a 
trial  than  we  would  admit  into  its  pages 
profane  language  and  obscene  allusions 
upon  any  subject.  There  is  enough  of  sin 
and  sorrow  in  this  world,  without  making 
it  unduly  conspicuous  in  print.  But  w<j 
desire  more  particularly  here  to  refer  per- 
sonally to  this  ladv.  Soon  after  the  close 
of  this  long  trial,  Mrs.  Sinclair  resolved  to 
adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession  ;  and  de- 
claring that  the  money  which  the  court  had 
award'ed  to  her  from  her  late  husband's  es- 
tate should  every  cent  of  it  be  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes,  resolved,  by  resorting 
to  the  theatrical  profession  as  a  means  of 
support,  to  maintain  herself  by  her  own 
exertions.  Her  debut  in  New  York  was,  of 
course,  of  the  most  flattering  character, 
having  the  prestige  of  her  name,  and  the 
notoriety  of  the  late  trial,  to  aid  her  in 
drawing  good  houses.  We  have  not  yet 
seen  the  lady  perform ;  but  judging  from 
the  tone  of  criticism  which  meets  our  eye 
in  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  papers, 
it  is  probable  that  she  has  a  vast  deal  to 
learn  in  her  adopted  profession  before  she 
can  expect  to  excel.  She  opened  at 
Brougham's  Theatre,  New  York,  in  the 
School  for  Scandal,  as  Lady  Teazle,  fol- 
lowing up  her  first  appearance  by  running 
through  with  a  role  of  characters,  such  as 
Julia,  in  the  Hunchback,  Pauline,  in  the 
Lady  of  Lyons,  etc.  After  playing  out  the 
term  of  her  engagement  in  New  York,  and 
rea])ing  a  very  handsome  pecuniary  har- 
vest, she  filled  an  engagement  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  has  now  again  returned  to  New 
York,  where  she  has  been  running  through 
.with  her  role  of  characters  for  a  second 
time  with  less  success,  we  believe,  as  it  re- 
gards drawing  large  audiences.  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair will  find  that,  unless  she  can  bring 
sterling  genius  to  her  aid,  and  so  personate 
character  as  to  give  her  acting  an  intrinsic 
value  in  itself,  the  curiosity  of  the  multi- 
tude once  gratified,  they  will  no  longer 
crowd  the  theatre  to  see  one  of  whom  they 
have  heard  so  much  and  seen  so  much  in 
print.  Mrs.  Sinclair  has  many  admirable 
requisites  for  the  stage,  a  fine  figure,  quite 
English  in  its  style,  and  very  naturally  so, 
ai  she  was  bom  in  London.  Her  complex- 
ion  is  very  fair,  and   her  face   decidedly 


handsome,  with  features  sufficiently  marked  and 
prominent  for  stage  efl'cct.  In  private,  her  style 
and  manner  are  highly  attractive,  dignified  and 
ladylike ;  of  her  public  performance,  wc  may 
have  more  to  say  in  a  future  number,  wlien  we 
shall  have  seen  her  in  Boston — an  opportunity 
of  which  our  readers  will  probably  have  ere 
long.  In  a  previous  number  we  gave  a  minia- 
ture representation  of  Mrs./Cindair  as  Lady 
Teazle,  in  the  famous  screen  ^cene,  in  Joseph 
Surface's  library,  but  the  presenK^picture  is  one 
wherein  the  size  has  enabled  our  artist  to  efl'ect 
a  perfect  likeness.  Mrs.  Sinclair  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  famous  artist,  who  made  a 
reputation  in  this  city,  when  the  opera  of  Cin- 
dcrillawas  first  produced  at  the  Tremont  Thea- 
tre, in  the  character  of  the  prince.  His  daughter 
inherited  her  father's  musical  taste. 


TURKISH  aCARTER  OF  CAIRO. 

The  Turkish  quarter  of  Cairo  still  retains  the 
picturesque  Saracenic  architecture  of  the  times 
of  the  Caliphs.  The  houses  are  mostly  three 
stories  in  height,  each  story  projecting  over  the 
other,  and  the  plain  stone  walls  are  either  wliite- 
washcd  or  striped  with  horizontal  red  bars,  in  a 
manner  which  would  be  absurd  under  a  northern 
sky,  but  which  is  here  singularly  harmonious  and 
agreeable.  The  only  signs  of  sculpture  are  oc- 
casional doorways  with  richly  carved  arches,  on 
the  light  marble  gallery  surrounding  a  fountained 
court.  I  saw  a  few  of  these  in  retired  parts  of 
the  city.  The  traveller,  however,  has  an  ex- 
haustless  source  of  delight  in  the  wooden  bal- 
conies enclosing  the  upper  windows.  The  ex- 
traordinary lightness,  grace,  and  delicate  fragility 
of  their  workmanship,  rendered  still  more  strik- 


ing by  contrast  with  the  naked  solidity  of  the  walls 
to  which  they  cling,  gave  me  a  new  idea  of  the 
skill  and  fancy  of  the  Saracenic  architects.  The 
wood  seems  rather  woven  in  the  loom,  than  cut 
with  the  saw-chisel. — Through  these  lattices  of 
fine  net  work,  with  borders  worked  in  lace-like 
patterns,  and  sometimes  topped  with  slender 
turrets  and  pinnacles,  the  wives  of  the  Cairene 
merchants  sit  and  watch  the  crowds  passing  to 
and  fro  in  the  twilight  of  the  bazaars,  themselves 
unseen.  It  needed  no  efforts  of  the  imagination 
to  people  the  fairy  watch  towers  under  which  we 
rode  daily,  with  forms  as  beautiful  as  those 
which  live  in  the  voluptuous  melodies  of  Hafiz. 
On  entering  Cairo,  the  P^uropean  visitor  is  grat- 
ified and  interested  with  the  entire  contrast  this 
city  presents  to  all  he  has  left  behind  him  in 
Europe.  In  the  words  of  a  British  resident, 
"  here  cverytliing  is  oriental — the  style  of 
the  buildings,  the  shaded  streets,  the  aspect 
and  costumes  of  the  people,  the  quiet  and 
repose  universally  prevailing ;  no  rattling 
of  carriages  and  carts ;  no  rushing,  busy 
crowds,  intent  on  their  different  pursuits. 
But  in  their  stead,  the  solemn  camel  and 
his  patient  little  attendant,  the  donkey, 
making  their  noiseless  way  under  their 
burdens;  the  people  gathered  in  groups 
around  the  doors  of  the  cafis,  chatting  or 
smoking;  the  shopkeeper  'listlessly  reclin- 
ing in  his  stall ;  the  sentinel,  half  asleep  at 
his  post,  while  the  guard  within  lie  stretch- 
ed in  profound  repose;  all  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  a  climate  as  delightful  as  it  is 
salutary,  and  which  fortunately  acts  as  an 
opiate,  to  some  extent,  against  the  many 
physical  ills  the  people  are  exposed  to 
from  a  had  and  rapacious  government." 
Cairo,  at  present,  contains  240  principal 
streets,  forty-six  public  places  ("squares), 
eleven  bazaars,  140  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children,  300  public  cisterns,  1166 
coffeehouses,  sixty-five  public  baths,  400 
mosques,  and  several  considerable  hospit- 
als. The  whole  city  is  enclosed  by  a  stone 
wall,  terminated  on  the  southeast  by  a  de- 
tached and  scarped  rock  rising  more  than 
200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nile,  on 
which  stands  the  citadel.  This  fortress, 
with  the  city  walls,  was  built  or  restored 
by  Saladin,  about  1176.  The  walls  have 
battlements,  and  lofty  towers  at  about  100 
yards  apart.  They  are,  however,  of  little 
strength,  and  have  been  suffered,  in  many 
parts,  to  fall  to  decay.  There  are  four 
magnificent  gates. — Bayard  Taylor. 


MRS.    SINCLAIR    (lATE    MRS.    FOERESt),    AS    LADT    TEAZLH,   IH    THE    "  SCHOOI.   FOR   SCANDAL. 


A  CHILD'S  SYMPATHY. 

A  child's  eyes !  those  clear  wells  of  nn- 
defilcd  thought^ — what  on  earth  can  be 
more  beautifuU  Full  of  hope,  love  and 
curiosity,  they  meet  your  own.  In  prayer, 
how  earnest;  in  joy,  how  sparkling;  in 
sympathy,  how  tender!  The  man  who 
never  tried  the  companionship  of  a  little 
child  has  carelessly  passed  by  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  life,  as  one  passes  a 
rare  flower,  without  plucking  it  or  knowing 
its  value.  A  child  cannot  understand  yon, 
you  think  ;  speak  to  it  of  the  holy  things 
of  your  religion,  of  your  grief  for  the  loss 
of  a  friend,  of  your  love  for  some  one  you 
fear  will  not  love  in  return  ;  it  will  take,  it 
is  true,  no  measure  or  soundings  of  your 
thought;  it  will  not  judge  how  much  you 
should  believe,  whether  your  grief  is  ra- 
tional in  proportion  to  your  loss,  whether 
you  are  worthy  or  fit  to  attract  the  love 
you  seek ;  but  its  whole  soul  will  incline 
itself  to  yours,  and  engraft  itself,  as  it  were, 
on  the  feeling  which  is  your  feeling  for  the 
hour. — Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
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CHAPTER    XXII— [coNTiNrED.] 

Wet  and  cold  was  Morgiana,  for  the  rain 
lu'.d  found  her  unprotected — her  lips  were  set 
^iid  colorless,  and  no  mark  of  animation  dwelt 
upon  her  marble  features.  Orlando  placed  his 
hand  beneath  her  neck  and  raised  her  head  to 
):is  knee,  and  then,  with  his  own  heart  hushed 
V)  a  fearful  stillness,  he  placed  his  hand  upon 
tae  bosom  of  his  mother  to  see  if  hers  had  mo- 
ton  in  it. 

"It  beats!  it  beats!"'  the  young  hunter  cried. 
••  O,  Chiron,  my  mother  lives ! " 

The  excitement  of  the  moment  came  near 
overpowering  the  youth,  for  long  suffering  had 
made  him  weak,  and  closing  his  eyes  beneath 
the  unerring  spell  he  sunk  back  upon  the  damp 
moss,  and  the  form  of  his  mother  settled  once 
more  upon  the  ground.  Chiron  stooped  over 
the  forms  of  buth  mother  and  son,  and  ere  many 
moments  the  latter  was  aroused  to  conscious- 
licss,  and  when  reason  once  began  to  come  to 
his  aid,  the  situation  of  his  parent  flashed  upon 
him,  and  strength  returned  to  his  every  nerve 
and  muscle.  Chiron  had  raised  the  form  of 
Morgiana  upon  his  own  bended  knees,  and  was 
ihating  her  temples  with  the  seal-skin  pouch  he 
i.-ore  at  his  girdle. 

"  Can  she  live  ?"  asked  Orlando,  as  he  took 
one  of  the  cold,  alabaster  hands  in  his  own. 

"There  is  hope,"  returned  Chiron,  "for  her 
heart  already  beats  stronger,  and  warmth  begins 
to  reach  her  temples.  Take  off  your  frock,  Or- 
l.uido.  and  place  it  here  upon  this  gentle  mound 
of  moss.  We  will  let  her  rest  here  while  we 
]'repare  a  litter." 

The  youth  did  as  directed ;  then  Chiron  laid 
Morgiana's  htad  back  upon  the  rough  pillow 
thus  prepared,  and  taking  off  his  own  shirt  of 
soft  fur,  he  placed  it  over  her.  This  having 
been  done,  the  old  hunter  drew  his  hatchet  from 
his  belt  and  proceeded  to  get  out  the  proper 
materials  for  a  litter,  and  ere  long  one  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  was  formed,  and  upon  it  Morgi- 
ana Chester  was  laid.  The  two  hunters  raised 
the  litter  to  their  shoulders,  and  with  eager  steps 
hey  started  homeward.  The  way  was  difficult 
and  tedious,  but  at  the  distance  of  quarter  of  a 
mile  they  struck  into  a  hunting-path,  and  they 
moved  on  with  more  ease.  Often  did  Orlando 
find  him<elf  obliged  to  stop  and  rest,  hut  at 
length  just  as  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  tow- 
ering tree-tops,  they  reached  the  forest  cot. 
Old  Elpsey  bounded  forth,  and  with  a  wild  cry 
of  anguish  she  fell  upon  the  form  of  her  mis- 
tress ;  but  as  soon  as  she  could  be  made  to  com- 
orehend  that  there  was  life  in  that  cold  form, 
•ilie  clasped  it  in  her  arras  and  carried  it  into  the 
house,  where  she  placed  it  carefullj",  tenderly, 
upon  the  bed. 

With  a  fond  heart  did  the  faithful  old  negress 
chafe  the  temples  of  her  mistress,  and  apply 
such  restoratives  as  she  could  command.  Chi- 
ron and  Orlando  stood  by  with  earnest,  eager 
watching,  and  at  length,  as  the  last  soft  shades 
of  twilight  were  deepening  into  darkness,  the 
maniac  mother's  eyes  opened — but  0,  what  a 
fire  burned  in  their  bright  depths !  She  put 
forth  her  white  hand  and  grasped  Old  Elpsey 
by  the  wrist. 

"  Ha !  you  black  fiend  !"  she  cried,  as  she 
started  up  in  her  bed.  "'T  was  you.  i/o«  who 
carried  off  my  boy !'' 

Chiron  sprang  forward  and  pressed  the  raving 
woman  hack  upon  her  pillow.  Orlando  fccmed 
ior  a  moment  riveted  to  the  spot — then  he  Bank 
upon  his  kiiecs,  buried  his  face  in  the  bed- 
clothes, and  iobbed  aloud. 


Poor  Morgiana  Chester!  Slie  liad  indeed 
come  back  to  life,  hut  she  had  been  awakened 
only  to  find  all  reason  gone.  The  soft  light  of 
her  mild  eye,  the  heavenly  purity  of  her  passive 
countenance,  and  the  gentle  dew-drops  of  her 
soul's  sorrow  were  gone — all  gone!  She  was 
mad !  The  frail  throne  of  her  mind  that  had 
been  toppling  for  years  upon  its  foundations, 
had  now  fallen,  and  beneath  its  weight  the  soul 
fell  crashing  to  utter  chaos ! 

A  moment  Chiron  gazed  tearlessly  upon  the 
scene — then  he  took  the  young  hunter  gently  by 
the  arm  and  led  him  unresistingly  from  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE     MENTAL    MOKN    HAS    BROKEN     FROM    ITS 
NIGHT. 

A  WEEK  had  passed  away  since  the  melan- 
choly development  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 
In  a  quiet,  handsomely  furnished  chamber  in 
the  mansion  of  Sir  Oliver  Wimple,  reposed, 
upon  a  bed  of  downy  softness,  the  form  of  the 
poor  maniac  mother.  A  raging  fever  had  set 
in,  caused  by  her  exposure  in  the  forest,  and,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  the  baronet,  sustained  by 
the  permission  of  an  excellent  physician,  she 
had  been  removed  to  her  present  quarters.  The 
gentle  Ada  had  nursed  her  with  a  fond  daugh- 
ter's care — Elpsey  never  left  her  side,  while  Lady 
Wimple  left  nothing  undone  for  her  comfort. 

Morgiana  had  raved  exceedingly — sometimes 
for  her  husband,  sometimes  for  her  .son,  and 
anon  her  mind  would  turn  upon  the  secret  of  the 
old  oaken  chest.  Her  ravings  were  wild  and  in- 
coherent, but  they  lasted  only  an  hour  or  so  at  a 
time,  her  physical  strength  soon  giving  way 
beneath  them.  She  recognized  no  one,  not  even 
her  son,  for  her  mind  seemed  utterly  uprooted. 
It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  day  that  the 
physician  called  in  his  daily  visit,  and  as  ho  en- 
tered his  patient's  chamber  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
lit  up  his  features.  Blorgiana  had  just  sunk  into 
an  easy,  grateful  slumber,  and  a  profuse  perspi- 
ration was  upon  her  brow  and  temples.  Her 
skin  was  moist  and  soft,  and  her  pulse — that  in- 
dex to  the  beating  heart — was  steadier  than  it 
had  been  before  for  a  week.  Those  hard,  pain- 
ful lines  that  had  marked  the  maniac's  fair  coun- 
tenance, had  softened  to  a  more  pensive  look, 
and  the  blue  veins,  which  had  been  so  long 
swollen  almost  to  bursting,  left  now  only  their 
azure  tracings  beneath  the  transparent  skin. 
The  right  hand  was  thrown  over  her  head,  and 
the  left  arm  was  outstretched,  as  if  to  give  more 
room  for  the  heart. 

Orlando  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  by 
his  side  leaned  Ada.  Upon  the  countenance  of 
the  youth  there  was  a  broad  ray  of  hope,  which 
seemed  a  reflection  of  the  physician's  own  smile, 
and  jct  he  watched  the  latter's  movements  with 
nervous  anxiety.  As  the  doctor  turned  to  leave 
the  room,  he  beckoned  for  Orlando  to  follow 
him. 

"  Mr.  Chester."  said  the  physician,  as  soon  as 
they  had  reached  the  hall,  "your  mother  is  past 
all  present  danger." 

"  Great  God,  I  thank  thee !"  ejaculated  the 
youth,  as  he  clasped  his  hands  together. 

"Let  her  not  be  disturbed  tonight."  continued 
the  physician,  "for  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken 
she  will  sleep  quietly  (ill  morning.  Yet.  she 
must  be  narrowly  watched  and  properly  cared 
for." 

At  this  moment  Chiron  entered  the  hall,  and 
a  joyous  look  overspread  his  face  as  he  heard 
the  result  of  the  doctor's  investigation. 


"Doctor,"  said  he,  as  that  individual  was  upon 
the  point  of  turning  to  depart,  "  you  have   not 
lisped   a  word  of  Mrs.  Chester's  whereabouts, 
have  you?" 
"  Not  a  word." 
"  Nor  of  her  son's ''" 

"No,  not  a  syllable,  nor  does  anyone  in  the 
town  seem  to  mistrust  that  the  youth  has  re- 
turned." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  returned  Chiron,  and 
then  turning  to  Orlando,  he  said,  in  an  under 
tone  : 

'  Berkley  mistnists  not  the  retribution  I  have 
in  store  for  him." 

As  the  physician  departed,  the  youth  gazed 
long  and  earnestly  into  the  face  of  the  old  hunt- 
er, and  at  length,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  arm 
of  his  mysterious  friend,  he  said  ; 

"  Chiron,  I  would  ask  you  a  question.  Since 
I  have  known  you  I  have  troubled  you  with  but 
{f.w  questions.  I  once  promised  you  that  I 
would  not  seek  to  rend  the  veil  from  your  se- 
cret— have  I  not  kept  that  promise  !" 
"  Most  faithfully,"  returned  Chiron. 
"Then  I  would  now  be  absolved  from  its 
further  claims." 

"  I  grant  you  the  absolution,"  Chiron  rejoined, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Now,  now,  Chiron,  tell  me  who  and  what 
you  are.  You  say  the  crisis  is  near  at  hand,  and 
before  it  comes,  I  would  at  least  know  you  for 
what  you  really  are." 

'  Then  know  me  for  your  friend." 
"  No,  no — not  that,  Chiron.     That  I  have  long 
known." 

"  Orlando,"  said  the  strange  man,  while  a  pe- 
culiar shade  of  mingled  hope  and  anxiety  passed 
over  his  features,  "  if  you  do  not  receive  what 
you  ask  from  other  lips  than  mine  on  the  mor- 
row, I  will  myself  open  the  seal  and  hold  it  up 
to  your  view.  The  mission  of  years  is  soon  to 
be  accomplished,  and  when  the  veil  is  lifted  you 
shall  know  wherefore  I  am  your  friend.  Sleep 
quietly  to-night,  and  on  the  morrow  your  soul 
shall  be  moved  by  things  of  which  you  never 
dared  to  even  dream.  Part  of  the  crew  of  the 
brig  will  be  here,  and  Roswell  Berkley  is  also 
summoned.  The  villain  knows  not  yet  that  we 
are  domiciled  here,  and  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Oliver  he  will  come  most  unhesitatingly.  Let 
your  dreams  be  happy  to-night,  and  let  your 
hope  range  to  heaven  if  it  can.' 

***** 
Bright  and  joyous  danced  the  beams  of  the 
morning  sun  over  the  forests  and  streams,  and 
gaily  sung  the  lark  as  it  dipped  i's  light  plumage 
in  the  golden  flood.  At  an  early  hour  Orlando 
glided  softly  from  his  chamber,  and  approached 
the  apartment  where  lay  his  mother.  His  heart 
beat  with  a  hushed  motion  as  he  gently  raised 
the  latch,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  stood  by 
his  parent's  bedside.  Elpsey  was  drowsing  in 
her  chair,  and  as  the  youth  entered  he  gave  her 
permission  to  slip  out  and  take  the  fresh  air. 

The  ncgress  was  gone,  and  the  son  was  alone 
with  his  mother !  He  bent  low  over  the  bed 
and  kissed  the  white  brow.  That  simple  kiss — 
so  sweet,  so  gentle,  so  pure,  and  so  loving ! 
That  son's  token  of  undying  affection — so  heart- 
felt and  so  gushing,  and  yet  so  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive, seemed  like  the  rod  of  God's  chosen  re- 
deemer of  Israel ! 

Morgiana   opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  for  a 
moment  about  her — then  she  closed  them,  and 
placed  her  hands  hard  upon  her  brow.    Again 
she  opened  them,  and  murmured : 
"  Where  am  I  ?" 

"  Here,  here,  dearest  mother,"  cried  Orlando, 
as  he  took  her  hand  in  his  own. 

"  Orlando,"  uttered  she  in  a  tone  so  strange 
that  the  youth  was  startled. 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  mother — your  own  Orlando 
— your  own  loving  son.  Do  you  not  know  me  ? ' 
Long  and  steadily  did  that  mother  gaze  into 
the  face  of  her  boy.  Shade  after  shade,  and 
light  after  light,  passed  over  her  features,  but 
her  eyes  varied  not — their  light  was  deep,  in- 
tense, and  a  thousand  souls  seemed  struggling 
in  their  lustrous  depths.  At  length  her  lips 
parted,  and  she  mnrmnrcd: 

"  If  this  be  not  real,  then  what  a  dream  has 
been  mine." 

"  It  must  be  like  a  dream  to  yon,  mother," 
said  the  youth,  still  moved  most  strangely  by 
the  peculiar  manner  of  his  parent,  "  for  during 
the  past  week  you  have  been  low,  very  low ;  but 
you  are  better  now." 

"  A  ueeic .'"  uttered  Moi-giana.  "  Raise  me  up, 
Orlando,  and  let  me  look  upon  you." 

Tremblingly  the  youth   obeyed,  and   as  the 


mother  reclined  upon  the  arm  of  her  child,  she 
continued : 

"  A  iveek  !  No,  no  ;  it  must  have  been  years — 
long,  long  years  I  I  remember  I  had  a  child — a 
laughing  babe — an  infant  boy — and  I  called  it 
Orlando !  And  I  remember,  too,  that  my  boy 
once  had  a  father;  but,  alas,  that  father — " 

Big  tears  gathered  in  the  poor  woman's  eyes, 
and  for  a  moment  she  hesitated,  but  at  length 
she  wiped  her  tears  away,  and  while  yet  a  fearful 
.shudder  ran  through  her  frame  she  continued  : 

"  I  see  it  all !  My  husband  went  out  on  that 
pleasant  morning — he  kissed  me  before  he  went, 
and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  left  me.  I  was 
frightened  at  his  looks,  but  he  promised  me  he 
would  soon  return.    My  husband  I  never  saw 


again 


"  And  he  deserted  you  !"  uttered  Orlando,  in 
accents  of  fearful  suspense. 

"■Deserted  me!  Who  ever  told  thee  that?" 
exclaimed  Morgiana,  with  sudden  energy. 

Orlando  hesitated  for  a  moment  how  to  an- 
swer, but  soon  he  resolved  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  in  a  kind,  soft  tone,  he  said  : 

"You  told  me  so,  mother.  Ever  since  I  can 
remember — and  that  is  sixteen  years — you  have 
given  me  to  understand  that  my  father  deserted 
you." 

"  And  thus  my  dream  passes  before  my  eyes," 
murmured  she,  as  she  placed  her  hand  again 
upon  her  brow.  "No,  no,  my  son — for  such  I 
know  thou  art — my  husband  loved  me  truly, 
faithfully.  He  promised  to  come  back,  but  ho 
never  came.  In  an  hour  after  he  left  me  some 
men  brought  a  body  into  the  house.  I  lifted 
the  pall  from  the  face,  and  beheld  the  features 
of  my  husband  !  He  was  cold  and  stiff,  and  his 
cloak  was  all  bloody !  They  told  me  he  had  fall- 
en in  a  duel !  I  fell  upon  that  lifeless  clay,  and 
there  my  soul  sunk  into  a  slumber  of  memory's 
oblivion  !  Now,  now,  I  feel  that  I  am  awaken- 
ing from  my  life-dream ;  yet  that  dream  has 
some  pictures  which  my  memory  still  clings  to. 
Your  image  is  graven  upon  my  heart,  even  as 
the  unconscious  lake  receives  the  image  of  the 
tree  that  grows  upon  its  margin.  My  son,  my 
son,  what  a  dream  has  been  mine  !  How  fraught 
with  tears  and  woe — with  smiles  and  flowers !" 

As  Morgiana  spoke  she  sunk  back  upon  her 
pillow  and  closed  her  eyes.  She  was  weak,  and 
she  needed  repose.  At  that  moment  Elpsey 
came  back,  and  without  a  word  the  youth  slip- 
ped from  the  apartment.  In  the  hall  he  met 
Chiron  who  had  just  come  in  from  the  garden. 

"  Orlando,"  said  the  old  hunter,  as  he  grasped 
the  youth  by  the  hand  with  astonishment,  "  what 
is  the  matter  ? ' 

The  young  man  fell  upon  Chiron's  bosom, 
and  bursting  into  tears,  he  murmured  : 

"  My  mother !  my  mother !" 

"  What  has  happened  1  Speak  !  speak !"  ut- 
tered Chiron,  in  breathless  anxiety.  "  Morgiana 
is  not  more  ill — she  is  not  dead !" 

"  Dead !  Ah,  no,"  returned  the  youth,  while 
the  sun  of  a  refulgent  joy  beamed  softly  from 
his  every  feature.  "  Chiron,  the  sun  of  reason 
has  risen  upon  her — the  dark  clouds  of  her  men- 
tal night  have  rolled  away,  and,  in  all  its  pris- 
tine strength  and  purity,  her  mind  has  assumed 
its  throne !  She  spoke  to  me — she  called  me 
Orlando — her  son !  She  told  me  of  that  fearful, 
terrible  morning,  when,  upon  the  cold  corse  of 
my  father,  she  sank  into  the  chaos  of  her  mental 
world  !" 

A  moment  that  powerful  man  gazed  into  the 
features  of  the  youth,  and  then,  with  his  bands 
clasped  above  his  head,  he  sunk  upon  his  knees. 
No  sound  broke  from  his  lips,  but  yet  the  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  that  went  forth  from  his  heart 
was  such  an  one  as  angels  love  to  receive  upon 
their  celestial  tablets  and  bear  to  the  throne  of 
the  Father! 

As  Chiron  arose  to  his  feet  the  physician  en- 
tered the  hall,  and  having  been  informed  of 
what  had  transpired,  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
his  |)aticnt's  chamber.  Ada  came  down  from 
her  apartment,  and  drawing  her  arm  within  his 
own,  Orlando  led  her  forth  into  the  garden, 
there  to  pour  into  her  ears  the  joyful  intelligence 
of  his  mother's  return  to  reason,  while  Chiron 
went  to  his  own  room  to  prepare  his  morning's 
toilet,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  hall  he  look- 
ed almost  like  another  being.  The  long  heard 
was  shaven  from  his  face,  so  that  the  kind,  be- 
nevolent look  which  had  before  been  confined 
about  his  mouth  and  eyes,  now  spread  its  beams 
over  his  whole  f.tce.  His  rough  suit  of  furs  and 
deer  skins  had  been  replaced  by  a  neat  citizen's 
dress,  and  when  Orlando  saw  him  again  it  was 
some  moments  before  he  could  realize  that  in 
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the  noble  form  before  him  he  really  beheld  his 
mysterious  friend.  Ada  was  delij^htod  with'thc 
transformation,  and  so  was  Lady  Wimple,  and 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  they  both 
declared  they  loved  him. 

When  the  doctor  returned  from  his  visit  to 
the  invalid,  his  countenance  was  all  .smiles  and 
joy,  and  he  assured  the  assembled  household 
that  Morgiana  was  beyond  all  danger.  Chiron 
drew  him  one  side,  and  conversed  earnestly  with 
him  for  some  minutes,  afccr  which  the  trans- 
formed hunter  took  Orlando  by  the  hand,  re- 
marking as  he  did  so  : 

"  The  doctor  says  I  may  see  her.  Come,  my 
boy,  let  us  to  Morgiana's  chamber." 

When  Orlando  entered  his  mother's  room  she 
was  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  with  the  pillows  so 
arranged  as  to  give  a  comfortable  support  for 
her  back,  while  her  eyes  were  dwelling  upon 
Ada's  flower-garden,  which  opened  its  fragrant 
beds  in  front  of  her  window.  With  reason  onco 
more  sending  its  beams  of  intelligence  athwart 
her  features  she  looked  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  and,  almost  transported,  Orlando  stood  and 
gazed  upon  her  ere  he  stepped  forward. 

"  Orlando,  ray  son,"  uttered  Morgiana,  as  her 
eyes  rested  upon  the  form  of  her  boy,  "  come  to 
my  side  and  let  me  look  upon  thee.  Kiss  me. 
There,  now  tell  me  of  the  past.  Ive  dream- 
ed of  forests  and  ruins,  of  flowery  gardens  and 
running  brooks.  Upon  my  mind  there  is  pic- 
tured a  sylvan  paradise — a  wood  embowered 
home  in  the  sweet  wilderness.     I  would  know — " 

She  did  not  speak  further,  for  at  that  moment 
her  eyes  rested  upon  the  powerful  form  of  Chi- 
ron. She  did  not  gaze  upon  him  wildly,  nor  did 
she  start  with  sudden  excitement,  but  calmly, 
steadily  she  gazed,  and  then  placing  her  hand 
upon  her  brow,  she  murmured  : 

"  Orlando." 

"  Well,  mother,"  softly  returned  the  youth. 

"I  fear  me  I  am  going  back  again  to  my 
dreamland  home.  I  dwell  again  in  the  realms 
of  phantasy,"  and  as  the  woman  spoke,  she 
pressed  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

"  How — what — of  whom  do  you  dream  ?"  ask- 
ed Orlando,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  mother's 
brow,  and  bending  over  her  witli  earnest  solici- 
tude. 

"  Did  you  not  sec  that  form  that  stood  but 
now  by  my  bedside  ? — that  airy  phantom  V 

'"Tis  no  phantom,  mother,"  urged  Orlando. 
"Look  up  again.  He  is  still  here,  and  he  has 
been  our  best  friend." 

"Here!  here!''  murmured  Morgiana.  "No, 
no,  my  son — that  may  not  be.     It  cannot  be." 

"  Morgiana,"  said  Chiron,  in  a  tone  of  the 
softest,  richest  melody,  while  he  stepped  forward 
and  took  one  of  her  hands  in  his  own. 

Slowly  Morgiana  gazed  up  into  the  powerful 
man's  face.  For  a  full  minute  she  looked,  and 
then,  while  an  expression  made  all  of  earnest, 
hopeful  prayer,  rested  upon  her  features,  she 
said : 

"  Speak  to  me  again.  Call  me  Morgiana. 
Call  me — no,  no — 0,  God,  that  cannot  bo.'" 

"Morgiana,  it  can  lie — it  i's .'"  said  Chiron,  and 
while  he  spoke,  a  loving  smile  shone  upon  his 
broad,  kind  face. 

"  Then  speak  to  me  again.     Call  me — " 

"  ^f!|  wifeT  cried  the  old  hunter;  and  as  he 
stooped  further  forward,  Morgiana  fell  upon  his 
bosom  and  was  clasped  within  his  powerful 
arm?. 

"Has  kind  Heaven  played  me  false  in  this,  or 
do  I  see  my  father  ?''  ejaculated  Orlando,  in 
trembling,  fearful  accents,  as  he  drew  nearer  to 
his  strange  friend. 

"  My  son,  my  son,"  murmured  Chiron,  as  ho 
drew  one  arm  about  the  form  of  the  youth, 
"you  do  indeed  see  in  me  your  father.  My 
wife — my  child !" 

As  the  stout  man  spoke  he  drew  his  priceless 
burdens  more  closely  to  his  bosom,  and  then 
wept  like  a  child.  In  a  few  moments,  however, 
he  laid  Morgiana's  head  back  upon  her  pillow, 
and  wiping  the  tears  from  his  cheeks,  he  gazed 
upon  her  sweet  face. 

"Let  no  doubt  cloud  your  joy,  my  own  dear 
wife,"  he  said,  while  yet  both  the  mother  and 
son  were  regarding  him  with  speechless  wonder. 
"  I  am  your  own  husband — I  am  the  man  to 
whom  you  pledged  your  heart's  early  love — the 
father  of  your  boy,  and  the  fond  worshipper  of 
your  goodness  and  truth.  Look  up,  sweet  wife, 
and  be  happy,  for  ere  this  sun  that  now  illu- 
mines the  earth  shall  sink  again  to  its  rest,  (here 
shall  not  be  a  cloud  to  darken  the  horizon  of 
your  peace.  You  now  have  a  husband  and  a 
son  to  live  for — you  have  other  hopes  to  realize, 


and  many  scenes  yet  to  come  shall  be  blessed 
with  the  sunlight  of  your  smiles.  Look  up,  my 
wife,  and  smile." 

Morgiana  did  smile,  so  happily  and  so  sweet 
ly,  that  heaven  itself  seemed  reflected  upon  her 
countenance.  Again  she  placed  her  arm  about 
her  husband's  neck,  and  murmured  her  thanks- 
giving with  an  overflowing  heart. 

"But  tell  me,  my  husband,"  said  Morgiana, 
as  soon  as  she  could  bring  her  mind  down  to  a 
cool  reflection,  "  how  is  it  that  you  live  ?  I  saw 
your  bloody  form,  all  stiff  and  cold,  and  they 
told  me  you  were  dead.  Why  have  we  thus 
been  separated  ■?" 

At  that  moment  Orlando  cast  his  eyes  out  at 
the  window,  and  an  exclamation  of  some  sud- 
den emotion  escaped  from  his  lips  as  he  noticed 
Roswell  Berkley  coming  up  from  the  river. 
Chiron's  eyes  wandered  in  the  same  direction, 
and  pulling  his  son  by  the  sleeve,  he  bade  him 
seek  Sir  Oliver  and  inform  him  of  the  arrival, 
at  the  same  time  promising  that  he  soon  would 
follow. 

As  Orlando  passed  out  he  saw  Chiron  take 
Morgiana's  hand  again  in  his  own,  and  though 
anxious  curiosity  ran  wild  in  his  bosom,  yet  he 
endeavored  to  curb  it  by  the  self-assurance  th  it 
all  would  ere  long  be  revealed  to  him.  He  had 
seen  his  mother  in  the  possession  of  her  long- 
lost  reason,  and  he  had  found  in' the  person  of 
his  mysterious  friend  a  dear  father,  but  yet 
there  was  much  more  for  him  to  know.  The 
life-lots  had  not  yet  all  been  drawn. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


CONCLUSION. 


At  the  same  moment  that  Roswell  Berkley 
entered  the  hall  of  Sir  Oliver  Wimple's  dwelling 
Dick  Nolan  and  three  of  his  shipmates  came  up 
from  the  river,  and  remained  witliin  hailing  dis- 
tance. Berkley  was  not  without  some  slight 
shade  of  suspicion  as  he  entered  the  baronet's 
dwelling,  for  the  servants  had  eyed  him  with 
strange  glances  as  he  passed  them  ;  but,  remem- 
bering that  the  old  baronet  was  his  friend,  he 
strove  to  banish  all  unpleasant  suspicions,  and 
in  a  moment  more  he  greeted  Sir  Oliver  with  a 
bland  smile. 

"  Ah,  whom  have  we  here  V  uttered  Berkley, 
as  the  remodelled  hunter  entered  the  room. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you,"  said  the  baronet, 
"  Mr.  Berkley,  my  friend,  Lord  Chiron." 

"  Chiron  !  Lord  Chiron  !"  repeated  Berkley, 
starting  with  a  sudden  fear,  as  he  recognized  the 
noble  form  of  the  old  hunter. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  me  V  asked  Chiron,  as 
he  regarded  the  dumbfounded  man  with  a  bitter 
smile. 

"  Sir  Oliver,  what  means  this  V  cried  Berkley, 
in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  still 
counted  upon  the  baronet's  friendship,  but  at 
the  same  time  evincing  a  fear  that  might  not  be 
easily  shaken  oflT. 

"  It  simply  means  that  Lord  Chiron,  and  one 
or  two  other  friends,  have  business  to  transact, 
and  your  presence  was  deemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Ah,  here  comes  another,"  continued  Sir 
Oliver,  as  the  young  hunter  entered  the  room. 
"  Mr.  Berkley,  Orlando  Chester." 

'■  Fiends  of  darkness  !"  shrieked  the  villain,  as 
his  eyes  rested  upon  him  whom  he  thouglit 
either  dead,  or  far  away.  "  Sir  Oliver,  let  me 
go  hence." 

"  Easy,"  said  Chiron,  as  he  motioned  Berkley 
to  a  seat.  "  I  have  business  with  you,  and  when 
that  is  done  you  can  be  relieved  of  our  presence." 

Koswell  Berkley  gazed  first  upon  one,  and 
then  upon  another  of  those  present,  and,  while 
his  gaze  seemed  wavering  between  Chiron  and 
Orlando,  he  sank  into  a  seat.  A  deep  struggle 
was  apparent  upon  his  countenance,  but  at 
length  his  native  impudence  seemed  to  triumph, 
and  with  a  forced  look  of  ofi'ended  dignity,  he 
said  : 

"  Then  go  on — but  be  quick  about  it." 

"  You  will  find  the  business  quickly  enough 
transacted  for  your  own  pleasure,"  returned 
Chiron,  as  he  quietly  took  a  seat. 

"  And  who  are  you  that  thus  assumes  to  dic- 
tate r'  asked  Berkley,  with  considerable  distrust. 
"  If  you  be  Lord  Chiron,  you  can  be  nothing  to 
me." 

"  I  am  the  Lord  of  Chiron,  and  I  am  some- 
thing to  you ;  but  it  is  of  your  brother  that  I 
would  now  speak." 

Roswell  Berkley  started  and  turned  pale. 

"I would  ask  you,"  continued  Chiron,  "if  you 
remember  of  your  brother's  making  his  will  and 
leaving  the  colony  for  England  1" 


"  Since  I  hold  all  my  property  by  virtue  of 
that  will,  I  should  not  be  likely  to  forget  it,"  re- 
turned Berkley,  through  whose  perturbation 
there  was  a  tone  of  assumed  sarcasm  and  con- 
tempt. 

"And,  if  I  remember  rightly,  your  brother 
never  returned  to  America." 

"Xo  sir;  he  died  in  England.' 

"  And  do  you  remember  how  Sir  Wallace 
Berkley  came  to  his  death?" 

Again  the  villain  turned  pale,  for  he  remem- 
bered the  dark  hint  about  the  duel  which  Chiron 
had  thrown  out  a  week  before. 

"  I  will  help  you,"  continued  Chiron.  "  Sir 
Wallace  Berkley  fell  in  a  duel  with  one  Vincent 
Oilman." 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  of  that  ?"  uttered  Berk- 
ley, vainly  endeavoring  to  curb  his  swelling 
fears. 

"  The  fatal  will  which  the  unfortunate  baronet 
placed  in  your  hands  you  made  his  death-war- 
rant ;  for  you,  sent  Oilman  over  to  pick  the  quar- 
rel, and  when  he  returned  he  bore  to  you  the 
intelligence  of  your  brother's  death  !" 

"  It's  a  lie  ! "  cried  Berkley.  "  a  base,  infernal 
lie,  coined  for  the  purpose  of  my  ruin.  There 
dwells  not  the  power  on  earth  that  can  prove  it!" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Chiron,  "  for  the  man 
who  did  the  deed  now  lives  no  more — his  bones 
arc  lying  beneath  the  deep  shade  of  yonder  for- 
est. But  I  will  help  you  further.  When  Gil- 
man  returned,  he  informed  you,  also,  that  your 
brother  had  left  a  wife  and  child.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  Sir  Wallace's  arrival  in  England 
he  fell  in  with  a  lovely  companion  of  his  child- 
hood's years,  and  he  married  her,  of  which  fact 
he  informed  you  by  letter." 

"  I  never  received  it !  He  did  not  write  !' 
shrieked  the  villain,  while  the  white  foam  actu- 
ally stood  ujion  his  lii)S.  "  My  brother  was 
never  married  I     That  maniac — '' 

The  speaker  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  for 
with  a  bound  like  a  royal  tiger  Chiron  sprang 
forward  and  grasped  the  dastard  by  the  throat. 

"  Villain,"  whispered  the  powerful  man,  in  a 
tone  that  resembled  the  rushing  whirlwind, 
"Morgiana  Chester  was  your  brother's  wedded 
wife,  and  she  is  oae  near  and  dear  to  me.  Let 
j-our  lips  give  utterance  to  but  a  whisper  against 
her  fair  fame  again,  and  I'll  cru.sh  you  as  I  would 
a  viper.  You  did  receive  your  brother's  letter 
wherein  he  informed  you  of  his  marriage,  and 
you  destroyed  it.  You  then  sought  his  death, 
and  when  you  learned  from  Oilman  that  his 
poor  wife  was  made  crazy  by  her  misfortune, 
you  resolved  that  she  should  pass  before  the 
world  as  a  dishonored  woman ! " 

Chiron  released  his  hold  upon  the  villain's 
throat  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  went  back  to 
where  Orlando  stood  trembling  with  amazed 
astonishment. 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down  for  the  present,'  said 
Chiron,  as  he  saw  the  youth  about  to  speak.  "  I 
will  bring  this  matter  to  a  close  ere  long.' 

As  the  old  hunter — for  so  we  may  still  call 
him — thus  spoke,  he  turned  once  more  towards 
where  Berkley  sat,  and  he  was  just  in  time  to 
see  that  individual  fumbling  within  the  bosom 
of  his  vest,  as  if  in  search  of  something,  but  the 
moment  he  met  the  fiery  glance  of  the  powerful 
man  he  half  withdrew  his  hand,  and  with  a 
tinge  of  insolence  he  uttered ; 

"  It  seems  strange  that  if  my  brother  took  to 
himself  a  wife,  he  should  have  withheld  from 
her  his  family  name." 

"  Sir  Wallace  did  not  withhold  from  his  wife 
his  family  name,"  returned  Chiron,  "  but  she, 
poor  woman,  wandered  from  it.  After  her  mind 
fell  from  its  throne  of  reason  she  conceived  the 
idea  that  her  husband  had  deserted  her,  her 
mind  was  filled  with  a  fearful  phantom  of  his 
faithfulness,  and  seeming  to  forget  the  past,  she 
took  her  own  pure  virgin  name,  and  shrank 
from  the  society  of  those  whom  she  had  known 
in  her  happiness." 

" It's  a  lie  ! — it's  all  a  lie !'  cried  the  excited 
villain,  seeming  ready  to  grasp  at  the  least  straw 
that  might  float  before  him.  "  My  brother's 
will  gave  to  me  all  his  property,  and  nothing 
can  gainsay  it." 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land the  will  of  a  bachelor  or  widower  is  made 
null  and  void  by  a  subsequent  marriage  and 
birth  of  issue  .'"  asked  Chiron,  with  a  look  of 
utter  contempt. 

"  Prove  it !  prove  it !"  cried  Berkley,  while  a 
flash  of  demoniac  hope  .shot  athwart  his  livid 
features.  "  You  cannot  prove  ttis  cursed  mar- 
riage. The  mother  is  a  maniac,  and  there  is  no 
proof." 


"  The  mother  is  nut  a  maniac,"  returned  Chi- 
ron, at  the  same  time  putting  forth  his  hand  lo 
keep  Orlando  in  his  seat.  "  Her  reason  has  re- 
turned to  her,  and  even  now  she  is  almost 
within  sound  of  my  voice." 

"  Her  word  will  not  pass  against  me,"  uttered 
Berkley. 

"But  f/<is  will!'  returned  Chiron,  as  he  took 
from  his  pocket  a  small  parchment  roll.  "  'Tis 
the  secret  of  your  mother's  old  oaken  chest,'  he 
continued  to  Orlando,  and  then  spreading  it 
open  to  the  gaze  of  Berkley,  he  added : 

"  Here,  thou  heartless  villain,  is  the  marriage 
certificate  of  Wallace  Berkley,  baronet,  and 
Morgiana  Chester,  and  it  bears  the  seals  and 
signatures  of  the  Earl  of  Boston,  Sir  Thomas 
Warren,  together  with  that  of  the  rector  who 
married  them.     Is  that  evidence  enough  C 

For  some  time  Koswell  Berkley  had  been 
sustained  upon  the  expiring  embers  of  his  own 
hopes,  and  like  the  cornered  rat,  he  had  turned 
at  bay;  but  now  all,  all  was  crushed,  and  with  a 
groan  he  fell  back  in  his  chair,  his  glassy  eyes 
still  glaring  wildly  upon  his  powerful  antagonist. 

"  Now,  villain,"  continued  Chiron,  as  he  no- 
ticed Berkley's  manner,  "  you  will  plot  no  more. 
The  same  fate  which  you  planned  for  Orlando 
may  yet  be  yours.  There's  murder,  deep  and 
black,  upon  your  soul,  and  you  cannot  escape 
its  just  punishment.  'Twas  you  who  plotted 
for  the  death  of  the  young  hunter,  and  then  you 
plotted  for  mine.  You  attempted  to  tell  the 
youth  into  Algerine  slavery,  and  you  tried  to 
gain  the  mother  into  your  power;  but  through 
all  your  wickedness  the  finger  of  a  just  God  has 
been  visible,  and  Ho  seems  to  have  saved  you 
till  this  moment  only  that  your  crimes  might  be 
exposed,  and  yourself  given  over  to  the  laws 
you  have  outraged." 

'But,  by  the  torments  of  the  fiends!  thou 
shalt  not  live  to  witness  thy  triumph,"  roared 
the  villain,  starting  from  his  scat  and  springing 
forward. 

The  movement  of  the  wicked  man  was  so 
quick  that  he  seized  the  parchment  from  Chi- 
ron's hand  before  the  latter  could  prevent  it,  and 
then  darting  back  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
bosom. 

"  Now  die,  tattler  I"  be  gasped ;  and  as  he 
spoke,  he  pressed  his  finger  upon  the  trigger  of 
the  weapon  he  held. 

If  Berkley's  movements  had  been  quick,  Chi- 
ron's eyes  had  been  quicker,  for  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  villain  he  had  anticipated,  and 
springing  nimbly  on  one  side  he  dashed  the  pis- 
tol from  its  owner's  grasp. 

"  There,  miserable  scoundrel !''  uttered  Chiron, 
as  the  weapon  bounded  across  the  room.  "  Thus 
are  you  foiled.  Dost  think  that  the  destruction 
of  that  marriage  certificate  would  benefit  thee? 
Roswell  Berkley,  do  you  not  know  me  ?'' 

"Know  thee'"  iterated  the  foiled  man,  in  a 
fearful,  horror-laden  whisper,  while  his  knees 
trembled  beneath  him  '     Know  thee!" 

"  Ay,  Roswell.  do  you  know  me  ?"  again 
asked  Lord  Chiron,  while  he  bent  upon  the  man 
before  him  a  sharp,  searching  gaze. 

Roswell  Berkley  arose  slowly  from  his  seat, 
stepped  breathlessly  forwaid,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  strange  man's  arm.  He  gazed  deeply 
searchingly  into  his  opponent's  face,  a  livid, 
deathly  hue  overspread  his  features,  and,  while 
his  heart  seemed  to  shrink  back  from  the  very 
blackness  of  the  soul  that  held  it,  he  sank  back 
into  his  seat,  and  murmured : 

"  The  grave  itself  has  turned  against  me ! 
Wallace — my  brother !  O.  that  the  earth  had 
swallowed  you  ere  you  came  to  thwart  me  thus. 
Not  dead,  but  living — and  living  to  curse  me  !'' 

•'  Your  own  black  heart  shall  alone  curse 
you,"  returned  Chiron.  "I  am  indeed  Sir  Wal- 
lace Berkley,  and  I  am  your  brother.  I  am 
Lord  Chiron,  too." 

Roswell  Berkley  seemed  ready  to  speak,  but 
he  had  not  the  power.  The  crushing  of  all  his 
hopes  had  been  so  utter,  so  whelming  that  his 
tongue  could  find  no  uttei-ance.  In  the  mean- 
time Orlando  came  forward  and  caught  his 
father's  arm. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  "  is  this,  too,  all  real,  or  do 
I  dream  ?' 

"  It's  all  real,  my  boy,"  returned  Chiron, 
while  his  face  softened  with  a  beam  of  affection 
as  he  gazed  upon  his  son.  "  It's  all  real,  and 
you  shall  no  longer  be  kept  in  suspense ;  for 
your  own  and  my  brothers  information,  I  will 
explain  it  all: 

"  Shortly  after  you  were  born,  my  son,"  com- 
menced Sir  Wallace,  "  I  was  one  day  grossly 
insulted  by  a  perfect  stranger.    At  first  I  took 
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no  notice  of  it.     The  insult  was  repeated,  and 
at  length  I  struck   the   miscreant  with  my  fist. 
He  challenged  me.     His  own  insults  had   been 
too   public   to   leave   me   room   for   any  other 
course   than  to  tight  him.     My  moral   nature 
shrank  from  the  deed,  but  I  was  too  much  of  a 
coward  to  stand  out  against  a  false  public  opin- 
ion,  and    so   I   accepted   his    challenge.     The 
scoundrel  fir?d  before  his  time  !     His  bullet  en- 
tered my  side,  and  with  one  or  two  quick,  pain- 
ful bounds,  the  surrounding  scenes  swam  before 
me,  and  I  sunk  unconscious  upon  the  ground. 
When  I  came  to  my  senses  I  found   myself  in 
the  house  of  an  old  physician,  who  informed  me 
that  I  had  been  two  weeks  under  his  roof.    The 
ball  had  been  extracted,  and  I  was  told  that  I 
should  recover ;  and  when  I  asked  for  my  wife, 
they  told  me  that  she  could  not  see  me  now,  but 
that  she  was  safe.     But  they  had  deceived  me, 
for  when  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  go  out, 
they  confessed  to  me  that  Morgiana  had  disap- 
peared with  her  child.     I  learned  that  I  was  car- 
ried to  my  house  all  bloody  and  insensible  from 
the  sanguinary  field,  and  to  all  appearance  dead. 
The   sight   threw  the   reason  of  my  fond  wife 
crashing  from  its  throne,  and,  unknown  to  her 
friends,  she   had   disappeared.     They   told   me 
that  she  had  raved  some,  and  that  she  thought  I 
had   deserted  her,  and  that  she  also  spoke  of 
going   in   search  of  me.    Before  I  had   made 
much   arrangement  lor  seeking   out   my  poor 
night-stricken  wife,  the  old  physician,  who  had 
so   kindly  had   me   taken   to  his  own  dwelling, 
gave  to  me  a  small  portmanteau  which  had  been 
left  by  the  man  who  had  shot  me,  and  who  had 
been  obliged  to  take  such  sudden  flight  that  he 
had  no  time  to  return  to  his  hotel  for  it.    With- 
in  that  portmanteau   I   found    certain    letters 
which  revealed  to  me  at  once  the  whole  dark 
plot  that  had  been   concocted  against  me,  and 
which  opened   my  eyes  to  the  horrible  fact  that 
my  own  brother  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole.    At   first  I   resolved   to   come   directly 
back  to  Virginia  and  punish  him  as  he  deserved  ; 
but   then  I  could   not   leave  till  I  had  learned 
something  of  my  wife  and  child,  and  at  length, 
when  I  found  that  the   impression  was   abroad 
that  I  was   dead,  I  resolved  to  let  Roswell   re- 
main under  the  pressure  of  his  own  conscience, 
for  I  knew  his  grasping,  penurious   disposition, 
and  I  knew  that  he  would  not  waste  my  estate. 
After  much  searching  and  inquiry  I  made  out 
to  trace  a  woman  and   her  child  into   Scotland, 
but  I  found  them  not.    About  six  months  after 
the   disappearance  of  my  wife  I  received   from 
the  king  the  lands  and  titles  of  Chiron.    I  had 
been  a  firm  adherent  to  the  interests  of  Charles, 
and  this  was  my  reward.     I  accepted  the  lord- 
ship, and  at  the  same  time   received  from  my 
sovereign  the  promise  that  he  would  keep  the 
aflfair  of  my  identity  as  secret  as  possible.    From 
that  time  I  threw  off  my  family  name,  and  wore 
only  the   title  of  my  new  grant.     I  was   known 
only  as  Chiron.     Some  thought  that  Sir  Wallace 
Berkley  was   dead,  while   others   thought  him 
safe  in  the  American  colonics,  but  only  a  chosen 
few  knew  him  in  his  new  guise.     I  had  sworn 
that  I  would  not  reveal  myself  to  my  brother  till 
I  had  found   my  wife,  or  learned  something  of 
her  fate. 

"  Year  after  year  passed  away,  and  I  became 
convinced  that  my  Morgiana  and  her  child  were 
dead.  Charles  had  passed  from  the  throne ; 
James  had  worn  the  Knglish  crown  for  his  brief 
day,  then  fled  into  France,  and  William  was  now 
the  monarch.  In  the  troubles  that  ensued  from 
James  trying  to  regain  his  lo.st  sceptre,  I  was 
called  upon  for  my  aid.  and  I  could  not  refuse. 
At  length,  as  I  was  one  day  sailing  down  the 
Thames,  a  woman  and  her  child  were  discovered 
upon  the  shore,  upon  which  an  old  sailor  made 
some  remark  about  a  poor  insane  woman,  with 
an  infant  boy,  who  had  many  years  before  gone 
over  to  America  in  a  ship  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached. I  started  from  my  seat,  drew  the  old 
sailor  aside,  and  soon  I  knew  that  the  poor  wo- 
man of  whom  he  spoke  was  my  wife.  I  gave  the 
man  some  gold,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I  set 
forth  for  the  colonies.  I  landed  in  Boston.  I 
there  gained  intelligence  of  a  maniac  mother 
and  her  child,  and  at  length  I  followed  them 
here,  where  I  arrived  in  season  to  save  them 
from  the  fangs  of  the  serpent  that  would  have 
devoured  them.  The  rest  you  know,  my  son, 
and  at  some  future  time  you  shall  know  of  my 
wearisome  searches  through  Great  Britain,  and 
of  other  things  which  might  prove  interesting  to 
you.  For  the  present  1  will  only  tell  you  fur- 
ther that  the  governor  has  had  the  accusation 
against  you  withdrawn,  and  that  you  have  noth- 
ing more  to  fear,"  ' 


"  O,  my  father,  my  father !"  murmured  Or- 
lando. It  was  all  he  could  say,  and  he  only  fell 
upon  his  parent's  neck  and  gave  way  to  the 
gushing  emotions  of  his  rapture-wrought  soul. 
So  thick  and  so  fast  had  come  these  strange  and 
startling  developments  upon  his  understanding, 
that  it  was  some  time  ere  he  could  comprehend 
the  full  force  of  their  eventful  meaning;  but 
when,  at  length,  they  became  comprehensively 
arranged  in  his  mind,  he  shook  back  the  flowing 
locks  from  his  brow,  and  turned  his  wondering, 
speaking  gaze  upon  the  form  of  his  miserable 
uncle. 

Roswell  Berkley  spoke  not  a  word  after  his 
brother  had  closed ;  but  after  casting  his  eyes 
for  a  moment  about  him,  he  arose  from  his  seat, 
and  turned  towards  the  door.  There  was  a 
strange  gleam  in  his  eyes,  a  peculiar  twitching 
about  his  mouth,  and  his  hand  trembled  violent- 
ly as  he  placed  it  upon  the  latch.  None  moved 
to  detain  him,  none  thought  of  it,  for  his  man- 
ner struck  them  with  awe.  A  bitter  curse  rested 
upon  his  lips,  the  whole  weight  of  his  sins 
seemed  dwelling  upon  his  heart,  but  above  all 
came  the  chaotic  crashing  of  his  grasping,  un- 
natural ambition,  rumbling  and  thundering 
about  his  shrinking  soul.  For  a  moment  after 
the  villain  had  passed  out,  all  was  quiet,  and 
Chiron  was  just  upon  the  point  of  following  his 
brother,  when  the  sharp  report  of  a  pistol  broke 
the  air. 

The  party  rushed  out  from  the  hall,  and  within 
a  rod  of  the  door-stone,  they  found  the  wretched 
man  weltering  in  his  own  blood  !  He  had  car- 
ried a  second  pistol,  and  that  life  which  he  had 
blackened  by  his  heinous  crimes,  he  had  himself 
taken ! 

'■  Poor  Roswell !"  murmured  Lord  Chiron, 
as  he  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  fearful  scene. 
•'  For  all  thy  sins  I  could  not  have  wished  thee 
so  terrible  an  end  as  this.  But  God's  will  be 
done  !'' 

Nolan  and  his  companions  were  soon  called, 
but  instead  of  carrying  Roswell  Berkley  back  to 
Jamestown  a  i  risoner,  they  carried  his  cold 
corse  to  its  burial !  His  brother  placed  a  marble 
slab  above  his  grave,  but  on  the  next  day  after- 
wards the  heavens  lowered  upon  the  spot,  and  a 
lightning-bolt  shivered  the  pale  marble  into 
fragments  !     It  was  never  replaced  ! 

******** 
Soft  and  gentle  twilight  had  spread  its  grateful 
influence  abroad,  when  within  the  chamber  of 
Lady  Morgiana  Berkley  were  assembled  the  prin- 
cipal living  characters  of  our  tale.  The  happy 
wife  and  mother,  now  almost  entirely  recovered, 
was  sitting  up  in  her  bed.  Upon  her  left  hand 
stood  Sir  Oliver  and  Lady  Wimple,  and  their 
gentle  Ada,  while  upon  her  right  stood  her  hus- 
band and  son. 

Lady  Berkley  had  been  informed  of  all  that 
had  transpired.  She  had  listened  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  her  maniac  dream — she  had  heard 
her  hu.sband's  story,  and  she  had  read  the  heart 
of  her  noble-minded  son,  and  from  the  deepest 
fountains  of  her  heart  she  had  thanked  God  for 
His  boundless  mercies  and  kindness. 

"  Sir  Oliver,"  she  said,  while  a  joyous  light 
danced  in  her  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  "  Orlando  has 
imparted  to  me  a  secret,  and  he  assured  me  that 
you  have  for  some  time  known  and  admitted  its 
import.  In  addition  to  your  many  kind  favors 
I  would  now  ask  you  for  another,  my  husband 
having  given  the  mission  into  my  hands.  Will 
you  give  to  my  bestowal  the  hand  of  your  sweet 
Ada '(" 

A  happy  smile  in-adiated  the  features  of  the 
old  baronet  as  he  took  the  hand  of  his  blushing 
child,  and  without  a  word  he  passed  it  over  to 
his  wife.  Lady  Wimple  kissed  her  fair  daughter's 
brow,  then  kd  her  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  and 
placed  her  hand  in  that  of  the  Lady  Morgiana. 
The  latter  drew  the  gentle  girl  to  her  bo.som, 
and  after  having  embraced  her  with  a  gushing 
fondness,  she  put  forth  her  thin  white  hands — 
one  to  Ada,  and  the  other  to  her  son. 

"  There,"  she  said,  as  she  joined  their  hands 
together,  "  let  each  take  the  other  as  the  best 
gift  of  earth.  Look  back  upon  the  past  and  cull 
such  lessons  of  experience  as  shall  enable  you 
to  live  for  peace  and  joy  in  the  future.  Mis- 
fortune is  the  lot  of  all,  but  to  those  whose  souls 
are  pure  it  can  only  cloud  for  a  time,  and  when 
it  passes  away  it  leaves  no  sting,  no  grief  be- 
hind, but  serves  to  make  brighter  atill  tlie  sun- 
light of  our  new-found  joys.  May  God  bless 
us  each  and  all,  and  long  continue  to  us  the  joy 
of  this  blissful  moment." 

The  happy  mother  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven 
as  she  spoke  —  the  others  followed  her  example, 
and  they  all  responded, — "  Amen  !" 

TUB    END. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial] 
A     TRIPLE      ACROSTIC. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  ARCHED  FRONTISPIECE  OF  A  LADY'S  ALBUM. 


T  his  album  's  like  the 
H  ere 's  every  hue  the 
E  ach  friend  may  plant,  or 
P  erfuniing  every  leaf 
R  ea.son  in  sober  dress 
0  Id  valued  friendships 
P  leasure's  bright  smile 
E  xeiting  wit  and  mirth 
R  omance's  dre.ams 
The  glow  of  funey 
y  et  still  instructing 
0  ur  various  duties 
¥  or  young  in  years,  this 
Alexandria,  Va.,  April.  1852. 


BT   RICHARD   WRIGHT. 

It  Ural  walk  where 

Eye  to  please, 

G  afher  here,  .some 

I  n  which  joy, 

N  ow  gives  her 

A  re  renewed  and 

H  ere  knows  no  change, 

0  bey  the  moral 

Rise  up  and  spread, 

W  iles  the  hour 

E  very  page 

L  et  us  strive 

L  ife  to  us  is 


B  eauteous  flowers  are  seen, 

A  doming  life's  sweet  green  ; 

L  ovely  floral  themes, 

T  ruth  01  friendship  beams. 

1  nferences  clear, 

M  ade  thus  doubly  dear ; 

0  r  aught  that  tends  to  blight, 
R  ulc  of  right, 

E  nrapturing  the  sight ; 

C  onnecting  light  with  shade, 

1  n  which  her  scenes  are  laid  ; 
T  o  lighten  as  we  may, 

T  outh's  fast  flitting  day. 


CSE  VOUR  OWIV  LER8. 


You  who,  in  these  days  of  vehement  bustle, 
business  and  competition,  can  still  find  time  to 
travel  for  pleasure  alone — you,  who  have  yet  to 
become  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  rail- 
ways, coaches  and  saddle-horses — patronize,  I 
exhort  you,  that  first  and  oldest  established  of 
all  conveyances,  your  own  legs  !  Think  on  your 
tender  partings  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  railway 
bell ;  think  on  the  coachman's  detested  voice 
that  summoned  you,  famishing,  from  a  good 
dinner  tabic  ;  think  of  luggage  confided  to  ex- 
tortionate porters,  of  horses  casting  shoes  and 
catching  colds,  of  cramped  legs  and  numbed 
feet,  of  vain  longings  to  get  down  here,  and  to 
delay  for  a  pleasant  half  hour  there;  think  of  all 
these  manifold  hardships  of  riding  at  your  case, 
and  the  next  time  you  leave  home  strap  your 
luggage  on  your  shoulder,  take  your  stick  in 
your  hand,  set  forth,  delivered  from  a  perfect 
paraphernalia  of  incumbrances,  to  go  where  you 
will,  how  you  will,  the  free  citizen  of  the  whole 
travelling  world  !  Thus  independent,  what  may 
yoxt  not  accomplish  "i  What  pleasure  is  there 
that  you  cannot  enjoy  ?  Are  you  an  artist,  you 
can  stop  to  sketch  every  point  of  view  that 
strikes  your  eye.  Are  you  a  ])hilanthropist,  you 
can  go  into  every  cottage  and  talk  to  every  hu- 
man being  yon  pass.  Are  j-ou  a  botanist  or  ge- 
ologist, you  may  pick  up  leaves  and  chip  rocks 
wherever  you  please,  the  livelong  day.  Are  you 
a  valetudinarian,  you  may  physic  yourself  by 
nature's  own  simple  prescription,  walking  in 
fresh  air.  Are  you  dilatory  or  irresolute,  you 
may  dawdle  to  your  hearts  content ;  you  may 
change  all  your  plans  a  dozen  times  in  a  dozen 
hours  ;  you  may  tell  "  Boots  "  at  the  inn  to  call 
you  at  six  o'clock,  may  fall  asleep  again  (aestat- 
ic  sensation)  five  minutes  after  he  has  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  may  get  up  two  hours  later,  to 
pursue  your  journey  with  perfect  impunity  and 
satisfaction.  For  to  you,  what  is  a  time-table 
but  waste-paper?  and  a  "booked  place"  but  a 
relic  of  the  dark  ages  ?  You  dread,  perhaps, 
blisters  on  your  feet;  sponge  your  feet  with  cold 
vinegar  and  water,  and  show  me  blisters  after 
that,  if  you  can  !  You  strap  on  your  knapsack 
for  the  first  time,  and  five  minutes  afterwards 
feel  an  aching  pain  in  the  muscles  at  the  back  of 
your  neck ;  walk  on,  and  the  aching  will  walk 
0//!  How  do  we  overcome  our  first  painful 
cuticular  reminiscences  of  first  getting  on  horse- 
back ?  By  riding  again.  Apply  the  same  rule 
to  carrying  the  knapsack,  and  be  assured  of  the 
same  successful  result.  Again,  and  uncompro- 
misingly' I  say  it,  therefore,  walk  and  be  merry, 
walk  and  he  healthy,  walk  and  be  your  own 
master !  walk  to  enjoy,  to  observe,  to  improve, 
as  no  riders  can  !  walk,  and  you  are  the  best  per- 
ipatetic impersonation  of  genuine  holiday  enjoy- 
ment that  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  surface  of 
this  work-a-day  world. — Rambles  Beyond  Rail- 
ways. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
FAREWELL. 


BT  MR8.  M    W.   CtJRTIS. 

Farewell '.  we  msty  not  meet  again. 

Our  life  is  full  of  changes  ; 
Amid  the  haunts  of  biwy  men 

The  grim  destroyer  ranges. 

Farewell !  we  may  not  meet  again. 

And  time  may  dim  the  hours 
I've  spent  with  thee  mid  grove  and  glen, 

(iathering  the  wildwood  flowers. 

Farewell !  the  word  is  fraught  with  pain. 
And  gloomy  thoughts  within  me 

Echo  we  may  not  meet  again, 
0  may  the  Saviour  bless  thee  ! 

Farewell  1  but  we  shall  meet  ag.ain 

When  all  earth  ties  are  riven. 
And  death  has  laid  us  'neath  the  plain. 

We  '11  meet  again  in  heaven ! 
Srituate,  ilfoss.,  AprH,  18.'j2. 

_ e-^-*-*— * 

The  velvet  moss  will  grow  on  sterile  rock,  the 
mislctoe  flourishes  on  tlie  naked  branches,  the 
ivy  clings  to  the  mouldering  ruins,  the  pine  and 
cedar  remain  fresh  and  fadclessamid  the  medita- 
tion of  the  rccedingjcar ;  and,  heaven  be  praised, 
something  beautiful' to  see  and  grateful  to  the  soul 
will,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  fate,  still  twine  Us 
tendrils  around  the  crumbling  altars  and  broken 
arches  of  tlie  desolate  temples  of  the  humaa  heart. 


IDEAS  OF  THE  ARABIANS. 

Their  general  opinion  of  an  English  traveller 
is,  that  he  is  either  a  lunatic  or  a  magician  ;  a 
lunatic,  if,  on  closely  wttching  his  movements, 
they  discover  he  pays  little  attention  to  things 
around  him  ;  a  confirmed  lunatic,  if  he  goes  out 
sketching,  and  spends  his  time  in  spoiling  good 
paper  with  scratches  and  hieroglyphics  ;  and  a 
magician,  when  inquisitive  about  ruins,  and  given 
to  picking  up  stones  and  shells,  gathering  sticks 
and  leaves  of  brushes,  or  buying  up  old  bits  of 
copper,  iron  and  silver.  In  these  cases,  he  is 
supposed,  by  aid  of  his  magical  powers,  to  con- 
vert stones  and  shells  into  diamonds  of  immense 
price  ;  and  the  leaves  and  sticks  are  charms,  by 
looking  at  which  he  can  bestow  comforts  upon 
his  friends,  and  snakes  and  pestilence  upon  his 
luckless  enemies.  ]f  a  traveller  pick  up  a  stone 
and  examine  it  carefully,  he  will  be  sure  to  have 
at  his  tail  a  host  of  malapert  little  boys  deriding 
him,  though  keeping  at  a  very  respectful  dis- 
tance, in  deference  to  his  magical  powers. 
Should  he  indeed  turn  round  suddenly  and  pur- 
sue them  a  few  steps,  they  fly  in  an  agony  of 
fear,  the  very  veins  in  their  naked  little  legs  al- 
most bursting,  and  they  never  stop  to  look  back 
till  they  have  got  well  amongst  the  crowd  again, 
where,  panting  for  breath,  they  recount  to  their 
auditors  the  dreadful  looks  that  devil  of  a  Frank 
gave  them,  making  fire  come  out  of  his  eyes  and 
adders  out  of  his  month. — Neale's  Eiyht  Years  in 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

BT   ALICE  UNCOLN. 

Whither  art  thon  bearing  my  thoughts,  fair  star, 
^Vhither  art  thou  bearing  my  thoughts  away ; 

To  the  land  that  blooms  in  the  west  afar, 
A\'here  the  bright  gold  shines  with  its  luring  ray? 

There  the  miner  delves,  and  his  throbbing  heart 
With  hope's  fever  pulse  is  swelling  high, 

Till  visions  of  wealth  into  life  will  start. 
Full  soon  'neath  despair's  chill  wave  to  die. 

I^ave  my  thoughts  not  there,  0  star  so  fair. 
For  I  feel  my  shuddering  heart  grow  chill ; 

O  the  death  angel  stoops  over  loved  ones  there, 
I  fain  would  forget — lead  onward  still. 

Yes,  on  till  the  sweet  spice  isles  are  gained, 

That  gem  the  far  off  Indian  sea; 
Where  the  leaves  are  ne'er  by  the  frost-breath  Htained, 

And  the  gentle  flowers  from  blight  are  free. 

Can  thought  rest  here  and  be  free  from  pain. 

On  the  spot  like  another  Eden  fiiir  ? 
Ah,  no  \  for  sin,  with  its  crimson  stain. 

In  darkest  horror  is  reigning  there. 

There 's  no  rest  for  thought  on  earth,  fair  star. 
For  grief  and  change  o'er  each  scene  doth  tly  ; 

Bear  the  weary  one  on  thy  beams  afar, 
To  a  home  of  rest  and  peace  on  high. 

Nortli  Tewksbury.  Mms..  April,  1852. 


I     ^  m  ^     t 


THE  DEAD  CHILD. 

The  little  child  is  dead  I  Move  softly  round 
the  house ;  tread  reverently,  when  you  near  the 
room  where  the  beautiful  form  lies  in  its  little 
coffin.  How  still !  the  very  shroud  seems  sculp- 
tured ;  you  never  knew  how  lovely  he  was  until 
now ;  you  never  knew  half  his  gentle  virtues. 
Over  your  heart  the  memory  of  his  sweet  .smiles 
hovers  like  an  angel  ;  his  eye  was  brighter  than 
any  of  you  will  ever  see  again  ;  his  voice  more 
musical  than  the  sweetest  lute.  O,  why  will  the 
stranger  pass  on  unheeding  ?  why  does  the 
school-boy  laugh  and  shout  even  beneath  the 
window  where  he  lies  ?  How  can  travellers  rat- 
tle by  so  heedlessly  ?  how  can  the  world — the 
heartless  world,  go  on  with  its  shows,  its  farces, 
its  pleasure  seeking,  its  tumults  of  peace  and 
war,  joy  and  hatred,  when  loving,  happy-hearted 
Willy  sleeps  unknowing  all  ?  Alas  !  the  httle 
child  is  dead,  and  fain  would  the  stricken  soul 
clothe  all  the  world  in  mourning.—  Olive  Branch. 


t    ^m^    > 


The  pride  of  ancestry  is  well  rebuked  in  the 

following  beautiful  lines  of  N.  P.  Willis  : 

If  the  rose  were  born  a  lily,  and  by  force  of  heat. 

And  longing  after  light,  gi-ew  tall  and  fair, 

'T  wore  u  true  type  of  the  first  liery  soul. 

That  ere  made  ii  low  name  honorable. 

They  who  take  it  by  their  inheritance  alone 

Are  like  stars  seen  in  the  ocean. 

That  were  not  tlicra  but  for  their  bright  originals  in  heaven 
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VIEW    OF    THE    NEW    STATE    HODSB.    AT    COLlMIiUS,    OHIO. 


THE  8TATE  HOISE,  OHIO. 

This  handsome  edifice  stands  in  the  centre  of 
a  square,  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  the  seat  of 
government  of  Ohio.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  305  by  18i  feet.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  terrace  18  feet  wide  and  about  12  feet  in 
height.  The  height  to  the  top  of  the  roof  of  the 
rotunda  from  the  ground  is  140  feet.  The  build- 
ing contains  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  84  by 
72  feet ;  the  Senate  Chamber,  54  by  72  feet,  and 
the  Library,  of  the  same  size.  Each  of  the  large 
apartments  is  of  appropriate  height,  and  are 
finished  in  the  best  style  of  art.  Besides  these 
magnificent  apartments,  the  building  includes  a 
rotunda  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  120  feet  in 
height  to  the  eye  of  the  dome,  richly  ornament- 
ed with  cornice,  brackets  and  panels.  There  are 
also  rooms  for  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States  and  offices  for  the  Executive,  and  every 


department  of  the  State  Government,  besides, 
thirty-six  Committee  rooms.  The  style  of  the 
architecture  is  Grecian  Doric,  of  the  proportions 
of  the  Parthenon.  The  columns  are  6  feet  7 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  rotunda  is 
covered  with  a  stone  conical  roof,  designed  by 
Mr.  W.  Russell  West.  By  this  form  of  roof, 
Mr.  West  has,  with  great  skill  and  taste,  avoided 
the  incongruous  arch  of  the  dome,  always  in  bad 
keeping  with  form  of  the  most  rigid  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Greek  orders.  Architects 
and  men  of  taste,  as  well  foreign  as  those  of 
America,  have  pronounced  the  whole  design  of 
this  building  one  of  the  best  adaptations  extant 
of  Grecian  models  to  modern  purposes.  The 
material  employed  in  the  building  is  a  secondary 
limestone,  of  compact  texture,  and  in  color, 
nearly  resembling,  at  a  distance,  white  marble, 
making-  a  beautiful  appearance. 


BRIDGE  AT  MADRAS. 

The  Corvcry  river  is  the  most  considerable 
of  any  south  of  the  Krishna,  both  Mysore  and 
the  Carnatic  owing  much  of  their  agricultural 
wealth  to  the  water  it  distributes.  It  rises 
in  Coorg,  bounds  Coimbatore,  and  after  a  wind- 
ing course  of  450  miles  east,  falls  into  the  sea, 
in  the  district  of  Tanjore.  The  specimen  of 
engineering  skill,  given  herewith,  has  recently 
been  erected  across  this  river,  near  Bhowance, 
Madras.  It  consists  of  twenty-six  brick  arches, 
of  47  1-2  feet  span,  built  on  stone  piers,  and  is 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  was  be- 
gun in  December,  1849,  and  opened  to  the  pub- 
lie  in  May,  1851  ;  taking  two  working  seasons, 
or  about  twelve  months,  to  complete  the  build- 
ing ;  for  in  that  part  of  India,  where  this  bridge 
is  built,  the  natives  can  only  work  between  the 
monsoons,  viz.,  during  the  months,  from  Decem- 


ber to  the  end  of  May.  It  is  situated  on  tlie 
high  road  from  Madras  to  Coimbatore  (famous 
for  its  cotton)  and  tlie  Neilgherry  Mountains. 
An  average  of  700  people  were  employed  daily 
on  the  work,  chiefly  women !  Owing  to  the  very 
low  price  of  labor,  the  cost  will  be  conMderably 
under  50,000  rupees,  or  X5000.  The  average 
daily  pay  of  a  man  is  two-pence,  and  that  of  a 
woman,  three-halfpence.  This  noble  bridge  was 
designed  and  built  by  Lieutenant  Charles  Vaug- 
han  Wilkinson,  of  the  Madras  Engineers.  Al- 
though of  so  unusually  long  an  extent,  it  has  no 
dii/  arches.  In  the  accompanying  sketch,  over 
the  centre  arch,  may  be  seen  the  pagoda  at 
Biiowanee,  formerly  famous  as  a  place  of  wor- 
sljip  for  the  Thugs ;  and  beyond  is  a  distant 
view  of  the  Neilgherry  Mountains,  situated 
about  eighty  miles  from  Bhowanee;  the  whole  is 
quite  descriptive  of  East  Indian  scenery. 


BRIUUB    RBCENILV    tBECTED    OVER    lUE    RIVER    COKVElllf,    HEAR    BHOWANEE.    MADKA.-i 
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[Written  for  Oleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTERS : 

— OR — 

MOVING  INTO  TOWN. 

BY   MISS    B.   A.   ACKERMAN. 

"  Debby,  Dcbby !  Ton  can't  guess  what  glori- 
ous news, — Steve,  do  stop  shaking  that  tree,  so 
that  I  can  get  somewhere  within  a  mile  of  jou 
to  tell  my  story." 

The  speaker  bounded,  panting  for  breath,  into 
the  orchard  where  the  persons  addressed  were 
engaged  in  collecting  the  fruit  of  a  large  apple- 
tree  ;  she  was  a  young  girl  of  apparently  not 
more  than  sixteen,  the  image  of  health  and  hap- 
piness ;  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  checks  glow- 
ed with  excitement;  flinging  herself  down  upon 
a  wheelbarrow,  standing  nigh,  and  employing 
her  sun-bonnet  as  a  fan,  she  exclaimed,  "  O,  I 
am  so  glad.  Deb,  we  arc  really  going !" 

"  Stove,"  a  pleasant,  thoughtfullooking  youth, 
of  some  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  sprang  from 
the  bough  of  the  tree  that  he  had  been  stripping 
of  its  honors,  and  gazed  with  a  look  of  anxious 
inquii-y  into  her  face. 

"  What  did  yon  say,  Nell  V  said  he. 

"I  said,"  replied  Xell,  with  great  emphasis, 
"  that  we  are  really  going  to  move  to  the  city." 

The  apples  that  Ucbby  had  gathered  in  her 
apron  fell  to  the  ground,  as  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
reproachful  astonishment,  "  after  all  our  coaxing, 
too !  it  is  too  bad  !  what  has  made  you  so  crazy 
to  go  to  the  city,  Nell  V 

"  O,  Letty  has  told  me  such  magnificent  sto- 
ries about  it,  ever  since  she  has  been  home  from 
school ;  of  the  beautiful  streets,  and  the  splendid 
houses,  and  the  music,  and  sights,  and  wonders, 
and  the  crowds  of  people,  and  the  elegant  dresses, 
and  all  that ;  it's  a  wonder  that  I've  as  many 
senses  left  as  I  have.  We  have  an  old  friend 
living  there,  who  has  promised  to  see  about  buy- 
ing the  house  for  us,  and  anything  else  that  we 
•want  him  to  do.  Father  went  to  New  York,  on 
purpose  to  look  at  some  of  the  houses  that  were 
for  sale  ;  he  told  us  of  half  a  dozen,  but  there  is 
one  that  suits  our  fancy  better  than  the  others  ; 
it  is  a  three  story  brick,  with  stone  stoop,  iron 
rail,  and  what  they  call  a  gothic  doorway ;  Letty 
has  seen  it ;  she  says  it  is  in  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  streets,  and  stands  in  the  middle  of 
a  long  row  of  the  same  kind  ;  so  father  has  writ- 
ten this  afternoon,  to  say  that  he  will  take  the 
house  and  move  into  it  as  soon  as  possible. '  I 
am  so  rejoiced  that  we  are  going  to  get  out  of 
this  dismal,  lonely  place  !" 

"Dismal  and  lonely!  why  you  neverthought 
it  so,  till  lately,  Nell,''  said  Dcbby. 

"  Well  I  know,  but  then  it  seems  so,  compared 
with  the  city,  and  such  a  city  as  New  York !  I 
I  shall  be  too  happy  to  live !"  exclaimed  the  de- 
lighted girl;  "but  I  forgot!"  continued  she, 
suddenly  springing  up,  "  I  was  sent  on  an  er- 
rand to  the  l)ush  down  yonder.  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it  at  singing-school  to-night ;  don't 
forget  to  be  there  ;"  and  she  disappeared  like  a 
flash,  leaving  Debby  and  Steve  to  make  the  best 
of  her  communication. 

Nell  and  the  Letty  she  had  mentioned,  were 
the  only  daughters  of  wealthy  farmer  Hilton ;  he 
owned,  to  be  sure,  but  the  one  homestead  in 
which  he  resided,  and  which  had  descended 
to  him  from  his  forefathers ;  but  its  far-reaching 
acres  were  the  finest  looking  and  most  fertile  of 
any  for  miles  around.  Letty  was  about  two 
years  older  than  Nelly,  being  about  eighteen  at 
the  period  of  which  we  speak  ;  she  had  a  short 
time  before  returned  from  a  boarding-school  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  she  had  been  for 
two  years  acquiring  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  that  city.  Before  she  left  home,  she 
was  a  quiet,  dreaming  girl,  happy  in  the  rural 
occupations  and  companions  that  surrounded 
her  ;  but  contact  with  the  thousand  attractions 
that  New  York  possesses  for  a  youthful  stran- 
ger's mind,  had  produced  a  revolution  in  her 
character.  She  returned  home,  longing  for  the 
delights  of  the  distant  city;  the  friends  of  her 
childhood  seemed  to  her  disagreeable  and  rough. 
So  long  and  so  repeatedly  did  she  dwell  upon 
the  pleasures  she  had  left,  that  Nell,  who  had  no 
idea  of  what  a  great  city  was,  having  never  ap- 
proached, what  Letty  called  civilized  life,  nearer 
than  a  small  market  town,  had  her  head  com- 
pletely turned  by  her  sister's  eloquent  descrip- 
tions, and  grew  almost  as  discontented  as  the. 
After  Letty's  return  from  school,  there  was  no 
more  peace  for  farmer  Hilton.  The  two  girls 
pleaded  with  him  incessantly  to  sell  the  farm  and 
remove   to   the   city ;  their   mother,  like  many 


others,  fond  and  foolish,  thinking  of  the  grand 
match  that  by  the  capture  of  some  rich  merchant 
or  something  of  the  kind,  might  thus  be  made 
for  her  two  handsome  daugliters,  joined  in  their 
entreaties.  Farmer  Hilton  was  a  good  natured, 
easy  soul,  loving  his  wife  and  children  above 
everything  on  earth,  and  willing  to  do  anything 
to  please  them ;  at  last,  though  it  was  terribly 
against  his  conscience  to  do  so,  he  sold  his  farm 
witli  all  its  appurtenances,  and  bought  a  dwell- 
ing in  one  of  the  fd.shionable  streets  of  New 
York.  It  was  their  contemplated  removal  thith- 
er, which  had  occasioned  Nelly's  outburst  of 
glee. 

The  young  persons  whom  Nelly  addressed  as 
"  Debby "  and  "  Steve,"  were  Deborah  and 
Stephen  Bonghton,  the  daughter  and  son  of  the 
good  Dominic,  who  for  some  dozen  years  had 
officiated  as  clergyman  of  the  township.  Debo- 
rah was  a  mild,  pleasing  girl,  a  year  older  than 
Nell ;  Stephen,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  young 
man  nearly  twenty,  of  much  the  same  disposition 
and  appearance  as  his  sister.  He  was  fond  of 
retirement,  and  was  studying  with  his  father 
for  the  ministry,  preparatory  to  entering  college, 
which  he  intended  doing  at  the  commencement 
of  the  next  term.  For  many  years  farmer  Hil- 
ton had  served  in  the  capacity  of  either  deacon 
or  elder  in  the  church  presided  over  by  Dominie 
Boughton.  Between  the  family  of  the  elder  and 
his  worthy  Dominie,  there  had  always  existed 
the  greatest  possible  intimacy  and  friendship, 
and  sorrowful  indeed  was  the  household  of  the 
Boughtons  when  the  removal  of  the  Ililtons  first 
began  to  be  a  subject  of  conversation ;  the 
younger  portion,  however,  among  whom  were 
Debby  and  her  brother,  hoped  to  the  last,  that 
something  would  happen  to  prevent  their  going. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Dominie  Boughtons  pa- 
rishioners, to  devote  an  hour  or  so  after  the 
prayer  meeting  of  every  Friday  evening,  to  the 
rehearsal  of  tunes  for  the  service  of  the  following 
Sabbath.  Stephen  Boughton  was  generally  the 
leader  of  these  rehearsals.  The  district  school- 
house  being  the  most  central  point,  was  the  spot 
chosen  for  such  meetings  ;  many  of  the  younger 
ones,  who  did  not  wish  to  attend  prayers,  came 
when  they  were  over,  to  "  singing-school,"  as 
they  called  it.  Among  these  latter,  on  the  eve- 
ning referred  to  by  Nelly,  was  herself  and  her 
sister  Letty.  They  came  unattended,  for  it  was 
a  beautiful  moonlight  evening,  and  their  house 
was  not  quite  a  mile  from  the  place  of  meeting  ; 
besides,  they  were  accustomed  to  travelling  the 
roads  alone.  They  entertained  their  companions 
with  a  long,  rapturous  account  of  their  home 
that  was  to  be,  till  the  interest  of  even  the  most 
unconcerned  was  awakened,  and  many  envied 
them  thtir  anticipated  departure  for  the  glories 
of  the  city ;  some  of  the  young  men,  however, 
declared  that  they  could  not  see  for  the  life  of 
them  what  attraction  there  was  about  it  all. 

For  some  reason  which  did  not  appear,  the 
singing  never  was  worse  than  on  that  evening. 
The  base  was  audible  only  in  a  sleepy  sort  of 
growl,  and  the  tenor  squeaked  by  fits  and  starts 
in  the  most  listless,  unmusical  manner.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  the  chorister  was  out  of  humor ; 
for  he  certainly  was  unaccountably  cross.  He 
scolded  the  treble  unmercifully  for  not  keeping 
time,  and  looked  at  the  alto  as  if  he  meant  to 
annihilate  them  for  singing  out  of  tune. 

"  Steve  Boughton  acts  as  if  he  had  lost  his 
wits,"  remarked  one  young  lady  to  another. 

"  Or  his  heart,"  replied  her  companion,  some- 
what frightened  at  the  vengeful  glances  he  ever 
and  anon  cast  in  the  direction  of  the  Hilton 
girls,  who  were  amusing  themselves  by  a  flirta- 
tion with  some  young  gentlemen  across  the 
room. 

The  rehearsal  was  terminated  at  an  early 
hour,  by  an  open  rebellion  of  the  persecuted 
treble  and  alto,  who  declared  that  Mr.  Boughton 
was  finding  fanlt  without  the  sliglitest  cause  or 
provocation,  and  that  they  would  not  practise 
another  note  without  redress  of  some  kind,  if 
the  singing  on  Sunday  had  to  be  omitted  because 
of  them;  redress,  Mr.  Boughton  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  ofl'er,  and  the  meeting  was  unani 
mously  voted  adjourned. 

Stephen,  as  he  had  always  done,  escorted 
Letty  home,  but  her  lively  sallies  liiid  not  the 
least  effect  in  rousing  him  from  an  unusual  re- 
serve. 

"  Are  you  ill,  Stephen  ?"  she  inquired,  when 
after  walking  some  moments  in  silence,  he  heaved 
a  deep  sigh. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

Another  silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  by 
Letty's  exclaiming : 


"  How  strange  it  will  seem  to  leave  the  farm, 
after  all !'' 

"Are  you  really  so  glad  as  you  seem  to  be,  to 
leave  all  your  old  friends  and  associations,  Let- 
ty ?"  The  dark  eyes  of  the  young  man  looked 
with  an  expression  of  anxious  inquiry  into  the 
face  of  the  beautiful  girl  leaning  so  confidently 
upon  his  arm  ;  her  eyes  met  fully  his  troubled, 
melancholy  gaze,  but  there  was  no  change  in 
their  expression,  no  shadow  upon  their  brilliancy, 
as  she  replied  gaily : 

"  Certainly,  Stephen,  I  am  not  glad  to  leave 
my  friends ;  I  should  like  it  extremely  if  they 
were  all  to  accompany  us ;  but  since  that  cannot 
be,  you  know,  it  would  be  all  nonsense  to  mourn 
over  it.  If  you  should  ever  stroll  in  our  direc- 
tion, when  we  are  established  in  New  York,  yon 
wont  fail  to  make  us  a  visit,  will  you,  Steve  ?" 

"  Thank  you — of  course  not,"  replied  Stephen, 
laconically  as  before. 

A  few  moments  brought  them  to  Letty's 
home ;  relinquishing  her  arm,  and  bidding  her  a 
hasty  good  night,  he  took  his  solitary  road  across 
the  fields  to  his  own  dwelling. 

"  How  I  wish  that  Letty  had  never  seen  that 
detestable  boarding-school !'  was  the  thought  of 
bitter  regret  that  again  and  again  arose  in  his 
mind.  "  How  can  two  or  three  years  so  have 
changed  her '!  She  used  to  smile  so  sweetly  and 
affectionately  when  she  spoke  to  me  ;  now  she  is 
so  fashionable  and  indifferent;  it  is  no  coolness 
on  my  part,  no  change  in  myself,  that  has  pro- 
duced the  alteration  in  her  conduct;  nothing, 
nothing  but  city  flatteries  and  folly ;  but  she 
shall  not  think  that  I  am  grieving  for  the  loss  of 
her  regard  ;  I  will  show  her  that  I  can  be  as  cold 
and  careless  as  she  !" 

Of  the  two  sisters,  Letty  had  always  been 
Stephen's  favorite  ;  her  tastes  and  feelings  were 
so  much  more  like  his  own  than  those  of  Nelly. 
Growing  up  together  from  childhood,  they  cher- 
i.shed  for  each  other  the  affection  of  brother  and 
sister.  But  Letty's  departure  for  boarding- 
school  bad  been  on  her  part  the  herald  of  a 
change  in  her  feelings  toward  the  dearest  friend 
of  her  early  days —  Stephen  Bonghton.  She  had 
been  caressed  and  flattered  by  the  foppish  gal- 
lants of  the  city,  till  her  thoughts,  which  were 
not  given  to  deep  reflection,  had  been  completely 
diverted  from  their  old  channel.  Stephen's 
brotherly  regard  for  Letty  had  passed  insensibly 
into  a  feeling  deeper  and  more  dangerous  to  his 
peace ;  but  even  of  his  words  and  looks  she  took 
now  so  little  notice,  that  she  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  change.  Since  her  return  she  had  mixed  so 
seldom  with  the  associates  of  former  years — not 
exactly  because  she  felt  herself  above  them — but 
because  meditation  upon  the  acquaintances  she 
had  left,  had  rendered  their  society,  as  we  have 
said,  uncongenial  to  her,  that  she  seemed  almost 
a  stranger  in  the  scenes  so  long  familiar. 

Stephen's  resolution  of  coolness  toward  Letty 
did  not  forsake  him,  though  it  cost  him  a  terrible 
effort ;  for  when  he  next  met  her,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, his  heart  beat  almost  audibly,  and  his 
frame  trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely  stand, 
as  he  returned  her  morning  salutation  with  a 
bow  and  smile,  polite  and  indifferent  as  her  own. 
From  that  time  till  the  departure  of  the  Hiltons, 
which  took  place  as  soon  as  the  house  in  the 
city  could  be  arranged  for  their  reception,  Steph- 
en never  betrayed  by  word  or  glance  the  slightest 
sign  of  his  disappointment  with  regard  to  Letty  ; 
and  when  he  took  leave  of  her,  for  anything  that 
he  knew  to  the  contrary,  forever — for  many  hun- 
dred miles  lay  between  New  York  and  his  quiet 
home — it  was  with  a  calm  eye  and  steady  voice, 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  stoic.  He 
stood  by  the  window  of  his  study,  watching  the 
carriage  that  bore  them  away,  till  the  last  trace 
of  it  disappeared  ;  he  glanced  toward  their  old 
homestead  ;  the  smoke  curled  up  as  usual  from 
among  the  trees  around  it,  that  were  just  putting 
on  the  gorgeous  apparel  ■  of  autumn  ;  but  they 
that  to  him  had  given  it  life  and  beauty,  were 
gone ;  strangers  trod  its  pleasant  dells,  and  re- 
joiced in  its  bright  hearth  fires.  Turning  hastily 
from  the  window,  Stephen  bowed  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  and  gave  way  to  the  gloomy  reflec- 
tions that  overwhelmed  him. 

***** 

"I  do  wonder  who  those  people  are  V  mased 
the  fashionable  Mr.  Augustus  Bclmonte.  as  he 
raised  bis  quizzing-glass  to  his  eyes,  at  the  win- 
dow of  his  boarding-house,  to  survey  two  young 
ladies,  who  were  descending  the  steps  of  an  ele- 
gant dwelling  opposite.  The  young  ladies  were 
attired  completely  in  superb  velvet  and  ermine, 
and  had  a  dashing,  consequential  air. 

"  Zounds  !"  exclaimed  Belmonte,  aloud,  to  a 


companion,  who  was  amusing  himself  upon  a 
sofa  with  Bulwer's  last  work.  "Jake,  do  come 
and  take  a  squint  at  these  girls !  see  how  they 
step  off,  as  if  the  pavement  wasn't  good  enough 
for  them  !  I  wonder  if  they  wouldn't  like  to 
have  it  carpeted  ?     Who  are  they  ?" 

"  Who  are  who  T'  inquired  Jake,  looking  up 
pettishly  from  the  pages  of  his  book  just  in  time 
to  hear  the  last  part  of  Belmonte's  address. 

"Why,  those  girls  in  dark  blue  velvet,  that 
have  just  left  the  house  directly  opposite  ;  they 
must  belong  there,  for  I  have  seen  them  dozens 
of  times  peeping  in  and  out." 

"  O,  I  forget  the  name  just  now — I'm  not  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  never  was.  All  1  know 
about  them  is  that  they  bought  that  house,  and 
moved  into  it  last  fall,  and  that  they're  reputed 
to  be  very  rich  ;  now  don't  bother  me  with  any 
more  questions  about  girls  in  dark  blue  velvet, 
or  dark  blue  tow-cloth,  or  anything  else,  for  I'm 
just  commencing  a  new  chapter ;"  and  he  re- 
sumed his  reading,  leaving  Belmonte  engaged 
in  a  variety  of  speculations  respecting  the  yourg 
ladies. 

"  It  wouldn't  have  been  Mr.  Augustus  Bel- 
monte," thought  that  gentleman  to  himself,  re- 
ferring to  the  time  of  Jake's  sojourn,  "  that  would 
have  been  living  three  months,  opposite  two 
such  pretty  girls,  without  scraping  an  acquaint- 
ance, by  hook  or  by  crook.  What  a  fine  substi- 
tute either  one  of  them  would  make  for  my  little 
Miss  Sophonisba  Would-be-somebody,  who  hag 
taken  it  into  her  young  head  to  turn  up  her  nose 
at  me  in  Broadway.  By  the  shades  of  my  an- 
cestors, I'll  get  an  introduction  somehow,  if  I 
have  to  introdncc  myself!" 

Belmonte's  wishes,  in  this  respect,  were  grati- 
fied sooner  than  he  expected.  The  same  eve- 
ning, while  leisurely  sannterine  into  the  drawing- 
room,  his  eye  fell  upon  two  young  ladies  engaged 
in  a  lively  conversation  with  the  daughter  of  his 
landlady ;  they  were  the  same  two  that  had  so 
attracted  his  attention  in  the  afternoon.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  introduction.  "  Mr.  Belmonte, 
ladies— Miss  Hilton,  Miss  Ellen  Hilton,"  he 
seated  himself  between  them  on  the  divan  and 
chatted  as  familiarly  as  if  he  had  been  an  ac- 
quaintance of  years.  Upon  his  return,  after  es- 
corting them  across  the  street  to  their  residence, 
he  communicated  to  his  friend  Jake  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  introduction  to  the  ladies  in  dark 
blue  velvet,  and  announced  his  intention  of  call- 
ing upon  them  immediately. 

"  In  the  meantime,"  said  Jake,  with  a  sort  of 
contemptuous  sneer,  "what  is  to  become  of  Miss 
Sophonisba  Up-town-there,  the  little  heiress  that 
is  to  be  ?  You'll  give  me  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion and  a  recommend  in  that  quarter,  now  wont 
you,  Gus?" 

"O,  no  you  don't,  now,  my  dear  hoy;  don't  be 
too  obliging ;  I'll  find  out  on  which  side  of  the 
scale  the  gold  weighs  the  heaviest,  and  then, 
ahem !  Why,  it  isn't  the  first  time  in  my  life 
that  I've  made  love  to  two  ladies  at  once,  Jakey," 
and  erecting  himself  before  the  mirror,  he  fonCled 
his  moustache  with  an  air  that  he  had  cultivated 
as  being  peculiarly  irresistible. 

The  Misses  Hilton,  who  were  no  other  than 
our  friends  Letty  and  Nelly,  were  exceedingly 
pleased  with  their  new  acquaintance.  They 
were  captivated   at   once  by  his  exquisite  bow. 

"  How  different  from  the  awkward  country 
obeisances  that  we  have  received  all  our  lives  !" 
exclaimed  Letty. 

"  How  much  handsomer,  and  how  much  more 
polite  he  is,  than  even  Steve  Boughton,  whom 
you  thought  such  a  pattern  of  perfection,  Letly," 
remarked  Nell.  "How  much  handsomer  than 
any  of  the  New  Yorkers  that  we've  been  intro- 
duced us  to  as  yet.  Why  don't  you  set  your  cap 
for  him,  Lett ■?"  continued  the  young  lady.  "I 
would,  if  I  wasn't  shut  up  all  day  in  that  plaguy 
academy ;  all  you've  got  to  do  is  sit  here  and 
cast  shccp's-cycs  at  him  through  your  bewitching 
ringlets  ;  you  wont  deserve  an  offer  all  your  life, 
if  yon  don't  catch  that  fellow  in  no  time !" 

"Mrs.  Augustus  Belmonte  !"  said  I.ietty,  mus- 
ingly, "how  sweetly  it  would  sound.  Nell,  I 
believe  I'll  take  your  advice  !" 

"  Do  !  do  !"  replied  Nell,  laughing  merrily,  as 
she  seated  herself  at  her  studies  for  the  ensuing 
day  ;  "  the  sooner  you're  out  of  the  way  the  bet- 
ter, for  then  I  shall   have   the  field  entirely  to 

myself!" 
It  was  not  long   before   Belmonte   made  his 

promi.sed  call  upon  the  Misses  Hilton.     At  first, 

he  inquired  for  "  the  young  ladies,"  and  flirted 

alternately  with  Letty  and  Nell,  but  his  regard 

soon  seemed  to  take  a  more  decided  turn,  and 

when  his  ring  at  the  door-bell  was  answered,  his 

inquiry  was  invariably  for  "  Miss  Hilton  "  alone. 
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His  visits  btcarae  more  and  more  frequent,  he 
escorted  Letty  to  the  various  places  of  amuse- 
ment, presented  her  with  elegant  gifts,  and  by 
a  thousand  delightful  innuendoes,  made  it  very 
evident  that  he  did  not  wish  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered by  her  merely  as  a  common  acquaint- 
ance or  friend.  Farmer  Hilton  and  his  wife  en- 
couraged his  addresses  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  for  by  his  kind  attention  to  themselves 
he  had  completely  ingratiated  himself  into  their 
favor.  He  had  won  the  old  gentleman  by  the 
gift  of  a  massive,  handsome  walking-stick,  and 
enraptured  the  old  lady  by  a  migniricent  pre- 
sentation of  her  favorite  woollen  yarn  and  Scotch 
snnff.  "  He  seems,"  said  the  good  old  farmer, 
"just  like  one  of  the  family." 

Between  Ltify  and  Belmonte  the  attachment 
appeared  to  be  mutual ;  they  exchanged  rings, 
containing  each  other's  daguerreotypes,  and  the 
sweetest  little  notes,  containing  the  most  touch- 
ing expressions  of  affection,  went  daily  back  and 
forth  between  the  boarding-house  of  Belmonte 
and  the  residence  of  the  Hiltons.  Nothing  was 
wanting  now  to  complete  the  happiness  of  all 
parties,  but  the  climax  of  a  proposal ;  but  hav- 
ing marched  up  energetically  to  this  momentous 
crisis,  the  att'air  made  a  decided  halt.  Weeks 
slipped  into  months,  and  left  him  standing  still 
in  statu  quo. 

Nelly,  in  the  meantime,  was  busied  with  her 
school  studies  and  accomplishments,  but  had 
found  time  to  fall  in  love  with  a  desperate  char- 
acter, who  performed  upon  the  stage  of  one  of 
the  fashionable  theatres.  Actors  had  always  been 
her  father's  dread  and  abhorrence;  and  this  per- 
son's reputation  for  morals  did  not  tend  to  cor- 
rect the  impression  he  had  formed  of  them. 
What  was  rather  singular,  Nelly's  favorite  pos- 
sessed none  even  of  those  qualifications  which 
recommended  Belmonte  to  favor.  He  was  sev- 
eral years  older  thanherstlf,andnot  at  all  good- 
looking,  and  rough  in  manner.  Nelly  had  seen 
him  only  in  his  fictitious  characters,  and  her 
imagination  had  transferred  the  fascinations  of 
those  characters  to  his  own  ;  her  father  had  sev- 
eral times  forbidden  him  the  house,  and  of  late 
nothing  had  been  seen  of  him  in  her  company, 
either  at  home  or  abroad. 

To  give  Letty  and  Nelly  every  advantage,  no 
pains  or  expense  had  been  spared  ;  every  whim 
that  seized  them  had  been  gratified,  and  having 
always  lived  in  tlic  country,  neither  parents  nor 
daughters  had  any  idea  of  the  expenses  attend- 
ant upon  a  city  residence.  When  farmer  Hilton 
sold  the  homestead,  he  had  from  its  sale,  exclu- 
sive of  the  hou<e  in  which  he  now  resided,  a 
considerable  sum  of  ready  money  remaining ; 
what  was  left,  after  furnishing  this  city  residence, 
he  laid  out  in  bank  stock,  as  being  the  best  dis- 
posal of  it.  At  first  he  had  paid  his  bills  as  they 
were  handed  in,  but  as  the  demands  of  the  young 
ladies  increased,  he  was  obliged  to  obtain  arti- 
cles upon  credit;  this  it  was  easy  for  him  to  do, 
as  he  possessed  the  reputation  of  being  extremely 
wealthy.  Whenever  they  tormented  the  patient 
old  gentleman  for  new  dresses,  jewelry  and  so 
forth,  they  would  say,  playfully,  "  never  mind, 
pa,  we'll  both  be  married  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
have  as  much  money  as  we  want  of  our  own." 
Partially  consoling  the  thoughts  of  their  extrava- 
gance with  this  reflection,  he  allowed  them  all 
the  jewelry  and  trappings  they  desired,  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  bored  to  death  with  accumu- 
lations of  splendid  furniture,  and  the  uproar  of 
their  nightly  entertainments. 

But  though  the  Hiltons  almost  forgot  that 
any  debts  were  due,  one  by  one  the  bills  came 
in  at  last.  One  hundred,  two  hundred,  three 
hundred,  and  four  hundred,  thus  the  several 
amounts  inscribed  upon  each  accumulated.  The 
bank  stock  was  the  only  resource:  but  alas!  to 
the  utter  confusion  and  affiight  of  the  family, 
when  it  was  all  expended,  many  heavy  unre- 
ceipted bills  still  stared  them  in  the  face.  There 
was  no  remedy  but  to  sell  the  house  and  its 
costly  furniture.  The  idea  almost  crazed  the 
young  ladies,  for  their  father  declared  if  he  did, 
he  would  move  immediately  back  into  the  coun- 
try. Letty  exhausted  herself  in  tears  and  la- 
mentations ;  Nelly  was  furious.  ''  /  go  back 
into  the  country,  indeed  !  among  such  a  stupid, 
uncivilized  set!"  was  her  passionate  exclama- 
tion, in  reply  to  Letty's  heart-broken,  '■  What 
shall  wc  do  V  "  Go  back,  indeed !''  she  con- 
tinued, "  and  hire  some  poor  mean  hut,  and 
live  like  beggars  and  be  laughed  at,  where  we 
once  owned  the  handsomest  farm  and  lived  like 
nabobs,  though  it  was  only  in  the  country !  No, 
indeed !  Nell  Hilton  isn't  quite  such  a  fool  as 
that '.' 


'■  How  can  you  help  yourself?"  asked  Letty. 

"  You  shall  see,"  was  Nell's  only  reply. 

Letty  felt  uneasy ;  for  though  she  had  not 
mentioned  it  to  any  one,  there  had  been,  for  two 
or  three  d;iys  past,  something  in  her  sister's  con- 
duct thit  excited  her  suspicions.  That  same 
afternoon,  she  observed  Nelly  attiring  herself  in 
an  unusual  manner,  in  her  best  apparel,  and 
with  an  uncommon  quantity  of  jewelry. 
"  Where  are  you  going,  Nell  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  O,  only  to  take  a  walk,"  said  Nell,  coolly. 

At  this  moment  the  door-bell  rang  violently. 
Letty  stepped  into  the  hall  and  answered  it.  A 
note  was  handed  her  directed  to  her  father.  She 
carried  it  up  stairs  into  the  sitting  room,  where 
the  old  gentleman,  lost  in  the  smoke  from  his 
pipe,  was  musing  over  his  fallen  fortunes. 
"  Read  it  for  me,  Letty,"  said  he,  as  she  held  it 
towards  him.  Letty  did  as  she  was  directed. 
The  note  ran  thus : 

"Dear  Sir: — Your  daughter  Kllen  has  made 
an  engagement  to  meet  a  certain  worthless 
character  at  a  hotel  near  some  of  the  steamboat 
landings,  I  know  not  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
marrying  him.  They  intend  to  leave  for  AU)a- 
ny  by  tliis  evening's  boat.  This  is  the  earliest 
information  I  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  give 
you  ;  it  may  possibly  not  be  too  late  to  save  her." 

"  Quick,  father,  quick !'  said  Letty,  pale  as 
ashes,  and  gasping  for  breath,  "  it  is  true !  I 
know  it!  Perhaps  Nell  hasn't  gone  yet,  she 
was  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  when  I 
came  up — quick!"  And  she  flew  down  into  the 
room  where  she  had  left  Nell  a  moment  before. 
The  room  was  empty ;  from  the  window  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  wayward  sister  just  dis- 
appearing down  the  street. 

"  Down  street,  father !  She  has  just  gone  !  I 
can  overtake  her  in  a  moment,"  said  she  to  the 
old  gentleman  who  had  followed  her  almost  as 
excited  as  herself.  Seizing  his  hat  and  cane  ho 
motioned  her  back.  "  Go  to  your  mother,  Let- 
ty," said  he ;  bi  fore  she  could  answer,  he  was 
out  of  sight. 

Nelly's  steps  were  swift  as  a  winged  arrow, 
but  the  old  farmer  was  active  and  strong;  for 
half  an  hour  he  followed  her  from  street  to 
street,  but  the  distance  between  them  increased, 
and  his  eyesight  f.iiled  him.  Hastily  motioning 
to  the  driver  of  a  hack  which  stood  near,  he  or- 
dered him — "Follow  that  young  woman  with 
the  white  shawl  and  white  bonnet  and  veil ;  let 
me  know  where  she  stops.  She  is  my  daughter 
— I  am  not  cra/.y,"  added  he,  seeing  the  driver 
hesitate  and  scrutinize  his  wild  looks  and  ges- 
tures.    "  Drive  on  quick,  for  your  life  ! ' 

The  vehicle  dashed  forward,  and  was  soon 
moving  on  at  an  even  pace  with  the  swift  steps 
of  the  deluded  gill;  her  father  was  just  about 
springing  from  the  hack  to  her  side,  when  she 
suddenly  stopped  and  entered  a  large  hotel  just 
before  them,  just  above  the  steamboat  landing. 
Ordering  the  driver  to  wait,  the  old  gentleman 
followed  her.  She  entered  a  small  side-room  ; 
he  knocked  at  the  door — it  was  opened  and  the 
father  and  daughter  stood  face  to  face.  Nelly 
looked  aghast,  uttered  a  slight  scream,  and  sank, 
nearly  fainting  from  terror,  upon  a  chair.  There 
were  two  other  persons  in  the  room;  one  was 
the  actor,  with  whom  Nelly  had  been  forbidden 
to  associate,  the  other  a  catholic  priest  of  the 
city.  With  a  firmness  that  formed  a  singular 
contrast  to  his  usually  easy  nature,  the  old  gen- 
tleman turned  to  Nelly,  and  taking  her  by  the 
arm,  said,  "Nelly,  you   are  wanted   at  home." 

The  priest  stood  in  awe  before  the  gray  hairs 
of  the  injured  father.  The  actor,  putting  on  as 
much  effrontery  as  he  dared,  asked  insolently, 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  intrusion,  sir  ?  The 
lady  is  my  affianced  wife." 

Farmer  Hilton  looked  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion in  which  indignation  strove  with  contempt 
for  the  mastery,  and  merely  replying,  "  She  is 
my  daughter,  sir,'  once  more  endeavored  to 
draw  Nelly  toward  the  door.  Nelly  drew  back, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  cannot — I  cannot  go  home  again  !" 

"  Nelly."  said  her  father,  endeavoring  to  pre- 
serve his  firmness,  while  the  tears  started  to  his 
eyes,  "  a  hack  is  at  the  door  waiting  for  you ;  do 
you  wish  to  be  taken  back  by  force  to  your 
father's  house  !" 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  help  for  her,  Nelly 
rose,  and,  without  removing  her  hands  from  her 
face,  allowed  herself  to  be  led  away.  The  old 
man  seated  himself  by  Nelly's  side,  and  leaned 
his  elbows  upon  his  knees,  his  head  bowed  upon 
his  hands ;  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  till 
the  vehicle  stopped  before  the  door  of  their 
dwelling.  Nelly  was  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  confusion. 


Soon  after  appeared  a  notice  in  the  newspa- 
pers announcing  that  the  residence  of  the  Hil- 
ton's, with  all  its  "new  and  fashionable' furni- 
ture was  for  sale  at  auction.  In  a  few  weeks, 
the  house  was  com])letely  deserted,  the  blinds 
closed,  and  "  To  Let,"  in  conspicuous  characters 
inscribed  upon  the  doorway.  The  Hiltons  had 
departed  unheralded,  as  they  came :  of  all  the 
dear  friends  who  had  courted  them  for  their  sup- 
posed wealth,  none  knew  or  cared  whither. 
*        *        *        #         .        #         * 

There  was  a  small  farm  in  the  township 
where  the  Hiltons  had  formerly  resided,  that  for 
more  than  a  year  had  been  untenanted.  Per- 
sons seemed  to  have  an  aversion  to  hiring  it, 
probably  on  account  of  its  unproductiveness 
and  lonely  situation.  It  was  reached  by  a  path- 
way through  a  dense  wood,  on  the  outskirts  of 
which  it  lay.  To  this,  with  the  amount  that  re- 
mained after  satisfying  the  demands  of  his  cred- 
itors, Farmer  Hilton  repaired.  It  was  a  poor 
home  indeed,  compared  with  the  one  they  had 
sacrificed  for  city  life  and  society.  Letty  and 
Nelly  begged  piteously  that  their  father  would 
choose  some  other  situation  not  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  old  friends,  but  this  time  he  was  not  to 
be  moved  by  their  tea's  or  entreaties ;  he  had 
determined,  he  siiid,  to  die  among  the  scenes  in 
which  his  whole  life,  wicli  the  excepti(jn  of  the 
last  two  wretched  years,  had  been  passed,  and 
till  they  found  better  homes  of  their  own,  his 
present  one  must  satisfy  them.  Dominie  Bough- 
ton,  to  whom  he  had  written  for  advice  and 
whom  he  had  informed  of  his  intended  removal, 
was  the  first  to  call  upon  him. 

■'  I  fezl  as  if  I  could  breathe  once  more,"  said 
farmer  Hilton,  as  he  returned  the  eager  grasp  of 
his  pastor's  hand.  "  I  have  not  had  a  moment's 
peace  since  I  moved  into  that  terrible  city.  I 
have  come  back  poor  in  pocket,  but  richer  in 
experience."' 

"  Letty  and  Nelly  have  changed  very  much 
outwardly,"  said  the  Dominie,  turning  towards 
them  ;  "  but  they  are  the  same  in  heart  as  ever, 
I  hope." 

The  young  ladies  looked  conscience-stricken, 
and  did  not  reply. 

"Dcbby  will  be  delighted  to  sec  you,"  contin- 
u'^d  their  friend ;  "  I  will  send  her  over  with 
Stephen;  we  expect  him  home  to-morrow  from 
college  to  spend  a  few  weeks  vacation ;  let  me 
sec:  it  is  just  two  years  this  fall  since  j'ou 
moved  away,  isn't  it !  Debby  and  Stephen  will 
hardly  recognize  their  old  playmates." 

"  Stephen  has  probably  found  other  and  wor- 
thier favorites  by  tliis  time,"  remarked  Letty, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  sadness  in  her  tone. 

The  expression  upon  Nelly's  face  said  plainly 
as  words  could  have  said,  that  she  didn't  care 
whether  he  had  or  nat. 

"  Stephen's  taste  isn't  very  changeable,"  said 
the  Dominie,  glancing  inquiringly  toward  Letty. 
After  a  few  moments  lively  chat,  he  took  his 
leave,  expressing  a  hope  to  meet  them  all  at 
church  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

Since  the  news  of  their  bankruptcy  first  spread 
abroad,  Letty  had  heard  nothing  from  Belmonte. 
He  had  not  even  called  to  pay  his  parting  com- 
pliments. Still,  though  she  would  have  been 
horrified  to  have  him  visit  her  present  home,  she 
somehow  cherished  the  idea  that  there  might 
have  been  a  reason  for  his  conduct,  and  that 
time  would   yet   restore  him  to  her  affections. 

The  next  evening  after  the  Dominie's  visit, 
according  to  promise,  Debby  and  Stephen,  who 
had  that  morning  returned  home,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Hiltons  Debby  seemed  a  little  afraid  of 
Letty  and  Nell,  and  called  them  each  "  Miss 
Hilton."  Stephen  looked  considerably  older, 
but  otherwise  he  was  not  much  changed.  He 
greeted  the  young  ladies  with  all  his  former 
friendship,  but  he  felt,  with  deep  regret,  the 
change  that  two  years  had  wrought  in  them. 
Their  beauty  had  not  faded,  but  it  had  acquired 
a  bold  flashy  stamp,  and  their  manner  was  dis- 
tressing, artificial  and  chilly.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  absence  from  the  associations  of  the 
city  would  at  length  restore  the  loveliness  and 
simplicity  they  had  so  completely  lost. 

During  the  few  weeks  that  Stephen  remained 
at  home,  he  labored  incessantly  to  divert  the 
minds  of  Letty  and  her  sister  from  the  melan- 
choly recollections  that  seemed  to  overwhelm 
them  ;  but  his  efforts  seemed  of  no  avail ;  for, 
when  he  departed  again,  he  left  them  nearly  as 
reserved  and  low-spirited  as  he  found  them. 

There  was  a  partial  reason,  however,  for  Let- 
ty's continued  despondency.  She  had,  just  be- 
fore Stephen  left,  received  intelligence  of  Bel- 
monte's  marriage  to   a  wealthy  heiress,  of  New 


York  ;  the  lady  of  his  choice  proved  to  be  ttc 
Sophonisba,  whom  his  friend  Jake  had  referrr  , 
to  at  the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Hiltons :  as  he  intimated  his  intention 
of  doing  them,  he  had  been  paying  his  address:  • 
to  this  lady,  and  Letty,  at  the  same  time  detc: 
mined  to  propose  to  the  one  that  should  proi.^^ 
the  best  provided  with  the  "  capital  "  he  so  mucii 
needed.  Some  slight  misunderstanding  wit'i 
Miss  Sophonisba  had  suggested  the  idea  of  ore 
of  the  Misses  Hilton  as  a  "  substitute."  The 
embarassed  condition  of  the  Hiltons'  affairs  fuliy 
revealed  to  him  how  little  he  had  to  expect  fror; 
a  marriage  with  Letty  ;  and  Miss  Sophonisba'; 
great  grandmother  happening  just  at  this  period 
to  die,  leaving  her  in  possession  of  a  consider 
able  and  long  expected  property,  Mr.  Augustus 
Belmonte  capped  the  climax  of  his  iniquity  by 
proposing  to  and  marrying  Miss  Sophonisba. 
This  intelligence  with  regard  to  Belmont< , 
came  from  a  source  that  Letty  could  not  doubr. 
It  was  a  sore  trial  to  her,  but  indignation  at  hi^ 
deception,  and  the  strength  of  womanly  pridi  . 
gradually  overcarne  her  love  which  was  mosili 
one  of  the  imagination,  and  the  excitement  t :' 
hope  and  fear  with  regard  to  Belmonte,  that  had 
so  long  agitated  her,  having  nothing  more  to 
feed  upon,  died  away.  When  Letty  awoke  from 
the  delusion  respecting  him,  she  awoke  to  a  bet- 
ter life.  Even  Nelly  had  learned  to  be  ashamed 
of  her  stage  actor  romance,  and  applied  herself 
with  alacrity  to  household  duties,  which,  a  few 
months  before,  she  would  have  despised.  In  :■ 
long  letter  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  spring. 
Debby  wrote  to  her  brother,  she  concluded  thus ; 

"  I  am  so  glad,  my  dear  Steve,  that  yovir  va- 
cation is  again  near  at  hand.  Do  hurry  home  ; 
you  cin't  imagine  what  a  <-hang('  has  come  over 
ourold  friends  Letty  and  Nelly  Hilton.  Nelly  is 
busying  herself  alxnit  the  dairy  and  farm  yard 
with  all  the  dignity  and  more  thun  the  good  na- 
ture of  ail  inexperience  1  housekeeper.  I  will 
let  you  into  the  .secret,  however:  it  is  theopinioi; 
of  all  the  good  people  round  that  we  shall  soon 
have  an  invitation  to  a  weiMing  at  neighbor 
Hilton's,  for  it  is  generally  understood  that  th>-re 
is  an  cnijagement  existing  between  Nell  and 
Haslutt,  the  young  wi.lower  that  purchased  their 
old  farm  when  tlu-y  moved  away. 

"  Now,  a  word  in  your  ear,  my  dear  brother  ; 
here  is  sometliing  still  more  interesting  for  you. 
I  have  found  out — I  will  not  till  you  how — tliut 
Letty  is  not  engaged ;  she  has  lo^t  all  her  fanta^ 
tic  city  airs,  and  thoiigli  she  seldom  spciiks  of 
you  herself,  she  listens  with  all  attention  and 
interest  whenever  we  speak  of  you.  Your  heart 
would  beaf  quicker  for  a  year,  it' you  could  only 
see  how  delightfully  she  blushes  when  we  say  ;i 
word  in  your  praise,  or  refer  to  the  good  old 
times  when  you  and  she  used  to  stand  looking 
at  each  other's  faces  in  the  brook.  To  tell  yen 
t\i<'.  truth,  dear  Steve,  I  am  in  haste  to  secure  my 
sister-in-law  before  some  one  cariies  her  off." 

*  *  #  * 

Three  years  have  passed.  The  little  farm 
upon  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  is  once  more  de- 
serted. The  homestead  formerly  owned  by 
farmer  Hilton  has  been  enlarged  and  beautified 
and  a  joyous  company  are  assembled  within  it- 
walls  to  grace  a  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Conspic 
uous  among  the  group,  are  farmer  Hilton  and 
his  wife,  looking  as  happy  as  if  a  thought  of  care 
had  never  reached  them  ;  near  them  is  one  whom 
we  recognized  in  feature,  though  no  longer  i:i 
name,  as  Nell  Hilton,  now  the  wife  of  younz 
Haslett,  and  sole  mistress  of  the  home  in  whic  i 
ber  early  years  were  passed.  Haslett  looks  upon 
Nell  with  an  eye  of  confiding  affection;  and 
farmer  Hilton  and  his  wife,  as  they  watch  then- 
bright  happy  faces,  thank  God  that  after  all  th;; 
changes  through  which  they  have  passed,  he  hrs 
given  them  so  pleasant  a  rest  at  last  in  thehomL- 
of  their  children.  Dominie  Boughton  and  his 
wife,  and  Debby,  are  there,  and  several  others 
also ;  but  the  group  does  not  yet  appear  to  be 
completed.  Every  few  moments.  Debby  will 
jump  up  and  gaze  eagerly  from  the  window,  wiili 
an  exclamation  of  "  I  wonder  why  they  do  no: 
come.  Hark  !  there  are  sleigh  bells.  Ah  !  I  st  • 
them;  there  they  are!"  she  shouts,  as  she  run. 
to  the  door,  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  tiiu 
company.  In  a  few  moments,  a  neat  sleigii 
drives  up  and  stops ;  a  young  gentleman,  very 
much  resembling  Stephen  Boughton.  alights, 
and  lifts  out  carefully  and  tenderly  a  lady,  wit  i 
bonnet,  veil  and  gloves,  much  befitting  a  brid  . 

"Allow  me,  my  dear  Mm.  flouqhlun,''  sa^s 
Nell,  advancing  with  mock  dignity  io  the  lady. 
"  to  congratulate  you  upon  this  agreeable  term.- 
nation  of  your  bridal  tour.  How  do  you  relirli 
the  idea  of  settling  in  the  country  at  last!" 

The  bride  very  unceremoniously  gives  Nell  ;i 
box  upon  the  ear. 

"None  of  your  old  capers,  Lett!  remembt  • 
that  you  are  a  pastor's  wife  now;  you  will  hav  • 
to  carry  yourself  rather  more  straightly  than  you 
have  done  hitherto,'' and  Nell  laughingly  led  i;.e 
way  into  the  house. 

As  the  company  are  seated  around  the  bounte- 
ously spread  board,  Debby  make.s   the  remark 
"I  am  so  glad,  Stephen,  that  you  did  not  aceepi 
that  call  to  the  city ;  it  will  be  so  much  pleas- 
anter  to  have  you  and  Letty  so  near  us." 

"  For  my  part,"  says  Letty,  archly,  as  she  re- 
turns Stephen's  gaze  of  fond  delight.  "  I  have 
had  quite  enough  of  moving;  into  tovra.' 
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VIEW    or    THE    SMITHSONIAN    INSTITLTE,   AT    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


THE  SMITHSONIAIV  I!«STITCTE. 

Above,  we  give  a  fine  view  of  this  beautifal 
building.  Tlie  engraving  will  convey  a  better 
idea  of  its  architecture  than  any  description  we 
can  give.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  in  1848. 
The  edifice  is  built  in  the  style  that  prevailed  in 
Southern  Europe  during  the  twelfth  century — 
the  Norman  or  Lombard  style,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Gothic.  It  consists  of  a  centre, 
fifty  by  two  hundred  feet  inside,  with  two  con- 
necting ranges  sixty  feet  in  length  in  the  clear, 
and  averaging  forty  seven  feet  in  breadth.     An 


east  wing  forty-five  by  seventy  five  feet  in  the 
clear,  with  a  vestibule  and  porch  attached,  and  a 
west  wing  thirty-four  by  sixty- five  feet  in  the 
clear,  exclusive  of  the  spires  or  semi-circular 
projections.  There  are  two  central  front  towers 
on  the  north,  one  central  rear  tower  on  the  south, 
besides  a  hell  tower,  a  large  octagonal  and  two 
smaller  towers  at  the  different  angles  of  the 
building,  with  porches,  vestibules,  stair  halls,  &c., 
attached  to  the  centre.  The  east  wing,  or  chem- 
ical lecture-room,  has  a  bell  tower,  and  the 
west  wing  a  campanile  tower  and  apsis  connected 


with  it.  The  central  building  contains,  in  the 
first  story,  the  library,  ninety  by  fifty  feet,  and 
the  principal  lecture-room,  to  hold  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  persons.  The  second 
story  contains  the  museum,  two  hundred  by  fifty 
feet.  The  west  wing  contains  the  gallery  of  art, 
sixty-five  feet  long ;  the  east  wing,  the  chemical 
lecture-room,  forty-five  by  seventy-five  feet,  and 
laboratory.  The  extreme  length  of  the  building 
is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  a 
breadth  in  the  centre  of  over  one  hundred  feet. 
The  centre  building  rises  sixty  feet,  and  with  its 


principal  tower  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  the 
wings  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and  their 
towers  of  various  heights,  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet.  Connected  with  the  gallery  of  art, 
there  are  studios,  in  which  young  artists  may 
copy  without  interruption.  The  library  will  con- 
tain, at  least,  one  hundred  thousand  volume-s, 
and  will  embrace  many  valuable  woi-ks,  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  This 
institution  bids  fair  to  exert  a  widely  extended 
influence  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  thus  carry 
out  the  design  of  the  liberal  donor  in  his  bpqucst. 
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FATHER  MATHEW. 

Our  readers  are  all  familiar  with  the  career  of  this 
remarkable  man.  For  years  has  he  been  engaged  in 
the  work  of  redeeming  his  fellow-countrymen  from 
the  grasp  of  intemperance.  His  labors  have  resulted 
in  eminent  blessings  to  them  in  his  native  land.  Not 
long  since   he    visited  America,    travelled    through 


PORTRAIT    OF    FATHER    JIATHEW. 

the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  administering  the 
pledge,  and  left  his  impress  so  distinctly  marked  here, 
that  multitudes  hail  him,  at  this  moment,  as  their  de- 
liverer from  the  power  of  a  vice  debasing  and  de- 
ptructive  of  every  hope  of  honor  or  advancement, 
We  need  not  eulogize  him  ;  his  name  is  written  upon 
the  imperishable  tablet  of  many  a  heart,  and  he  will 
long  be  remembered  as  the  apostle  of  temperance,  and 
registered  as  a  pnblicbenefaetor,  when  many  a  marble 
record  of  factitious  greatness  shall  have  been  cificed 


by  the  tooth  of  time.  The  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew 
was  born  on  the  10th  of  October,  1790,  at  Thomas- 
town,  near  Cashel,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Mr. 
Mathew  lost  his  parents  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and 
was  then  adopted  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Mathew.  About 
the  age  of  tliirteen,  he  was  sent  to  the  lay  academy  of 
Kilkenny,  and  after  remaining  there  seven  years,  he 
was  sent  to  Maynooth,  to  pursue  his  ecclesiastical 
studies.  After  some  time,  stimulated  by  the  example 
of  two  old  Catholic  friars  of  Kilkenny,  he  joined  their 
order.  On  Easter  Saturday,  in  the  year  1814,  he  was 
ordained  Koinan  Catholic  priest,  and  soon  after  pro- 
ceeded to  Cork.  In  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties  he  has  ever  been  zealous  and  untiring.  He  has 
made  the  poor  and  the  deserted  the  objects  of  his 
special  care,  and  the  more  wealthy  classes  place  full 
confidence  in  his  integrity.  As  a  witness  to,  and  the 
e.xecutor  of  wills,  he  has  had  a  large  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  Cork  pass  through  his  hands.  With  the 
management  of  all  the  public  charities  there  he  is 
more  or  less  connected,  and  the  time  he  was  long  able 
to  devote  to  meetings  of  committees,  &c.,  was  the 
astonishment  of  every  one.  By  his  exertions,  and 
almost  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  he  has  also  estab- 
lijihcd  there  a  cemetery,  which  is  one  of  great  beauty. 
Although  frequently  called  the  "Apostle  of  Temper- 
ance," the  Kcv.  Mr.  Mathew  was  not  the  ohiginator 
of  temperance  societies.  They  were  first  fonned  in 
the  United  Sta'es;  and  the  Rev.  George  Carr  estab- 
lished the  first  in  Europe  in  August,  in  1829,  at  New 
Ross,  Ireland.  Shortly  after,  one  was  formed  in  Cork, 
and  Mr.  Mathew,  from  his  great  popularity,  was  in- 
vited to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the 
fiiunders,  who  belonged  chiefly  to  the  Society  of 
Eriends.  At  first  there  was  but  little  progress  made  ; 
but  at  length,  and  particularly  in  1838,  the  rapidity 
of  the  advancement  of  the  temperance  cause  was 
astonishingly  great.  At  this  period,  two  days  in  each 
week  were  devoted  by  Mr.  Mathew  to  administering 
the  pledge.  Day  after  day  the  streets  of  Cork  were 
crowded  with  those  who  came  to  take  the  pledge.  It 
seemed  as  if  some  mania  had  seized  the  people :  it 
was  a  movement  which  none  could  doubt,  and  yet 
which  few  could  understand.  The  people  came  from 
all  parts — from  places  near  and  from  others  at  a  great 
distance.  They  came  unasked  and  unsolicited,  and 
they  braved  every  hardship,  want,  and  fatigue  to  ac- 
complish the  journey.  His  influence  over  his  fellow- 
men  has  been  almost  unparalleled. 


CH.4BLE6TOIV    HOTEL. 

We  present  our  readers  below  with  a  very  fine  view 
of  this  favorite  home  of  the  traveller,  situated  in 
Meeting  Street,  Charleston  S  C.  To  say  more  than 
that  mine  host  of  the  establishment  is  a  prince  of 
landlords  would  be  superfluous  to  any  one  who  has 
visited  the  hotel  under  his  charge  and  shared  his  hos- 
pitality ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  acquainted 
with  Sir.  Mixer,  we  will  say,  when  you  visit  Charles- 
ton don't  fail  to  call  on  him  and  place  your  individual 
comfort  in  his  charge.  We  rejoice  to  see  these  first 
class  hotels  multiply  throughout  the  Union  ;  every  ciiy 
from  Bangor,  Me.  to  San  Francisco  will  have  one 
shortly,  and  this  is  one  of  the  advancements  of 
civilization  and  refinement  in  our  growing  country. 


THE   COTTO.\    POD   AND    FLOWER. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  cotton  pod  and  flower,  in  their  natural  size 
and  appearance.  Cotton  is  a  well-known  filamentous  substance  produced  by  the  surface 
of  the  seeds  of  various  .species  of  Gossi/fiium.  It  consists  of  vegetable  hairs  of  con- 
siderable length,  springing  from  the  surface  of  the  seed  coat  and  filling  up  the  cavity  of 
the  seed  vessel  in  which  the  seeds  lie.  These  hairs  are  long,  weak  tubes,  formed  from 
cells  which  have  grown  together,  and  which,  when  immersed  in  water  and  examined 
under  the  microscope  by  transmitted  light,  look  like  flat  narrow  transparent  ribands,  pre- 
senting at  short  intervals  a  spiral  twist,  by  means  of  which  their  surface  is  roughened, 
so  that  cotton  goods  are  less  soft  than  linen.  Cotton  is  common  to  both  continents. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  first  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  in  Asia  or  America:  it 
being  indigenous  to  both,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends.  The  distinctive 
names  by  which  cotton  is  known  in  commerce  are  mostly  derived  from  the  countries  of 
their  production :  the   exceptions  are  Sea   Island   Cotton  and  Upland    Cotton.     The 

former  of  these  was  first  culti- 
vated in  the  low  sandy  islands 
near  the  coast  of  Charleston  in 
South  Carolina  ;  while  the  latter 
is  grown  in  the  inner  or  upland 
country.  The  Sea  Island  Cot- 
ton is  the  finest  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  cotton.  In  India  and 
many  of  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  the  cotton-plant  has 
been  cultivatf  d,  and  its  filaments 
spun  and  woven,  from  time  im- 
memorial. In  Mexico  the  Span- 
iards found  cotton  in  common 
use  at  the  time  of  their  con- 
quest of  the  country.  The 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  with  the  use 
of  cotton.  The  cotton-plant  was 
very  early  known  in  China,  and 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
garden  shrub;  but  its  filaments 
were  not  brought  into  use  until 
aljout  the  1.3th  century.  The 
Saracens  cultivated  cotton  in 
Spain  and  Sicily  in  the  10th 
century.  The  manufacture  of 
I  otion  did  not  rise  in  other  coun- 
tries till  a  much  later  period. 
It  was  not  until  the  17th  century 
that  cotton  goods  were  made  in 
England  ;  and  even  of  these  the 
warp  was  composed  of  linen  and 
only  the  weft  of  cotton,  until 
the  invention  of  Arkwright  afforded  the  means  of  producing  good  fabrics  of  cotton 
only.  The  increase  of  tlie  cotton  manufacture,  during  the  last  half  century,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  commerce.  In  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
gress of  this  manufacture  has  partaken  of  the  characteristic  energy  and  vigor  of  the 
country.  It  is  only  since  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom,  that  it  can  be  considered 
as  having  been  established  on  a  permanent  and  useful  basis :  the  scarcity  of  skilful 
weavers,  and  the  high  prices  sf  weaving,  had  been  found  serious  obstacles  to  its  success, 
which  was  secured  by  this  invention.  The  first  successful  experiment  with  this  instru- 
ment was  made  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  in  1815,  applied  to  the  coarser  fabrics;  but 
so  rapid  has  been  the  extension  of  the  manufacture,  that,  besides  furnishing  the  United 
States  with  its  full  supply  of  the  more  staple  productions,  and  a  considerable  export 
of  coarse  goods,  the  beautiful  prints  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  are  imitaied  in  great 
perfection  ;  and  more  than  half  the  consumption  of  the  country,  in  this  important 
branch,  is  supposed  to  be  now  furnished  from  native  industry.  Several  improvements, 
originating  in  the  country,  have  been  introduced  into  the  manufacture,  and  the  whole 
process  is  believed  to  be  performed  to  as  gr,.'at  advantage  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Ttie  descriptions  of  cottons  exported  are  mostly  of  a  coarse  fabric,  which  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  cottons  of  India,  and  are  known  abroad  by  the  name  of  American  domestics. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO  MY  LITTLE  DAUGHTER, 

BY  JOHN  0.  RADM. 

I  have  a  little  blue-eyed  pirl, 

A  gay  and  sprightly  thing  ; 
Whose  frolics  all  the  livelong  day, 

To  me  sad  memories  bring. 

I  thiuk  of  days  long  since  agone, 

The  orphan  life  1  led  ; 
When  1,  too  young  to  comprehend, 

That  father  he  was  dead. 

My  mother  strove  witli  woman's  heart, 

To  guide  my  waywanl  youth  ; 
Taught  me  to  seek  the  better  part, 

And  follow  gospel  truth. 

And  thus  my  little  blue-eyed  girl, 
Who  knows  no  care  nor  sorrow  ; 

With  heart  so  young  and  free  from  guile, 
Is  five  years  old  to-morrow. 

And  0  may  she,  as  years  increase, 

In  every  grace  abound  ; 
May  truth,  and  holiness,  and  peace, 

In  her  young  heart  be  found. 
Trentonj  N.  /.,  Ap/il^  1862. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

DEVEREAUX: 

—  OR  — 

THE  MAID  OF  SANTA  MAKIA. 

BT    DE.  J.  H.  ROBIKSOJf. 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  my  first  and  last 
love  adventure,  Lewis  V 

"  Never.  "  Let  us  hear  it,  if  you  please,  Dev- 
ereaux.  I  know  your  lady  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  it,  too." 

"  Would  you,  Matty  V  asked  Devercaux. 

The  lady  addressed  was  a  beautiful  brunette- 
She  blushed,  and  smiled  an  assent,  looking  all 
the  while  as  though  she  preferred  to  be  excused. 

"  You  are  aware,"  said  Devercaux,  "  that  I 
was  an  officer  in  the  '  Army  of  the  West,'  des- 
tined to  pass  through  the  northern  provinces  of 
Mexico  and  California — a  long  and  weary  march, 
enough  to  test  the  strongest  constitution,  and  try 
the  boldest  heart.  I  will  not  commence  at  the 
beginning,  and  take  you  step  by  step  along  the 
line  of  our  difficult  march,  but  begin  my  story 
at  once. 

"  The  'Army  of  the  West"  had  left  San  Isa- 
bel, and  we  were  on  the  way  to  San  Diego,  which 
was  then  in  possession  of  Commodore  Stockton. 
On  the  fifih  of  December  we  reached  the  ranche- 
ria  of  Santa  Maria.  It  had  been  a  cold,  rainy 
day,  bat  the  clouds  lifted  at  night,  and  the  even- 
ing was  tolerably  fair.  Partaking  of  such  cheer 
as  the  rancheria  aflbrdcd,  I  took  my  side  arms 
and  went  forth  for  a  solitary  walk.  You  know 
that  I  am  somewhat  eccentric,  and  one  of  ray 
eccentricities  was  a  strange  desire  to  be  alone, 
especially  of  moonlight  nights.  Passing  the  spot 
where  the  'Army  of  the  West'  was  encamped,  I 
strolled  away  towards  the  less  populous  part  o^ 
Santa  Maria.  I  was  not  in  a  very  cheerful  mood, 
for  there  had,  thus  far,  been  plenty  of  toil  and 
hardship,  with  but  a  very  little  fighting;  and  I 
had  set  my  heart  on  Jighling.  The  fact  of  the 
case  was,  the  Californians  were  arrant  cowards, 
and  there  was  no  real  fight  in  them.  I  walked 
on,  venting  my  spleen  on  the  whole  Mexican 
nation,  Indians  and  all,  and  went  much  farther 
from  the  rancheria  than  I  had  intended. 

•'  The  thread  of  my  thoughts  was  suddenly 
broken  by  a  shriek.  It  was  by  no  means  a  com- 
mon outcry,  but  a  shriek  of  unfeigned  terron 
which  echoed  among  the  gorges  fur  and  wide. 
Drawing  a  pistol  from  my  side,  I  ran  forward  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound  with  real  American 
gallantry — for  there  is  no  disputing  the  gallantry 
of  the  American  people.  I  had  to  ascend  a  sharp 
hill,  and  then  descend  it  upon  the  other  side  be- 
fore I  reached  the  spot  where  I  seemed  to  be 
needed,  and  that  I  accomplished  in  a  remarkable 
short  space  of  time.  I  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hill  just  in  time  to  rescue  a  young  female  from 
the  brutality  of  two  half  drunken  Mexicans- 
They  fled,  and  the  report  of  my  pistol  served  to 
hasten  their  retreat,  for  there  is  nothing  very 
musical  in  the  whistling  of  pistol  bullets. 

"  I  turned  towards  the  female  1  had  had  the 
happiness  of  serving.  She  was  trembling  with 
fright.  She  had  drawn  a  thick  veil  over  her 
face — which  was  very  vexatious — and  I  could 
not  see  a  single  feature  of  her  face.  But  my  sur- 
prise was  great,  when  she  began  to  express  her 
thanks  in  good  clear  English,  for  I  supposed  I 
had  served  a  California  maiden,  who  confessed 
Mexican  blood  onlv. 


"  The  tones  of  her  voice  were  peculiarly  soft, 
and  sweetly  modulated,  and  every  motion  was 
so  full  of  grace  and  modesty,  that  I  was  quite 
confounded.  But  though  she  thanked  me  over 
and  over  again,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  did  not 
yet  feel  fully  assured  that  she  was  safe.  I  com- 
prehended the  case  at  once.  She  saw  me  in  the 
uniform  of  those  who  had  been  represented  as 
moral  monsters,  the  direct  enemies  of  California, 
and,  in  short,  little  better  than  pirates  and  rob- 
bers ;  for  the  priests  had  taken  care,  we  had 
learned,  to  fabricate  and  spread  such  reports. 

"  '  Lady,'  I  said,  employing  the  word  in  use  in 
fashionable  circles,  '  do  not  fear  the  American 
uniform.  It  is  the  friend  of  the  weak,  and  the 
enemy  of  oppression  and  wickedness  only.  We 
Americans  are  not  cannibals.  We  did  not  come 
to  kill  and  eat  you.' 

"  This  speech,  though  short,  was  to  the  point, 
and  re-assured  the  maiden ;  though  I  was  per- 
suaded that  she  did  not,  even  then,  feel  wholly 
safe. 

'• '  Are  you  really  an  American  V  she  asked, 
with  evident  reluctance  and  hesitation,  mingled, 
I  thought,  with  incredulity. 

" '  I  am  proud  to  confess  that  I  was  born  in 
the  happiest  and  most  favored  country  in  the 
world,'  I  replied.  '  I  am,  undoubtedly,  an  Amer- 
ican.' 

"  '  American  or  not,  I  thank  you  very  much,' 
she  answered,  and  then  added,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  '  but  I  fear  you  are  deceiving  me,  because 
I  never  saw  an  American,  and  am  ignorant  of 
their  customs  and  habits,  save  what  little  I  have 
learned  of  the  priest.' 

"  '  Ah,  yes !  the  priests  have  given  us  a  fine 
character,  truly.  They  make  us  but  little  better 
than  cannibals ;  but  as  bad  as  we  are,  we  make 
it  a  point  to  protect  beauty  and  virtue,'  I  rejoin- 
ed.    '  But  which  way  shall  I  conduct  you  V 

" '  My  father's  ranch  is  just  over  the  hill  yon- 
der. It's  but  a  moment's  walk.  I  think  I  can 
go  safely  alone.' 

'■'You  will  persist  in  fearing  me,' I  replied, 
smiling. 

"'And  should  I  not  fear  my  country's  ene- 
mies 1  Yesterday,  my  father  was  wounded  bad- 
ly, perhaps  fatally,  by  an  American.' 

"  '  Believe  me,  senorita,  he  must  have  sought 
them  in  the  guise  of  war,  or  he  would  never 
have  suffered  at  their  hands.  Pray,  how  was  he 
wounded  V 

"'He  was  one  of  a  small  party  of  horsemen 
who  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  and  to  harass 
the  enemy  when  opportunity  offered.  He  came 
unexpectedly  upon  them ;  a  short  and  undecisive 
skirmish  ensued,  in  which  he  was  wounded  by  a 
young  officer  attached  to  the  staff.' 

"  As  the  young  girl  ceased  speaking  she  look- 
ed inquiringly  into  my  face.  I  was  embarrassed, 
and  felt  my  color  changing,  for  I  was  the  identi- 
cal young  officer  who  had  wounded  her  father. 
My  trepidation  escaped  her  observation,  doubt- 
less, for  the  veil  still  concealed  her  face. 

"  Here  was  a  fine  piece  of  business,  truly.  I 
had  saved  a  fair  maiden — I  took  it  for  granted 
she  was  fair — from  insult  and  shame,  and  just  as 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  an  interest  in  her,  dis- 
covered that  I  had  knocked  over  her  father  in  a 
running  fight,  and  given  an  ugly  wound  which, 
possibly,  might  prove  fatal. 

" '  This  is  my  father's  ranch,'  said  the  sweet 
voice  of  the  veiled  maiden.  The  sound  actually 
startled  me,  for  it  made  me  understand  that  we 
must  part. 

"'Will  you  enter?'  she  added,  in  a  tone  be- 
traying evident  embarrassment. 

"'Yes — no!  but  there  is  something  I  wish  to 
say,  but  have  forgotten,'  I  managed  to  say,  try- 
ing to  think  of  something  all  the  while  to  pro- 
long the  moment  of  parting. 

''The  maiden  lingered. 

"'Do  you  recall  it,  signor  ;'  she  asked,  quite 
naivfly. 

"'It's  gone  entirely;  but  do  not,  in  future, 
fear  an  American  uniform,  and  assure  all  your 
friends  that  los  Americanos  will  not  eat  them.' 

"  This,  I  knew,  was  not  exactly  to  the  point, 
but  it  in  some  measure  answered  my  purpose, 
for  she  paused  on  the  threshold  to  reply,  in  her 
peculiarly  rich  voice : 

" '  Be  assured,  I  will  remember  it.  The  Cali- 
fornia maidens  are  not  forgetful  of  favors,  and 
those  who  do  them  a  kindness  are  remembered 
long.     You  will  not  enter,  signor  V 

"  '  No  ;  at  least  not  now,  for  I  must  return  im- 
mediately to  the  rancheria.' 

"  I  would  gladly  have  entered,  had  I  not  fear- 
ed that  her  father  would  recognize  in  mc  his  an- 
tagonist, and  in  that  way  lose  the  esteem  of  the 


daughter;  and  I  had  the  vanity  to  wish  that  she 
might  remember  'Signor  Americano'  without 
one  unpleasant  association. 

"  'ylrf/o,  kind  signor,'  said  the  maiden. 

'•  ^  Adio.  fair  maiden.'  I  replied,  and  thus  part- 
ed with  the  girl,  probably  to  meet  no  more  this 
side  of  the  great  future. 

"  With  a  sigh  I  turned  towards  the  rancheria. 
If  I  thought  of  anything  in  particular  during  my 
solitary  walk  back,  it  was  not  about  Jiijhting — 
for  the  '  forty-two  fifty,  or  fight '  motto  had  sud- 
denly stepped  out. 

"  We  had  learned  that  a  large  body  of  the  en- 
emy were  in  force  between  us  and  San  Diego, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  give  them  another 
defeat,  in  order  to  enter  that  place.  At  about 
midnight  of  December  the  sixth,  the  'Army  of 
the  West'  was  in  motion,  moving  towards  San 
Diego  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
permit. 

'■  The  general  and  his  staff,  with  the  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  twelve  men,  came  in  sight 
of  the  enemy  while  the  main  body  of  our  men 
were  far  in  the  rear.  At  the  word  '  Forward  !' 
we  dashed  in  upon  the  enemy,  whose  fires  were 
still  burning  brightly.  We  were  soon  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle  with  overwhelming  num- 
bers. Capt.  Johnston,  who  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  fell  at  my  side  while  fighting  like 
a  lion.  It  grieved  me  not  a  little  to  see  the  fires 
of  so  brave  and  generous  a  heart  go  out  forever, 
and  I  spurred  madly  on  to  avenge  his  death. 
I  remember  seeing  others  of  our  gallant  fellows 
fall,  and  of  dealing  some  pretty  eff'ectual  blows, 
and  then  my  head  seemed  to  '  cave  in '  of  a  sud- 
den— to  use  a  cant  expression — and  my  senses 
closed  upon  the  fight.  I  heard  no  more  shout- 
ing, and  firing,  and  the  clashing  of  swords ;  but 
went  into  the  land  of  thick  darkness,  next  akin 
to  death.  *  *  *  The  hand  of  death  relaxed 
his  gripe  a  little.  Faculty  after  faculty,  and 
sense  after  sense  came  back.  First,  hearing, 
then  seeing,  and  finally  some  feeble  powers  of 
locomotion.  Where  was  I?  In  a  situation 
strange  and  appalling,  left  for  dead,  and  partially 
covered  over  with  leaves  and  brushwood.  A 
portion  of  the  enemy's  flag,  torn,  trampled  and 
bloody,  was  wrapped  about  me,  and  all  the  glory 
I  had  dreamed  of  acquiring  in  the  expedition,  in 
my  mind's  vision,  at  that  moment,  seemed  but 
poorly  realized.  Near  me  was  one  of  my  more 
fortunate  companions  in  arms ;  more  fortunate 
because  quite  dead,  consequently  with  no  more 
to  suff'er  in  this  world,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  me,  as  a  lingering  dismissal  from  the  body 
seemed  before  me. 

"  As  I  looked  with  dim  and  dizzy  eyes  towards 
the  scene  of  the  melee,  I  heard  the  low,  ominous 
growl  of  wolves.  They  had  scented  the  dead, 
and  one  of  the  horrid  creatures  came  and  sunk 
his  long,  hungry  muzzle  into  the  body  of  my 
comrade,  and  dragged  it  away ;  and  I  soon  heard 
and  saw  several  of  them  quarrelling  over  it,  and 
snapping  fiercely  at  each  other.  A  cold  and 
sickening  sensation,  worse  than  the  fainting, 
reeling  sense  of  the  final  agony  of  dissolution, 
ran  through  my  frame  and  pervaded  it.  It  was 
easy  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  do  my  duty  as  a 
soldier,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  indeed  hard  to  be 
left  by  my  friends  to  be  eaten  by  ravenous  wolves 
before  the  last  fires  of  life  had  gone  out,  and 
when  they  might,  perchance,  with  careful  nurs- 
ing, be  blown  into  a  flame.  I  turned  one  last, 
despairing  look  upon  the  sun,  which  had  climbed 
far  up  from  the  eastern  verge,  and  shone  brightly 
down  into  my  face,  attempted  to  scatter  the 
brushwood  that  lay  upon  me.  uttered  a  faint  cry, 
and  went  into  the  land  of  darkness  again. 

"  When  the  consciousness  of  existence  return- 
ed, and  sense  and  reason  attempted  to  sit  once 
more  upon  the  throne  of  the  mind,  my  horrible 
fears  began  precisely  where  they  left  off,  and  I 
expected,  momentarily,  to  feel  the  hot  breath  of 
the  devouring  wolf  I  shuddered,  and  dare  not 
open  my  aching  eyes.  But  I  felt  no  deadly 
fangs,  no  fetid  breath,  no  tugging  at  my  heart ; 
but  instead  thereof,  a  light  touch  upon  my  fore- 
head. For  an  instant,  and  only  an  instant.  I 
fancied  that  even  that  might  possibly  be  the 
tongue  of  the  wolf  and  that  my  senses  were  ren- 
dered less  acute  by  loss  of  blood.  With  a  pain- 
ful effort  I  opened  my  weary  and  pain-dimmed 
eyes.  One  of  the  sweetest  faces  in  the  world 
was  looking  down  upon  me ;  upon  its  every 
lineament  was  written  tender  solicitude  and  care. 
The  exquisite  beauty  of  that  fair  creature  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe.  I  have  a  painting  that 
greatly  resembles  the  dear  original,  which  I  will 
show  you  anon;  but  even  that  will  rot  do  her 
full  justice,  because  in  doing  the  ollicf  if  an  .in- 


gel,  she  borrowed,  for  the  time  being,  an  angel's 
beauty. 

"  A  lovely  woman  by  the  couch  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  is  more  beautiful  than  in  any  other  situ- 
ation in  life.  I  do  not  describe  her,  friend  Lew- 
is, for  the  reason  that  to  do  so  transcends  my 
power;  but  her  complexion  and  figure  were  like 
those  of  the  lady  now  with  us." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,"  interrupted  Lewis,  "you 
do  well  in  not  attempting  a  description." 

The  lady  alluded  to  changed  color,  and  seem- 
ed painfully  embarrassed. 

"  A  strange  whim  passed  through  my  wander- 
ing brain  at  that  moment,"  resumed  Devercaux. 
"  I  deemed  it  possible  that  I  had  already  paid 
the  last  penalty  demanded  of  human  nature,  and 
some  friendly  seraph  had  come  to  conduct  me 
to  the  land  of  the  departed.  But  this  dreamy 
illusion  was  soon  dispelled.  I  glanced  about 
me  and  discovered  myself  lying  upon  a  couch, 
beneath  a  sheltering  human  roof  I  closed  my 
eyes,  and  tears  came  into  them  in  sheer  thank- 
fulness ;  the  first  time,  possibly,  that  I  was  ever 
re.ally  thankful  to  God.  A  gentle  hand  wiped 
the  grateful  effusion  from  my  cheeks.  I  smiled 
faintly,  and  was  going  to  ask  many  questions, 
but  was  instantly  forbidden  by  my  unknown 
nurse. 

" '  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  talk  much,'  she 
said.  '  You  are  very  wea';,  and  the  effort  might 
do  you  a  great  injury.  Know  that  you  are  safe, 
and  shall  be  cared  for  as  well  as  circumstances 
will  admit.' 

"  The  voice  sounded  familiar,  but  my  head 
was  too  weak  and  shattered  to  know  whether  it 
was  really  familiar,  or  a  mere  phantasy.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  voice  never  fell  upon  my  ear  dur- 
ing my  long  and  critical  illness,  without  vibra- 
ting strangely  upon  some  unknown  chord  of  my 
memory. 

"I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  Lewis,  with  what 
unremitting  kindness  and  attention  I  was  treated 
by  the  stranger  maiden.  When  she  was  with 
me  the  rudest  of  my  pains  softened  down,  and 
the  hand  of  sickness  relaxed  the  asperity  of  its 
grasp. 

''  The  ranch  was  divided  into  two  or  three 
compartments,  and  my  faithful  nurse  was  often 
busy  in  one  of  them,  and  often  when  with  me, 
she  turned  a  listening  ear  towards  it.  I  soon 
learned  to  know  that  there  was  another  who  de- 
manded her  care.  A  half-bred  servant  girl,  at 
times,  came  to  perform  some  office  for  me,  but 
did  so  like  one  who  does  the  bidding  of  another 
At  length  I  grew  strong  enough  to  talk  a  little. 
'  Where  am  I  ?'  I  asked. 

"  '  You  see,  signor,  do  you  not  V  she  replied, 
with  a  smile. 

" '  Who  arc  you,  that  takes  such  an  interest  in 
a  nameless  stranger  ?' 

" '  Nothing  but  a  poor  girl  of  Santa  Maria,'  she 
answered,  averting  her  eyes. 

"  A  new  thought,  at  that  crisis,  crossed  the 
track  of  my  mind.  Perhaps  I  had  been  found 
by  some  of  our  men,  and  the  commanding  officer 
had  had  me  left  where  I  now  was,  and  had  paid 
liberally  for  having  me  well  cared  for. 

"  '  I  am  at  Santa  Maria,  it  would  seem  ?' 

"  '  You  are,  signor.' 

" '  I  was  probably  found  by  some  of  our  peo- 
ple V  I  added,  with  some  hesitation. 

" '  No,  signor,' 

'  '  By  whom  then  V 

" '  By  a  girl  of  Santa  Maria.' 

" '  Yourself  ?' 

" '  Yes,  signor,'  she  replied. 

" '  To  you,  then,  I  am  indebted  for  my  life. 
How  did  you  happen  to  find  me  ?' 

"•I  was  looking  for  the  body  of  a  friend  on 
the  field  of  battle,  when  a  cry  of  distress  attract- 
ed my  attention,'  she  answered. 

" '  The  last  I  should  ever  have  uttered,  doubt- 
less,' I  rejoined.  '  I  remember  it  perfectly,  for 
those  horrible  animals  were  about  me.  God  be 
praised  that  you  were  near.  How  can  I  ever  re- 
pay you  V 

'■'Nothing  is  demanded,'  she  replied,  quickly. 

" '  Is  your  father  a  native  of  the  country  Y 

"  ■  Yes ;  but  my  mother,  now  dead,  was  an 
English  lady.' 

"  '  That  accounts  for  your  pure  English  V 

'■ '  It  docs.' 

'  '•  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  your  voice 
before.  All  its  tones  awake  some  pleasing  re- 
membrance— something  that  I  probably  did  not 
wish  to  forget ;  but  this  ugly  wound  upon  my 
head  has  made  a  confused  medley  of  nil  past 
events.  I  must  pick  out  one  remembrance  at  a 
time,  as  I  have  leisure.  And  now  it  strikes  me 
that  I  have  heard  a  voice  like  yours  not  long 
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ago,  and  I  know  I  did  not  wish  to  forget  its  sil- 
very melody.' 

"I  looked  inquiringly  at  my  gentle  nurse,  but 
her  head  was  averted,  and  I  could  see  but  little 
of  her  face.  When  she  did  look  up,  I  observed 
that  her  checks  were  uncommonly  red.  I  no- 
ticed it  at  the  time,  but  knew  not  the  cause. 

'■  I  will  not  be  tedious.  As  the  wounds  in  my 
head  grew  better,  I  found  wounds  in  my  heart) 
which  daily  grew  worse  ;  the  latter  were  inflicted 
by  the  black  eyes  of  Matilda  ;  and  few  who  were 
under  their  influence  day  after  day,  could  hope 
to  escape  without  some  inroads  upon  that  organ 
which  represents  the  atfections.  To  think  of  her 
hour  after  hour,  when  she  was  out  of  my  sight, 
became  an  every  day  employment.  At  last  I 
was  able  to  sit  up,  and  to  walk  about  the  room 
a  little  ;  but  it  was  after  a  hard  struggle  with  the 
grim  conqueror  of  all  mortal  beings. 

"  The  girl  of  Santa  Maria,  as  I  was  pleased  to 
style  her  sometimes,  was  still  attentive,  though 
more  reserved.  It  was  a  source  of  infinite  mor- 
tification to  me  that  as  I  grew  stronger,  she  grew 
more  distant  in  her  manner ;  but  I  could  not  say 
that  she  was  less  kind.  I  was  ready,  at  times,  to 
reproach  myself  for  recovering  so  fast. 

"'Matilda,'  I  said  to  her,  one  day,  somewhat 
pettishly,  'how  is  it  that  as  I  improve  in  health, 
you  become  more  distant  in  manner.  Is  it  fair, 
good  nurse  V 

" '  What  is  the  girl  of  Santa  Maria  to  Signor 
Devereaux  V  she  asked,  with  an  affectation  of 
gaiety. 

"  '  Much,  very  much,'  I  replied.  '  She  is  the 
preserver  of  my  life,  my  kind  and  attentive 
friend.  I  should  be  all  that  the  priests  have 
represented  my  people  to  be,  did  I  forget  lier 
during  the  years  of  the  longest  life.' 

"  '  You  Americans  can  make  gallant  speeches,' 
she  rejoined,  with  a  blush  and  a  smile. 

" '  All  men  speak  well  who  speak  from  the 
heart,  fair  Matilda,'  I  returned. 

" '  But  all  who  speak  well  do  not  speak  from 
the  heart,'  she  retorted. 

"  '  Very  true.  But  tell  me  how  I  shall  reward 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me  V 
"  '  By  saying  nothing  about  it.' 
"  '  That  I  cannot  consent  to  ;  I  shall  talk  of  it 
as  long  as  I  live,  should  I  attain  to  the  age  of 
the  oldest  patriarch  of  whom  there  is  any  his- 
tory. My  wounds  are  nearly  healed,  and  they 
admonish  me  that  I  must  leave  the  spot  made 
so  dear  by  jour  presence.  I  shall  leave  my 
heart  with  the  strange  girl  of  Santa  Maria.' 

"  '  Signor  Devereaux,'  she  said,  reproachfully, 
'  do  not  trifle  with  one  wlio  has  felt  it  a  pleasure 
to  serve  you  through  long  days  of  sickness  and 
pain.' 

" '  Trifle  !  Heaven  forbid !'  I  exclaimed.  '  I 
should  trifle  with  my  own  happiness  in  doing 
so. 

" '  I  will  withdraw,  Signor  Devereaux,  if  you 
desire  it,'  she  replied,  raising  her  tearful  eyes 
timidlj'  to  mine  with  the  air  of  one  somewhat 
oflfended. 

" '  Nay,  stay !  hear  me.  I  love  you  as  dearly 
as  man  should  ever  love  woman.  I  feel  that  life 
can  bring  me  little  happiness,  if  it  be  not  passed 
with  you.  Can  you  reciprocate,  in  any  measure, 
a  passion  which  has  become  the  absorbing  sub- 
ject of  my  existence  V 

"  I  had  taken  Matilda's  hand,  and  as  I  spoke 
I  threw  myself  at  her  feet.  For  a  moment  she 
did  nothing  but  weep  and  tremble,  and  then  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice : 

"'  Remember  that  I  am  but  an  unknown  girl 
of  Santa  Maria,  without  friends,  and  without 
money.' 

'•  I  needed  to  hear  no  more  to  assure  me  of 
the  state  of  her  affections,  and  the  next  instant 
the  fair  girl  of  Santa  Maria  was — "' 

"  Hush  !''  said  the  lady  sitting  near  the  nar- 
rator, looking  up  from  her  embroidery,  and  hold- 
ing up  her  finger,  while  her  face  was  beautifully 
suffused. 

"  Do  not  spoil  a  good  story  for  love  nor  mo- 
ney, Devereaux,"  said  Lewis. 

"Do  not  fear;  I  will  not.  Twill  begin  pre- 
cisely where  I  left  off.  And  the  next  instant  the 
fair  girl  of  Santa  Mai  ia  was  pressed  closely  to 
my  heart.  I  was  the  happiest  of  men,  for  I  had 
not  loved  in  vain. 

"  There  is  another  part  of  the  story  to  be  fold 
yet.  I  had  rescued  the  maid  of  .Santa  Maria  on 
the  night  of  the  fifth  of  December,  while  the 
'  Army  of  the  West '  was  encamped  at  San  Isa- 
bel. That  Matilda's  voice  sounded  familiar  to 
me,  you  will  no  longer  wonder  at  or  doubt ;  for 
as  I  have  said,  it  was  a  very  sweet  voice,  and 
afterward  became  very  dear  to  me." 


"  How  fared  it  with  her  father  T'  inquired 
Lewis. 

'■  He  recovered  of  the  dangerous  cut  I  had 
given  him,  and  is  living  at  this  moment.  The 
attention  of  Matilda  was  divided  between  us 
two. 

"  '  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  fliat  I  had  had  the 
happiness  of  doing  you  a  service  on  the  night  of 
the  fifth  of  December  V  I  asked  of  Matilda,  as 
soon  as  the  secret  was  known  to  me. 

"  '  Because  I  was  a  u-oman,^  she  replied,  '  and 
had  a  woman's  heart,  and  wished  to  learn  if  you 
still  remembered  the  incident ;  or  if  it  had  left 
any  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  man  whom 
I  felt  that  I  could  love.' 

"Matilda's  father  recognized  me  at  the  first 
glance,  but  soon  forgave  the  offence,  as  it  was 
given  in  '  glorious  war,'  and  on  the  '  tented  field.' 
The  old  gentleman  was  worth  an  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  Maid  of  Santa  Matia  did 
not  prove  a  portionless  bride. 

"  My  father-in-law  has  imbibed  notions  quite 
favorable  to  los  Americanos,  and  thinks  their 
form  of  government  the  best  in  the  world.  I  did 
not  join  the  '  Army  of  the  West '  again.  I  re- 
signed my  commission,  having  received  about 
glory  enough  for  one  man,  and  returned  to  the 
States." 

"  And  where  is  the  girl  of  Santa  Maria  ?"  ask- 
ed Lewis,  with  a  stare  of  feigned  suqjrise. 

"  Look  at  the  young  lady  whose  face  is  hidden 
in  that  nice  embroidery,  and  you  will  see  her,'' 
replied  Devereaux,  with  a  peculiar  smile  of  tri- 
umph. 

"  No  !"  said  Lewis. 

"  Yes,"  added  Devereaux. 

"  I  was  never  so  taken  in,  in  my  life  !"  exclaim- 
ed Lewis. 

Devereaux,  with  a  gentle  force,  raised  the 
head  of  his  wife  from  the  embroidery  frame.  It 
was  wet  with  happy  tears,  and  crimson  with 
blushes. 

"  There  !"  said  Devereaux,  proudly,  "  look  at 
the  Maid  of  Santa  Mabia!" 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
GIVE  dUICKI.V. 

BY   MART   .\.   WOOD. 

Take  pity  on  lier,  pa.sser-by, 

IIow  poorly  clad  is  she  ! 
Tlic  tear  that  standeth  in  her  eye, 

Is  born  of  misery. 

Ilcr  bed  i.s  on  the  cold,  damp  stone, 

llcr  covering  the  sky  ; 
An(i  then  she  spcnd.s  the  night  alone, 

No  friend  to  comfort  by. 

How  came  she  thus?  a  cruel  storm, 

A  storm  far  out  .at  sea. 
Bore  ship  and  crew  both  quickly  down, 

Of  all  none  saved  but  she. 

Take  pity  on  her  quickly  I  see 

IIow  frail  her  slender  form  ; 
She  cannot  long  meet  sturdily 

Life's  tempest  and  life's  storm. 

Take  pity  on  her  I  'tis  too  late! 

Help  was  not  quickly  given  ; 
Alas  for  him  from  whose  barred  gate 
Her  spirit  went  to  heaven  I 
Andover,  Mass.,  April,  1852. 

«  ^"^   > 

CHILDRi::V. 
Children,  like  dogs,  have  so  sharp  and  fine  a 
scent,  that  they  detect  and  hunt  out  everything 
— the  bad  before  all  the  rest.  They  also  know 
well  enough  how  this  or  that  friend  stands  with 
their  parents ;  and  as  they  practise  no  dissimu- 
lation whatever,  tliey  serve  as  excellent  barome- 
ters by  which  to  ob>erve  the  degree  of  favor  or 
disfavor  at  which  we  stand  with  their  parents. — 
Goeihe. 

>     ^m^ — » 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

GLEASOS'S  PICTORIAL,  FOR  1853. 

AN  ACROSTIC. 

BT  MIES   SARAH   M.   HOWX. 

G  reat  in  thy  fair  and  noble  fame, 
L  ong  Shalt  thou  highest  praises  claim  ; 
E  'er  pure  and  bright,  and  free  as  now, 
A  glorious,  starry  gem  art  thou  ! 
S  till  may  thy  favored  page's  fair, 

0  ur  hearts  delight  with  beauties  rare  ; 
N  e'er  destined  in  Jisgr.ace  to  fall, 

S  till  onward,  upward,  thou  dost  call. 

c.  p  erfection  "  is  thy  motto  proud, 
1 1  scorns  misfortune's  darkest  cloud  ; 
C  onquering  all,  with  power  to  shine, 
T  he  laurelled  crown  shall  yet  be  thine. 

'•  0  nward  "  still  thy  watchword  be, 
K  enown  and  fame  now  wait  for  thee, 

1  n  power  to  crown  thee  fair  and  free ! 
A  11  hail,  Pictorial  I  brightest  gem, 

L  ightirg  New  England's  diadem  I 
Princeton,  Mass.,  April,  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
FANCIES. 

BT   GEO.    CAHNINQ   HILL. 

In  the  boughs  wliere  the  turtle  dove  broods, 

In  the  leaves  where  the  cool  shadows  sleep. 
By  the  shores  where  the  long  sedges  bend. 

And  the  water  curls  darkly  and  deep  ; 
Upon  banks  where  the  green  gras.se9  wave, 

Down  in  lanes  where  the  sun-blotches  play. 
All  my  fancies  are  ever  at  work, 

All  at  work  through  tlie  long  summer  day. 

There  are  dreams  in  the  strip  of  a  brook, 

That  slips  through  the  shaded  ravine ; 
There  are  hanging  briglit  clusttrs  of  dreams, 

Wherever  the  branches  swing  green. 
If  I  stand  in  t!ie  gloam  of  the  wood. 

Or  stretch  out  at  the  foot  of  a  tree ; 
If  I  drift  on  the  picture-filled  lake, 

The^e  fancies  drift  ever  to  me. 
Riverside,  Ct.,  April,  1852. 


«    ^  ■  ^    » 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

SMALL  TALK. 

BT   MRS.   E.   WELLMONT. 

A  GREAT  proportion  of  most  people's  time  is 
consumed  in  small  talk.  It  affects  all  ages,  sex- 
es and  conditions.  Do  you  see  those  two  girls 
across  the  street? — listen  a  moment.  One  is 
rehearsing  to  another  what  such  an  one  said 
about  Mr.  B.,  that  "  nice  young  man."  terri- 
ble tirade  is  carried  on  about  somebody's  ap- 
pearance at  the  opera  ;  little  squibs  of  jealousy, 
if  they  could  be  converted  from  their  pop-gun 
loquacity  into  missiles  of  grape  shot,  would 
wound  more  than  a  thousand  hearts  in  a  year. 
Turn  a  little  to  the  left ;  those  two  old  bachelors 
are  discussing  that  haunting  subject  of  their 
thoughts — pretiy  girls.  They  have  just  heard  of 
an  "engagement,"  or  a  "refusal  j"  and  see  how 
they  are  shaking  their  sides  with  laughter ! 
"  Good  enough  for  the  old  man,"  or,  "  served 
him  right,"  is  all  you  hear  in  passing ;  but  under 
and  above  those  shrugging  shoulders,  and  that 
slow  gait  and  swift  tongue,  is  a  whole  column 
of  small  talk,  fit  only  for  each  other's  ears ;  or 
why  do  they  look  behind  occasionally,  to  ascer- 
tain if  anybody  is  listening  1 

Those  two  maiden  ladies  !  One  of  them  has 
actually  thrown  back  her  fur  tippet,  the  subject 
is  so  heating !  Major  G.  bows  very  politely. 
"  O,"  remarks  one  to  the  other,  "  I  could  tell 
you  a  story  about  that  man ;  but  it's  all  over 
now.  I  might  have  been  Mrs.  G.,  ifl  had  culti- 
vated his  attentions.  But  I  knew  enough  to 
satisfy  me ;  and — but  I  wont  tell."  Then  the 
companion  relates  her  experience.  Many  a  man 
who  is  now  in  affluence,  was  once  just  on  the 
point  of  an  "  offer,"  when  she  gave  him  some 
unmistakable  signs  that  hands  off' -was  her  motto. 
Then  how  voluble  they  become  in  talking  about 
certain  engagements.  And  the  finale  always  is  : 
"  I  wouldn't  marry  the  best  man  living,  not  I, 
who  have  seen  so  much  of  domestic  trials!" 
Nevertheless,  beware,  major,  unless  you  really 
want  the  prize. 

Then,  there  are  other  varieties  of  small  talk. 
We  have  a  species,  adopted  by  men,  in  reading- 
rooms — a  kind  of  mongrel  news-venders,  who 
always  draw  a  certain  clique  about  them,  and 
there  they  sit,  day  after  day,  discussing  charac- 
ters, reports,  accidents,  fires,  and  telegraphic 
operations. 

Another  class  sit  in  insurance  offices ;  these 
discuss  every  kind  of  topic — trade,  and  exports, 
and  imports,  being  favorite  themes ;  large  divi- 
dends, too,  are  pleasant  matters  to  talk  over ; 
the  probable  future,  and  the  certainty  that  such 
and  such  a  fortune  will  soon  melt  away  when 
the  heirs  come  in  possession,  is  fully  discussed. 
And  the  dear  old  covies  brush  up  their  gray 
locks,  and  straighten  out  their  stiff  legs,  and,  like 
Hezekiah  of  old,  wish  their  dial  could  be  turned 
back  a  few  years ;  but  alas !  the  gout,  chronic 
rheumatism,  or  a  severe  influenza,  carries  them 
away,  and  the  millions  are  divided,  and  what 
rich  bombazines  and  crapes  the  sons'  wives  wear ! 
At  their  funerals,  volumes  of  small  talk  may  be 
heard.  And  so  it  is  in  all  places,  that  the  unruly 
member  will  riot  in  small  talk.  We  hear  it  in 
lectures,  we  find  it  in  sermons;  it  is  in  Washing- 
ton and  Wall  Streets,  in  the  parlor  and  the 
kitchen,  on  the  sidewalk  and  in  the  lobby;  and 
surely  if  there  be  a  recording  angel  to  register 
it  as  a  sin,  the  account  can  never  be  satisfactori- 
ly adjusted,  since  everybody  finds  a  provocation 
for  what  they  utter,  and  nobody  disputes  but  a 
spice  of  small  talk  greatly  a^'ds  to  the  flavor  of 
existence. 


STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 

The  love  of  history  seems  inseparable  from 
human  nature,  because  it  seems  inseparable  from 
self  love.  The  same  principle,  in  this  instance, 
can-ics  us  fonvard  and  backward,  to  future  and 
to  past  ages. — We  imagine  that  the  things  which 
affect  us,  must  affect  posterity ;  this  sentiment 
runs  through  mankind,  from  Caesar  down  to  the 
parish  clerk  in  Pope's  Miscellany.  We  are  fond 
of  preserving,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power,  the 
memory  of  our  own  adventures,  of  those  of  our 
own  time,  and  of  those  that  preceded  it.  Rude 
heaps  of  stone  have  been  raised,  and  ruder 
hymns  have  been  composed,  for  this  purpose,  by 
nations  who  had  not  yet  the  use  of  arts  and  let- 
ters. To  go  no  further  back,  the  triumphs  of 
Odin  were  celebrated  in  runic  songs,  and  the 
feats  of  our  British  ancestors  were  recorded  in 
those  of  their  bards.  The  savages  of  America 
have  the  same  custom  at  this  day ;  and  long  his- 
torical ballads  of  their  huntings  and  their  wars 
are  sung  at  all  their  festivals. 

There  is  no  need  of  saying  how  this  passion 
grows  among  civilized  nations,  in  proj)ortion  to 
the  means  of  grjtifying  it ;  hut  let  us  observe, 
that  the  same  principle  of  nature  directs  us  as 
stroniily.  and  more  generally  as  well  as  more 
early,  to  indulge  our  own  curiosity,  instead  of 
preparing  to  gratify  that  of  others.  The  child 
hearkens  with  delight  to  the  tales  of  his  nurse; 
he  learns  to  read,  and  he  devours  with  eagerness 
fabulous  legends  and  novels  ;  in  riper  years  he 
applies  himself  ta  history,  or  to  that  which  he 
takes  for  history,  to  authorized  romance;  and, 
even  in  age,  the  desire  of  knowing  -what  has 
happened  to  other  men,  yields  to  the  desire  alone 
of  relating  what  has  happened  to  ourselves. 
Thus  history,  true  or  false,  speaks  to  our  pas- 
sions always.  What  pity  is  it,  my  lord,  that 
even  the  best  should  speak  to  our  understand- 
ings so  seldom  ?  That  it  does  so,  we  have  none 
to  blame  but  ourselves — nature  has  done  her 
part.  She  has  opened  this  study  to  every  man 
that  can  read  and  think  ;  and  what  she  has  made 
the  most  agreeable,  reason  can  make  the  most 
useful,  application  of  our  minds. — Lord  Boling- 
hroke. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

BOAT  SONG. 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  C.  CUIANCI. 

BT  OWEN  0.   WARKEN. 

Wake,  Astarte,  leave  thy  dreaming, 

On  the  lake  the  moon  is  beaming. 

See  my  bark  before  thee  swimming, 

We  will  be  alone  with  love. 

Fly,  my  gondolet,  wherever 
Shines  the  moon  or  breathes  the  zephyr; 
All  is  love  with  us  forever. 
All  around  and  all  above. 

Ah,  beneath  thy  silken  lashes, 
Love's  soft  radijince  on  me  Hashes ; 
O,  until  this  heart  be  ashes. 

It  will  burn  and  beat  for  thee. 

Blush  not.  love,  at  my  caressing, 
I  sliould  prize  a  moment's  pressing 
Those  sweet  lips  a  dearer  ble.ssing 
Than  all  else  in  heaven  for  me. 
New  York,  April,  1852. 

A     »•  ^     t 

HAPPY  THOUGHT. 

"  To  love  the  little  platoon  we  belong  to  in 
society  is  the  germ  of  all  public  affections." 
True,  most  true  !  The  innocent  associations  of 
childhood,  the  kind  mother  who  taught  ns  to 
whisper  the  first  faint  accents  of  prayer,  and 
watched  with  anxious  face  over  our  slumbers, 
the  ground  on  which  our  little  feet  first  trod,  the 
pew  in  which  we  first  sat  during  public  worship, 
the  school  in  which  our  first  rudiments  were 
taught,  the  torn  Virgil,  the  dogeared  Horace, 
the  friends  and  companions  of  our  young  days, 
the  authors  who  first  told  us  the  history  of  our 
country,  the  songs  that  first  made  our  hearts 
throb  with  noble  and  generous  emotions,  the 
burying-place  of  our  fathers,  the  cradles  of  our 
children,  arc  surely  the  first  objects  which  nature 
tells  us  to  love.  Philanthropy,  like  charity,  must 
begin  at  home.  From  this  centre  our  sympa- 
thies may  extend  in  an  ever-widening  circle. — 
Fraser^s  Mugazine. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
I  WILL  BE  SOMETHIHG  YET. 

BT   C.  JIllSON. 

Dame  Fortune  may  withdraw  her  smiles, 

And  coldly  turn  away. 
And  all  the  friends  I  dearly  love 

Refuse  with  me  to  stay  ; 
But  this  will  never  chain  my  soul 

To  scenes  of  sad  regret, 
For  I  will  soar  above  the  world — 

I  will  be  something  yet. 

The  golden  links  of  love  may  lie 

All  broken  at  my  feet. 
And  scorn  may  sit  upon  the  brow 

Of  every  man  I  meet ; 
But  all  will  fail  to  change  my  course, 

Or  cause  me  to  forget 
That  in  the  future  fortune  lies — 

I  will  be  .something  yet. 
Worcester.  .\Iass  ,  April,  1852. 
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TBE  GIRAFFE. 

We  present  hcrc%Wtli  a  very  fine  il- 
lustration of  that  curious  animal  call- 
ed the  giraffe  or  cameleopard.  The 
herd  here  given  arc  represented  in 
their  native  country,  which  is  that 
lying  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 
Like  the  camel  they  are  domesticated, 
and  the  children  of  the  natives,  as 
seen  in  the  picture,  fondle  and  handle 
them  as  an  Arab  family  do  a  favorite 
horse,  that  sleeps  in  their  tent,  like 
one  of  the  household.  The  body  of 
the  girati'e  having  considerabla  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  camel,  and 
the  color  of  its  skin  being  an  impure 
or  yellowish  white,  spotted  with 
rhomboidal  patches  of  fawn  color, 
something  like  that  of  the  leopard, 
led  to  its  bearing  the  names  of  these 
animals  conjoined.  In  its  manner  of 
kneeling  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping, 
in  the  length  of  its  neck,  and  the 
presence  of  callosities  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  breast  and  over  the  joints, 
it  has  a  further  similarity  to  the  cam- 
el. Its  horns,  which,  in  the  male,  are 
about  a  foot  long,  permanent,  and 
covered  by  the  skin  of  the  head  to 
the  very  tips,  give  the  giraffe  some 
analogy  to  the  genus  cerviis  or  deer, 
under  which  it  was  classed  by  Lin- 
n;EUS.  Its  most  striking  peculiarity 
is  the  great  apparent  height  of  its 
foreparts,  which  rise  very  suddenly 
from  the  fore  shoulders.  Measured 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  the  animal  is  from  15  to  17  feet 
high.  The  posterior  extremities  are 
not  higher  than  9  feet ;  but  the  dif- 
ference in  length  between  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  extremities  is  by 
no  means  as  great  as  would  be  in- 
ferred from  the  appearance  of  the 
animal.  The  great  difference  is 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  neck, 
which  tapers  upwards,  and  at  its  base 
is  rendered  exceedingly  thick,  by  the 
long  dorsal  and  cervical  spinous 
processes,  that  give  attachment  to  its 
powerful  muscles  and  ligaments.  The 
trunk  of  the  body  is  short  in  propor- 


JERUOAS. 


The  rabbits  which  are  also 
represented  herewith  are  very 
beautiful  specimens  from  nature, 
showing  the  pure  blood  and  long 
ears  of  this  domestic  animal. 
These  little  fellows  have  been 
regaling  themselves  on  their  fa- 
vorite dish  of  cabbage  leaves. 
The  rabbit,  found  so  universally, 
i<  said  to  have  been  originally 
introduced  from  Spain  into  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  in 
which  it  is  now  found.  In  its 
wild  state,  the  color  of  its  fur  is 
brown ;  its  tail  black  above,  and 
white  beneath  ;  but  when  domes- 
ticated, the  colors  vary  much, 
being  white,  ])ied,  ash-colored, 
black,  etc.  In  England,  rabbits 
are  reared  either  in  warrens,  or 
in  hutches ;  the  best  situations 
for  the  former  are  sandy  hills,  on 
which  the  juniper  is  thickly  plant- 
ed, as  the  leaves  of  this  shrub  are 
eagerly  eaten  by  rabbits,  and  im- 
part a  delicate  and  aromatic  fla- 
vor to  their  flesh.  If  rabbits  are 
kept  in  hutches,  these  places 
should  be  k«pt  perfectly  clean,  or 
otherwise  these  animals  will  be 
sickly.  They  are  extremely  pro- 
lific, beginning  to  breed  wh' n 
about  six  months  old,  and  pro- 
ducing joung  seven  times  a  year, 
the  litter  usually  consisting  of 
eight.  Should  this  happen  regu- 
larly, the  pro<iuce  of  one  pair,  in 
four  years,  would  amount  to  the 
amazing  number  of  1,274,8-10 
Kab'-iils  are  suljject  to  two  disor- 
ders, which  often  prove  fatal  to 
tliem — the  rot  and  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness. They  are  taken  either  by 
snaring  them,  or  smoking  them 
from  their  holes  l)y  the  fumes  of 
sulphur.  Their  fur  is  extremely 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  hats, 
and  their  llesli  is  more  juicy  than 
the  hare.  It  is  forbidden  to 
1)0  eaten   by  the   laws  of  Moses 


A    HERD    OF    GIRAFFES    OR    CAMELEOPARDS. 

The  jerboas,  of  which  we  annex  a  portrait,  are  most  singular  looking  ani- 
mals, approaching  something  in  form  to  the  kangaroos,  although  very  differ- 
ent in  other  particulars.  They  were  formerly  supposed  to  walk  only  on 
the  hind  feet,  but  subsequent  observation  has  proved  this  to  be  incorrect. 
They  usually  walk  on  all-fours,  but  when  alarmed  endeavored  to  escape  by 
prodigious  leaps,  springing  from  their  hind  feet  by  the  assistance  of  the  tail, 
their  fore  feet  being  pressed  close  to  their  breast  on  these  occasions.  They 
are  rather  handsome  creatures,  the  fur  being  of  a  bright  fawn  color  above 
and  white  beneath,  and  having  a  large  full  black  eye.  Being  closely  allied 
to  the  mouse  in  organization  and  habits,  they  are  very  destructive  to  grain. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  kill  them,  except  by  coming  on  them  unawares. 
They  keep  within  their  holes  during  the  day,  sleeping  rolled  up,  with  their 
head  between  their  thighs.  At  sunset  they  come  out,  and  remain  abroad  till 
morning.  In  their  wild  state,  these  animals  are  very  fond  of  bulbous  roots. 
We  also  present  an  engraving  of  a  very  rare  and  interesting  bird  of  the  gal- 
linaceous order,  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  known  to  the 
continental  naturalists  as  the  Tttrao  Mtdius,  al  hough  much  doubt  still  ex- 
ists as  to  whether  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species  or  as  a  hy- 
brid, between  the  bearded  and  the  black  grouse.  It  is  a  male,  about  two 
thirds  the  size  of  the  capercailzie,  or  cock  of  the  wood,  to  which  it  has  u 
strong  similarity,  except  in  its  forked  tail,  which  resembles  that  of  the  black- 
cock. Its  color  is  a  beautifully  rich  black,  relieved  by  bronze  reflections, 
that  cast  a  pleasing  lustre  round  the  bird. 


tion  to  the  neck,  and  the  fore  limbs 
are  more  robust  than  the  posterior. 
The  hoofs  are  rounded  and  cleft  like 
those  of  the  o.x.  The  tail  is  slender, 
cylindrical,  and  terminated  by  a  tuft 
3  or  4  inches  long.  The  head  of  the 
giraffe  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  horse; 
the  eyes  are  large,  fine  and  brilliant; 
the  ears,  both  in  length  and  figure, 
more  resemble  those  of  the  ox.  It  is 
a  mild,  timid  and  harmless  animal, 
choosing  dense  forests  for  its  resi- 
dence, and  feeding  on  the  leaves  and 
shoots  of  trees.  When  it  browses  the 
herbage  on  the  ground,  it  is  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  kneeling,  though  its  natural 
mode  of  feeding,  for  which  it  seems 
to  be  especially  constructed,  is  by 
browning  upon  trees  or  shrubs  of 
considerable  elevation.  It  is  hunted 
and  killed  by  the  natives  for  the  sake 
of  its  large  and  beautiful  skin,  as  well 
as  for  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  con- 
sidered by  them  to  be  an  exquisite 
dainty.  The  flesh  of  the  young  cam- 
eleopard is  said,  by  travellers,  to  be 
an  acceptable  article  of  diet.  Little 
is  known  of  the  gestation  of  this  ani- 
mal, though  it  is  said,  like  that  of 
the  camel,  to  endure  for  12  months. 
The  giraffe  has  long  been  known  to 
naturalists,  though  opportunities  of 
examining  living  specimens  have  al- 
ways been  rare.  They  were  brought 
living  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  puljlie 
games  and  festivals,  as  Pliny  states, 
during  the  dictatorship  of  Ca:sar. 
Figures  of  the  animal  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Pfu;nestine  pavement, 
wrought  under  the  orders  of  Sylla. 
The  figure  of  the  giraffe  also  occurs 
among  the  hieroglyphic  monumental 
drawings  of  the  Egyptians.  The  gi- 
raffe moves  with  great  celerity,  and 
it  requires  a  swift  horse  to  equal  its 
speed,  when  only  in  a  trot.  It  has 
not  been  tamed,  or  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose,  as  far  as  we  know, 
though  a  few  specimens  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  been  sent  to  other  coun- 
tries, as  presents,  or  for  exhibition. 
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THE    TETR40    MEDIUS. 


and  Mahomet.  The  American 
Hare,  so  well  known  under  the 
name  of  rabbit,  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  North  America.  The 
summer  hair  is  a  dark  brown  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  light- 
er on  the  sides,  and  of  an  ash 
color  below ;  the  ears  are  wide, 
edged  with  white,  tipped  with 
brown,  and  dark  colored  on  their 
back ;  tail,  dark  above,  white  be- 
neath, having  the  interior  surface 
turned  up ;  the  fore  legs  are 
shorter  and  the  hinder  longer  in 
proportion  than  those  of  the  Eu- 
ropean In  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern States,  the  change  in  the  color 
of  the  hair  is  by  no  means  as  re- 
markable as  it  is  further  north, 
where  it  becomes  white  or  nearly 
so.  There  is  often  much  in  their 
habits  interesting  to  the  lovers  of 
natural  history.  A  gentleman 
who  had  long  amused  himself  by 
raising  them,  says  :  "  I  began  with 
only  one  male  and  one  female, 
the  former  white,  the  latter  gray  ; 
their  produce  was  very  numer- 
ous ;  the  greatest  part  were  gray, 
a  good  number  of  them  white, 
and  of  a  mixed  color,  and  some 
few  black.  They  seem  to  have  a 
great  respect  for  paternal  author- 
ity ;  at  least  I  judge  so,  from  the 
great  deference  which  all  my  rab- 
bits showed  for  their  first  ances- 
tor, whom  I  can  always  easily 
distinguish  by  his  whiteness.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  the  family 
augincntcil ;  those  which,  in  their 
turn,  became  fathers,  were  still  su- 
bordinate to  him.  Whenever  they 
fought,  their  great  progenitor 
would  run  to  tlie  place  of  dispute, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  noise ; 
and  if  he  surprised  any  one  of 
them  actually  assauliinjr  another, 
he  used  to  separa  e  him  from 
the  rust,  and  punish  him  on  the 

S|lOt." 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Proprietor. 

MATURIN  M.   BALLOU,    Editob. 

CORTEIVTS  OP  OUR  NEXT  IVUiMDEB. 

"  The  Fate  of  the  Sea  Gull,  or  a  Sailor's  Courage,"  a  fine 
Btory.  by  Fred.  Hunter. 

''The  Garon's  Fate,  or  How  the  Knot  was  Tied,'' by 
Ben:  Perley  Poorr. 

"  The  Agent's  Stratagem,"  an  adventure,  by  Sylvand8 
Cobb,  .1r. 

"  Ilou.^ekepping."  a  prose  sketeh,  hy  Mrs.  K.  \Velimont. 

"The  Wailing  Wind,"  verses,  by  W.  A   Fooa. 

"There's  Nought  so  Light  as  Love,"  lines,  by  II.  W. 
Faxon. 

"  The  Black  Eye  and  the  Blue,'"  verses,  by  S.  E.  CnoRCH. 

"  A  few  more  left,"  a  humorous  poem,  by  John  Russel. 

"  The  Inebriate's  Musinfrs,"  ver.se",  by  Wm.  V.  NoE. 

"  Poor  .lack.''  lines,  by  it.  B.  Leonard. 

"  The  Fairy  Sonp,"  verses,  bv  P.  IIabdt,  .Tr. 

**  Reminiscences,"  lines,  by  Charles  L.  Porter. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  beautiful  and  timely  picture,  allegorical  cf  the  month 
of  May,  composed  of  a  fine  rural  scene,  erabricing  groups 
of  happy  children  and  older  participints  in  the  good  old 
custom  of  celebrating  May  Day.  In  short  it  is  a  very  ex- 
quisitely arranged  picture,  drawn  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Bil- 
lings. 

An  illustration  of  the  new  Novellette  to  be  commenced 
in  onr  next  number,  entitled  the  Ruined  Abbey,  repre- 
senting the  scene  where  the  young  lord  of  Glenburn  pro- 
tects the  !iip.<!y  maiden,  Cora,  from  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  old  witch,  Hepsey  Heme,  the  terror  of  the  tribe. 

An  East  India  scene,  representing  the  progress  of  the 
young  Maharajah  from  Lahore  to  Lulluanah,  in  royal 
state,  and  with  war  elephants  and  full  escort. 

A  Chinese  picture,  representing  a  collection  of  literary 
persons,  in  true  Canton  style. 

Also  a  party  of  Chinese  ladies  in  their  boudoir — quite  at 
home,  and  characteristic  enough. 

A  third  Chinese  scene,  representing  a  Canton  Magician 
at  his  table  and  books. 

Also  a  Chinese  Juggler,  in  the  performance  of  his  curi" 
0U5  feats  of  legerdemain. 

A  view  of  a  Chinese  Mandarin,  in  the  travelling  chair, 
borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  serv.ant.s. 

And  a  sixth  picture  upon  this  theme,  giving  a  view  of  a 
Chinese  Cobbler  at  work  at  his  trade. 

We  shall  present  six  original  views  of  West  Point  and 
vicinity,  taken  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Chapin,  of  New  York,  on 
the  spot.  First,  giving  an  engraving  of  Cozzen's  beautiful 
and  romantically  situated  Hotel. 

Al.so  a  picture  representing  a  group  of  Mexican  Flags, 
which  were  captured  during  the  late  war,  and  now  occupy 
a  place  in  the  library  of  the  Military  Academy. 

A  capital  picture  of  West  Point,  taken  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  below  the  lauding,  and  bringing  in  many 
points  of  interest. 

Also  a  very  beautiful  view  of  Kosciusko's  Garden,  so 
named  from  having  been  a  favorite  resort  of  that  officer 
while  stationed  here  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

A  view  of  that  chaste  and  beautiful  piece  of  monumental 
sculpture  known  as  Dade's  Monument,  erected  by  the  ca- 
dets to  commemorate  the  loss  of  American  officers  in  the 
Seminole  war. 

Also  a  very  fine  view  of  old  Fort  Putnam,  on  the  apex 
of  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  scenery  at  this  point. 

A  fine  likeness  of  Abbas  Pacha,  'Viceroy  of  Egypt,  only 
son  of  Toussoun  Pacha,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Mehemet 
Ali. 

A  view  of  the  United  States  ship-ofwar  Jamestown.  A 
fine  nautical  picture. 

A  picture  of  the  Capitol  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond,  Va. ; 
being  a  faithful  scene,  taken  on  the  spot  by  our  artist, 
Mr.  Mnnniiis;. 

A  picture  by  one  of  ouj:  New  York  artists,  representing 
the  late  Dinner  of  the  American  Dramatic  Fund  As.socia- 
tion,  at  the  Astor  House. 

"SARGENT'S  STANDARD  SPEAKER." 

This  i.s  the  title  of  a  large  and  elegant  duode- 
cimo of  558  pages,  just  published,  by  Messrs. 
Thomas,  Cowperth-wait  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  containing  exercises  in  prose  and  poetry  for 
declamation,  translated  or  compiled  by  Epes 
Sargent.  The  New  York  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser says  of  the  -work  :  "  It  deserves  to  become 
the  standard  speaker  in  the  highest  schools 
throughout  the  Union.  We  know  no  collection 
of  specimens  of  remarkable  oratory  heretofore 
published,  tlmt  can  be  compared  mth  it,  in  variety 
or  extent.  There  is  scarcely  a  name  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  world's  orators  which  does  not  ap- 
pear in  this  magazine  of  eloquence."  The  work 
is  having  a  great  sale,  and  has  already  passed  to 
a  second  edition. 


Omnibxises  FOR  NICARAGUA. — Contracts  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Ship  Canal  Company  for  the  construction  of  a 
large  number  of  carriages  or  omnibuses,  to  per- 
form the  land  transportation  of  passengers  tak- 
ing the  Nicaragua  route  to  the  Pacific.  They 
will  be  sufficient  in  number  to  convey  1500. 


Emior.\nts. — The  St.  Louis  Republican  says 
it  is  computed  that  about  1500  persons,  mostly 
clerks  and  merchants,  will  leave  that  city  this 
season  for  California. 


FAR.MINn. 

While  there  are  some  persons  who  see  nothing 
in  farming  but  wearying,  uninteresting  toil,  there 
are  others  so  fond  of  agriculture  that  they  would 
not  exchange  the  occupation  of  tilling  the  soil 
for  any  other  calling  on  earth.  While  some 
paint  the  pursuit  in  gloomiest  colors,  others  ex- 
aggerate and  laud  it  to  the  skies.  Both  the  laud- 
ators and  detractors  of  farming  have  done  their 
cause  great  injury ;  and  the  truth,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  profit,  too, 
some  assert  that  farming  impoverishes  a  man — 
others,  that  it  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth.  Both 
parties  have  their  illustrations  in  isolated  cases, 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  and  not  authori- 
ties themselves.  No  man  who  ever  managed 
what  might  be  called  a  farm,  judiciously  and  in- 
telligently, ever  came  to  want;  for  the  promise 
of  the  Scriptures  that  "  seedtime  and  harvest 
should  never  fail,"  is  unlimited,  and  applies  to 
the  world  of  to  day,  as  well  as  to  the  generation 
to  whom  it  was  uttered. 

There  are  undoubtedly  bad  seasons,  in  which, 
from  drought,  or  from  rain,  from  unseasonable 
frost,  or  from  some  plague  of  insects,  the  crops 
throughout  an  entire  agricultural  region  may 
fail ;  but  the  abundance  of  one  year  compensates 
for  the  dearth  of  another,  and  the  average  re- 
turns yield  a  satisfactory  interest  on  the  invest- 
ments in  capital  and  labor.  Because,  however, 
a  few  men  have  made  fortunes  by  fanning,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  who  embark  in  tlic  call- 
ing will  be  equally  successful.  It  is  the  same  as 
in  all  other  pursuits  of  life  ;  success  is  various. 

Let  us,  avoiding  extremes,  look  calmly  at  the 
subject.  Farming  involves  severe  bodily  toil ; 
this  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is  equally  undeni- 
able that  corporeal  lal)or,  when  not  exccs.sive,  is 
not  an  evil.  It  is  the  condition  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health,  the  true  comfort  of  life  ;  for  the 
healthy  intellect  and  the  healthy  frame  are  mu- 
tually dependent.  Now,  if  ive  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics, which  stare  us  in  the  face  with  all  the 
force  of  figures  that  cannot  be  looked  out  of 
countenance,  we  shall  find  that  the  average  du- 
ration of  life  among  farmers  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  class  of  men. 

This  longevity  is  not  a  diseased  protraction 
of  life  ;  the  aged  farmer  is  usually  hale  and 
hearty,  and  his  eye,  like  that  of  Shakspeare's  old 
man,  is  "  like  a  lusty  winter — frosty,  but  kindly."' 
If  the  farmer  has  toiled  hard  at  ploughing  and 
planting,  his  eyes  are  soon  gladdened  by  the 
stores  with  which  nature  so  amply  repays  the 
rustic  laborer.  The  fruit  trees  richly  laden  with 
tempting  fruit,  large  fields  of  Indian  corn,  with 
its  golden  ears  peeping  from  their  leafy  coverts, 
and  holding  out  the  promise  of  cakes  and  hasty 
puddings,  and  the  yellow  pumpkins  lying  be- 
neath them,  turning  up  their  fair  round  propor- 
tions to  the  sun,  and  giving  ample  promise  of 
the  most  luxuriant  of  pies,  all  greet  his  eyes. 

But  it  is  not  mere  physical  comfort  that  the 
farmer  derives  from  his  occupation  ;  he  secures 
that  spirit  of  independence  which  renders  the 
yeomanry  of  a  country  its  sturdiest  and  most  in- 
telligent defenders.  Brought  into  intimate  com- 
munion with  nature,  her  gentle  yet  powerful 
influences  strengthen  and  ennoble  his  soul.  He 
is  not  necessarily  an  unlettered  man,  for  he  has 
ample  time — during  nearly  six  months  of  the 
year — for  study  and  intellectual  improvement ; 
more  time  by  far  for  general  reading  than  the 
divine,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  professional 
author. 

If  the  farmer  so  chooses,  he  may,  indeed, 
render  his  toil  dull  and  uninteresting ;  but  if  he 
illuminates  his  pathway  by  the  light  of  science 
and  art,  and  unites  theory  with  practice,  he  will 
find  that  no  occupation  is  more  capable  of  inter- 
est and  elevation. 


Foreign  Made  Silks. — It  is  stated  that 
$2.3,486,456  worth  of  foreign  made  silks  passed 
info  consumption  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone 
last  year,  and  probably  not  less  than  $3,000,000 
worth  more  at  other  ports  of  the  United  States. 


"What  shall  we  have  for  Dinner?" — 
Redding  &  Co.  have  a  neat  little  English  pamph- 
let, thus  entitled,  price  one  shilling.  House- 
wives should  have  it. 


Queer. — There  are  more  Free  Masons  in 
San  Francisco,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world. 


Theatrical. — Two  Hungarians  have  ap- 
peared at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadel- 
phia, in  their  national  dances,  with  great  success. 


BOSTON  FIRE>ALAKM  TELEGRAPH. 

The  stranger  that  passes  through  Court  Square, 
will,  if  he  looks  over  head,  see  a  great  number  of 
wires  radiating  from  the  top  of  the  City  Build- 
ing. The  question  will  naturally  arise,  what 
great  spider's  web  is  this  ?  His  curiosity  is  ex- 
cited, and  like  a  true  Yankee,  he  walks  into  the 
building,  and  in  the  third  story  discovers  the 
room  which  our  artist  has  .sketched  on  page  264. 
But  as  the  picture  would  be  worthless  without 
some  explanation,  we  will  attempt  to  describe 
it,  although  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  delineate,  un- 
dcrstandingly,  the  construction  and  operation  of 
electrical  machinery.  First,  the  wires  that  we 
see  outside  of  the  building,  arc  lines  running  all 
over  the  city.  There  are  six  distinct  lines ;  two 
at  the  north,  two  at  the  south,  and  two  at  South 
Boston.  They  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  leading  to 
the  churches,  and  the  other  to  the  little  black 
boxes,  which  may  be  seen  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  These  wires  are  paths  for  the 
electricity.  These  different  circuits  are  called 
alarm  and  signal  circuits,  and  run  from  the  top 
of  the  City  Building  down  into  the  room  repre- 
sented. Here  we  see  a  machine,  with  a  strip  of 
paper  ninning  thro;".gh  it,  and  beyond  it  several 
bells ;  these  are  connected  with  the  wires  that 
run  to  the  several  signal  boxes. 

Let  us  now  notice  one  of  these  boxes,  say  the 
one  at  the  Old  Colony  Depot.  A  policeman 
stationed  there  politely  opens  the  box  to  let  us 
look  inside.  We  see  a  crank,  and  a  key  that  we 
can  tap.  While  we  arc  looking,  somebody  cries 
that  the  United  States  Hotel  is  on  fire.  Th&offi- 
cer  instantly  turns  the  crank  eight  or  ten  times, 
and  in  a  minute  he  hears  the  bells  ringing  all 
over  the  city.  They  strike  thirty  or  forty  blows 
— cease  a  moment — then  strike  one,  two,  three — 
then  stop — and  then  repeat  the  same  number. 
The  city  is  divided  into  districts,  and  the  Hotel 
is  in  the  third  district.  The  thirty  blows  call 
the  attention  of  the  firemen,  and  the  three  strokes 
indicate  in  what  district  is  the  fire.  But  how 
was  this  ascertained  ?  In  this  way.  One  of  the 
bells  on  the  table  before  the  operator  began  to 
ring.  Looking  at  the  strip  of  paper  he  saw 
some  dots  and  marks  that  told  him  the  crank  in 
the  signal  box  at  the  Depot  had  been  turned. 
Going  to  the  box,  seen  in  the  sketch  with  some 
knobs  projecting  from  it,  he  pressed  one  of  them 
down,  and  instantly  the  bells  began  to  strike. 
Pressing  down  another,  three  strokes  followed, 
designating  the  number  of  the  district. 

The  above  may  be  given  as  a  description  of  a 
part  of  the  modus  operandi  by  which  the  telegraph 
instantly  guides  in  the  direction  of  a  fire.  We 
cannot  enter  into  that  minuteness  of  detail  per- 
liap.^  desirable  to  those  who  have  little  concep- 
tion of  this  invention,  but  would  urge  any  of  our 
readers  abroad,  who  feel  interested  in  it,  when 
they  visit  the  city,  to  make  this  one  of  the  items 
of  their  observation. 

In  this  invention  Boston  stands  unrivalled  in 
the  -world  for  a  system  of  fire  alarms.  When 
completed,  it  will  cost  about  SI  5,000;  and  were 
it  thrice  that  sum,  it  would  be  invaluable.  The 
city  are  under  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Channing, 
the  originator,  and  Mr.  Farmer,  the  constructor 
and  superintendent,  for  the  system,  and  to  the 
city  government,  who  have  so  liberally  carried 
the  enterprise  through. 


THE  RUINED  ABBEY: 

— OR, 

THE  GIPSIES  OP  FOREST  HILL. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 

We  shall  commence  in  our  next  number  a 
novelette  thus  entitled,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Robinson.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  early  times 
of  "  Merry  England,"  and  the  plot  is  one  that  is 
well  sustained,  vivid,  entertaining  and  truthful. 
We  recommend  it  with  pleasure  to  our  readers 
as  a  story  that  will  interest  and  please  them 
universally. 

Ship  Fever  in  the  Interior. — This  fatal 

disease  has  been  introduced  into  the  poor-house 

of  Blair  county,  near  Holidaysburg,  Pa.,  by  an 

emigrant,  and  a  number  of  the  inmates  have 

died,  among  the  rest,  Mrs.  Lytle,  the  wife  of  the 

superintendent. 

*  ^»^  * 

Enterprising. — It  is  said  that  the  ladies  of 
Upper  Marlboro',  Md.,  have  undertaken  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  to  have  the  streets  of  that 
village  paved. 

Liberal. — The  senators  of  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture have  agreed  to  pay  five  dollars  each  to  the 
Kossuth  fund. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stow,  Mr.  Richard  T.  Murray 
to'Miss  Anna  C.  Hoyt. 

Bv  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Osborn  to  Miss  Sarah 
S.  Bicknell. 

Bv  Rev.  Mr.  Grimes,  Mr.  John  T.  Mathews,  of  Virginia, 
to  Miss  Anna  G.  Thomson. 

Bv  Itev.  Mr.  Ilichards,  Mr.  Josiah  C.  Vinton  to  Mrs.  Ilar- 
riet'M.  Burnhani. 

Bv  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk.  Mr.  George  Gunnison,  of  Amesbury, 
to  Miss  .Malvina  Collins. 

At  Lexington.  Mr.  Francis  R.  Bowm.an,  of  Roxbury,  to 
Miss  Mary  j.  Whiting,  of  Waltham. 

At  Westboro',  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gage,  Mr.  Lincoln  Wood  to 
Miss  M.  U.  Mellen. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr.  George  C.  Dennison,of  Port  Norfolk, 
to  Miss  Charlotte  Augusta  Robinson. 

At  New  Bedford,  Rev.  Carlos  Banning,  of  the  Providence 
M.  E.  Conference,  to  Miss  Harriet  E   Pitman. 

At  Falmouth,  .Mass.,  by  itev.  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Benjamin 
B.  Webhter,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Abbie  L.  Butler. 

At  Ware  Village,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  B.  J.  Howe,  of 
Dover,  Pel.,  to  Miss  Francena  W.  Howe. 

At  Portland.  Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sanderson,  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Smith,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Adeline  A.  Hutchinson. 

At  Gorham,Me.,by  Rev.  Mr.  Mayall.Mr.  Stephen  Wiley, 
of  Charlestown,  Ms.,  to  Miss  L.  A.  Poster,  of  Limington,  Me. 

At  New  York,  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas  to  Miss  Frances  A., 
daughter  of  Thomas  D.  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  II. 

At  Lock's  Island,  N.  S..  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Beniah 
Spinney,  of  Wilmot,  to  Miss  Abigail  Lock. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Lynch,  26  ;  Mr.  Isaac  Snow, 
64  :  Mr.  John  Ryan,  43 ;  Mr.  Allen  C.  Nichols,  of  Cohaa- 
sett,  31 ;  Mrs.  Jane  White ;  Stephen  D.  Smith,  16 ;  Mrs. 
Susan  C.  Palmer  ;  Mrs.  Hester  ^Vatson,  32 ;  Miss  Hannah 
Edwards,  47;  Capt.  Alpha  Richardson,  of  North  Enfleld, 
N.  II.,  56;  Capt.  Wm.  Cobb,  of  Roxbury,  70;  Mr.  Cbarlea 
Bates,  39 ;  Mrs.  Abigail  Harrington,  72. 

At  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Abigail  Parry,  2.'>. 

At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Matilda  T.  Hunnewell,  32. 

At  Somerville,  Mr.  Daniel  Fosdick,  51. 

At  East  Cambridge,  George  H.,  youngest  son  of  William 
V.  Thompson,  1  year  5  mos. 

At  Cambridgeport,  Mr.  George  W.  Moses,  23. 

At  Chelsea,  Miss  Isabella  M.  Cunningham,  20. 

At  Lynn,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Nelson,  64. 

At  Salem,  Mrs.  Sarah  R.  P.  Noah,  23. 

At  Dedharo,  Mr.  Isaac  Paul,  77. 

At  Natick,  Miss  Mary  L.  Childs,  20. 

At  Andover,  Dea.  Daniel  Noyes,  60. 

At  Lowell,  Nathan  Luther,  Esq.,  81. 

At  Dracut,  P.  Fisk  Worcester,  late  of  New  Tork,  24. 

At  Fitchburg,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wade,  of  Boston,  35. 

At  Hadley,  Dea.  Jacob  Smith,  87. 

At  North  Leverett,  Mrs.  Sybil  Graves,  90. 

At  Epping,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  William  Plumer,  90,  widow  of 
the  late  Gov.  Plumer. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Joseph  Pope,  Esq.,  72. 

At  Bucksport,  Me.,  Rev.  Mighill  Blood,  74. 

At  Philadelphia,  Capt.  W.  W.  Whildeu,  80,  the  oldest 
steamboat  captain  out  of  that  city. 


— AND — 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  unpful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  ele- 
^nt  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.    £ach  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objecta,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  b« 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  Oi  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  Itcontains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.    It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  a^  its  ahn  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  origi- 
nal miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  morality,  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  ite 
combined  excellencies. 

TEEMS:  $2  00  PEE  VOLUME. 
OR  $4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

INVARUBIT   IN   ADVANCE. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  OD 
the  first  of  January  and  July ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

(0="  One  copy  of  the  FiAO  or  oini  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  Pictorial  Deawino-Room  Companion,  one  year, 
for  »6  00 

The  PiCTOEiAL  Drawing-room  Companion  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by 

F.  GLEASON,  Boston,  Masb. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 
S.  FRENCH.  151  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street,  New  Tork. 
A.  WINCH,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
BURGESS,  TAYLOR  Jk  Co.,  Ill  Baltimore  St.,Baltimor«. 
A.  C.  BAGLKY,  121  Main  Street,  Cincinnati. 
J.  A.  ROYS,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
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•,*  Subscriptions  rterived  at  either  of  tke  above  plnrrs. 
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[Written  for  Oleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PILOT'S  TOWER: 

— OR — 

CHECK  TO   ENGLAND'S  MOVE. 

BY    ben:    PERLEY    POORE. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1662,  the  good  city 
of  Dunkirk  was  in  that  peculiar  state  of  agita- 
tion which  pervades  a  bee-hive  when  its  tenants 
are  about  to  swarm.  News  had  that  day  been 
received  that  Louis  XVI,  who  was  then  king  of 
France,  had  purchased  the  city  from  the  English, 
to  whose  share  it  had  fallen  by  the  treaty  of 
1658  ;  and  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
horizon,  the  French  squadron  came  into  the  har- 
bor with  a  light  wind,  and  anchored  off  the  cita- 
del. A  hundred  years  previous,  the  French 
army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  had 
ravaged  the  town  with  fire  and  sword ;  but  time 
wears  away  all  resentments,  and  the  Dunkirkers 
were  now  ready  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
haughty  monarch,  who  sought  to  make  Paris 
the  dominant  city  of  Christendom. 

The  quays  of  the  city  were  thronged  with  fish- 
ermen, who  gazed  on  the  French  fleet  with  criti- 
cal eyes,  as  they  discussed  the  models,  rigging, 
and  general  appearance  of  the  respective  vessels. 
Merchants,  notaries,  and  priests,  each  wearing 
their  peculiar  costumes,  were  also  attracted  to 
the  water-side,  every  one  taking  a  great  interest 
in  the  coming  change  of  rule,  save  those  who 
(and  they  were  few  in  number)  were  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  English  garrison.  The  officers 
of  this  force,  too,  were  exceedingly  vexed,  as 
most  of  them  were  comfortably  located,  and 
loudly  did  they  censure  their  young  King 
Charles.  In  so  doing,  indeed,  they  but  echoed 
public  sentiment  in  England,  for  it  was  evident 
that  the  inexperienced  monarch,  fond  of  plea- 
sure, and  in  need  of  ready  cash,  had  been  en- 
ticed into  the  sale  of  a  flourishing  portion  of  his 
kingdom  for  a  tithe  of  its  value.  All  of  his 
ministers  had  opposed  the  transfer,  and  when 
they  found  their  exertions  useless,  they  set  to 
work  to  so  hamper  the  sale  with  conditions  as  to 
diminish  the  value  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French. 

The  news  soon  reached  the  environs,  and  no- 
where did  it  produce  greater  excitement  than  in 
the  collection  of  miserable  cabins,  which  dotted 
a  plain,  covered  with  frames  of  brushwork,  upon 
which  the  fishermen  cured  their  spoil.  Leaving 
their  nets  half  spread  out.  the  men  had  gone  to 
the  quay  the  moment  that  the  French  squadron 
anchored,  and  by  sunset  most  of  their  families 
had  followed  them.  In  the  cabin  of  Cornille 
Bart,  however,  a  light  twinkled  as  night  came 
on,  and  a  faint  wreath  of  smoke  curled  upward 
from  the  low  chimney.  Bart  had  gone  to  the 
quay,  taking  his  two  sons — Gaspar  and  Jean — 
with  him,  but  his  good  wife  Catherine,  like  a 
good  housewife,  remained  at  home  to  prepare 
supper. 

Her  domestic  zeal,  strong  as  it  was,  could  not 
eclipse  her  curiosity  though,  and  every  time  that 
6he  turned  the  johnny-cakes  of  barley-meal, 
which  were  being  baked  before  the  fire,  she  gazed 
eagerly  through  the  small  and  only  window  of 
the  cabin. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  soliloquized,  "  here  the  cakes 
are  done,  and  no  one  to  eat  them.  Nor  do  I 
know  a  thing.  Dear,  dear,  but  women  who  keep 
house  are  unlucky — "  Here  a  rapid  cannonad- 
ing interrupted,  but  she  soon  continued;  "Sa- 
luting at  last — bang,  bang — and  I  not  know 
what  it 's  all  about.  Well,  when  the  powder  is 
burnt,  I  may  look  for  my  stragglers.  That  is,  if 
there  are  no  fire-works.  But  here  comes  a  man 
and  two  boys — is  it  them  V 

Soon  a  familiar  knock  at  the  door  dissipated 
the  good  woman's  doubts,  and  she  Ihastened  to 
admit  her  husband. 

"  Well,  dame,"  said  the  burly  fisherman,  "you 
are  waiting  supper  for  us,  are  you  nof!" 

"  That  I  am,  Cornille ;  and  it  was  not  very 
charitable  in  you  to  stay  away  so  long,  for  you 
know  my  curiosity,  at  any  rate,  you  tell  mc often 
enough." 

"Never  mind,  Catherine;  serve  supper,  for 
these  lads  are  half  starved,  and  as  they  eat,  I 
will  give  you  all  the  details." 

"And  you,  Cornille,  have  you  left  yonr  appe- 
tite on  the  quay  ;" 

"  Yes.  indeed  !     The  news  weighs  heavily  on 

my  heart,  and  I  do  not  feci  like  eating  a  morse!.', 

"  Our  lady  preserve  us !  what  is  to  happen  Vt 

cried  the  good  woman,  as   her  anxious  glance 

shot  from  husband  to  children. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Cornille.  "You 
have  heard  that  the  king  of  France, '  and  as  he 


spoke,  the  fisherman  loyally  raised  his  woolen 
cap,  "  has  repurchased  Dunkirk  for  five  millions 
of  francs — " 

"  Certainly  ;  but  that  is  good  news  for  us  all." 
"  At  first  sight,  Catherine,  it  seems  so.    But 
when  one  learns  the  conditions  of  sale,  it  is  any- 
thing but  good  news." 

"  And  what  are  these  conditions  ?" 
"  What  are  they  ?  Why,  every  public  build- 
ing is  to  be  razed  to  the  height  of  the  highest 
dwelling  house.  By  the  great  white  whale,  Dun- 
kirk fisheries,  though  worth  millions  now,  will 
not  then  be  worth  that  morsel  of  barley  crust." 

"  But  liow  will  the  cutting  down  of  the  fort- 
ress do  this  ?  Faith,  I  have  often  thought  that 
it  was  more  cost  than  profit." 

"  No  one  cares  for  the  fortress,  Catherine ;  but 
for  the  church-steeple — the  beacon  by  day  and 
the  directing  light  by  night  for  those  who  enter 
the  port.  No  fisherman  will  dare  venture  out — 
no  coaster  will  dare  venture  in  to  purchase — in 
short,  Dunkirk  is  ruined  !" 

There  was  an  interval  of  gloomy  silence,  but, 
at  length,  Cornille  said  : 

"  Come,  my  boys,  go  to  bed.  You  must  get 
up  early  to-morrow." 

"  And  you,"  said  his  wife,  "  will  you  go  to  bed 
now  also  V 

"  No  !  I  do  not  feel  like  sleeping  now,  and  will 
take  a  smoke ;  but  you  need  not  wait  for  me. 
Let  us  repeat  our  evening  prayer."  And  all 
kneeling,  repeated  together  a  beautiful  canticle, 
for  in  those  days,  the  French  were  a  religious 
people. 

The  lads  were  soon  between  their  coarse 
brown  sheets ;  and  Catherine,  throwing  herself 
upon  the  bed,  apparently  went  to  sleep.  Cor- 
nille sat  for  nearly  an  hour,  silently  watching 
the  circling  smoke  of  his  pipe,  and  then,  with  a 
stealthy  tread,  went  to  the  door.  As  he  shot 
back  the  bolt,  there  was  a  slight  movement  on 
Catherine's  bed,  which  arrested  his  progress,  but 
as  she  did  not  speak,  he  opened  the  door,  closed 
it  gently  behind  him,  and  set  out  for  Dunkirk. 
He  had  not  gone  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
way,  when  he  heard  rapid  footsteps  coming  be- 
hind him.  Was  he  pursued  'i  Did  he  not  know 
that  step  1  Was  it  the  echo  of  his  own  1  No. 
Another  instant  solved  his  doubts,  for  his  wife 
approached  him. 

"  I  knew,"  said  she,  "  that  you  had  concealed 
something  from  me." 

"  My  poor  Catherine,  it  was  that  you  need  not 
be  alarmed.  We  fishermen  have  agreed  to  meet 
to-night  in  the  priest's  garden,  to  see  if  some- 
thing cannot  be  done  to  save  our  beacon-tower. 
But  you  see  that  women  could  do  nothing  at 
such  a  meeting." 

"  Saints  preserve  us !  but  if  you  men  care  so 
much  for  the  steeple,  do  you  suppose  that  we 
women  do  not  care  for  the  church  ?  There  we 
were  married,  there  our  children  were  baptized, 
there  we  joined  in  masses  for  our  deceased  pa- 
rents. 0,  Cornille,  let  the  women  pray  that  the 
church  may  be  spared,  if  nothing  more,  for  fer- 
vent prayer  can  never  injure  any  enterprise." 

"That's  what  I  think,  mother,"  said  a  soft 
voice ;  and  Jean  Bart,  the  youngest  son,  came 
from  behind  a  fi.shflakc.  He  had  followed  his 
mother,  but  feared  his  father's  anger,  and  hid 
himself  until  he  could  see  how  she  was  received. 
"  Another  hand  at  the  oar,"  murmured  the 
fisherman. 

"Don't  send  us  back,"  entreated  both  mother 
and  son. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Cornille,  "  come  along." 
Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  trio  entered  the 
priest's  garden,  where  they  found  about  a  hun- 
dred fishermen,  some  of  them,  like  Bart,  accom- 
panied by  their  families.  All  were  in  groups, 
discussing  the  threatened  demolition  of  their 
church,  and  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the 
oldest  of  the  party,  was  the  venerable  priest. 
When  all  who  were  expected  had  arrived,  he 
stood  upon  a  wheel-barrow,  and  requested  silence. 
Every  head  was  uncovered — every  tongue  was 
.'••.lent. 

"My  children,"  said  the  priest,  "you  asked  me 
to  permit  you  to  assemble  here  to-night,  and  I 
granted  your  request.  Now,  have  any  of  you 
any  project  for  saving  our  dear  city  with  our 
loved  church,  from  the  parting  destruction  of  the 
English  f 

Several  propositions  were  made,  but  the  priest 
shook  his  head  as  he  heard  them.  Each  one 
was  more  impossible  than  was  its  predecessor, 
and  all  were  based  upon  some  act  of  violence 
which  would  have  drawn  the  wrath  of  both  na- 
tions upon  the  city. 

Catherine,  profiting  by  a  moment's  silence, 
addressed  the  priest. 


"  Supposing,  reverend  father,  that  we  women, 
leading  our  children,  go  in  procession  to  see  the 
English  commissioner,  and  implore  him  to  spare 
our  tower  1"' 

"  It  would  be  useless,  my  daughter,  for  Eng- 
land seeks  to  ruin  our  port  that  hers  may  flourish. 
Your  idea  is  hopeless." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  discontent  through 
the  crowd,  and  one  of  the  oldest  fishermen, 
elbowing  his  way  up  to  the  priest,  and  with  a 
countenance  purple  with  rage,  said,  or  rather 
growled  ; 

"  Look  here,  father,  wc  hoped  that  you  would 
head  us  in  saving  our  church  and  tower,  but  you 
appear  disposed  to  throw  cold  water  on  all  our 
projects.  Indeed,  everything  that  is  suggested, 
you  object  too.     I  didn't  expect  it." 

"Master  Perron,  you  have  the  fire  of  youth 
under  the  debilitated  envelope  of  age ;  but  you 
do  not  possess  the  wisdom  which  belongs  to 
your  gray  beard.  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  cold 
water  upon  any  reasonable  project ;  but  those 
suggested  thus  far  are  wholly  impracticable. 
Neither,  my  children,  can  I  suggest  anything 
myself;  and  if  Heaven  does  not  aid  us,  why — " 

"  Our  tower  must  be  demolished,"  murmured 
several  voices. 

"Not  at  all,"  cried  a  slirill,  childish  voice. 

"  Who  spoke  1  WIiiU  boy  is  that  V  said  Cor- 
nille Bart,  in  a  severe  tone. 

"Your  son  Jean,  father;  and  I  think  I  have 
the  idea  which  you  all  seek.  Do  you  care  much 
for  our  cabin  at  the  flakes  V 

"Jean,"  cried  Cornille,  "I  will  thrash  you,  if 
you  say  another  word." 

"  For  pity's  sake,"  said  the  priest,  "  let  the  lad 
speak.  Remember  that  God  has  often  chosen  a 
child  to  deliver  those  whom  he  loves,  and  Jean's 
thoughts  may  be  like  the  pebbles  in  David's 
sling." 

"  Well  then,  Jean,  as  the  priest  wishes  it,  go 
on,  but  speak  quickly.  As  for  our  cottage,  it  is 
all  we  have  to  shelter  us ;  but  I  will  cheerfully 
sacrifice  it,  if  it  will  do  any  good  at  the  present 
critical  moment." 

"  Then,  father,  tear  down  our  cottage  tomor- 
row  night,  and  rebuild  it  before  morning  upon 
the  top  of  the  church  tower.  It  will  then — 
dwelling  house  as  it  is  and  will  be — be  higher 
than  any  other  edifice  in  Dunkirk,  and  the  city 
will  be  saved !" 

A  burst  of  applause,  hushed  by  a  gesture  of 
the  priest,  hailed  this  bright  thought. 

"Silence,  my  children,"  said  he.  "You  see 
now  that  Providence  protects  us.  And  as  for 
you,  my  lad,  you  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter." 

"  It's  not  to  be  praised  that  I  made  the  plan," 
murmured  Jean.  "  But  I  love  Dunkirk,  and  I 
hate  the  English.     There  it  is." 

"  But  you  will  become  famous,  my  boy,  and 
your  mother  will  be  proud  of  you.  Now,  friends, 
shall  we  execute  the  child's  plan  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes.  Once  get  Bart's  cottage  on  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  we  are  safe." 

"  Well,  then,  meet  here  to-morrow  night  at 
sunset,  with  such  tools  and  building  materials 
as  you  can  conceal  under  your  sea-jackets. 
Master  Perron  here  will  act  as  foreman,  and  tell 
each  one  what  to  bring.  And  now  let  us  im- 
plore a  blessing  upon  our  deliberations,  and 
ask  a  continuance  of  Divine  favor  for  tomor- 
row  night's  work." 

The  next  day,  the  priest,  accompanied  by 
Cornille  Bart,  called  upon  Monsieur  Wostyn, 
one  of  the  richest  merchants  and  ship-owners  of 
the  city.  They  found  him  sad  and  thoughtful, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  beacon-tower  would  bo 
the  downfall  of  his  fortune.  But  his  counte- 
nance brightened  up  as  he  heard  the  project  of 
little  Jean  Bart. 

"  Dunkirk  is  s.avcd  !"  he  exclaimed,  clapping 
his  hands  joyfully.  "  And  as  if  to  aid  you  in 
accomplishing  your  task  undiscovered  by  the 
English,  Providence  has  so  ordered  matters  that 
all  the  officers  will  pass  the  night  on  board  of 
the  French  squadron.  As  for  the  soldiers,  a  few 
jugs  of  Dutch  gin  will  quiet  them." 

"  How  V  said  the  priest. 

"  Why,  some  strange  fancy,  as  I  thought, 
prompted  the  Count  d'Estrades  to  offer  a  ball  to 
our  late  enemies,  and  tliey  will  thus  bo  all  out  of 
your  way." 

After  mutual  congratulations,  the  priest  re- 
paired to  the  church,  and  Cornille  Bart  to  his 
cottage,  which  Catherine  was  preparing  to  leave. 
The  family  were  gladly  received  by  the  neigh- 
boring fishermen ;  and  before  night,  the  cabin 
was  entirely  demolished,  and  conveyed,  con- 
cealed under  loads  of  brush-wood,  into  the 
priest's  garden,  wliich  adjoined  the  church. 
Meanwhile,  all  was  in  motion  on  board  of  the 


admiral's  frigate.  The  upper  deck,  covered  by 
thick  awnings,  was  converted  into  a  magnificent 
ball-room.  Flags  of  all  nations  decorated  the 
sides,  while  clusters  of  firearms,  highly  polished, 
chandeliers  and  mirrors,  gave  a  fairy  like  ap- 
pearance to  the  scene.  Below  were  long  supper- 
tables,  spread  with  every  delicacy,  and  a  full 
band  of  martial  music  prompted  the  inspiring 
dance.  The  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  were 
brilliantly  illuminated ;  and,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  there  was  not  a  British  officer  in  Dun- 
kirk by  nine  o'clock.  About  that  time,  too,  va- 
rious landlords  became  very  generous  towards 
the  English  soldiers,  and  even  gave  them  bottles 
of  gin  for  those  of  their  comrades  who  were  on 
guard  at  the  citadel. 

Around  the  church,  all  was  life,  yet  grave-like 
silence  reigned.  Some,  by  the  aid  of  the  booms 
brought  from  their  fishing  boats,  rigged  derricks 
upon  the  broad  platform  of  the  stone  tower; 
others  tempered  the  mortar ;  and  the  old  sanctu- 
ary resembled  an  ant-hill.  The  priest  was  on 
his  knees  before  the  altar,  and  the  women  kept 
watch  and  ward  round  about.  To  cheer  them 
in  their  toil,  came  the  enlivening  strains  of  mu- 
sic from  the  squadron.  Nor  did  they  cease  until 
the  cottage  was  entirely  rebuilt,  a  fire  burned  in 
its  kitchen,  and  Catherine  had  her  coflTee-kettle 
on.  It  was  sunrise,  and  when  the  ropes  and  ac- 
cessories were  taken  down,  and  the  cottage  stood 
there — the  highest  dwelling  house  in  Dunkirk, 
and  liijher  than  any  oilier  building  in  the  city — then 
they  called  out  the  old  priest,  and  the  assem- 
blage, falling  on  their  knees,  sang  the  •'  matin- 
hymn." 

On  board  of  the  flag-ship,  meanwhile,  all  was 
hilarity  and  gaiety,  though,  unlike  every  one 
else,  Monsieur  Wocstyn  appeared  uneasy.  Oc- 
casionally he  would  steal  out  into  the  stern  gal- 
lery (which  all  frigates  then  had),  and  cast  an 
anxious  glance  towards  the  church- tower.  The 
Count  d'Estrades  noticed  that  he  did  not  dance, 
and  after  supper,  he  introduced  him  to  the  Eng- 
lish commissioner. 

"  Neither  of  you  dance,  messieurs,"  said  the 
count ;  "  and  you  may  hkc  a  game  of  cards, 
chess,  or  dominoes." 

Both  bowed  assent. 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?  Chess  f  said  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

Woestyn  said  yes,  though  it  was  with  difficul- 
ty that  he  cpuld  bring  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
game,  and  he  consequently  lost  several  times. 
His  antagonist  became  elated  with  success,  and, 
just  as  daylight  shone  in  through  the  flags,  he 
made  a  bold  move,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  boastful 
tone: 

"Ha,  ha!  your  castle  is  in  danger,  and  I  fear 
it  will  fare  no  better  than  your  old  church- 
tower.  'Tis  a  pity,  by  the  way,  that  I  must  have 
that  tower  pulled  down  to-day." 

At  that  moment,  the  almost  despairing  mer- 
chant heard  the  hymn  of  praise,  and  he  knew 
that  all  was  safe.  Rising  from  the  table,  he 
went  out  into  the  stern  gallery,  and  requested 
his  opponent  to  follow  him.  They  found  the 
Count  d'Estrades  already  there,  and  the  poop  of 
the  vessel  was  lined  with  curious  observers — 
French  and  English.  Plainly  visible,  in  the 
glowing  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  was  Bart's  cot- 
tage, and  through  the  open  door  all  could  see 
the  honest  fisherman  and  h's  family  quietly  eat- 
ing breakfast.  From  the  chimney  waved  a 
French  flag. 

"  Check  to  your  move  !"  said  Woestyn,  to  the 
English  commissioner,  significantly  pointing  to 
the  cotta,e.  "Behold  the  highest  dwelling 
house  in  all  Dunkirk,  nor  is  there  even  a  wea- 
ther-vane above  its  level !" 

"I  give  up  the  game  !"  said  the  Englishman, 
good  naturedly.  Then,  turning  towards  the 
count,  he  continued  :  "  We  may  contend  with 
you  upon  the  battle-field,  but  when  wit  and  in- 
vention are  at  stake,  we  surrender.  Gentlemen, 
we  will  evacuate  the  city  to-day !" 


Such  is  the  legend  related  at  Dunkirk ;  and  a 
small  cottage  is  still  carefully  kept  upon  the  top 
of  a  massive  watch-tower,  which  serves  as  a  bea- 
con to  the  flourishing  commerce  of  the  city. 
As  to  the  naval  exploits  of  Jean  Bart,  they  fill 
many  a  glowing  page  of  French  history,  and 
show  that  he  always  retained  his  early  antipathy 
to  his  English  neighbors.  The  prediction  of  the 
old  priest  was  fulfilled. 


-If  tlioro  be  fi  Iiunmn  tear 


Kroin  passion's  dro.ss  refined  Jind  clear, 
'T  is  that  by  loving  father  shed 
Upon  a  dutvous  Uuufihter's  head. 

Hcott'i  Lailij  of  the  Lake. 
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AVHICH  18  THE  HAPPIE&T  SEASON! 

At  a,  festal  party  of  old  and  young,  the  (juos- 
tion  was  asked,  "  Which  season  of  life  is  the 
most  happy?"  After  being  freely  discussed  by 
the  guests,  it  was  referred  for  answer  to  the  host, 
upon  whom  was  the  burden  of  fourscore  years. 
He  asked  if  they  had  noticed  a  grove  of  trees 
before  the  dwelling,  and  said  :  '•  When  the  spring 
comes,  and  in  the  soft  air  the  buds  are  breaking 
on  the  trees,  and  ih'j  are  covered  with  blossoms, 
I  think  IIoic  heauliful  is  sprinij  !  And  when  the 
summer  comes  and  covers  the  trees  with  its 
heavy  fjliage,  and  singing  birds  are  among  the 
branches,  I  think,  How  beautiful  is  summer! 
When  autumn  loads  tbem  with  golden  fruit, 
and  their  leaves  bear  the  gorgeous  tint  of  frost, 
I  think,  Ifow  heauliful  is  autumn  !  And  when  it 
is  sere  winter,  an<l  there  is  neither  foliage  nor 
fruit,  then  I  look  through  the  leafless  branches, 
as  I  never  could  till  now,  and  see  the  stars 
shine." 

A  PASSING  THOUGHT. 

Ilothschild  is  forced  to  content  himself  with 
the  same  sky  as  the  poor  newspaper  writer,  and 
the  great  banker  cannot  order  a  private  sunset, 
or  add  one  ray  to  the  magnificence  of  night. 
The  same  air  swells  all  lungs.  Each  one  pos- 
sesses, really,  only  his  own  thoughts  and  his  own 
sen.scs,  soul  and  body — these  are  the  property 
which  a  man  owns.  All  that  is  valuable  is  to  be 
>.id  for  nothing  in  this  world.  Genius,  beauty  and 
love  are  not  bought  and  sold.  You  may  buy  a 
rich  bracelet,  but  not  a  well  turned  arm  to  wear 
it — a  pearl  necklace,  but  not  a  pretty  throat  with 
which  it  shall  vie.  The  richest  banker  on  earth 
would  vainly  offer  a  fortune  to  be  able  to  write 
a  verse  like  Byron.  One  comes  into  the  world 
naked  and  goes  out  naked  ;  the  difference  in  the 
fineness  of  a  bit  of  linen  for  a  shroud  is  not  much. 
Man  is  a  handful  of  clay,  which  turns  quickly 
back  again  into  dust. 


VHBV  FI»E. 

A  young  lady,  resident  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  re- 
cently received  from  a  relative,  in  California,  by 
letter,  a  gold  watch  and  two  gold  chains.  The 
package  did  not  weigh  an  ounce  and  a  half 
The  watch  is  a  perfect  gem.  It  is  a  Geneva 
lever,  full  jewelled,  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
dime,  and  keeps  admirable  time.  One  of  the 
chains  was  of  gold  and  agate  very  beautiful,  and 
the  other  was  of  the  finest  California  gold,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  Such  a  letter 
is  worth  the  postage,  at  least. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A  cultivator  of  fruit,  whose  good  example  is 
referred  to  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  keeps  a  circle  of  several  feet 
around  the  roots  of  every  tree  clear  of  grass, 
and  enriches  it  with  chip  manure,  bones,  ashes 
and  several  other  kinds  of  fertilizing  substances. 
He  has  very  large  crops  of  most  excellent  fruit, 
which,  he  states,  bring  him  more  money  than 
any  of  the  neighboring  farmers  obtain  from  all 
their  crops. 


<  ^  •  ^  > 


Reading  and  Thinking. — It  is  not  hasty 
reading,  but  seriously  meditating  upon  holy  and 
heavenly  truths,  that  makes  them  prove  sweet  and 
profitable  to  the  soul.  It  is  not  the  bee's  touch- 
ing of  the  flowers  that  gathers  honey,  but  her 
abiding  for  a  time  upon  them  and  drawing  out 
the  sweet.  It  is  not  he  that  reads  most,  but  he 
that  meditates  most,  that  will  prove  to  be  the 
best  Christian. 


SnGGESTiON. — It  is  proposed  to  make  a  law 
to  restrain  the  sale  and  use  of  camphene  and 
other  burning  fluids.  If  people  would  exercise 
a  little  prudence  and  common  sense,  much  of  the 
danger  in  their  use  would  be  avoided.  Persons 
must  expect  that  when  they  put  powder  on  a 
live  coal  it  will  burn. 


Expressive. — The  English  historian,  Allison, 
relating  Washington's  retirement  into  private 
life,  holds  this  language : — "  He  bequeathed  to 
his  countrymen  an  address,  to  which  there  is  no 
composition  of  uninspired  wisdom  which  can 
bear  comparison." 


Clergy  in  the  Ccstom-House. — The  Rev. 
Mr.  Alford  has  been  appointed  Inspector  and 
Chaplain  in  the  Custom-House.  He  lately  left 
the  pulpit  to  improve  his  health. 


Religious  Worship  in  San  Francisco. — 
There  are  now  twelve  places  of  religious  worship 
in  San  Francisco. 


tUansibc   <Batl)£rings. 

The  small-pox  prevails  at  Litchfield,  Ct. 

Gold  has  lately  been  found  in  the  Gila  river. 

The  average  cost  of  telegraph  lines  is  $200  a 
mile. 

The  Maine  liquor  law  has  passed  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A  S.'JOO  Homestead  Exemption  Law  has  been 
passed  in  Tennessee. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  about  to  be  com- 
menced at  Cumberland,  Md. 

Si,\  different  railroad  bills  have  been  engrossed 
in  the  Senate  of  Texas. 

A  fine  quality  of  coal  has  been  found  75  miles 
up  the  Minesota  river. 

The  receipts  of  gold  at  the  Philadelphia  mint, 
since  January,  have  been  $11,061,900. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States 
has  increased,  since  the  last  census,  711,085. 

The  lowest  bid  for  the  present  census  job  is 
S;»00,000.     The  liighest,  5?l,:iOO,000. 

There  are  four  daily  German  newspapers  in 
New  York,  six  weekly,  and  one  semi-weekly. 

The  number  of  French  emigrants  that  arrived 
at  New  York  last  year  was  00(14. 

It  cost  something  more  than  three  millions  of 
dollars  to  govern  the  city  of  New  York  last  year. 

D.  H.  Blake  has  been  arrested  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  for  kidnapping  a  slave  at  Augusta,  Ga. 

By  the  explosion  of  the  Mary  Kingsland,  at 
New  Orleans,  five  persons  were  killed. 

Steamship  Yacht  has  been  sold  at  New  Orleans 
for  $40,000,  and  steamship  Fanny  for  $30,000. 

The  Western  papers  say,  that  the  grain  crops 
look  bad  in  some  places  since  the  disappearance 
of  the  snow. 

Mrs.  Mowatt  has  not  been  able  to  sit  up  since 
her  accident,  and  it  will  be  long  before  she  will 
be  able  to  resume  her  profession. 

The  last  way  of  vending  liquor  in  Maine,  is 
by  saturating  a  sponge  wiih  the  forbidden  drink, 
and  charging  sixpence  jier  suck. 

The  trea^ure^  of  Texas  is  now  paying  the 
claims  upon  the  State,  either  in  gold  or  United 
States  bonds,  at  3  per  cent,  premium. 

It  is  said  that  157,000  bushels  of  coal  were 
sunk  by  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
Onio  river. 

There  are  298  orphans  now  registered  in  Gi- 
rard  College.  The  institution  is  reported  to  be 
in  a  highly  prosperous  and  excellent  condition. 

As  the  wife  of  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Roberts  was 
filling  a  fluid  lamp,  while  liglited,  it  exploded  in 
her  hands,  burning  her  dangerously. 

The  number  of  towns  and  cities  in  New 
Hampshire  is  230.  The  whole  number  of  repre- 
sentatives last  year  was  282. 

Arkansas  is  said  to  be  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  where  the  mineral  called  lapis  lazuli  is 
found.    It  is  worth  four  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

Robberies  of  the  most  alarming  character  and 
extensive  Indian  depredations  were  occurring  in 
Mexico,  at  the  latest  dates. 

Newell  Johnson,  of  Shrewsbury,  Vt.,  aged  22 
years,  committed  suicide  in  a  temporary  fit  ot 
insanity;  he  had  for  some  lime  been  ill. 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Improvements,  in 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  report  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $4,362,000. 

Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  dol- 
lars and  fifty  nine  cents  have  been  raised  in  Geor- 
gia for  the  Washington  monument. 

The  receipts  for  licenses  in  New  York  last 
month  amounted  to  $814  75,  including  S136  25 
for  fines  of  hackmcn,  stage  drivers  and  cabmen. 

During  the  past  winter,  4877  loads  of  wood, 
and  $1400  in  money,  were  distributed  among 
7000  destitute  persons  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Clay  has  again  relapsed  into  a  condition 
of  serious  prostration,  and  his  case  is  now  worse 
than  ever. 

Messrs.  W.  Corbyn  and  John  Buckland  have 
taken  "  Brougham's  Lyceum,"  for  the  summer 
season. 

The  Ledger  gives  the  assessed  value  of  pro- 
pfrty  in  Philadelphia  city  and  county.  The 
aggiegate  of  real  and  personal  property  is 
$142,726,572. 

The  slave  trade  is  still  carried  on  at  a  fearful 
rate  in  Cuba.  Two  vessels  recently  brought  up- 
wards of  1400  slaves  to  different  points  of  the 
island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldschniidt  will  give  three 
concerts  in  New  York,  during  the  latter  part  of 
April,  and  sail  in  the  Atlantic  for  Europe  early 
in  May. 

Over  $300  have  been  subscribed  for  the  widow 
of  Mr.  John  Hall,  who  was  killed  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Temple  fire.  Mayor  Seaver  will  receive 
contributions. 

California  is  equal  in  size  to  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen such  States  as  Maryland,  and  four  or  five 
such  as  Pennsylvania  ;  but  the  whole  population 
is  only  equal  to  oneh.alf  of  Philadelphia. 

A  newspaper  is  a  law-book  for  the  indolent,  a 
sermon  for  the  thongbtless,  a  library  for  the  poor. 
It  may  stimulate  the  most  indifferent,  it  may  in- 
struct the  most  profound. 

The  Xcw  York  papers  speak  in  severe  though 
just  terms  of  condemnation  against  the  prevailing 
practice  of  erecting  cheap  and  insecure  buildings. 
The  authorities  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter, 
determined  to  punish  the  guilty  party. 


Joreign   iHisccllang. 

Paris  has  twenty  theatres. 

England  imports  from  the  continent  a  hun- 
dred thousand  eggs  annually. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  in  London,  is  to  have 
a  set  of  fifteen  bells  in  its  steeple. 

By  the  dissolution  of  the  French  National 
Guard,  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
muskets  have  been  returned  to  the  imperial 
arsenal. 

The  potato  crop  in  Limerick,  Clare  and  Tip- 
perary  is  already  planted,  an  immense  quantity 
of  grass  land  having  been  turned  up  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal  announces 
that  orders  will  soon  be  issued  for  the  release  of 
the  Irish  exiles,  on  condition  that  they  do  not 
return  to  the  British  islands. 

It  is  reported  that  the  New  York  Tribune  has 
been  probiliited  from  entering  France,  on  ac- 
count of  its  comments  on  Louis  Napoleon  and 
European  polities. 

The  number  of  American  vessels  which  ar- 
rived at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  1851,  was  sixty- 
three — tonnage,  24,892.  Seamen  in  American 
vessels,  6G3  ;  foreign,  427. 

Thousands  of  olive  trees  were  torn  up,  the 
lemon  and  orange  trees  seriously  injured,  and  a 
church  steeple  thrown  down,  in  Corfu,  by  whirl- 
winds and  water-spouts  late  in  February. 

The  king  of  Siam  has  allowed  not  only  full 
toleration  to  all  reli^jions,  but  has  permitted  free 
access  by  the  missionary  to  every  part  of  the 
empire,  whose  labors  are  unrestricted. 

There  has  been  something  like  a  rebellion  in 
the  Portuguese  territory  of  Goa,  occasioned,  it 
is  said,  by  resistance  to  some  unpopular  taxes 
lately  imposed  by  the  governor. 

In  1688,  there  was  cast  in  France  an  enor- 
mous bomb,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  and  capable  of  containing  7000 
or  8000  pounds  of  powder. 

A  Danish  paper  publishes  a  remarkable  arti- 
cle proposing  that  an  English  prince,  a  younger 
son  of  Queen  Victoria,  be  selected  to  inherit  the 
crown  of  Denmark. 

A  letter  from  Constantinople  says  that  Aus- 
tria is  reported  to  have  demanded  from  the  Porte 
a  cession  of  territory,  as  indemnity  for  injury 
sustained  tlirough  the  assistance  given  to  Hun- 
garians during  the  late  war. 

The  London  Times  says  it  has  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  arrested 
in  France  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  it  was 
assured  by  the  best  authorities,  speaking  on  suf- 
ficient evidence,  that  the  number  reaches  one 
million. 


iSaulis  of  ®olb. 


All  things  are  soon  prepared  in  a  well- 
ordered  house. 

Life  abounds  in  cases  of  brilliant  results 

to  generous  policy. 

Evil  men  speak  as  they  wish  rather  than 

what  they  know. 

Happiness  is  promised  not  to  the  learned, 

but  to  the  good. 

He  that  would  enjoy  the  fruit,  must  not 

gather  the  fiower. 

Good  spirits  are  often  taken  for  good  na- 
ture, yet  nothing  differs  more. 

The  thinking  man  has  wings ;  the  acting 

man  has  only  feet  and  hands. 

Love  is  a  key  with  which  woman  can  un- 
lock the  heart  of  man. 

The  purest  joy  that  we  can  experience  in 

one  we  love,  is  to  see  that  person  a  source  of 
happiness  to  others. 

Forget  injuries  and  remember  benefits  ;  if 

you  grant  a  favor,  forget  it;  if  you  receive  one, 
remember  it. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right ; 

nothing  which  reason  condemns  can  be  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind. 

The  public  is  a  body  very  much  like  that 

which  assembles  round  a  dinner-table,  and  the 
wise  host  will  cater  for  all. 

When  minds  are  not  in  unison,  the  words 

of  love  itself  are  but  the  rattling  of  the  chain 
that  tells  the  victim  it  is  bound. 

Power  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the 

will ;  the  generality  of  men  begin  by  willing, 
and  act  afterwards  as  they  can. 

1  have  cleaned  my  mirror,  and.  fixing  my 

eyes  on  it.  I  perceive  so  many  defects  in  myself, 
that  I  easily  forgive  those  of  others. 

We  must  not   always  speak   all  that  we 

know — that  M'ere  mere  folly ;  but  what  a  man 
says  should  be  what  he  thinks,  otherwise  it  is 
knavery. 

A  modern  writer  sensibly  remarks,  that 

many  f:imilies  have  owed  their  prosperity  full  as 
much  to  the  propriety  of  female  management,  as 
to  the  knowledge  and  activity  of  the  father. 

The  true  felicity  of  life  is  to  be  free  from 

anxiety,  to  understand  our  duties  towards  God 
and  man,  and  to  enjoy  the  present  without  too 
much  concern  about  the  future. 

Look    at   the   beautiful  .^tar,  the  first  and 

the  brightest.  I  have  often  thought  it  was  like 
the  promise  of  life  beyond  tlie  tomb — a  pledge 
to  u<,  that,  in  the  depths  of  midnight,  the  earth 
shall  hare  a  light,  unquenchable,  from  heaven. 


loker'a  ©lio. 


We  wonder  if  anybody  ever  picked  up  a  tear 
that  was  dropped  1 

Why  are  persons  bom  blind  unfit  to  be  car- 
penters ?     Because  they  never  saw. 

Why  is  the  inside  of  everything  unintelligi- 
ble ?     Because  we  can't  make  it  out. 

The  man  who  ate  his  dinner  with  the  fork  of 
a  river,  has  been  trying  to  spin  a  mountain  top. 

An  India  rubber  omnibus  is  about  being  in- 
vented, which,  when  jam  full,  will  hold  a  couple 
more. 

An  editor  out  West  says  if  "  time  is  money," 
he  is  willing  to  exchange  a  little  of  his,  for  the 
"  hard." 

Why  is  an  errand-boy  like  an  old  horse  put 
up  at  auction  ?  Because  he'll  go  for  what  he'll 
fetch. 

Why  is  a  person  approaching  a  candle  like  a 
man  getting  off  his  horse  !  Because  he  is  going 
to  a- light. 

The  youth  that  once  acted  as  lover  to  "  Araby's 
daughter,"  now  tends  a  switch  on  the  Tillytud- 
lum  railroad. 

Why  is  a  woman's  tongue  like  a  planet  ?  Be- 
cause nothing  short  of  the  power  that  created  it 
is  able  to  stoj)  it. 

If  "  money  makes  the  mare  go,"  what  a  fdst 
travelling  old  jade  John  Jacob  Astor's  mare 
must  have  been — if  he  had  one. 

To  prevent  the  risimj  of  flour,  the  authorities 
of  Maine  have  prohibited  the  manufacture  of 
yeast,     (ireat  place — next  to  California. 

"Although  I  never  drink,  I  think  I'm  'taking 
a  drop'  now,'  as  the  temperance  man  said  when 
he  fell  out  of  a  third  story  window. 

''  1  know  by  a  little  what  a  great  deal  means," 
as  the  gander  said  when  he  saw  the  tip  of  a  fox's 
tail  sticking  out  of  a  hollow  tree. 

Why  is  a  hyena,  in  full  gallop,  like  the  mana- 
ger who  refused  to  produce  my  last  tragedy? 
Because  he's  a  fast  hideous  (fastidious)  beast. 

Jerrold  says,  that  young  boys  who  marry  old 
maids,  "'  gather,  in  the  spring  of  life,  the  golden 
fruits  of  autumn."  A  werry  nice  sentiment,  but 
not  all  likely  to  take. 

There  is  a  young  lady  up  town  who  says  that 
if  a  cartwheel  has  nine  fellows  attached  to  it, 
it's  a  pity  that  a  woman  like  her  can't  have  one. 
Simple  girl,  that. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  physicians,  a  patient 
will  recover  if  he  don't  die;  while  his  disease 
may  be  considered  mortal  if  it  only  terminates 
with  his  life.  Those  who  take  rhubarb,  will 
please  notice. 

•'  Why  is  the  letter  d  like  a  ring  ?"  asked  a 
young  lady  of  her  lover,  who  was  as  dull  as  the 
generality  of  his  sex  in  such  a  situation.  "Be- 
cause," added  the  damsel,  with  a  modest  look, 
"  because  u-e  can't  be  wvd  without  it." 

A  jury  who  had  been  directed  to  bring  in  a 
prisoner  guilty  upon  his  own  confession  and 
plea,  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  offered 
as  a  reason,  that  they  knew  him  to  be  such  a  liar 
that  they  could  not  believe  him. 

A  western  editor,  in  speaking  of  a  cotempo- 
rary  who  is  down  with  the  "  fever  and  shakes," 
says  the  doctors  have  given  him  up,"  which  is 
just  what  his  bail  did  two  years  ago,  when  he 
was  indicted  for  horse-stealing.  Singular  coin- 
cidence, isn't  it  ? 
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THE  STAR  SCENE 

IN   THE    ENCHANTED    HARP. 

Week  before  last  we  presented 
on  the  first  page  of  the  rictorial 
a  fine  engraving  of  the  princi- 
pal scene  in  the  play  of  the 
Enchanted  Harp,  now  perform- 
ing at  the  Boston  Museum.  The 
scene  given  herewith  is  known 
as  the  star  sc.Tie,  and  illustrates 
a  very  important  part  of  the  plot 
in  the  play.  It  is  that  where 
the  good  Genius  of  the  Harp 
(Miss  Cutler)  appears  to  Koran 
(Mr.  Keach,  a  likeness  of  whom 
is  given  below  in  character),  in  a 
dream,  apparently  bursting  forth 
from  a  star  in  the  sky  to  his 
entranced  vision,  and  so  en- 
couraging him  that  he  resolves 
to  dare  all  danger,  relying  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  harp  as  his 
good  genius  and  protector.  The 
scene  as  sketched  by  our  artist  is 
as  it  appears  at  the  moment 
when  the  good  spirit  is  impart- 
ing her  words  of  hope  and  good 
cheer  to  the  nobly  born  but  long 
lost  Koran,  and  is  managed 
■with  the  mechanical  skill  and 
excellence  of  effect  that  charac- 
terises all  scenic  business  at  this 
establishment.  It  is  literally  the 
star  scene  of  the  piece,  and  never 
fails  to  bring  down  the  house  in 
raptures  of  applause.  The  vis- 
ion of  the  Peruvian  hunter, 
which  our  scene  presents,  is  a 
brilliant  appearance  of  the  fairy 
of  the  harp  and  her  mortal 
friend.  The  stage  is  enveloped 
in  clouds,  which  divide,  and  dis- 
cover the  genius  of  the  harp, 
and  princess  Runac  in  a  sun  of 
glory,  and  the  following  prophe- 
cy is  announced. 

Koran,  the  obscure  and  lowly  bred. 
The  path  of  glory  thou  shalt  tread. 
The  unequal  combat  bravely  dare. 
Thy  brij^ht  reward,  a  Princepa  fair  ; 
Dispel  all  thoughts  of  doubt  and  fear, 
Thy  (luardian  (ienius  will  be  near  ; 
The  Enchanted  Harp  such  powers  can 

dispense. 
To  lock  in  magic  plumber  every  sense. 
***** 

The  Fairy  of  the  Harp  thy  course  shall 

guard. 
Honor  thy  aim— and  Love  thy  bright 

reward. 


Below  we  present  three  pic- 
tures of  the  three  principal  char- 
acters in  the  play,  Mr.  Warren, 
Mad.  Radynski,  and  Mr.  Keaeh. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
that  they  do  full  justice  to  the 
parts  assigned  them ;  they  always  do  so.     Mad. 
Radynski  as  princess,  who  is  the  promised  bride 
to  Koran,  provided  he  encounters  successfully 
the  common  enemy  and  conquers  him,  in  spite 
of    the    magic   that  screens    him    from  mortal 
power,  adds  great  interest  to  the  part  by  the 
very   sweet   vocal  powers  she  possesses.     This 
lady  made  her  debut  at  the  Museum  during  the 
past  season,  and  has  gradually  grown  better  as 
she  has  become  more  aufait  in  stage  effect.   Mr. 
Warren,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  very  best 
comedians  now  known  to  the  stage,  needs  no 
eulogium  from  us.     The  inimitable  drollery  that 
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STAR  SCENE,  IN  THE  PLAT  OP  THE  "ENCHANTED  HARP.' 


he  invariably  imparts  to  his  character  is  a  source 
of  never  failing  mirth  to  the  audience,  with  whom 
he  is  an  immense  favorite,  and  justly  so,  for  in 
private  his  personal  popularity  is  scarcely  less 
extended  than  the  appreciation  which  he  receives 
as  it  regards  his  public  and  professional  career. 
If  any  one  desires  a  remedy  for  the  blues,  let  him 
witness  Warren  in  Poor  Pillacoddy,  Box  and 
Co.x,  or  Slasher  and  Crasher,  or  any  similar 
pieces  that  will  give  play  to  his  endless  fund  of 
mirth  provoking  power  often  roguishly  used 
on  his  fellow-actors,  as  a  sort  of  "  aside,"  and 
with   most  telling  effect.     Warren   in   short  is 


one  of  the  main  spokes  of  the  Museum  and 
could  hardly  be  spared.  Mr.  Keach  is  as  usual 
all  impregnated  with  the  part  he  assumes.  He 
is  a  gentlemanly  and  good  actor,  always  per- 
fect in  his  part,  and  often  throwing  forth  some 
excellent  points  in  declamation  and  conception. 
He  has  hterally  been  brought  up  upon  the  Boston 
stage,  and  served  a  long  apprenticeship  on  the 
boards  of  the  National,  under  Pelby.  His  figure 
is  slight  but  good,  and  in  many  characters  wo 
consider  him  excellent.  In  the  Enchanted  Harp 
he  has  the  character  of  the  hero  of  the  piece, 
and  acquits  himself  with  credit. 


WATERIRIG    PLACE. 

On  our  way  we  visited  Wak- 
arewarewa  Hot-springs,  by  far 
the  finest  at  Rotorua,  about 
seven  miles  from  Mr.  Chap- 
man's, and  about  three  from 
Ohinemutu.  Here  are  to  be 
seen  all  the  varieties  of  Ngawha 
(hot  springs  )  They  are  mud 
cauldrons,  black,  blue,  gray, 
green,  yellow,  and  red,  the  very 
emblem  of  laziness ;  a  faint 
stream  rises  from  them,  and  ever 
and  anon  a  solitary  bubble  of 
gas  disengages  itself  slowly  from 
the  surface,  which  then  returns 
to  its  usual  dulness.  Close  by 
the  side  of  these,  and  in  strong 
contrast,  are  the  clear  pools  of 
boiling  water,  of  great  depth, 
and  of  bright  azure,  enclosed  in 
precipitous  walls  of  sulphurous 
formation  :  from  some  of  these, 
hot  streams  flow  down,  which 
are  guided  by  the  natives 
either  in  artificial  baths  or  into 
natural  hollows  of  the  rock  ;  the 
supply  of  hot  water  being  regu- 
lated so  as  to  keep  the  bath  at 
the  right  temperature.  Among 
these  cauldrons  and  pools,  a 
strong  and  rapid  stream  of  cold 
water  rushes  down,  in  some 
places  not  a  yard  from  the  spot 
at  which  the  natives  are  sitting 
up  to  their  breasts  in  hot  water, 
shelling  Tawa  berries,  or  peeling 
potatoes,  or,  failing  in  the  seem- 
ployments,  enjoying  their  usual 
resource  of  smoking. 

But  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
springs  are  the  boiling  jets, 
which  are  thrown  up  to  the 
height  of  many  feet  from  a  nar- 
row orifice  in  the  top  of  an  ir- 
regular cone,  formed  of  the  mat- 
ter held  in  solution  by  the  water, 
which  is  deposited  as  it  cools, 
and  forms  a  substance  of  a  pink- 
ish white  color,  sometimes  also 
tinged  with  yellow  by  crystals 
of  sulphur.  It  is  perfectly  safe 
to  stand  upon  the  tops  of  these 
cones,  to  the  windward  of  the 
spout ;  and  from  that  position  it 
'  is  grand,  first,  to  hear  the  roar- 

ing and  boiling  of  the  cauldron, 
and  then  see  the  jet  spring  up 
into   the   air,    shivered    by   the 
force  of  its   projection  into  sil- 
very foam,   accompanied  by  a 
volume   of  white  steam.     The 
hot  water,  in  its  descent,  trickles 
down  the  sides  of  the  crater,  and 
falls  into  several  natural  baths 
of  most  agreeable  temperature,  formed  in  the 
pure  and  white  substance  of  the  cone,  and  lined 
with  the  same.     Here  the  traveller  may  lie  at  his 
ease,  and  watch  the  bursting  of  the  boiling  foun- 
tain above  him ;  but,  if  the  wind  should  happen 
to    change,   he   must   shift  his  position,  or  his 
place  will  soon  be  too  hot  for  him.     A  small  na- 
tive village  is  here,  with  the  usual  appurtenances 
of  a  native  steam  kitchen  at  the  Hot-springs — 
where  native  ovens  are  always  in  readiness,  and 
holes  of  boiling  water,  in  which  fish  and  pota- 
toes can  speedily  be  cooked. — Bishop  Selwt/n's 
Travels  in  New  Zealand. 
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A  GRAPHIC  STORY  OF  THE  WANDERING  CALLEES. 
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THE 


THE  GIPSIES   OF  FOREST  HILL. 


k  mEimm  m  wm  liSL 


BY  DR.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER   I. 

IlEPSBT       HERNE — CORA  —  GLENBIIRN  —  JACK 
LTND. 

It  was  long  ago,  in  the  olden  time,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  England  con- 
tained but  one-third  of  its  present  population. 
It  prided  itself  upon  its  extensive  forests,  its 
fen  and  moorland,  its  arable  grounds.  The 
gipsy  spread  his  tent,  and  the  moss  trooper  slept 
quietly  in  his  blanket  upon  the  heath,  and  in  the 
oaken  wood  where  great  cities  now  stand,  and 
where  the  wheat  and  the  maize  now  flourish. 
Glorious  days  were  those  for  the  outlaw,  and  the 
tramper.  The  reins  of  justice  were  held  with  a 
feeble  hand.  The  roads  were  intolerably  bad  ; 
travelling  was  a  slow  and  difficult  matter,  and 
vagrants  and  vagabonds,  who  trusted  to  the 
fleetness  of  their  feet,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
country,  had  but  little  to  fear.  It  is  true  that 
offenders  were  often  severely  and  even  cruelly 
handled  when  caught ;  but  to  catch  them  was 
not  an  easy  thing.  Lords  and  noble  country 
gentlemen  dwelt  in  fortified  castles,  and  endeav- 
ored to  mete  out  justice  to  those  within  their 
jurisdiction.  In  this  they  sometimes  succeeded, 
but  oftener  failed.  In  many  instances  the  power- 
ful lord  was  but  a  rustic  clown,  rude  and  unpol- 
ished ;  and  it  was  often  the  case  that  his  depend- 
ents were  governed  with  all  the  rigor  of  a  com- 
plete despotism. 

The  scenes  of  our  story  are  laid  near  Canter- 
bury, in  the  county  of  Kent.  With  these  few 
prefatory  remarks,  we  will  proceed. 

It  was  the  pleasant  month  of  June.  The  oak 
had  just  put  forth  its  foliage,  the  spreading 
beach  and  the  tough  ash  had  budded  ;  the  white 
thorn  had  blossomed,  and  the  holly  grew  by  the 
green  hedgerows.  The  heath  flower  was  seen 
on  the  mossy  moor :  and  the  verdant  grasses 
were  luxuriating  in  the  dank  bogs  and  meadows. 
The  elder-bush  and  the  hazel  grew  rank  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams  and  rivulets,  and  the  cress 
crept  along  the  beds  of  running  brooks  and 
stagnant  waters. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  his  beams 
lay  along  the  branches  of  the  trees  at  Forest 
Hill,  gilding  them  with  a  fiery  glow.  The  gen- 
tle winds  that  toyed  with  the  green  leaves  were 
fragrant  with  the  breath  of  nature,  breathed 
from  sweet  flowers,  odorous  herbs  and  grasses. 
Two  persons  stood  near  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Both  were  females.  The  eldest  was  a  tall,  dark 
woman,  clad  in  a  fantastic  manner.  Her  hair 
was  coarse,  long  and  black,  and  flowed  unre- 
.strained  by  comb  or  band ;  it  fell  about  her  neck 
and  shoulders  in  heavy  masses.  Her  face  was 
wrinkled  and  swarthy.  Her  nose  was  sharp, 
pinched,  and  long.  Her  cheek  bones  were  high 
and  regular — her  eyes  small,  black  and  piercing. 
When  excited,  they  had  the  appearance  of  emit- 
ting flashes  of  light.  Her  mouth  was  large,  and 
drawn  down  at  the  angles,  while  the  lips  were 
ihin,  and  she  had  a  habit  of  compressing  them, 
especially  when  looking  fixedly  at  one.  Her 
figure  was  gaunt  and  bony,  her  fingers  and  arms 
long  and  skinny.  She  was  clad  in  garments  of 
various  colors,  some  of  them  being  very  bright 
and  others  very  dingy  and  faded.  A  yellow 
handkerchief  was  tied  about  her  head,  and  a 
ragged  remnant  of  a  thin  shawl  tlirown  in  a 
curious  manner  over  her  shoulders.  A  plaid 
skirt,  six  inches  too  short,  completed  her  dress. 

The  companion  of  this  woman  was  in  every 
respect  unlike  her.  Instead  of  age,  ugliness, 
and  wrinkles,  she  had  youth,  beauty  and  fair- 
nes*.     Instead  of  a  figure  tall,  thin,  and  angular. 


she  had  a  form  of  graceful  proportions,  symmet- 
rical, rounded,  and  faultless.  Instead  of  the  re- 
pulsiveness  which  characterized  the  hag,  she  had 
that  peculiar  attractiveness  calculated  to  inspire 
interest  at  the  first  glance.  Her  eyes  were  dark 
as  the  wild  looking  woman's ;  but  they  shot 
forth  no  malignant  fires  ;  they  were  mild  and 
sweet  in  their  expression.  Her  mouth  was 
small,  and  a  model  of  classic  perfection. 

The  swarthy  hag  turned  sharply  to  the  young 
girl.  She  fixed  her  fierce  eyes  upon  her  and 
scowled  angrily. 

'•  You  are  as  faint  and  timid,"  she  exclaimed, 
shaking  her  finger  threateningly,  "  as  jou  are 
smoothfaced  and  fair.  You  are  no  gipsy  at 
heart.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  pure  Kommany 
blood  in  your  veins.  At  your  age  I  was  as  bold 
as  the  boldest.  I  could  get  my  own  livingi 
which  you  cannot.  I  could  tell  the  ventura  ;  I 
could  cheat  and  (,,.eal ;  I  could  scatter  the  deadly 
drao  in  the  manget    of  the  Tororo  cattle." 

The  girl  shuddered,  but  dared  not  stir. 

"  But  why  should  you  do  such  things,  mother  V 
she  ventured  to  reply.  "  Could  you  not  have 
gained  a  living  in  some  other  way  ?" 

"  A  living  in  some  other  way  !  ha !  ha !" 
screamed  the  hag,  striking  her  stick  spitefully 
upon  the  ground.  "  Ilepsey  Heme  get  a  living 
in  some  other  way !  Girl,  you  will  provoke  me 
to  beat  you.  How  should  a  gipsy  live,  if  not  by 
lying,  cheating,  and  thieving '?  Where  would 
the  laws  of  the  Callees  be,  and  what  would  they 
be  good  for,  if  we  did  not  Iiokaivar  and  chore? 
(cheat  and  teal).  It  is  bred  in  the  blood  and  in 
the  bone  ;  it  is  a  part  of  our  nature.  But  you 
will  never  comprehend  it,  and  learn  to  love  it. 
You  are  a  poor,  weak  fool,  and  no  better  than  a 
gentile.  I  never  can  teach  you  the  tricks  of  our 
people.     I  hate  you  with  an  intense  liatred." 

"  Say  not  the  cruel  words !"  cried  the  girl, 
falling  upon  her  knees  before  the  hag.  "Let 
your  heart  relent ;  let  some  soft  emotions  of 
pity  have  place  in  your  heart.  Am  I  not 
your  child  ?  Can  a  mother  hate  her  oS"spring  1 
Is  it  in  human  nature  V 

'■  Cringing,  contemptible  creature !"  added 
Hepsey  Heme.  "  You  know  not  the  nature  of 
the  true  daughters  of  Roma — the  intensity  of 
their  hatred,  or  the  depth  of  their  love  for  the 
wandering  life  of  the  dark  Callee." 

"  People  who  live  by  honest  industry  call  us 
vagrants,  vagabonds,  cheats,  thieves,  and  tramp- 
ers,"  said  the  girl. 

"  I  spit  upon  them — I  defile  the  graves  of  their 
fathers.  May  evil  come  upon  them  in  an  unex- 
pected moment.  May  they  choke  with  vexation  ; 
may  they  die  with  hunger  and  thirst;  and  may 
their  children  suffer  with  heat  and  with  cold, 
with  disappointment  and  shame,  and  wander  in 
the  rags  of  wretchedness,  and  drink  the  bitter 
waters  of  affliction  I"  exclaimed  Hepsey  Heme, 
in  a  loud  voice. 

"Why  do  you  thus  hate  the  Tororo  f  (A 
word  the  English  gipsies  apply  to  all  not  of  their 
own  race.) 

"  Wliy  do  I  hate  the  Tororo  ?  Silly  wench ! 
Why  does  the  sun  rise  and  set  ?  Why  does  the 
grass  grow  ?  Why  do  the  waters  flow  toward 
the  sea  ?     I  will  answer.    Because  it  is  nature." 

"  Tlien  I  am  not  a  true  child  of  Roma,"  re- 
plied the  girl.  "  I  love  not  the  sins  of  my  peo- 
ple. I  had  rather  be  beaten,  and  shunned,  and 
made  wretched,  than  to  practise  their  wicked- 
ness. I  turn  with  horror  from  lying  and  cheat- 
ing. I  shrink  from  the  sight  of  blood  with  inde- 
scribable fear  and  disgust.  I  can  labor  with  my 
hands  ;  I  can  bo  a  drudge — the  slave  of  slaves — 


a  creature  to  be  beaten  and  insulted  by  every 
one,  but  to  practise  hokkano  borro  (the  great 
trick),  to  hokawar  and  chore,  I  cannot." 

Hepsey  Heme  lifted  her  stick  over  the  girl's 
shoulders.  The  latter  bent  her  head  meekly, 
and  went  on. 

"  You  tell  me  I  am  your  child — flesh  of  your 
flesh,  and  bone  of  your  bone.  But  why  are  our 
natures  so  dissimilar  ?  Why  do  you  hate  what 
I  love,  and  love  what  I  hate.  It  is  something 
strange  in  nature.  If  you  are  indeed  my  mother  ; 
if  your  sufferings,  and  agony,  and  tears  brought 
me  to  the  light ;  if  you  heard  my  first  faint  cry 
when  I  came  helpless  and  naked  into  the  world ; 
if  you  saw  my  first  smiles  of  consciousness, 
heard  my  first  words  when  the  seal  of  infancy 
was  taken  from  my  tongue,  be  indeed  my  mother, 
let  your  heart  soften  towards  me.  Treat  me 
with  less  harshness.  Permit  me  to  hear,  once  in 
a  great  while,  a  few  words  of  kindness ;  or  at 
least  of  pity.  Steel  not  against  me  forever  the 
gentle  impulses  of  humanity.  Sometimes  un- 
bend your  brow,  sometimes  look  less  fiercely 
upon  me  with  your  eyes ;  sometimes  throw  a 
tithe  of  human  sympathy  into  the  tones  of  your 
voice." 

Hepsey  Heme  made  no  immediate  reply.  She 
looked  contemptuously  at  the  kneeling  figure, and 
burst  into  a  loud,  prolonged  laugh.  When  she 
had  expended  her  frantic  mirth,  she  struck  the 
girl  across  the  shoulders  with  the  stick.  No  cry 
indicated  pain;  but  the  trembling  and  shrinking 
of  her  person  confessed  how  much  she  suffered. 

"  You  would  move  the  pity  of  Hepsey  Heme," 
added  the  hag.  ■'  Vain  thought — vain  waste  of 
words.  You  may  melt  steel  and  brass,  and  you 
may  reduce  a  flint  stone  to  powder;  but  you 
cannot  sway  the  heart  of  Hepsey  Heme.  I  was 
born  a  gipsy,  and  the  planets  and  fixed  stars 
conjoined  and  conspired  to  make  me  what  I  am. 
Child,  your  skin  is  too  fair — your  heart  is  too 
soft ;  therefore  I  despise  you.  If  lam  your  moth- 
er, I  was  made  so  for  my  sins.  If  I  gave  you 
being,  I  curse  the  day  and  the  hour  that  brought 
you  into  the  world.  If  my  sorrows  and  pains 
were  the  passports  to  your  present  life,  then  was 
some  malignant  star  in  the  ascendant ;  and  in 
being  the  mother  of  one  like  you,  I  am  doubly 
accursed." 

"  I  have  heard  you  discourse  thus  dreadfully 
before,  but  certainly  you  cannot  mean  what  you 
say.     Wretched  creature  that  I  am !" 

"  If  punishment  and  cruelty  can  make  you 
know  that  I  mean  what  I  say,  then  shall  you 
have  sufficient  proof  of  my  being  in  earnest. 
Here  is  for  you !" 

Hepsey  Heme  raised  her  stick,  anJ  dealt  cruel 
blows_upon  the  fair  person  of  the  maiden. 

''That  makes  the  smooth  skin  dark  and  rough !" 
cried  Hep-sey  Heme,  "  and  it  is  your  greatest 
curse  that  you  were  not  born  so.  Yes,  it  is  like 
the  skin  of  the  Tororo — soft  and  fair,  and  a  blow 
discolors  it." 

"  Mercy  !  mercy  !  spare — spare  me !"  cried 
the  victim  of  the  hag"s  vengeance.  The  voice 
of  the  supplicant  reached  a  friendly  ear.  A  tall 
young  man  came  running  to  her  aid.  His  eyes 
were  flashing  with  anger,  and  his  chest  was 
heaving  with  emotions  which  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  express. 

"  Hag  !  witch  !  devil !  what  are  you  doing  V 
he  exclaimed,  seizing  her  arm  with  a  furious 
grasp,  and  wrenching  away  the  stick. 

[see  ekgraving] 

"  Why  do  you  beat  this  poor  girl  V  Why  do 
you  make  her  continually  wretched  with  your 
causeless  cruelty?  Sorceress!  I  am  tempted  to 
throw  you  over  yonder  cliff." 

Hepsey  Heme  gazed  fixedly  at  the  youth  a 
moment,  and  then  laughed  as  she  only  could 
laugh.  She  then  shook  him  from  her  with  her 
masculine  strength,  while  her  eyes  flashed  and 
sparkled  like  a  serpent. 

"  Go,  rash  fool ! "  she  shrieked,  throwing  her- 
self into  an  attitude,  and  stretching  out  her  right 
hand.  "  Dare  my  fury  no  longer.  Begone,  be- 
fore I  blast  you  with  the  lightnings  of  my  eyes." 

"  Are  you  liurt  much  V '  asked  the  youth. 

"  Go :  heed  me  not,"  replied  the  maiden. 
"  You  can  do  me  no  good ;  you  will  but  bring 
evil  upon  yourself" 

"  Son  of  a  gentile ! '  continued  Hepsey  Heme, 
"  foolish  meddler !  dread  my  vengeance.  What 
is  this  weak  wench  to  you  ?  Why  should  you 
wince  when  I  strike  her '!  Why  should  your 
own  flesh  quiver  as  though  you  felt  tlie  blow  f 
Is  slic  not  my  daughter  f  Does  not  the  blood 
of  the  Callee  flow  in  the  veins  that  go  coursing 
beneath  that  fair  skin  V 

"  You  say  she  is  your  child  ;  I  know  not  if  it 


be  so.    If  a  lamb  may  be  born  of  a  wolf,  she  i« 
yours,"  said  the  youtli. 

Turning  to  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  he 
added,  in  a  gentler  voice  : 

"Cora,  can  I  not  protect  you?  Can  I  do 
nothing  to  alleviate  the  wretchedness  of  your 
condition  ?" 

"Nothing,  sir,  nothing.  I  am  beyond  the 
reach  of  aid  from  you."  Hepsey  darted  a  warn- 
ing look  at  Cora. 

■Beside,"  resumed  the  latter,  "  this  good  wo- 
man is  not  so  bad  as  she  seems." 

"  You  cannot  disguise  the  truth,  poor  girl," 
replied  the  youth.  "  I  see  but  too  plainly  your 
situation." 

"  I  am  not  very  wretched,"  added  Cora.  "  This 
woman  is  stem  sometimes,  and  I  am  not  very 
dutiful ;  but  she  loves  me." 

'•  Do  you  hear  that  ?"  asked  Hepsey,  triumph- 
antly. 

"  Yes,  I  hear  it,  and  I  know  why  it  was  spok- 
en," said  the  bold  youth.  "It  pains  my  heart  to 
hear  lips  so  fair  obliged  to  utter  untruths  for  one 
so  unworthy." 

"  You  have  braved  the  vengeance  of  Hepsey 
Heme,"  retorted  the  hag,  "  and  you  shall  learn 
to  know  what  you  have  dared.  Young  lord  of 
Glenbum,  the  curses  of  a  sorceress  shall  follow 
you  wherever  you  go.  Hepsey  Heme  is  wise  in 
the  language  of  the  stars.  She  knows  when 
they  conjoin  to  work  evil.  She  understands  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabala.  She  can  prepare  the 
seal  that  preserves  against  the  evil  chance,  and 
the  charm  which  works  destruction.  She  can 
draw  the  circles,  and  write  the  potent  characters, 
and  sign  the  sign  of  the  malignant  powers  of  the 
air,  of  the  earth,  of  water  and  of  fire  Hence- 
forth, lord  of  Glenbum,  she  marks  thee  as  the 
object  of  her  cabalistic  arts  and  her  hatred. 
Smile,  if  you  will,  but  what  is  to  be  will  be,  and 
fate  will  have  it  so." 

Young  Glenbum  made  no  answer.  The  man- 
ner of  the  strange  woman  awed  him  and  kept 
him  silent. 

"  I  know  the  name  of  this  hour,  and  the  name 
of  the  angel  of  this  hour,  and  the  seal  of  the 
angel  of  this  hour,"  added  Hepsey  Heme.  "  Lord 
of  Glenbum,  tremble  at  my  power.  As  for  this 
girl,  she  is  mine.  I  shall  do  what  I  wish  with 
her,  and  it  matters  not  to  you.  I  know  what 
you  think — what  you  would  do  ;  I  read  jour 
secret,  and  it  shall  be  mine  to  make  your  disap- 
pointment bitter.  Remember  my  words — they 
are  prophetic — what  is  to  be  wilt  be,  and  fate 
will  have  it  so." 

Hepsey  Heme  ceased  speaking,  gazed  an  in- 
stant at  the  youth,  then  turning  her  back  upon 
him,  made  a  gesture  to  Cora,  who  cast  a  grate- 
ful look  upon  him  who  had  befriended  her,  and 
walked  away  with  the  hag. 

Glenbum  continued  to  look  after  them  as  they 
descended  the  hill  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path. 

"  Gipsy  born — the  daughter  of  a  gipsy  hag !" 
he  said,  musingly.  "  A  fair  offspring,  but  a  witch 
mother.  An  attractive  face,  a  goodly  figure  has 
the  maiden  they  call  Cora.  But  that  hag  will 
kill  her." 

At  that  moment  3'oung  Glenbum  received  a 
blow  upon  his  shoulder  which  nearly  prostrated 
him.  Recovering  himself,  he  turned  angrily  to- 
wards the  offender,  who  had  apprpached  him 
from  behind,  and  now  stood  with  clenched  fists 
in  the  attitude  of  a  boxer.  He  was  a  short,  stout 
man,  with  coarse  features,  gray  eyes,  reddish 
hair,  and  bushy  eyebrows.  He  was  dressed  after 
the  manner  of  the  poorer  peasantry,  with  some 
additions  from  the  gipsy  style,  produced  doubt- 
less by  free  intercourse  with  them.  Glenbum 
immediately  remembered  having  seen  him  on 
many  occasions  with  that  wandering  people. 

"  How  will  you  have  it,  sir  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
flourishing  his  arms  about  in  the  true  spirit  of 
pugilism.  "  I  have  all  kinds,  at  your  service 
Will  you  have  some  smart  rib  ticklers,  or  the 
real  dry  knocks — reg'lar  stunners." 

"  Who  are  you,  fellow  ?  What  means  this 
insolence?"  said  Glenbum. 

"  Which  did  your  honor  say  ?  the  stunners,  or 
the  ticklers  ?"  replied  the  man. 

"  Answer,"  added  Glenbum.  "  What  is  your 
name  and  i)urpose  ?" 

"  I  am  called  Jack  Lynd  when  I'm  wanted, 
and  that's  but  seldom.  My  purpose  is  to  give 
you  a  reg'lar  touch  of  my  science;  so  come  up 
to  the  scratch,"  retorted  the  intruder. 

''  Before  we  proceed  to  blows,  allow  me  to 
know  for  what  we  are  to  fight.  How  have  I 
given  cause  for  offence  ?"  added  Glcnimrn. 

"  I'm  a  man  as  can  fight  just  as  well  without 
a  cause  as  with  one ;  so  here  goes !"  returned 
Jack  Lynd. 
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"Hold,  sir;  that's  not  satisfactory,"  said  Glen- 

burn. 

"  I  saw  you  starin'  after  soma  females:  I'm 
willin'  to  fight  about  that ;  it's  all  the  same  to 
me.  How  do  you  know  but  that's  my  wife  and 
daughter,  sir  1" 

"  I  do  not,  neither  do  I  care,"  said  Glenlmrn. 
"  All  that  I  can  say  is,  if  that  tall  woman  is  your 
wife,  I  don't  envy  your  situation." 

"  Don't  go  for  to  disparage  her,  sir.  I'm  a 
chap  as  wont  allow  female  wirtue  to  bo  scandal- 
ized.   Look  out  for  a  stunner." 

"  I  came  here,  strange  fellow,  to  defend  inno- 
cence, not  to  disparage  it ;  therefore  desist.  You 
perceive  that  I  wear  a  sword.  I  should  be  loth 
to  harm  you.  I  am  a  Gleuburn  ;  my  father  owns 
these  lands." 

"  Then  you  are  the  son  of  a  lord,"  said  Jack 
Lynd,  dropping  his  belligerent  attitude. 

"  I  am." 

"I'm  werry  sorry  for  that.  You  look  as  though 
you  could  fight  a  werry  good  battle." 

"It  would  seem  that  you  fight  for  pleasure  V 

"  It's  the  only  amusement  I  like,  your  worship. 
When  the  world  goes  hard  with  me,  and  I  find 
it  difficult  to  get  a  crust  of  bread,  and  a  little 
Btraw  to  lie  on  of  a  night,  and  nature  looks  down 
at  the  heel,  as  we  say,  if  I  can  only  have  a  reg'- 
lar  set-to,  I  feel  like  a  new  man  again.  If  I  was 
a  dyin',  sir,  I  should  want  to  have  a  little  bit  of 
a  skrimmage,  afore  I  knocked  under." 

'I  perceive  you  are  an  original  character.  I 
rather  like  you." 

"I  am  just  as  I  was  made,  and  don't  care  to 
be  nothing  different." 

"You  probably  belong  with  those  people  yon- 
der f  said  Glenburn,  pointi' g  towards  the  gip- 
sy encampment. 

"  You  mean  the  trampers,  I  go  with  them 
sometimes  ;  but  I  don't  belong  nowhere  in  par- 
ticerlar." 

"How  do  you  get  a  living?" 

"By  dry  knocks  and  stunners." 

"  I5  it  a  profitable  business  ?" 

"  It's  not  werry  profitable,  but  werry  re- 
freshin'." 

"  Do  you  know  Hepsey  Heme'?" 

"  I've  seen  the  animal.  Her  daughter's  areg'- 
lar  stunner.  They  aint  very  well  mated,  though. 
When  I  see  'em;  I  allers  think  of  a  hawk  and  a 
dove  together.  I  don't  think  she's  over  fond  of 
her.  The  swarthy  folks  all  seem  to  be  afeared 
of  old  Hepsey.  I've  heard  that  she  beats  the 
little  'un.  When  I  catch  her  at  it,  she's  in  for  a 
stunner.  When  I  lay  down  at  night  beside  the 
green  hedge-rows,  I  should  sleep  all  the  better 
for  it." 

"  Jack  Lynd,  here  is  some  money  for  you.  It 
will  keep  you  in  crusts  of  bread  and  clean  straw 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  All  I  ask  in  return  is, 
that  you  will  look  after  old  Hepsey "s  girl  a  lit- 
tle, and  protect  her  when  she  is  abused." 

"  Seein'  as  how  you  refuse  to  fight  me,  to 
give  me  money  is  the  next  best  thing  you  could 
do  for  me;  however,  we  must  try  and  put  up 
with  disappointments.  I'll  keep  an  eye  on  the 
daughter  of  that  witch-wife,  you  may  depend. 
But  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  take  back 
the  money,  and  just  exchange  a  few  knocks  with 
me,  I'd  consider  it  a  greater  inducement " 

" I  think  you  must  excuse  me  now;  perhaps 
at  some  future  time  I  will  try  it  with  you,"  said 
Glenburn,  with  a  smile. 

"  It  would  really  be  an  act  of  kindness,"  re- 
plied Jack,  brightening  up.  "  You  are  a  fine 
built  fellow.  Your  arm  is  a  long  one,  and  the 
muscles  are  as  hard  as  iron.  Your  young  lord- 
ship might  throw  in  some  of  the  real  'stonishers. 
I  could  make  a  rum  chap  of  you.  I  must  en- 
deavor to  do  the  right  thing  by  you.  I  will  go 
up  to  the  castle  some  day  and  give  you  a  touch 
of  science,  as  you  can  learn  only  on  the  roads." 

"  Thank  you,  and  when  you  come,  be  sure 
and  bring  me  word  how  the  girl  gets  on  w^ith 
her  mother." 

■'Ill  do  it  with  pleasure,  your  lordship.  It's 
many  a  long  day  since  I've  fingered  so  much 
money,  for  as  I  was  sayin',  knockin'  and  stun- 
nin'  isn't  werry  profitable,  though  werry  re- 
freshin'." 

Waving  his  hand,  Glenburn  turned  from  his 
new  acquaintance,  and  pursued  his  way  home- 
wards, with  many  strange  thoughts  in  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  IL 

ISADORE — HARDWICK. 

The  sun  had  kissed  the  soft  dews  from  the 
grass.  The  breath  of  the  morning  winds  was 
redolent  with  sweetness  and  health.  A  young 
lady  was  walking  towards  Forest  Hill.    In  figure 


she  was  .'oraewhat  taller  than  the  daughter  of 
He])sey  Heme.  She  was  richly  attired,  and  evi- 
dently of  "gentle  blood,"  if  one  may  be  permit- 
ted to  judge  of  such  matters  from  dress  and  liear- 
ing.  Her  face  and  features  were  as  unlike  Cora's 
as  they  could  well  be,  but  they  could  not  be 
called  less  attractive.  She  was  a  brunette,  and 
nearly  as  dark  as  a  gipsy.  Decision  ami  energy 
were  marked  upon  every  lineament.  The  lips 
had  that  peculiar  formation  which  so  unerringly 
indicates  firmness  of  character.  The  eyes,  though 
not  very  large,  were  exceedingly  lustrous,  and 
might  be  said  to  possess  a  certain  wildness  of 
expression.  Her  hair,  the  rich  glossiness  of 
which  corresponded  with  her  complexion,  was 
unusually  long  and  abundant,  and  hung  in  heavy 
curls  over  her  neck.  As  she  moved  forward  her 
step  was  proud  and  firm.  Her  person  seemed 
wanting  in  no  requisite  of  feminine  beauty. 
Foot,  hand,  and  ankle  wore  as  diminutive  as 
aristocracy  could  desire,  or  symmetry  of  propor- 
tions demand. 

She  paused  when  she  reached  Forest  Hill. 
Below  her  on  one  side  was  a  deep  valley,  through 
which  flowed  a  brook.  The  wandering  descend- 
ants of  the  Egyptians  were  encamped  there. 
Their  tents,  sheds  and  huts  were  teeming  with 
life  ;  the  owners  were  already  astir. 

"Fair  lady,  do  I  behold  you  once  more  ?"  said 
a  young  man,  coming  forward  from  the  shelter 
of  the  trees. 

"  I  would  be  alone !"  said  the  maiden,  with 
dignity,  pointing  towards  a  path  which  led  in  a 
different  direction. 

"  Lady,  you  scorn  me.  I  expected  that  you 
would,"  replied  the  intruder. 

"  You  are  right,  presuming  youth  ;  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Dunalstein   scorns   you !"    returned  the 

lady. 

"For  the  sake  of  looking  upon  you  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  am  willing  to  feel  even  your  scorn," 
added  the  youth. 

"  Your  way  lies  yonder,"  said  the  maiden. 

"  The  sun,  proud  Isadore,  is  glorious :  hut  the 
meanest  creature  may  bask  in  its  light.  Beauty 
is  glorious,  and  may  I  not  presume  to  gaze  upon 
it  V  replied  the  other,  earnestly. 

"  Go  down  there  among  your  own  people,  and 
you  can  gaze  without  giving  offence." 

"  You  despise  mc,  daughter  of  Dunalstein, 
because  I  belong  to  a  hatoil  and  wandering  race. 
But  think  not  that  I  regret  the  fate  that  made 
me  a  gipsy.  No,  no!  I  love  those  of  the  blood, 
and  I  scorn  the  gentle." 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  intrude  upon  me,  when  I 
would  be  alone  V  asked  Isadore,  quickly. 

"  Because  you  differ  from  all  your  race  that  I 
have  seen.  I  see  in  your  flashing  eyes,  in  your 
bold  spirit,  and  firm  step,  something  to  remind 
me  of  ray  own  people." 

"  You  are  complimentary,  my  swarthy  friend," 
said  Isadore,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  feel  the  taunt,  proud  Isadore ;  you  imagine 
there  can  be  nothing  fair  or  loveable  among  the 
children  of  Roma." 

"  Your  customs  are  horrible." 

"  They  may  be  so  to  you,  but  to  us  they  are 
second  nature.  We  love  the  hills,  the  valleys, 
the  fen,  the  field,  the  moorland,  and  the  forests. 
We  love  freedom.  We  love  to  wander  from 
place  to  place,  to  make  our  own  laws,  and  to  be 
a  distinct  people.  All  these  things  we  have 
been  taught,  until  they  have  become  a  portion  of 
our  being.  You  were  differently  instructed,  and 
your  heart  yearns  for  other  things,  which  you 
esteem  desirable.  Are  you  to  be  blamed  for 
what  you  have  been  taught  ">  and  if  you  are  not 
to  be  blamed  for  what   you   have   been  taught, 

am  I  V 

"Flimsy  reasoning,  sir." 

"  And  yet  you  seemed  to  listen  with  interest. 
Your  eyes  lighted  up  when  I  spoke  of  the  hills, 
the  valleys  and  fields  " 

"All  fancy,  1  can  assure  you.  What  cares  the 
daughter  of  Dunalstein  for  you  or  your  people  1 
Stuff"  and  nonsense !" 

"  Then  you  love  not  freedom  ■?" 

"  Not  such  unlicensed  freedom  as  yours.  Why 
do  you  not  leave  those  vagrants  and  learn  some- 
thing better  ?  It  is  possible  that  you  might  in 
time  become  respected  and  beloved." 

"No,  lady,  no,'  said  the  gipsy,  solemnly.  "J 
was  born  what  I  am,  and  never  can  be  any  dif- 
ferent. It  is  in  my  flesh,  and  in  my  blood,  and 
in  my  bones.  It  is  my  nature :  it  will  live  still 
with  me,  and  it  will  die  with  me.  The  leopard 
cannot  change  his  spots." 

Isadore  made  no  rejoinder,  but  looked  steadily 
towards  the  tents  in  the  valley. 

"Lady,  you  change  color;  you  are  agitated. 
What  moves  vou  V 


"Nay,  I  am  not  agitated.     I  am  very  calm." 

"Then  you  cannot  look  with  complacency 
upon  one  so  much  below  you  in  worldly  condi- 
tion. You  cannot  unbend  your  pride  ;  you  can- 
not feel  the  promptings  of  a  gentle  compassion. 
Look  on  me  !  Have  I  not  the  manly  attributes 
of  one  of  your  own  people  t  Am  I  then  so  con- 
temptible in  person  '.  Does  my  figure  lack  man- 
liness or  sjrametry  of  proportion!  Does  my 
arm  want  strength  1  Has  my  face  no  excellence 
of  feature  ?  Is  there  no  persuasion  in  my  voice  '. 
Has  my  mind  no  power?  Is  my  intellect  weak 
and  puny  ?  Speak  :  why  should  I  excite  such 
scorn?  Why  should  those  lips  curl  with  dis- 
dain, those  eyes  flash  with  contempt?" 

"Is  your  presumption,  then,  so  great  that 
you  expect  words  of  encouragement,  or  looks  of 
compassion  from  me  ?" 

"  You  pride  yourself  upon  your  rank.  Is  the 
difference  then  so  great  between  us.  Your  la- 
ther is  a  lord  ;  mint  is  a  count." 

"  And  is  that  all  the  difference,  sir  ?  Can  you 
forego  your  detestable  habits  ?  Can  you  wash 
your  skin  white  ?"  said  Isadore,  breathing  hard, 
and  struggling  to  be  firm. 

"  You  are  pleased,  lady,  to  refer  to  my  com- 
plexion. Is  the  difference  in  that  respect  so 
remarkable  ?" 

"  What,  sir  I"  exclaimed  Isadore. 

"  I  have  heard  it  observed — nay,  do  not  frown 
thus — that  your  cheek  is  nearly  as  dark  as  mine." 

"  How  dare  you  insult  me,  base  son  of  a  base 
people !"  returned  Isadore,  but  in  a  voice  indi- 
cating as  much  grief  as  anger. 

"Daughter  of  Dunalstein,  I  would  not  insult 
you  to  save  my  life  ;  I  would  peril  it  to  protect 
you  from  insult.  Among  all  your  admirers 
there  is  not  one  who  loves  you  with  half  my  de- 
votion. There  is  not  one  who  would  dare  so 
much  for  you.  There  is  not  one  so  disinterested. 
There  is  not  one  more  capable  of  a  noble  pas- 
sion :  not  one  who  scorns  me  more  than  I  scorn 
him  ;  and  there  is  not  one  more  proud." 

The  gipsy  youth  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  and 
his  cheeks  glowed  with  excitement.  He  stood 
erect,  proud,  manly,  and  handsome.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Dunalstein  gazed  on  him  with  wonder.  A 
strange  fascination  held  her  to  the  spot. 

"Daughter  of  a  powerful  lord,"  resumed  the 
gipsy,  in  a  voice  still  firm,  but  respectful,  "  we 
part  now ;  but  the  stars  say  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  Wayward  youth,  believe  not  the  stars,''  re- 
plied Isadore,  in  a  tone  less  cold.  "  The  stars 
may  light  your  pathway  at  night,  and  the  moon 
may  look  down  upon  jou,  sleeping,  through  the 
crevices  of  your  tent;  but  more  they  cannot  do.'' 

"  The  planets  are  a  mystery  and  a  wonder ; 
they  speak  a  language  which  the  wise  under- 
stand. Without  the  moon,  and  stars,  and  plan- 
ets, there  would  be  no  uphcavings  and  downgo- 
ings  of  the  sea ;  the  grass  would  not  grow,  the 
trees  would  not  bud  and  blossom,  the  grains  and 
esculent  roots  would  never  germinate  and  bring 
forth  after  their  kind.  There  is  no  inherent  vir- 
tue, no  life  giving  principle  in  the  soil  of  the 
cold  earth  we  live  upon.  The  fertilizing  breath 
that  developcs  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
descends  from  above  by  the  agency  of  the  plan- 
ets.    Is  it  not  so,  maiden  of  Dunalstein  ?'' 

"  Something  like  that,  I  acknowledge  ;  but  I 
am  not  much  of  a  philosopher." 

"I  will  intrude  no  longer  upon  your  retire- 
ment." 

"  Stay  one  moment.  Am  I  then  as  dark  as 
your  people  ?" 

"  Be  not  offended  at  my  freedom ;  there  is 
one  among  us  whose  skin  is  fairer  than  your 
own." 

"  What  is  her  name,  sir  ?" 

"  They  call  her  Cora.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Hepsey  Heme. " 

"A  tall  woman,  tawny  and  frantic  ?" 

"  You  describe  her  well." 

"  She  has  a  fierce  eye,  a  ready  tongue,  and 
dabbles  in  sorcery  ?" 

"  The  same." 

"  A  strange  personage — a  wild  woman.  Her 
daughter  is  more  beautiful  than  the  daughter  of 
Dunalstein  ?' 

"  Not  more  beautiful,  but  her  skin  is  fairer. 
Proud  maiden,  I  go — forget  not  Joseph  Aber- 
shaw,  the  handsomest  youth  in  England." 

Joseph  Ahershaw  touched  his  hat  gracefully, 
and  walked  away  with  the  independent  air  of  a 
govemor  of  provinces. 

"  The  handsomest  youth  in  England!  "Vain 
fellow !"  said  Isadore.  "  But  who  comes  here  ? 
It  is  Hepsey  Heme.  Her  step  is  firm,  and  she 
has,  apparently,  lost  none  of  her  pride  since  I 
last  saw  her.  That  woman  affects  me  strangely ; 
yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  fear  her." 


Hepsey  Heme  approached.    She  paused,  lean 
ing  on  her  stick  before  Isadore.     She  put  forth 
her  skinny  hand,  ran  her  long  fingers  through 
her  black  hair,   patted  her  upon  the  cheek  and 
smiled. 

"  What  does  the  child  of  the  Torero  here  ?" 
she  asked,  in  a  friendly  voice. 

"  I  love  the  open  fields,  tawny  mother,  hence 
I  came  here  to  walk." 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  to  love  the  fields  ;  I  am 
glad  you  love  the  fields.  You  are  a  sweet  young 
lady,  a  fair  young  lady ;  there  is  a  bon  fortune  in 
store  for  you.  But  you'll  have  reverses  ;  every- 
body has  reverses;  and  all  pass  through  some 
sorrow  to  obtain  much  happiness.  I  can  read 
your  destiny  as  in  a.  gaiicota  (book).  I  know 
the  cabala.  A  learned  man  taught  it  me,  my 
little  chabori  (girl).  I  can  see  in  the  crystal, 
and  I  can  find  out  what  the  stars  say.  A  learned 
man  taught  mc  that,  also.  Hold  out  your  fair 
hand,  sister,  and  let  the  wise  woman  look  at  the 
lines." 

Hepsey  Heme  took  the  hand  of  Isadore,  held 
it  in  both  hers  and  kissed  it. 

"  You  are  still  the  same,''  said  the  maiden. 

"  The  same  to  you — the  same  to  you.  Do 
not  fear,  pretty  lady,  dark-skinned  lady;  the 
tawny  woman  will  not  hurt  you.  She  loves  the 
child  of  the  great  lord,  because  the  child  of  the 
great  lord  loves  the  fields,  valleys  and  hills,  the 
meadows  and  streams." 

"  Where  have  you  been  since  I  last  met  you  ?" 

"I  have  been  tramping;  tramping  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south,  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west.  I  have  slept  on  the  heath ;  I  have  drunk 
from  the  streams;  I  have  told  the  good  fortune; 
I  have  played  all  kinds  of  tricks  with  the  gen- 
tiles. I  have  consulted  the  stars  for  thee,  and 
the  dark  spirits  that  tell  the  future.  The  signs 
and  the  influences  were  all  propitious,  for  the 
moon  was  on  the  increase,  and  the  spirits  of 
earth,  air,  fire  and  water  would  be  inquired  of, 
and  were  compelled  to  the  truth.  Listen  to  the 
riddle  which  contains  the  secret  of  thy  life : 

When  that  which  -seemfl  ixt  be,  is  not, 
And  that  whieli  was  sliall  be  forgot. 
When  two  are  lost,  and  one  is  saved — 
And  the  en.'^laver  is  enslaved  ; 
When  shame  is  bought,  and  virtue  sold — 
Then,  lady,  shall  thy  fate  be  told. 
This  riddle  read,  it  will  be  plain 
That  gain  is  los.s  and  loss  is  gain. 

"  It  appears  to  rac  that  the  language  of  the 
fates  is  not  a  little  obscure  and  dark,"  said 
Isadore. 

"  Because  the  seal  of  the  angel  of  the  hour  is 
upon  it.  Be  content :  the  seal  cannot  be  broken 
at  present.  That  which  is  to  be  uill  be,  and  fate 
will  have  it  .so.     Hepsey  Heme  has  said  it." 

Hepsey  passed  her  fingers  once  more  through 
the  redundant  tresses  of  Isadore,  stroked  her  fair 
cheeks  with  her  horny  palm,  and  then  strode 
away  towards  the  huts  in  the  valley. 

"  Why  am  I  attracted  to  these  wild  people  ?" 
asked  Isadore.  "  Why  does  the  name  of  gipsy 
awake  such  sensations  in  my  bosom  ?  I  never 
see  them  tramping  across  the  moor,  or  climbing 
the  hills,  or  encamped  in  the  dingle,  but  I  wish 
to  be  near  them.  And  this  Joseph  Abershaw!  I 
think  I'll  walk  towards  the  castle  of  Dunalstein." 

Among  the  admirers  of  Isadore  was  the  lord 
of  Hardwick,  a  distant  relative  of  her  father. 
The  latter  had  favored  his  suit,  and  he  had  be- 
come a  frequent  visitor  at  Dunalstein.  He  was 
the  owner  of  a  large  estate,  and  was  considered 
an  eligible  match  by  all  the  neighboring  fathers, 
for  their  marriageable  daughters.  But  he  had 
failed  to  make  any  favorable  impression  upon 
the  heart  of  Isadore.  She  was  not  pleased  with 
him,  neither  did  she  affect  to  be  pleased  with 
him ;  for  she  was  too  proud  to  stoop  to  decep- 
tion. His  advances  she  had  taken  but  little  no- 
tice of,  and  in  fact  troubled  herself  but  little 
about  them.  She  had  hitherto  regarded  Henry 
of  Hardwick  as  a  good-natured  sort  of  person, 
of  narrow  habits  of  thought,  and  possessed  of  an 
intellect  rather  wanting  in  force  and  energy.  As 
for  personal  attractions,  she  had  persuaded  her- 
self that  he  had  none. 

She  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  on 
her  return  homeward,  before  she  met  the  subject 
of  this  brief  description. 

"  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,''  said 
Hardwick. 

"  And  you  have  found  me ;  what  ne.xt  ?"  re- 
plied Isadore,  coldly. 

'■  The  fact  is,  my  fair  cousin,  I  have  news  for 
you,"  said  Hardwick,  in  his  usual  drawling 
manner. 

"  I  bid  you  welcome,  then.    News  has  been 
rather  scarce  lately.    We  don't  get  the  London 
Gazette  very  regularly,  you  know." 
[to  be  continued.] 
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THE  MEGATHERIUM. 

This  leviathan  of  the  vast   plains  of   South 
America,  which  were  once  occupied  by  immense 
nnmhers  of  the  race,  now  entirely  extinct,  par- 
takes of  the   Rcnerie   character  of  the    existinp; 
diminutive  sloths.     It  rivalled  in  size  the  largest 
rhinoceros,  was  armed  with   claws   of  enormous 
length  and  power,  its  whole  frame  possessing  an 
extreme  degree  of  solidity.     With  a  head   and 
neck  like  those  of  the  sloth,  its  legs  and  feet  ex- 
hibit the  character  of  the  armadillo  and  the  ant- 
cater.     Some  specimens  of  the  animal  give  the 
measurement  of  five   feet  across  the  haunches, 
and  the  thigh   bone  was  nearly  three   times  as 
thick  as  that  of  the  elephant.     The   spinal  mar- 
row must  have  been  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the 
tail,  at  the  part  nearest  the  body,  twice  as  large, 
or  six  feet  in  circumferen'-e. — The  girth  of  the 
body  was  fourteen  feet  and  a  half  and  the  length 
eighteen  feet.     The  teeth  were  admirably  adapt- 
ed  for   cutting   vegetable    substances,  and   the 
general  structure  and  strengtli  of  the  frame  for 
tearing  np  the  ground  in  search  of  roots,  wrench- 
ing  off  the   branches  of  trees,   and   uprooting 
their  trunks,  on  which  it  principally  fed.     "  Hea- 
vilv   constructed,  and  ponderously   accoutred," 
says  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his   eloquent  description 
ofthe  mcgalherium,  "it  could  neither  run.  nor 
leap,  nor  climb,  nor  burrow  under  the  ground; 
and  all  its  movements  must  have  been  necessari- 
ly slow.     But  what  need  of  rapid  locomotion  to 
an  animal  whose  occupation,  of  digging  roots 
for  food,  was   almost   stationary?     And   what 
need  of  speed  for  flight  from  foes,  to  a  creature 
whose  giant  carcase  was  encased  in   an  impene- 
trable cuirass,  and  who,  by  a  single  pat  of  his 
paw,  or  lash  of  his  tail,  could  in  an  instant  have 
demolished  the  cougar  or  the  crocodile  ?     Se- 
cure within  the  panoply  of  his   strong   armor, 
where  was  the  enemy  that  would  dare  encounter 
this  leviathan  of  the"  Pampas  ?  or  in  what  more 
powerful  creature  can  we  find  the  cause  that  has 
effected  the  extirpation  of  his  race  ">     Ilis  entire 
frame  was  an  apparatus  of  colossal  mechanism, 
adapted  exactly  to  the  work  it  had  to  do.    Strong 
and  ponderous  in  proportion  as  this  creature  was 
heavy  and  unwieldy,  it  was,  nevertheless,  suited 
to  its  pristine  condition,  and  in  many  other  re- 
spects was  it  calculated  to  he  the  vehicle  of  life 
and  enjoyment  to  a  gigantic  race  of  quadrupeds, 
which,  though  they  have   ceased   to  be  counted 
among  the  living  inhabitants  of  our  planet,  have 
in  their  fossil  bones  left  behind  them  imperish- 
able monuments  of  the  consummate  skill  with 
which    they   were    constructed." — Dr.  Manteirs 
Models  of  Creafion. 


R.\PIDITY  OF  THOUGHT  IN  DRE4MIKG. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  an  im- 
portant point  in  analogy,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  mental  opera- 
tions are  performed,  or  rather  with  which  the 
material  changes  on  which  ideas  depend  are 
excited  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia.  It  would 
appear  as  if  a  whole  series  of  acts,  that  would 
really  occupy  a  long  space  of  time,  pass  ideally 
through  the  mind  in  an  instant.  We  have  in 
dreams  no  true  perception  ofthe  lapse  of  time — 
a  strange  property  of  mind — for  if  such  be  also 
its  property  when  entered  into  the  eternal  dis- 
embodied state,  time  will  appear  to  us  eternity. 
The  relations  of  space,  as  well  as  of  time,  are 
also  annihilated,  so  that  while  almost  an  eternity 
is  compressed  into  a  moment,  infinite  space  is 
traversed  more  swiftly  than  by  real  thought. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations  of  this  princi- 
ple on  record.  A  gentleman  dreamed  that  he 
had  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  joined  his  regiment, 
deserted,  was  apprehended,  carried  back,  tried, 
condemned  to  be  shot,  and  at  last  led  out  for 
execution.  After  the  usual  preparations,  a  gun 
was  fired  ;  he  awoke  with  the  report,  and  found 
that  a  noise  in  the  next  room  had,  at  the  same 
moment,  produced  the  dream  and  awaked  him. 

A  friend  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  dreamed  that 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  spent  a  fortnight  in 
America.  In  embarking  on  his  return,  he  fell 
into  the  sea,  and  awakening  in  his  fright,  he 
found  that  he  had  not  been  asleep  ten  minutes. 
— Dr.  Winslows  Psychological  Journal. 


PCTONB    PROM    'THB    RUINED   ABBEY. 


The  young  lord  ot  Glenbum  protecting  the  gipsy  maiden,  Cora,  frcm  the  old  witch,  Hcpsey  Heme. 

the  terror  of  the  tribe. 


THE  MAHARAJAH  OF  LAHORE. 

We  present  our  readers  herewith  a  very  fine 
picture  of  the  mode  of  travelling  in  state  in  In- 
dia, with  war  elephants,  and  in  full  accoutrements. 
The  scene  represents  the  young  Maharajah  on 
his  way  from  Lahore  to  Lullnanah,  on  some  na- 
tional errand  that  called  forth  his  personal  pre- 
sence at  the  latter  place.  The  gorgeous  manner 
in  which  the  Sikhs  caparison  the  elephants,  the 
thorough  training  they  pnt  them  to,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary docility  of  the  animal  himself,  were 
strongly  shown  in  the  late  corabat  with  English 
troops.  The  horses,  too,  are  superb  specimens 
of  this  noble  race  of  quadrupeds ;  and  the  In- 
dian soldier  loves  his  charger  as  he  does  his  life. 
Gorgeous  as  a  fairy  scene,  when  the  Maharajah 
moves  abroad,  it  is  only  in  state,  and  as  repre- 
sented in  our  engraving.  Self-complacency  is 
written  on  his  young  face,  while  the  whole  cor- 
tege seem  to  evince  that  blind  devotcdness  which 
is  universally  given  to  royal  blood  in  the  East. 
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A   LITERARY    COTERIE. 


A    PARTY    OR    CHINESE    LADIES. 


Aiming  to  give  our  readers  the  largest  possible 
variety  as  it  regards  the  character  and  locality 
of  our  engravings,  we  have  devoted  the  page 
herewith  to  Chinese  subjects,  and  illustrate  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  this  most  peculiar  people. 
The  first  engraving,  entitled  "A  Literary  Co- 
terie," is  that  of  a  group  of  literati,  one  of  whom 
is  reading  iEsop's  Fables.  The  literature  of  the 
'•  Celestial  Empire  "  is,  perhaps,  the  most  inte- 
resting point  of  view  in  which  the  Chinese  can 
be  contemplated.  Study  is  confined  to  one  un- 
deviating  routine,  to  diverge  from  which  would 
be  considered  worse  than  eccentric.  Science, 
properly  speaking,  is  not  cultivated  at  all,  there- 
fore chemistry,  physiology  and  astronomy  are 
at  low  ebb.  Such  is  the  reverence  paid  by  the 
Chinese  to  literature  that  they  will  not  tread 
upon  written  or  printed  paper.  The  writing  ap- 
paratus of  a  Chinese  scholar  consists  of  a  square 
cake  of  ink,  a  small  black  polished  slab,  groved 
out  at  one  end  to  hold  water,  a  finely  pointed 
hair  pencil,  and  a  supply  of  paper.  These  are 
called  "  the  four  precious  implements,"  a  phrase 
indicative  of  their  high  respect  for  letters,  des- 
pite the  manifest  non-cultivation. 

Next  we  have  a  group  of  Chinese  beauties, 
consisting  of  three  ladies  of  rank  in  full  costume, 
with  their  attendants.  Their  dresses,  which  are 
of  the  richest  materials,  magnificently  embroid- 
ered, are  exceedingly  modest  and  becoming. 
The  "  Kin-leen,"  or  "  golden  water-lilies,"  as  the 
small  feet  of  these  fair  ones  are  called,  are  highly 
prized  by  their  ''  celestial  lords."  Their  occupa- 
tions arc  characteristic.  One  of  the  group  is 
smoking,  another  fingering  a  guitar,  and  the 
third  amusing  herself  with  a  fan. 

Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  Chinese  streets, 
wheel  carriages  are  but  little  used.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  rivers,  boats  are  employed,  but  the  sedan 
is  the  general  mode  of  conveyance,  as  seen  be- 
low.   It   looks   the  very  home  and  comfort  of 
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A    CHINESE   JUGGLER. 

repose.  The  illustrious  Falstaff  himself  never 
took  "  mine  ease  in  mine  inn"  more  luxuriantly 
than  the  rich  Chinaman  in  his  vaunted  sedan. 
Private  gentlemen  are  allowed  only  two  bearers, 
civil  officers  four,  viceroys  eight,  while  the  em- 
peror's dignity  requires  sixteen. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  Eastern  na- 
tions there  are  many  skilful  adepts    in  jugglery. 


In  India  the  sleight-of-hand  tricks  of  some  of 
these  conjurors  defy  all  credulity,  and  stagger 
the  faith  of  the  beholder  as  to  whether  he  has 
the  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  The  Chinese 
juggler  is  often  equally  skilful  in  the  arts  of 
legerdemain.     In   the   annexed   engraving,  the 


of  the  artiste  holds  several  pieces  of  bamboo 
about  two  feet  long.  The  juggler's  object  is, 
while  standing  perfectly  still,  to  throw  these  pie- 
ces of  bamboo  to  a  great  height  with  his  left 
hand,  and  catch  them  in  the  jar.  This,  however, 
is  but  a  trifling  example  of  their  skill ;  for,  ac- 
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reader  will  perceive  a  faithful  representation  of 
one  who  ranks  high  in  his  profession.  On  his 
head  is  placed  a  narrow-mouthed  porcelain  jar. 
so  nicely  poised,  that  even  the  relaxation  of  a 
muscle  would  cause  it  to  fall.     The  right  hand 


cording  to  Mr.  Langdon,  the  Chinese  jugglers 
far  outvie  the  Arabian  magicians  described  by 
Mr.  Lane.  The  following  scene  occurred  io  the 
drawing-room  of  a  foreign  resident  in  Canton. 
Two  jugglers  were  introduced  before  the  com- 


pany assembled  ;  after  going  through  a  number 
of  surprising  feats  of  skill  and  agility,  one  of 
these  men  handed  the  other  a  large  china  basin. 
This  basin,  after  a  few  flourishes  above  his  head, 
and  being  turned  upside  down  to  convince  the 
spectators  that  it  was  «mpty,  the  exhibitor  sud- 
denly allowed  it  to  fall,  but  caught  it  before  it 
reached  the  floor.  This  movement  brought  him 
into  a  position  resting  upon  his  heels,  the  basin 
being  now  hidden  from  view  by  the  folds  of  his 
garment.  In  that  attitude  he  remained  for  a  few 
seconds,  with  hands  extended,  but  in  no  way 
touching  the  basin.  With  a  sudden  spring  he 
stood  upright,  and  displayed  to  the  astonished 
5-pectators  the  basin  filled  to  the  brim  with  pure 
clear  water,  and  two  gold  fishes  swimming  in  it. 

The  ambulatory  shoemaker,  as  seen  below, 
with  his  rude  tools,  and  his  enormous  spectacles, 
is  a  study  for  a  painter.  He  carries  with  him, 
in  a  basket,  wherever  he  goes,  all  his  imple- 
ments, together  with  his  whole  stock  in  trade 
A  fan  and  pipe,  without  which,  it  would  almost 
seem,  a  Chinaman  could  not  exist — complete 
his  equipment. 

The  reader  will  notice  the  novel  manner  in 
which  our  shoemaker's  spectacles  are  kept  in 
their  place.  This  is  eU'ected  by  no  greater  ex- 
penditure of  ingenuity  than  is  involved  in  pass- 
ing a  loop  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  spectacles 
round  eivch  ear.  They  are  sometimes  retained 
in  their  position  by  silver  cords  slung  over  the 
ears,  to  which  small  weights  are  attached,  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium  The  glasses,  or  rather 
crystals  (for  rock  crystal,  ground  with  the  pow- 
der of  corundum,  supplies  the  place  of  glass), 
are  perfectly  circular  in  shape,  and  of  enormous 
dimensions,  which  give  the  wearer  a  very  sapient 
appearance.  The  Chinese  methods  of  doing 
things  are  novel,  and  can  bear  no  comparison 
to  the  handy  working  of  a  Yankee  mechanic. 
Still,  although  their  uses  of  scientific  knowledge 
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are  far  different  from  ours,  their  mechanical  skill 
has  attained  high  perfection;  their  industry  in 
the  manufacture  of  stuflTs,  porcelain,  lackered 
ware,  &c.,  is  astonishing.  Many  of  our  most 
useful  inventions  are  to  be  found  among  them. 
They  printed  books  before  the  art  was  invented 
in  Europe.  They  also  used  the  magnet  before 
its  use  was  known  to  us  ;  but  they  have  remained 
far  behind  us  in  the  art  of  navigation,  on  account 
of  their  ignorance  of  ship-hnilHiii" 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
OtR  DARLIKU. 

BT   ELLBN    LOUISE   CUAKDLBB. 

Wbite  anna  clasping  roauO  my  neck. 

Blue  eyes  looking  love  in  mine, 
Little  rosy,  laui:rhing  lips, 

Sunny  brow  has  Madeline. 
Dancing  to  the  bloe  bird's  note, 

Tresses  bonnd  with  rose  and  green, 
JfoTer  fay  more  glad  or  bright, 

Sports  in  elfin-land,  I  vreen. 

Cnpid  nestles  on  ber  cheek, 

Dimples  shut  the  blind  god  in , 
Tor  the  fairies,  in  her  sleep, 

Kissed  her  little,  graceful  chin. 
Jlosy  fingers  oa  my  eyes, 

Ked  lips  presi»ing  close  to  mine, 
MeiTy,  little,  lauding  elf, 

You  "re  a  darling.  Madeline. 

But  the  care  shade  fjloometh  down, 

Darling,  when  1  think  of  thee, 
I'or  the  cold  world  darkest  frowna 

On  a  spirit  light  and  free. 
Blossoms  fmile  aromid  tlice  now, 

Merry  blue  birds  gaily  sing, 
But  there  "s  night  for  tl)em  and  thee, 

O  thou  darling,  little  thing. 

Earth  hath  shades  of  light  and  glootn, 

Be  the  gleaming  glad  on  thee. 
And  the  darkness  falling  down, 

Kest  as  now  for  aye  on  me. 
Kneeling  low  I  breathe  a  prayer, 

Grace  on  earth  to  thee  be  given, 
And  when  life's  wild  march  is  o'er, 

May  thy  blue  eyes  ope  in  heaven. 
Slmwood  Cottage,  Pcnnfretj  Ct.,  Aprils  1852. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  SEA-GULL : 

— OR — 

A    SAILOR'S    COURAGE. 

BT   FRED.   HUNTER. 

CHAPTER    I. 
THE   PARTING    LETEE. 

"  My  bark  is  out  upon  the  sea, 
The  moon's  abore  ; 
Her  light  a  presence  seems  to  me, 

Like  woman's  love. 
My  native  land  I  leave  behind, 

Afar  I  roam ; 
In  other  lands  few  hearts  I'll  find. 
Like  those  at  home!" 

A  RAKISH  and  staunch  little  schooner  was 
the    SeaGull ;  and,  as    she   lay  at   anchor   off 

C ,  on  a  beautifully  clear  October  night,  her 

graceful  bearing  and  saucy  contour  was  cause 
for  oft-repeated  remark  and  commendation  from 
those  who  looked  upon  her  from  the  shore,  or 
those  who  chanced  to  pass  her  upon  the  water. 

The  atmosphere,  on  the  occasion  to  which  we 
now  allude,  was  singularly  crisp  and  clear.  A 
light  breeze  from  the  southwest  rippled  the  wa- 
ter, and  in  the  tiny  waves  were  reflected,  in  myr- 
iad shapes,  the  brilliant  effulgence  of  the  harvest- 
moon,  which  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  and  shed 
a  calm  and  beautiful  light  on  the  scene  below. 

An  occasional  strain  of  music  was  heard  amid 
the  evening  breezes,  wafted  away  from  the  shore 
— at  times,  soft  and  bewitching,  anon,  full  and 
startling  in  tone  and  volume.  The  slender  rig- 
ging of  the  schooner  had  been  tautened  up,  the 
hull  and  decks  shone  bright  and  clean,  the  ta- 
pering spars  were  admiraldy  adapted  for  beauty 
and  utility  to  the  narrow  and  sharp-prowed 
model  of  the  hull,  and  everything  seemed  in 
readiness  for  departure. 

But  she  now  lay  quietly  at  anchor,  like  a 
sleeping  bird,  on  the  bosom  of  the  slightly  ruffled 
waters.  The  Sca-GuU  was  shortly  destined  to 
be  upon  the  wing,  however ;  and  she  but  awaited 
the  coming  of  certain  parties  on  shore,  to  avail 
of  the  favoring  wind,  and  put  to  sea. 

Within  the  brilliant  halls  of  an  old  mansion 
located  scarcely  a  mile  distant,  there  were  gath- 
ered, at  this  moment,  a  gay  party  of  English 
gentlemen  and  ladies ;  and  among  the  company 
were  a  few  foreigners  of  rank  and  distinction. 
Of  those  first  named  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
modest  and  retiring  appearance,  genteelly  but 
simply  attired,  whose  conversation  and  apparent 
general  information  had  been  cause  for  repeated 
remark  during  the  night — now  far  spent.  And 
as  the  company  were  about  to  retire,  the  desire 
seemed  to  be  more  and  more  eager  to  cultivate 
his  acquaintance,  or  to  know  exactly  who  and 
what  he  was. 

"Lowdcn,  Lowdcn?"  remarked  a  titled  per- 
sonage to  a  friend,  "  the  name  of  Lowden  I 
liave  heard  before,  but  1  think  it  no  common 
name." 


"  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  your  lordship  will 
also  acknowledge  that  the  young  man  who 
answers  to  it,  yonder,  is  not  a  common  youth, 
either." 

"  You  are  right,  Weston — right.  He  is 
young—'' 

"  Scarcely  three  and  twenty,  I  should  say,  my 
lord— at  furthest " 

"  Well,  he  is  a  very  extraordinary  person, 
surely.  Did  you  mark,  to-night,  in  spite  of  his 
exceedingly  modest  demeanor,  how  he  drew 
around  him  a  circle  of  admirers?" 

"  Constantly,  my  lord." 

"  Yes ;  and  those  of  the  highest  grade,  too." 

"  I  could  not  but  observe  this." 

"  And  was  this  alt  you  noticed,  Weston  V 

"All,  my  lord  ;  that  is,  all — all  of  general  in- 
terest, I  mean." 

"Exactly;  so  I  suspected." 

"  Suspected,  my  lord !  What  did  you — a — 
suppose — I  mean,  suspect  V 

"  You  observed  that  among  the  admirers  of 
Lowden, the  ladies  were  foremost?'" 

"  Were  they  V 

"  Ha,  ha !  My  young  friend,  come !  Let  us 
understand  each  other." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  What  do  you  suspect, 
however,  Jirst — if  you  please  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  Weston,  I  have  been  about  the 
world  a  good  deal,  and  old  bachelor  as  /  am, 
you  know  I  am  privileged  to  a  close  observance 
of  the  conduct  of  the  sexes  whom  I  meet  and 
desire  to  know.     I  will  tell  you  what  I  suspect — " 

"My  lord,"  shouted  a  sweet,  rollicking  voice 
behind  the  two  speakers,  just  at  this  moment, 
"  my  Lord  Workley  !  I  pray  you  rally  our  good 
friend  Weston,  here — and  let  us  know  what  it  is 
that  has  caused  him  to  exhibit  such  a  degree  of 
ennui,  to-night.  Good  Mr.  Weston,  pray  tell 
us,  have  you  lost  a  friend  ?  Has  anything  oc- 
curred here  that  should  so  elongate  that  counte- 
nance ?"  continued  the  fair  speaker,  archly,  as 
she  seized  upon  the  arm  of  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed— "  Come,  confess  !  Upon  my  word,  I 
never  knew  you  so  dull." 

Weston  laughed,  and  apologized  for  his  seem- 
ing stupidity  ;  but  he  felt  very  little  better  after 
it.  He  offered  the  lady  his  hand  at  once  for  the 
waltz,  however ;  and,  as  gaily  as  he  could  do  it, 
he  whirled  away  amid  the  maze  of  the  dance 
with  his  beautiful  and  lively  young  hostess,  who, 
in  common  with  the  rest,  had  not  lost  sight  of 
his  dullness. 

At  each  successive  turn  up  and  down  the  long 
and  elegant  parlor,  he  encountered  a  figure  upon 
which  his  gaze  was  rivetted — ah,  how  earnestly 
and  continually !  He  saw  but  that  form,  he 
watched  but  that  soft,  sweet  face,  he  heard  only 
that  rich,  ringing  voice,  as  the  music  of  her 
laugh  floated  by  him  !  She  was  the  star  of  the 
evening,  and  Weston  was  madly  in  love  with 
her — the  graceful,  joyous,  beautiful  Bel  Truffini. 

"  Bel  Trufiini !"  She  was  of  Spanish  origin, 
it  was  said,  but  had  been  educated  in  England. 
Her  age  might  have  been  eighteen,  or  may  be 
nineteen  ;  she  was  tall  and  majestic  in  form,  her 
raven  black  hair  hung  in  a  rich  cluster  of  mas- 
sive curls  over  her  full  white  shoulders ;  and 
though  her  dress  was  simple,  yet  a  magnificent 
diamond  necklace  clasped  her  throat,  twin  brace- 
lets of  the  same  costly  jewels  encircled  her  round 
full  arms,  and  a  girdle  of  heavy  pearh  clasped 
her  tajier  waist.  Bel  was  the  heiress  in  prospect 
to  a  large  fortune,  it  was  also  hinted  ;  and,  of 
course,  she  was  surrounded  and  petted  by  flat- 
terers and  the  sycophants  of  fashion. 

The  belle  of  the  evening  whirled  down  the  sa- 
loon again,  followed  by  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
assemblage. 

"  By  Jove !"  exclaimed  the  blunt  old  bachelor, 
"  she  waltzes  like  a  sylph !" 

But  Bel  knew  nought  of  all  this  admiration ; 
she  had  no  ambition  to  excel  in  the  dance,  she 
entertained  no  jot  or  tittle  of  vanity  in  her 
composition.  Nature  had  made  her  what  she 
was,  and,  in  her  guileless  innocence,  she  never 
dreamed  that  she  was  beautiful ;  she  never  aimed 
to  captivate  the  hearts  of  the  sterner  sex,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  a  pride  of  doubtful  character. 

Nevertheless,  she  glided  easily,  gently,  majes- 
tically through  the  figures,  and  Weston  forgot 
his  partner,  the  occasion,  himself — everybody 
but  the  form  of  her  who  had  thus  bewildered 
him ! 

And  who  was  he  that  bore  the  lovely  being  so 
gracefully  along  ?  Whose  arm  was  that  which 
now  clasped  her  delicate  zone  (  Whose  hand 
was  it  that  rested  at  her  side  ?  And  whose  were 
the  eyes  that  gazed  directly  upon  her  glowing 
checks,  as  the  handsome  couple  floated  dov.n 


the  hall,  once  more  1  Weston  was  giddy — eon- 
fused — almost  delirious.  Poor  fellow,  he  was, 
indeed,  in  love ! 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  this  young  gentleman 
stood  beside  the  old  bachelor  again. 

"  As  I  was  saying,  Weston,"  continued  the 
latter,  "  it  is  plain  that  you  fancy  the  young 
Spanish  belle,  yonder.  And  well  you  may !  for, 
by  my  troth,  I  never  saw  her  match.  But,  have 
a  care,  my  fine  fellow.  I  was  a  young  man  once, 
myself;  and  I  am  not  so  old  now,  even,  but 
that  there  is  a  chance  that /may  be  ensnared. 
So,  have  a  care  " 

"  Is  she  not  a  lovely  creature  V 

"  You  say  right — she  is ;  but  she  is  not  for  you, 
Weston." 

"  How,  then  ?" 

"//ow?  As  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  fine 
face,  my  boy !" 

"  Explain,  my  lord." 

"  Cheerfully,  will  I.  Do  you  note  the  youth 
we  spoke  of  an  hour  since  7" 

"  He  in  citizen's  garb '!" 

"  The  same.  The  women  have  rivalled  each 
other  constantly,  to  night,  to  obtain  a  word  or  a 
smile  from  that  same  young  man ;  and  a  princely 
fellow  he  is,  I'll  warrant." 

"  And  you  think — that — the  lady  favors  him  ?" 
asked  Weston,  earnestly. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  my  boy." 

"  And  why  should  she  .'" 

"  That  is  a  question  of  your  own  asking.  In 
reply,  let  me  ask  you  why  has  it  occurred  that 
that  same  youth  has  tonight  drawn  about  him 
the  most  unequivocal  and  marked  attention  of 
all  the  older  heads  in  the  hall — the  men  as  well 
the  sofier  sex?" 

"  Such  is  the  fact,  I  know." 

"  Yes,  Weston,  I  have  never  met  the  person 
yet,  I  say,  who,  at  his  age,  was  master  of  so 
many  subjects,  who  talked  so  well  and  so  readi- 
ly, and  who  appeared  to  such  advantage.  He  is 
in  command  of  the  little  schooner  in  the  stream, 
and  is  bound  off,  anon,  I  learn.  But.  hist !  he's 
coming  this  way." 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE    VOYAGE. 


As  the  two  gentlemen  moved  aside,  a  well- 
fonned  man,  but  little  past  his  majority  in  years, 
apparently,  approached  them,  in  company  with 
half  a  score  of  ladies  and  noblemen.  His  voice 
was  pleasant  in  its  tone,  but  heavy  and  rather 
masculine  than  otherwise.  His  movements  were 
dignified  and  decorous,  and  upon  coming  nearer 
he  proved  to  be  very  comely  in  his  features. 
He  crossed  the  apartment,  and  was  presented 
by  his  hostess  to  his  lordship  and  young  Weston. 

"  Ah !"  thought  the  latter,  as  he  took  the 
stranger's  hand,  '■  he  is  a  noble  fellow,  to  be 
sure !" 

There  was  so  much  of  frankness,  of  unassum- 
ing dignity,  of  mildness  and  generosity  in  his 
countenance,  that  the  first  address  of  Charles 
Lowden  always  caused  a  favorable  impression, 
wherever  he  appeared. 

Weston  forgave  him,  in  his  heart,  at  the  out- 
set ;  but  he  very  deeply  envied  him  his  prospec- 
tive happiness,  nevertheless. 

"  I  have  just  learned,"  said  Weston,  very  glad, 
notwithstanding  his  envy,  to  show  the  young 
officer  that  he  didn't  feel  very  badly,  "  I  have 
just  heard  from  his  lordship,  here,  that  you  are 
in  command  of  the  pretty  little  craft  in  the 
stream,  outside." 

"  Yes  sir,"  said  Lowden,  "  and  am  bound  off 
in  the  morning." 

"  So  soon  ?" 

"  Yes,  with  the  daylight,  if  possible,  should 
the  wind  favor  us." 

"  Your  visit  is  a  brief  one,"  continued  Weston, 
not  at  all  sorry,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  so. 

"  Yes.  Wc  sailors  must  make  the  most  of 
the  favoring  weather,  in  these  latitudes.  Our 
business  hither  is  nearly  completed — in  fact,  we 
only  await  the  ]iloasure  and  convenience  of  the 
charming  Lady  Trufhni,  to  spread  our  sails  to 
the  breeze." 

"  The  Lady  Truf — what — "  stammered  out 
yoimg  Weston,  hardly  conscious  of  what  he  was 
saying. 

"  I  allude  to  the  beautiful  belle,  who  has  so 
charmed  us  all  here,  to-night." 

"  What  are  you  to  do— that  is,  what  do  you 
mean  to  do — " 

"  Mean  ?  Nothing — only  that  she  is  to  be  a 
passenger  with  us  to  the  northward,  that's  all ; 
and  we  now  only  await  her  pleasure  to  sail 
hence." 


"  Yon  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  lady  is  going 
to  leave  us,  surely !'  continued  Weston,  expos- 
ing himself,  momentarily,  and  causing  his  lord- 
ship a  good  hearty  smile,  for  the  moment. 

"  O,  yes  ;  that  is  the  occasion  of  our  visit  here- 
We  touched  at  this  place  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  receiving  this  lady  on  board." 

"I  had  not  heard  of  this,"  said  Weston, 
warmly. 

"Why  should  yon?"  innocently  asked  the 
officer.  At  which  sharp  query,  his  lordship 
laughed  outright,  and  Weston  was  deeply  an- 
noyed. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  not  a  resident  here,"  contin- 
ued the  youthful  officer,  "  as  you  are  probably 
aware.  This  is  her  last  visit,  and  on  the  morrow 
we  shall  bid  adieu  to  your  hospitable  shores." 

Weston  immediately  made  himself  as  uncom- 
fortable as  a  love-stricken  swain  could  well  do  • 
but  the  parting  hour  came,  at  length,  and  the 
brilliant  company  separated. 

At  sunrise  next  morning,  a  tiny  little  boat 
was  drawn  up  at  the  gangway,  into  which  the 
master  of  the  SeaGull  stepped,  attired  in  his 
best  shore-suit  of  black ;  and  a  brace  of  oars 
quickly  glistened  in  the  rays  of  the  early  sun,  as 
the  barge  put  away  to  the  shore. 

The  Lady  Bel  was  already  awaiting  the  arriv- 
al of  the  boat,  and  alighting  from  the  carriage 
in  which  she  had  been  borne  to  the  landing,  she 
courteously  accepted  the  proffered  hand  of  Low- 
den, who  assisted  her  to  a  seat  in  the  stern  of 
the  barge.  She  was  accompanied  by  two  female 
attendants,  who  were  also  provided  for :  and 
after  an  affectionate  leave- taking  of  a  few  friends 
who  came  to  see  her  depart,  the  order  was  given, 
and  the  boat  with  its  choice  burthen  returned  to 
the  schooner. 

There  were  already  on  board  three  or  four 
other  passengers,  bound  to  the  same  destination 
with  her  ladyship  ;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
the  sails  were  set  and  the  SeaGull  was  dashing 
away  before  a  singing  breeze,  homeward  bound. 

Upon  meeting  at  table,  subsequently,  the  pas- 
sengers counted  half  a  score — among  whom 
were  the  Lady  Truffini  and  her  two  companions, 
a  Frenchman  and  his  wife,  and  an  Englishman. 
The  French  passenger  was  a  querulous,  excit- 
able, talkative  fellow ;  and  the  foremost  of  the 
English  party  was  an  overbearing,  ill-bred  per- 
sonage, who  very  often  forgot  himself  and  the 
company  he  was  in.  Nothing  seemed  to  afford 
him  so  much  gratification  as  it  did  to  tease  and 
rally  his  French  neighbor,  who,  at  times,  became 
very  spicy  and  personal  in  his  retorts. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  out,  and  the  passengers 
were  anticipating  the  happiness  of  reaching 
their  destination  within  the  next  four  and  twenty 
hours.  The  passage  had  proved  a  fortunate 
one,  up  to  this  time,  but  during  the  morning  of 
this  day  the  wind  had  been  unsteady,  and  the 
atmosphere  had  assumed  a  hazy  aspect  by  mid- 
day. 

The  little  party  met  once  more  to  dine.  Some 
incidents  at  the  field  of  Waterloo  had  been  nar- 
rated, in  his  own  way,  by  the  bullying  English- 
man, and  in  his  customary  offensive  manner,  to 
which  the  French  gentleman  replied  with  unu- 
sual tartness,  when  the  captain  of  the  schooner, 
who  presided  at  the  table,  checked  the  speakers. 

The  Englishman  immediately  suggested  that 
Lowden  had  no  right  to  interfere. 

"  You  are  on  board  my  vessel,"  said  the  cap- 
tain firmly,  but  respectfully,  "  and  you  are  using 
language  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  here,  which 
is  ill-timed  and  annoying  to  them." 

"  The  insult  was  ofi^crcd  here,  and  here  I  re- 
sent it,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bull,  firing  up  and  turn- 
ing very  red  in  the  face.     "  Monsieur  is  a  liar!" 

"Hold,  sir!"  exclaimed  Lowden,  rising  from 
his  chair.  Then  quickly  checking  himself,  he 
turned  to  the  Lady  Truffini  and  her  companions, 
who  had  finished  their  meal,  and  said  : 

"  Ladies,  by  your  leave." 

The  three  ladies  immediately  followed  him  to 
the  after-cabin,  where  he  left  them  and  returned 
to  the  dining-room. 

Though  he  was  absent  '  ut  a  single  moment, 
when  he  came  back,  loud  words  were  passing 
between  the  antagonists ;  and  as  Lowden  ap- 
proached them,  the  Englishman  gave  his  French 
neighbor  the  lie  again,  and  followed  it  with  a 
blow.  The  captain  instantly  seized  his  arm,  and 
the  belligerents  were  separated. 

A  challenge  followed  this  scene,  and  young 
Lowden  meantime  came  in  for  a  round  share  of 
abuse  from  his  English  passenger,  who  berated 
him  soundly  for  ste])ping  between  him  and 
Monsieur,  at  £0  critical  a  moment. 

"  Your  manners  towards  Monsieur,"  said  the 
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captain,  calmly,  "  were  very  offensive.  You 
have  repeatedly  annoyed  him  at  table  and  else- 
where, and  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that 
you  have  not  respected,  as  you  should  have 
done,  the  presence  of  females,  either,  on  several 
occasions.  Let  this  scene  be  your  last,  sir,  on 
board  this  vessel !" 

"  So  you  defend  that  contemptible  frog-eater, 
do  you  V  muttered  Mr.  Bull,  savagely. 

"  I  enter  into  none  of  your  disputes,  sir,  nor 
can  you  make  me  quarrel  with  you.  But,  I 
mean  what  I  say.  I  am  master  of  this  vessel ; 
you  must  not  repeat  your  offence." 

"  You  are  master,  here!"  responded  Bull,  iron- 
ically. "  I  should  say  so.  You  take  the  part  of 
a  puppy,  and  thus  stoop  to  his  level.  You  are 
no  better  than  he  is." 

"  I  tell  you—" 

"  You  needn't  tell  mo  anything.  You  arc  a 
coward  !" 

"  What,  sir !" 

"A  coward,"  continued  the  Englishman,  snap- 
ping his  fingers,  spitefully.  "  I  will  see  to  your 
case  when  I  get  on  shore." 

At  this  moment  the  second  officer  rushed 
hastily  into  the  cabin,  and  in  an  excited  manner, 
said :     "  Captain,  quick ! — on  deck !" 

Lowden  turned  away  and  hastily  ascended  to 
the  quarter-deck,  where  a  most  unexpected 
scene  awaited  him. 

Within  the  previous  hour  the  atmosphere  had 
become  completely  blackened  with  heavy  clouds, 
and  now  a  fierce  white  squall  was  advancing 
from  the  southwest  with  a  rapid  pace.  Sail  had 
already  been  shortened,  but  Lowden  instantly 
saw  that  a  sharp  blow  was  coming,  and  every 
rag  of  canvas?,  save  the  closely-reefed  jib,  was 
forthwith  ordered  to  be  talicn  in. 

And  very  quickly  afterward  came  the  crash. 
Far  away  to  leeward,  for  a  moment  or  two,  could 
be  seen  the  sheet  of  whitened  spray  and  foam, 
forced  in  a  mass  before  tlie  rushing  squall,  as  it 
struck  the  water,  and  then  dashed  on  in  its  wild 
and  resistless  fury.  The  thunder  followed,  and 
peal  after  peal  succeeded,  while  torrcnH  of  rain 
gushed  from  the  over-charged  clouds.  The  light- 
ning quivered  and  crinkled  down  the  deep  black 
clouds,  with  terrible  fierceness:  and,  though  the 
schooner  had  been  for  an  hour  previously  in 
sight  of  the  very  harbor  to  which  she  was  des- 
tined, this  sudden  and  terrible  storm  had  deeply 
alarmed  both  crew  and  officers. 

For  an  instant  a  deathlike  stillness  pervaded 
the  air.  Then  a  frightfal  glare  of  light  was 
Been  from  the  edge  of  a  dense  cloud,  and  a  peal 
of  thunder  clattered  over  their  heads,  as  if  the 
whole  of  heaven's  artillery  had  at  once  been  dis- 
charged upon  them.  The  staunch  little  schooner 
quivered  from  stem  to  stern,  for  a  moment,  and 
then  moved  forward  from  the  increased  action 
of  wind  and  wave. 

"  Fire !"  was  the  first  word  that  was  distinctly 
heard,  after  this  shock ;  and  "  fire !  fire !  the 
schooner's  on  fire  !"  quickly  passed  from  cabin 
to  deck,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the 
frightened  crew. 

"  Helm  a-port !"  shouted  the  captain  through 
his  trumpet,  quickly.  "Stand  by,  men!  Bear 
a  hand,  bear  a  hand,  and  up  with  the  mainsail  I" 

The  Sea-Gull  was  doomed.  The  lightning 
had  struck  and  fired  her ! 

Lowden  saw  that  a  desperate  effort  alone 
could  save  his  vessel  and  passengers.  His  quick 
eye  glanced  shoreward,  and  in  spite  of  the  peril 
of  the  shift  to  which  he  resorted  in  this  emer- 
gency, he  resolved  to  put  on  sail — if  the  thing 
could  be  done — and  run  the  schooner  ashore. 
But  it  was  impossible!  The  willing  men  sprang 
to  their  statiofls  at  the  word,  but  the  gale  raved 
with  fury ;  and  scarcely  had  a  yard  of  the  main- 
sail been  unfurled  ere  it  was  stripped  into  shreds 
and  scattered  over  the  storm. 

A  wild  wail  was  heard  below,  meantime,  and 
the  passengers,  deeply  alarmed,  demanded  to 
see  the  captain.  After  heing  desired  thrice  to 
descend  below,  he  left  the  quarter  deck,  drenched 
to  the  skin,  and  hastily  descended  to  the  cabin, 
where  he  anticipated  every  inquiry  at  once. 

"Ladies,"  he  said,  soothingly,  "be  of  good 
cheer.  Trust  me,  that  under  the  fearful  circum- 
stances, I  will  do  all  that  man  can  do.  Gentle- 
men, we  are  in  a  critical  condition.  The  vessel 
is  on  fire,  and  we  are  yet  three  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  the  gale  is  increasing.  Be  men,  how- 
ever, and  present  examples  of  courage  to  the 
crew.    We  must  hope  for  the  best." 

With  these  brief  words  of  consolation  and  ad- 
vice, Lowden  sprang  up  the  companion-way, 
drew  back  the  slide,  and  resumed  his  place  near 
the  wheel. 


CHAPTER  in. 

TUE    sailor's    courage. 

Jets  of  smoke  were  forcing  their  way  up 
through  the  seams  of  the  deck,  and  the  fury  of 
the  scjuall  was  yet  unabated.  The  sea  run  so 
high  that  it  was  unsafe  to  be  on  deck,  and  Low- 
den deemed  it  prudent  to  secure  the  cabin-door, 
lest  the  passengers  should  force  their  way  up, 
and  be  washed  overboard.  Signals  of  distress 
had  been  run  up,  but  the  gale  tore  them  into 
shreds  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  and  the  schoon- 
er was  now  full  three  miles  from  the  shore,  with 
the  fire  increasing  frightfully,  below,  at  every 
succeeding  moment ! 

"  Open,  captain,  open  !  for  God's  sake  !  We 
shall  suffocate,"  shrieked  the  terrified  English- 
man, hammering  away  at  the  cabin-door. 

"  O-pen — o-pen  ze  door.  Monsieur  Capitan — 
open,  I  say — si  vous  pi  t!  I  sail  smodder,  cap- 
itan— o-pen !" 

"  Give  us  air — help  !  What,  ho  !  help  !"  again 
bawled  the  whilom  valiant  Englishman,  as  ho 
now  pleaded  for  his  liberty.  But  Lowden  knew 
that  they  could  not  stand  on  deck ;  and  for  a 
moment  he  still  detained  his  passengers  prison- 
ers below,  for  their  own  safety. 

Every  possible  exertion,  under  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances, was  resorted  to  by  the  officers  and 
crew  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  fire,  but  without 
success.  The  weather  had  previously  been  ex- 
cessively hot  and  dry,  the  schooner  had  just 
come  out  of  a  low  latitude,  and  the  devouring 
element  made  rapid  work  in  its  destructive 
course  below  the  decks.  When  the  peril  reach- 
ed its  height,  and  no  further  hope  existed  of 
stopping  the  fire,  the  cabin-door  was  opened, 
and  the  passengers  sprang  upon  deck. 

The  first  movement  of  the  brave  Englishman, 
upon  his  release,  was  to  curse  the  captain  for 
detaining  him  below ;  the  next  moment  he  found 
himself  heels  over  head  in  the  lee  scupper, 
knocked  flat  by  the  schooner's  lurch  in  the 
heavy  sea.  Pale  as  death  and  considerably 
bruised,  he  arose  and  clung  to  the  rigging  for  a 
single  moment;  then,  jumping  astern,  he  seized 
an  axe  and  commenced  cutting  away  the  small 
boat,  which  had  been  temporarily  secured  there. 

"  Hold !"  cried  Captain  Lowden,  firmly.  "  We 
have  but  two  miles  to  make,  and  I  hope  to  reach 
shoal  water  before  it  is  too  late." 

But  the  Englishman  persisted  in  his  work. 
The  flames  had  broken  through  the  hatches  in 
little  forked  streams,  and  it  was  plain  tkat  but  a 
few  minutes  longer  would  be  allowed  them  to 
prepare  for  leaving  the  burning  vessel.  Never- 
theless, the  youthful  captain  felt  that  he  could 
manage  things  best  in  his  own  way ;  and  so  he 
continued; 

"  Hold,  I  say !  Must  I  remind  you  again  that 
I  am  master,  here  ?  Another  stroke  with  that 
axe,  and  as  there  lives  a  God  in  heaven,  you  go 
over  the  side.     1  mean  it .'" 

The  offender  turned  round,  white  as  the  spray 
which  flashed  around  him  in  every  direction,  and 
— belitved  what  Lowden  said  !  As  he  dropped 
the  axe,  the  captain  advanced  and  took  her  lady- 
ship's hand,  as  she  stood  trembling  and  clinging 
to  the  side  of  the  companion-way,  desperately 
alarmed,  but  uncomplaining,  and  silent  with  her 
terror. 

"  Cheer  up,  madam,"  he  said,  "  and  trust  in 
the  good  God,  who  may  preserve  us,  if  He  will." 

A  deafening  shout  arose  at  this  moment  from 
the  men  forward,  who  had  collected  in  a  group, 
waiting  for  further  orders.  Sail  after  sail  had 
been  run  up,  in  one  shape  and  another,  until  ev- 
ery rag  had  been  destroyed — and  the  Sea-Gull 
was  now  very  near  her  end.  The  flames  burst 
out  from  below,  and  half  the  crew  plunged  into 
the  water,  resolved  to  try  a  swim  for  it,  rather 
than  be  burned  to  death.  The  order  was  at 
once  given  to  stand  by  to  lower  away  the  boats, 
two  of  which  were  manageable.  The  remainder 
of  the  crow  obeyed,  and  into  the  first  one,  as  it 
rolled  and  pitched  against  the  side.  Captain 
Lowden,  with  his  own  hands,  passed  the  ladies 
and  three  of  the  crew. 

The  other  boat  was  quickly  in  readiness,  and 
into  this  the  Englishman  and  the  others  were 
placed — though  Mr.  Bull  was  very  anxious  to 
be  among  the  first  who  left  the  sinking  vessel. 
Twice  was  he  driven  back  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  firm  and  brave  captain,  as  he  was  forcing 
himself  into  the  first  boat,  but  during  which 
time,  Lowden  addressed  him  not  one  word,  ex- 
cept "  back,  sir ;  wait  your  turn !"  When  he 
finally  got  on  board,  he  assured  Lowden  that  he 
would  "  settle  his  hash  "  for  kim,  when  he  reach- 
ed the  shore. 


The  wind  still  raved,  and  the  sea  run  furiously 
high,  as  the  two  boats  swung  off  from  the  burn- 
ing schooner,  which  was  very  soon  afterward 
enveloped  in  flames,  and  sunk  within  another 
hour.  The  brave  sailors  tugged  away  at  the 
oars,  and  had  got  within  half  a  mile  of  the  land- 
ing, when  a  heavy  wave  struck  the  foremost 
boat  and  instantly  capsized  her. 

Scarcely  had  its  precious  burthen  reached  the 
water,  when  Lowden  grasped  the  bow  oar  of  the 
boat  in  which  he  sat,  and  cried ;  "  give  way, 
boys  !  give  way,  and  save  them !" 

In  another  moment,  tiie  rear  boat  reached  the 
spot  where  the  disaster  occurred,  and  where  the 
lovely  Bel  was  now  sinking  beneath  the  waves! 
In  the  next  instant,  a  plunge  was  heard,  and  the 
gallant  captain  rose  at  the  lady's  side,  support- 
ing her  with  a  strong  arm,  even  amid  those  angry 
and  lashing  waters ! 

Succor  was  at  hand.  The  trouble  had  been 
noticed  on  shore,  and  already  a  life-boat  had 
started  to  the  rescue.  The  Frenchman  clung  to 
the  overturned  boat,  and  the  ladies  all  were  res- 
cued. By  the  time  that  the  life-boat  reached 
them,  its  services  were  needed — but  all  were 
subsequently  landed  in  safety. 

The  Englishman  got  over  his  fancied  offence, 
and  acknowledged  that  Captain  Lowden  was 
not  only  a  good  sailor,  but  that  he  was  also 
really  a  brave  man.  His  epithet  of  ''  coward," 
he  retracted,  voluntarily,  but  the  young  captain 
only  replied — 'you  didn't  know  me,  sir,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  suffered  yourself  so  to  speak,  I 
think." 

Bull  was  abashed,  and  was  more  careful  in  fu- 
ture ;  but  his  French  friend  never  forgave  him 
for  his  cutting  criticisms  on  the  action  at  the 
field  of  Waterloo. 

But,  asks  the  reader,  what  became  o  the  cap- 
tain and  the  beautiful  Lady  Bel,  and  the  old 
bachelor,  and  the  love-sick  Weston  ?  Really — I 
can  scarcely  tell  particulars ! 

***** 

The  bachelor  lord,  and  his  young  friend,  who 
was  so  smitten  with  the  fair  lady  stranger,  at 
any  rate,  I  never  heard  anything  more  of.  The 
fussy  little  Frenchman  declared  that  if  ever  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  Boulogne,  he 
would  never  try  the  West  Indies  again  for  his 
health.  Mr.  Bull  went  to  Lun'un,  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  mishaps,  and  to  enjoy  his  beef  and 
ale  more  leisurely,  subsequently. 

Two  years  after  this  incident,  however.  Cap- 
tain Lowden  retired  from  nautical  life,  and  set- 
tled upon  a  beautiful  farm  in  one  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  This  place  was  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  beauty,  and  had  been  occu- 
pied for  ten  years  previously  by  a  relative  of  one 
Bel  Truffini.  Notice  was  served  upon  the  ten- 
ant in  due  form,  and  possession  was  yielded,  one 
fine  spring  morning,  to  the  original  owner  and 
tenant  that  was  to  be. 

A  bridal  party  drove  up  the  smooth  avenue  to 
the  wide  old  portal  of  the  mansion,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  a  half  dozen  intimate  friends,this  very 
Bel  Truffini  was  welcomed  there,  as  future  mis- 
tress of  the  establishmont.  She  was  handed 
from  the  gay  vehicle  by  that  very  Captain  Liw- 
den,  and  she  introduced  him,  at  once,  to  the 
neighbors  as  her  husband ! 

They  still  occupy  that  farm,  because  its  pur- 
suits better  suit  the  taste  of  the  brave  sailor. 
But  they  have  means  in  plenty  otherwise,  and 
both  Bel  and  her  talented  mate  are  as  happy  as 
wealth  and  true  love  for  each  other  can  possibly 
make  them. 


«  ^  ■ »  > 


[Written  for  Qleason^s  Pictorial.] 
TO     MARGARET. 

DESIGNED  FOR  A  WREATH  OF  FL0WBR3. 

BT  rSANE  HOBTIHEB. 

To  Margaret's  laugh,  and  sparkling  eyes. 
Where  many  a  witching  influence  lies, 

And  mind-bound  gem  in  secret  shines  ; 
To  mirth,  to  grace,  to  beauty,  too. 
As  real  as  e'er  lover  knew, 

I  dedicate  these  humble  lines. 

Some  lady's  hand  should  thus  bequeath 
Her  living  wishes  in  this  wreath. 

Nor  let  me  mar  its  rosy  hue  ; 
But  time  will  to  this  garland  prove 
Its  leaves  will  fade  before  his  love. 

Who  gives  his  brightest  wish  to  you. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  April,  1852. 


[Written  for  GI  ■;tson's  Pictorial.] 
COME,  CO.ME  OV.il  TUB  HEATHER. 

BT  J.  L.   FEMON. 

Come,  como  o'er  the  heather  at  mom's  early  hour. 
Come  forth,  and  together  we  '11  pluck  the  gay  flower ; 
For  winter's  drear  shadow  hath  faded  away, 
M'hile  forest  and  meadow  their  verdure  display  ; 
The  snow  from  the  mountain  hath  sunk  in  the  earth. 
And  bright  stream  and  fountain  leaps  joyously  forth. 

Then  come  o'er  the  heather  at  dawning  of  day. 
While  yet  we  may  gather,  ere  dew  fades  away, 
Of  roses  the  fairest  in  woodbine  or  grove. 
And  twine  with  the  rarest  bright  emblems  of  love ; 
For  spring  addeth  lightness  to  every  pure  heart, 
And  morn  in  its  brightness  new  plea.sures  impart- 
Then  come  o'er  the  heather — remain  not  at  home, 
Come  forth,  and  together  light-hearted  we  '11  roam 
Where  loveUncsB  springeth  o'er  valley  and  knoll, 
And  earth's  beauty  bringeth  relief  to  the  soul ; 
For  nature  inviting  drives  care  from  the  brow. 
White  birds  are  dehghting  the  ear  from  each  bough. 

Then  come  o'er  the  heather — enjoy  the  pure  air, 
Come  forth,  and  together  wc  '11  offer  a  prayer 
To  Him  who  releaseth  from  sadness  the  soul. 
While  bounty  iucreaseth  beneath  His  control ; 
For  glad  nature  showeth  our  Maker's  high  will. 
Who  freely  bestoweth  His  kind  bounties  still. 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  April,  18.5'-'. 


*    »  •  ^   > 


Remember  that  the  true  pleasures  of  temper- 
ance and  the  many  benefits  that  follow  sobriety, 
cannot  be  imagined  by  those  who  lead  riotous 
lives;  so  neither  can  the  sweet  influences  thereof 
be  enjoyed  without  self-deniaj,  and  some  trouble 
to  old  Adam. 


PROFESSOR  WHITE. 

White  was  a  very  extraordinary  man,  of  great 
profundity  as  an  Asiatic  linguist.  He  was  first 
discovered  by  the  late  Dean  Tucker,  working  as 
an  apprentice  to  a  poor  weaver,  in  a  village 
either  in  Gloucestershire  or  Somersetshire.  At 
this  village,  on  a  certain  day,  was  to  be  a  dinner 
party  The  dean,  strolling  about  before  dinner, 
changed  to  go  into  a  poor  weaver's  shop.  He 
took  up  a  dirty,  shattered  Greek  Testament. 
"  How  comes  this  here  ?  wiio  reads  this  book'!" 
"  Sir,  my  lad  is  always  poring  over  such  books." 
On  speaking  to  the  lad,  he  found  him  well  versed 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  By  appointment,  he  waited 
upon  the  dean  in  the  afternoon,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  company.  A  collection  was  made 
for  him.  Tucker  undertook  tlie  care  of  him,  put 
him  to  school  at  Gloucester,  and  from  thence 
sent  him  to  Oxford.  Here  he  gradually  rose  in 
academical  success — Fellow  of  Wadham,  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Hebrew  Professor. — London  Times. 


[Written  for  Gleasou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  DYIi\G  POET. 

Br   C.    TODNQ. 

Repress  those  scalding  tears ! 
Hold  not  my  spirit  back  from  the  pure  joys  of  heaven  '■ 
Think  not,  with  sorrowing  grief,  in  coming  futur«  y«ar«. 

Of  ties  that  now  aro  riven  ! 

Let  me  go  hence ! 
Shed  not  those  bitter  tears  of  unavailing  griaf^ 
So  deep,  so  terrible  in  their  stern  silence ; 

They  cannot  grant  relief. 

Weep  not,  my  friends ; 
See  ye,  I  fear  not  the  insidious  advance  of  death, 
Though  o'er  my  lowly  couch  in  preternatural  pride  he  t)ends, 

And  on  my  brow  I  feel  his  breath. 

On  yestcre'en 
God's  angel  whispered  in  my  listening  ear, 
Smihng  in  his  placid  beauty,  calm,  serene  ; 

"  Mortal !  thou  hast  nought  to  fear  I " 

Weep  not  for  him 
Whom  angels  guard  with  more  than  holy  care, 
Soon  to  be  borne  from  earth  by  cherubim  and  seraphim. 

Even  now  they  cleave  the  air. 

From  heaven  death's  chariot  doth  roll, 
It  cleaves  the  realms  of  space  and  boundsth  towardj  me  ; 
0,  holy  Parent  of  the  universe,  receive  my  soul  I 

Father,  I  come  to  thee  I 
Jtruy  City,  April,  1852. 


THE  GIRI.  THAT  NEVER  TOLD  A  LIB. 

A  little  girl  once  came  into  the  house  and  told 
her  mother  something  which  was  very  improb- 
able. Those  who  were  sitting  in  the  room  with 
her  mother  did  not  believe  her,  for  they  did  not 
know  the  character  of  the  little  girl.  But  the 
mother  replied  at  once — "I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  true,  for  I  never  knew  my  daughter  to  tell 
a  lie  "  Is  there  not  something  noble  in  having 
such  a  character  as  this  ?  Must  not  the  little 
girl  have  felt  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  pos- 
sessing her  mother's  entire  confidence  ?  O, 
how  different  must  have  been  her  feelings  froiu 
those  of  the  child  whose  word  cannot  be  believ- 
ed, and  who  is  regarded  by  every  one  with  sus- 
picion 1  Shame,  shame  on  the  child  who  has 
not  magnanimity  enough  to  tell  the  truth. — 
GeneiBi  Courier. 


A  FRAGMEXT. 

There 's  not  a  heath,  however  rude, 
But  hath  some  little  flower 

To  brighten  up  it»  solitude. 
And  scent  the  evening  hour. 

There  's  not  a  heart,  however  c^st 
By  grief  and  sorrow  down. 

But  hath  some  memory  of  the  paat 
To  love  and  ciU  iti  own. 
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SKETCHES  OF   WEST    TOINT. 


VIEW    OF    COZZENSS    HOTEL,   AT   WEST   POINT,    NEW    TOEK. 


HCENES  AT  WEST  POINT. 

EST  POINT 
is  among  the 
most  promi- 
nent of  those 
interesting  lo- 
calities, round 
which  the 
heart  of  every 
American  de- 
lights to  twine 
its  most  cher- 
ished memo- 
ries. Ko  sin- 
gle locality 
throughout  the 
Union  offers 
to  the  patriot 
so  rich  a  fund 
of  interesting 
historic  reminiscence  as  this.  Independent  of 
its  attractions  in  this  respect,  it  offers  to  the  ar- 
tist and  poet,  as  well  as  to  every  admirer  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  attractions  beyond  any  spot 
within  the  limit  of  our  far-extended  boundaries. 
Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Hudson  highlands, 
where  that  majestic  river  twines  snake-like 
through  that  mighty  channel,  which  ages  since 
it  has  forced  for  itself  by  some  terrific  convul- 
sion, it  presents  a  view  north  and  south  for  miles 
in  either  direction,  wliile  that  on  the  cast  and 
west  is  shut  in  by  the  towering  heads  of  Crow 
Nest,  Breakneck,  Bull  and  Butler  Hill.  Our 
artist,  durine  a  visit  to  this  lovely  spot,  made 
numerous  sketches  embracing  the  most  interest- 
ing portions  of  the  academy  grounds  and  build- 
ings, as  well  as  of  such  relics  of  the  Revolution 
as  time  has  not  destroyed.  \Vc  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Compan- 
ion, whenever  our  space  permits,  the  result  of 
his  labors  in  a  series  of  pictures,  the  first  of 
which  we  now  offer. 

The  visitor  to  the  military  academy  land?  at 
Cozzens's  dock,  about  a  mile  below  the  point, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  road  leading  to  it, 
was  built  at  an  enormous  expense  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Cozzens,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  represented 
in  the  above  engraving,  and  formerly  known  as 
the  proprietor  of  the  West  Point  Hotel  and  the 
American  Hotel  in  New  York  city.  Taking  an 
omnibus  at  the  dock  he  commences  the  toil.some 
ascjnt  over  a  road  winding  around  the  precipit- 


ous face  of  the  rocky  barrier,  which  here  bounds 
the  western  shore  of  the  river.  He  v/ill  not  be 
disappointed  with  his  glimpses  of  nature,  as  he 
toils  up  to  the  hotel,  which  is  situated  on  the 
edge  of  a  plain  extending  from  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  facing  the  river,  back  to  the  base  of 
the  mountain  seen  in  the  picture.  From  the 
top  of  the  hotel  he  will  have  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  country  around. 

After  feasting  his  eyes  with  the  Isyidscape 
which  is  presented  to  his  view  from  this  elevated 
position,  let  the  tourist  descend  and  ramble  for  a 


while  around  the  grounds  connected  therewith  ; 
and  if  his  ramble  ends  at  the  dock  where  he 
landed  in  the  morning,  so  much  the  better.  He 
can  then  take  a  small  boat,  and,  for  a  trifling  fee, 
be  rowed  down  the  river  to  Buttermilk  Falls, 
which,  if  in  full  play,  will  amply  repay  a  visit. 
The  avarice  of  man,  however,  has  turned  the 
stream  to  turn  a  7nill,  and  only  in  the  spring  or 
fall,  when  the  freshets  cause  a  supply  of  water, 
do  they  show  to  any  advantage.  Turning  the 
prow  of  his  boat  eastward,  let  him  land  on  that 
side  of  the  river,  at  a  spot  called  Flat  Rock,  and 


he  will  have  presented  to  him  the  view  of  Coz- 
zens's Hotel,  which  our  artist  has  depicted  above. 
This  building  was  erected  some  four  or  five 
years  since  by  W.  B.  Cozzens,  Esq.,  as  a  summer 
resort  for  the  fashionables  of  New  York  city ; 
and,  to  the  admirer  of  nature,  it  presents  attrac- 
tions unexcelled  by  few  of  the  fashionable  water- 
ing-places in  this  country.  Hence  it  is  the  re- 
sort of  many  of  our  first  artists,  who  here  find 
an  endless  variety  of  subjects  for  their  pencils, 
springing  up  spontaneously  at  every  step,  while 
the  military  academy  affords   an  ever-varying 
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theme  of  interest  to  the  casual  visitor,  which 
never  tires  the  eye  or  mind. 

Turning  his  eye  up  the  river,  the  visitor  will 
have  a  view  of  West  Point  from  below,  embrac- 
ing some  of  the  most  prominent  academy  build- 
ings. On  the  brow  of  the  point  or  promontory, 
is  seen  Kosciusko's  monument.  Below,  and  a 
little  to  the  left  of  which,  is  Dade's  monument. 
The  building  on  the  point  immediately  to  the  left 
of  Kosciusko's  monument,  is  the  West  Point  Ho- 
tel, while  stretching  along  the  plain  will  be  seen 
the  tents  of  the  cadets,  with  the  chapel,  library 
and  other  buildings  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion. The  initial  letter  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle represents  a  group  of  Mexican  flags,  which 
were  captured  during  the  late  war,  and  now  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  the  library,  with  many  similar 
trophies. 

There  are  omnibuses  constantly  running  to 
and  from  the  hotel  and  the  academy  grounds, 
over  a  very  pleasant  and  picturesque  road.  And  if 
the  visitor  is  desirous  of  seeing  all  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  this  interesting  locality,  his  best  way  will 
be  to  jump  into  one  and  ride  as  far  as  the  gate 
at  the  entrance,  where  he  had  better  alight  and 
inquire  his  way  to  the  Lovers'  Walk.  This  is  a 
delightful  serpentine  walk,  winding  for  a  mile  or 
more  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  leading 
to  a  natural  terrace,  which  has  been  called  Kos- 
ciusko's Garden,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
a  favorite  resort  of  that  officer  while  stationed 
here  during  the  Kevolution.  It  is  a  most  charm- 
ing spot,  shaded  by  a  weeping  willow  and  other 
trees,  and  the  pedestrian  can  linger  here  for 
hours,  and  give  himself  up  to  meditation,  with 
nothing  to  disturb  the  peaceful  calmness  of  his 
thought,  save  the  occasional  splash  of  the  stur- 
geon, as  he  leaps  from  the  water  a  hundred  feet 
below  him,  or  the  rush  of  some  passing  steamer 
or  vessel,  of  whose  snow-white  sail  he  may  now 
and  then  catch  a  glimpse,  as  the  fitful  breeze  oc- 
casionally lifts  the  leafy  screen  which  intervenes 


VIEW    OF    KOSCIUSKOS   GARDEN,    AT    WEST    I'OINT. 

Capt.  Gardiner,  2d  Artillery,  Capt.  Frazer,  3d 
do.,  Lieut.  Basinger,  '2d  do.,  Lieut.  Jludge,  .'Jd 
do.,  Lieut.  Reals,  3d  do.,  Lieut.  Henderson,  2d 
do..  Dr.  Catlin,  Medical  Staff.  On  the  north  side 
— The  remains  of  the  dead  repose  near  St.  Au- 
gustine, Florida. 

Besides  the  many  revolutionary  reminiscences, 
and  its  broad  and  ample  fields  of  beauty  for  the 
eye  of  the  artist  and  the  poet.  West  Point  pos- 
sesses other  attractive  features  to  engage  the  in- 
terested attention  of  visitors.  Here  is  located, 
as  is  alluded  to  above,  the  celebrated  Military 
Academy,  a  fine  stone  building  27.5  feet  long  by 
75  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high,  containing  a 
riding  hall,  a  number  of  recitation  rooms,  vari- 
ous offices,  and  the  engineering  room,  furnished 
with  beautiful  models  of  fortification  and   civil 


engineering,  architecture,  &c.  There  are  two 
spacious  galleries  for  paintings  and  sculpture. 
In  the  basement  is  a  chemical  Liboratory.  The 
hospital  is  a  stone  edifice  near  the  bank  of  Hud- 
son river,  commanding  a  fine  prospect,  and  ad- 
mirably fitted  up.  The  military  laboratory  has 
towers  designed  as  workshops,  and  enclosed 
within  the  walls  are  various  kinds  of  ordnance, 
some  of  revolutionary  memory,  and  among  them 
the  remnants  of  the  immense  chain  which  was 
stretched  across  Hudson  river.  The  education 
given  at  West  I'oint,  both  scientific  and  milita- 
ry, is  of  a  high  order;  and  many  persons  have 
graduated  from  this  institution,  who  have  con- 
ferred honor  upon  it,  and  ranked  high  as  skilful 
and  efficient  officers  and  engineers  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States. 


DADE  8    MONDMENT. 


between  him  and  the  river.  A  tiny  fountain 
bubbles  up  from  a  marble  basin,  and  adds  the 
influence  of  its  monotonous  music  to  soothe  the 
mind  to  calm  and  pleasing  reflections. 

Pursuing  his  way  along  the  lower  path — seen 
leading  out  of  the  picture  in  the  foreground — the 
visitor  comes  out  upon  an  open  space,  surround- 
ed by  trees,  whereon  stands  Dade's  Monument. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful 
pieces  of  monumental  sculpture  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  on  reference  to  the  accompanying  illustration. 
It  consists  of  a  square  base  or  pedestal,  at  the 
four  corners  of  which  are  carved  cannon  sup- 
porting the  entablature,  on  the  respective  sides 
of  which  is  represented,  alternately,  swords  and 
stars.  Rising  from  this,  is  a  column  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  Roman _/asces,  surmounted  by  a 


most  beautifully  carved  eagle  with  his  wings 
drooping,  and  holding  in  his  beak  the  end  of  a 
fillet  of  laurel  leaves,  which  twines  around  and 
binds  together  the  column.  Altogether  it  is  a 
most  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship,  and  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  the  taste  and  liberality 
of  the  cadets,  by  whom  it  has  been  erected.  It 
bears  upon  its  four  sides  the  following  inscrip- 
tions :  On  the  south  side — To  commemorate  the 
battle  of  the  28th  December,  1835,  between  a 
detachment  of  108  United  States  troops  and  the 
Seminole  Indians  of  Florida,  in  which  all  of  the 
detachment  save  three  fell  without  an  attempt 
to  retreat.  On  the  east  side — Erected  by  the 
three  regiments  and  the  medical  staff,  whose 
con)radcs  fell  on  the  28th  December,  1835,  serv- 
ing their  country  and  honoring  their  profession. 
On    the  west  side — Major  Dade,  4th   Infantry. 


The  above  view  represents  the  remains  of  old 
Fort   Putnam,  on   the   apex   of  Independence 
Hill.     This  fort  was  erected  in   1788  under  the 
^    suTiervision  of   Kosciusko,  who  was  engineer  at 
West  Point  at  the  time,  and  was  intended  to  de- 
fend Fort  Clinton  and  secure  the  river  against  the 
^^pEiL^t     passage  of  an  enemy's  fleet.     It  was  constructed 
I      in  the  strongest  manner  of  brick  covered  with 
^^    ■'^^^~  stone. 

VltW    OF    OI.U    KORT    PIITN.4M 
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[Written  for  Gleason'o  Pictorial.] 
TO  THE  YOCIVG. 

BT   CAROLINE  A.   HAIDER. 

Just  as  the  rainbow  tints  of  even,  or  morning's  rosy  light, 
Are  youth's  fond  dreams  of  happiness  as  varied  and  as 

bright ; 
Minghng  ivith  memories  of  the  past,  the  present  springs 

to  view. 
Each  fairy  vision  decked  in  garb  of  love's  own  roseate  hue  : 
Such,  such  is  youth,  ere  life's  dull  cares  have  proved  its 

hopes  untrue. 

How  blessed  are  the  young !   their  world  is  beautiful  and 

gay, 
Karth'a  fairest  flowers  are  thomless,  too,  that  blossom  in 

their  way ; 
No  shadow  comes  to  blight  their  hopes,  no  tear  to  dim  the 

eye. 
Reality's  stem  face  is  hid,  it  brings  to  them  no  sigh ; 
Yet  0,  its  power  full  soon  wiU  come,  their  trusting  hearts 

to  try. 

Then  do  thou  trust  in  Uim  who  made  the  world  to  thee 

so  fair, 
And  who  has  shielded  thy  young  life  from  many  a  hidden 

snare: 
Remember  He  has  given  thee  power  to  choose  the  good  and 

iU, 
Keep  then  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  and  strive  to  do 

His  will ; 
Earth  cannot  always  be  thy  home,  however  bright  it  be, 
Remember  this — and  joy  be  thine  through  all  eternity. 
Cohoisett,  Mass.,  April,  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE   BARON'S   FATE: 

— OK — 

HOW  THE  KNOT  WAS  TIED. 

BY   ben:  PERLET    POORE. 

JoTOL's  and  unthinking,  passionate  and  nerv- 
ous, destitute  of  that  religious  principle  which 
acts  as  a  balance-wheel  to  Anglo-Saxon  hearts, 
the  French,  as  a  people,  place  little  value  upon 
existence.  A  race  of  warriors,  they  not  only 
combat  hostile  armies,  and  engage  in  domestic 
wars,  but  sacrilegiously  hold  that  one  has  a  right 
to  deliver  oneself  from  life,  when  life  is  a  bur- 
then. Horrible  as  it  may  appear,  the  suicides 
committed  in  France  average  two  thousand  a 
year,  and  amount  to  more  than  three  times  the 
number  of  murders;  so  that,  if  a  person  be 
found  dead,  and  you  have  only  to  conjecture  the 
cause,  it  is  three  times  as  probable  that  he  died 
by  his  own  hand  as  by  that  of  another  person. 
We  state  this  lamentable  passion  for  suicide, 
that  our  readers  may  not  think  the  following 
narrative  incredible. 


Adjacent  to  Paris,  lies  the  "  Wood  of  Bou- 
lougne,"  a  vast  forest,  intersected  by  broad  car- 
riage roads,  but  containing  many  a  picturesque 
nook,  surrounded  and  overshadowed  by  nearly 
impervious  foilage.  And  it  was  into  two  of  these 
little  openings  in  the  wood,  which  nestle  side 
by  side  in  a  dense  thicket  of  young  oaks,  that 
two  men  walked,  early  one  August  morningi 
precisely  at  the  same  moment.  They  came 
from  ditTerent  directions,  by  diflferent  avenues, 
and  although  not  twenty  feet  apart,  each  im- 
agined himself  far  from  any  human  being. 

The  one  who  came  from  the  aristocratic  ward 
of  the  "  Elysian  Fields,"  was  a  noble-looking 
man,  who.se  intelligent  eyes  flashed,  and  whose 
dark  moustache  gave  him  a  martial  air  of  deter- 
mination. Stopping  when  he  thought  himself 
hidden  from  observation,  he  threw  off  his  ele- 
gant outside  garment,  lit  a  fragrant  Havana 
cigar,  then  taking  from  his  pocket  a  beautiful 
poekct-Ix)ok,  he  wrote  on  its  blank  leaf  with  a 
gold  pencil : 

'•  I  am  thirty  years  old  to  day,  and  have  ex- 
hausted happiness.  My  fortune  has  only  ena- 
bled me  to  lead  a  vicious  life — I  have  deceived 
those  who  trusted  in  me — I  have  lost  every  friend 
I  ever  made — prodigal  and  profligate — existtnce 
has  no  pleasant  recollections,  neither  have  I  any 
hopes.  I  have  been  tired  of  life — I  am  tired  of 
life,  and  I  now  hang  myself,  not  knowing  what 
else  to  do.  Jur.tus  db  Montmobkncy." 

Meanwhile  the  other  man,  who  had  walked 
from  the  busini  sf  heart  of  the  city,  took  from  his 
pocket  an  unsealed  letter,  which  he  opened  and 
penned.     It  read  thus ; 

"  To  my  daughter : — I  have  a  heavy  note  to 
pay  on  the  first  of  September,  and  nothing  but 
our  furniture.  But  my  creditors  will  have  pity 
on  you  when  they  see  you  left  an  orphan,  and 
Jules  Dubois  will  not  dare  break  his  engage- 
ment, even  though  yonr  promised  dowry  is  all 


spent.  I  have  always  endeavored  to  be  upright 
and  honest,  yet  I  die  a  bankrupt.  Credit,  once 
lost,  cannot  be  regained,  and  poverty  is  now 
reckoned  dishonorable.  I  cannot  live,  and  seek 
death.  Adieu.  Remember  your  poor  mother, 
and  think  sometimes  of  your  unfortunate  father. 
Pjekre  Marat." 

Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  drawing  from  his 
overcoat  pocket  a  thick  silken  cord,  made  a  slip 
noose  at  one  end,  and  then  climbing  a  tree,  he 
leaned  out  on  a  lower  bough,  to  which  he  tied 
the  other  end  of  his  cord.  Finishing  his  cigar, 
he  took  off  his  stock,  and  put  the  fatal  noose 
around  his  neck,  humming,  meanwhile,  a  popu- 
lar air.  And  Pierre  Marat,  repeating  a  simple 
hymn  which  his  mother  had  taught  him  in  child- 
hood, made  a  halter  with  his  cravat,  lying  one 
end  to  a  sapling,  and  converting  the  other  end 
into  a  noose,  which  he  put  about  his  neck  with 
a  trembling  hand. 

Both — the  rich  man  who  had  exhausted  plea- 
sure, and  the  poor  man  who  had  exhausted 
credit — were  on  the  point  of  launching  them- 
selves into  eternity,  when,  as  if  by  a  miracle, 
thei/  saw  each  other .'  After  a  mutual  stare.  Mon- 
sieur de  Montmorency  began  to  laugh,  and 
Pierre  began  to  cry  ;  then  each  detached  the 
noose  from  his  neck,  and  they  advanced  towards 
each  other,  looking  like  two  miserable  dreamers 
who  had  been  suddenly  awakened  from  horrible 
dreams. 

"  Sir,"  said  Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  "  I 
should  say  that  you  were  just  going  to  hang 
yourself." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Pierre,  "  I  thought  that  you  re- 
sembled a  man  half  hung." 
"  But,  sir,  you  prevented  me !" 
"  And  you  prevented  mo — so  we  are  even." 
"  After  all,  though,  one  of  us  can  go  some- 
where else." 

"As  you  please,  sir." 
"  Or  we  can  hang  side  by  side." 
"  Any  way,  sir." 

"  Take  your  cravat,  then,  and  I  will  out  with 
my  cord  again." 

"  How  did  you  tie  your  knot  V 
"  Badly— it  slipped." 

"  And  you  didn't  know  how  to  tie  a  noose  V 
"No — and  you  !" 
"  Could  I  guess  V 

"  Ah  !"  and  Pierre's  sigh  came  from  the  very 
depths  of  his  sad  heart,  "  it  makes  but  little  dif- 
ference, after  all,  how  the  knot  is  tied." 

For  the  first  time,  Monsieurde  Montmorency's 
conscience  spoke,  and  its  ''  small  voice "  told 
him  that  he  would  be  a  murderer  in  thus  seeing 
a  fellow-being  hang  himself. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  to  Pierre,  "  I  have  always 
scoffed  at  the  unfortunate,  and  even  this  morn- 
ing, I  should  have  laughed  at  your  long  face ; 
but  now,  somehow,  1  feel  a  desire  to  know  who 
you  are,  what  you  are,  and  why  you  would  com- 
mit suicide  V 

"  Sir,"  replied  Pierre,  "  I  cannot  confess  to 
man." 

"  Nay,  I  ask  not  a  confession,  but  simply  that 
you  make  a  confidant  of  your  humble  servant. 
What  is  your  name  f 
"  Pierre  Marat." 
"  Your  occupation  (" 
"Retail  grocer." 
•'  Your  home  V 

"  The  Rue  St.  Denis,  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris." 
"  Your  family  V 

"  I  have  only  a  daughter — my  adored  Sara." 
"And  how  old  is  Mademoiselle  Sara  r' 
"Eighteen." 

"  She  must  be  good,  sensible  and  handsome." 
"  She  is  as  good  as  she  is  handsome,  and  as 
handsome  as  any  angel." 

"  Why,  you  have  a  treasure,  unfortunate  man, 
and  yet  you  seek  to  destroy  yourself     Why  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  bankrupt ;  read."    And  Pierre 
handed  to  his  questioner  the  letter  quoted  above- 
It  was  read  with  attention ;  and  when  Mon- 
sieur de  Montmorency  had  perused  it,  he  asked  : 
"  Who  is  this  Jules  Dubois  V 
"  A  young  hatter,  who  has  solicited  my  daugh- 
ter's hand." 

"  Does  she  lovo  him  V 
'•  She  esteems  him." 

"  That  is  not  enough.     When  a  wife  is  old  or 
ugly,  it  will  suffice  for  her  to   esteem  her  hus- 
band ;  but  when  she  is  young  and  handsome, 
she  should  love  him." 
"  Love  follows  esteem." 
"  Not  always." 

"  Now,  sir,"  and  as  he  spoke,  Pierre  sat  down 
on  a  large  stump,  '•  it  is  my  turn.  To  whom  do 
I  ipcak  V 


"  You  speak  to  Julius  de  Montmorency." 

"  The  Baron  de  Montmorency  'i" 

"  No  more  nor  less.  Don't  rise,  my  friend,  for 
we  were  equal  just  now,  though  neither  of  us 
had,  perhaps,  tied  the  genuine  knot." 

"  Baron,"  said  Pierre,  in  a  hesitating  tone,  "  I 
replied  to  all  the  questions  you  asked  me,  and  I 
would  fain  ask  you  a  few  in  return." 

"  I  authorize  you  to  be  inquisitive." 

"  You  are  a  nobleman  by  birth,  and  belong  to 
an  ancient  house  V 

"  I  flatter  myself.  Monsieur  Marat." 

"  Yon  possess  a  large  fortune  ?" 

"  I  am  taxed  for  upwards  of  a  million." 

"  You  are  good  looking,  accomplished,  and  a 
welcome  guest  everywhere  V 

"  I  have  been  told  so." 

"  And  yet,  unfortunate  man,  you  sought  to 
destroy  yourself.     Why?" 

The  baron  opened  his  pocket-book,  and  Marat 
read  the  impious  outpourings  of  dissipa'ed  satie- 
ty which  we  have  already  quoted. 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  he,  when  he  had  concluded 
reading,  "  this  is  sad  !  Young,  noble,  rich,  in- 
telligent, and  nevertheless  tired  of  life.  Where 
have  you  dissipated  the  pleasures  of  existence  ? 
What  have  you  done  with  your  youth,  your 
social  position,  your  mind,  and  your  opulence'?" 

"Nothing  good,  to  my  shame  be  it  said.  My 
years  have  been  passed  in  dissolute  pleasures — 
my  position  and  rank  have  but  enabled  me  to 
gratify  my  depraved  appetite  with  impunity — 
my  mind  has  but  enabled  me  to  gain  hearts,  and 
then  cast  them  off — my  fortune  has  never  been 
employed  for  any  good  work.  Why  should  I 
live  ?" 

"Life   to    you,   baron,  should   have   charms. 
Science,  poetry,  the  arts,  are  all  open  to  your 
pursuits,  and  O,  how  much  good  you  might  do  !" 
"  Bah  !     I  renounce." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  carry  out  our  project,  but 
not  here.  Let  us  walk  through  Passy  to  the 
river,  and  leap,  hand  in  hand,  into  its  oblivious 
bed." 

"  Willingly."  And  the  two,  side  by  side,  struck 
through  the  trees  into  an  adjacent  avenue. 

Just  then,  along  came  a  party  of  merry  young 
Parisians,  who  had  hired  donkeys  at  ten  sous 
the  hour,  and  were  having  a  famous  race.  The 
last  couple  pulled  up  when  they  saw  our  heroes 
— it  was  Sara  Marat  and  her  lover— Jules 
Dubois. 

And  Pierre  had  told  the  truth  about  his 
daughter.  She  was  beautiful  indeed,  and  looked 
angelic  as  she  ran  up  (leading  her  donkey  J  to 
kiss  her  father.  She  wore  a  common  dress,  yet 
it  was  clean,  neat,  and  fitted  snugly  to  her  grace- 
ful form,  nor  did  ever  a  crown  shade  a  more 
lovely  face  than  that  which  beamed  forth  from 
her  coarse  straw  bonnet. 

"  Sara — my  dear  Sara,"  said  Pierre,  "  what  are 
you  doing  here  V 

"  Why,  papa,''  replied  the  young  girl,  "  you 
told  me  I  could  come  with  our  sewing-circle,  and 
have  a  ride." 

"  True,  my  daughter."  And  then  Pierre  shook 
hands  with  Jules  Dubois. 

The  baron  bowed  low,  and  Sara,  blushing, 
curtesied  to  the  ground.  Then  her  downcast 
eyes  espied  her  father's  letter,  which  he  had  re- 
tained in  his  hand  tince  the  baron  returned  it, 
but  dropped  in  the  confusion  produced  by  his 
daughter's  arrival.  As  he  was  now  conversing 
with  the  baron,  she  opened  it,  read,  shrieked, 
and  fell  upon  her  knees.  For  a  moment  she  re- 
garded her  father  with  a  look  of  agonized  ten- 
derness, and  then,  clasping  her  hands,  looked 
upwards.     She  prayed ! 

All  regarded  her  with  admiration,  although 
with  tliat  of  her  lover  was  mingled  evident  as- 
tonishment. Rising,  she  handed  him  the  fatal 
letter,  that  he  might  see  how  matters  stood. 
The  news  was  evidently  unacceptable,  for  he 
changed  color  as  he  read,  but  did  not  utter  a 
word. 

"  My  child — my  dear  child,  pardon  me  ! "  said 
Pierre,  "  though  I  feel  that  I  merit  no  pardon 
from  God  or  man.  But  my  fortune  was  lost — I 
could  not  survive  my  bankruptcy — I  could  not 
see  my  name  figure  in  the  list  of  insolvents,  and 
I  wished  to  die." 

"Hush,  hush!"  murmured  the  young  girl; 
"  Heaven  grant  that  you  may  be  averted  from 
such  a  sinful  act,  and  that  you  may  put  your 
trust  in  that  Providence  which  never  deserts 
those  who  are  worthy  of  its  favors.  You  must 
live — live  for  me,  and  live  to  prepare  jourself 
for  death !  I  see  you,  but  I  tremble,  and  I  weep, 
but,  dearest  father,  I  will  nerve  my  limbs  and 
dry  up  my  tears,  for  you  are  preserve  i'.     Li  t  me 


serve  you — let  me  console  you,  and  I  shall  be 
happy !' 

"  What  a  glorious  day !"  repeated  almost  me- 
chanically the  baron,  as  the  sun  shone  out  in 
full  glory  from  the  heavy  clouds. 

"  Sit  down,  Jules,"  said  Pierre,  in  a  sad  tone, 
"  sit  down  upon  this  bench,  and  let  me  relate  my 
losses,  my  debts,  my  ruin,  and  my  mercantile 
dishonor." 

"  Monsieur  Marat,"  and  the  baron  bowed  as 
he  spoke,  "  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  join 
yonr  family  council." 

All  sat  down,  and  poor  Marat  recapitulated 
his  business  affairs,  which  were  bad  enough,  for 
he  had  been  the  dupe  of  cunning  men. 

"  All  this  is  very  fine,"  coolly  ejaculated  Jules, 
at  a  pause  in  the  catalogue  of  losses,  "  but  it 
doesn't  interest  me.  You  once  told  me  that  you 
should  give  Sara  five  thousand  francs  on  her 
wedding-day.     Have  you  that  sum  safe  V 

"  Nay.  Jules  ;  all  is  gone !" 

The  young  man  rose,  but  ere  he  could  speak, 
the  baron  exclaimed  : 

"Really,  Monsieur  Dubois,  you  appear  to  be 
actually  trading  for  this  young  girl's  hand  !" 

"But,  my  lord,  marriage  is  a  business  affair, 
after  all,  and  I  wish  to  drive  as  good  a  bargain 
as  I  can." 

"  So  be  it !"  said  Pierre ;  "  but,  sir,  let  me  tell 
you  that  the  mprchandise  in  question  is  not  to  be 
sold,  or  to  be  let,  or  to  be  given  to  such  a  sordid 
heart  as  yours.    Leave  us !" 

"I  have  no  ob — "  stammered  Jules,  but  ere  he  " 
could  finish  his  sentence,  the  baron  seized  him  by 
the  collar.     Sara  sprang  forward. 

"  Spare  him,"  said  she,  in  an  indignant  tone. 
"  He  is  not  worthy  of  your  anger,  or  of  mine. 
I  never  loved  him,  nor  can  I  now  esteem  him." 

And  the  young  man,  mounting  his  donkey, 
rode  off  in  silence. 

"  Good  riddance !"  exclaimed  the  baron. 

"  Alas  !  what  shall  I  do  ?"  said  Pierre. 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Monsieur  Marat,"  answered 
the  baron,  "  but  will  address  myself  to  your 
charming  daughter.  Sara,  I  arx  thirty  years  of 
age,  rich,  well  connected,  and  never  committed  a 
crime,  but  until  to-day,  I  have  ennuied  myself  in 
doing  wrong.  Now,  I  wish  to  do  right,  and  I 
beseech  you  to  aid  me.  I  would  fain  call  you 
my  bride,  and  perhaps,  as  the  man  who  saved 
your  father's  life,  I  have  some  right  to  call  my- 
self your  protector." 

"  And  have  you  saved  my  father's  life"!" 

"  That  I  have.  Is  it  not  so,  my  dear  Marat  "i 
Without  me  you  would  have  been  hung  this 
morning." 

"  Possibly.  But,  baron,  would  you  not  have 
been  hung  had  it  not  been  for  me  ?" 

"  True — true.  And  as  Providence  would  not 
permit  us  to  end  our  days  rashly  near  each  other, 
let  us  live  together.  Hush  !  Not  a  word  about 
rank  or  fortune.  Do  not  speak,  Sara,  for  silence 
speaks  consent.    Ah  !  I  hope  !" 

That  evening,  as  the  lovers  sat  in  Marat's  lit- 
tle parlor,  the  baron  doubtless  remembered  some 
of  his  aristocratic  gallantry,  and  (must  I  write 
it?)  kissed  his  betrothed  before  she  suspected 
such  a  thing. 

"  Tut,  tut!"  said  she,  with  charming  simplici- 
ty, "  you  forget  that  I  have  no  fortune,  and  if 
you  kiss  me  now,  what  can  I  give  you  on  our 
wedding-day  V 

Simple  and  innocent  words.  They  fell  like 
heavenly  balm  upon  the  heart  of  the  baron,  nor 
did  he  seek  another  kiss  until  his  wedding-day. 
On  that  happy  morning,  the  baron  said  to  his 
future  father-in-law : 

"  My  dear  Marat,  from  this  moment  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  your  intelligence  and  your  honor ; 
use  my  fortune  as  if  it  were  your  own.  And  I 
must  quote  a  fable  which  I  unfortunately  forgot 
for  many  year's.  '  I  am  rich,  and  good  for  no- 
thing; you  are  poor,  and  good  for  something  ;  I 
am  the  blind  man,  and  you  the  paralytic.  Well, 
my  friend,  I  will  sustain  you  with  my  fortune, 
and  you  will  guide  mc  by  your  counsels.  We 
will  march  onward  togetlicr,  sustiining  each 
other  in  the  paths  of  usefulness  ;  and  now  let  us 
to  church,  and  have  the  knot  tied !" 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Marat,  "  what  happiness  ! 
The  hymencdl  knot,  baron,  with  such  a  wife  as 
my  Sara,  will  prove  far  pleasanter  than  those 
which  we  ignorantly  strove  to  tie  in  the  '  Wood 
of  Boulogne !' " 

"  Right  and  true.    Ah,  mine  is  a  lucky  fate  !" 

"  Nay,"  said  the  bride,  who  had  entered  the 
room  unpcrceived,  "  rather  thank  Providence  for 
preserving  you  both  from  a  wicked  death,  and 
me  from  a  sad  life.     Ar.d  I   hope  that  both  of 
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you  will  soon  cut  the  gordian  knot  of  fatalism 
with  the  sharp  sword  of  divine  truth." 


The  marriage  of  the  proud  and  wealthy 
Baron  de  Montmorency  to  the  daughter  of  an 
obscure  retail  grocer  was  the  nine  days'  wonder 
of  Paris ;  but  when  he  appeared  in  public  with 
his  fair  bride,  none  but  the  envious  condemned 
him.  Pre-eminently  beautiful,  and  naturally 
graceful,  Sara  was  not  eclipsed  by  any  titled 
dame  at  court,  and  her  unaffected  excellence 
hushed  slander. 

The  Baron  and  Baroness  of  Montmorency, 
however,  mingle  but  seldom  in  the  frivolities  of 
Parisian  life,  but  reside  on  their  estate  in  the 
south  of  France.  There  it  appears  to  be  their 
sole  aim  to  elevate  and  improve  their  numerous 
tenantry,  and  to  see  that  the  young  are  instruct- 
ed. Monsieur  Pierre  Marat,  as  managcr-in- 
chief,  has  his  hands  full — especially  when  he 
takes  with  him  his  grandson,  a  fine  lad,  who  has 
inherited  his  father's  beauty  with  his  mother's 
angelic  disposition. 

One  thing  I  came  near  forgetting.  Since  his 
marriage,  the  baron  has  discarded  his  family 
"  coat  of  arms,"  with  its  absurd  heraldic  devices, 
and  has  adopted  a  simple  enigma,  which  is 
painted  on  his  carriages,  and  engraved  on  his 
silver.  It  consists  of  two  joined  hands,  holding 
a  cross,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  cord,  tied 
with  a  lover's  knot. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictcrial.] 
"  IF  YOU  LOVE  ME,  SAY  SO." 

BY  W.    S.    CHASE. 

Your  eyes  arc  orbs  of  Htiuid  light, 

And  mirrored  in  their  deeps  : 
I  've  often  read,  with  wild  delight, 

That  constjincy  ue>r  .sleeps. 
And  when  those  silken  locks  unfurl, 

They  on  your  white  neck  play  so 
Bewiti'hingly  in  every  curl, — 

Then  if  you  love  me,  say  so. 

Your  pouting  lips  have  caught,  I  ween, 

The  rosy  tint  of  morning ; 
And  oft  sweet  smiles  reveal  between 

Two  rows  of  pearls  adorning. 
Yet  still  my  heart,  though  it  beats  true, 

At  times  does  really  ache  so 
Painfully  to  think  that  you 

Will  not,  though  you  love  me,  say  so. 

The  fragrant  roses,  when  you  pass. 

Do  blushingly  appear  ; 
And  glittering  dewdrops  on  the  grass 

Tremble  when  you  are  near. 
Envious  of  your  witching  eyes — 

But  why  do  you  delay  so 
Whispering  what  I  most  would  prize  ? 

Then  if  you  love  me,  say  so. 
Lynn^  Mass.,  April,  1852. 

<    M  ■  »    I ■ 

THIS  PAST. 

History  is,  so  to  speak,  the  geology  of  hu- 
manity. Its  records  are  the  annals  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  humanity  through  ages. 
The  various  fonns  of  civilization  which  it  tells 
us  of,  immature  efforts  to  attain  the  true  social 
state,  developing  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
falling,  because  incapable  of  further  progress, 
may  be  considered  as  the  analogues  of  the  va- 
rious types  of  the  animal  creation  which  prelud- 
ed to  the  culminant  creature,  man. — British 
Quarterly  Review. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
ACROSTIC. 

BT  MISS  JCUA   i..   WILLUMS. 

G  olden  light  is  winging  its  way. 
Like  the  distant  beam  of  a  meteor's  ray  ; 
E  ver  there  cometh  a  sweet,  sad  song, 
A  8  the  echo,  at  nightfall,  passeth  along  j 
S  oft  as  the  notes  of  the  dulcet  string, 

0  r  the  wild  bird's  song  in  early  spring ; 

N  ames  are  breathed  in  the  sweetest  rhyme, 
S  ung  by  the  writers  of  Gleason's  line. 

P  ictures  rare  of  vivid  life, 

1  n  thought  and  feeling  deeply  rife  ; 

C  aught  from  the  muses  of  fairy  clime, 
T  old  as  soft  as  the  dewbeU's  chime  ; 
Onward  thy  cour.se  forever  and  aye, 
Rich  in  thought  and  in  manners  gay  ; 
I  n  the  hall  of  the  rich,  in  the  cot  of  the  low, 
A  mbient  streams  from  thy  pages  flow 
L  ike  the  ray  from  the  brilliant  sunlight's  glow. 
Rindge,  N.  H.,  April,  18o2. 


In  Sidney  Smith's  "  Sketches  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy," that  somewhat  celebrated  individual 
tays  :  "A  hiss  is  either  foolish,  or  tremendous, 
or  sublime.  The  hissing  of  a  pancake  is  absurd  ; 
the  first  faint  hiss  that  arises  from  the  extremity 
of  the  pit,  on  the  evening  of  a  new  play,  sinks 
the  soul  of  the  autlior  within  him,  and  makes 
him  curse  himself  and  his  Thalia  ;  the  hissing  of 
a  cohra  di  capdlo  is  sublime — it  is  the  whisper  of 
death .'" 


[Written  for  Gleagon's  Pictorial.] 
THE    RESTING    PLACE. 

BT  WILLIAM  EBWARD   KNOWLEB. 

"  And  the  pilgrim,  looking  toward  heaven,  exclaimed, 
'  We  are  weary,  let  us  rest."  " 

Rest  for  the  weary  frame. 
As  on  life's  rugged  road  we  slowly  trod ; 

And  though  a  thorn)'  path  we  came, 
'Twas  but  the  ladder-rounds  which  led  us  on  to  God! 
Life  seemed  dreary, 
"While  we,  weary, 
Bowed  beneath  the  chastening  rod. 

Rest  for  the  weary  mind. 
As  through  the  dark  aud  unknown  paths  we  stray  ; 

Could  not  the  star  of  hope  e'er  find, 
An  opening  in  the  clouds  to  shed  one  ray  ? 
Life  seemed  dreary, 
While  we,  weary. 
Walked  in  sorrow  on  our  way. 

Rest  for  the  weary  heart, 
As  homeward  now  we  turn  our  aching  eyes ; 

It  seems  no  trial  to  depart, 
As  to  our  view  the  holy  turrets  rise. 
Life  is  ending, 
We  are  blending 
With  the  joy  that  never  dies. 
Wilson  Collegiate  Iiistilute,  lY.  Y.,  April,  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

BY    MRS.   E.   WELLMONT. 

You  ask  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  give  you  some 
of  my  own  experience  in  domestic  management. 
Well,  prefacing  the  request  with  the  old  maxim, 
that  "  experience  is  the  best  teacher,"  you  know 
in  the  beginning  of  my  course,  I  started  with  the 
expectation  that  my  husband  was  an  indepen- 
dent man  in  financial  all'airs.  My  household,  at 
this  time,  consisted  of  a  cook,  a  chambermaid, 
and  a  man  servant ;  making  one  more  to  do  the 
work  than  there  were  above  stairs  to  work  for. 
By  referring  to  my  note  book  I  find  the  first 
complaint  was  from  my  cook,  who  protested  that 
the  chambermaid  annoyed  her  by  humming  a 
low  kind  of  sound  continually,  as  she  went 
about  her  duties.  The  charge  did  not  seem  to 
me  a  very  grave  one,  and  I  hoped  to  remedy  the 
trial  to  my  cook  by  a  simple  reference  to  the 
offending  party.  But  this  little  difticulty  was 
not  so  easily  disposed  of;  for  the  aggressor  con- 
tended she  only  hummed  a  tune  to  drown  the 
scolding  virago  who  complained.  The  result  of 
this  trivial  affair,  in  the  end,  displaced  the  cham- 
bermaid. 

The  next  entry  reads  thus ;  "  Complained  of 
Thomas  for  leaving  his  master's  boots  in  the 
front  kitchen,  instead  of  the  back  one."  Very 
trifling,  as  it  reads,  but,  my  dear  Emma,  could 
you  have  seen  the  serious  trouble  which  accrued, 
I  am  sure  you  would  have  pitied  the  young  and 
inexperienced  housekeeper.  The  man  was  a 
particular  favorite  with  my  husband ;  he  was, 
moreover,  a  careful  driver,  and  a  skilful  atten- 
dant upon  our  coach  horses,  which  is  a  trait  al- 
ways highly  valued  in  that  department.  But 
the  disagreement  about  the  boots  made  the  par- 
ties silent  and  disagreeable  to  each  other,  and 
the  next  record  runs — ''  Dismissed  Thomas  on 
account  of  cook's  charges  and  their  mutual  dis- 
affection." Thus  in  my  first  month's  experience 
I  was  forced  to  change  off  two  valuable  domes- 
tics for  the  purpose  of  securing  peace  and  quiet : 
but  I  did  not  thus  attain  it,  for  the  radical  de- 
feet  lay  in  the  complainer,  who,  in  after  life,  I 
should  have  known  at  a  glance  was  not  suited 
to  her  situation. 

Having,  therefore,  made  a  thorough  change,  I 
started  afresh  with  renewed  courage.  But  I  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  With  my  comple- 
ment of  three  servants  to  attend  two  people,  the 
strange  complaint  was  now  made  that  "  my  work 
was  too  hard,  my  house  too  large,  and  my  re- 
quirements too  severe."  Did  not  my  heart  die 
within  me  at  this  strange  assertion  ?  Surely 
waiting  on  themselves  was  too  much  labor,  for  I 
had  carefully  avoided  giving  any  extra  trouble. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt  discouraged. 
To  remedy  the  evil  I  foolishly  introduced  a  girl 
of  all  work,  whose  business  was  to  wait  and  tend. 
From  that  hour  the  trouble  increased — what  was 
everybody's  work  was  nobody's,  and  the  confu- 
sion I  was  obliged  to  witness,  and  the  destruc- 
tion and  waste  which  my  eyes  looked  upon,  made 
me  wretched  while  living  in  enviable  gentility. 
I  could  not  bear  to  retail  these  domestic  dis- 
turbances to  my  husband  ;  I  was  ashamed  to 
appear  overwhelmed  by  them,  and  yet  I  could 
not  tell  how  to  rid  myself  of  such  disagreeable 
annovances. 


At  length,  however,  I  thought  it  inevitable  to 
constantly  change,  and  do  as  others  do  ;  so  I 
practised  the  part  of  all  ill-regulated  housekeep- 
ers, kept  myself  as  much  as  possil)le  out  of  the 
reach  of  petty  discord,  gave  the  most  extrava- 
gant wages  and  the  greatest  indulgences,  kept 
aloof  from  the  kitchen,  and  let  the  flood  gates  of 
destruction  and  waste  go  on  with  only  slight 
compunctions.  We  had  the  semblance  of  regu- 
larity above  stairs,  and  my  husband  was  not  a 
man  to  fret  over  expenses,  provided  his  young 
wife  was  kept  comfortable.  The  most  of  com- 
plaint he  ever  uttered  was,  "  Mary,  dear,  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  expense  of  this  housekeeping  be- 
fore I  began." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  my  experience 
little  Eliie  was  born.  A  new  feature  in  domes- 
tic life  was  now  assumed.  An  Irish  woman  to 
nurse  the  baby,  and  an  experienced  hand  to  take 
charge  of  myseU,  made  up  the  sum  of  domestic 
grievances.  Now  my  work  was  never  done. 
Only  the  drawing-rooms  were  fit  to  receive  any 
one,  and  these  I  actually  dusted  myself,  so  dingy 
and  slovenly  were  the  coverings  of  my  nice 
damask  furniture  adjusted,  and  so  awry  had 
they  become  in  their  fit.  And  now  there  arose 
a  quarrel  with  the  cook  and  nurse,  all  about  a 
trifle — but  life  is  made  up  of  little  things — and 
not  being  able  to  define  whether  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  maid  or  the  nurse  to  take  the  necessary 
articles  from  the  store-closet,  it  resulted  in  both 
quitting  the  premises.  At  this  crisis  I  felt  the 
trying  situation  of  a  housekeeper  inadequate  for 
duty ;    I  thought  my  task  too  heavy  for  mortal 

endurance. 

About  this  time,  however,  Mr.  Brown  looked 
haggard  and  distressed.  Evidently  his  mind 
was  ill  at  ease,  and  I  well  knew  some  business 
difficulties  were  disturbing  him.  His  sleep  was 
greatly  harassed  by  distressing  dreams ;  and 
soon  after,  when  he  communicated  to  me  the 
prospect  of  yui'/u/e,  I  somehow  could  not  bend 
before  the  storm,  but  felt  a  renewed  energy  in- 
fusing itself  in  my  dormant  existence.  The  idea 
of  change  was  to  me  grateful.  I  shrank  from 
no  task  which  poverty  might  impose,  provided 
my  constitution  were  equal  to  the  task. 

We  removed  to  a  smaller  house.  With  no  re- 
luctance at  parting  with  the  elegant  comforts 
which  had  so  greatly  annoyed  me,  I  cheerfully 
arranged  all  the  superfluous  things  for  the  auc- 
tioneer, and  in  a  simple  form  arranged  my  one 
parlor,  two  sleeping-rooms  and  kitchen.  I  dis- 
pensed with  every  servant  but  my  nursery  maid, 
and  was  soon  surprised  to  see  how  like  clock- 
work the  new  system  worked.  Now  I  could 
place  a  thing  and  find  it  asrain ;  I  could  clear  up 
and  clean  out,  and  nobody's  untidy  habits  soiled 
the  premises.  The  nursery  maid  took  Effie 
abroad,  and  in  this  interim  I  aiTanged  every- 
thing. I  really  began  to  be  a  systematic  house- 
keeper, and  although  my  husband  was  forced  to 
accept  the  situation  of  a  clerk,  yet  we  actually 
laid  by  several  hundred  the  first  year  of  our  ex- 
periment. My  health,  too,  became  much  more 
vigorous ;  my  dyspeptic  habits  left  me,  and  I 
had  no  need  to  saunter  abroad  for  exercise,  since 
the  healthful  glow  on  my  eheeks  indicated  I  had 
found  the  panacea  at  home. 

Perhaps  I  am  singularly  constituted,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  any  foolish  tears  over 
my  altered  situation ;  my  mind  was  too  much 
occupied  now ;  I  never  envied  my  more  opulent 
neighbors,  who  peeped  out  with  jaundiced  eyes 
between  the  lace  and  crimson  satin  curtains  ;  for 
I  had  once  been  in  their  places.  My  only  regret, 
as  I  now  look  upon  the  retrospect,  is,  that  I  did 
not  dismiss  my  nursery  maid,  as  I  have  since 
ascertained  many  practices  she  early  taught  lit- 
tle Effie  are  not  effaced  to  this  day.  She  is  lia- 
ble to  sudden  fright,  and  requires  to  be  reasoned 
out  of  the  idea  of  the  black  man's  seizing  her  in 
the  dark. 

Were  I  to  give  you  the  result  of  my  whole 
experience,  I  would  add,  do  not  multiply  your 
domestics,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  personal 
comfort ;  do  not  conform  to  fashionable  usage 
if  it  forbids  you  to  have  a  watchful  oversight  of 
your  kitclien ;  do  not  refrain  from  necessary 
labor  upon  which  so  much  bodily  and  mental 
vigor  depends  ;  and  above  all,  should  your  hus- 
band's circumstances  change,  do  not  sit  down 
and  weep  that  your  fashionable  reign  is  ended. 
T&ere  is  a  moral  heroism  which  you  may  now 
exercise,  that  shall  elevate  your  social  position 
among  all  whose  opinion  is  worth  regarding ; 
and  you  shall  find  that  a  faithful  housekeeiier 
.sccui'cs  her  husband's  affections  far  above  a  mere 
delicate  toy,  whom  we  liken  to  the  aspen,  or 
who  shrinks  from  adversity's  touch  like  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  sensitive  plant. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TWIN    HEARTS. 

BT  OWEK  a.  WAEEEK. 

He  left  her  for  a  sunnier  clime. 
And  fixed  with  her  the  happy  time 
When  to  the  shrine  he  should  lead  forth 
The  fairest  flower  of  all  the  north. 
They  parted,  and  more  brilliant  still 
Her  wondrous  beauty  grew,  until 
The  hectic  on  her  fair  cheek  lay, 
The  fatiil  herald  of  decay. 

lie  went,  and  wealth  and  honors  foond, 
Where  walked  grim  death  his  noon-day  round  J 
And  mid  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Won  all  he  sought,  and  knew  no  dread. 
But  as  drew  on  that  happy  time. 
He  left  for  aye  the  southern  clime ; 
And  joy  and  hope  sat  on  liis  brow, 
For  he  was  rich  aud  honored  now. 

He  reached  his  home  as  day  was  o'er, 
On  Kennebec's  romantic  shore  ; 
And  saw  around  the  mourning  gloom 
Of  her  they  'd  laid  within  the  tomb. 
Heart-broken,  to  the  tomb  he  sped. 
And  wept  the  night  long  near  the  dead ; 
And  ere  a  month  he  lay  beside 
The  clay  that  should  have  been  his  bride. 
New  York,  April,  1852. 


FARMERS. 

Adam  was  a  farmer  while  yet  in  Paradise,  and 
after  his  fall,  he  was  commanded  to  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Job,  the  honest,  upright,  and  obedient,  was  a 
farmer,  and  his  stern  endurance  has  passed  into 
proverbs. 

St.  Luke  was  a  farmer,  and  divides  with  Pro- 
metheus the  honor  of  subjecting  the  ox  for  the 
use  of  man. 

Socrates  was  a  farmer,  and  yet  wedded  to  his 
calling  the  glory  of  his  immortal  philosophy. 

Cincinnatus  was  a  farmer,  and  the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all. 

Burns  was  a  farmer,  and  the  music  found  him 
at  the  plough,  and  filled  him  with  poetry. 

Washington  was  a  farmer,  and  retired  from 
the  highest  earthly  station  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of 
rural  life,  and  present  to  the  world  a  spectacle  of 
human  greatness. 

To  these  names  may  be  added  a  host  of  others 
who  sought  peace  and  repose  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  mother  earth  ;  the  enthusiastic  Lafayette, 
the  steadfast  Pickering,  the  scholastic  Jefferson, 
the  fiery  Kandolph,  all  found  an  El  Dorado  of 
consolation  from  life's  cares  and  troubles,  in  the 
green  and  verdant  lawn  that  surrounded  their 
homesteads. — Literary  American. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
HOPE  FOR  HUNGARY. 

BT  S.   H.   INGALLS. 

The  trees,  though  now  of  verdure  refl, 

Shall  put  it  on  again; 
The  streams,  though  now  to  silence  left, 

Sang  not  their  songs  in  vain. 

Some  plants  a  firmer  rooting  take 

By  being  once  uptom. 
And  hearts  to  fonder  feelings  wake, 

When  absence  makes  them  mourn. 

Thus,  O  beloved  Magyar  land. 

Though  now  thou  'rt  desolate ; 
Though  over  thee  the  sword  and  brand 

Waved,  and,  yet  waving,  wait. 

Yet,  yet  upon  thy  hills  shall  spring 

And  bud,  and  bloom,  and  bear ; 
The  tree  of  liberty — the  wing 

Of  peace  be  folded  there ! 

Once  more  the  battle  must  be  fought, 

Once  more  thy  heroes  bleed  ; 
Theuceforth  the  freedom  thou  hast  sought, 

It  shall  be  thine  indeed .' 

Then  faiut  not !  fail  not !  for  our  hearts, 

Perchance  our  handx,  are  thine  ; 
Once  more  I  and  all  despotic  arts 

Shall  harmlessly  combine ! 
Ludlow,  Vt.,  April,  1852. 

ASHING  FOR  WORK. 

To  me — speaking  from  my  heart  and  record- 
ing my  delibtrate  opinion  upon  a  material,  frail 
as  it  is,  will  far  outlast  my  own  fabric — there  is 
something  deeply  affecting  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
young  man,  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  vigor, 
offering  himself  a  voluntary  slave  in  the  labor 
market,  without  a  purchaser,  eagerly  offering  to 
barter  the  use  of  his  body,  the  day-long  exertion 
of  his  strength,  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  flesh 
and  blood,  bone  and  muscle  for  the  common 
necessaries  of  life — earnestly  craving  for  bread 
on  the  penal  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Crea- 
tor— and  in  vain,  in  vain  !  Well  for  the  drones 
of  the  social  hive  that  there  are  bees  of  an  in- 
dustrious turn,  willing  for  an  infinitesimal  share 
of  the  honey,  to  undertake  the  labor  of  its  fabri- 
cation.—  Thomas  Hood. 


A  king  can  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that, 

But  au  honest  man  's  above  his  might. 


Burns. 
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TUE  VICEROY  OF  EGYPT. 

His  Highness  Abbas  Pacha,  present  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  was  bom  at  Jedda,  in  the  Hcdjas,  in 
the  year  1813,  and  is  consequently  now  in  his 
thirty-ninth  year.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  months 
he  was  brought  to  Egypt;  six  months  after 
which  he  lo.st  his  father,  who  died  at  Cairo  of 
plague  in  1815.  Until  he  had  attained  his  sev- 
enth year,  he  was  brought  up  and  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  an  ordinary  education  in  the  liarem 
of  his  mother;  when,  in  consideration  of  the 
character  and  services  of  his  father,  he  was  made 
a,  pacha  of  two  tails  by  order  of  the  Sultan  Mah- 
moud.  At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the 
college  of  Aboo-Zabel,  and  subsequently  to  that 
of  Kaukah,  where  he  received  a  liberal  instruction 
in  the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabic  languages, 
and  also  in  mathematics  and  military  engineer- 
ing. At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  removed  from 
collegiate  studies,  and  appointed  by  Mchemet 
Ali  to  the  confidential  office  of  provincial  inspec- 
tor, which  post  he  occupied  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  At  this  time  the  expedition  had  been 
sent  against  Syria,  and  Abbas  was  named  to  the 
command  of  the  cavalry  division  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army  under  Ahmed  Pacha  Maniekli.  The 
fatigues  of  incessant  exposure  and  unhealthy 
bivouacs  brought  on  an  attack  of  intermittent 
fever,  which  necessitated  his  return  to  Alexan- 
dria. On  his  arrival  Mehemet  Ali  refused  to 
permit  him  to  rejoin  the  army,  as  he  required 
the  services  at  home  of  confidential  men ;  and 
Abbas  Pacha  received  the  appointment  of  gov- 
ernor of  the  Gharbiah  district.  After  two  years 
he  was  named  inspector-general  of  the  Provin- 
ces ;  and,  during  the  year  in  which  the  great  tire 
occurred  at  Cairo,  he  succeeded  to  the  responsi- 
ble offices  of  khahir,  or  chief  minister,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  council  at  Cairo.  During  his  occu- 
pation of  these  posts — for  a  period  of  more  than 
eight  years — ho  acquired  general  respect,  both 
with  the  natives  and  European  consuls. 

On  the  accession  of  his  uncle,  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
Abbas  lost  favor,  in  consequence  of  his  vindica- 
tion of  certain  of  the  members  of  Mehemet  All's 
family ;  and  he  determined  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Hedjas,  whither  he  proceeded  in  1840.  He 
had  been  there  only  thirty-eight  days,  when  in- 
telligence of  his  uncle's  death  reached  him,  and 
he  was  enjoined  to  return  to  Egypt  without  de- 
lay, to  assume  the  succession.  He  was  duly  re- 
cognized by  the  foreign  consuls  as  the  legitimate 
successor,  under  the  hereditary  settlement  of  the 
year  1841  ;  and  proceeded  soon  after  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  well  received  by  the 
sultan,  and  duly  invested  with  viceregal  author- 
ity in  Egypt.  On  his  return  (20th  November, 
1848),  he  directed  the  attention  of  his  people  to- 
wards agricultural  industry,  released  them  from 
the  pressure  of  severe  taxation,  and  removed,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  restrictions  on  free  internal 
trade.  The  effect  of  these  measures  is  begin- 
ning to  manifest  itself  in  the  increased  wealth  of 
the  country,  the  increasing  productions,  and  the 
existence  of  a  spirit  of  enterprise  unknown 
before.  The  removal  of  the  odious  poll-tax  re- 
duced the  people's  burthens  and  the  Pacha's  in- 
come by  the  large  annual  sum  of  £530,000  ;  yet, 
we  believe,  in  spite  of  this,  from  a  better  system 


PORTRAIT    OF   ABBAS    PACHA,    VICEROY    OF    EGYPT. 


of  administration,  the  public  revenue  of  the 
country  has  now  increased  to  almost  its  former 
amount. 

To  carry  out  his  plans  he  had  serious  difficul- 
ties to  encounter.  He  found  in  office  a  cabal  of 
men  hostile  to  all  departure  from  a  system  of 
things  that  enabled  them  to  enrich  themselves 
by  means  of  peculation  and  coiTuption.     But, 


bringing  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
popular  wants  to  bear  on  the  government  of  the 
people,  he  determined  at  once  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulty,  and  he  dismissed  all  those  among 
the  public  employes  in  whose  fidelity  he  could  not 
place  the  necessary  confidence,  and  replaced 
them  by  tried  and  more  trustworthy  men.  While 
he  thus  benefited   his  country,  he  had  the  mis- 


fortune to  raise  up  against  him  at  Constantino- 
ple, whither  all  those  men  repaired,  a  powerful 
and  hostile  party,  by  which  he  has  been  since 
grievously  harassed.  They  have  had  influence 
enough  to  seduce  several  members  of  his  family 
from  their  duty  and  allegiance  to  him  ;  and  their 
familiarity  with  the  resources  of  Egypt  has  lately 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  vizier  of  Turkey 
to  concoct  a  system  of  judicial  and  administra- 
tive reform,  which,  under  the  most  specious  pre- 
texts for  the  improvement  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, is  designed  to  subvert  the  authority  and 
independence  of  the  Pacha;  promote  disorder 
among  the  people,  and  so  enable  its  rapacious 
projectors  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  existing  dynasty, 
and  supply  a  long  envied  field  of  patronage  to 
the  cupidity  of  Constantinople  adventurers  and 
courtiers. 

The  Pacha  has  always  shown  the  utmost  anx- 
iety to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
transit.  He  has  spent  £70,000  in  making  a  car- 
riage road  across  the  desert  to  Suez;  he  has  ex- 
pended large  sums  in  improving  the  Nile  navi- 
gation ;  and  he  has  also  undertaken,  at  the  pro- 
bable cost  of  a  million  sterling,  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo. 

In  private  life  the  Pacha  is  distinguished  for 
his  generous  remembrance  of  services  rendered 
during  his  comparative  adversity,  and  by  many 
other  good  qualities  of  heart ;  but  he  is  by  no 
means  free  from  weakness  of  character.  Contact 
with  the  world  has  greatly  contributed  to  expand 
the  resources  of  hU  intellect,  and  improve  the 
better  qualities  of  his  mind.  He  has  been  gen- 
erally misunderstood,  and  faults  and  vices  have 
been  attributed  to  him  which  are  libellous  and 
unjust.  He  is  fond  of  out-of-door  sports,  and 
has  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  horses  and  dogs  existing.  He  often 
joins  in  the  gazelle  chase  and  in  boar-hunting, 
in  both  of  which  he  exhibits  extraordinary  skill 
and  activity.  He  is  much  and  affectionately  at- 
tached to  his  family,  and  has  placed  his  son  un- 
der the  tuition  of  an  English  gentleman  engaged 
for  the  purpose  of  his  education. 


«     ^  m  ^     I 


U.  8.  SHIP-OF-WAR  JAMESTOWIV. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  this  noble 
representative  of  our  navy  was  sent  freighted  to 
Ireland  not  long  ago  with  food  for  the  famished 
poor.  This  noble  instance  of  national  charity 
has  rendered  the  ship  famous,  if  there  were  no 
other  associations  attached  to  her  of  a  notable 
character.  But  aside  from  this,  the  vessel  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  naval  ar- 
chitecture extant,  and  is  efficient  and  serviceable 
in  every  respect.  More  lately  she  has  been  sent 
to  England  with  freight  from  our  citizens  to  the 
■World's  Fair,  London,  which  mission  she  safely 
and  promptly  fulfilled.  The  Jamestown  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  vessel  in  oui  navy, 
and  her  officers  and  men  have  proved  themselves 
an  honor  to  our  flag.  Not  a  whit  too  large  to  be 
handled  in  ship  shape,  nor  yet  too  small  for  hard 
service,  in  time  of  war  or  necessity  she  would 
prove  herself  a  most  reliable  and  trusty  vessel 
in  the  hands  of  a  Yankee  crew  and  ofScers. 
She  has  hearts  of  oak  as  well  as  decks  of  the 
same  material  on  board. 


rill:,   uNiiKo  sririi.s  ship  of-u  ah  uMi-.srowK 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Proprietor. 

MATURIN   M.    BALLOU,    Editor. 

COIVTEIVTS  OF  OUR  NEXT  IVUMBER. 

"  \  Nipht  amon(T  the  Woods,''  a  story,  by  T.  II.  Lyman. 

"The  Neat  Wifi?  and  Careless  Ilasband,'' *  ^^*^t**hj  ^y 
Mrs.  M.  R.  UoBTNSON 

"  The  Two  Suitors,"'  a  ston-,  hy  Oko.  Oanmn"  Hill. 

'*  The  Kffen'M  and  the  Doctor,"  a  story  of  the  Itarem,  by 
ALFiF.n  !,.  Steen,  M.  D. 

''  Irf-t  thy  Words  be  kind  and  soothing,"  verses,  by  G. 
B.  IjKonard 

*'  Reniiniscenoes,"  lines,  by  Charles  L.  Porter. 

"St!i,n7,3S  to  Slppp,"  by  SrsAN  II.  l?LA18PELl. 

*'My  Spirit  Home,''  lines,  hy  Florfnck  (Jreenleap. 

'■  Moonlit  Swnes,''  verses,  by  B.  J.  Howe. 

**  Invocation. ■'  by  T.  H.  Inqalls. 

"  vVhat  is  Life?"  verses,  by  Mrs.  M.  W.  Curtis.    ■ 

*'  Farewell,"  lines,  by  Miss  Sarah  M.  IIowe. 

*'The  Faded  Wreath,"  by  Ellen  C.  Howarth. 

"  Lines  in  memory  of  Thomas  Moore."  by  R.  Wright. 

itLUSTRATIONS. 

A  fine  view  of  the  Cemetery,  at  Baltimore,  Md  ,  repre- 
Bentipj^  this  bcuutiful  city  of  the  silent — this  home  of  those 
who  sleep  to  wake  no  more. 

A  picture  giving  a  fac-simileof  the  fancy  Ponies,  Beauty 
and  Selim,  performing  in  the  nng. 

An  engraving  of  that  leviathan  Steamer,  the  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  she  appears  f-ince  being  entirely  refitted. 

A  pietuie,  hy  one  of  our  New  York  artists,  representing 
the  late  Pinner  of  the  American  Dramatic  Fund  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Astor  House.       , 

A  vivid  and  f;iitbful  delinoMtion,  by  our  artist,  of  the 
Burning  ol  the  National  Theatre,  Boston,  a  few  days  since. 

A  lar^e  and  superb  engraving,  covering  one  entire  page 
of  the  I'ictorial,  representing  the  interior  of  our  Publish- 
ing, or  Business  Hail.  'I'liis  cut  is  done  wi^h  scrupulous 
exactness,  and  will  s-how  <  ur  fiiends  abroad  in  what  kind 
of  :in  rfRre  we  do  our  busine'-s,  and  fiom  whence  we  de- 
spatch our  weekly  messengers  to  their  centre- tables  and 
firesides. 

A  very  bt-autiful  picture  allegorical  of  Beauty  and  the 
Flowers,  entitled  the  Uose  and  the  liily. 

A  fine  engraving  of  the  Sailors'  Retreat,  Staten  Island, 
New  York  harbor. 

A  picture  of  that  interesting  spot,  and  the  Monufnent 
upon  it.  known  as  t}ie  ti-^xington  Battle-ground.  A  fine 
Hcene,  and  of  much  interest. 

A  very  beautiful  picture  representing  a  Planter's  Ilnnsa 
ai  d  a  SugMr  I'bmtatinn.  on  the  Missi-i.^ippi  river,  with  Flat 
Boat,  &c.  A  characteristic  picture  of  our  great  wei^tirn 
river,  the  '^  Father  of  Waters." 


ORLANDO  CHESTER: 

— OR — 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  YOUNG  HXTNTEE. 

BY  STLVANUS   COBB,  JR. 

The  novelette  thus  entitled,  which  we  have 
just  completed  in  the  "  Pictorial,"  is  now  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  and  can  be  obtained  at  all 
the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  country  for 
25  cents  each.  In  this  form  it  is  most  conve- 
nient for  preservation,  or  for  sending  to  distant 
friends,  whom  those  who  have  read  and  liked  it 
would  desire  should  also  read.  This  is  another 
of  these  excellent  series  of  original  tales  which 
we  are  constantly  publishing  in  the  Flag  and 
Pictorial. 


<  ^  ■ »  I 


Gleason's  Pictorial. — This  unrivalled  purngon  of  all 
thsit  is  rich  in  literature,  and  magnificent  and  Ijeautiful  in 
art.  continues  to  favor  us  with  its  welcome  weekly  visits, 
and  to  win  golden  opinions  from  the  reading  community, 
and  an  increasing  circulation  throughout  the  Union.  It 
is  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  kindred  print  in  the 
land  or  world.  The  embellii^hments  are  of  a  fine  style  of 
engraving,  and  striking  iu  their  character.  Tho.^e  repre- 
senting animated  nature  are  .spirited  and  lifelike — the 
views  of  landscapes,  aichitecture,  S:c.,  are  bold  .and  accu- 
rate. The  whole  toift  niscmhlf  of  the  work  demonstrates 
literary  talent,  artistic  skill,  .and  untiring  .assiduity  to  pre- 
sent a  .splendid  and  an  admirable  model  sheet — in  which 
the  publisher  has  been  eminently  Buccesslul. —  Orlfan,^ 
Detnocrat. 


Aerial. — Mons.  Petin,  who  recently  arrived 
at  this  port  with  his  mammoth  Flying  Machine 
to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  navigating 
the  air,  has  gone  to  New  York,  and  it  is  an- 
nounced that  he  will  test  his  experiment  there 
as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 


I       M   .   i»       > 


Antique. — Tn  15S0,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  a  proclamation  was  issued  forbidding 
the  erection  of  houses  within  three  miles  of 
London,  on  account  of  the  too  great  increase  of 
the  city ! 


Crowded  out. — Our  representation  of  the 
l">ramatic  Fund  Dinner.  It  will  appear  next 
week. 


.TusT  so. — In  time   we  hate   that   which   we 
often  fear. 


MAY-DAY. 

May-day !  joyous  anniversary  to  the  young, 
full  of  kindly  and  gentle  associations  to  the  old, 
full  of  promise  to  all,  we  hail  thy  return.  Fair- 
est daughter  of  the  year,  it  is  fitting  thy  ad- 
vent should  be  welcomed  by  music,  dance,  and 
general  rejoicing.  Before  thee  flies  the  hoary 
winter,  the  grim  tyrant  whose  reluctant  footsteps 
slowly  recede  from  the  field  of  his  desolate 
achievements,  and  who  often  turns  to  scowl  de- 
fiance on  his  young  successor,  seeking  to  blast 
her  with  his  icy  breath,  to  terrify  her  with  the 
baleful  glance  of  his  eye.  But  fair  spring,  like 
the  AdonAi  of  the  Enchanter,  the  child  of  the 
spirit  and  the  starheam  comes  at  length,  armed 
with  a  magic  that  no  resistance  can  withstand. 
Her  smiles  are  sunbeams  that  pierce  to  the  cold- 
est heart,  and  irradiate  and  vivify  the  darkest 
nook. 

She  comes  tripping  like  a  fairy  garlanded  with 
llower.s,  surmounted  by  an  atmosphere  of  odor, 
and  crowned  with  a  halo  of  empyreal  bright- 
ness;  beneath  her  light  footsteps,  as  if  they  were 
torches  of  the  enchanter's  ward,  the  flowers 
spring  up  spontaneously  in  her  path.  Emerald 
verdure  clothes  the  broad  meadows  and  the 
sloping  terraces ;  along  the  sheltered  borders  the 
hyacinths  and  crocusses  lift  their  charming 
heads,  and  along  the  skirts  of  the  yet  threadbare 
woodlands,  the  sweet  blue  violets  begem  the 
tender  grass.  Leaps  into  song  the  rivulet  and 
fountain ;  bursts  into  melody  the  late  deserted 
groves.  The  black  bird  twitters  gaily,  as  he  sits 
upon  the  dancing  spray  of  the  feathery  elm  ;  the 
robin  emerges  from  his  leafy  retreats,  and  whis- 
tles loudly  and  cheerily  in  the  ploughed  field,  and 
all  nature  teems  with  insect  life. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  man  feels  new  life  in- 
fused into  his  veins  by  these  genial  influences. 
No  wonder  that  all  nations  have  celebrated  this 
joyous  season  by  various  holiday  games  and  ob- 
servances. Even  in  the  frozen  north,  the  Swedes 
erect  their  May-pole,  perhaps,  even  in  the  ice, 
and  decking  it  with  artificial  flowers,  dance 
around  it  as  merrily  as  the  more  favored  inhabi- 
tants of  a  sunnier  clime.  Of  late  years,  the 
people  of  New  England  have  awakened  to  a  pro- 
per sense  of  this  anniversary.  In  the  old  colo- 
nial times,  the  stern  puritan  spirit  frowned 
darkly  on  anything  like  merry-making,  and  es- 
pecially prohibited  all  those  observances  which 
savored  of  pagan  or  papal  influence,  and  be- 
cause May-day  was  an  occasion  dear  to  men  of 
the  old  faith  and  the  old  world,  they  would  have 
none  of  it. 

But  the  present  generation  is  wiser.  The 
children  of  the  puritans  have  discovered  that 
there  is  true  philosophy  in  innocent  mirth,  and 
that  there  is  no  impiety  in  the  joyous  outbursts 
of  a  glad  and  grateful  heart.  The  children  in- 
dulge in  a  dance  around  the  May-pole  with  a 
clear  conscience,  while  their  old  grandsires  and 
grandmamas  look  on  smilingly,  convinced  that 
there  is  no  hidden  sin  in  the  enjoyment.  Our 
young  men  and  maidens  go  from  the  cities  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  in  railroad  car  or  omnibus, 
upon  May  morning,  and  return  to  their  daily 
pursuits,  better  and  lighter  hearted  for  the  holi- 
day excursion. 

Our  artist,  on  the  first  page,  has  happily  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  given  it  its  real  and 
ideal  aspect,  its  outer  and  inner  phase.  The 
gay  groups  he  h.as  combined,  give  us  the  physi- 
cal character  of  the  scene  ;  the  airy  figures  he 
has  introduced,  typify  its  soul  and  influence. 
The  spirit  of  the  day  is  universal  and  immortal, 
and  lives  through  smiles  and  tears,  through  sun- 
shine and  storm,  standing  at  the  threshold  of  a 
season  of  glory  and  delight. 


BACK  NUMBERS  OF  THE  PICTORIAL. 

To  the  numerous  inquiries  constantly  made 
by  letter,  we  would  say,  that  we  can  furnish  all 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Pictorial  from  the  com- 
mencement, or  any  given  number  that  may  be 
desired  to  complete  sets.  Persons  desiring  to 
furnish  themselves  with  any  past  numbers  can 
do  so  by  calling  at  any  of  the  periodical  depots 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  important;  in- 
formation to  those  who  desire  to  bind  the  Picto- 
rial ;  anil  thus  far,  nearly  two  thirds  of  our  sub- 
.scribers  have  availed  themselves  of  our  extraor- 
dinary cheap  offer  of  binding  the  work  complete 
in  cloth,  with  gilt  border  and  edges,  and  illu- 
mined sides,  for  one  dollar. 


THEATRICALS. 

Theatricals  of  to-day  and  theatricals  twenty 
years  ago  are  two  very  different  things ;  former- 
ly a  theatre  with  any  pretensions  to  respectabili- 
ty could  not  expect  even  partial  success,  unless 
its  corps  dramalique  was  a  sound  and  efficient  one, 
composed  of  such  material  as  would  enable  the 
manager  to  produce  any  piece  of  the  standard 
drama  with  at  least  respectability  as  it  regarded 
every  character.  Now-adays,  a  company  is 
generally  composed  of  some  three  leading  female 
and  three  pretty  good  male  actors,  and  the  rest 
are  supernumeraries,  put  to  any  and  all  purposes, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  great  charm  of  a  play 
is  to  see  the  minor  characters  (so  called,  but  fre- 
quently exerting  the  most  important  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  piece)  enacted  well. 
What  pleasure  is  therein  seeing  "  Hamlet"  per- 
formed, for  instance,  with  a  poor  "Horatio,"  or 
"Laertes,"  or  even  "  Kosencrautz"  and  "  Guild- 
erstern  ?"  and  yet  what  theatre  in  this  city  has  a 
company  that  could  produce  these  five  charac- 
ters from  its  members,  and  do  them  decently 
well  ?  We  are  aware  that  it  is  what  is  called 
the  starring  system  that  has  brought  this  state  of 
things  about ;  but  when  we  see  a  good  play  bur- 
lesqued, simply  because  inefficient  actors  fill 
some  comparatively  trivial  part,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  a  good  s'ork  company,  perfect  in  its 
parts,  would  richly  pay  in  Boston.  The  first 
cost  would  be  more,  but  the  weekly  receipts  of 
the  treasury  would  show  a  healthier  and  more 
satisfactory  return  for  the  investment  of  the  man- 
ager It  is  now  an  indisputable  fact,  that,  un- 
less some  prominent  star  is  under  engagement, 
not  a  theatre  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  pays  its  expenses,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  it  requires  .so  much  gilding  to  make  a 
bad  pill  go  down.  A  sterling  stock  company, 
however,  must  always  draw  respectably. 


Persechtion. — All  the  refugee  Poles  have 

been  ordered   to   quit  Athens,  the  government 

having    pretended    to  discover    a    conspiracy 
among  them. 


CAPITOL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

On  page  288  we  present  an  engraving  of  the 
Capitol  at  Richmond,  Va.  Capitol  Square  is  a 
beautiful  public  ground,  containing  about  nine 
acres,  surrounded  by  a  handsome  iron  railing, 
and  ornamented  with  gravelled  walks,  and  shad- 
ed with  a  variety  of  forest  and  other  trees.  In 
the  centre  of  this  square  stands  the  Capitol  or 
State  House,  in  a  conspicuous  and  commanding 
situation,  having  a  portico  in  front,  with  an  en- 
tablature, supported  by  lofty  Ionic  columns,  of 
fine  proportions,  and  an  imposing  appearance. 
It  is  constructed  after  a  model  brought  by  Mr. 
Jefli'erson  from  Nisines  in  France.  In  an  open 
hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building  within,  is  a 
marble  statue  of  Washington  by  Houdon,  a 
French  artist.  The  statue  was  erected  in  1788, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Washington ;  and  on  its 
pedestal  is  the  following  inscription,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Madison.  "  Tlie  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have  caused 
this  statue  to  be  erected,  as  a  monument  of 
aflTcction  and  gratitude  to  George  Vv''ashington, 
who,  uniting  to  the  endowments  of  the  hero  the 
virtues  of  the  patriot,  and  exerting  both  in  es- 
tablishing the  liberties  of  his  country,  has  ren- 
dered his  name  dear  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
given  the  world  an  example  of  true  glory."  In 
a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  room,  is  a  bust  of  La 
Fayette. 


A  BOUND  VOLUME 

OF  THE  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROO.M  COMP.iNION. 

We  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  answer 
the  demand  upon  our  establishment  for  the 
binding  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Pictorial. 
Those  who  have  not  .seen  it  completed  in  the 
elegant  style  in  which  it  is  sent  from  our  bindery, 
can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  how  beautiful  an  or- 
nament for  the  centre-table  it  makes.  Wo  bind 
it  with  gilt  back  and  edges,  and  illnminf  d  sides, 
with  title-page  and  index  of  contents,  for  only 
one  dollar  per  volume,  and  the  price  which  we 
charge  is  so  low  that  multitudes  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  resolved  thus  far  to  preserve  the 
Pictorial  in  the  complete  and  beautiful  form  in 
which  we  issue  it,  for  future  reference,  and  as  a 
parlor  ornament. 


Internal  Improvement. — A  plan  is  pro- 
posed to  build  a  railroad  direct  from  New  Or- 
leans to  St.  Louis.  The  new  route  is  through 
Arkansas,  and  reduces  the  distance  to  650 or  700 
miles. 


Very  true. — Adhesiveness  is  a  large  element 
of  success.  Genius  has  glue  on  its  feet,  and  will 
take  root  on  a  marble  slab. 


True. — Poor  are  they  that  have  no  patience. 


.  Ajer  to  Miss  Julia  Winslow, 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  Rev.  Isaac  G.  Hubbard 
to  Mifs  Elizabeth  D.  Stimpson. 

By  Rev.  S.  L.  Pomroy,  1).  D.,  Rev.  0.  H.  White,  of  West- 
minster, to  Mary  B,  daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Mills  to  Miss  Har- 
riet A.  Ellery,  of  (Jhelsea. 

By  Rev.  Mr  Miner.  Mr.  Benj.  Sherburne,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Avery,  of  Wolfhorcugh,  N.  H. 

At  South  Bo.ston,  by  Rev.  .Mr.  Capen,  Mr.  Frederick  \V. 
Wilson  to  .Miss  Georgiana  Whitaker. 

At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Brown  to  Mi-s  Sarah  E  Meader. 

At  MeJford,  Mr.  John 
of  Bath,  Me. 

At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson,  Mr.  William  McKcan 
to  Mrs   Elvira  D.  Brown. 

At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Vermilye,  Mr.  Ja's  Sands 
to  Mis.s  Isabella  Gaddes. 

At  West  Amesbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  J.  S.  Evans 
to  Miss  Sophia  S.  Iloyt. 

At  Taunton,  Mr.  George  K.  Currier,  of  Boston,  to  Miss 
Harriet  W.  U'illiams. 

At  Providence,  R.  I.,  hy  Rt.  Rev.  J.  P.  K.  Henshaw,  Mr. 
George  II.  Whitney  to  Miss  Priscilla  Gallup. 

At  Falmouth,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dame,  Mr.  Hawley  Fol- 
som,  of  Koximry,  Ms.,  to  Mrs  M  C.  Shute. 

At  Salisbury,  Vt.,  by  Rev,  Mr.  Barrows,  Mr.  E.  A.  Ham- 
ilton, of  Rochester,  N.  Y,  to  Miss  Martha  Bump. 

-At  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Mr.  Ru.ssell  Antliony,  of  Adams 
&  Co, '8  Express,  to  Miss  Adeline  A.  Boomer,  of  Boston. 


In  this  city.  Mrs.  Laura  A.  Rankin,  34  ;  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Wright,  2.3;  Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Shearer,  38;  Mr.  George  A. 
Barton,  44  ;  Mis.  Abby  A.  Yale,  26;  Mrs.  Susan  Goddard, 
44  ;  Mr.  Seih  T.  Tha.\  er.  ■  I  Brookline,  53 :  Mrs.  Katherine 
C.  Merrill,  44  ;  Miss  Maiy  A.  1'.  Itogers,  late  of  Salera. 

At  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Nancy  Su.ith,  .53 

At  Oamhridgeport,  Mr.  Phineas  B.  Ilovey.  82. 

At  Cambridge,  Mr.  John  Lovell,  40. 

At  Lynn,  Mr.-.  Relief  G.  Long,  35. 

At  Milton,  Mr.  Natuauiel  .loues,  91. 

Ac  Bnnntree,  Judson  Stoddard,  E-q.,  47. 

At  Salem.  Mrs.  Margaret  Wood,  5b. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Jouathan  P.  Parsons,  84. 

At  Newburjport,  Mr  Michael  Pearson,  21;  Mrs.  Mary, 
widow  of  the  Ijte  Mr.  Robert  Davis,  94. 

At  Scituate,  Capt.  Leonard  Clapp.  bQ. 

At  Leicester,  Lieut.  Nathan  Craige,  b8. 

At  Canton,  Mrs.  Naomi,  mottier  ol  Com.  Downea,  90. 

At  Nantucket,  Mr.  Job  Macy,  Si. 

At  Sharon,  Mr.  Kikanah  Hewins,  73. 

At  VVorce.ster,  Mrs.  Nancy  Denny,  89. 

At  Providence,  It.  I.,  Copt.  Dani,  1  .■^.  De.xter,  95. 

At  Pawiuxet,  R.  I  ,  Mrs  Mary  Rhodes,  9S. 

At  Iligiigate,  Vt.,  Hon.  Heman  Ailcii,  formerly  Ameri- 
can minister  to  tne  Chilian  Republic,  S.  America. 

At  Uariland,  Vt.,  Mrs.  Lucy  Webster,  S-i. 

At  Ixeunebunk,  Me.,  Dr.  Burleigh  Smart,  CO. 

At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Catharine  Jervis,  85. 

At  Oswego,  N.  Y  ,  Mrs.  Huldah  Sparling,  110. 

At  Mayfield,  Ohio,  Mr.  WiUiaiu  W.  Ellsworth,  93. 


AND — 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  ht«rary  melange  ol  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.    Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY   ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steauiers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  Hnc  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  hfe,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  It  contains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.     It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  aa  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  iiffords.  and  the  rich  array  of  orii?i- 
nal  miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  toneof  BK-rality,  imd  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  its 
combined  excellencies. 

TERMS:    $2  00   PER  VOLTJME. 

OR  $4  00   PER  ANNUM. 

ISVAEI.iDLT   IN   ADVANCE. 

Bach  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

tCr"  One  copy  of  The  Flag  or  ouk  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  Pictorial  Drawi.xg-Room  Companion,  one  jcar, 
for  $5  00 

[i;?°"The  Pictorial  Deawino-Room  Companion  may  be 
obtained  at  any  of  the  periodical  depot.s  throughout"  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
SHE  IS  RESTING  AND  DREAMIXG. 

BT  DR.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

She  has  gone  to  her  sleeping, 
Neither  grieving  nor  weeping ; 
And  the  st;irs  are  keeping 

Watch  in  the  sky. 
She  lies  "neath  their  gleaming, 
Resting  and  dreaming, 

Without  a  sigh. 

The  hopes  once  sustaining, 
No  longer  remaining — 
We  heard  no  complaining, 

But  some  loved  name. 
Now  resting  and  dreaming, 
\Vhere  the  stars  are  gleaming 

Ever  the  same. 

Laid  under  the  willow, 
Safe  over  death's  billow. 
The  turf  for  her  pillow, 

Earth  for  her  bed. 
Gone,  gone  to  her  sleeping, 
Neither  grieving  nor  weeping. 

Gone  to  the  dead. 

While  we  were  all  grieving 
Her  soul  was  receiving 
Peace  in  believing : 

God  was  her  friend. 
Where  the  stars  are  gleaming. 
She  '11  be  resting  and  dreaming, 

World  without  end. 

Sweet,  gentle  and  loving. 

And  kindly  forgiving, 

She  was  peerless  wbcn  living, 

Placid  when  dead. 
Bright  be  her  dreaming, 
Where  the  stars  are  gleaming 

Over  her  head. 

While  we  are  sojourning. 
Full  of  earthly  mourning. 
Still  restlessly  turning 

Thoughts  to  the  past. 
She  is  yet  sleeping, 
Neither  grieving  nor  weeping, 

Calm  to  the  last. 
Boston,  Mass.,  April,  1852. 

[Written  for  Gleajson^s  Pictorial.] 

THE  AGENT'S  STRATAGEM. 

AN  ADVENTTJEE. 

BY    SYLVANUS    COBB,  JR. 

M.  AoGUSTiNE  Lafont  was  the  confidential 
agent  of  a  heavy  banking  house  in  Paris.  Ear- 
ly in  the  spring  of  1832  he  set  out  from  Paris 
with  bills,  notes,  drafts,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of 
over  a  million  of  francs,  for  a  house  in  Chau- 
mont,  and  much  secrecy  had  been  observed  in 
the  preparations  for  his  journey,  as  the  kingdom 
was,  at  that  time,  infested  by  a  secret  organiza- 
tion of  thieves.  Lafont  had  the  notes  concealed 
in  various  parts  of  his  dress,  and  taking  the 
heavy  diligence  as  his  best  mode  of  conveyance, 
he  set  out  on  his  mission. 

Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred  to  arrest 
Lafont's  attention,  until  he  had  passed  nearly 
through  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Mame, 
when,  just  at  nightfall,  two  well-dressed  gentle- 
men hailed  the  diligence,  and  claimed  passage  to 
Chaumont.  It  was  already  too  dark  for  the 
agent  to  clearly  distinguish  the  features  of  the 
new  comers,  but  yet  from  what  little  he  could 
Bce  he  at  once  made  up  his  mind  that  their 
countenances  were  not  unfamiliar  to  him,  and 
having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  determined 
to  watch  their  movements,  for  a  vague  suspicion 
that  they  had  by  some  means  became  possessed 
of  the  secret  of  his  business,  took  possession  of 
his  mind. 

The  diligence  crossed  the  Seine  at  Nogent, 
and  there  remained  for  the  night.  As  soon  as 
Lafont  had  opportunity  to  examine  the  counte- 
nances of  the  strangers  at  the  supper-table,  he 
became  satisfied  that  his  first  impressions  were 
correct,  for  one  of  the  travellers,  at  least,  he  had 
seen  in  Paris  on  the  day  before  his  departure, 
and  he  could  not  but  notice  that  they  both  eyed 
him  with  marked  interest.  After  supper,  the 
agent  lighted  his  cigar,  and  walked  out  on  to 
the  bridge,  where  he  remained  nearly  half  an 
hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  started  back 
towards  the  inn,  and  just  as  he  arrived  at  the 
door,  he  noticed  iiis  two  travelling  companions 
entering  the  stable.  A  feeling  of  curiosity 
prompted  him  to  follow  them,  and  as  he  came 
round  by  the  stable  door,  he  could  just  see  the 
two  men  crouching  away  in  an  empty  stall. 
With  a  stealthy,  catlike  tread,  the  agent  crept 
»i  near  as  possible  to  the  stall,  and  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  make  out  the  gist  of  their 
conversation. 


When  Lafont  left  the  stable,  he  knew  that  the 
two  men  had  left  Paris  for  the  jiurpose  of  rob- 
bing him,  and  that  they  intended  to  put  their 
plan  in  execution  as  soon  as  the  diligence  should 
have  entered  the  department  of  Upper  Mame. 
At  first,  the  agent  thought  of  calling  upon  the 
gimsd'armes  and  have  the  two  men  arrested,  but 
then  the  evidence  might  not  be  sufficient  to  war- 
rant such  proceeding,  and  besides,  he  would 
thereby  give  the  secret  of  his  mission  to  the  cu- 
pidity of  others  who  might  be  equally  as  ready 
to  rob  bim.  He  returned  to  the  inn,  and  after 
considerable  reflection,  he  determined  to  procure 
a  horse,  and  secretly  pursue  his  journey.  Hav- 
ing come  to  this  conclusion,  he  went  to  the 
driver  of  the  diligence,  and  under  the  plea  of 
having  to  remain  in  Nogent  on  especial  business 
for  a  day  or  two,  he  settled  his  fare  thus  far ; 
then  he  went  to  the  stable,  and  ordered  a  horse 
to  be  in  readiness  for  him  by  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  upon 
the  garcon  the  strictest  secrecy  with  regard  to  his 
movements. 

As  soon  as  these  arrangements  were  made, 
Lafont  retired  to  his  room.  He,  of  course,  knew 
that  his  secret  had  got  wings,  and  even  in  his 
proposed  course  he  was  not  entirely  free  from 
danger.  A  millioij  francs  was  a  large  sum ;  and 
if  the  two  Parisian  robbers  had  set  their  hearts 
upon  its  possession,  he  had  yet  some  work  to 
perform  ere  he  would  be  entirely  free  from  them. 
After  revolving  the  thing  over  in  his  mind  for 
some  time,  a  new  idea  struck  him,  and  obtain- 
ing a  number  of  useless  papers,  he  neatly  folded 
them  in  an  envelope,  which  he  strongly  sealed 
and  bound  with  a  blue  ribbon. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  it  was 
yet  very  dark,  and  before  any  one  else  was  stir- 
ring, Lafont  quietly  descended  from  his  room 
and  went  to  the  stable.  The  garcon  was  easily 
aroused,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  agent  was  on 
his  way  to  Chaumont.  For  two  hours  he  rode 
on  his  way;  but  instead  of  pursuing  the  high 
road  to  Troves,  he  again  crossed  the  Seine,  and 
kept  along  by  the  banks  of  the  Aube.  Daylight 
was  just  beginning  to  streak  the  eastern  heavens, 
when  Lafont  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of 
horses  behind  him,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  he 
knew  that  he  was  being  pursued,  and,  in  ten 
minutes,  he  was  assured  that  the  two  robbers 
were  after  him.  In  a  moment  the  agent  leaped 
from  his  saddle,  and  seizing  a  heavy  stone,  he 
inflicted  a  severe  bruise  upon  one  of  his  horse's 
fore  legs.  The  animal  reared  and  plunged,  but 
Lafont  managed  to  hold  him,  and  again  mount- 
ing, he  drove  on,  but  the  horse  limped  and  stag- 
gered beneath  the  effects  of  the  blow  he  had 
received,  and  in  a  short  time  the  two  other  tra- 
vellers came  up. 

"  Ah !  good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
agent,  as  he  reined  in  his  lame  steed,  at  the  same 
time  raising  his  hat  with  affable  politeness.  "  So 
it  seems  you,  too,  arc  tired  of  the  lumbering 
diligence." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  foremost  of  the  two  men, 
''  the  diligence  did  not  exactly  suit  our  conve- 
nience, so  we  took  horses." 

"  And  are  you  bound  to  Chaumont  ?"  asked 
Lafont. 

"  Yes — that  is — probably." 

"  On  business  ?" 

"  Yes,  important  business." 

"  That  is  fortunate,"  said  Lafont,  with  the  ut- 
most earnestness,  "for  you  may,  if  you  see  fit, 
do  me  a  great  favor.  I,  too,  have  important 
business  at  Chaumont,  but  I  fear  that  without 
assistance  I  shall  not  be  able  to  accomplish  it.  I 
have,  gentlemen,  in  my  possession  avast  amount 
of  valuable  papers,  and  intended  to  have  con- 
tinued on  my  way  in  the  diligence,  but  at  No- 
gent I  received  the  intelligence  that  there  was  a 
plan  on  foot  to  rob  me —  Do  not  start,  gentle- 
men, for  what  I  tell  you  is  true.  And  for  that 
reason  I  set  off  thus  alone,  but  my  horse  has 
met  with  a  sad  mishap,  and  I  fear  that  the  rob- 
bers, who,  I  think,  are  yet  at  Nogent,  may 
overtake  me.  Now,  if  you  are  going  directly  to 
Chaumont,  perhaps  you  would  bo  willing  to 
take  my  package  in  your  charge  and  deliver  it  to 
M.  Augient  at  his  office.  Any  one  there  will 
tell  you  where  it  is.  Then  if  I  am  overhauled, 
the  robbers  will  find  nothing,  and,  of  course,  you 
will  not  be  suspected.  If  you  will  thus  accommo- 
date me,  you  shall  be  suitably  rewarded.  Wliat 
say  you,  gentlemen  ?" 

The  two  men  exchanged  significant  glances 
during  these  remarks ;  and  after  a  moment's 
consultation,  one  of  them  said  : 

"  You  seem  to  be  ready  in  trusting  strangers, 
sir." 


"  O,  not  at  all  sir,"  returned  Lafont,  with  a 
frank  smile.  ''I  would  much  rather  trust  honest 
travellers  than  run  the  risk  of  meeting  with  rob- 
bers. You  see  just  how  I  am  situated,  gentle- 
men ;  and  if  you  will  do  me  the  favor  I  ask,  you 
shall  not  regret  it.  I  shall  stop  at  Areis,  and 
change  my  hor.se,  and  then  follow  you." 

"  Well,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  we  will  do 
your  wish,  and  meet  you  at  M.  Augient's  office." 

'•  Then  I  thank  you  most  heartily,"  said  La- 
font, and  as  he  spoke,  he  took  a  closely-sealed 
packet  from  his  bosom  and  handed  it  over.  "  In 
this,"  he  said,  "  there  are  valuable  papers,  and,  I 
trust,  you  will  use  all  discretion  in  their  care. 
Now,  the  robbers  may  overhaul  me  as  soon  as 
they  like." 

After  some  further  directions,  given  in  an 
honest,  confiding  manner,  Lafont  bade  his  new 
messengers  godspeed,  and  ere  long  they  were 
out  of  sight.  The  agent  turned  his  horse's  head 
back  towards  Nogent,  where  he  arrived  in  safe- 
ty, and  on  the  next  morning,  he  procured  a 
guard,  and  once  more  took  the  diligence.  The 
robbers  stopped  at  the  first  convenient  place  to 
examine  their  prize,  but  their  chagrin  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described  when  they  found 
that  they  held  only  a  securely  bound  parcel  of 
waste  paper!  They  knew  that  they  were  sus- 
pected, and,  of  course,  they  dared  not  push  the 
matter  further. 

M.  Augustine  Lafont  spent  a  month  in  Chau- 
mont ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  almost 
the  first  object  that  met  his  eye  was  a  chain-gang 
of  criminals,  just  being  sent  to  the  galleys  in 
Toulon,  and  among  them  he  noticed  his  two 
friends  of  the  highway.  They  had  attempted  a 
heavy  robbery  in  the  city,  and  they  had  been 
detected. 


<      ^m^ — ►- 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
WHEIV  SHALL  SUMMER  RETURN  T 

BY  Wn.LIAM   R.    MERKIAM. 

0  when  shall  the  cold,  chilling  winter  be  gone, 

And  the  sweet  smiling  summer  appear? 
And  the  birds  that  enlivened  the  woods  with  their  song. 

In  their  absence  so  lonely  and  drear? 

The  forest  trees  sigh  as  the  wind  whistles  through  them. 
They  mourn  the  green  leaves  of  the  summer  that's  gone  ; 

While  the  cold  northern  blast  sighs  a  requiem  o'er  them, 
And  the  mantle  of  winter  o'er  nature  is  thrown. 

But  the  summer  shall  come  with  its  fruits  and  its  flowers, 
And  dispel  tlie  cold  gloom  that  now  rests  on  the  field  ; 

The  birds  shall  return  to  their  green  leafy  bowers, 
To  tlie  sweet  smiUng  summer  cold  winter  shall  yield. 

Thus  is  life !    For  a  while  all  is  joyous  and  gay. 
While  fortune  is  smiling,  and  loved  ones  are  near  ; 

But  death's  chilling  hand  may  soon  take  them  away, 
And  leave  us  like  winter,  sad,  lonely  and  drear. 

But  a  morning  shall  come,  when  the  dead  shall  arise. 
And  a  summer  of  glory  eternal  shall  reign  ; 

Then  we  '11  bail  our  Redeemer,  returned  from  the  skies. 
And  through  summer  unending,  rejoice  in  his  name. 

Meriden,  Ct.,  April,  1802. 


READING. 

Of  all  the  amusements  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined  for  a  working  man,  after  daily  toil,  or 
in  the  intervals,  there  is  nothing  like  reading  a 
newspaper  or  a  book.  It  calls  for  no  bodily  ex- 
ertion, of  which  the  mind  has  had  enough — per- 
haps too  much.  It  relieves  his  home  of  dullness 
and  sameness.  Nay,  it  accompanies  him  to  his 
next  day's  work,  and  gives  him  something  to 
think  of  besides  the  mere  mechanical  drudgery 
of  his  everyday  occupation ;  something  he  can 
enjoy  while  absent,  and  look  forward  to  with 
pleasure.  If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which 
would  stand  by  me  under  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and 
cheerfulness  to  mo  through  life,  and  a  shield 
against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss, 
and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a 
taste  for  reading. — Ilerschet. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 


LIXE6. 


BT  B.   D.   EETN0LD3. 


now  changed  is  the  bosom  which  once  warmly  l)cat, 

When  the  soft  tide  of  passion  did  oyer  it  roll ; 
Wliose  joy  was  tlie  dance— the  light  echoes  of  feet, 

And  the  wild  mirth  of  hearts  that  ne'er  dreamt  of  control. 
But  cold  is  the  freliug  which  settles  there  now, 

Ah !  fled  are  those  moments  that  once  were  so  dear ; 
Dark,  dark  is  the  shadow  which  rests  on  my  brow, 

And  faint  is  the  smile  that  by  right  was  a  tear. 

The  tree  that  alnne  in  the  desert  ia  springing. 

When  all  its  comi):inions  arc  withered  and  dead ; 
Its  own  darkling  shadow  in  .vilence  there  Hinging, 

liestmblcs  the  cold  heart  when  ful.sc  fiiends  have  fled, 
'lis  in  vain  that  the  soft  dews  of  heaven  would  nourish 

The  buds  which  have  once  known  the  hand  of  decay  | 
Ah  :  no  ;  like  the  lone  heart,  they  '11  ne'er  again  flourish. 

Nor  feel  the  bright  warmth  of  joy's  sunny  ray. 
New  York,  Ap:il,  1862. 


ANIMAL  ADAPTATION. 

Throughout  the  animal  creation,  the  adapta  - 
tion  of  the  color  of  the  creature  to  its  haunts  is 
worthy  of  admiration,  as  tending  to  its  preserva- 
tion. The  colors  of  insects,  and  of  a  multitude 
of  the  lower  animals,  contribute  to  their  conceal- 
ments. Caterpdlars  which  feed  on  leaves  are 
generally  either  green,  or  have  a  large  propor- 
tion of  that  hue  in  the  color  of  their  coats.  As 
long  as  they  remain  still,  hovv  difficult  it  is  to 
distinguish  a  grasshopper  or  young  locust  from 
the  herbage  or  leaf  on  which  it  rests.  The  but- 
terflies that  flit  about  among  flowers  arc  colored 
like  them.  The  small  birds  which  frequent 
hedges  have  backs  of  a  greenish  or  brownish 
green  hue,  and  theirbellies  are  generally  whitish, 
or  light-colored,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  sk}'. 
Thus  they  become  less  visible  to  the  hawk  or  cat 
that  passes  above  or  Ijolow  them.  The  wayfarer 
across  the  fields  almost  treads  upon  the  skylark 
before  he  sees  it  rise  warbling  to  heaven's  gate. 
The  goldfinch  or  thistlefinch  passes  much  of  its 
time  among  flowers,  and  is  vividly  colored  ac- 
cordingly. The  partridge  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  the  fallow  or  stubble  among  which 
it  encrouclies,  and  it  is  an  accomplishment 
among  sportsmen  to  have  a  good  eye  for  finding 
a  hare  sitting.  In  northern  countries  the  winter 
dress  of  the  hares  and  ptarmigans  is  white,  to 
prevent  detection  among  the  snows  of  those  in- 
clement regions. 

If  we  turn  to  the  waters,  the  same  design  i? 
evident.  Frogs  even  vary  their  color  according 
to  that  of  the  mud  or  sand  that  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  ponds  or  streams  which  they  frequent, — 
nay,  the  tree-frog  {Ai/lva  viridis)  takes  its  spe- 
cific name  from  the  color,  which  renders  it  so 
difficult  to  see  it  among  the  leaves,  where  it  ad- 
heres by  the  cupping-glass-like  processes  at  the 
end  of  its  toes.  It  is  the  same  with  fish,  espe- 
cially those  which  inhabit  the  fresh  waters. 
Their  backs,  with  the  exception  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver fish,  are  comparatively  dark ;  and  some  prac- 
tice is  required  before  they  are  satisfactorily 
made  out,  as  they  come  like  shadows,  and  so 
depart,  under  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  A  little 
boy  once  called  out  to  a  friend  to  "  come  and 
see,  for  the  bottom  of  the  brook  was  moving 
along."  The  friend  came,  and  saw  that  a  thick 
shoal  of  gudgeons,  and  roach,  and  dace,  was 
passing.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  detect  "  the 
ravenous  luce,"  as  old  Izaak  calls  the  pike,  with 
its  dark  green  and  mottled  back  and  sides,  from 
the  similarly-tinted  weeds  among  which  that 
freshwater  shark  lies  on  the  watch,  as  motion- 
less as  they.  Even  when  a  tearing  old  trout,  a 
si.x  or  seven  pounder,  sails,  in  his  wantonness, 
leisurely  up-stream,  with  his  back  fin  partly 
above  the  surface,  on  the  look-out  for  a  fly,  few, 
e.xcept  a  well-entered  fisherman,  can  tell  what 
shadowy  form  it  is  that  ripples  the  wimpling 
water.  But  the  bellies  sf  fish  are  white,  or 
nearly  so ;  thus  imitating  in  a  degree  the  color 
of  the  sky,  to  deceive  the  otter,  which  generally 
takes  its  prey  from  below,  swimming  under  the 
intended  victim.  Nor  is  this  design  less  mani- 
fest in  the  color  and  appearance  of  some  of  the 
largest  terrestrial  animals ;  for  the  same  princi- 
ple seems  to  be  kept  in  view,  whether  regard  be 
had  to  the  smallest  insects,  or  the  quadruped 
giants  of  the  land. — Note  Book  of  a  Naturalist. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE     HEART. 

BT  LOOT  tINWOOD. 

There  is  a  germ  of  gentle  birth. 

Implanted  in  the  human  breast. 
As  tender  as  the  morning  flower 

Just  waking  from  its  dewy  nest. 
There  is  a  sad  and  plaintive  voice. 

Soft  as  the  dove's  low  moaning  lay, 
Which  sighs  for  one  responsive  note. 

To  guide  her  lone  and  cheerless  way. 

Its  song  is  of  a  brighter  sphere. 

In  which  the  angels  bear  a  part ; 
Those  piteous  sighs  and  moanings  are 

The  tones  of  a  deserted  heart. 
A  succor  for  its  wjisting  hfe, 

One  antidote  alone  is  given  ; 
It  sheds  its  fragrance  o'er  the  earth, 

It  had  its  origin  in  heaven. 

'Tis  waft^rd  on  a  zephyr's  breath. 

Is  whispered  in  a  passing  sigh  ; 
Or  witnessed  in  a  single  glance 

That  beameth  from  the  soul-lit  eye. 
Yet  dark,  mysterious,  in  its  flight, 

On  noiseless  wings  it  passes  by ; 
Bright  homes  in  distant  lands  to  bless, 

And  leaves  the  drooping  plant  to  die. 

Of  all  the  rich  and  lovely  gifts 

That  fortune,  in  her  bounty  gave  J 
Of  all  the  sweet  and  pleasing  joys 

That  mortal  minds  of  nature  crave, — 
The  heart  claims  but  the  tiniest  share, 

And  ba.sks  in  everhl^ting  noon, 
'Neath  tliat  one  ray — that  balm  for  caro, 

A  thing  to  love — the  simple  boon. 
Melrose,  Mass.,  April,  1852. 

1    ^^^ — . 

If  a  man's  conduct  shows  that  he  thinks  more 
of  treasure  on  earth  than  of  treasure  in  heavn  ; 
and  if,  wbcn  he  has  got  the  world,  or  some  part 
of  it,  he  hugs  it  close,  and  appears  exceedingly 
reluctant  to  let  even  a  little  of  it  go  for  pious 
and  charitable  uses,  though  (iod  promises  him  a 
thousand  fold  more  in  heaven  of  it,  he  gives  no 
evidence  of  his  being  weaned  from  the  world,  or 
that  he  prefers  heavenly  to  worldly  things. 
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SrBEKGTH  OF  HABIT. 

M.  Dupin,  the  great  jurist,  was  the  president 
of  the  old  French  asseml)Iy.  To  aid  him  in  pre- 
siding, he  had  by  him  a  bell  which  he  rang  to 
call  the  members  to  order.  In  consequence  of 
the  excitability  of  the  members  of  the  chamber 
and  the  frequent  scenes,  the  exercises  on  this 
presidential  bell  were  incessant  and  most  annoy- 
ing. The  muscular  exertion  required  to  use  it, 
at  length,  got  to  be  so  great  that  M.  Dupin  in- 
vented a  frame  work  in  which  to  suspend  it,  so 
that  it  could  be  rung  by  pulling  a  cord,  which 
rendered  the  task  of  sounding  it  much  easier. 
At  last  it  got  to  be  quite  habitual  for  him  to 
ring  it.  One  sultry  summer  day,  when  the  heat 
was  very  oppressive  and  the  eloquence  of  tlie 
mountain  was  severely  soporific,  the  president 
fell  fast  asleep  in  his  official  chair;  and  as  his 
head  drooped  on  the  desk,  a  clap  of  thunder 
seemed  to  shake  the  walls  of  the  building.  M, 
Dupin  started,  and  by  an  instinctive  movement, 
seizing  the  bell  rope,  pulled  away  at  it  might 
and  main,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
"  Order,  order !'  until  the  affrighted  secretaries 
could  make  him  understand  that  the  interrup- 
tion did  not  proceed  from  the  members  before 
him,  but  from  the  heavens  above  him,  where  his 
presidential  authority  did  not  reach.  M.  Dupin 
was  observed,  ever  after  this,  to  fight  shy  of  the 
bell. 


HIGHLANDERS  AT  QUEBEC. 

At  the  battle  of  Quebec,  in  1760,  while  the 
British  troops  were  retreating  in  great  disorder, 
the  general  complained  to  a  field  officer  in  Fra- 
ser's  regiment  of  the  bad  behaviour  of  his  corps. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  with  some  warmth,  "  you  did  very 
wrong  in  forbidding  the  pipers  to  play  this  morn- 
ing ;  nothing  encourages  the  Highlanders  so 
much  in  the  day  of  action.  Nay,  even  now  they 
would  be  of  use."  "  Let  them  blow,  then,"  re- 
plied the  general,  "  if  it  will  bring  back  the  men." 
The  pipers  were  then  ordered  to  play  a  favorite 
martial  air;  and  the  Highlanders,  the  moment 
they  heard  the  music,  returned  and  formed  with 
alacrity  in  the  van. 


SWINE  IIV  THE  TROPICS. 

Hogs  were  introduced  into  St.  Domingo  by 
Columbus,  in  149.3.  One  of  Pizarro's  followers, 
while  wandering  a  year  in  search  of  El  Dorado, 
no  longer  fabulous,  took  along  with  them  male 
and  female  pigs  to  stock  their  future  colony,  and 
this  is  the  way  they  were  introduced  on  to  the 
high  table  lands  of  Bogota.  In  half  a  century, 
so  rapidly  did  they  multiply  that  they  spread  from 
the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the 
fortieth  degree  south  ;  and  in  less  than  thirty 
years,  herds  of  swine  so  infested  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  .Jamaica,  that  they  had  to  be  hunted 
down  to  save  the  sugar-cane. 


I 


Beauties  of  the  Law. — There  is  now  pend- 
ing in  one  of  the  courts  of  New  York,  says  the 
Tribune,  a  suit  brought  by  the  city  against  a 
ship-owner  for  the  sum  of  sixti/-eir;lit  cents,  and 
upon  this  very  suit,  in  the  equity  of  which  not 
the  first  move  has  been  made,  there  has  been 
about  three  hundred  dollars  charged  as  costs! — 
This  is  but  one  of  a  whole  brood  of  similar  cases. 


«  ^  >  ^  t 


Temperance. — He  who  indulges  his  sense  in 
any  excesses,  renders  himself  obnoxious  to  his 
own  reason ;  and,  to  gratify  the  brute  in  him, 
displaces  the  man,  and  sets  his  two  natures  at 
variance. 


True. — The  envy  of  men,  which  is  called  forth 
by  the  sight  of  great  and  shining  merit,  finds  no 
rest  until  it  has  divided  and  cut  into  the  size  of 
common  men  the  Colossus  that  overshadowed 
them. 


EoMANTTC. — The  young  men  of  Clarksville, 
Missouri,  have  adopted  a  female  foundling,  and 
intend  having  her  reared  and  educated  as  the 
"  daughter  of  the  village  ;"  they  have  given  her 
the  name  of  Lola  Montez. 


Preparing. — Some  of  our  old  and  young 
soaks  are  preparing  for  the  Maine  Law — pickling 
themselves  so  as  to  last  forever. 


Mr.  Clay.— We  regret  to  see  that  Mr.  Clay 
is  again  dangerously  ill. 


Philadelphia. — Business  in  the  city  of  Bro- 
therly Love  is  excellent. 


New   Brunswick    has    passed   a   stringent 
Maine  liquor  law,  we  see. 


U)aj)3ib£  ®atljcrtng0. 

An  empty  belly  has  no  ears. 

Edward  Peets,  ship  carpenter,  hung  himself  in 
his  woodshed  at  New  Bedford. 

Michael  Higgins,  a  shoemaker,  dropped  dead 
near  Chelsea  bridge  a  few  days  since. 

Baer,  the  "  Buckeye  Blacksmith,"  is  deliver- 
ing temperance  lectures  in  New  Jersey. 

Twenty-five  sophomores  of  Yale  College  have 
been  expelled  for  caricaturing  the  faculty. 

Capt.  Sissman  was  shot  dead  by  a  Mr.  Patten, 
at  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  Saturday. 

In  a  speech  at  Baltimore,  Kossuth  said,  "the 
only  luxury  I  know,  is  tobacco." 

At  Poughkecpsie,  N.  Y.,  Ann  Hoag  has  been 
found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

The  youngest  convict  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary 
is  twelve  years  old — the  oldest  seventy-five. 

The  substantial  prosperity  of  a  country  is 
always  in  the  ratio  of  its  agricultural  industry 
and  wealth. 

An  unknown  German  was  found  frightfully 
murdered  between  Trenton  and  Bordentown,  on 
Monday  of  last  week. 

Major  B.  B.  French  has  been  elected  captain 
of  the  Metropolitan  Cavalry,  a  new  military 
company  in  Washington. 

The  I'ennsylvania  senate  have  passed  a  bill, 
forbidding  the  use  of  their  jails  for  the  detention 
of  fugitive  slaves. 

Several  persons  were  seriously  poisoned  in 
Augusta  Me.,  on  Monday  week,  by  eating  west- 
ern cheese. 

Seventeen  ladies  took  the  "  scarlet  degree  "  in 
Odd  Fcllowshij),  on  Wednesday  night,  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  grand  jury  of  New  York  city  have  found 
a  true  bill  for  perjury  against  Wm.  M.  Doty  in 
the  matter  of  the  Forrest  trial. 

There  are  now  .30,000  tons  of  r.ailroad  iron 
lying  at  Dunkirk,  waiting  shipment  in  the  west 
— mostly  destined  for  Ohio. 

Several  merchants  at  San  Francisco  have  re- 
cently subscribed  $1000  to  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Monument. 

Ripley  Hudson,  of  Maine,  a  passenger  by  the 
Prometheus,  fell  overboard  on  the  night  of  the 
27th  ult.,  and  was  drowned. 

The  Indiana  senate  has  passed  a  bill  to  pur- 
chase land  in  Africa,  to  which  the  negroes  are  to 
be  sent. 

We  see  it  stated  that  the  present  fare  (3  cents 
per  milej  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  to  be 
reduced  to  2  1-2  cents  per  mile. 

The  statute  against  using  profane  language, 
has  been  revived  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  It  applies 
equally  to  parties  of  every  sect  and  color. 

Col.  Benton  received  a  few  days  ago  for  Col. 
Fremont,  8250  000,  a  portion  of  the  purchase 
money  of  his  land  in  California. 

Six  thousand  fugitive  slaves  have  arrived  in 
Canada  during  the  last  two  years.  There  are 
about  30,000  negroes  in  the  province. 

Churches  have  been  proved,  in  California,  to 
be  a  consequence  of  female  population.  There 
were  none  until  women  began  to  arrive. 

The  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives, 
after  a  stormy  debate,  have  consented  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  Kossuth,  and  suite,  amounting  to 
about  $1500. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  town  of  West  Newbury 
there  were  raised  and  put  up,  last  year,  of  mar- 
ketable apples,  14,000  barrels,  worth  about 
$28,000. 

It  is  a  son  of  Dr.  Duncan,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  Little  Miama,  in  attempting  to  secure  a 
duck  lie  liad  shot— not  the  doctor  himself,  as 
heretofore  stated. 

Capt.  Moses  Small,  of  West  Dennis,  a  highly 
respectable  and  worthy  man,  committed  suicide 
on  Monday  morning  week,  by  hanging  himself 
in  his  baru. 

Some  two  hundred  Catholics,  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  have  published  their  determination  not 
to  vote  for  any  one  who  has  favored  Kossuth  or 
his  cause. 

The  bill  abolishing  the  death  penalty,  which 
passed  the  upper  branch  of  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature, was  killed  in  the  House  on  the  22d,  by  a 
vote  of  .35  to  27. 

A  merchant  of  high  standing,  and  recently  a 
member  of  the  city  council,  has  just  been  detected 
in  a  forgery  to  the  extent  of  S1400,  and  has  de- 
camped from  Baltimore. 

Just  so  soon  as  any  editor  in  the  land  can  get 
into  a  tub  and  lift  himself  up,  says  a  cotempo- 
rary,  then  he  can  write  and  select  matter  to 
please  every  ])atron. 

In  New  York,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Alexan- 
der McBride  died  .it  the  hospital,  making  the 
third  death  among  those  who  w  ere  injured  by  the 
explosion  in  Duane  street. 

It  is  stated  that  two  thirds  of  all  the  combs 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  are  made  in 
Leominster,  in  Worcester  county,  some  of  the 
manufacturers  employing  upwards  of  fifty  hands. 

Joseph  A.  Quinn  committed  suicide  in  the 
New  York  prison,  where  he  had  been  placed 
while  diunk.  He  had  been  for  nine  years  a 
member  of  a  Washingtonian  temperance  society. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  repairs  to  the  congres- 
sional library  at  Washington,  will  cost  $72,500. 
The  alcoves,  cases,  galleries,  doors,  window  shut- 
ters, ceilings,  and  brackets,  that  support  them, 
are  all  designed  to  be  of  cast  iron. 


iTorcign  iHiscellang. 

The  report  of  the  reduction  of  the  French 
army  turns  out  to  be  untrue. 

The  number  of  arrests  made  in  France  within 
a  few  weeks,  is  estimated  at  100,000. 

The  Bengal  Herkuru  states  that  Tien  Teh, 
the  new  emperor  of  China,  is  a  Christian,  having 
been  baptized  by  the  late  Dr.  Gutzlaff. 

A  London  paper  estimates  the  loss  of  the 
burning  of  the  library  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, at  $40,000,000 ! 

British  ships  have  increased  fifty  per  centum 
since  1844.  Last  year  the  British  registered 
tonnage  was  the  largest  on  record,  exceeding 
that  of  any  previous  year. 

An  elderly  bookseller  in  Paris,  one  of  the  old 
fashioned  routine  school,  on  being  asked  for  the 
"  New  French  Constitution,"  replied  that  he 
"  did  not  sell  periodicals." 

By  letters  from  Persia,  we  learn  that  the  Grand 
Vizier,  Mirza  Taghi  Khan,  has  been  executed 
by  order  of  the  Sehah.  He  was  bled  to  death  in 
a  bath.  His  immense  fortune  was  immediately 
confiscated. 

Chevalier  Wyckoff,  who  is  now  in  prison  in 
Genoa  for  attempting  to  secure  a  wife  by  abduc- 
tion, is  quietly  at  work  making  stockings,  sus- 
penders, and  other  useful  articles.  Tlie  king  of 
Sardinia  refuses  to  pardon  him. 

The  imports  of  breadstuff's  from  the  United 
States  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from 
Sept.  1,  1851  to  April  1,  1852,  were  670,887  bbls. 
Hour,  1,459,673  bushels  wheat,  and  739,688 
bushels  corn. 

A  medical  writer  in  England  is  endeavoring 
to  prove  that  salt  was  the  '■  forbidden  fruit,"  and 
that  if  it  were  no  longer  used  by  the  human 
race,  "  their  beauty,  bodily  perfection  and  power 
of  mind  "  would  exceed  any  era  before  known 
in  the  world. 

The  barque  William  Watson  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  from  Hong  Kong,  brought  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  most  disastrous  conflagration  there, 
which  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  city-  Hund- 
reds of  lives,  it  is  said,  were  lost,  and  every 
newspaper  office  was  destroyed. 

A  railroad  is  in  progress  of  construction  from 
Calcutta  to  Bombay.  In  various  ways  the  ra- 
pidity of  communication  with  Europe  is  increas- 
ing, so  thar,  it  is  predicted,  India  will  be  only 
twenty  days'  distance  from  England,  and  thirty 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Cunard  Steamship  Company  have  sold 
another  of  the  new  steamers  built  for  their  line. 
The  Arabia,  just  completed  and  ready  for  sea, 
has  been  sold  to  the  West  India  Mail  Steamship 
Company  for  $575,000,  and  her  name  is  changed 
to  the  La  Plata. 


Joker'0   ODUo. 


jSanba  of  ©olb. 


He  that  hath  no  money  needeth  no  purse. 

Nothing   begets  confidence  sooner   than 

punctuality. 

Practice  flows  from  principle ;  for  as  a 

man  thinks,  so  will  he  act. 

Give  your  children  education,  and  no  ty- 
rant will  trample  on  your  liberties. 

A  hard  bargain  is  ever  a  bad  bargain  for 

the  apparent  gainer. 

The  body,  which  is  physical,  is  obliged  to 

obey  the  dictates  of  the  spirit. 

Never  judge  from  appearances.     Many  a 

man  boasts  of  "  a  full  chest,"  who  has  nothing 
in  his  trunk. 

To  guard  effectually  your  own  interests, 

you  must,  in  the  first  place,  attend  to  the  interests 
of  others. 

The  single  effort  by  which  we  stop  short 

in  the  downward  path  to  perdition,  is,  itself,  a 
greater  exertion  of  virtue  than  a  hundred  acts  of 
justice. 

Weigh  thyself  by  thine  own  balances,  and 

trust  not  the  voice  of  wi'd  opinion  ;  observe  thy- 
self as  thy  greatest  enemy — so  shall  thou  become 

thy  greatest  friend. 

Younsr  ladies  who  have  the  good  fortune 

to  become  farmer's  wives,  will  find  it  more 
profitable  to  make  johnny-cake  and  cheese,  than 
to  play  on  a  piano. 

Take   aw.ay  the  feeling   that   each   man 

must  depend  upon  himself,  and  he  relaxes  his 
diligence.  Every  man  comes  into  the  world  to 
do  something. 

There  is  nothing   purer   than    honesty; 

nothing  sweeter  than  charity ;  nothing  warmer 
than  love  ;  nothing  richer  than  wisdom  ;  nothing 
brighter  than  virtue ;  nothing  more  steadfast 
than  faith. 

The  intercourse  of  friendship  is  a  cordial 

for  the  heart.  It  beguiles  the  hour  of  grief; 
gently  weans  the  thouglits  from  the  selfishness 
of  sorrow,  and  gives  the  mourner  to  feel  that 
earth  is  not  a  wilderness. 

Let  it   not   be   said   that  every  manner 

which  does  not  exactly  represent  the  disposition 
of  the  mind  for  the  time  being,  is  hypocrisy  and 
deceit.  God  forbid  we  should  always  speak  and 
act  precisely  as  we  feel. 

The  purest  and  holiest  relation  in   life  is 

that  of  marriage,  which  ought  never  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  civil  contract,  entered  into  from 
mere  worldly  ends,  but  as  an  essential  union  of 
two  minds,  by  which  each  gains  a  new  power, 
and  acquires  new  capacities  for  usefulness. 


When  is  a  sailor  not  a  sailor  f 
When  he's  a  shore. 

Never  say  coat  tail,  but  "  the  conclusion  of  a 
gentleman's  outer  vestment." 

The  most  simple  "  thrashing  machine "  that 
has  yet  been  invented,  is  a  piece  of  rattan. 

Why  can  kings  never  be  made  April  fools  of? 
Because  they  are  AtujuM  personages. — Lantern. 

Dobbs  says  he  knew  a  fellow  once,  who,  in 
writing  a  letter,  commenced  thus : — Friend 
Mother. 

A  man  having  published  another  as  "  a  liar,  a 
scoundrel,  and  a  poltroun,"  the  latter  complains 
that  he  does  not  spell  poltroon  correctly. 

"  Hops  come  from  Germany."  This  is  true  of 
the  waltz  certainly ;  but  other  kinds  were  im- 
ported from  Spain  and  Switzerland. 

A  drunken  man  fell  from  a  building  down 
east,  and  was  instantly  killed.  The  verdict  of 
coroner's  jury  was — Died  for  want  of  the  Maine 
law. 

The  Cincinnati  Inquirer  asks;  "If  an  Ameri- 
can backwoodsman  can  hit  a  five-franc  piece  at 
a  hundred  yards  with  a  rifle,  why  cannot  a 
Frenchman  hit  a  Napoleon  at  half  that  distance  1" 

Reynolds,  the  dramatist,  observing  to  Martin 
the  thinness  of  his  house  at  one  of  his  plays, 
added,  he  supposed  it  was  owing  to  the  war. 
"  No,"  replied  Martin,  "  I  should  judge  it  is 
owing  to  the  piece." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury 
states  that  he  has  seen  an  invoice  of  sixty  tons 
of  alabaster  consigned  to  a  miller,  and  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart  asks — "  What  can  millers 
want  of  alabaster  ;" 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  being  consulted  by  a 
lady  on  the  lawfulness  of  wearing  rouge,  re- 
plied : — "  Some  persons  may  object  to  it,  and 
others  may  see  no  harm  in  it :  but  I  shall  take  a 
middle  course,  by  allowing  you  to  rouge  on  one 
cheek." 

The  Danville  Herald  has  a  devil  who  thinks 
this  is  a  great  world.  He  says  that  at  the  office 
they  charge  him  with  all  the  pi  they  do  find, 
while  at  the  house  they  charge  him  with  all 
they  rfon'^  find.  He  seems  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  the  proceedings. 


VOLUME     FIRST. 

THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

Volume  first  of  the  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion 
is  now  ele^^antly  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges  and  back, 
and  ilkimined  sides,  forming  a  superb  parlor  ornament  in 
the  shape  of  a  book  of 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty  Pages, 

AND    OVER 

ONE    THOUSAND     ENGRAVINGS 

of  Men,  Manners,  and  current  Events  all  over  the  world  ; 
of  Scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  Globe  ;  of  famous  Cities,  and 
beautiful  Villages  ;  of  Pageants  at  homv  and  abroad  ;  of 
fine  Maritime  Views  ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  interesting  subjects,  with  an. 

ILLUMINED  TITLE-PAGE  AND  INDEX. 

Besides,  it  embraces  in  its  pages  a  vast  amount  of  origi- 
nal Tales,  Sketches,  Poems  and  Novelettes,  from  the  best 
of  American  authors,  with  a  current  News  Record  of  the 
times  ;  altogether  forming  an  exceedingly  novel  and  ele- 
gant volume. 

For  sale  at  the  publication  Office,  by  our  wholesale  Agents, 
and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots  throughout  the  Union,  for 
Three  Dollars  per  volume. 


Till-  FLAG  OF  OUR  UXION, 

AN  ELEll.iNT,  MOIt.^Ij  AND  DEFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and 
poo  ir  (rcms,  and  original  prize  tales,  written  expressly  fot 
tlii  p:i|)cr,  and  at  a  very  great  eost.  In  politics,  and  on 
all  crtarim  question.'!,  it  is  strictly  neutral.  Nothing  o) 
an  immoral  nature  will  ever  be  admitted  into  its  columns ; 
th'.;reforc  making  it  emphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  MSITOll  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  F la  o  is  now  tho 
Uading  vrrkhi pajirr  in  ttif  I'liitril  Slatfs,  and  its  literary 
contents  arc  allowed,  liy  the  best  judges,  to  be  unsurpassed. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  enable  us  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  cr.-.urcment  of  the  general  reader. 
An  unrivalled  corps  of  ( cntributors  arc  regularly  engaged, 
and  every  dcpartr.;e:,t  is  under  the  most  finished  and  per- 
fi'ct  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  or  money  pro- 
duce. Lacking  neitlier  the  means  nor  tlie  » ill,  we  can  lay 
before  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  an 

tbo  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  \."cekly  paper  in  the  Union. 


TERMS    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 
1  subscriber,  one  year,      .         .         .         .         .        S2  00 

3  subscribers,      *'  *      :   -    <        .        .        .      5  OQ 

4  "  "        <■.-    i.".^" .      .     .-     6  oe 

8  "  '•  ..,'..    II  00 

US  "  "  .'....         20  00 

One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  ocr  Union,  and  one  copy  of  the 
Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion,  one  year,  for  S5  00. 

Invariably  in  advance. 

Subscribers  or  postmasters  arc  requested  to  act  as  agents, 
and  form  clubs,  on  the  above  tt'rms. 

*^f*  AU  orders  should  be  addressed^  POST  PAID,  to  the 
Puulisuer  of  the  Flag  of  our  Union. 

%*  The  Flag  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  newspaper 
depots  in  the  United  States^  and  of  neivspaper  carriers^  at 
four  C2NTS  per  single  copy. 

F.    GLEASON, 
PuBLisafiA  AND  Fhophletoh,  Boston,  ItUsg. 
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VIEW  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,   BRAZIL. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  or,  properly,  St.  Sebastiano, 
commonly  called  only  Rio,  lies  on  the  shore  of 
a  great  bay,  whieh  extends  from  the  city  north- 
erly into  the  continent.  A  stranger,  arriving 
here  from  the  old  world,  anticipating  from  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  American  continent  a 
state  of  semi-barbarism  upon  its  shores,  is  agree- 
ably disappointed  at  the  striking  aspect  of  its 
cities,  and  particularly  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It 
has  much  of  an  European  aspect.  He  is  soon, 
however,  reminded,  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
costumes  and  motley  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, that  he  is  in  a  strange  land. 

The  city  occupies  the  northeast  part  of  a 
tongue  of  land,  of  an  irregular  quadrangular 
shape,  situated  on  the  west  bank  which  stretches 
towards  the  north,  and  towards  the  south  is  con- 
nected with  the  continent.  The  most  easterly 
point  of  this  tongue  of  land  is  called  the  Punta 
do  Calabouco ;  the  most  nort*ierly,  opposite  to 
which  is  the  little  llha  das  Cobras,  that  of  the 
Almazem  do  Sal.  The  oldest  and  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  city  is  between  these  two  points, 
along  the  shore,  in  the  direction  of  northwest 
and  southeast,  and  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
quadrangle  ;  the  ground  is  generally  level,  only 
at  the  most  northerly  end  are  fine  hills,  rather 
long,  and  so  near  the  sea  as  to  leave  room  for 
only  one  street  by  the  seaside ;  towards  the 
south  and  northeast  the  city  is  commanded  by 
several  hills,  the  promontories  of  the  Corcovado, 
a  wooded  mountain.  The  more  ancient,  north- 
east part  of  the  city,  represented  in  the  engrav- 
ing, is  traversed  by  eight  straight,  pretty  nar- 
row and  parallel  streets,  and  divided  into 
squares  by  many  others  crossing  them  at  right 
angles.  The  Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  a  large 
square  at  the  west  of  the  old  city,  separates  it 
from  the  new  town.  The  new  and  old  towns 
are  connected  by  a  bridge  over  the  arm  of  the 
sea.  The  city,  in  its  greatest  extent,  measures 
half  a  mile.  The  houses  are  low,  and  mostly 
built  of  wood,  roofed  with  tiles,  on  a  granite 
foundation.  On  the  northeasterly  stood  former- 
ly the  splendid  palace  of  the  Portuguese  viceroys, 
before  Rio  became  the  seat  of  the  Empire  itselt. 
The  city  contains  many  costly  and  showy 
churches,  and  some  fine  fountains,  the  water  of 
which  is  brought  into  the  city  by  an  aqueduct 
fed  by  the  springs  of  the  Corcovado  mountain. 
The  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and,  as  a  key  to  the  southern  part 
of  Brazil,  has  been  firmly  fortified  by  its  Portu- 
guese possessors.  In  1710,  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  the  French  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Por- 
tuguese government  to  the  necessity  of  defence. 

An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  here,  and  the 
traveller  everywhere  meets  the  bustle  of  active 
industry.  The  harbor,  the  exchange,  the  mar- 
ket-places, and  the  streets  nearest  the  sea,  -nh'^re 
the  princijial  magazines  of  European  merdiin- 
dize  arc  situated,  are  constantly  filled  ■nitia 
throng  of  merchants,  sailors  and  negroes.  The 
various  languages  of  the  mingled  crowds  of  all 
colors  and  costumes,  crossing  each  other  in  every 
direction,  among  whom  the  negroes  carry  their 
burdens  on  poles  ;  the  creaking  of  a  clumsy  two- 
wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  o.xen,  in  which  goods 
are  conveyed  through  the  city ;  the  frequent  sa- 
lutes of  the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  of  vessels  ar- 
riving from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  lastly,  the 
crackling  of  the  rockets  with  which  the  inhabi- 
tants celebrate  religious  festivals  almost  daily, 
from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  all  combine  to 


compose  an  unheard-of  discord,  which  is  perfectly 
stunning  to  strangers.  By  fir  the  greatest  part 
of  Rio  consists  of  Portuguese  and  their  descend- 
ants, both  whites  and  people  of  color.  Ameri- 
can aboriginal  inhabitants  are  scarcely  ever  seen 
here.  They  avoid  the  city  as  much  as  possible. 
Before  the  city  was  erected  into  the  imperial 
capital,  the  whole  population  consisted  of  about 
.50,000  souls.  In  1817,  it  contained  above 
100,000  inhabitants,  and  has  gone  on  increasing 
in  nearly  the  same  ratio.  From  the  irregularity 
and  extent  of  the  site  of  the  city  it  is  impossible 
to  present  a  general  view  of  it:  .an  intervening 
hill  narrows  the  space  visible  at  a  glance.  Our 
artist  has.  therefore,  chosen  the  boldest  and  most 
picturesque  ,tnd  striking  portion. 


VIEW    OF    THE    CAriTOL,   AT    RirilMOND,    VIEGINIA.. 

CAREER  OF  A  SHELLFIgH. 

The  life  of  a  shellfish  is  not  one  of  unvary- 
ing rest.  Observe  the  phases  of  an  individual 
oyster  from  the  moment  of  its  earliest  embryo- 
life,  independent  of  maternal  ties,  to  the  con- 
summation of  its  destiny  when  the  knife  of  fate 
shall  sever  its  muscular  cords  and  doom  it  to 
entombment  in  a  living  sepulchre.  How  starts 
it  forth  into  the  world  of  waters  'f  Not,  as  unen- 
lightened people  believe,  in  the  shape  of  a  mi- 
nute, bivalved,  protected,  grave,  fixed  and  stea'iy 
oystCrling.  No  ;  it  enters  upon  its  career  all  life 
and  motion,  flitting  about  in  the  sea  as  gaily 
and  lightly  as  a  butterfly  or  a  swallow  skims 
tJirou.;h  the  air.  Its  first  appearance  is  as  a  mi- 
croscopic  oyster-cherub,   with   wing-like    lobes 


[For  description,  see  page  285.] 

flanking  a  mouth  and  shoulders,  unencumbered 
with  inferior  crural  prolongations.  It  passes 
through  a  joyous  and  vivacious  juvenility,  skip- 
ping up  and  down  as  if  in  mockery  of  its  heavy 
and  immovable  parents.  It  voyages  from  oys- 
ter-bed to  oyster-bed,  and  if  in  luck,  so  as  to  es- 
cape the  watchful  voracity  of  the  thousand  ene- 
mies that  lie  in  wait  or  prowl  about  to  prey  upon 
youth  and  inexperience,  at  length,  having  sown 
its  wild  oats,  settles  down  into  a  steady,  solid 
domestic  oyster.  It  becomes  the  parent  of  fresh 
broods  of  oyster-cherubs,  which,  in  their  turn, 
p.ass  through  the  same  process  of  perpetuating 
the  species,  and  multiplying  themselves  almost 
ad  infinitum  in  every  ocean  in  the  world. — 
Westminster  Rei'iew. 
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THE  BALTl.MOBE  CEMKTKRV. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  is  becoming  as  favor- 
ably known  for  its  cemeteries  and  otlicr  public 
improvements,  as  it  is  for  its  patriotic  monu- 
ments. The  Grcenmount  Cemetery  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  city  is  already  widely 
known  for  its  beautiful  location  and  tasteful  ar- 
rungemcnts,  and  we  herewith  present  a  view  of 
another  of  its  silent  abodes  of  the  dead,  known 
as  the  Baltimore  Cemetery.  This  valuable  im- 
provement was  proposed  and  commenced  some 
two  years  since,  and  is  now  in  a  most  perfect 
and  creditable  condition  an  ornament  to  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  and  a  monument  of  the 
good  taste  and  forethought  of  the  citizens.  This 
'■city  of  the  silent"  is  situated  near  the  north- 
e-istem  outskirt  of  the  town,  on  a  broad  avenue 
that  surrounds  the  city  of  Baltimore,  its  front 
ornamented,  as   seen  in  the  engraving,  with  a 


castellated  gateway,  which,  by  its  construction, 
affords  porter  lodge,  and  store-rooms  for  tools 
and  other  purposes.  The  tract  of  land  improved 
for  the  project  of  the  cemetery  comprises  an 
hundred  acres,  about  sixty  of  which  are  now 
laid  out  in  avenues  and  burial  lots,  beautifully 
and  tastefully  ananged,  so  as  to  rob  the  spot  of 
that  sombre  aspect  that  the  graveyard  has  too 
long  worn  in  this  country.  We  rejoice  that, 
with  a  spirit  which  has  long  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  Moslem,  our  people  begin  to  clothe  the 
dwellings  of  those  loved  ones  who  go  before  us 
to  the  spirit  land  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
to  place  their  dust  in  sunny  spots,  rather  than 
clothe  the  monumental  sepulchres  with  black, 
and  locate  them  in  dreary  places.  The  surface 
of  the  Baltimore  Cemetery  is  like  that  of  Mount 
Auburn,  near  Boston,  undulating,  and,  in  a  few 
years,  when   the   thousands  of  trees,  so   finely 


planted  and  so  well  selected  in  kind,  shall  have 
attained  their  growth,  this  cemetery  will  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  rural  spots  in  the  country. 
Our  artist  has  represented  herewith  the  noble 
gateway,  the  Gothic  chapal,  and  the  Egyptian 
mausoleum,  all  fine  specimens  of  architecture, 
designed  by  the  Baltimore  architects,  Chifl'elle 
and  Reasin,  and  erected  under  their  immediate 
supervision.  The  principal  officers  of  this  insti- 
tution are  B.  A.  Lavender,  President;  R.  C. 
Smith,  Treasurer,  and  R.  H.  Evans,  Secretary. 
Our  readers  will  appreciate  the  fine  picture, 
which  we  give  them  below,  of  this  lovely  burial- 
place;  and  to  those  who  are  united  to  the  local- 
ity by  heart-ties,  who  have  seen  those  they  loved 
and  respected  laid  here  in  the  peaceful  slumber 
of  death,  the  picture  will  possess  earnest  and 
enduring  interest.  Since  writing  the  foregoing, 
we  learn  from  the  Baltimore  papers  that  a  tract 


of  land  containing  about  seventy  acres,  has  been 
purchased  near  Baltimore,  for  a  new  cemetery 
It  is  to  be  named  "  Mount  Vernon,"  and  the 
plan  already  arranged  for  its  construction  and 
completion  evinces  an  improvement  upon  all 
former  undertakings  of  this  description  in  the 
monumental  city.  The  custom  which  now  pre- 
vails relative  to  this  matter,  strongly  recalls  that 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  who  always  buried  their 
dead  in  groves  consecrated  by  their  priests.  It 
is  much  more  congenial  with  our  civilized  no- 
tions thus  to  dispose  of  the  body  after  death, 
than  was  the  ancient  Roman  practice  of  burn- 
ing the  bodies,  and  depositing  only  the  ashes  in 
urns.  The  depositing  of  bodies  in  damp  vaults 
under  churches,  is  fast  being  done  away  with 
and  very  properly,  too,  we  think  ;  for  who  would 
not  rather  desire  to  sleep  his  long  sleep  beneath 
the  green  turf  and  among  shady  groves  ? 


VIBW    OP    THE    "  BALTIMOBS     CEMBTKRY,'"   AT    BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND. 
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A  GRAPHIC  STORY  OF  THE  AVANDERING  CALLEES. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1852,  by  F.  Gleason,  in  the  Clerk's  OflSce  of 

the  District  Court  of  Massacnusctts. 

[WBITIES   EXPRE8SLT   FOR   GLEASO>"8   PICTOBIAI,.] 

THE 


THE  GIPSIES  OF  FOREST  HILL. 

k  mmiMm  m  urn  iismiib, 

BY  D^i^JiHJJOBl^^SOJS. 

[continued.] 


CHAPTER   II.— [coNTiNrED.] 

"  You  couldn't  learn  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  from  the  London  Gazette,  cousin  Isadore." 

"  Well,  let  us  hear  it,  before  it  becomes  stale." 

"  Your  excellent  father,  the  powerful  lord  of 
Dunalstein,  informs  mc  that  you  arc  about  to  be 
married.' 

"  Indeed  !    And  to  whom  V 

"  To  your  worthy  cousin,  Henry  Hardwick,  of 
Hardwick  caetle." 

Isadore  paused,  looked  at  Hardwick  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  laughed  merrily. 

"  IIow  is  thif,  Isadore  1 '  exclaimed  Hardwick. 
'•  It  seems  to  me  that  ynu  receive  this  announce- 
ment after  a  very  singular  fashion.  Do  you 
consider  the  idea  so  very  facetious,  then  ;" 

"  I  regard  it  as  wholly  unworthy  a  serious 
thought.  When  you  next  propose  matrimony, 
take  my  advice,  and  first  ascertain  whether  the 
maiden  honored  with  your  preference  is  willing 
to  accede  to  your  wishes.  Such  a  course  will 
save  }0U  some  trouble  and  much  mortification." 

The  lord  of  Hardwick  was  confounded.  It 
had  never  entered  his  sapienj!?  head  that  Isadore 
would  reject  him.  It  was  a  contingency  which 
he  had  set  down  on  the  list  of  impossibilities 
Refuse  a  man  of  such  vast  consequence  in  point 
of  worldly  wealth,  and  of  such  attractions  of 
person  !  Who  could  have  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing ! 

'•  Really,  Miss  Dunalstein,  you  are  in  an  ex- 
traordinary humor,  today,"  returned  Hardwick, 
petulantly. 

"Understand  me,  Henry  of  Hardwick.  Let 
this  subject  be  settled  now  and  forever.  I  never 
will  marry  you.  I  do  not  seek  to  wound  your 
feelings ;  I  only  wish  to  undeceive  you.  You 
have  not  those  attributes  which  the  man  of  my 
choice  must  possess." 

"  Is  this  the  answer  1  am  to  hear  to  Dunal- 
stein ?"  asked  Hardwick,  trembling  with  passion. 

"  It  is." 

"  Consider  again  ;  reflect  one  moment." 

"  Not  a  second." 

"Will  you  condescend  to  inform  mc  what  at- 
tributes the  man  of  J'our  cho'ce  must  possess  ?" 
asked  Hardwick,  sarcastically. 

"  First  of  all,  a  noble  .soul,"  said  Isadore,  with 
dignity. 

"  Go  on — a  noble  soul  !" 

"  A  manly  figure,  a  commanding  air,  a  fearless 
heart,  and  a  strong  arm." 

"  And  is  Henry  of  Hardwick  wanting  in  all 
these  qualifications  V 

'■  Go,  hit;  I  do  not  wish  to  offend.  Forget  the 
past,  and  let  us  meet  on  friendly  terms  as  hith- 
erto.'' 

"  Forget  the  past  1  Never  !'  exclaimed  Hard- 
wick. seizing  Isadore  by  the  arm,  roughly.  "  You 
shall  feel  and  know  what  it  is  to  insult  me.  I 
will—" 

"  Here's  a  real  'stonisber  for  you — a  regular 
stunner!"  cried  a  voice,  and  the  lord  of  Hard- 
wick fell  prostrate  to  the  ground,  and  the  figure 
of  Jack  Lynd  was  seen  standing  over  him  with 
clenched  fists. 

"  Plenty  more,  sir,  of  that  kind ;  punishers, 
pain-killers,  ear-openers,  eye-blinderj,  rib-tick- 
lers, 'stonisherg,  claret  starters,  wet  knocks,  dry 
knocks,  and  stunners,"  said  Jack  Lynd. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  ! "  exclaimed  Hard- 
wick, raising  himself  upon  one  elbow,  with  an 
expression  of  rage  and  defeat  highly  ludicrous. 
Isadore  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Female  wirtue  is  sacred,  sir." 

"  Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with  this  unpro- 
voked attack  ?' 


"  A  pretty  question  to  ask.  What  for  did  you 
go  for  to  take  this  young  lady  by  the  arm  ? ' 

"She's  my  cousin,  scoundrel!" 

"  She's  wirtue,  sir ;  and  when  you  took  her  by 
the  arm,  you  insulted  wirtue  ;  that's  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it.  So  get  up,  and  use  your  bruisers, 
and  we'll  see  who's  the  best  man.  I've  got 
'em,  sir — raps,  wipes,  back-handcrs,  fore-and- 
afters,  sweeteners,  head-softeners,  not  forgittin' 
wet  knocks,  dry  knocks  and  stunners." 

"  Then  you  are  my  champion  ''"  said  Isadore. 

"  I  am,  pretty  lady.  I'm  the  awenger  of  wir- 
tue.    Get  up,  you  hardened  willain." 

Hardwick  recovered  his  feet,  burning  with 
rage  and  mortification. 

"I  suppose  I  may  thank  you  for  this.  Miss 
Dunalstein.  I  have  a  good  memory — an  excel- 
lent memory — I'll  not  forget  it ;  be  assured  I 
will  not.  And  as  for  this  insolent  hind,  if  I  had 
my  side  arms,  I  would  make  an  example  of  him. 
The  incidents  of  this  hour  have  given  my  heart 
to  vengeance.  Isadore,  I  give  you  fair  warning : 
henceforth,  I  am  your  enemy." 

"  Stand  on  your  defence — up  with  your  mawl- 
ers — square  off — look  out  for  your  top-lights  !" 

"  Hold  !"  cried  Isadore.  "  i  am  satisfied  ;  you 
have  done  enough." 

"But  wirtue  must  be  awenged,  ma'am" 

'■  There  is  bload  on  his  lordship's  face,"  said 
Isadore,  still  smiling,  "  and  when  blood  has  been 
shed,  it  is  generally  accounted  satisfactory  among 
men  of  honor. ' 

Isadore  turned  to  Hardwick  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

"  Come,  Henry,  you  know  that  I  did  not  and 
could  not  foresee  this.  Let  it  pass.  Here  is  my 
hand.    Forget  this  ludicrous  scene." 

"  Never ! ' 

"  Take  it,  your  lordship,  or  I'll  give  you  a 
stunner,"  said  Jack,  doubling  his  fist. 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  friend,"  continued  Isadore. 
"  I  will  not  force  his  lordship  to  a  reconciliation. 
As  he  refuses  to  be  reconciled,  you  shall  he  my 
gallant  to  the  castle."  She  turned  from  Hard- 
wick, adding  as  she  did  so  : 

"  Remember,  sir.  that  I  did  not  seek  a  quarrel. 
I  cherish  no  unkindness  towards  you."  Hard- 
wick bit  his  lips,  and  made  no  reply.  Isadore 
motioned  to  Jack  Lynd,  and  he  followed  her 
with  a  highly  gratified  air. 

"  Who  is  Joseph  Abershaw  V  she  asked,  when 
they  had  reached  the  castle. 

"He's  a  rum  chap,  ma'am — a  reg'lar  stunner." 

"  And  you're  a  stunner,  too,"  he  added  to  him- 
self, as  she  disappeared  in  the  court. 


CHAPTER   IIL 

THE    FLIGHT — ^DUNAI.STEIN. 

"Cora,"  said  Ilepsey  Heme,  "you  must  go 
up  to  the  castle  and  tell  the  good  fortune  to  the 
lord  of  Dunalstein.  I  have  got  you  a  new  red 
cloak,  a  jaunty  skirt,  and  a  nice  gip.sy  hat.  Go 
and  tell  him  that  the  stars  have  spoken  to  the 
child  of  the  wise  woman.  He's  the  same  who 
gave  you  the  silver  when  you  was  a  wee  bit  of  a 
girl." 

"  I'm  not  used  to  such  great  people,"  replied 
Cora,  "  and  I  shall  not  know  what  to  say." 

Hepsey  shook  her  stick,  and  frowned  fiercely 
upon  her  daughter. 

"  Don't  rebel ;  don't  make  excuses ;  don't 
work  me  into  a  fury  ;  but  put  on  these  fine 
things  and  begone." 

"  You  know,  mother,  that  I  am  not  handy  at 
the  liiuna  ventiira,"  said  Cora,  timidly. 

"  Shall  I  beat  you  V  screamed  Ilcpsey.  "  Shall 


I  make  some  more  ugly  marks  upon  those  dainty 
siioulders  V' 

Trembling  with  fear  Cora  put  on  the  new 
garments,  while  to  facilitate  the  process,  the  hag 
gave  her  an  occasional  ])ush,  or  shake,  or  uttered 
some  bitter  reproach. 

"  You  was  born  to  be  a  great  lady,  and  not 
to  nork  and  get  your  living  like  other  honest 
people.  You're  not  made  of  common  clay,  by 
no  means;  but  of  porcelain,  or  some  such  thing. 
You're  too  good  to  do  as  we  do.  You  must  sit 
moping  and  pining  nil  day.  But  I'll  learn  you 
a  trick  worth  two  of  that.  You  shall  learn  to 
li  jkawor  and  chore  the  Tororo.  Now  away  with 
30U,  and  don't  come  back  till  you  have  seen  the 
lord  of  Dunalstein." 

With  a  heavy  heart  poor  Cora  went  forth  upon 
the  mission  so  hateful  to  her.  To  escape  the 
harsh,  grating  tones  of  the  hag,  shs  walked 
hastily  from  the  encampment.  "When  she  had 
passed  out  of  sight  of  the  spot,  she  sat  down  and 
wept. 

"  Why  have  I  lived  V  she  exclaimed.  "  Why 
has  my  lot  hern  cast  among  such  a  people  ? 
When  fate  willed  me  to  be  one  of  such  a  race, 
why  had  it  not  in  mercy  given  me  the  same  in- 
stincts ;  but  they  were  withheld.  I  experience 
no  pleasure  in  wandering  from  place  to  place. 
This  wild  freedom  gives  me  no  joy.  My  soul 
shrinks  with  unutterable  disgust  from  the  rude, 
wild  dance,  and  the  sight  and  sound  of  frantic 
revelry.  The  tciTible  law  which  teaches  me  to 
live  by  wronging  others,  fills  mc  with  terror. 
The  past  makes  me  shudder — the  future  appals 
me." 

Cora  arose  and  went  on  until  she  came  to 
some  clear  water. 

"  That  fearful  woman  reproaches  me  because 
I  am  unlike  her  in  complexion.  I  will  look  at 
myself  in  this  water."  The  young  gipsy  exam- 
ined herself  a°  '"^e  was  reflected  in  the  water. 
"  The  contrast  is  indeed  striking,"  she  said ; 
"but  the  contrast  is  as  great  physically  as  mor- 
ally. If  1  am  unlike  in  form,  feature  and  com- 
plexion. I  am  as  much  unlike  my  people  in  my 
instincts.  Whatever  nature  intended  me  for,  it 
was  not  to  be  a  gipsy.  Why  then  .should  I  stay 
among  them  f  Can  my  condition  be  made  more 
miserable?  Can  another  drop  of  misery  be 
added  to  the  overflowing  cup  of  my  wretched- 
ness. Can  I  find  another  heart  more  hard  and 
unrelenting  than  Hepsey  Heme's  ?  I  will  be 
free.  I  will  fly  such  degradation.  I  will  die 
by  the  wayside  rather  than  return.  Death  is 
less  cruel  than  that  woman.  It  is  possible  that 
thcic  are  kind  and  gentle  hearts  somewhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  those 
who  will  love  and  care  forme.  I  have  had  such 
thoughts  in  dreaming  and  in  waking.  I  have 
seen  smiles  on  friendly  faces,  and  heard  tones  in 
whose  softness  there  was  magic.  This  cannot 
be  all  fancy.  There  must  be  some  power  in 
nature  that  whispers  the  truth  to  the  despairing 
soul.  Great  Being,  who  protectest  the  oppressed 
and  hopeless,  give  energy  to  my  heart,  wisdom 
to  my  mind,  and  strenL'th  to  my  feet.  Guide  me 
to  some  place  of  safety  and  peace.  Direct  me 
to  those,  if  such  exist,  who  shall  speak  kindly  to 
me,  and  soften  down  the  asperities  of  an  unloved 
existence." 

Cora  arose  and  proceeded  on  her  way.  Away 
to  the  right,  upon  a  liiph  eminence,  the  towers 
of  Dunalstein  were  visible.  Farther  on  and 
more  to  the  left,  lay  the  estates  of  Glonburn. 
She  decided  to  keep  on  towai-ds  Dunalstein,  so 
that,  should  she  be  seen  by  any  of  her  people,  her 
purpo'-e  might  not  be  mistrusted.  She  had 
crossed  the  moor  and  was  near  the  castle,  when 
she  saw  a  female  figure  approaching.  Cora 
would  have  turned  aside,  but  the  figure  made 
gestures  for  her  to  advance.  It  was  Isadore. 
The  two  stood  face  to  face. 

"So  you  are  one  of  the  trampers?"  said  Isa- 
dore, gazing  at  her,  earnestly. 

"  I  belong  to  those  people  in  the  valley,"  re- 
plied Cora,  meekly. 

"And  you  are  as  much  unlike  them  in  com- 
plexion as  you  can  well  be.  You  have  not  the 
swarthy  features  of  the  Rommany  girl ;  but  I 
dare  say  you  have  learned  their  tricks,"  continued 
Isadore. 

"  I  am  a  gipsy,  fair  lady,  dark-skinned  lady, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  wise  woman,"  said  Cora, 
adopting  the  habits  and  manner  of  speech  which 
she  had  been  taught. 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  dark-skinned  lady !" 
asked  Isadore. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  call  you  so  ;  I  speak  the 
language  of  the  wise  people." 

"  Am  I  then  so  dark  T  asked  Isadore,  eagerly. 

Cora  looked  up  into  the  face  of  Miss  Dunal- 


stein, and  continued  to  gaze  as  if  she  were  spell- 
bound. 

"  Am  I  then  so  dark  V  repeated  Isadore. 

"  Yes,  lady,  dark  as  the  descendants  of  the 
Egyptians ;  dark,  but  beautiful." 

"  And  you  are — " 

"  Of  a  fair  complexion.  Nature  gave  me  a 
whiter  skin,  but  less  beauty,  lady." 

"  Nay,  you  wrong  yourself  Yon  have  a  very 
handsome  face,  and  a  charming  person." 

"  The  daughter  of  the  Tororo  flatters  the  poor 
chahori.  Hark,  and  the  child  of  the  wise  woman 
will  repeat  what  the  fates  have  written  in  a  gabi- 
cote  (book) : 

^Mien  that  which  seems  to  be.  is  not. 
Am!  that  wliich  was  shall  be  forgot, 
■\\'hen  two  are  lost,  and  one  is  saved— 
And  the  enslaver  is  enslaved, 
IV'hen  sbanie  is  bought,  and  virtue  sold. 
Then,  lady,  shall  thy  fate  be  told. 
This  riddle  read,  it  shall  be  plain 
That  gain  is  loss  and  loss  is  gain." 

"  The  very  lines  which  old  Hepsey  repeated," 
said  Isadore.  "  Do  you  know  their  meaning  ?" 
she  added. 

"  The  lines  are  a  mystery  to  me.  My  mother 
says  they  contain  the  secret  of  a  life,"  rejoined 
Cora. 

"  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  I  never  see  one  of 
your  people  without  emotion,"  added  Isadore. 

"  Do  not  seek  them ;  they  will  do  you  no 
good,"  said  Cora,  in  a  voice  sunk  almost  to  a 
whisper. 

"  I've  heard  you  are  a  dangerous  people,"  re- 
turned Isadore. 

"  It  is  true — too  true,"  replied  Cora,  with  much 
energy. 

"  Who  is  Joseph  Abershaw  ?"  asked  Isadore. 

"  The  son  of  the  count,  or  captain  of  the  clan. 
I  know  but  little  of  him.  I  have  heard  him 
called  the  handsomest  youth  among  us.  Fare- 
well, dark-skinned  lady ;  the  business  of  Egypt 
calls  me  away.  I  must  be  walking  over  field, 
fen,  and  moor." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  business  of 
Egypt  r 

"  Any  secret  business  which  concerns  us  is  so 
called." 

"  Here  is  a  purse  of  silver  for  you." 

"  Thank  you.     Much  good  will  it  do  me  " 

Cora  took  the  money  and  passed  on  her  way. 
The  castle  of  Dunalstein  was  soon  far  behind 
her,  and  she  was  on  the  road  leading  to  Roches- 
ter. Urged  forward  by  terror  and  the  hope  of 
escaping  a  thraldom  so  degrading,  she  exerted 
herself  to  the  utmost.  She  was  aware  that  by 
this  act  she  should  provoke  the  anger  of  old 
Hepsey  past  forgiveness.  Should  .she  be  pur- 
sued and  overtaken,  her  lot  would  become  more 
wretched,  if  possible,  than  before.  She  passed 
huts  and  cottages,  but  shunned  their  inmates. 
They  might  say  they  had  seen  her  on  the  road, 
and  thus  assist  Hepsey  Heme  in  her  efl^orts  to 
find  her. 

The  towers  of  Dunalstein  faded  in  the  dis- 
tance. Forest  Hill  was  dimly  seen,  faintly  de- 
fined upon  the  horizon,  and  finally  that  faded 
from  her  vision  too.  Cora  redoubled  herefrorts, 
casting  many  glances  of  terror  backward  upon 
the  way  she  had  trodden  in  her  flight.  Every 
sound  disturbed  her,  and  every  human  figure 
that  she  saw  caused  her  heart  to  beat  with  fresh 
alarm.  Each  additional  step  gave  rise  to  some 
additional  fear.  To  increase  her  trepidation  she 
heard  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet.  The  thought 
occurred  to  her  that  it  might  be  some  one  sent 
to  take  her  back  to  Hepsey  Heme  ;  but  the  idea 
was  soon  dissipated  ;  the  horseman  made  his 
appearance  in  another  direction,  and  came  on  at 
a  rapid  pace, 

Cora  recognized  him  at  a  ,o;lance.  It  w.is  the 
lord  of  Dunalstein,  whom  she  had  frequently 
seen  at  Forest  Hill,  in  conversation  with  her 
mother.  Upon  her  first  visit  to  that  place,  when 
she  was  some  two  ye.ars  younger,  she  had  often 
met  him  in  her  rambles,  and  been  greeted  with  a 
kind  word  and  a  smile.  Though  she  had  never 
spoken  with  him,  and  had  received  his  passing 
notice  with  characteristic  timidity,  she  had  never 
shrank  from  him  with  that  fear  which  she  always 
felt  at  the  approach  of  strangers.  In  fact  she 
was  attracted  towards  him  rather  than  repelled, 
until  his  last  visit  at  the  encampment. 

On  that  occasion  he  had  talked  much  with 
Ilepsey,  and  followed  all  her  movements  with 
his  eyes.  She  had  seen  nothing  sinister  in  his 
fi.xed  and  earnest  looks,  but  it  was  the  changed 
manner  of  Hepsey  that  had  alarmed  her.  She 
perceived  plainly  that  the  lord  of  Dunalstein  was 
being  deceived  in  some  way  or  another,  and  that 
the  former  was  acting  in  accordance  with  some 
fixed  plan.  When,  therefore,  she  had  been  or- 
dered to  go  up  to  the  castlo  and  tell  the  "  good 
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fortune  "  to  Dunalstein,  she  felt  an   unconquer- 
able repugnance  to  doing  so. 

He  reined  up  his  horse  beside  our  heroine. 
He  was  a  man  consideribly  advanced  in  life, 
perhaps  fifty  years  of  age ;  but  time  had  not 
been  hard  with  him,  and  had  left  imprinted  upon 
his  brow  less  than  the  usual  number  of  furrows. 
He  was  of  a  commanding  person,  an<l  his  lips 
wore  continually  a  placid  and  benevolent  smile. 

Cora  smiled,  courtesied,  and  would  have  passed 
on. 

"Stay  one  moment,"  .said  Dunalstein.  "I 
have  noticed  you  often,"  he  continued.  "  Your 
manners  and  complexion  are  strangely  at  vari- 
ance with  those  with  whom  you  arc  associated. 
I  know  your  mother  as  a  frantic  woman,  who 
dabbles  in  sorcery.  Now  tell  me,  and  truly,  if 
you  understand  all  the  wicked  trick;  of  your 
people  !  Do  you  hokawir  and  chore,  do  you 
tread  the  wild  dance,  more  frantic  than  graceful ; 
do  you  sing  the  rude  Roramany  song,  more  bois- 
terous thau  musical  V 

'•  I  assure  your  lordship  that  I  do  not;  such 
things  arc  hateful  to  me,"  replied  Cora. 

"  Your  earnest  and  artless  manner  bears  wit- 
ness to  your  sincerity,"  continued  Dunalstein. 

Cora  gave  him  a  bashful  but  grateful  look. 

'•  Weary  yourself  no  longer  by  walking  these 
rough  roads.  Your  feet  are  too  small  and  ten- 
der. Give  me  your  hand,  and  spring  to  the  sad- 
dle with  me.  1  will  carry  you  safely  to  Forest 
Hill." 

'  I  thank  your  lordship  ;  but  I  am  travelling 
in  an  opposite  direction."  said  Cora,  naively. 

"  And  why  should  one  like  you  be  walking, 
friendless  and  lonely,  up  and  down  the  country  V 
replied  Dunalstein,  kindly.  "  Is  there  none  to 
care  for  you,  no  friend  to  make  you  happy  with 
kind  words  and  gentle  usage  T' 

"  Not  one,"  said  the  maiden,  "  not  one.  I  am 
both  poor  and  friendless.  I  belong  to  a  people 
with  whom  I  have  no  sympathy ;  whose  habits 
I  can  never  leani." 

"  Is  that  tawny  woman  unkind  to  you  V  asked 
Dunalstein,  gently.  "  Is  not  your  way  through 
life  cheered  by  motherly  affection  V 

"  Let  these  marks  bear  silent  witness,"  said 
Cora,  suffering  the  short  gipsy  cloak  to  fall  par- 
tially from  her  neck  and  shoulders. 

"  Forgive  me,  fair  maiden,  if  my  manner  has 
seemed  unkind !"  exclaimed  Dunalstein,  in  an 
altered  voice.     "  How  can  I  serve  you  ? ' 

"  You  can  do  nothing  for  me,  my  lord,  but 
suffer  me  to  go  on  my  way,  and  escape  the  per- 
secution of  that  cruel  woman  who  calls  herself 
my  mother.  You  are  very  good,  and  your 
friendly  words  make  my  heart  bound  with  hope," 
said  Cora. 

"  I  do  feel,  and  have  felt,"  added  Dunalstein, 
"  a  strange  interest  in  your  people.  There  are 
passages  in  the  history  of  my  own  life  that  are 
intimately  connected  with  them,  and  which  I 
never  recall  without  a  sigh  and  a  tear.  Take 
these  gohlen  pieces.  Nay,  start  not ;  they  are 
freely  given.  If  ever  you  should  be  in  want,  do 
not  fear  to  come  to  me.     I  will  not  repulse  you." 

Cora  expressed  her  thanks  in  the  best  manner 
possible,  and  could  not  repress  her  emotions. 
Dunalstein  regarded  her  grateful  embarrassment 
with  evident  interest,  and  while  she  stood,  still 
undecided  about  taking  so  much  money,  he  gave 
his  horse  the  rein  and  resumed  his  way  towards 
the  castle.  The  tyes  of  the  gipsy  girl  were 
streaming  with  tears  when  she  went  on  her  un- 
known way  again. 

She  now  left  the  frequented  road,  and  travel- 
led by  obscure  ways  and  bypaths ;  crossed 
moors  and  meadows,  and  climbed  Iiills.  Weary 
and  hungry,  when  night  came,  she  lay  down  in 
an  outhouse  upon  some  dry  straw.  She  had 
sunk  into  a  sound  sleep,  when  a  woman  discov- 
ered her,  called  her  a  thievish  trampcr,  and  drove 
her  away  with  threats.  With  fluttering  steps 
Cora  went  forward  again.  Seeing  no  habitation 
near,  she  sat  down  beside  a  green  hedgerow,  and 
was  soon  fast  asleep,  so  exhausted  were  the 
powers  of  nature  by  fasting  and  walking.  She 
had  slept  an  hour,  perhaps,  and  was  dreaming 
of  a  new  home  in  some  distant  country,  when 
a  noise  like  the  fall  of  some  heavy  bod}'  to  the 
earth  awakened  her. 

She  sprang  up  in  alarm,  and  gazed  wildly 
about,  and  then  the  remembrance  of  her  situa- 
tion returned  with  vividness.  The  cause  of  her 
affright  was  directly  before  her,  just  over  the 
hedge.  A  horse  had  fallen  with  his  rider,  and 
both  lay  upon  the  ground.  The  latter  had  been 
thrown  violently  over  the  head  of  the  animal, 
and  was  stretched  upon  the  heather,  stunned  and 
quite  senseless. 


The  horse  instantly  recovered  his  feet,  and 
began  to  eat  the  tender  grass  by  the  wayside  ; 
but  his  master  gave  no  indication  of  conscious- 
ne--.  Cora  ran  to  him.  He  lay  with  his  face 
upward,  very  still  and  jmlc.  She  stooped  to 
raise  his  head ;  but  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise 
when  she  recognized  the  young  lord  of  Glen- 
burn,  the  gallant  youth  who  had  once  interfered 
to  save  her  from  the  cruelty  of  Hepsey  Heme. 
What  should  she  do  ?  She  heard  at  a  little  dis- 
tance the  running  of  water.  Taking  Glcnbiirn's 
hat  she  ran  to  the  rivulet,  brought  it  full  of  the 
precious  fluid,  and  dashed  it  upon  his  face.  This 
she  repeated,  and  he  soon  gave  indications  of 
returning  animation.  Cora  cxerttd  her  strength 
and  raised  him  to  a  sitting  posture.  lie  sighed, 
opened  his  eyes,  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and 
endeavored  to  sec  who  was  aiding  him.  Per- 
ceiving that  he  was  able  to  sit  without  assist- 
ance, and  believing  that  he  was  not  seriously  in- 
jured, Cora  stole  softly  from  his  side  and  hid 
herself  in  a  copse  near  the  hedge.  In  a  little 
time  Glenburn  arose  to  his  feet,  looked  about 
him  for  the  person  who  had  aided  him,  and 
manifested  surprise. 

"  I  thought  some  one  was  near  me,"  he  said, 
thoughtfully.  "  I  imagined  that  a  hand,  like  the 
hand  cf  woman,  was  laid  gently  upon  my  face  ; 
but  I  perceive  that  I  am  alone." 

With  the.se  words  Glenburn  walked  towards 
his  horse,  mounted  without  difficulty,  and  rode 
away.  Cora  looked  after  him  as  long  as  she 
could  see  him,  and  then  went  hack  to  the  jilace 
where  she  had  slept  beside  the  hedge,  with  her 
heart  somewhat  lightened  by  having  done  good 
to  a  fellow-being.  In  thinking  that  she  had  ren- 
dered a  service  to  Glenburn,  she  forgot  half  her 
own  wretchedness.  She  would  soon  havo  been 
wrapt  in  the  sweet  sleep  of  innocence,  had  not 
new  objects  of  alarm  excited  her  fears. 

She  heard  persons  approaching,  talking  ear- 
nestly togcthtr.  Tlicy  sat  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge  and  kept  on  conversing.  They 
used  the  slang  of  the  roads,  which  Cora  had 
heard  before.  Their  language  was  such  that  it 
made  her  tremble  for  her  safety.  They  were 
planning  a  robbery.  She  felt  her  blood  grow 
chilly  with  horror  as  they  went  on.  She  dared 
not  make  the  slightest  movement,  and  feared  her 
respiration  might  betray  her. 

'■  He  goes  to  collect  his  rents  to-morrow,"  said 
one  of  the  ruffians.  "  He  will  cross  the  Black 
Moor  on  his  retui-n,  and  go  through  the  oak 
dingle,  where  we  did  for  the  pedler.  We  will 
lay  in  waic  for  him  there,  rap  him  over  the 
sconce,  and  take  the  swag." 

'•  But  a  crack  game  like  that  must  be  done 
might}'  nice ;  for  it's  seldom  we  do  for  a  great 
lord,  like  him,"  replied  one  of  his  comrades. 

"  What's  a  Glenburn  ?"  exclaims  the  third 
rascal.  "  A  Glenburn  is  no  better  than  a  poor 
body  who  gets  his  living  by  his  hands.  Down 
with  him,  I  say,  and  lift  the  dust !" 

At  hearing  the  name  of  Glenburn,  Cora  gave 
an  involuntary  start. 

"  What's  that !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  robbers. 

"  The  conscience  of  a  rogue,"  replied  he  who 

had  spoken      ''  It's  queer  how  many   sounds  a 

roadster  will  hear  when  he's  got  a  good  deal  on 

his  conscience." 

"A  covcy  mu't  live  in  some  way,  conscience 
or  no  conscience,"  returned  the  other.  "But 
about  this  Glenburn  ;  is  it  agreed  to  do  for  him 
in  the  oak  dingle,  or  on  the  Black  Moor  T 

"  All  agreed,"  replied  his  companions.  Tlicy 
then  went  into  the  details  of  the  proposed  rob- 
bery, while  Cora  listi  ned  with  breathless  atten- 
tion. When  all  was  arranged  to  their  satisfac- 
tion they  arose  and  went  their  way,  much  to 
the  listener's  relief.  She  was  now  greatly  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  course  to  pursue.  Should 
she  continue  her  flight,  or  return  to  warn  Glen- 
burn of  his  danger,  and  incur  the  risk  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Hepsey  Heme — the  most  ter- 
rible fate  she  could  conceive  of  She  felt  grate- 
ful to  Glenburn;  more  than  grateful;  he  had 
made  an  impression  upon  her  young  heart  which 
years  could  not  efface,  with  all  their  changes, 
even  should  they  prove  as  miserable  as  the  past. 
He  had  stepped  boldly  forward  to  save  her  from 
punishment  and  redress  her  wrongs.  And  should 
she  not  hazard  something  for  him  ?  But  it  was 
the  bitterest  trial  of  her  unhappy  life  to  turn  and 
retrace  her  footsteps  towards  the  spot  made  fear- 
ful by  the  presence  of  the  hag  who  had  made 
her  wretched  since  her  earliest  recollections. 

Selfishness  said,  "go  forward,  and  escape  from 

bondage  and  misery  ;"  but  duty  boldly  bade  her 

"  return  and  warn  the  young  lord  "  of  the  evil 

I  that  menaced  him.     She   resolved   to  obey  the 


voice  of  duty.  Wlien  this  resolution  was  formed, 
she  sank  into  a  sound  slejp,  and  did  not  wake 
until  the  sun  v/as  up  in  the  morning. 

Bathing  her  face  and  hands  in  the  ri-ulet, 
with  a  sigh  she  turned  her  face  towai.ls  Glen- 
burn, which  she  had  left  far  behind  in  the  fl'ght 
of  the  previous  day.  She  had  proccKbi!  but  a 
short  distance,  when  she  saw  two  men  before 
her,  v/ho  were  presently  joined  by  a  third.  She 
was  too  near  to  attempt  to  avoid  them,  and 
thinking  it  possible  that  they  were  honest  labor- 
ers, Cora  continued  on  her  way.  She  was  pass- 
ing them,  when  one  spoke  to  the  other,  saying: 

"  She's  a  tidy  built  'un,  aint  she  V 

"  She's  dressed  gipsy,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  too 
good  looking  for  a  tramper." 

Cora  recognized  the  voices  of  both  ;  they  were 
the  robbers  who  had  planned  the  robbery  the 
night  bef  )re.  They  now  whispered  a  moment 
among  themselves  ;  then  one  of  them  left  his 
companions  and  walked  beside  her,  treating  her 
to  much  coarse  language. 

Cora  was  now  thoroughly  frightened,  and 
would  have  fled;  but  the  ruflian  detained  her. 

"You  are  one  of  the  gipsies,  I  perceiv  ■,"  he 
said,  insolently,  "  and  your  people  il.v.ips  con- 
trive to  get  money  in  .'omc  way,  if  i'  \^-''<  over 
honest.  Perhaps  you  have  got  a  few  sbillirigs 
about  you  that  you  could  part  with  as  v/tll  as 
not." 

"  Yes,  a  shilling  for  ea';h  !"  cried  the  others, 
joining  their  companion. 

Cora  instantly  produced  the  piece  of  money 
which  Isadore  had  given  her,  hoping  to  save  tb.e 
purse  which  Dunalstein  had  forced  upon  her. 

"There  must  be  more  where  this  shining  piece 
came  from,"  added  he  who  had  first  spoken. 
"  Come,  my  pretty  maiden,  bring  it  forth.  We 
are  honest  fellows,  and  need  it." 

Cora  hesitated,  but  the  robbers  growing  clam- 
orous and  imperious  in  their  demands,  she  was 
about  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  and  part  with 
the  little  gold  which  Dunalstein  had  kindly  be- 
stowed upon  her,  when  Jack  Lynd  leaped  in 
among  the  robbers  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  and 
the  ferocity  of  an  infuriated  lion. 

"Here's  some  reg'lar  stunners  for  ye!"  he  ex- 
claimed, knocking  one  in  one  direction,  and 
another  in  another.  "  I'm  the  awengcr  o'  wir- 
tue !  What  for  did  }ou  go  for  to  insult  this 
purty  critter,  who  never  done  ye  no  harm  in  her 
life.  Here's  a  punisher,  here's  a  dry  knock, 
here's  a  bruiser,  here's  a  claret  starter,  here's  a 
sidewinder,  and  here's  a  stunner." 

Jack  Lynd  bestirred  himself  so  cflTectually  that 
the  robbers  were  soon  all  down,  and  as  fast  as 
one  attempted  to  rise,  he  dealt  him  a  blow  which 
prostrated  him  again.  In  this  manner  he  was 
kept  busy  for  some  time,  meting  out  justice  as 
impartially  as  possible.  When  he  had  wearied 
himself  with  his  exertions,  he  permitted  them  to 
go,  one  at  a  time. 

Cora  had  fainted,  and  lay  insensible  upon  the 
earth.  Jack  took  her  in  his  arms  and  ran  to  the 
nearest  brook.  In  his  trepidation  he  deluged 
her  face  with  water  enough  to  suffocate  her,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances.  His  good  inten- 
tions were  now  rewarded  by  the  desired  result — 
Cora  sighed,  opened  her  eyes,  and  came  quite  to 
herself  Her  first  care  was  to  thank  her  bene- 
factor in  words  of  eloquence  which  we  will  not 
attempt  to  repeat. 

"  You're  an  onhappy  young  critter,"  said  Lynd, 
wiping  a  tear  from  bis  eye.  "  What's  the  matter 
of  ye!  What  for  do  you  go  for  to  look  so  mis- 
erable allers,  when  I  see  you  with  that  old  witch- 
wife,  Hepsey  Heme.  Speak  out,  pretty  little 
ladv,  and  don't  be  afeard  on  me." 

Pleased  with  the  frank  and  honest  manner  of 
Jack,  Cora  told  him  the  simple  story  of  her 
wretchedness. 

"  Look  at  me  !"  he  exclaimed,  when  she  had 
finished  her  narrative  ;  "  look  at  me,  and  see  one 
as  will  stick  by  you  through  thick  and  thin :  one 
as  will  follow  you  like  a  dog,  as  long  ss  he  can 
do  you  any  good  ;  one  as  will  feed  you  when 
you  are  hungry,  and  warm  you  when  you're 
cold ;  one  as  will  fight  for  you  till  he  drops 
down ;  one  as  will  play  the  mischief  with  old 
Hep.sey  Heme." 

"  Then  you  will  really  be  my  friend  !''  cried 
Cora,  joyfully. 

"  Stun  me,  if  I  don't !"  said  Jack. 

"  How  nice  that  will  be  !"  she  exclaimed,  tak- 
ing Jack's  great  hand  in  both  of  her  small  ones. 
"  How  nice  it  will  be  to  have  a  friend." 

"  Didn't  you  never  have  one  ?''  asked  Jack 
Lynd. 

"  Never,"  replied  Cora. 

"  But  you'd  better  not  say  you  haven't  got  one 


now,'"  he  returned,  energetically.    '•  Nobody  had 
better  say  that,  unless — " 

"  They  want  a  stunner,"  added  Cora,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Just  so." 

"  And  you  will — " 

"  Be  like  your  brother,  perwidin'  you  had  one. 
And  now,"  continued  Jack,  "  I  must  leave  you 
in  some  safe  place,  while  I  go  to  tell  Glenburn 
about  them  are  wiUains  as  are  goin'  to  lift  his 
dust.  By  the  way,  the  young  lord  has  taken  a 
shine  to  you,  like  ;  he  give  me  some  money,  and 
told  me  to  keep  my  eye  on  you,  and  see  if  old 
Hepsey  abused  and  beat  you." 

"  Did  he  ?"  asked  Cora,  with  a  blush. 

"  That's  what  he  did,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

Cora's  new,  and  it  would  seem,  her  only  friend, 
now  conducted  her  to  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey. 
A  portion  of  the  ruins  were  slill  habitable,  and 
to  that  part  Jack  Lynd  conducted  his  fair  pro- 
tege, and  then  went  to  procure  food. 

He  returned,  after  a  short  absence,  completely 
successful. 

"  I've  passed  many  a  night  hereabouts,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  fasten  the 
door  of  this  dusty  room,  if  you  should  have  un- 
welcome visitors ;  and  where  to  hide  if  worst 
should  come  to  worst."  After  giving  her  such 
instructions  as  he  thought  necessary,  he  set  out 
for  Glenburn  castle,  to  warn  the  young  lord  of 
his  danger,  singing  as  he  went : 

I'm  a  wiiiidt'ring  covey,  my  name  i.s  Jack  Lynd, 

The  scieiH-c  I  love  is  the  science  ofmind, 

Or  I'll  give  you  a  hruisf-r  before  or  behind  ; 

For  I've  wet  knocks,  and  dry  knocks,  say  which  will 

you  try— 
A  rap  on  the  head,  or  a  poke  in  the  eye  ! 

I  live  on  the  roads,  and  I  live  by  my  wits, 
I've  all  kinds  of  punishers,  all  kinds  of  hits. 
And  a  touch  of  the  science  that  gives  a  man  fits : 
I've  polts  for  the  bead,  and  I've  pokes  for  the  eye, 
And  sjme  reg'lar  stunners,  which  will  yon  try  '. 

I  sleep  by  the  hedge  rows,  I  drink  from  the  brooks, 
I  follow  a  calling  not  laid  down  in  books. 
And  if  you  don't  mind  I  will  spoil  your  good  looks  ; 
For  I've  wet  knojks,  and  dry  knocka,  siy  which   wil 

>  ou  try — 
A  rap  on  the  head,  or  a  poke  in  the  eye  ? 


CHAPTER   IV. 

MYSTERIOUS  PROCEEDINGS — THE  MANUSCRIPT. 

Isadore  of  Dunalstein  grew  thoughtful  and 
abstracted,  and  took  long  walks  unattended. 
She  was  often  seen  near  Forest  Hill,  and  the 
day  following  Cora's  flight,  even  as  far  as  the 
oak  dingle.  What  had  clouded  her  happiness 
siic  scarcely  knew,  and  dared  not  ask,  lest  the 
response  from  her  heart  might  startle  her  and 
humble  her  pride.  She  entered  the  valley,  and 
sought  its  deepest  solitude.  She  descended  the 
hill-side,  nor  paused  until  she  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  dingle.  Attracted  by  the  musical 
murmur  of  a  rivulet,  she  sat  down  upon  a  moss- 
grown  stone  beside  it.  She  looked  steadfastly 
at  the  flowing  waters,  and  thought  of  the  strange, 
wild  people  that  were  encamped  at  Forest  Hill. 

Joseph  Abershaw  was  not  forgotten ;  his  hand- 
some face  and  manly  figure  had  an  important 
place  in  the  world  of  unsubstantial  things  which 
she  was  forming  in  her  brain. 

Isadore  heard  footsteps.  She  looked  in  the 
direction  whence  the  sound  proceeded  and  saw 
two  men  approaching.  Their  looks  were  fright- 
ful, and  she  fled  from  them.  They  quickened 
their  jiace,  she  heard  their  steps,  and  knew  she 
was  pursued.  The  men  gained  upon  her;  she 
put  forth  all  her  strength,  and  lacerated  her 
hands  and  feet  in  her  efforts  to  climb  the  steep 
hill.  Her  pursuers  were  near — she  saw  no  hope 
of  escape,  and  sank  powerless  to  the  earth.  When 
the  men  came  up  she  was  nearly  insensible. 

"  Let  us  wait  till  .she  comes  back  to  herself  a 
little,"  said  one  of  them. 

"  A  fair  piece  of  human  natur,"  remarked  the 
other.  "  She's  summat  flurried  though.  But 
she  needn't  be  so  afcared  like  ;  she's  seen  worse 
lookin'  men  than  we  are  a  score  of  times." 

"  Daughters  of  great  folks  are  allers  raythcr 
delicate.  It  don't  take  'em  long  to  go  into 
'stcrics.  faintin'  fits  and  such  like,"  replied  the 
first  speaker. 

"  Now  she  rewives  a  bit,"  added  the  other,  as- 
sisting Isadore  to  rise  from  the  ground.  She 
pu-ihed  him  from  her. 

"I  am  the  daughter  of  Dunalstein!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  And  a  werry  nice  young  lady,"  said  one  of 
the  men. 

"  Leave  me.  or  you  will  suffer  deeply  for  this 
insult." 

"  We  want  you ;  don't  go  for  to  givin'  your- 
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self  fine  airs.     You  must  go  with  tis.     Conly^ 
take  her  by  the  other  arm." 

"  What  is  your  purpose  ?"  asked  Isadore, 
struggling  to  frte  herself.  "  If  you  seek  to  extort 
money,  name  your  sum,  and  cease  to  treat  me 
■with  rudeness." 

No  attention  was  paid  to  her  words.  The 
man  whom  the  ruffian  had  called  Conly,  obeyed 
the  instructions  of  his  comrade,  and  took  the 
trembling  Jsadore  by  the  arm,  saying  as  he  did 
so : 

"  If  you  will  go  along  peaceably  and  make  no 
noise,  you  shall  have  that  privilege  ;  but  if  you 
go  to  screaming  and  shrieking,  and  all  such  sort 
of  nonsense,  we'll  be  obliged  to  put  a  handker- 
chief in  your  mouth.  We  wont  trouble  you  to 
ask  no  questions,  nor  ourselves  to  answer  any. 
So  be  quiet.     Hold  her  tight,  Dick." 

"In  the  virgin's  name,  tell  me  what  you  de- 
sign to  do  !''  cried  Isadore. 

"  Don't  answer  her,''  said  Dick.  "  Pull  her 
along.  Don't  cry  out,  miss,  if  you  don't  want  to 
be  handled  roughly."  She  did  not  heed  the 
words  of  the  ruffians,  but  shrieked  for  assistance 
as  loud  as  she  could.  In  a  moment  her  cries 
were  stopped  in  the  manner  threatened  ;  her  own 
handkerchief  being  forced  into  her  mouth,  pro- 
ducing a  sensation  of  strangulation  almost  in- 
tolerable. She  was  then  dragged  forward  in  a 
very  rough  way  for  a  considerable  distance ;  but 
they  did  not  leave  the  dingle.  They  stopped  in 
a  dark,  wild  spot,  where  the  hill  was  the  steepest 
and  most  inaccessible,  and  where  the  rocks  were 
piled  up  above  each  other,  overhanging  their 
heads. 

Beneath  the  jutting  rocks,  formed  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  was  a  cavern,  with  a  narrow  entrance  ; 
Isadore  was  pushed  into  it.  She  leaned  against 
the  damp  walls,  dumb  with  terror.  With  trem- 
bling expectation  she  waited  to  learn  her  fate. 

The  men  took  no  further  notice  of  her ;  they 
lighted  their  pipes,  sat  down  near  the  entrance 
of  the  grotto,  and  began  to  smoke.  In  a  little 
time  her  fears  had  subsided  sufficiently  to  allow 
her  to  speak.  She  entreated  them  to  pity  her, 
and  permit  her  to  return  unharmed  to  Dunal- 
stein.  But  her  words  elicited  no  signs  of  relent- 
ing. The  ruffians  remained  silent.  Finding 
that  she  failed  to  move  the  hearts  of  her  ailoi  s, 
she  ceased  to  supplicate  their  compassion.  Seat- 
ing herself  upon  a  stone,  she  strove  to  conquer 
her  fears,  and  nerve  herself  up  to  whatever  trials 
might  be  before  her. 

After  the  lapse  of  an  hour  she  heard  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  in  the  dingle.  It  was  now  appa- 
rent that  they  were  intending  to  convey  her  to 
some  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  were  only 
waiting  for  the  darkness  of  night  to  favor  their 
purpose.  She  was  placed  upon  one  of  the  horses, 
a  handkerchief  was  tied  about  her  face,  and  the 
parties  were  soon  in  motion. 

They  were  soon  out  of  the  dingle  and  moving 
across  the  country  at  a  rapid  rate.  Isadore  en- 
deavored to  note  the  way  they  went,  but  soon 
became  bewildered  in  regard  to  localities,  and 
abandoned  the  attempt.  It  was  several  hours 
before  the  parties  stopped.  Conly  ordered  her 
to  dismount.  She  did  so,  and  upon  looking  be- 
fore her,  discovered  the  ruins  of  an  old  monas- 
tery. As  they  approached,  its  lonely  and  deso- 
late aspect  caused  her  to  shudder,  and  despite 
her  habitual  courage,  a  superstitious  awe  crept 
over  her  as  she  entered  the  court.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  wings  had  fallen,  and  but  a  part 
of  the  main  edifice  had  withstood  the  ravages  of 
time. 

Conly  lighted  a  torch  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  ordered  Isadore  to  follow  him.  He 
pushed  open  the  massive  door,  which  had  not 
yet  fallen  fiom  its  rusty  hinges,  and  passed  on 
into  a  large  hall,  and  from  thence,  by  a  side  door, 
he  mounted  some  creaking  stairs,  which  shook 
beneath  his  weight. 

Isadore  moved  on  mechanically,  while  Dick 
came  after.  They  reached  a  part  of  the  struc- 
ture less  decayed  and  ruinous.  Conly  opened  a 
door,  and  holding  aloft  his  blazing  torch,  mo- 
tioned Isadore  to  go  in  first.  She  did  so,  and 
found  herself  in  a  capacious  room,  which,  though 
damp  and  dreary,  was  more  habital)le  than  any 
portion  of  the  building  which  she  had  seen. 
Conly  followed  and  lighted  a  small  iron  lamp, 
which  had  obviously  been  placed  there  by  design. 
"  Here'8  where  you'll  stay  for  the  present,''  he 
said,  "  and  you  must  try  and  make  yourself  ai 
home." 

"  In  what  part  of  the  country  am  I,  and  by 
whose  orders  do  you  act  V  she  asked. 

"  It's  no  use  for  to  to  asking  questions,  as 
I  told  you  at  the  commencement ;  so  make  your- 


self content  in  rf  gard  to  such  like  matters.  This 
is  a  good  enough  place,  if  you  can  only  think 
so.  The  pretty  little  nuns  used  to  live  here,  you 
know.  An  old  monk  was  lellin'  me  not  long 
ago,  that  one  of  'cm  sickened  and  died  in  this 
here  very  room.  And  some  folks  thought  she 
didn't  have  the  best  of  treatmtnt,  either;  that 
the  abbess  was  harsh  with  her,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  and  didn't  care  how  soon  she  was  out 
o'  the  way.  It'll  be  werry  amuJ^in'  for  you  to 
sit  down  and  think  all  about  it,  and  imagine  that 
she  was  poisoned,  or  strangled,  or  some  such 
thing  ;  and  that  her  spirit  isn't  at  rest,  but  wan- 
ders up  and  down  this  old  ruin,  lookin'  pale  and 
miserable." 

'•  You  may  leave  me,"  said  Isadore,  with  a 
shudder. 

"  We  shall  leave  you,  but  the  door  will  be 
fastened  securely,  and  it  wont  be  of  no  use  for 
you  to  try  to  escape ;  you  will  only  worry  and 
fatigue  yourself  for  nothin'.  As  for  the  purty 
nun  what  died  here,  I  never  heered  as  whether 
she  tried  to  escape  or  not.  It  didn't  do  no  good 
if  she  did,  for  these  here  winders  are  grated,  and 
werry  high.  Why,  lor'  bless  you  !  a  fall  from 
one  of  'cm  wouldn't  leave  the  breath  of  life  in 
your  delicate  little  body." 

Conly  and  his  accomplice  left  the  room ;  Isa- 
dore heard  them  lock  the  door  upon  the  outside 
and  descend  the  stairs.  H(  r  first  act  was  to  take 
the  lamp  and  examine  the  room.  It  was  quite 
large,  and  the  wainscoting  was  of  oak,  after  the 
stjle  of  that  period.  The  windows,  three  in 
number,  were  covered  with  a  heavy  lattice- work 
of  wooden  bars.  Upon  scrutinizing  them  more 
closely,  she  perceived  that  some  additions  to 
their  strength  had  been  recently  made,  which 
convinced  her  that  the  insult  which  had  been 
offered  her  by  forcibly  conveying  her  there,  had 
been  planned  by  another  mind,  and  that  the  men 
who  had  just  left  her  were  mere  tools  to  accom- 
plish the  designs  of  that  mind. 

Fuel  was  laid  near  the  fireplace,  and  a  mat- 
tress, with  its  appropriate  coverings,  occupied  a 
corner  of  the  apartment. 

Isadore  began  to  reflect. 

"  Whoso  work  can  this  be?"  she  asked.  "I 
have  oft'ended  Hardwick  of  Hardwick  castle ; 
but  he  has  not  energy  enough  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute such  a  bold  measure  as  this.  It  cannot  be 
Henry  ;  no,  no  !  he  is  too  weak  and  irresolute. 
And  Joseph  Abershaw !  he  has  both  the  ability 
and  daring  to  take  such  a  step." 

Whoever  might  be  the  author  of  the  outrage, 
Isadore  naturally  concluded  that  he  intended  to 
visit  her  in  that  room.  She  wished  to  thwart  an 
intention  of  this  kind,  and  upon  examining  the 
door,  perceived  that  it  could  be  fastened  upon 
the  inside  by  passing  a  stick  through  the  handle 
employed  to  lift  the  latch.  Among  the  fuel, 
upon  the  hearth,  she  saw  a  suitable  stick  for 
that  purpose,  and  hastened  to  use  it  in  the  man- 
ner indicated.  The  door  could  be  unlocked 
upon  the  outside,  but  it  could  not  now  be  open- 
ed ;  and  Isadore  felt  a  greater  sense  of  security. 

She  now  examined  the  room  more  particu- 
larly, and  discovered  a  door  (which  she  had  pre- 
viously mistaken  for  a  panel)  communicating 
with  a  small  oratory.  In  the  oratory  was  a  dusty 
image  of  the  virgin,  a  large  crucifix,  and  a  few 
old  pictures  of  some  of  the  saints.  While  ex- 
amining these  paintings,  she  accidentally  dis- 
turbed the  image,  and  it  fell  to  the  floor. 

She  stooped  to  replace  it,  when  a  manuscript 
dropped  from  the  hollow  space  within  it.  Isa- 
dore took  possession  of  it,  curious  to  know  what 
it  contained,  and  who  had  written  it. 

The  chirography  was  fine,  and  evidently  traced 
by  the  hand  of  a  woman.  The  thought  instantly 
occurred  to  her  that  it  might  have  been  written 
by  the  unfortunate  nun  of  whom  Conly  had 
spoken.  Upon  more  careful  inspection  it  proved 
to  be  a  diary  kept  by  some  one  who  had  formerly 
occupied  that  room. 

Not  doubting  that  the  dusty  pages  told  the 
history  of  some  unhappy  person  of  her  own  sex, 
Isadore  carefully  returned  it  to  its  hiding  place, 
resolving  to  read  it  on  the  morrow.  After  offer- 
ing up  a  short  prayer  for  protection,  she  left  the 
oratory.  Lying  down  upon  the  mattress,  she 
reflected  upon  her  lonely  situation.  She  essayed 
to  sleep  ;  but  every  sound  disturbed  her.  If  she 
drowsed,  fearful  forms  started  up  before  her  and 
made  her  awake  trembling  with  affright.  To 
add  to  her  terrors,  the  lamp  grew  dim  as  the 
night  advanced,  and  before  morning  went  quite 
out,  leaving  her  in  total  darkness.  She  covered 
up  her  eyes  with  the  clothes,  and  her  imagination 
gave  rise  to  a  thousand  odd  faneie«, 
[to  bb  oontinued.] 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  DYING   UIRL  TO  BER  MOTHER. 

BT   HISS    ELLEM    SMUH. 

Bring  me  pome  flowers,  mother,  dear, 

And  place  them  by  my  bed ; 
That  I  may  smell  their  sweet  perfume 

Once  more  before  I  'm  dead. 
Come  nearer,  nearer,  mother,  dear, 

And  let  me  take  thy  hand ; 
Then  bid  me  farewell,  forcTer,  mother, 

For  I  'm  going  to  a  better  land. 

I  shall  wither  with  the  violets,  mother, 

To-night,  when  the  sun  goes  down  ; 
But  shall  bloom  again  in  heaven,  mother, 

AVhen  my  tusk  on  earth  is  done. 
You  11  meet  me  soon  again,  mother, 

In  the  land  where  angels  dwell ; 
Then  promise  not  to  weep,  mother, 

When  J  ou  hear  my  funeral  knell. 

Kemember  all  my  friends,  mother, 

They  were  so  dear  to  me  ; 
And  give  each  a  lock  of  hair,  mother, 

That  they  may  remember  me. 
But  to  Ida.  who  is  dearer  than  all  the  rest, 

Give  her  this  ring  and  book ; 
And  tell  her,  if  she  loved  me  once. 

She  '11  remember  my  parting  look. 
MttUhn,  Mass.,  May,  1852. 

LOmg  NAPOLEONS   PARENTAGE. 

The  personal  character  of  Louis  Napoleon  is 
somewhat  enigmatical.  His  mother,  Hortense 
Beauharnois,  was  a  woman  of  exceedingly  bad 
life,  however  history  may  have  glossed  her  an- 
nals. Before  marriage,  she  had  two  children — 
one  the  present  De  Morny,  late  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Louis  Napoleon,  bom  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Louis  Napoleon,  King  of  Holland,  is 
very  generally  regarded  as  the  natural  son  of  a 
Dutch  admiral,  notorious  as  the  queen's  lover. 
His  physiognomy,  his  complexion,  his  air  and 
his  habits,  are  all  Dutch.  He  is  slow  and  taci- 
turn. Still,  he  is  himself  convinced  of  his  true 
Napoleonic  blood  and  origin,  and  really  has,  or 
affects  to  have,  an  astrological  faith  in  his  desti- 
ny. He  believes  himself  born  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  great  Napoleon,  and  hence  we 
see  him  reviving  the  institutions  of  the  empire 
with  a  sort  of  Chinese  fidelity  of  imitation.  He 
has  reached  the  point  and  power  of  the  First 
Consul,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  will 
soon  put  on  the  crown  of  the  empire.  If  he 
does,  will  he  not  try  to  play  the  emperor  at  the 
head  of  an  army  ?  Borne  on  by  military  power, 
will  he  not  be  forced  by  the  very  momentum  of 
his  career  to  make  war  on  the  adjacent  nations  ? 
— London  Correfpondent  of  the  ]V.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 


[Written  for  Oleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO   MAIE. 

BT   CHAB1E8   M.    FENIZT. 

If  .sadness  ever  should  be  thine. 
And  sorrow  blanch  thy  cheek,  Maie, 

Thy  little  cares  shall  all  be  mine. 
And  words  of  love  I  speak,  Maie. 

If  friends  deceitfnlly  should  prove. 
And  fill  thy  heart  with  gloom,  Maie  ; 

There  "s  one  who  "11  never  from  thee  rove, 
With  words  of  love  I  '11  come,  Maie. 

If  thou  shouldst  mourn  the  loved  but  lost, 
And  o'er  their  grave  shouldst  bend.  Mate, 

I  "11  come  —for  then  I  "11  love  thee  most, 
I  "11  come  a  faithful  fi-iend,  Maie. 

Shonld  gloomy  .shadows  o'er  thy  soul, 
Make  life  a  gloomy  plain,  Maie  ; 

And  waves  of  disappointment  come, 
I  '11  share  with  thee  thy  pain,  Maie. 

And  in  a  word,  whatever  fate 

Futurity  may  give,  Maie, 
My  heart  for  thee  alone  shall  beat, 
And  only  for  thee  live,  Maie. 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  May,  1852. 


*   ^»»   > 


ANECDOTE  OF  AN  ELEPHANT. 

An  officer  in  the  Bengal  army  had  a  favorite 
elephant,  which  was  supplied  daily  in  liis  pres- 
ence with  a  certain  allowance  of  food,  but  being 
compelled  to  absent  himself  on  a  journey,  the 
keeper  of  the  beast  diminished  the  ration  of  food, 
and  the  animal  daily  became  thinner  and  weaker. 
When  its  master  returned,  the  elephant  ex- 
hibited the  greatest  signs  of  pleasure  ;  the  feed- 
ing time  came,  and  the  keeper  laid  before  it  the 
former  allowance  of  food,  which  it  divided  into 
two  parts,  consuming  one  immediately  and  leav- 
ing the  other  untouched.  The  officer,  knowing 
the  sagacity  of  his  favorite,  saw  immediately  the 
fraud  that  had  been  committed,  and  made  the 
man  confess  his  crime. —  'J'raits  oj  Animals. 


Accustom  a  child  as  soon  as  it  can  speak,  to 
narrate  his  little  experience,  his  chapter  of  acci 
dents,  his  griefs,  his  fears,  his  hopes ;  to  commu- 
ni<'atc  what  he  has  noticed  in  the  world  without, 
and  what  he  feels  struggling  in  the  world  within. 
Anxious  to  have  something  to  narrate,  he  will 
be  induced  to  give  attention  to  objects  around 
him,  and  what  is  passing  in  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
struction ;  and  to  observe  and  note  events  will 
iiecome  one  of  his  first  pleasures.  This  is  the 
groundwork  of  a  thoughtful  character. 
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PAOLINA  :  or,  the  Sybil  of  the  Arno.  A  Tale  of  the  time 
of  Cosmo  III.  ByMartha  A.  Clough.  Being  the  Sf500 
prize  tale.  The  book  contfiins  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pages,  with  eight  engravings.     Price  50  cents. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SILVER  CROSS:  or,  Hafed,  the 
Lion  of  Turkestan.  A  Title  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  By 
Eilgar  W.  Davie.s,  Jr.  Being  the  SIOOO  prize  tale.  This 
book  contains  two  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  with  eight 
fine  engravings.  Price,  in  paper  covers.  60  cents  ;  bound 
in  handtome  style,  in  cloth,  75  cents. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MEXICO,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the 
present.     By  Samuel  Gregory,  A- M.     Price  25  cents. 

THE  CHILD  OF  THE  WRECK  :  or,  The  Stolon  Bracelets. 
A  Story  (»f  the  south  of  England.  By  Fred.  Hunter. 
I'rice  25  cents. 

THE  BRINLEY  SHELL :  or.  The  Miser  and  his  Niece.  A 
thrilling  Tale  of  I/>ve,  Witchcraft  and  Mystery.  By 
John  Meadows.     I'rice  25  cents. 

THE   HEROINE   OF   PARIS:    or.  The  Novice  of  Notre 
Ii;inie.    A  Tule  of  tile  last  French  Revolution,    By  Harry 
llaljard.     Price  25  cents. 
Also,  a  great  variety  of  other  publications. 
All  the  above-named  publications  may  bo  obtained  at 

the  Periodical  Depots,  and  of  the  News  Agents  in  any  part 

of  the  United  .Stjitus  and  the  Canadas. 

To  any  of  our  readers  we  will  sell  eight  of  our  25  cent 

books  for  SI  00.     Select  from  the  above,  and  we  will  send 

them  according  to  wish,  either  by  mail  or  by  express. 
*„  *  All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention  at  either  of 

the  above  places. 
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THE    FAIRY    PONIES,    'BEAUTY       AND    "SELIM 


THK  POIVIBS,  BEACTY  AND  6ELIM. 

Above  we  give  a  representation  of  the  two 
celebrated  ponies,  Beauty  and  Scliai,  as  they 
appeared  on  the  occasion  of  queen  Victoria's 
visit  to  Astley's  royal  araphithentre,  with  the 
royal  children.  These  tiny  animals  have  been 
taught  to  perform  many  surprising  and  grace- 
ful evolutions,  evincing  an  intelligence  and 
aptitude  almost  unparalleled.  Their  diminutive 
size  makes  them  objects  of  much  interest,  and 
their  fleetne's  and  beauty  command  great  ad- 
miration. These  lithe-limbed  animals  are  only 
one  variety  of  the  noble  C|uadruped  which  has 
exerted  so  much  influence  in  promoting  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  man.  Found  in  nearly 
every  land,  the  horse  runs  coeval  with  progress- 
ion in  the  civilization  of  man.  Without  the 
horse,  it  may  be  asserted  that  he  could  not 
have  reached  his  present  stand  of  civilization, 
nor  have  overcome  the  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  happiness.  His  aid  is  invahiable,  and 
for  every  purpose  of  life  nearly,  the  horse  is  an 
indis])ensable  requisite  for  its  perfection,  closely 
associating  with  all  the  varied  labors,  and  pleas- 
ures of  social  existence. 


STEAMSHIP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  leviathan  steamer  represented  below  is 
so  well  known  to  our  readers  that  we  need  not 
give  a  minute  description  of  her.  They  are  fa- 
miliar with  her  history  from  the  commencement 
of  her  building  at  Bristol,  and  her  leaving  that 
port  in  1845,  to  her  release  from  Dundrum  Bay, 
and  her  arrival  at  Liverpool,  in  1847.  The  ill 
success  which  had  attended  the  vessel  dispirited 
her  owners  from  further  proceedings,  and  the 
Great  Britain  lay  in  the  north  docks  literally  "  a 
sheer  hulk."  To  the  eye  of  a  sailor,  however, 
and  the  lover  of  a  fine  ship  there  was  much  to 
admire  under  her  unsightly  exterior.  Her  beau- 
tiful lines  and  evident  capabilities  were  so  appa- 
rent to  the  practised  eye,  that  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
pity  that  she  should  lie  a  wreck  in  port.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  fallen  into  new  hands,  eon- 
tracts  were  made,  and  every  requisite  that  money 
and  talent  could  command  were  employed  to 
renew  the  ship  and  once  more  cause  her  to  float 
in  grace  and  grandeur  on  the  ocean.  After  the 
most  laborious  and  energetic  effort  that  object 
was  accomplished,  and  she  now  stands  forth  a 
monument  of  the  power  of  art  and  skill  to  rein- 


state in  life  wliat  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  en- 
gulfed in  the  waves.  Some  slight  alterations 
have  been  mide  in  her,  but  nothing  that  materi- 
ally affects  her  general  appearance.  She  will 
carry  a  laruer  cargo  than  before — probably  1000 
tons  additional.  New  bulwarks  have  been  erect- 
ed around  the  shiji  at  an  elevation  of  4  feet  G 
inches  above  those  she  previously  had  ;  and  these 
will  be  of  further  use  to  protect  the  deckhouse 
in  severe  weather,  whilst  the  roof  of  the  house 
will  form  a  promenade  .300  feet  long,  and  per- 
fectly protected  from  any  seas  the  vessel  may 
ship.  Her  dimensions  are  now  as  follows : — 
Length  over  all,  .330  feet  :  beam,  41  feet  6  inches  ; 
depth  from  promenade  deck,  40  feet  10  1-2  inch- 
es ;  capacity  for  cargo,  about  3000  tons ;  ditto 
for  coals,  1200  tons.  The  number  of  masts  of 
the  ship  has  been  reduced  to  four,  instead  of  five, 
yet  she  will  be  able  to  spread  10,000  square  yards 
of  canvass.  The  two  centre  masts  are  rigged  as 
in  a  ship,  carrying  sails  as  high  as  "  royals,"  and 
the  first  and  last  masts  are  rigged  with  fore-and- 
aft  sails,  as  in  a  schooner.  She  has  been  fitted 
with  a  pair  of  oscillating  engines,  of  the  collect- 
ive   powor  of   .^00   horses.     Tne  cylinders    are 


82  1-2  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  length  of 
stroke ;  and  by  the  intervention  of  cog-wheels 
the  screw  will  make  three  revolutions  to  one  of 
the  engine.  The  screw  or  fan  has  three  arms  or 
blades,  and  is  1.5  feet  G  inches  diameter,  and  19 
feet  pitch.  There  arc  six  boilers,  either  of  which 
can  be  used  independently  of  the  other,  if  neces- 
sary. The  engines  are  of  the  most  beautiful 
workmanship.  To  lessen  the  vibration  formerly 
experienced  from  the  motion  of  the  screw  and 
machinery,  eighteen  wrought-iron  beams  have 
been  placed  transversely  through  the  vessel, 
which  lock  her  sides  firmly  together.  The  bases 
on  which  the  machinery  rests  are  much  stronger 
than  formerly,  and  she  has  further  been  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  massive  iron  entablature 
beams  to  the  engines,  which  again  are  buttressed 
by  a  framing  of  teak-wood,  each  piece  being  20 
inches  deep  and  3  feet  wide,  running  on  each 
side  of  the  engine,  transversely  and  diagonally, 
to  the  sides  of  the  ship  (the  distance  in  which 
this  solid  timber  extends  being  17  feet  6  inches 
on  each  side  of  the  engine),  and  the  whole  bolted 
together,  and  through  the  sides  of  the  ship,  by 
wrought-iron  bolts. 
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[Written  for  Gleafon's  Pictorial.] 
MADELINB. 

BT  W.  A.  FOOa. 

glie  was  too  pure  for  sinful  earth, 

To  wander  here  below  ; 
■\Vhere  *•  every  rose  conceals  a  thorn/' 

And  every  joy  briuf^s  woe. 
?he  was  not  as  other  maidens  are, 

She  seemed  as  half  divine ; 
And  I  wor.*hippcd,  not  her  beautiful  form, 

But  the  soul  of  my  Madeline. 

Uow  oft  in  the  sttll,  cool,  summer  eTe, 

When  nature  had  sunk  to  rest; 
■Within  some  lovely  moonlit  bower. 

Have  I  claspeil  her  to  my  breiist. 
Hon  oft  have  I  felt  her  gentle  heart 

Itesponsive  beat  to  mine. 
While  I  prayed  the  God  of  love  to  blesB 

My  darUng  Madeline. 

How  oft  would  she  .'peak,  in  thrilling  tones, 

Of  her  disbint  native  land  ; 
And  often  have  I  heard  lier  sigh, 

Again  on  its  shores  to  stand. 
But  a  happier  home  and  a  fairer  land 

Forevermore  are  thine ; 
Where  sorrow  shall  be  linoivn  no  more, 

To  my  lovely  Madeline. 

As  passes  from  earth,  when  day  is  o'er. 

The  sun's  last  lingering  ray  ; 
As  doth  the  rose's  fi-agile  form 

Fade  gently  day  by  day  ; 
As  the  stars,  at  bright  Aurora's  dawn. 

Fainter  and  fainter  shine  ; 
Thus  gently  passed  from  earth  away, 

My  beauteous  Madeline. 
Eiiot,  Me.,  May,  1852. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  TWO   SUITORS. 

BT   GEO.  CANNING    HILL. 

Bella  Wilson,  or  Bell  "Wilson,  as  she  was 
more  commonly  called,  was  the  favorite  niece  of 
old  Mr.  Thomas  Upton. 

Uncle  Thomas  Upton,  or  rather.  Uncle  Tom, 
as  Bella  invariably  addressed  him,  was  a  healthy, 
hearty,  ruddy-cheeked  old  bachelor  of  about 
fifty-five  snowy  winters,  whose  property  had 
long  ago  been  made  and  safely  laid  away  at  in- 
terest, and  whose  highest  notions  of  the  objects 
and  ends  of  existence  were  centered  in,  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  word  enjoyment. 

If  the  trath  were  all  told.  Uncle  Tom  Upton 
was  at  heart  an  optimist.  Yet  he  had  so  much 
of  trifling  perplexities  to  encounter  on  his  way, 
and  had  seen  so  much  of  false,  and  heartless, 
and  ungrateful  life,  as  he  went  along,  and,  more 
than  all,  had  lived  a  hardened  bachelor  such  an 
unbroken  number  of  years,  that,  to  save  himself, 
he  could  not  altogether  make  things  wear  just 
the  colored  sunshine  he  would.  There  was  not 
BO  much  sunshine,  after  all,  as  the  sight  of  his 
juicy-red  cheeks  might  at  first  lead  one  to 
imagine. 

Uncle  Tom  owned  a  fine  country  mansion,  set 
off  in  the  manner  usual  with  such  edifices,  and 
surrounded  with  such  evidences  of  cultivated 
taste  as  might  most  naturally  be  looked  for  in  a 
man  of  so  much  property.  Would  that  those  of 
more  limited  means  than  Uncle  Tom  Upton  be- 
trayed more  of  this  taste. 

Bella  Wilson  was,  in  effect,  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion.  She  was  petted  by  her  uncle,  till  pet- 
ting should  reasonably  have  spoiled  her.  Yet 
she  managed  to  preserve  herself  intact  from  all 
evil  influences  that  grow  out  of  such  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  indulgent  relatives. 

"  Bell,"  said  Uncle  Tom,  one  day,  while  they 
were  roving  about  upon  the  cool  piazza,  "  Bell,  I 
intend  to  put  a  stop  to  this  !" 

She  paused  in  her  walk,  and  looked  up  at  him 
in  the  deepest  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  I  will  put  a  stop  to  it.  Bell,"  persisted 
be. 

"  To  what,  uncle  f    I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Don't  understand  me,  hey  ?  Well,  then. 
Bell,  I  will  try  to  have  you  understand  me." 

"  Do,  Uncle  Tom,  I  beg  you ;  for  I  am  in  the 
••  "latest  mystery   in   the  world.     What   is   it, 

scle  Tom,  that  you  are  going  to  put  a  stop  to  V 

"  Bell,"  he  continued,  'how  old  arc  you!" 

She  turned  red,  and  only  replied  : 

"  Uncle  Tom !" 

"  Yes,  Bell ;  how  old  are  you  V 
As  if  you  didn't  know,"  protested  she. 

•'  Are  jou  old  enough  to  be  married,  then, 
Bella?"  he  roughly  in(iuired. 

Her  face  flushed  with  deeper  crimson  than 
before. 

"Are  you,  Belial"  he  persitted. 


"  Uncle  Tom,"  said  she,  gathering  an  impul- 
sive courage,  "  I  declare,  I  don't  know  what  yon 
mean !" 

"  Ha,  ha,  Iia !"  laughed  the  old  bachelor,  from 
far  down  his  healthy  pi]ics.  "Ha,  ha,  ha!  As 
if  a  girl  like  you  didn't  know  whether  she  want- 
ed to  get  married !  Bella,  are  you  really  as  in- 
nocent as  you  pretend  to  be  on  this  subject  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  wish  to  get  married.  Uncle 
Tom  !"  asked  she,  evading  the  searching  look 
he  pave  her. 

"  Why  should  you  ?  Why  shouldn't  you  ? 
Tell  me  that." 

"  Because  I  don't  need  a  husband.  am  hap- 
py enough  as  I  am,"  replied  she. 

"  Yes,  living  thus  with  your  kind  old  uncle  ; 
but  that  isn't  what  I  want." 

'•  Then  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  me  ?"  inquired 
Bella,  with  admirable  naiciic. 

'■Kid  of  you?  No;  no  such  thing;  you 
know  better ! " 

"  But  if  I  happen  to  marry  a  gentleman  who 
takes  it  into  his  head  that  I  must  live  with 
him — " 

"  He  will  take  no  such  notion  into  his  head !" 
interrupted  Uncle  Tom,  with  much  energy. 
"He  will  live  with  meT 

Bella  stared  in  silence  and  wonder. 
•'  He  will  live  with  me!"  repeated  he,  pausing 
again  in  his  walk  on  the  piazza. 
"  But  perhaps  he  might  not  choose — " 
"  He  will  have  no  choice  about  it.     He  will 
marry  you,  and  come  here  with  you  to  live.     I 
want  to  get  a  new  kind  of  people  into  my  house. 
I  want  to  hear  more  voices,  more  laughter,  and 
more  noise.    I  declare,  Bella,  I  sometimes  won- 
der what  I  am  living  for!"  arid  he  rounded  his 
sentence  with  an  emphatic  stamping  of  his  foot 
upon  the  piazza  floor. 

Bella  con  tinned  silent  and  thoughtful  for 
several  moments.  If  Uncle  Tom  had  got  this 
notion  into  his  head,  she  knew  well  enough  that 
it  would  take  much  effort  to  get  it  out  again. 
He  lived  in  a  satisfaction  with  his  own  opinions, 
and  it  was  very  much  like  folly  to  try  to  change 
them  after  they  had  been  once  made  up.  So 
she  gave  herself  up  to  her  musings. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  now  V  presently 
demanded  her  uncle,  laying  hold,  playfully,  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  turning  her  demure  face  quite 
round  to  his  own. 

"  You  want  me  to  marry.  Uncle  Tom  V  she 
answered.  "Now  I  am  just  as  certain  as  I 
would  like  to  be,  that  no  one  about  here  will 
have  me." 

"  Fiddlesticks !"  ejaculated  the  old  bachelor. 
"  Nobody  have  you  1  Why,  what  are  you  think- 
ing about  ■?  There's  enough  that  are  ready  to 
snap  at  so  good  a  chance." 

'•  You  flatter  me,  I  fear,"  suggested  she. 
'■No,  I  don't  flatter  you,  either.  I  tell  you 
only  the  truth.  I  say  there  are  a  plenty  of  young 
beaux  that  would  be  glad  enough  of  the  chance 
to  get  such  a  wife  ;  and  besides  that,  such  a  for- 
tune ;  for  you  know,  Bell,  that  you  will  have  all 
I've  got  myself" 

"  No  ;  but  who  are  these  young  beaux,  uncle, 
that  you  speak  to  me  about  ?  I  should  like,  at 
least,  the  privilege  of  having  a  voice  in  the 
matter." 

"And  so  you  shall  have,  simpleton,"  said  he, 
playfully.     'In   the   first  place,   there's  James 
Meachain.     What  do  you  think  now  of  him  V 
"  Well,  uncle,"  she  began  to  say. 
"  And  then  there's  young  John  Spalding,"  in- 
terrupted he. 
"  And  he  is — " 

'■  Then  there's  Squire  Carrington's  son ;  he's 
a  fine  young  man,  and  a  person  of  real  promise." 
"  Enough,  Uncle  Tom  !  Knough,  in  all  con- 
science !"  exclaimed  the  thunderstruck  girl,  hard- 
ly al)le  to  bear  up  in  the  face  of  his  new  and 
varied  schemes. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  say  to 
it?" 

"  Uncle,"  replied  she,  "  I  can  say  nothing  as 
yet." 

"  But  you  must !     You  viii>it,  girl !" 
"  But  not  now.  Uncle  Tom.    Tray,  not  now. 
Anollier  time  will  do  as  well." 

"Yes;  but  jou  must  keep  the  matter  on  your 
mind,"  said  he.  "I  mean  that  you  sliall  have  a 
good  luibl)and,  Bell ;  and  I  mean,  too,  that  you 
shall  be  married  just  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when 
the  rattling  of  wheels  was  heard  down  the  road, 
and  both  of  them  turned  their  heads  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sound. 

In  a  moment  a  carriage  entered  the  avenue, 
and  rolled  up  before  the  piazza.    The  coachman 


touched  his  hat  to  Uncle  Tom,  as  he  descended 
from  his  box,  and  immediately  opened  the  door. 

A  young  and  handsome  girl  sprang  to  the 
ground,  and  ran  up  to  greet  Bella.  It  was  Kate 
Billings,  an  old  and  endeared  schoolmate.  Their 
greetings  were  mutually  affectionate  and  ardent; 
and  as  soon  as  Bella  could  do  so,  she  introduced 
her  friend  to  her  uncle  as  an  old  schoolmate  and 
a  well  tried  friend.  Uncle  Tom  received  her 
with  downright  cordiality,  though  a  brief  sha- 
dow flitted  across  his  heart,  as  he  wondered 
what  was  the  need  of  Bella's  making  any  one  a 
tried  friend  but  himself  But  though  the  old 
gentleman  was  acknowledged  shrewd  in  matters 
generally,  he  certainly  knew  but  little  of  the 
hearts  of  young  scliool  girls. 

Uncle  Tom  took  Bella  and  Miss  Kate  Billings 
each  by  a  hand,  and  gallantly  led  them  in  doors. 
The  girls  glanced  roguishly  at  each  other,  and 
suffered  themselves  (o  be  led  along. 

'■  There,"  said  he,  after  he  had  seated  them 
finally,  "there  !  Now  I  give  yon  both  free  range 
over  the  house  and  the  grounds.  Everything  is 
at  your  disposal.  Only  be  merry.  Be  noisy. 
Be  just  as  boisterous  as  you  can.  Drive  out 
these  dull  echoes  from  my  big  rooms.  Do  any- 
thing you  win,  but  tear  up  the  carpets  and  break 
up  the  furniture,  though  I  don't  see  what  that's 
good  for,  if  it  must  stand  idle  here,  year  in  and 
year  out !" 

Miss  Kate  looked  surprisedly  at  the  old  gen- 
tleman, and^inquiringly  at  Bella. 

"  What  makes  yoa  so  funny  to  day.  Uncle 
Tom  ?"  inquired  Bella. 

"  Funny,  Bell  ?  Aint  I  always  funny  ?  Isn't 
this  just  the  way  I  want  to  live  ?  Would  I  have 
anything  diflferent  V  and  he  just  stooped  to  press 
a  hurried  kiss  to  her  cheek,  which  she  hardly 
tried  to  resist,  and  then  half  danced,  half  r.in  out 
of  the  room. 

"  You'll  hear  from  me  again,''  were  the  words 
that  echoed  in  their  ears,  as  he  disappeared  from 
their  sight  throut;h  the  door. 

The  girls  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  happy 
old  gentleman's  eccentricities,  and  Kate  already 
felt  herself  quite  at  home. 

"  I've  come  thus  suddenly  to  see  you,"  said 
she,  to  Bella,  "  because  I  wanted  to  get  out  of 
the  way." 

"  Out  of  the  way  T'  exclaimed  Bella.  "  Of 
what  V 

"  Of  a  very  fascinating  young  gentleman." 

Bella  could  not  help  laughing  outright. 

'■  Father  likes  him,  and  I  do  not.  So  I  took  a 
sudden  start  here,  feigning  a  sudden  invitation 
from  you.     You'll  not  betray  me  V 

"  I  ?  Far  enough  from  that.  But  who  is  this 
young  gentleman  ?  What  is  his  name  ?  He 
must  be  very  much  assured  of  his  own  fascinat- 
ing qualities." 

"  He  delights,  dear  Bella,  in  the  very  delight- 
ful name  of  Mr.  Frederick  James." 

"  You're_sure  it's  not  Jaraes  Frederick,  then  ?" 

Kate  laughed  heartily. 

"  Now,  hear  7iiy  story,  Kate,"  continued  she. 
"  Your  case  and  mine  are  about  alike.  Your 
father  wants  you  to  get  married,  and  my  kind 
uncle  entertains  the  same  very  laudable  desire 
respecting  myself  I  don't  see  why  we  are  not 
both  of  us  in  the  same  pickle." 

"  We  are,"  responded  the  astonished  Kate. 

"  Now,  if  he  hears  about  your  case,  I'm  sure 
he  will  be  doubly  interested  for  me.  He  will  in- 
sist only  the  more  on  my  getting  a  husband,  or 
on  getting  one  for  me  himself.  So  I  beg  you  to 
keep  silent  about  the  matter  before  him.  This 
notion  must  bo  driven  out  of  his  head,  in  one 
way  or  another." 

The  girls  enjoyed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
each  other's  company.  Uncle  Tom  himself  did 
not  a  little  to  add  to  their  enlivenment,  deter- 
mined, as  he  confessed,  to  get  the  dullness  out 
of  his  house,  or  else  to  quit  the  house  itself 
altogether. 

He  raced  with  them  across  the  piazza ;  pelted 
them  with  liugc  bunches  of  flowers  ;  sprang  sud- 
denly out  at  them  from  behind  pillars  and  posts ; 
and  ran  after  them  down  the  walks  and  among 
the  flower  beds.  In  short,  a  much  younger  man 
than  Uncle  Tom  could  hardly  have  been  fuller 
of  life  and  sprightliness ;  and  a  much  funnier 
man  could  hardly  have  made  the  hours  much 
fuller  of  mirth  and  enjoyment.  His  ecjual  could 
not  have  been  easily  produced,  the  whole  coun- 
try round. 

They  were  sitting  on  the  piazza  on  the  follow- 
ing evening,  and  Uncle  Tom  was  occupied 
about  some  of  his  own  matters  in  the  house. 
The  hour  was  calm  and  full  of  i)lcasurc  to  them. 
They  had  been  talking  over  the  old  time  together, 


and  living  over  again  the  old  and  hallowed  re- 
miniscences. It  was  after  sunset  some  time,  and 
the  air  held  a  solemn  and  almost  sacred  stillness. 
Presently  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Uncle  Tom's  suggestion  again. 

'■  Why  should  he  wish  to  get  me  married,  I 
wonder  ?"  asked  Bella,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Or  my  father,  me  ?"  added  Kate. 

"  These  parents  and  these  uncles,"  said  Bella, 
"  after  all,  do  not  know  as  much  what's  for  our 
good  as  they  might.  They  imagine  that  i^if  we 
comply  with  their  whims,  or  gratify  their  plea- 
sures, we  have  done  what  is  for  our  best  inter- 
ests.  Now,  /  don't  fall  in  with  that  idea  exactly." 

"  Nor  I,  Bella,"  answered  Kate.  "  Just  to  think 
of  my  father's  liking  that  Fred  James,  and  of 
trvingto  make  me  like  him  because  he  does! 
Why,  it's  nonsense !" 

■  Wont  you  give  me  a  description  of  him, 
Kate  V  asked  Bella. 

"  Well,"  replied  Kate  ;  "  he  is  about  twenty- 
two  ;  has  dark  eyes — " 

"  Kate,  Kate  !"  exclaimed  Bella,  interrupting 
her,  "  who's  that  coming  up  the  avenue '!" 

Her  companion  turned  quickly  to  see,  and  at 
once  answered : 

"  It's  Fred  James  himself  f 

The  rich  color  flew  to  the  face  of  Bella,  and 
both  were,  for  a  moment,  overwhelmed  with  sur- 
prise, Kate  more  particularly  with  chagrin. 

The  young  man  advanced  toward  them  at  a 
somewhat  rapid  pace,  and  at  once  made  hij  most 
obsequious  acknowledgements  to  Miss  Kate. 
He  assured  her  that  she  had  been  quite  shrewd 
in  thus  giving  him  the  slip,  and  added  that  his 
pertinacity  certainly  deserved  the  character  of  a 
well-defined  compliment. 

Kate  could  but  poorly  conceal  the  chagrin  and 
impatience  that  moved  her;  yet  she  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  unex- 
pected visitor  as  best  she  might,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  him  to  her  friend  Bella. 

Mr.  Frederick  James  sat  with  the  young  ladies 
that  evening,  during  the  greater  part  of  which, 
they  were  entertained  abundantly  by  Uncle 
Tom,  who,  for  some  reason  or  another,  had 
grown  unaccountably  facetious.  He  twitted 
them  with  not  having  beaux  ;  chucked  them  re- 
peatedly under  their  chins,  and  called  them  old 
maids ;  and  otherwise  invented  pleasant  diver- 
sions for  their  and  his  own  amusement.  And  at 
length  he  hnn-ied  off  to  his  own  apartment, 
shouting  and  laughing  in  the  greatest  glee. 
Bella  could  not  help  laughing  heartily  herself  at 
this  new  expression  of  his  delight,  and  wonder- 
ed what  could  have  got  into  her  uncle's  head  to 
make  him  so  consummately  "  funny." 

Next  day  Mr.  James  called  again.  He  found 
another  young  gentleman  there  before  him.  It 
was  Mr.  Spalding,  one  of  Uncle  Tom's  favorite 
suitors  for  the  hand  of  his  niece. 

Mr.  John  Spalding  was  a  person  of  passably 
good  looks,  though  presenting  nothing  in  parti- 
cular to  strike  the  common  observer.  Uncle 
Tom  knew  his  father  to  be  moderately  rich,  and 
knew  the  young  man  himself  to  be  of  a  sterling 
character.  And  Uncle  Tom's  sagacity  had  not, 
in  this  respect,  failed  him  either. 

He  dressed  well,  and  always  in  good  taste. 
Tliat  was  a  good  deal  of  a  point.  His  eyes  were 
blue,  not  very  large,  and  alive  with  considerable 
expression.  His  features  were  good,  not  at  all 
incongrnous  with  each  other,  and  on  the  whole, 
rather  prepossessing. 

Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Spalding  immediately  be- 
came acquainted.  Mr.  Spalding  said  he  was 
very  glad  to  see  Mr.  James.  And  Mr.  James 
reciprocated  the  compliment  in  almost  the  same 
words.  It  seemed  an  uncommonly  fortunate 
meeting. 

Bella  made  a  proposition  for  a  ramble  in  the 
woods,  not  less  tlian  a  half  mile  away.  Kate 
looked  anxiou-ly  at  her,  as  if  she  thougiit  slie 
must  have  some  design  in  getting  away  from 
Uncle  Tom's  pleasant  mansion  and  grounds. 
And  the  gentlemen,  of  course,  both  felt  bound 
to  fall  in  with  the  proposition,  although  Mr. 
Spalding,  at  least,  would  have  been  much  better 
satisfied  to  stay  at  home  in  the  company  of  Miss 
Bella. 

Bella  did  not  fancy  Mr  Spalding  ;  and  Kate 
thought  quite  as  much  of  Mr.  James.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  coincidence  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  two  young  ladies  should  so  pertinaciously  be 
waited  upon  by  two  gentlemen,  to  whom  they 
were  so  perfectly  indifferent. 

However,  the  walk  into  the  woods  was  agreed 
to  on  all  sides,  and  the  parties  set  out.  There 
was  considerable  constraint  between  them,  if  not 
downright  stiftness.    Bella  would  have  preferred 
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not  to  walk  by  the  sid-i  of  Mr.  Spaldinp;,  but  aho 
could  not  seek  the  company  of  Mr.  James.  And 
v/ith   Kate,  the   situation  of  matters  was  very 

similar. 

'riicy  walked  a  lonjj  distance  in  the  woods, 
aud  came  to  the  lake.  It  was  a  beautiful  sur- 
face of  water,  set  in  the  rujjged  emerald  of 
frowning  and  wooded  liills. 

Mr  Spalding  proposed  to  the  ladies — speak- 
ing particularly  to  Bella — to  take  the  boat  for  a 
row.  Bella  declined,  speaking  as  mui;h  for  her- 
self as  for  any  one. 

Mr  James  asked  Miss  Kate— no  one  heard 
him,  as  it  turned  out, — to  say  whether  i./ie  should 
like  a  sail.  She  replied  that  she  certainly  should 
not.  She  was  afraid  of  the  water;  and  she 
turned  her  head  away  to  give  the  story  a  decent 
character — that  of  seriousness. 

It  could  not  have  been  more  than  three  min- 
utes afterwards,  when  Mr.  James  invited  Bella 
to  go  on  the  boat  wiih  Mm. 

Bella  accepted,  and  laughed  !  So  they  took 
their  seats  in  the  little  skiif,  and  shot  out  in  a 
jiffy  upon  the  bosom  of  the  little  lake. 

Mr.  Spalding's  face  burned  hotly.  He  had 
but  little  to  say  to  Kate,  while  the  other  two 
were  out  on  their  excursion.  There  was  a 
strange  gleam  in  his  eye,  and  a  troubled  tortur- 
ing of  his  lips,  and  an  excited  movement  of  his 
person.  He  addressed  Kate  only  the  most  gene- 
ral remarks,  to  which  her  replies  seemed  to  him 
quite  as  general  and  meaningless. 

The  excursion  occupied,  perhaps,  a  half  hour. 
All  this  time,  Mr.  Spalding  was  in  a  state  of 
boiling  over.  Yet  he  dared  say  nothing  of  it ; 
and  this  only  made  him  boil  up  the  more.  He 
needed  some  safety-valve  for  his  surplus  gather- 
ings of  passion  and  chagrin. 

The  boat  struck  the  shore,  and  Mr.  James 
leaped  nimbly  out  and  handed  Miss  Bella  to  the 
land.  Fastening  the  craft,  he  walked  by  her 
side  up  the  bank,  and  they  both  reached  their 
companions  again. 

■■  O,  we  have  had  such  a  delightful  sail !"  in- 
stantly exclaimed  Bella. 

The  eyes  of  the  two  young  gentlemen  met, 
and  wandered,  and  met  again.  They  were  flash- 
ing with  fire.  Mr.  Spalding  frowned  a  thunder- 
cloud sort  of  a  frown  ;  and  Mr.  James  tried  to 
throw  about  the  phenomenon  a  gush  of  sunlight 
from  one  of  liis  smiles.     But  it  was  of  no  use. 

Tliey  wandered  awhile  in  the  groves,  and  at 
length  thought  of  return.  This  time,  however, 
Mr.  J;\mcs  had  changed  places  with  Mr.  Spald- 
ing. Reaching  the  gate,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
the  latter  took  his  leave,  and  left  Mr.  James  to 
do  the  entire  acts  of  gallantry. 

It  was  early  evening  again.  Mr.  James  sat 
in  his  room  at  the  village  hotel,  quietly  luxuri- 
ating over  his  cigar,  when  he  heard  rapid  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs.  Bi-fore  he  had  time  to  give 
himself  so  much  as  a  thought  of  the  matter, 
there  came  a  loud  knock  upon  his  door,  and  he 
called  out,  "  Come  in." 

The  door  opened.  Mr.  Spalding  entered,  and 
stood  before  him. 

" Have  a  chair,  sir?"  said  Fied. 
"  No ;  I  will  stand,"  curtly  replied  the  other, 
looking  drawn  daggers  and  loaded  pistols  at  him. 
Mr.  James  only  waited  for  him  to  propose  the 
business  on  which  he  had  come. 

"  I  have  called   on  you  for  an  explanation, 
sir !"  said  Mr.  Spalding,  in  a  half  piratical  tone. 
"  An  explanation  ?     Of  what,  1  pray  ;'  asked 
Fred  James,  trying  to  wrinkle  out  a  good-na- 
tured smile,  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  could 

not  do. 

"  You  understand  me  very  well,  sir,"  persisted 

Spalding. 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,"  rejoined  James. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  You  insulted  me 
— yes,  insulted  me  to-day,  by«Aing  Miss  Wilson 
to  sail  with  you  !" 

"  How  is  that !     I  do  not  see — " 

"  You  heard  her  refuse  me ;  and  for  you  to  ask 
her  after  that,  was  certainly  an  insult.  I  can 
call  it  nothing  less.  Here  is  my  card,  sir.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  again  !"  and  wish  these  words, 
in  an  ungovernable  frenzy,  he  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  slamming  the  door  violcnt'y  after  him. 

Mr.  James — poor  fellow  ! — hardly  knew  what 
to  do.  He  sat  a  long  while  alone  thinking  about 
it.  And  while  he  still  sat  in  his  chair,  the  door 
was  again  opened,  and  a  note  thrown  in  by  the 
landlotd,  who  said  that  a  stranger  stood  on  the 
stairs. 

Mr.  James  rose  from  his  seat,  and  went  to  the 
door.  A  gentleman  presented  himself,  who  an- 
nounced that  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  note  in 
question.  He  was  accordingly  invited  in ;  an 
act  of  politeness,  however,  wWth  h«  dsclinsd. 


"  You  will  understand  the  note  on  reading  it," 
said  he,  as  he  turned  away. 

Mr.  Frederick  James  forthwith  proceeded  to 
read  the  production,  his  face  blushing  with  hot 
blood,  and  hi>  whole  frame  growing  excited.  It 
was  a  \cry  polite  invitation  to  fight  a  duel!  and 
he  was  admonished  to  name  his  weapons  and  the 
time  and  place  at  once. 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  he  went  down  into 
the  bar-room,  and  stood  in  the  door.  A  young 
man  chanced  to  walk  along  that  way,  whom  he 
at  once  accosted.  He  made  all  ncce^sary  expla- 
nations to  him  for  having  so  boldly  addressed 
him,  pleading  that  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  in 
the  vicinity,  and  was  constrained  to  make  a  con- 
fidant of  the  first  person  he  might  meet.  And 
he  took  the  young  man  at  once  into  his  own 
room,  and  explained  to  him  the  whole  affair, 
asking  him  further  if  he  would  consent  to  act  as 
his  second  in  the  emergency.  He  replied  that 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  so ;  aud  after  a 
lengthened  consultation,  agreed  to  call  again  on 
Mr.  James  on  the  morrow. 

Mr.  James,  of  course,  did  not  know  the  name 
of  his  second,  and  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  ask 
it.  If  he  had  asked,  however,  he  would,  without 
doubt,  have  been  informed  that  it  was  Mr.  Car- 
rington,  the  son  of  worthy  Squire  Carrington, 
whose  name  stood  third,  as  it  chanced,  on  Uncle 
Tom's  list  of  Bella's  beaux. 

Forthwith  Mr.  Carrington  hastened  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Upton,  and  found  the 
girls  seated,  as  usual,  together  on  the  piazza, 
talking  over  their  usual  matters,  in  which  none 
certainly  could  be  more  deeply  interested  than 
they.  Carrington  was  a  young  fellow,  much 
more  after  Bella's  heart  than  Spalding,  for  he 
was  magnanimous,  noble,  and  above  petty  jeal- 
ousy.    He  resembled  a  true  man  in  her  esteem. 

"  Now,  Bell,"  said  he,  "  I've  got  news  for  you." 

She  looked  up  to  him.  and  inquired  what  it 
could  be. 

"  Mr  James  and  Mr.  Spalding  are  going  to 
tight  a  duel !" 

"A  duel !  A  duel!"  exclaimed  both  ;;irls  at 
once,  in  the  utmost  affright. 

"  Yes  ;  you  must  keep  the  story  close.  Mr. 
James  stopped  me  as  I  passed  the  hotel,  told  me 
the  whole  story,  and  requested  mc  to  act  as  his 
friend  in  the  matter,  for  he  averred  that  he  wns 
a  stranger  in  the  place,  and  knew  not  how  to 
apply  otherwise  for  assistance  and  counsel ;"  and 
forthwith  he  narrated  to  them  the  story  of  the 
unforeseen  and  unfortunate  trouble  between  the 
two  young  men. 

The  matter  excited  them  so  much  that,  in  the 
coDfu-iion  of  their  senses  for  the  moment,  they 
at  once  made  a  startling  confession  to  Mr.  Car- 
rington.   It  came  just  in  time  to  operate  to  a 

good  end. 

Bella  assured  him  that  the  duel  must  be 
stopped  at  once ;  that  she  would  not  be  the 
cause  of  a  quarrel  between  them,  and  that  she 
cared  not  a  tig  for  Mr.  Spalding,  while  she  was 
very  much  interested  in  Mr.  James ! 

And  Kate  retorted,  looking  all  the  time  at 
Bella,  half  excitedly  and  half  sorrowfully,  that 
she  didn't  care  a  straw  for  Mr.  James,  but  con- 
fessed that  she  was  deeply  interested  in  Mr. 
Spalding! 

The  two  girls  stared  at  each  other  in  surprise. 
They  had  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
suitors,  but  they  had  only  effected  a  change. 

Mr.  Cariington  brought  the  two  young  men 
together  again,  at  the  hotel,  and  frankly  laid  be- 
fore them  the  state  of  matters  at  the  mansion  of 
old  Uncle  Tom.  At  first  they  were  mutually 
surprised,  then  mutual  explanations  and  apolo- 
gies were  proffered,  and  finally,  they  laughed 
heartily  over  the  misunderstanding  that  had  led 
to  such  a  happy  understanding,  after  all,  an.d 
thanked  their  lucky  stars,  that  the  denouement 
was  so  aarly  brought  about. 

Summer  had  hardly  withered  into  fall,  when 
Uncle  Tom's  mansion  became  a  scene  of  merri- 
ment, such  as  he  had  always  longed  to  behold. 
It  was  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  Mr. 
James  and  Bella  Wilson.  Not  very  long  after, 
was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Spalding  and 
Kate.  And  to  this  day,  Bella,  as  she  rallies 
Kate,  will  tell  her  that,  for  the  life  of  her,  she 
does  not  see  what  it  was  that  she  disliked  in  her 
husband ;  and  Kate  will  always  retort,  that  she 
can't  see,  either,  what  it  was  that  Bella  couldn't 
like  in  her  husband.  Probably  the  diffesrenee 
will  never  be  healed.  It  is  something  on  which 
they  must  always  agree  to  disagree.  Uncle  Tom 
says  that,  for  his  part,  he  is  satisfied  with  Bella's 
husband;  and,  of  course,  he  can  but  poorly  un- 
derstand why  everybody  else  should  not  be  as 
well  satisfied  as  himself 
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Hail :  glorious  iirt !  whose  magic  fingers 

Rear  fabrics  tiiat  can  ne'er  decay  ; 
How  o'er  thy  hues  the  fon<t  eye  lingers, 

And  turns  with  ead  regret  away  1 
i'or  genius  weaves  a  robe  of  beaut/, 

And  hangs  it  over  every  scene  ; 
And  ever  faithful  to  its  dut}'. 

Scans  nature  with  a  vision  keen- 
Triumphant  art  I  dark  clouds  may  gather 

In  legions  round  thy  laurelled  head. 
And  tempests  dire,  and  wintry  weather. 

Seek  to  impede  thy  onward  tread  ; 
But  the  bright  sunbeams  shining  o'er  th««, 

Will  drive  those  gloomy  clouds  away  ; 
And  blooming  lies  the  path  before  thee, 

Like  England's  fields  in  flowery  Ma^ . 

Bright  are  the  works  of  artists  shining, 

Starlikc  upon  the  walls  of  fame  ; 
And  glory,  too,  is  busy  twining. 

New  wreaths  to  defk  each  honored  name ! 
Raphael  and  West,  Salvator  Rosa, 

And  gifted  Reubens — Claude  Loraine, 
Murillo,  too,  of  Saragossa, 

\A'ho  rests  upon  the  breast  of  Spaiu  : 

Aud  Allston,  Elliot,  Cole  and  Powers, 

And  (Jreenough,  of  Columbia's  land  ; 
And  thou,  too,  Kingl  bright  bo  the  flowers 

Wreathed  round  thy  brow  by  beauty's  hand  I 
The  tields  of  art  lie  green  before  thee, 

And  friendship  bids  thee  onward  hie  ; 
The  sun  of  hope  is  smiling  o'er  thee. 

Thy  name  shall  shine  in  memory's  sky  '. 
V.  S.  S!iip  Preble,  May,  18.02. 

<      ^w^     » 

MIRBIED  MEN. 

So  good  was  he,  that  I  now  take  an  opportu- 
nity of  milking  a  confession  which  I  often  had 
upon  my  lips,  but  have  hesitated  to  make  from 
the  fear  of  drawing  upon  myself  the  hatred  of 
every  married  woman.  But  now  I  will  run  the 
risk;  so  now  for  it:  sometime  or  other  people 
must  unburden  their  hearts.  1  confess,  then, 
that  I  nevLi'  have  found  a  man  more  captivating 
than  when  he  is  married  A  man  i.s  never  so 
handsome,  never  so  perfect,  in  my  eyes,  as  when 
he  it-  married ;  as  when  he  is  a  iuialjand,  and  the 
father  of  a  family  ;  supporting  in  liis  manly  arms 
wife  and  children,  and  ihe  wliole  domestic  circle, 
which,  in  his  first  entrance  into  the  marriage 
state,  closes  around  him,  and  constitutes  a  part 
ofhis  home  and  his  world.  He  is  not  merely 
ennobled  by  this  position,  but  he  ij  actually 
beautified  by  it.  Then  he  appears  to  me  as  the 
crown  of  creation,  and  it  is  only  such  a  man  as 
this  who  is  dangerous  to  me,  and  with  whom  I 
am  inclined  to  fall  in  love.  But  then  propriety 
forbids  it.  And  Moses  aud  all  Eui'opeiJn  legis- 
lators declare  it  to  be  sinful,  and  ail  married 
women  would  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  to  stone 
me.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  prevent  the  thing. 
Itfe  so,  and  it  cannot  bs  otherwise;  aud  my 
only  hope  of  appeasing  those  who  are  excited 
against  me,  is  in  my  further  confession  that  no 
love  affects  me  so  pleasantly :  the  contempla- 
tion of  no  happiness  makes  me  go  happy  as  that 
between  married  people.  It  is  amazing  to  my- 
self, because,  it  seems  to  me  that  I,  living  un- 
married, or  matchles-i,  have  with  that  happiness 
little  to  do ;  but  it  always  was  so. — MUs  tiremer. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
INVOCATION. 


BY  T.  H.  INOILLS. 

0,  genial  spring,  we  all  are  waiting 

tor  thee!  why  tarriest  thou  so  long? 
We  watch  for  th*e  along  the  hill-top, 

We  wait  to  list  thy  early  song. 
Come  forth,  and  with  thy  hand  of  lightness 

Take  from  the  earth  the  snowy  shroud 
That  rests  upon  its  lovely  bosom. 

As  on  the  mountain  rests  the  cloud. 

Array  it  in  those  glowing  garments, 

AATiich  it  was  whilom  wont  to  wear; 
And  crown  it  with  the  wreaths  of  roses, 

And  deck  it  with  the  leaflets  fair. 
"  The  maiden  is  not  dead,  but  sleepcth  !" 

Come  thou,  and  wake  her  from  that  sleep  ; 
We  sadly  mourn  thy  lengthened  absence. 

Thou  comest  not — we  watch  and  weep. 

But  yet  we  will  not  be  impatient. 

For  well  we  know  that  thou  art  near ; 
We  know  thou  wilt  come  o'er  the  mountains. 

And  that  at  length  thou  wilt  be  here. 
Soon  shall  we  hear  thy  voice  of  gladness. 

Soon  will  thy  warm  breath  f  m  our  cheek ; 
The  earth  shall  waken  from  its  slumber, 

Re-animated  nature  speak. 
Ludlow,  Vt.,  May,  1852. 

<    ^  ■  ^   * 

The  housekeeper  of  a  wealthy  and  benevolent 
citizen,  recommending  a  system  of  more  econ 
omy  in  household  matters,  gave  him  a  list  of 
superfluous  attendants.  The  gentleman,  aft^r 
reading  it.  said  :  "  It  is  true  I  can  dispense  with 
these  people,  but  have  you  asked  them  if  they 
can  do  without  mef" 


TCRKIsH    LABORERS. 

A  correspondent  of  tlie  National  Intelligencer 
writes  from  Constantinople  : 

'■  The  teaiing  down  of  a  portion  of  the  bridge 
from  Uulatu  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  ccrtai  i   repairs  thereto,  which  have 
been  in  progress  for  some  d.iys  pa^t,  have  given 
me  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  woik  is 
done  in  this  country,     I  expected  to  see  laziness 
in  its  peifection.  and  am  not  disappointed.    Sev- 
eral  hui>dred  workmen  are  engaged  upon  this 
extraordinary  jol).     The  bridge  is  constructed  of 
wood,  and  a  very  creditable  piace  of  work  it  is — 
quite  as  good  as  most  bridges  of  the  kind,  built, 
I  believe,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  Sul- 
tan, Abdul  Meschid,  by  native  workmen  ;  but  I 
have   forgotten   my  iufoi-mation  on  that  point. 
It  is  a  remarkable  si-.ht,  this  tearing  down  and 
putting  up  of  the  bridge  by  men  in  turbans  and 
loose  breeches — worth  sitting  down  on  the  pile 
of  lumber  nearihe  tollhouse  to  enjoy  foran  hour 
or  so.     There  is   a  gang  not  fur  oti"  engaged  in 
)mlling  some  large  beams  from  the  water.    A 
small  windlass  would  pull  the  whole  raft  up  in 
ten  minutes,  but  they  work   by  hand  in  prefer- 
ence, or  because  their  ancestors  did  it.     Twenty 
able-bodied  men  are  doing  the  labor  which  could 
be  done  in  half  the  time  by  two,  with  proper  ma- 
chinery.    See  thim  tug  at  tliat  beam  !     Not  ore 
putting  a  fourth  of  his  weight  on  the  rope.     It 
moves  two  inches,  after  a  tremendous  amount  of 
yelling  and  tugging,  and  an  incessant  confusion 
of  tongues.     Tnere  seems  to  be  no  master,  unless 
the  sleepy  fVllow  sitting  on   the  bridge,  with  a 
chibouk  in  his  mouth,  be  the  master,  of  which 
there  is  no  evidence.     Another  lit  of  tugging  and 
yelling   ensues ;  all  hands  now  give  up  work, 
aud  betake  themselves  to  their  respective  pipes 
— the  ch.ittering  of  voices  never  fldgging  for  a 
single  moment,  except   when   momentarily  ar- 
rested by  the  chibouk.     The  smoking   lasts  a 
good   deal   longer  than   the   other  part  of  the 
work ;  but  it  is  ovi^r  at  length,   and  they  go  nt 
the  beam  again   with   renewed  energy,     fiach 
man  tugs  on  his  own  re--j>onsibility,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  exertions  of  the  otiiers,  and  only 
at  such  long  intervals  as  suit  his  peculiar  views 
of  the  subject.     By  accident  a  general  pull  takes 
place,  in  the  course  of  time  ;  and  the  beam  comes 
up  two  inches  further.     All  hands  are  again  ex- 
hausfcd,  and  find,  by  referer.ee  to  the  sun,  that 
it  is  the  hour  of  prayer;  so  to  prayer  they  go — 
first,  however,  carefully  making  their  ablutions. 
It  is  a  picturesque  and  impre.-sive  sight,  after  all, 
to  see  these  rude  barbarians,  in  the  midst  of  the 
busy  turmoil  of  life,  cast  off  all  thought  of  world- 
ly  affairs,   and   bow  down  their  heads  towards 
Mecca,  the  sacred   city  of  their  I'rophet.     Ab- 
sorbed in  devotion,  they  seem  unconscious  of  all 
the  petty  cares  of  humanity,  and,  for  the  time  at 
least,  are  elevated  aliovc  the  mere  animal  man. 
Even   Christians   might   profit  by  their  earnest 
sincerity.     Unmoved  by  the  prejudices  of  other 
races ;  regardless  of  the  busy  world  around  them  ; 
forgetting  that   there   is   aught  upon  cartli  to 
claim  a  moment's  time,  save  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  they  give  their  whole  being  to  the  worship 
of  God   and  the  i'rophet.     At  last  the  prayers 
arc  ended,  and  no.v  the  toils  of  the  -world  com- 
mence again.     But  first  a  general  smoke  is  ne- 
cessary  to   refresh   the  system  foe  another  tug. 
The  chibouks  being  emptied  in  due  time,  a  lew 
skirmishing  attempts  are  made  at  the  log  again 
— mere  individual  trials  of  strength.     The  whole 
gang  finally  prep.ire  to  begin  work  in  earnest ; 
but  just  as  you  imagine  ttiey  are  going  to  run 
the  log  out  of  the  water  witn  a  general  rush,  a 
casual  remark,  dropped  in  conversation,  arouses 
the  attention  of  the   whole  party.     This  has  to 
be   discussed   is   all  its  bearings,  controverted, 
illustrated  by  anecdotes,  sustained  and  repeated, 
till  the  subject  is  suiiiciently  exhausted  for  the 
present;  and  thjn  the  ropes  are  stretched,  the 
shouting  commences,  and  the  beam,  after  many 
backslides,  is  fairly  landed  on  terra  tirma.     Yvxi 
feel  a  sense   of  relief,   an  inward  thankfulness, 
when  this  victory  of  human  force  over  inert  mat- 
ter has  been  achieved ;  and,  leaving  the  turbaned 
gang   to    smoke  the  pipe  of  triumph,  aud  talk 
over  the  struggle  past  and  prepare  for  the  strug- 
gle to  come,  walk  on  in  search  of  further  novel- 
ti'.s.     All  the  workmen,   those   who   witld  the 
adze,  the  hatchet,  and  saw,  the  master  mechanics 
us  well  as  the  common  laborers,  are  so  much  like 
our  friends  of  the  beam,  in  their  various  branches 
of  industry,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  call  your 
attention   to   tliem ;  and   we  leave   them  now, 
chatting,  smoking  and  praying,  in  the  hope  that, 
by  the  threats  aud  promises  of  His  Highness 
Abdul  Meschid,   and  the   spiritual   aid   of  the 
i'rophet,  tue  bridge  will  be  completed  some  time 
during  the  present  month — or  century." 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  FADED  Vt'REATH. 

BT  £U£N   C.   auimtTB. 

Ah^  yes,  the  wreath  is  faded  now. 

The  rich  green  leaves,  and  roses  bright ; 
The  garland  fair,  that  decked  my  brow 

Upon  that  festive  night. 
I  saw  them  bloom,  that  summer  mom. 

And  plucked  them  ere  the  even-tide ; 
My  hopes  were  like  thoae  roses  born. 

And  like  the  ro^es  died. 

But  still  I  keep  my  faded  wreath, 

Although  the  flowers  no  more  may  bloom  ; 
Yet  even  in  the  arms  of  death 

They  yield  a  sweet  perfume. 
Aud  thus  my  faded  visions  throw 

A  gentle  fragr.ance  round  my  heart ; 
That  while  I  Unger  here  below. 

Will  never  more  depart. 
Eamdm,  N.'J.,  May,  1852 
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BURNING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  THKATKE. 

On  Thursday  morninjr,  the  22d  ult.,  the  large 
and  spari'  ns  building,  known  as  the  National 
Theatre,  Boston,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
So  destructive  was  the  devouring  element,  that, 
nothing,  save  the  iron  safe  of  the  establishment, 
was  saved  from  entire  destruction.  The  fire 
broke  out  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  spread  with  frightful  rapidity,  un- 
til the  whole  of  the  imraenso  structure  was  con- 
sumed. The  wardrobe  belonging  to  the  theatre, 
which  was  very  extensive,  and  the  sceneries  and 
properties,  which  were  enough  for  three  theatres, 
very  valuable  and  of  a  superior  quality,  were  an 
entire  loss,  with  some  trifling  exceptions.  There 
was  no  insurance.  The  National  Theatre  was 
120  by  75  feet,  exclusive  of  the  saloons,  which 
were  in  an  adjoining  building,  20  by  60  feet,  on 
Traverse  street,  and  communicating  with  the 
lobbies.  The  leading  architectural  features  were 
Doric.  The  roof  was  covered  with  slate  and 
zinc,  and  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  lantc  rn  1 2 
feet  in  diameter  and  18  feet  high.  The  exterior 
walls  were  covered  with  cement,  in  imitation  of 
granite.  The  interior  was  elegantly  ornamented, 
and  comprised  a  pit  with  500  seats,  three  tiers  of 
boxes  with  an  aggregate  of  1005  seats,  and  a 
gallery  with  200  seats.  The  loss  is  a  great  one, 
and  is  estimated  at  $100,000.  It  was  a  peculiarly 
disastrous  conflagration,  for  by  it  art  and  litera- 
ture have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  The 
scenery  of  the  establishment  alone  was  wortli 
$40,000.  The  library,  of  which  there  were  over 
two  thousand  printed  and  some  five  hundred 
volumes  in  manuscript,  was  rare  and  costly; 
while  the  stock  of  music  was  the  richest  and 
largest  in  our  city. 

The  building  was  owned  by  William  D.  So- 
hier,  Esq.,  into  whose  hands  it  had  recently 
passed ;  who  paid  for  it  the  sum  of  $40,000. — 
Strange,  and  equally  unfortunate,  there  was  but 
an  insurance  of  86000  on  the  whole  theatre  and 
contents.  Of  this,  S.3000  is  at  the  State  Mutual, 
and  $3000  at  the  Norwich  office,  Ct.  Messrs. 
Wright,  Fenno  &  Bird,  the  lessees,  did  not  own 
all  the  properties.  Their  loss  is  $15,000,  on 
which  there  is  not  a  cent's  insurance.  They  lose 
everything.  The  actors,  worthy  gentlemen,  are 
all  losers  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  some  as 
high,  we  arc  told,  as  $300.  The  reflection  of  the 
flames  gave  to  the  whole  city  the  light  of  day. 
It  was  most  intense  and  beautifal,  and  lit  the 
entire  sky  from  horizon  to  horizon.  The  National 
was  a  popular  theatre,  and  its  destruction  is  a 
public  calamity. 


DlNNEtt    OF    TUF.    AMB 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
A  FEW  MORE  LEFT. 

BT  JOHN  BC6SEI.. 

•'  A  few  more  left  I"  saj  s  Razor  Strops, 
The  mau  whose  tongue  but  seldom  stops ; 
A  lesson  here  is  plainly  taught, 
That  is  with  much  instruction  fraught. 

"  A  few  more  left,''  is  Ueaven's  decree, 
For  sterling  worth  and  industry  ; 
And  such,  of  many  comforts  reft, 
M'iU  always  find  "  a  few  more  left." 

Should  man  most  sore  oppression  see, 
With  loss  of  friends,  and  penury  ; 
Yet  not  of  hopes  and  efforts  reft, 
He  always  finds  '■  a  few  more  left." 

Should  foes  against  the  ju.»t  combine, 
And  friends  forsiake,  and  health  decline  J 
Yet  such,  of  Jesus  ne'er  bereft, 
Find  many  joys  and  comforts  left. 

But  what  is  left  for  him,  whose  time 
Hath  all  been  spent  in  sloth  and  crime? 
0,  nought  can  want  of  worth  atone, 
"  The  few  left ''  are  forever  gone  I 
Louis,  Mo.,  May,  1862. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  EFFENDI  AND  DOCTOR. 

BY    ALFRED    D.   STEEN,  M.  D. 

Besides  the  fatigue,  the  constant  exposure  to 
the  most  malignant  and  fatal  disorders,  the  wear 
and  tear  both  of  body  and  mind,  in  the  arduous 
practice  of  a  medical  man,  liable  and  accustomed 
to  be  hurried  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night  to 
scenes  of  harrowing  excitement  and  anguish, 
in  the  Orient,  the  physii'ian  may  occasionally 
reckon  on  the  list,  the  risk  of  his  own  head  by 
the  sweep  of  a  Turkish  scimetar,  or  the  no  less 
certain  death  by  the  fatal  bow  string. 

During  my  sejour  in  this  land  of  romance,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  an  incident  to  the  point,  which 
I  propose  here  to  relate. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  on  intimate 
terms  with  a  certain  doctor,  in  Constantinoijle, 
who,  with  his  amiable  and  accomplished  wife, 
and  their  young  family,  formed  a  delightful  do- 
mestic circle.  The  doctor  being  successful  and 
proportionately  eminent,  was  greatly  sought,  in 
extreme  cases,  by  Turks  of  distinction,  which, 
in  many  instances,  led  to  his  lady  obtaining  an 
enfree  to  those  delicious  harems,  the  very  name 
of  which,  to  a  Christian,  is  fraught  with  ideas  of 
beauty,  luxury  and  bliss. 

To  the  affability  of  this  lady,  I  am  indebted 
for  much  interesting  information  respecting  these 
domestic  Edcns,  and  the  angels  who  happily 
sport  amongst  the  birds  and  flowers  within  the 
sacred  enclosure,  revelling  in  the  joyous  gush  of 
youth  and  innocence,  unclouded  by  visions  of 
an  anxious  future. 

Of  this  anon.     I  must  return  to  the  doctor. 

From  his  happy  fireside,  one  evening, — on 
which,  as  usual,  I  happened  to  be  there,  enjoy- 
ing the  sweets  of  social  conversation — ray  friend 
was  summoned  by  a  private  courier  to  mount 
and  ride,  as  if  for  life  or  death,  to  the  counli-y 
seat  of  a  rich  Turkish  Effendi,  situate  at  a  hard 
day's  journey  from  the  metropolis. 

In  hot  haste  he  travelled,  and  was  received  by 
the  Etl'enUi  with  the  greatest  politeness.  The 
greeting  over,  tlie  Turk,  with  a  solemn  air,  thus 
laconically  addressed  the  physician : 

"  One  of  my  wives  is  sick— very  sick.  She  is 
my  especial  favorite  —my  best  beloved.  No 
price  which  3'ou  may  desire  shall  be  deemed  too 
high  a  remuneration  for  her  restoration  to  health  ; 
but  you  must  make  her  well.  I  am  informed 
that  you  are  esteemed  the  foremost  of  the  most 
skilful  doctors  in  the  city  of  Constantinople; 
nevertheless,  if  you  do  not  cure  her,  never  again 
shall  your  eyes  behold  those  dear  to  your  heart. 
I  have  spoken,  act  accordingly !" 

My  friend,  it  may  well  bo  imagined,  must  have 
felt  himself  in  a  most  serious  dilemma,  but  hap- 
pily his  courage  did  not  forsake  him,  and  he 
contrived,  as  much  as  possible,  to  conceal  the 
dreadful  emotions  called  up  by  the  prospect  be- 
fore him,  in  case  of  failure. 

Making  a  few  general  inquiries  respecting  the 
patient,  he  was  conducted  by  the  Effendi  himself 
to  the  door  of  the  harem,  and  presently  a  female 
slave  appeared,  to  describe,  as  best  she  might, 
the  condition  and  ailments  of  her  mistress. 
Having  listened  attentively  to  these  details,  the 
doctor  expressed  his  desire  and  readiness  to  see 
the  patient. 

To  this  request  the  Effendi,  with  fury  flashing 


from  his  eyes,  mingled  with  astonishment, 
replied  • 

"  Frank,  are  you  a  madman,  to  make  such  a 
request?  Never,  never  can  this  be;  but  in  this 
extremity  will  I  permit  an  extraordinary  avor: 
you  shall  feel  her  pulse.  More  than  this  is 
impossible !" 

Accordingly,  being  blind-folded,  the  doctor 
was  conducted  through  several  apartments  to 
that  iu  which  the  invalid  was  to  be  found.  Here 
the  bandages  being  removed  from  his  eyes,  he 
beheld  the  recumbent  form  of  the  thickly  veiled 
and  so  dearly  prized  one  reclining  on  a  magniS- 
cent  couch. 

A  fairy  hand,  still  more  delicately  proportion- 
ed from  sickness,  was  languidly  extended.  It 
was  not  gloved,  but  covertd  with  a  gauze;  the 
arm,  also,  was  encased  with  richly  embroidered 
stuff,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  the  wrist  was 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  "  Infidel,"  whose 
very  life  seemed  to  hang  on  the  accuracy  of  his 
calculations  on  the  feeble  vibrations,  which  the 
tip  of  his  fore  finger  sought,  with  the  tremor  of 
anxiety,  to  note. 

No  heed  took  he  of  the  diamond  lustre  that 
lighted  up  the  veiled  obscurity,  telling,  it  might 
have  been,  a  tale  of  love's  extromest  passion,  the 
power  and  enthusiasm  of  the  deepest,  purest 
conjugal  affection ;  no  heed,  save  to  assist  his 
divination ;  but  his  dubious  augury,  from  the 
imperfect,  scanty  data,  was  of  ominous  fore- 
boding. 

To  the  Effendi  he  urged  with  the  boUlne.-s  of 
despair,  the  impossibility  for  him  to  prescribe 
effectually,  without  being  allowed  to  see  the  face 
and  tongue  of  his  patient,  in  order  to  learn  the 
symptoms  of  her  disease,  but  it  was  in  vain. 

Stubbornly  the  Turk  persisted  in  his  refusal, 
and  with  unmistakable  sternness  he  cut  him 
short,  faying : 

"  You  shall  cure  my  wife  within  six  days,  or 
lose  your  head  !' 

This  was  explicit,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  the  doctor  but  to  dissemble  his  fears,  do  his 
best,  and  hope  that  if  he  could  gain  time,  his  in- 
genuity might  devise  some  plan  of  extrication 
from  his  perilous  situation,  for  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  his  imperious  host  would  carry  his 
threat  into  execution.  In  his  own  house  he  was 
supreme. 

My  friend,  therefore,  at  once  administered 
some  simple  restorative,  to  recruit  the  evident 
exhaustion  of  the  patient,  and  followed  this  by 
stimulants,  which,  by  the  morning,  had  produced 
a  promising  effect. 

The  doctor  then  confidently  pronounced  to 
the  hopeful  man  that  were  he  but  in  possession 
of  certain  drugs,  which  could  be  obtained  from 
hij  friend  in  Constantinople  (meaning  myself;, 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  his 
being  able  to  effect  a  speedy  and  certain  cure, 
but  that,  in  his  absence,  I  alone  could  supply  the 
indispensable  medicament. 

To  this  end,  a  courier  was  despatched  to  me 
with  a  letter,  requiring  the  desired  drugs  with- 
out delay.  This  letter  had  to  be  written  in 
French,  and  submitted  to  the  jirivate  dragoman 
of  the  Effendi  for  inspection,  ere  it  was  permit- 
ted to  be  sent  off;  but  amongst  the  many  lan- 
guages which  this  man  understood  sufficiently  to 
speak  fluently,  the  Latin  was  not  included. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  fortunate  circumstance, 
the  doctor  introduced  a  few  words  in  Latin,  in- 
forming me  that  his  life  depended  upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  city  within  six  days,  and  that  he  did 
not  want  anything  sent  back,  but  an  excuse, 
which  might  enable  him  to  come  in  propria 
persona. 

The  courier  returned  in  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time,  but  he  brought  no  medicnie. 

I  wrote  to  him,  in  French,  that  i  had  not  a 
particle  of  it  remaining,  but  that  if  he  could  not 
leave  the  sick  chamber  to  come  home,  he  might 
send  to  a  small  island  (which  I  indicated)  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  the  roots  might  be  fouLd 
from  which  the  medicine  was  extracted.  That 
I  had  not  time  to  seek  to  procure  any,  having, 
on  the  instant,  to  hurry  off  to  Smyrna;  to  this 
I  subjoined  in  Latin,  "  J  will  waich  ilie  islai.d." 

Meanwhile  the  patient's  health  fluctuated,  and 
from  the  scanty  means  afforded  the  doctor  to 
judge,  it  was  but  groping  in  the  dark,  and  he  felt 
that  his  life  and  /;  rs  hung  by  a  very  slight  tenure. 

Slaves  were  continually  employed  in  search- 
ing the  island  for  the  roots,  which  were  deemed 
so  efficacious,  but  in  vain  their  untiring  exer- 
tions,— the  right  kind,  of  course,  could  not  be 
found.  Still  the  doctor  preserved  his  courage, 
and  reiterated  his  faith  in  the  vainly  sought 
nostrvm,  whilst  by  his  confident  demeanor  and 
the  oft  repeated  assertion,  '•  Whilst  there  is  life, 


there  is  hope,"  he  greatly  gained  on  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Mussulman. 

The  fifth  morning  had  arrived ;  and  with  a 
picked  crew  of  trusty  Franks,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
I  was  in  ambush,  watching  the  island,not  doubt- 
ing that  the  doctor  would  obtain  permission,  un- 
der an  escort,  to  visit  the  place,  and  determined 
to  carry  him  off  from  his  guards  vi  et  armis. 

"  Your  term  draws  to  a  close,"  said  the  Effen- 
di. "  What  think  you  of  the  result  V  and  he 
bent  a  searching  look  on  the  undaunted  phy- 
sician. 

"It  rests  but  with  yourself  Speak  the  word, 
and  ere  to  morrow's  sun  shall  set,  I  will  myself 
perform  the  journey  to  the  city,  and  bring  back 
the  life-giving  drug,  which  is  all  your  wife  needs 
to  assure  her  recovery  to  health  and  happiness." 

There  was  life  or  death  depending  on  the 
speaker's  command  of  countenance  ;  a  quivering 
muscle,  a  faltering  tone,  an  embarrassed  air,  and 
that  instant  would  have  been  the  doctor's  last. 

Bravely  he  stood  the  trial ;  the  crisis  passed 
happily  by.  Susjiieion  vanished  from  the  mind 
of  him  who  held  the  power  of  doom  instant  and 
annihilating.  Hope  sprang  from  the  physician's 
seeming  confidence  in  the  precious  nostrum,  and 
the  Effendi  spoke : 

'•Depart  then,  O  man  of  science!  Return 
quickly;  save  my  wife,  and  learn  the  gratitude 
of  a  Turk." 

Whilst  the  doctor  was  flying  to  the  embrace  of 
those  dear  ones  whom  he  had  so  long  dreaded 
he  should  never  again  behold,  we  were  suffering 
the  pangs  of  suspense  and  anxiety  for  his  fate, 
when  the  hours  of  the  last  appointed  day  were 
passing  away,  and  still  he  came  not  to  the  little 
island.  We  had,  from  our  ambush,  seen  the 
slaves  diligently  searching  after  roots,  and  had 
anticipated  that  their  want  of  success  would 
serve  for  an  ample  excuse  for  the  doctor  to 
come  in  person,  and  we  bad  arranged  our  plans 
to  secure  his  escape,  although  under  surveillance, 
which  we  expected  to  be  the  case. 

At  length,  all  hope  of  this  was  at  an  end,  and 
with  vigorous  strokes,  we  pulled  with  the  energy 
of  anxiety  in  the  homeward  direction  of  the 
great  city.  Never  did  I  skim  the  bright  waters 
that  border  the  most  enchanting  scenery  in  the 
world — the  approach  to  the  far-famed  Constan- 
tinople— with  such  insersibility  to  the  beauties 
of  the  magnificent  landscape.  But  dread  fore- 
bodings for  the  issue  of  my  friend's  call  to  the 
Effendi's,  and  visions  of  the  wretchedness  await- 
ing his  wife  and  family  in  case  of  the  worst, 
dulled  my  eyes,  whilst  my  bosom  swelled  with 
deep  emotion. 

Joy,  joy  awaited  us.  Our  friend  had  reached 
his  home  ere,  wii;h  faltering  step,  I  approached 
his  door.  How  thankful  I  was  that  I  bad  been 
able  to  conceal  the  dreadful  situation  in  which 
the  doctor  had  been  placed,  from  the  fond  and 
unsuspecting  woman  who  now  hung  gratefully 
on  his  neck,  and  those  little  innocent  prattlers 
who  also,  by  happy  ignorance,  had  escaped  this 
toueh  of  sorrow. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  courier, 
who  had  acc-omp.anied  the  doctor,  returned  home 
olone ;  for,  when  once  removed  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  powerful  Effendi,  the  physician 
was  out  of  danger,  whatever  might  become  of 
tlie  fair  patient.  Anxious,  however,  for  humani- 
ty's sake,  and  moved  by  the  promptings  of  his 
own  benevolent  heart,  my  friind  sent  back  a  pre- 
scription, which,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease,  might  be  said  to  be  given 
at  random,  but  which,  to  give  it  every  chance,  he 
pronounced  to  be  an  infillihle  cure,  which  would 
render  his  further  presence  needless. 

Thus,  for  the  time,  ended  this  exciting  and 
really  alarming  affair. 

It  iLust  not  be  inferred  from  this  specimen  of 
jealous  unwiHingne.'s  to  allow  the  beautiful  suf- 
ferer to  be  gazed  on  by  an  inlidel  physician,  even 
when  life  was  in  peril,  tluit  the  absurd  idea  en- 
tertained by  many,  namely,  that  the  Turkish 
ladies  are  deprived  of  liberty,  is  correct ;  that 
they  are  like  the  eaged  birds,  jirisoners  in  gilded 
harems,  restricted  on  every  occasion,  and  lan- 
guid, wretched  victims  of  watchful  tyrants.  By 
no  means. 

Amongst  ihtir  own  sex  they  have  ample  free- 
dom allowed  them  to  exchange  visits  with  each 
other.  Nay,  even  they  are  frcily  permitt' d  to 
attend  places  of  public  amusement,  although  it 
is  with  features  protected  from  the  view  of  those 
from  whom,  from  infancy,  they  have  been  taught 
to  conceal  them. 

How  can  we  suppose,  then,  that  these  ladies, 
endowed,  as  ihs  ladies  of  o'hcr  binds,  with  iia'ive 
modesty  and  sensitive  fi.ilini<s  of  feiiiinne  deli- 


cacy, would  willingly  consent  to  break  through 
a  custom  which  to  them  is  sacred  ? 

In  all  probability,  no  compulsion  was  neces- 
sary on  the  particular  occasion,  which  has  ap- 
pt  ared  in  the  foregoing ;  and  the  invalid,  in 
truth,  would  rather  have  died  than  have  unveiled 
to  the  inspection,  that,  were  her  life  spared,  in 
consequence  of  it,  would  have  degraded  her  in 
her  own  esteem,  as  well  as  in  that  of  her  lord. 

But  admitting  that  jealousy  had  its  share  in 
the  stern  decision  of  the  loving  husband,  does 
not  that  powerful  and  baneful  passion  show  it- 
self in  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes  of  tyranny, 
restraint,  and  turveillance,  in  Christian  lands,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  1  A  descrip- 
tion of  >uch,  if  given,  as  doubtless  is  sometimes 
the  case,  by  the  welcome  professional  story-teller 
(MassaUJet)  to  the  amazed  and  attentive  listen- 
ers to  this  fascinating  harem  amusement,  would, 
I  fancy,  cause  these  pitied  captives  to  congratu- 
late themselves  on  their  own  privileged  exemp- 
tions and  happy  condition. 

Who  has  not  read  or  heard  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  Turkish  women's  apartments,  as  well  as 
their  remarkable  cleanliness  and  luxurious 
splendor  ?  and  that  even  in  time  of  public  com- 
motions, the  Emir,  the  Effendi,  the  Vizier,  or  the 
Sultan  himself,  might  be  slaughtered  on  the 
threshold  of  the  harem  ;  but  beyond  it  blood- 
thirsty rage  cannot  penetrate.  Is  it  not  also 
generally  known  that  these  ladies  are  safe  from 
intrusion  in  their  innocent  seclusion  ?  not  even 
being  liable  to  the  unexpected  entrance  of  the 
master  of  the  harem,  custom  guarding  the  fair 
inmates  and  their  visitors  from  annoying  ab- 
njptness,  by  the  general  practice  of  the  husband 
to  give  his  wives  and  favorites  notice  of  his  in- 
tended visit. 

Of  these  matters,  I  had  ample  opportunity  to 
be  informed  from  several  European  ladies,  who 
described  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Oriental 
beauties  in  glowing  terms  of  admiration. 

One  of  the  most  favorite  modes  of  passing 
the  time  in  the  harem,  said  they,  is  in  reclining 
in  the  shade  of  the  deliciomly  perfumed  trees 
and  shrubs,  amongst  birds  and  flowers,  and  lis- 
tening with  infantile  credulity  to  the  marvellous 
tales,  of  which  the  well-known  "  Arabian  Nights" 
will  convey  some  idea,  narrated  for  their  amuse- 
ment. Besides  which,  they  have  music  to  listen 
to,  and  the  dancing  of  their  slaves  to  witness  ; 
for  they  smile  in  disdain  at  the  idea  of  them- 
selves toiling  through  the  giddy  mazes  of  the 
dance,  or  the  fatiguing  exercise  of  waltzing. 
Then  nothing  can  exceed  the  fondness  and  de- 
light with  which  they  caress  their  children,  or 
the  love  they  bear  to  their  husbands.  Nor  aro 
the  beauty  and  richness  of  their  dresses,  the 
cushions,  the  j-3wclry,  etc.,  by  any  means  exag- 
gerated ;  for  the  Turks  are  indeed  magnificent  in 
regard  to  such  domestic  expenditure. 

Some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  incident  re- 
corded in  this  chapter,  and  it  was  beginning  to 
be  little  more  thought  of,  when  a  courier  arrived 
at  my  friend's  house,  bearing  a  letter  from  the 
formidable  Effendi,  and  a  couple  of  camels  laden 
with  the  richest  presents,  which  the  generous 
Turk  bade  the  doctor  accept  in  token  of  grati- 
tude for  the  cure  of  his  precious  favorite,  who, 
he  said,  had  become  completely  restored  to 
health  and  beauty. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  Effendi  stated  that  he 
forgave  the  doctor  for  his  breach  of  faith  in  not 
returnirg,  in  consideration  of  his  skill  and  suc- 
cess ;  and  concluded  by  requesting  the  doctor  to 
accept  the  office  of  family  physician  with  a  very 
handsome  income. 

This  honor,  however,  the  doctor  declined  re- 
spectfully, saying,  to  us.  that  having  once  extri- 
cated his  head  from  the  lion's  jaws,  he  would 
take  care  not  to  repeat  the  dangerous  experi- 
ment '■  Amo  I'oro  si— qucsto  e  vcro,  Ma  la  mia 
pelle  bramo  a  salvar." 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
QlJATORZ.4IiV. 

BT  KENNETH    SlXC^Altt. 

Full  oft  unbidden  conies  the  saddening  thought 

Of  one  beloved,  lor^  numbered  with  the  dead; 
Until  the  scene,  so  joyou.-i  late,  is  fraught 

With  bitter  memories  of  the  years  long  fled  ; 
Kre  time's  sure  bard  so  i^ricvous  change  bad  wrought. 

Kre  death's  unerring  dart  was  nigh  us  sped. 
And  to  our  cheerful  hou.sehold  sorrow  brought. 

Stern  conscience  speaketh  then  with  louder  tonA, 
E'en  though  her  voice  we  may  unwilling  hear, 

And  tells  us  of  the  evil  deeds  we  *ve  done ; 
Each  hasty  speech  recalls  ;  or  word  severe. 

Once  harshly  spoken  to  that  loved  one ; 
Alas  1  in  vain  our  tears  repentant  flow, 

For  she  is  lost  to  earth  forever  now. 
Bntunto^r,  Ml..  .1f«y,  ISJ'i. 
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[VTrltttn  for  Gkason's  Pictorial.] 
OUR  BABV. 

BY  CONRAD  8-   KT8ER. 

Our  baby  came  in  the  moniinR, 

With  the  golden  blush  of  dawn, 
When  the  bright  sun  wa-s  adorning 

The  upland  and  the  lawn. 
No  precious  gems  came  witli  hiui, 

But  the  gems  on  the  crystal  snow, 
And  the  angel  bands  that  hoverud  dim 

Around  his  couch  below. 

The  moon  had  scarcely  gone  to  its  rest, 

Or  the  silver  stars  to  their  far-off  spheres, 
When  our  baby  was  born— the  sweet  and  blest, 

And  he  seems  too  good  for  tliis  vale  of  tears. 
No  gems  of  summer  hung  sweetly  fair 

On  the  trees,  the  shrubs,  or  tlie  gentle  rose  ; 
Nor  no  sound  disturbed  the  quivering  air, 

But  all  was  a  calm  and  sweet  repose. 

Our  baby  was  born,  and  he  seems  as  pure 

As  the  frozen  gems  of  the  crystal  lake 
When  the  still  night  doth  frost  allure, 

On  mountain,  o'er  moor,  o'er  glen  and  brake. 
The  snow  is  not  purer,  Iiis  eyes  are  as  bright 

As  genis  on  the  brow  of  a  knighted  queen, 
Or  the  lordly  sun  in  its  noonday  flight. 

Or  the  stars  at  night  with  their  beautiful  sheen. 

His  brow  is  entwined  with  a  wreath  of  joy, 

Has  a  stamp  of  God's  grace  in  the  hue  of  youth ; 
May  he  seek  the  good  without  the  alloy, 

And  forever  bloom  fair  in  the  garden  of  truth. 
Tes,baby,  though  thou  came  not  with  the  rose  and  the  vine, 

The  beautiful  daisy,  and  violet  bo  sweet, 
Yet  fondly  our  hearts  in  affection  will  twine, 

And  each  golden  moment  will  pass  away  fleet. 
LockpoTt,  N.  r.,  iHay,  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  NEAT   WIFE, 

— AND — 

THE   CARELESS  HUSBAND. 
A   SKETCH. 

BY    MRS.   M.   E.   ROBINSON. 

Mrs.  James  Smith  was  an  active,  industri- 
ous, bustling  little  woman,  with  the  organ  of 
order  largely  developed.  She  was  a  peifect 
pattern  of  neatness,  and  nothing  within  the  pale 
of  her  auihority  was  long  allowed  to  remain  out 
of  place.  Every  chair,  lounge  and  footstool  re- 
tained the  same  position  they  had  occupied  for 
a  wonderful  length  of  time,  while  each  book  and 
fancy  article  upon  the  marble-top  tables,  instead 
of  being  mixed  together  in  elegant  confusion, 
werecarefully  sejarated,  and  placed  at  measured 
distances  from  each  other.  It  was  surprising 
how  she  ever  managed  to  put  the  same  number 
and  fullness  of  folds  into  each  curtain.  But  so 
it  was.  The  drapery  was  arranged  with  the 
most  studied  precision,  and  to  displace  it  in  the 
least,  or  imprint  a  finger  mark  upon  the  shining 
panes  of  glass,  was  sufficient  to  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  Mrs.  Smith. 

We  do  not  think  this  was  affectation  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Smith,  but  owing  merely  to  the 
nicety  of  her  organization.  Were  she  comfort- 
ably ensconced  in  an  easy  chair,  and  her  lap  filled 
with  work,  it  was  not  possible  for  her  to  remain 
quiet  and  sec  a  solitary  thread  lying  upon  her 
nicely  swept  carpet.  No;  the  work  was  laid 
aside,  and  the  offending  thread  immediately  con- 
signed to  the  fire. 

The  appearance  of  a  visitor  who  was  lacking 
in  this  desirable  "  bump,"  was  sure  to  make  the 
lady  nervous.  Why  could  he  not  seat  himself 
properly,  instead  of  drawing  the  chair  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  then  tipping  back,  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  its  demolishmenf? 
Sure  enough,  say  we.  And  why  couldn't  he 
look  at  books,  if  he  wished,  and  then  replace 
them,  without  disturbing  everything  in  their  vi- 
cinity^— throwing  them  down  at  angles,  and  as 
likely  as  any  way,  exactly  on  the  top  of  some 
choice  and  frail  bijou.  It  was  certainly  a  great 
annoyance,  and  had  she  not  been  gifted  with  a 
large  share  of  patience,  she  would  have  been 
afflicted  with  "  nervousness,"  a  great  part  of  the 
time. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  oppositcs  in  char- 
acter, disposition  and  habits  are  brought  to- 
gether. It  was  so  in  this  case.  Mr.  Smith  was 
something  of  a  literary  character,  and  unfortu- 
nately possessed  but  very  little  of  his  wife's 
method  and  system.  We  say  unfortunate,  be- 
cause it  is  obvious  that  it  must,  at  times,  have 
been  a  cause  of  difficulty,  and  called  for  forbear- 
ance on  both  sides.  He  could  never  be  con- 
vinced that  it  made  any  essential  difference 
whether  bis  hat  was  loft  upon  the  tree,  a  chair, 
or  a  table  ;  in  his  estimation  it  amounted  to  the 


same  thing,  provided  he  could  find  it  when 
wanted,  which  last  was  not  always  the  case,  as 
his  "  better  half"  look  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
depositing  it  in  unheard  of  places,  in  order  to 
cure  him  of  his  "  abominable  carelessness."  Mr. 
Smith's  little  study,  situated  in  the  third  story, 
was  the  only  room  in  the  house  where  he  felt 
perfectl  ot  home.  There  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
scatter  i.  ^ks,  papers  and  manuscripts  about  the 
floor,  nor  ^  'c  in  a  while  to  divert  himself  by 
smoking  a  cigar  while  reading  the  evening 
papers. 

But  even  this  room  did  not  entirely  escape 
the  renovating  hand  of  Mrs.  Smith.  As  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  against  the  disarrangement 
of  his  papers,  the  husband  usually  locked  the 
door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  when  he 
went  out  for  any  length  of  time.  But  this  did 
not  prevent  his  wife  from  occasionally  taking 
advantage  of  his  temporary  absence  to  "dust  up 
a  little." 

Bu  I       ething  must  be  done.     The  room 

was  getting  terrible  dirty,  and  owing  to  the  un- 
ceasing vigilance  of  Mr.  Smith,  neither  broom 
nor  brush  had  performed  its  office  for  a  long 
time.  Things  were  growing  desperate,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  experienced  a  greater  degree  of  nervous- 
ness, every  time  she  thought  of  the  subject. 
After  much  deliberation,  she  concluded  that  as 
fair  means  would  not  work,  she  would  try 
stratagem. 

Mr.  Smith  sat  before  a  large  table,  endeavor- 
ing to  concentrate  his  wandering  thoughts  sufli- 
ciently  to  put  them  upon  paper.  The  door 
opened,  and  his  wife  entered ;  she  looked  around 
with  a  troubled  air,  and  then  took  a  seat  by  his 
side. 

"  Husband  T' 

"  Well." 

"  It's  a  beautiful  day,  my  dear.  Don't  you 
want  to  walk  ?"  atked  Mr.  Smhh,  coaxingly. 

"  I  am  very  busy  just  now  ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
go,  I  will  accompany  you,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  about,  pray  '.  I  see  nothing  but  sev- 
eral unwritten  sheets  of  paper.  Where  are  the 
results  of  your  morning's  work  V  resumed  the 
latter,  somewhat  ironically. 

"  My  thoughts  are  rather  laggard  this  morn- 
ing, I  confess ;  but  the  results  are  safer  in  my 
brain  than  they  would  be  on  the  table,  especially 
if  you  remained  long  in  this  vicinity,"  was  the 
laughing  rejoinder.  "  But  I  am  ready  to  walk 
with  you  any  time." 

"  Why,  bless  me  !  You  don't  suppose  that  I 
can  leave  the  house  at  this  early  hour,  do  you? 
I've  got  the  furniture  in  all  the  lower  rooms  to 
arrange  yet.  Men  don't  realize  the  cares  of 
housekeeping." 

"  But  how  can  you  arrange  the  furniture,  El- 
len, when  to  my  knowledge  i',  is  never  disar- 
ranged V  queried  the  husband.  "  I  don't  see 
what  you  find  to  busy  yourself  about?" 

"  Don't  bring  up  the  old  subject,  husband. 
At  any  rate,  I  never  yet  found  myself  destitute 
of  work." 

"  It's  a  great  mystery  to  me  why  women  who 
have  no  family  but  themselves  and  hu>bands, 
find  so  little  time  to  read  and  improve  their 
minds,"  pursued  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  thoughtful 
air. 

"  It  don't  surprise  me  in  the  least.  Men  are 
no  judges  ;  they  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 
I  heard  a  gentleman — and  it  wouldn't  require  a 
vast  deal  of  penetration  to  discover  that  the  re- 
mark originated  with  one  of  the  masculine  gen- 
der— observe,  a  few  days  since,  that  all  women 
had  to  do,  was  to  prepare  a  little  food,  lay  the 
table,  and  wash  dishes  three  times  a  day.  That 
is  a  fair  sample  of  their  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  same  gentleman  has  a  wife  and  fam- 
ily. I  only  wish  that  for  a  fortnight  he  could 
take  his  wife's  place,  and  have  one  child  cross 
and  screaming  for  cake,  another  with  the 
whooping  cough  pulling  him  one  way,  and  a 
third,  just  teething,  endeavoring  to  force  him  in 
a  contrary  direction.  Don't  you  think  it  would 
have  a  good  effect  ? '  asked  the  lady,  energetically. 

"You  are  too  hardhearted,  my  dear;  you 
cannot  surely  wish  such  a  dreadful  calamity  to 
befall  a  defenceless  man.  I  can't  think  what  he 
would  do  in  such  a  case,  I'm  sure." 

'But  I  can." 

"  What  ;" 

'■  Shake  them  all  severely,  and  send  them  to 
bed  to  cry  it  out,"  added  Mrs.  Smith,  with  a 
smile.  "But  we  are  wandering  from  the  sub- 
ject. Do  you  think  you  will  go  out !  I  would 
like  to  have  you  do  me  an  errand  down  town." 

"  I  believe  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me  awhile, 
wife,"  observed   her  husband,  abruptly,  with  a 


significant  look.    "  But  you  know  1  can't  trust 
you  a  moment  alone  inside  this  room." 

Mrs.  Smith  saw  that  her  plan  had  failed. 

"  Well,  to  own  the  truth,  I  do  want  to  put 
things  to  rights  a  little." 

"  To  wrongs,  you  mean,  my  dear,"  added  Mr. 
Smith. 

"  I'll  promise  not  to  do  any  mischief,  and  be 
just  as  expeditious  as  possible.  What  a  shock- 
ing looking  place  this  is,  to  be  sure." 

''  I  don't  see  anything  out  of  the  way.  Be- 
sides I  have  just  put  my  papers  in  order,  and 
would  rather"  they  would  remain  undisturbed." 

'Just  put  them  in  order!  How  provoking 
you  are,  Mr.  Smith.  Did  ever  any  one  see  a 
worse-looking  place  !  Here  are  two  old  coats, 
one  dirty  smoking  cap,  two  pairs  of  worn  out 
slippers,  two  boot-jacks,  four  empty  ink  bottles, 
any  quantity  of  pieces  of  filthy  cigars,  Webster's 
Dictionary,  five  volumes  of  history  and  other 
books  on  the  floor,  beside  manuscripts,  paper, 
ink,  pens,  jjaper-folders,  sand-barrels,  and  wafer- 
boxes  thrown  together  topsy-turvy  on  the  table. 
Just  see  the  innumerable  bits  of  paper  on  the 
carpet;  and  as  sure  as  I'm  alive,  here  is  a  dirty 
dicky,  and  the  two  white  silk  handkerchiefs  that 
I  have  missed  so  long !" 

Mrs.  Smith  stopped,  but  it  was  only  for  want 
of  breath. 

At  that  moment,  and  before  Mr.  Smith  could 
repl}',  the  bell  rang  violently  and  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  door.  His  presence  was  desired 
upon  urgent  business,  and  snatching  his  hat — 
which  his  wife  took  care  should  be  in  readiness 
— he  hurriedly  left  the  house,  entirely  forgetting 
the  key  of  his  study. 

"  Now,"  thought  Mrs.  Smith,  "  is  my  time. 
But  I  must  make  haste,  or  he  will  return  and 
put  a  stop  to  everything." 

Calling  Hannah  from  the  kitchen,  the  two 
made  their  way  to  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Smith,  well 
provided  with  the  necessary  articles  that  were 
needed.  Windows  were  raised,  books  and  papers 
piled  together  upon  a  large  table,  and  the  coats 
and  hats,  slippers  and  boots  hastily  removed. 
In  an  unaccountable  short  space  of  time,  you 
could  not  sec  across  the  room  for  the  dust. 
Things  were  lying  around  in  dire  confusion,  and 
brooms  and  brushes  were  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion. When  the  dust  had  somewhat  subsided, 
Mrs.  Smith  directed  Hannah  to  wipe  it  from  the 
books  and  table.  In  doing  so,  she  unfortunately 
overturned  a  large  bottle  of  ink,  which,  in  its 
course,  completely  saturated  two  large  volumes 
of  history.  Frightened  at  what  she  had  done, 
she  endeavored  to  remove  several  other  articles 
near  them ;  but  the  dark  fluid  had  already  stain- 
ed her  hands,  and,  of  course,  was  instantly  com- 
municated to  the  things  in  question.  Several 
manuscripts  were  also  badly  soiled,  but  were 
still  decipherable.  Mrs.  Smith,  not  knowing 
how  valuable  the  latter  might  be,  was  much  dis- 
concerted, and  experienced  an  extraordinary 
abatement  of  zeal  in  the  cause  she  had  under- 
taken. 

It  was  no  use  "  crying  for  spilt  milk,"  how- 
ever, and  the  lady  and  her  assistant  hurriedly 
finished  operations.  A  smell  of  tire  attracted 
their  attention  to  their  grate.  Upon  examina- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  a  coal  had  snapped 
upon  the  carpet  and  burned  quite  a  large  place. 
With  a  lengthened  countenance,  Mrs.  Smith  ex- 
tinguished it,  and  placed  a  rug  over  the  spot. 
But  this  was  not  the  end  of  their  misfortunes. 
In  closing  the  windows,  Hannah  pressed  against 
the  glass  with  such  force  that  two  large  panes 
were  broken  to  atoms,  besides  cutting  her  hand 
considerably.  The  girl  bound  up  her  wounded 
fingers,  and  said  she  "guessed  the  ink  would 
dry  oft". '  Mrs.  Smith  smiled  faintly,  drew  the 
curtain  lower,  and  placed  the  soiled  volumes  out 
of  sight. 

One  thing  consoled  Mrs.  Smith  for  these  acci- 
dents. She  was  a  thoroughly  neat  woman,  and 
in  sweeping,  every  ariicle  of  furniture  was 
moved.  On  pushing  a  large  desk  from  the  wall, 
a  folded  paper,  which  slipped  from  behind,  at- 
tracted her  attention.  It  proved  to  bs  a  note 
due  that  very  day,  and  which  her  husband  could 
never  have  found.  She  thought  that  this  might 
counterbalance  the  mischief  that  had  been  done, 
and  thinking  she  would  keep  it  until  the  subject 
was  mentioned,  transferred  it  to  a  safe  place. 

Though  of  a  very  even  and  pleasant  disposi- 
tion, it  must  be  confessed  that  on  his  return,  Mr. 
Smith  did  look  somewhat  impatient,  to  use  the 
softest  term  we  can  think  of.  Upon  viewing  the 
soiled  books,  he  rebuked  not  harshly,  but  mildly 
remarked  that  he  was  "  glad  no  more  serious 
damage  had  b«en  done. "     Mrs.  Smith  was  agree- 


ably disappointed ;  she  had  expected  an  out- 
break, knowing  that  he  had  serious  cause  for 
displeasure. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  .same  day,  her  husband 
entered  the  room  where  she  was  seated,  with  the 
smallest  vestige  of  a  frown  upon  his  nsnally 
placid  face. 

"  I  have  lost  that  note  which  was  due  to-day, 
and  it  is  all  owing  to  your  moving  everything  in 
my  room,"  he  observed,  somewhat  petulantly. 
"  Where  was  it  left  f  asked  Mrs.  Smith. 
"  Upon  the  large  table." 
"I  think  you  are  mistaken, husband, for  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  kind,  upon  the  table.   But  I  found 
a  note  behind  the  desk — a  place  in  which   you 
would   not   have   thought  to  look."     And   she 
forthwith  produced  the  paper. 

•'  The  very  one  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  How  lucky  I 
You  must  know,  Ellen,  that  this  note  is  val- 
uable." 

"  Then  you  will  allow  that  some  good  has  re- 
sulted out  of  evil,"  said  Mrs.  Smiih.  smiling. 

"  Certainly,  and  I  will  also  concede  that  if  the 
room  had  not  been  '  put  to  rights,'  as  yon  term 
it,  tlie  document  might  have  remained  concealed 
for  months,"  was  the  laughing  reply.  Then  he 
added,  more  seriously,  "  I  know,  ray  dear  wife, 
that  I  often  try  your  patience  very  much. .  I 
confess  I  am  careless,  and  somewhat  disorderly 
in  my  habits.  But  to  repay  you  for  the  past,  I 
promise  to  be  more  careful  in  the  future,  and 
endeavor  to  cultivate  order  and  neatness.  To 
prove  to  you  that  I  am  serious,  I  will  try  not  to 
carry  the  tidy  off  on  my  back  once  to-morrow, 
nor  yet  an  additional  ink  spot  on  my  wristbands. 
Are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  Perfectly  so  ;  and  as  yon  have  set  the  exam- 
ple, I  suppose  I  must  also  allow  that  perhaps 
sometimes  I  am  a  little  too  particular;  or,  as  the 
saying  is,  'more  nice  than  wise.'  To  convince 
you  that  /am  sincere,  I  promise  not  to  ask  yon 
to  close  the  door,  or  put  your  dress  coat  and 
pants  upon  a  chair,  instead  of  the  floor,  more 
than  five  times  in  the  course  of  a  week.  Are 
you  satisfied  7"  asked  Mrs.  Smith,  with  a  serio- 
comic air. 

After  an  assent,  and  a  hearty  laugh  on  both 
sides,  the  happy  pair  adjourned  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  ever  after  were  more  lenient  towards 
each  other's  peculiarities. 

We  would  that  all  difficulties  might  be  thns 
amicably  adjusted. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  SECRET. 

BT  CHARLES  LEIAM)  POBTZB. 

Painter  I  would  you  striye  to  mak* 

Life  upon  the  canvass  speak  ; 
Thought  enthroned  upon  the  brow, 

Pulses  counting  through  the  cheek  ? 
Wonld  you  make  the  leartet  quiver 

By  the  magic  of  your  art ; 
Or  stir  a  ripple  on  the  river  ? 

Painter  I  you  must  touch  the  heart! 

Poet  '■  with  the  burning  soul, 

VTould  you  light  a  smile  of  joy  ? 
Would  you  cnuse  the  tear  to  roll, 

Pleasure  give,  without  alloy  ? 
Would  you  paint  the  battle-field, 

Vigor  to  the  strain  impart, 
Sound  the  trumpet,  clang  the  shield? 

Poet!  you  must  touch  th9  he&rt! 

Man  of  God  1  of  mi.-^sion  high. 

Leading  souls  from  earth  to  heaveo, 
There  to  dwell  above  the  sky. 

Or  to  outer  darkness  driven  ; 
Weigh  the  value  of  a  soul. 

Homeward  send  the  conscience  dart; 
Point  them  to  the  blissful  goal — 

Preacher!  you  must  touch  the  heart  I 
Amherst  CoUrge,  Mass.,  Miy  1852. 

JET,  AND  JET  OHNAMBKTd. 

It  would  excite  surprise  in  the  minds  of  many 
a  lady  adorned  with  what  are  known  as  ''jet  or- 
naments," were  she  told  that  she  is  wearing  only 
a  species  of  coal,  and  that  the  sparkling  material 
made  by  the  hand  of  the  artistic  workman  into  a 
"  thing  of  bcanty. "  once  formed  the  branch  of  a 
stately  tree,  whereon  the  birds  of  the  air  rested 
and  under  which  the  beasts  of  the  fields  reposed  ; 
yet  geologists  assure  us  such  is  really  the  fact. 
They  describe  it  as  a  variety  of  coal  which  oc- 
curs sometimes  in  elongated  uniform  masses, 
and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  branches,  with  a 
woody  structure.  It  is,  in  its  natural  state,  soft 
and  brittle,  of  a  velvet  black  color,  and  lustrous. 
It  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Saxony,  and 
also  in  Prussian  amber  mines  in  detached  frag- 
ments, and,  being  exceedingly  resinous,  the 
coarser  kinds  are  there  used  for  fuel,  burning 
with  a  greenish  flame,  and  a  strong  bituminous 
smell,  leaving  an  ash,  al.'O  of  a  greenish  color. 
Jet  is  likewise  found  in  England,  on  the  York- 
shirii  coast. — Art  Journal. 
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MONKEYS  AND  ORGAN  GRINDERS. 

With  the  return  of  warm  weather,  a  horde  of  monkeys  and 
organ  grinders  are  annually  let  loose  upon  our  citizens.  We  have 
often  wondered  where  they  came  from,  and  whither  they  went. 
Their  place  of  rendezvous  we  have  at  length  discovered.  A  lofty 
building  in  Orange  street,  evidently  designed  by  the  builder  as  the 
abode  of  comfort  and  elegance,  has  been  for  some  period  in  the 
complete  occupancy  of  these  creatures.  The  threshold  crossed 
the  organs  of  sense,  sight  and  hear- 
ing—the fumes,  the  filth,  the  screech- 
es— leave  no  douht  of  the  character 
of  the  place.  Each  apartment  forms 
the  abode  of  both  men  and  monkeys  ; 
and  it  would  require  no  great  stretch 
of  imagination  in  the  visitor,  to  sup- 
pose some  of  the  inmates  representa- 
tives of  those  interior  African  tribes 
who  are  said  to  possess  tails.  In  the 
lower  rooms,  Jacko  was  generally  re- 
stricted in  his  perambulations  by  a 
short  chain  ;  but  in  the  attic  and  up- 
per apai-tments,  where  the  monkey 
tribe  greatly  predominated  over  the 
genus  homo,  the  animals  occupied  box- 
es about  a  foot  square,  having  aper- 
tures for  ventilation,  and  to  admit 
food,  and  were  bereft  of  companion- 
ship. In  other  cases  the  monkeys 
are  made  to  occupy  small  closets, 
partitioned  off  into  small  compart- 
ments. 

In  one  room  thus  occupied,  in  part, 
were  three  bedsteads,  overspread  with 
tattered  and  filthy  quilts,  whereupon 
slept,  at  night,  six  or  nine  individuals 
of  both  sexes.  Adjoining  was  an 
apartment  where,  among  swinging 
cobwebs  and  the  sooty  accumulation 
of  a  decade  of  years,  was  to  be  seen 
the  whole  apparatus  of  street  music 
— managers,  monkeys  and  organs — 
for  the  weather  was  unproi)itious  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  fine  arts.  Our 
sudden  entrance  taking  them  by  sur- 
prise, a  group  of  men  around  a  table 
pushed  from  sight  the  cards  with 
which  they  were  playing,  and  curi- 
ously eyed  the  visitors.  One  of  them 
then  proceeded  to  show  a  favorite 
monkey,  which  he  said  was  worth 
"  tree  hundred  tollar."  The  ordinary 
price  ranges  from  520  to  S50.  Close 
by  the  card-players,  an  aged  couple, 
with  haggard  visages,  were  graceless- 
ly  stretched  out,  faces  upward,  over  a 
heap  of  hand  organs  and  boxes — 
heavily  slumbering. 

During  the  interview  which  ensued, 
various  information  was  elicited.  The 
receipts  of  organ  players  are  now 
small  compared  with  former  years, 
on  account  of  the  great  competition 
in  the  business — but  it  is  not  unusual 
for  the  vagrants  to  make  a  dollar,  or 
even  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  The 
monkeys  are  imported,  but  their  con- 
stitutions are  unable  to  bear  up  un- 
der the  rigors  of  winter  in  these  high 
latitudes,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
spend  the  most  inclement  part  of  the 
season  in  the  Southern  States.  There 
are  at  present  but  few  monkeys  in 
the  city,  in  consequence  of  this  tem- 
porary absence.  The  cold  weather 
has  the  eflFect  to  induce  rheumatic 
pains,  cramp  in  the  stomach,  diar- 
rhoea, etc.,  attended  with  loss  of  flesh.  The  city  does  not  hold  out 
so  great  inducements  to  itinerant  organists  as  the  country — the 
former  being  far  less  liberal  in  its  patronage. 

Monkeys  are  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  the  nature  of  their  food. 
The  hand  organs  are  generally  owned  by  the   performers,  and  are 
manufactured  abroad.     There  are  instances  in  which  they  are  the 
property  of  some  capitalist  included  in  the  fraternity,  who  hires 
them  out  for  a  certain  per  centageof  the  profits.     The  performers 
are  chiefly  from  Italy;  and  though,  in  the  instance  here    referred 
to,  living  together  in  considerable  numbers,  associated  rather  from 
instinct  than  interest.     As  the  monkey-musical 
season  will  recur  with  the  recommencement  of 
warm  weather,  and   the   consequent  return  of 
the  monkeys  from  their  Southern   tour,   the 
pecuniary  result  is  looked  forward   to  with  no 
ordinary  interest. — Jomnal  of  Vommtrce. 


STATISTICS  OF  MCSCVLAR  POWER. 

Man  has  the  power  of  imitating  almost  every  motion  but  that 
of  flight.  To  efl^ect  these,  he  has,  in  maturity  and  health,  sixty 
bones  in  his  head,  sixty  in  his  thighs  and  legs,  sixty-two  m  his 
arms  and  hands,  and  sixty-seven  in  his  trunk.  He  has  also  434 
muscles.  His  heart  makes  sixty  four  pulsations  in  a  minute  ;  and 
therefore  3840  in  an  hour,  92,160  in  a  day.  There  are  also  three 
complete  circulations  of  his  blood  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour. 


AN    AI.I.KGORICAL    RRPEEBENTATION    OF    THE    KOSE    AND    THE    LILT 


As  to  the  comparative  speed  of  animated  beings,  and  of  impelled 
bodies,  it  may  be  remarked  that  size  and  construction  seem  to 
have  little  influence,  nor  has  comparative  strength,  though  one 
body  giving  any  quantity  of  motion  to  another  is  said  to  lose  so 
much  of  its  own.  The  sloth  is  by  no  means  a  small  animal,  and 
yet  it  can  travel  only  fifty  paces  in  a  day ;  a  worm  crawls  only 
five  inches  in  fifty  seconds;  but  a  lady-bird  can  fly  twenty  millions 
times  its  own  length  in  less  than  an  hour.  An  elk  can  run  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  siiven  minutes ;  an  antelope  a  mile  in  a  minute ;  the 
wild  mule  of  Tartary  has  a  speed  even  greater  than  that. — Bucks 


HASSAN  THE  WISE. 

Hassan  Ben  Omar  threw  himself  prostrate  upon  the  gjound 
outside  of  the  walls  of  Bassora,  and  tore  his  hair  with  rage.  In 
three  years  of  riot  and  luxury  he  had  dissipated  the  wealth  which 
he  had  inherited  from  Good  Omar,  his  father.  His  house,  his 
vineyard,  his  olive-yards,  were  all  gone;  and  now  he  would  be 
compelled  to  seek  employment  as  a  camel-driver,  or  beg  of  those 
who  had  feasted  sumptuously  on  his  extravagance.  He  cursed 
his  unhappy  fate,  reproached  Allah, 
blasphemed  the  prophet,  charged  his 
friends  with  ingratitude,  and  called 
loudly  upon  death  to  release  him 
from  his  misery.  His  old  servants 
approached,  and  tried  to  comfort 
him ;  but  he  drove  them  away  with 
abuse  and  blows,  and  dashed  himself 
again  upon  the  earth  For  a  long 
time  he  lay  moaning  and  weeping ;  at 
length  a  voice  sounded  in  his  ears. 
"Listen,  Hassan  Ben  Omar!  Al- 
lah intends  thee  good." 

Hassan  raised  his  head,  and  his 
eyes  rested  upon  a  venerable  dervisii, 
who  was  calmly  contemplating  his 
grief. 

"  Begone,  old  man  !"  he  cried,  "  if 
thou  canst  not  work  a  miracle  for 
my  relief" 

"  Listen  !"  replied  the  dervish  ;  "  the 
prophet  has  sent  me  to  serve  thee. 
What  wouldst  thou  have  ?" 

"  Give  me  my  possessions  again — 
my  vineyards,  my  fields  and  my 
gold!" 

"  And  what  would  it  avail  thee," 
said  the  old  man,  "if  I  were  to  do 
this  ?  When  they  were  thine,  thou 
hadst  not  the  wisdom  to  keep  them  ; 
in  three  years  thou  wouldst  be  as 
wretched  as  now.  But  attend,  Has- 
san Ben  Omar!  Reform  thy  life, 
govern  thy  passions,  moderate  thy 
desires,  hate  the  wine  cup,  labor  for 
thy  bread,  eat  only  when  tliou  art 
hungry,  and  sleep  when  thou  art 
weary !  Do  these  things  for  one 
year,  and  thou  shalt  be  monarch  of  a 
mighty  kingdom." 

A  mist  darkened  the  eyes  of  Has- 
san. When  it  was  gone,  behold,  the 
dervish  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Hassan  invoked  the  aid  of  Allah,  and 
rose  from  the  ground  with  a  light 
heart.  He  joined  a  caravan  which 
set  out  for  the  desert  the  next  day. 
He  began  to  rise  early,  and  to  labor 
with  diligence.  A  cup  of  water  and 
a  few  dates  formed  his  simple  meal ; 
and  at  night  he  lay  down  by  the  side 
of  his  camels,  and  enjoyed  sweeter 
repose  than  he  had  ever  known  be- 
fore. If  his  anger  was  excited,  or  if 
he  was  tempted  to  give  the  rein  to 
any  passion,  the  form  of  the  dervish 
seemed  to  rise  before  him  with  a  mild 
rebuke  upon  his  lips,  and  his  heart 
was  calmed.  Thus,  for  a  year,  he 
lived  a  frugal  and  patient  life — fol- 
lowing to  the  letter  the  exhortations 
of  the  dervish.  At  the  end  of  the 
time,  he  was  again  at  the  same  place 
before  the  walls  of  Bassora.  He 
prostrated  himself  upon  the  earth, 
and  cried  out,  "  Now,  Allah,  fulfil  thy 
promise."  Suddenly  he  heard  the 
same  voice  as  before  :  "  Hassan  Ben 
Omar,  thou  hast  done  well,  and  thy  reward  is  with  thee.  Behold, 
thy  kingdom  is  thyself  1 — I  have  taught  thee  to  rule  it.  Be  wise 
and  happy." 

Hassan  looked  in  vain  for  the  speaker — no  one  was  near.  He 
pondered  deeply  upon  these  things,  and  finally  resolved  to  con- 
tinue as  he  had  begun. 

Thus  he  lived  for  many  years,  gradually  becoming  more  pros- 
perous, but  firmly  retaining  his  frugal  and  industrious  habits, 
until  he  became  richer  than  the  Good  Omar,  his  father,  and  all 
men  called  him  Hassan  the  Wise. — Eastern  Tults. 


THE  LOCUSTS. 

Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  whoi 
as  an  entomologist,  has  proved  himself  infal- 
lible, as  it  were,  in  locust-ology,  states  that 
the  seventeen-year  locusts  will  appear  this 
year  in  Connecticut,  east  of  the  river,  in  i)or- 
tions  of  Tolland,  Middlesex  and  Hartford 
counties,  about  Manchester,  Glastenbury  and 
Chatham,  and  most  probably  in  a  portion 
of  Massachusetts,  north  of  these  places.  They 
will  also  appear  in  Franklin,  Bristol  and 
Hampshire  counties,  Mds.sachusctts,  and  es- 
pecially about  Fall  River.  Dr.  Smith  adds: 
"  I  have  been  unable  to  asccrtnin  whether 
they  will  appear  in  Rhode  I^^land,  but  they 
most  probably  will  in  the  neigliborhood,  es- 
pecially adjacent  to  Massachusetts,  at  Fall 
Kiver  In  lJarnsta*>le,  and  in  that  neight)Or- 
hood,  in  Massachusetts,  they  will  not  appear 
until  1855.  Tfie  grubs  or  larvie  of  these 
insects  may  no*v  be  found  in  all  ])laces  in  the 
above  districts  where  forest  or  other  hard 
wood  trees  and  shrubbery  grew  seventeen 
years  ago,  by  digging  two  or  three  feet  in  the 
ground.  Tliey  will  be  found  singly  in  their 
little  horizontal  cells,  in  a  half  torpid  s'ate.  About 
May  they  may  be  discovered  by  merely  shaving 
soil  with  a  spade,  when  their  chambers  will  be  found  completed 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  would  serve  the  cause  of 
science  if  some  one  in  those  districts  would  take  the  trouble  to 
make  these  researches,  and  also  to  w-.tch  their  first  appearance 
above  ground,  which  happens  several  days  before  any  notice  is 
attracted  to  them  ;  afjout  tlie  first  of  June." — [iidliinore  Patriot 
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THE    "RAILOR's    UBTRKVT,"    STATEN    I9L*ND,   V.Y. 

Above  we  give  a  very  fine  picture  of  the  Sa'lor's  Retreat,  on 
Statcn  Island,  Ni'W  York  liarlior.  No  more  licautit'ul  or  desiralile 
location  for  such  an  institution  f  onld  have  been  selected  than  this 
noble  spot  of  ground.  It  rises  boldly  from  the  shore,  and  the 
site  overlooks  the  entire  inner  and  outer  harbor,  and  the  whole 
island  of  Manhattan  itself;  it  is  a  mile  below  the  (iiiarantine 
ground,  and  is  liitendi-d  solely  for  sick  and  dis.ibled  seamen. 
The  engraving  gives  a  very  perfect  view  of  the  spot. 


A  MONSTER  PINE. 

I  have  worked  in  the  forest  among  this 
timber  for  several  years,  have  cut  many  hun- 
dreds of  trees,  and  seen  many  thousands,  but 
have  never  found  one  larger  than  the  one  I 
felled  on  a  stream  which  emptied  into  Jackson 
Lake,  near  the  head  of  Buskahcgan  stream,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Maine.  This  was  a  "  ])ump- 
kin  ))ine,"  its  trunk  was  as  straight  and  hand- 
somely grown  as  a  moulded  candle,  and  meas- 
ured six  feet  in  diameter  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  without  the  aid  of  spur  roots.  It  was 
about  nine  rods  in  length,  or  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  feet,  about  sixty-five  feet  of  which 
was  free  of  limbs,  and  retained  its  diameter 
remarkably  well.  1  was  employed  about  one 
hour  and  a  quarter  felling  it. 

The  afternoon  was  beautiful ;  everything 
was  calm,  and,  to  me,  the  circum.stances  were 
deeply  interesting.  After  chopping  an  hour,  or 
so,  ihe  mighty  giant,  the  growth  of  centuries, 
which  had  withstood  the  hurricane,  and  raised 
itself  in  peerless  majesty  above  all  around, 
began  to  tremble  under  the  strokes  of  a  mere 
insect,  as  I  might  appear  in  comparison  with 
it.  My  heart  palpitated  as  I  occasionally 
raised  my  C3CS  to  its  pinnacle,  to  catch  the 
first  indication  of  its  fall.  It  came  down  at 
last  with  a  crash  which  seemed  to  shake  a 
hundred  acres,  while  the  loud  echo  rang 
through  the  forest,  dying  away  among  the  dis- 
tant hills.  It  had  a  hollow  in  the  bnit  aliout  the  size  of  a  barrel, 
and  the  surface  of  tlic  stump  was  juflioiently  cajjacious  to  allow  a 
voke  of  oxen  to  s'.and  upon  it.  Jt  made  five  logs,  and  loaded 
ii  six  ox  team  three  times.  The  butt  log  was  eo  large  that  the 
stream  did  not  float  it  in  tlie  spring;  and  when  the  drive  was 
taken  down,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  behind  much  to  our 
rcgvi't  and  loss.  At  the  boom,  that  log  would  have  been  worth 
fifty  dollars — Spriiyer's  Eintst  L'fe. 
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FREDERICK   GLEASON,   Proprietor. 
MATURIN  M.  BALLOUj   Editor. 

COl^TEI^TS  OF  OUK  IMEXT  NUMBER. 

"  Forward  Four,  or  the  Duplicate  Weddingj"  a  story,  by 
Ben;  Perley  Poore. 

"  Marcelline's  Triumph,"  an  interesting  story,  by  Stl- 
VANus  Cobb,  Jr. 

"The  Traitor's  End,"  a  story,  by  Mrs.  E.  Wellmont. 

"  A  Story,"  by  Lieutenant  Murray. 

"The  Spot  where  I  was  born,"  lines,  by  Florence 
Greenleaf. 

"  The  Dead  Child,"  lines,  by  Geo.  Canning  Hill. 

"  Lines  to  a  Young  Lady  praying,"  by  II.  D.  Reynolds. 

"  Poesy,"  by  J.  Hunt,  Jr. 

"  The  Bridegroom's  Offering,"  line?,  by  D.  Hardy,  Jr. 

"  Uemembrances,"  verses,  by  Susan  II.  Blaisdell. 

*'  Memory,"  line.",  by  J.  W.  Beazell. 

"  Mother,  my  Brow  is  aching,"  by  Isabel  Ashton. 

"StanzAs,"  by  T.  II.  Inqalls. 

"  The  Light  Boat,"  lines,  by  Mrs.  M.  W.  CuRTlS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We  shall  present  a  fine  picture  of  the  Japanese  Expedi- 
tion, just  fitted  out  in  New  York,  as  it  regards  the  vessels 
of  the  fleet,  presenting  a  fine  view  of  each  one,  in  true 
nautical  style,  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Wade,  of  New  York. 

A  bird's  eye  view  of  New  York  City,  with  its  myriads  of 
dwellings,  its  public  buildings,  churches,  and  numerous 
localities. 

A  very  fine  view  of  Galveston,  Texas — a  picture  valuable 
for  its  accuracy  and  the  newness  of  the  subject. 

A  view  of  Hong  Kong,  China,  the  scene  of  the  recent 
great  and  disastrous  fire  that  occurred  in  that  country. 

The  interior  of  a  Broadway  (New  York)  Saloon,  showing 
the  style  in  which  the&e  establishments  are  managed  in 
our  sister  city. 

A  splendid  and  original  picture  of  the  State  House,  Bos- 
ton, as  it  appeared  dressed  in  all  it-*  rBj;alia,  by  Mr.  Eeals, 
the  artist  for  the  occasion  of  Kossuth's  reception  ;  also  pre- 
senting a  view  of  the  Iteception  Scene  between  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Kossuth,  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Billings. 

Also  a  superb  engraving,  covering  an  entire  page  of  the 
Pictorial,  representing  the  Line  of  the  immense  Procession 
which  welcomed  and  escorted  M.  Kossuth  to  the  old  Bay 
State — also  one  of  Mr.  Billings'^i  beat  drawings. 

A  capital  picture  of  the  National  Hotel,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  A  very  accurate!  and  perfect  scene  of  the  ''  City  of 
Magnificent  Distances." 

A  very  valuable  engraving  of  Santa  Anna,  mounted  and 
in  militaiy  costume.    A  faithful  picture. 

A  most  excellent  maritime  scene,  giving  a  fac-simile  of 
the  Steamer  Mississippi,  flag  ship  of  the  Japanese  Squad- 
ron.    Drawn  on  the  spot,  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Waffe. 

A  fine  likeness  of  Mr.  Harrington,  the  American  Ven- 
triloquist and  Necromancer,  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Rowse. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  POST. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Post  now  issue 
semi-monthly — on  the  9th  and  24th  of  each 
month,  in  time  for  the  rogular  California  mails, 
— what  is  called  "  The  California  Post,"  a  paper 
made  up  expressly  for  those  residing  in  Califor 
nia,  entirely  filled  with  reading  matter,  and 
forming  a  complete  record  of  home  matters  for 
those  in  El  Dorado.  The  price  of  this  sheet,  of 
the  mammoth  size,  is  but  six  cents.  Any  one 
having  friends  on  the  Pacific  should  not  fail  to 
secure  their  interest,  and  renew  the  recollections 
of  their  Atlantichome,  by  sending  them  the  Cali- 
fornia Post,  filled  with  news  and  miscellany. 
1  ».^  > 

YANKEE  ENTERPRISE. 

On  another  page  we  give  a  very  fine  engrav- 
ing,representing  the  late  burning  of  the  National 
Theatre,  in  this  city.  What,  save  Yankee  en- 
terprise, could  have  enabled  the  gentlemanly 
managers  of  the  National,  when  they  had  lost 
every  dress,  piece  of  scenery,  and  other  necessary 
articles  of  stage  effect,  by  a  fire  that  laid  the  no- 
ble theatre  level  with  the  ground,  to  go  on  and 
play  their  regular  bill  the  following  evening  in 
another  house?  We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mrs. 
Sinclair's  engagement  has  proved  a  profitable 
one  to  the  managers. 


Credit. — We  inadvertently  omitted  to  men- 
tion our  indebtedness  for  the  very  excellent  like- 
ness which  we  published,  week  before  last,  of 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  to  Meade  &  Brothers,  dagucrrian 
artists,  of  New  York.  This  house  have  produced 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  art  yet  exhi- 
bited in  this  country. 


The  State  House. — Mr.  Beals,  the  artist,  did 
himself  a  world  of  credit  by  the  superb  manner 
in  which  he  decorated  the  State  House,  on  the 
occasion  of  Kossuth's  reception. 


.AMERICAN  DRAMATIC  JCND  ASSOCIATION. 

We  give  our  readers,  on  page  296,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  late  Dramatic  Fund  Dinner,  which 
took  place  at  the  Astor  House,  New  York,  a  few 
days  since,  and  below  we  subjoin  an  account  of 
the  affair : 

"  The  fourth  annual  dinner  of  the  American 
Dramatic  Fund  Association  took  i)lace  at  the 
Astor  House,  New  York,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
wlien  upwards  of  one  hundred  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  the  well-supplied  tables.  Our  artist  has 
endeavored  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  brilliant 
appearance  of  the  room  on  this  interesting  oc- 
casion. At  half  past  six  o'clock,  Dodworth's 
excellent  band  gave  notice  that  all  was  in  readi- 
ness, and  the  committee  of  reception  ushered  in- 
to the  room,  the  president,  Henry  G.  Stebbins, 
Esq.,  and  the  invited  guests,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  James  Wallack,  sen..  Prof.  Mapes,  Dr.  Fran- 
cis, Dr.  Quackenboss,  James  Phalen,  lisq.,  Mr. 
Young,  of  the  Albion.  Mr.  Hiram  Fuller,  of  the 
Evening  Mirror,  Mr.  W.  E.  Burton,  Mr  A.  Bra- 
ham,  and  ex-recorder  Morris.  As  soon  as  the 
guests  were  arranged,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  and  the  general  company  was  received  by 
the  president  and  the  guests  of  the  association, 
standing.  Mr.  James  II.  Brady,  one  of  the  trus- 
tees, acted  as  vice-president,  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Chapman  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Hamblin,  two  of  the 
other  trustees,  supported  the  president.  As 
soon  as  the  clotli  was  withdr.iwn,  "  Non  nobis 
Domine "  was  sung  in  a  very  beautiful  style 
by  eight  professional  gentlemen,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  J.  W.  Condon.  After  the  regular 
toasts,  the  president,  in  a  very  happy  speech, 
presented  the  claims  of  the  Fund  and  stated  its 
present  prosperous  condition,  calling  upon  all 
to  lend  their  willing  aid  and  secure  comfort  to 
the  old  age  of  the  veteran  actor.  It  re<(uired 
$20,009  to  carry  out  the  views  and  intentions  of 
the  founders  of  this  association,  two  thirds  of 
which  had  been  obtained  on  this  anniversary, 
showing  a  more  prosperous  state  than  any  simi- 
lar institution  in  the  world,  possessing  a  clear 
inoome  of  $1600  per  year.  The  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
C.  Werayss,  then  stated  that  the  increase  of  the 
capital  of  the  fund,  during  the  year  just  ended, 
was  $3737  31  ;  that  the  income  of  the  fund  from 
members'  subscriptions  and  interest  of  invest- 
ments was$i620per  year,  and  that  they  had  add- 
ed forty  five  names  to  the  list  of  their  associates. 
Remarking  that  he  hoped  there  was  no  gentle- 
man present  so  ungallant  as  to  pause  where  the 
ladies  so  nobly  led  the  way,  he  announced  a  do- 
nation of  $100  from  Miss  Julia  Dean,  $100  from 
Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  $.^0  from  Madame 
Thdlon,  $25  from  Madame  Celeste,  $25  from 
Mr.  Fitzwilliam.  of  London,  $25  yearly  from  Mr. 
J.  Wallack,  sen.,  $25  yearly  from  a  friend  of  his 
in  London,  A.  Aneedeckne,  Esq.,  J.  Vandenhoff, 
sen ,  of  London,  $25,  G.  V.  Brooke,  $25.  Mr. 
Genin,  $50,  as  the  price  of  his  chair,  as  he  is 
known  always  to  pay  well  for  the  choice  of 
seats.  He  then  read  a  letter  from  James  G. 
Caldwell,  Esq.,  of  New  Orleans,  enclosing  $S0 
to  the  fund ;  and  also  one  from  Sol  Smith,  cov- 
ering another  $50.  An  amusing  incident  ac- 
companied the  reading  of  Mr.  Smith's  letter. 
In  compliance  with  the  secretary's  request  to 
furni.sh  a  toast  for  the  occasion,  he  had  waggish- 
ly forwarded  a  piece  of  toast  well  l)rowned,  and 
neatly  directed  "  Sot  Smith's  Toast,"  enclosing  a 
$10  note,  bearing  the  following  endorsement — 
"  Remitted  by  Sol  Smith  from  New  Orleans  to 
New  York,  to  pay  for  a  dinner  at  the  Astor 
House,  on  the  18th  of  April."  Lieut.  J.  Findley 
Schenck,  U.  S.  N.,  and  captain  of  the  steamship 
Ohio,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  pay  the  amount 
necessary  to  constitute  him  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  association  for  life,  and  presented  bis 
$50.  Mr.  Niblo's  name  was  then  announced, 
with  a  donation  of  $100,  J.  Phalen,  Esq.,  $150, 
Col.  Charles,  $50,  W.  E.  Burton,  $100,  and 
many  smaller  donations.  Mr.  .James  T.  Brady 
offered  the  next  regular  toast,  preceded  by  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  witty  speeches  we  ever 
heard.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Wallack,  Dr. 
Francis,  Mr.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Blake.  As  our 
limits  compel  us  entirely  to  omit  the  speeches 
made  at  the  dinner,  we  can  only  say  in  general 
that  they  were  enlivened  with  wit,  humor  and 
sentiment,  and  were  interspersed  with  songs  and 
glees,  giving  zest  and  spirit  to  the  occasion. 
The  harmony  and  festivity  of  the  evening  con- 
tinued until  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  when  the 
brilliant  festival  concluded." 


Sub  noSA. — A  lady  remarked  to  us  the  other 
day  that  though  we  might  print  a  kiss,  we  must 
never  publish  it. 
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Sorry. — The  Albany  Knickerbocker  tells  of 
a  young  man  who  died  in  that  city  of  disap- 
pointed ambition,  as  he  "  wanted  to  wear  high 
shirt  collars,  and  his  mother  would  n't  let  him." 


Or  CODRSB. — "  The  rich,''  said  a  Turkish  phy- 
sician, "  should  eat  when  they  are  hungry,  and 
the  poor  when  they  can  get  anything  to  eat." 


A  GROWN  UP  Wagon  ! — An  Irishman,  being 
charged  with  stealing  a  wagon,  swore  he  had  it 
ever  since  it  was  a  wheelbarrow. 


I  ^ . »  > 


Literary. — It  is  said  that  Madame  Kossuth 
has  written  a  book  on  America,  which  will  soon 
be  published. 


Mrs.  Sinclair. — This  lady's  engagement  in 
Boston  proved  highly  successful. 

1    »»m>    t 

A  New   Panorama. — Banvard   is   about   to 
produce  a  panorama  of  the  Orient. 


MONUMENT  AT   LEXINGTON. 

We  present  our  readers,  on  page  304,  a  pic- 
ture of  this  interesting  memorial.  It  stands  on 
the  green,  a  few  yards  from  the  street,  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  It  is  upon  a  spacious 
mound,  and  is  built  of  granite,  having  a  marble 
tablet  on  the  south  front  of  the  pedestal,  with 
the  following  inscription; 

'■  Sacred  to  the  liberty  and  rights  of  mankind  I  The 
freedom  and  independence  of  America — fealed  and  defend- 
ed with  the  blood  of  lier  sons  1  Tiiis  monument  is  erected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Lexington,  under  the  patronage  and 
at  tlie  expense  ot  the  commonwealtii  of  Massachusetts,  to 
tlie  memory  of  tlieir  fellow-citizens,  Vlnsij^n  Kobert  Mon- 
roe, Messrs.  .Jonas  Parker,  Samuel  iladley,  .Tonuthan  Har- 
rington, .Ir.,  Isaac  Muzzy,  Oaleb  Harringt*>n  and  John 
llrown,  of  Lexington,  and  Ashael  I'orter,  of  Woburn,  who 
fell  on  this  field,  the  first  victims  of  the  sword  of  Uritisll 
tyranny  and  oppression,  on  the  morning  of  the  ever- 
memorable  nineteenth  of  April.  A.  D.,  1775.  The  die  was 
cast  I  The  blood  of  these  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  God  and 
their  country  was  the  cement  of  the  union  of  these  States, 
then  Colonics,  and  gave  the  spring  to  the  spirit,  flriuness 
and  resolution  of  their  fellow-citizens.  They  rose  a.s  one 
man  to  revenge  their  brethren's  blood,  and  at  the  point  of 
the  sword  to  assert  and  defend  their  native  rights.  They 
nobly  dared  to  be  free  !  The  contest  wasi  long,  bloody  and 
affecting.  Itighteous  Heaven  approved  the  solemn  appeal ; 
victory  crowned  tlieir  arms,  and  the  [»ea<-e,  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  United  Stiitefe  of  America  was  their 
glorious  reward." 

The  monument  was  erected  in  1775. 


-C^-v 


*   ^.^   ► 


OCR  BUSINESS  ROOM. 

For  the  gratification  of  our  distant  readers 
and  subscribers,  we  have  employed  one  of  our 
artists  in  sketching  an  entire  view  of  our  pub- 
lishing and  business  hall,  which  may  be  found 
on  page  297.  It  will  convey  to  the  observer  a 
correct  idea  of  its  dimensions,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  fitted  up.  We  shall  be  excused, 
perhaps,  a  little  sclf-gratulation  in  the  mat- 
ter, having,  as  we  are  satisfied,  the  largest  and 
best  publishing  room  in  the  country.  Our  con- 
stantly growing  business,  however,  requires  its 
whole  extent,  and  a  smaller  compass  would 
greatly  curtail  the  necessary  conveniences  for 
issuing  our  immense  editions  of  the  Flag  and 
Pictorial.  When  our  readers  come  to  town,  let 
them  drop  in  to  our  publishing  hall,  and  take  a 
glance  for  themselves,  they  will  then  corroborate 
the  faithfulness  of  the  fine  picture  we  give  them. 


KOSSUTH  IN  BOlsTON. 

The  day  was  splendid.  The  people  turned 
out  en  masse ;  booming  cannons,  and  hearts  and 
hands  welcomed  the  Hungarian  exile  to  the  old 
Bay  State.  The  military  display  was  one  of  the 
finest  that  we  have  had  in  Boston  for  a  long 
period.  The  governor  received  the  Magyar  in 
an  appropriate  and  feeliag  speech,  to  which 
Kossuth  returned  one  of  those  brilliant  yet  easy 
responses  that  has  made  him  such  a  name  for 
eloquence.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
hearty,  or  more  whole-souled,  than  the  reception 
that  the  Bostonians  gave  to  the  illustrious  visi- 
tor. The  city  was  thronged  with  strangers  from 
abroad,  and  every  look  out  on  the  line  of  the 
procession  was  most  carefully  improved.  Next 
week  we  shall  illustrate  the  whole  affair  most 
splendidly  in  the  "  Pictorial,"  and  our  readers 
may  be  on  the  look  out  for  a  fine  number. 


— < — .*■*  ^  > 


Gleason'8  Pictorial,  for  this  week,  is  beautifully  em- 
bellished. The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sinclair  is  perfect — fully 
equal,  in  accuracy  and  artistic  excellence,  to  that  pub- 
lished last  week  of  Miss  Kimberly.  The  other  engravings 
are,  also,  in  the  best  style  of  art,  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  publisher.  The  Pictoriil, 
under  the  judicious  and  able  editorial  direction  of  Mr. 
Ballon,  aided  by  the  enterprise  and  free  expenditure  of 
Mr.  Gleason,  is  rendered  fully  equal  to  any  periodical  of 
the  kind  in  the  world. — iJus/oit  Pust. 


The  World's  Fair. — Articles  are  arriving  at 
New  York  for  the  World's  Fair.  France,  Switz- 
eiland,  and  other  countries,  are  already  repre- 
sented. The  exhibition  bids  fair  to  have  a  good 
representation  from  other  nations,  and  to  be  a 
grand  development  of  our  own  ingenuity  and 
skill  in  the  various  arts  of  life. 


Mr.  Vandenhoff. — This  gentleman,  who  is 
supporting  Mrs.  Sinclair  in  her  role  of  charac- 
ters, succeeded  in  tearing  the  character  of 
'  Claude  Melnotte'  all  to  pieces  the  other  night. 
Fie,  fie,  man  !  don't  rant  so  ! 


Ourselves. — We  shall  present,  in  a  short 
time,  a  very  perfect  view  of  the  interior  of  our 
press  room,  a  subject  that  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  those  not  familiar  with  this  style  of  machinery. 

Boston  Military. — Our  fine  military  com- 
panies (and  those  from  out  of  town,  also),  made 
a  magnificent  appearance  on  the  escort  duty  to 
Kossuth. ^  

Remember. — There  is  no  book  so  cheap  as  a 
newspaper  in  a  family. 

1     m*  m     « — 

Capital  Punishment. — Two  men  were  bung 
for  piracy,  in  Richmond,  'Va.,  the  other  day. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  Mr.  William  C.  Fisher 
to  Miss  Mary  E.  Sampson. 

I)y  liev.  Dr.  Peabody,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Esq.,  to  Miss 
Caroline  6.  Cary. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Capt.  .Jacob  Merrill,  of  Kennebunk- 
port,  Me.,  to  Miss  Hannah  Tripp. 

By  Itev  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Jotbam  T.  Moulton  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte H.  Fenno. 

By  Itev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Dennis  F.  Perkins  to  Miss  Ab- 
igail F.  Wright. 

At  Koxbury,  Mr.  IT.  Tracy  Sherman,  of  Norwich,  Ct.,  to 
Miss  Lucy  A.  Sweat. 

At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Budington,  Dr.  J.  C.  Neil- 
son  to  Miss  Abby  Tufts. 

At  Keailing,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Newton  Symonda 
to  Miss  Sarah  Kugg. 

At  Quincy,  by  Rev.  .Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Pray  to 
Miss  Maria  F.  Pope,  both  of  Weymouth. 

At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Medbury,  Mr.  S.  Thomp- 
son, of  Northbridge,  to  Miss  Sarah  L.  Uildrup. 

At  ^rorcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smalley,  Mr.  Emmons  A. 
Goddard  to  Miss  Mary  G.  Muzzy. 

At  New  Bedford,  by  liev.  Mr.  Roberts,  Almon  W.  Gris- 
wold,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  Adalaide  Perry. 

At  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Dr.  George  Nichols,  of  Northfield,  to 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Blakg,  of  Vergennes. 

At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  L.  Bacon,  D.  D.,  of  N.  Ha- 
ven, Ct.,  Everard  Peck,  Esq.,  to  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Walker. 

At  Philadelphia,  P.  Gaigc,  Esq.,  of  New  Yoik,  to  Mrs.  S. 
M.  Peyser,  formerly  of  Boston. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  James  B.  Farrell,  'iS  ;  Miss  Emetine  L. 
Lamson,  15  ;  Mr.  George  T.  Burr,  28  ;  Miss  Mary  J.  Travis, 
26  ;  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Davenport,  29  ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C, 
widow  of  Ilev  John  T.  Kirkland,  late  president  of  Har- 
vard University,  66  ;  Mr.  Nathaniel  B.  Sargent,  49 ;  Miss 
Ellen  M.  .^timpson,  27;  Mrs.  Lizzie  Clabaugh,  18;  Miss 
Mary  Jane  Hilton,  18. 

At  Roxbury,  Mr.  Allen  Brown,  formerly  of  Albany,  74. 

At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Zcphina  Paine,  36. 

At  Cambridge,  Mr.  John  Ivovell,  40. 

At  I'helsea,  Mrs.  Susan  Othemao,  82. 

At  Gallup's  Island,  .Mrs.  Margaret  Newcomb,  67. 

At  Lynn,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Stocker,  20. 

At  Andover,  Mr.  Nathaniel  A.  Prentiss,  U.  S.  N. 

At  Salem,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Silsbee,  64 ;  Mrs.  Mary  Mar- 
shall, 70;  Mrs.  Esther  Brown,  83. 

At  Winchester,  Mr.  Is;iac  Shuttuck,  74. 

At  Newbury,  Mrs.  Mary  Moulton,  73. 

At  Middleboro',  Mr.  Ichabod  Thomas,  62. 

At  West  Yarmouth,  Gorham  Lovell,  Esq.,  84. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Mr.  James  Sweetser,  40 ;  Mr.  John  N»- 
son,23;  Mt!?s  Margaret  Ilovey,  59. 

At  Sanlord,  Me  ,  Henry  Holmes,  Esq.,  68. 

At  Jersey  City,  Kev.  Edmund  D.  Barry,  D.  D.,  77. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C,  Thiddsus  Steel,  Esq. 

At  Savannah,  Ga.,  tlon.  Gideon  Barstow,  67. 

At  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  Maria,  wife  of  Henry  Nje,  Esq.,  34. 

At  Lima,  Ind.,  Mr.  Leonard  Leland,  67. 

At  Sht-ffield,  Eng.,  John  Sanderson,  Esq  ,  senior  partner 
in  the  house  of  Sanderuon,  Brothers  &  Co.,  75. 


— AND — 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerouB  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artiste,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  chara<"ter  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketche.«  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fif^h  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  Oi  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  Itcontains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  readii;g  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.     It  forma 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  origi- 
nal miscellany  it  pre.seuts,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  morality,  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  its 
combined  excellencies. 

TEEMS:  $2  00  PEE  VOLUME. 

OR  $4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

INVARIABLY    IN   ADVANCl. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commmring  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

(Tr"  One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  OCR  Union,  end  one  copy 
of  the  Pictorial  Drawino-Room  Companion,  one  3'e»r, 
for  »5  00 

The  Pictorial  Dbawino-Koom  Companion  may  be  ob- 
tained at  anv  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
country,  and'of  new.snien,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by 

F.   GLEASON,  Boston,  Masb. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

S.  FRENCH,  151  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
CHILDIIEK'S    VOICES. 

B7  ISABEL  ASHTON. 

0  I  love  the  merry  voices 

That  are  rin^ng  wild  and  free ; 
That  are  floating  on  the  breezes, 

Full  of  joyous  melody  ; 
That  are  mingling  with  the  music 

Of  great  nature's  breathing  hym^nj 
That  are  sounding  in  the  silence 

Of  the  twilight  low  and  dim. 

Little  happy-hearted  children, 

Mid  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers, 
Te  are  song-birds'  notes  of  music 

To  these  silent  hearts  of  ours. 
Ye  are  wandering  in  the  forest, 

Where  the  violets'  eyes  arc  seen ; 
Te  are  gazing  in  the  brooklets, 

On  the  mossy  banks  of  green. 

LHtle  happy-hearted  children, 

With  your  deep,  unfathomed  eyes ; 
0  the  world  of  strange  wild  dreamings, 

That  within  their  brightness  lies. 
Te  are  sinless  little  children, 

Te  are  free  from  woe  and  care  ; 
And  glad  springs  of  happy  feeling 

In  your  joyous  spirits  bear. 

little  happy-hearted  children, 

Where  the  sparkling  fountains  play, 
And  the  flowers  with  dewdrops  glisten. 

There  your  tiny  footsteps  stray. 
Each  wild  gush  of  your  glad  voices 

Sweeps  the  lyre-strings  of  my  heart ; 
And  sweet  thoughts  and  dreamy  fancies 

To  atrange  music  breathings  start. 

0  I  love  the  merry  voices 

That  are  sounding  everywhere, 
That  are  floating  with  their  music 

On  the  soft  and  spring-like  air ; 
That  are  ringing,  wildly  ringing, 

To  the  blue  and  brilliant  skies ; 
They  are  in  my  heart,  sweet  children. 

With  a  thousand  memories. 
Centreville,  «.  /.,  May,  1852. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

A  NIGHT  AJIONG  THE  WOODS. 

BY    T.   H.    LYMAN. 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon,  such  as  August 
only  shows,  when,  in  company  with  a  friend,  I 

left  the  quiet  village  of  C ,  a  beautiful  spot 

embowered  amid  the  mountains  in  northern 
New  Hampshire,  to  spend  a  few  days  upon  a 
fishing  excursion  to  a  large  lake  some  twenty 
miles  farther  north. 

The  sun  had  spent  its  force,  and  nature,  re- 
lieved from  the  intense  heat  of  noon,  was  fast 
resuming  her  wonted  color  and  donning  her 
evening  dress.  Our  road  for  a  long  distance 
wound  along  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  fringed 
and  almost  hidden  by  willows  ;  and  the  sound  of 
the  water  as  it  danced  along,  united  with  the 
warbling  of  the  birds,  formed  a  melody  inde- 
scribably beautiful.  On  the  other  side  the 
mountains  rose  almost  perpendicularly,  but 
here  and  there  the  declining  sun  would  suddenly 
break  through  some  open  place,  and  light  up  a 
spot  where  it  seemed  as  though  a  giant's  hand 
had  forced  the  solid  rock  back  upon  itself  and 
reared  a  temple,  whose  massive  proportions  and 
sublime  yet  awful  grandeur  seemed  to  picture 
in  imagination  the  wild  glens  of  Scotland,  where 
alone  the  persecuted  Covenanters  dared  to  meet 
and  worship  after  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. No  wonder  their  lives  were  pure  and 
spotless — no  wonder  they  were  encouraged  to 
persevere,  and  their  faith  became  as  rigid  and 
enduring  as  the  rocks  themselves.  Tell  of  the 
sculptured  cathedral — what  nobler  temple  than 
where  the  mountain  circles  some  quiet  vale; 
what  sweeter  choir  than  the  feathered  songsters; 
where,  nearer  to  nature's  God,  than  where  the 
eye  can  gaze  on  nature's  self,  in  all  her  bold 
magnificence  1  To  me  such  spots  always  wear 
a  charm — the  mountains  towering  in  the  air, 

"  As  to  show 

Ilow  earth  may  pierce  to  hearen  yet  leave  vain  man  below." 

The  rushing  stream  and  the  waving  foliage  all 

have  a  soft   and  subduing  effect,  and   tend   to 

raise  emotions  which  can  but  ennoble  the  mind. 

Happy  is  he  who  can 

" find  tongues  in  trees  ; 

Books  in  the  runninR  brooks ;  sermons  in  stones  ; 
AuJ  good  in  evei->  thing  ;" 

he  is  never  alone. 

But  I  am  digressing.  Surrounded  by  such 
scenery  and  feasting  on  in  grandeur,  we  drove 
slowly,  unmindful  that  the  hill  shadows  were 
growing  long,  and  unconscious  of  the  threaten- 
ing cloud  that  was  creeping  down  the  mountain 


behind  us.  Soon,  however,  the  echoes  of  the 
distant  thunder  roused  us  to  quicken  our  pace 
and  seek  shelter,  if  possible,  ere  the  storm  should 
reach  us.  Pulling  up  and  securing  the  boot  of 
our  chaise,  and  putting  our  horse  into  a  smart 
trot,  we  left  the  main  road  and  entered  a  wagon 
path,  stretching  through  a  deep  forest,  which 
seemed  to  lead  in  the  direction  whither  our  des- 
tination lay.  Here  we  must  date  the  commence- 
ment of  our  troubles.  Had  we  followed  the  old 
proverb,  "never  take  a  by-road  when  you  can 
have  the  highway,"  we  should  have  been  spared 
much  vexation  and  trouble. 

For  several  hours,  through  this  interminable 
wood,  we  drove  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  with  no  per- 
ceptible change  of  scenery.  At  last  our  jj)dcd 
animal  came  to  a  dead  halt;  and,  by  the  light  of 
a  friction  match — that  modem  blessing— refer- 
ring to  our  watches,  we  came  to  the  pleasant 
conclusion  that  it  was  about  bed  time,  but  with 
no  prospect  of  a  soft  bed  in  perspective. 

However,  something  must  be  done ;  and  leav- 
ing my  companion  in  charge  of  the  vehicle,  I 
set  out  on  foot  to  ascertain  if  anything  like  a 
human  habitation  was  within  hailing  distance. 

The  rain  was  still  falling  in  torrents.  Now, 
albeit  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  cold  water,  yet 
candor  compels  me  to  acknowledge  that  there 
are  times  and  places  for  its  use,  as  well  as 
bounds  to  the  quantity ;  and  the  indiscriminate 
application  of  immense  doses  from  the  shower- 
bath  of  a  thunder-cloud  is  anything  but  condu- 
cive to  comfort.  However,  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  and  no  use  in  grumbling. 

After  wading  through  mud  and  water  for 
nearly  a  mile,  I  was  brought  to  a  stand  by 
coming  in  contact  with  a  fence,  and  directly  be- 
yond, I  could  distinguish  the  dim  outline  of  a 
small  house  and  bam.  Clambering  over  the 
fence — for  there  was  no  time  to  waste  in  search- 
ing for  a  gate — I  found  the  door  and  gave  a  rap 
by  no  means  gentle  or  subdued.  As  this  seemed 
to  produce  no  effect,  rap  number  two  followed 
in  quick  succession  and  an  octave  above  its  pre- 
decessors. A  shuffling  sound  from  within,  an- 
nounced that  the  inmates  were  stining.  A 
gleam  of  light  shone  through  the  chinks  between 
the  boards,  and  steps  approached  the  door. 
Then  the  rattling  sound  of  a  heavy  chain  falling 
to  the  floor  sounded  anything  but  agreeable. 
Strange,  thought  I — doorS  fastened  with  chains. 
All  through  that  part  of  the  country  1  had  been 
used  to  seeing  nothing  but  latch-strings,  and 
you  may  well  imagine  that  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
chain  raised  no  pleasant  emotions.  What  sort 
of  people  are  these  1  Where  have  I  wandered  1 
But  these  ideas  were  cut  short  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  door. 

A  tall,  athletic  looking  man  stood  in  the  en- 
trance, holding  in  his  hand  a  sputtering  candle, 
whose  rays  hardly  reached  beyond  a  circle  of 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  served  only  to  render 
everything  more  gloomy.  To  my  inquiries  as 
to  whether  he  could  find  accommodations  for 
the  night  for  two  travellers,  he  returned  answer 
that  he  "  didn't  know,  but  would  go  and  see." 
And  leaving  me  standing  on  the  outside,  ho  went 
shuffling  off. 

After  an  absence  of  ten  minutes — which  seem- 
ed to  me  an  hour — he  returned,  and  after  very 
minute  inquiries  as  to  who  we  were,  whither  we 
were  bound,  and  whence  we  had  come,  said  he 
would  try  to  accommodate  us. 

Thanking  him  for  his  hospitality,  I  retraced 
my  steps  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  spot 
where  I  had  left  my  companion,  whom  I  found 
was  just  on  the  point  of  starting  off  himself  in 
search  of  me,  supposing  I  had  lost  myself  in  the 
darkness. 

With  much  coaxing,  our  tired  beast  was  in- 
duced to  move  on,  and  we  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  our  hotel.  My  friend  agreed  with  me 
that  the  circumstance  of  the  chained  door  was 
rather  suspicious,  but  we  thought  anything  bet- 
ter than  passing  the  night  in  the  woods,  and 
concluded  to  venture. 

Hcacbing  the  house,  we  found  our  new  ac- 
quaintance holding  open  the  gate  of  the  enclos- 
ure. The  rain,  by  this  time,  of  course,  had 
ceased  ;  for  who  ever  knew  the  rain  to  continue 
when  one  was  well  .sheltered  The  sputtering 
candle  had  changed  hands,  and  was  now  held  by 
a  second  individual,  similar  in  frame  and  appear- 
ance to  the  first. 

Together  they  unhamessed  and  led  the  horse 
into  the  barn,  and  then  returned  to  assist  in  un- 
loading the  vehicle. 

"  Heavy,"  said  one,  apparently  the  elder,  tak- 
ing up  our  vali-ics. 

"  Yes,"  remarked  my  companion,  "  we  intend 


to  do  some  sporting,  and  are  well  supplied  with 
shot." 

I  thought  a  half  smile  played  around  the 
mouth  of  our  host  at  these  words,  but  I  might 
have  been  mistaken. 

In  a  very  short  time,  our  moveables,  guns, 
fishing  rods,  etc.,  were  duly  deposited  in  what 
appeared  to  be  the  "  best  room ;"  and  leaving 
the  candle,  which  appeared  to  sputter  more  and 
more,  as  if  indignant  at  such  late  hours,  upon 
the  table,  our  conductor  bade  us  good  night  and 
left  the  apartment. 

The  room  was  furnished  very  much  the  same 
as  other  rastic  parlors.  Upon  the  wall  hung  a 
plan  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  a  spirited  col- 
ored engraving  representing  Andrew  Jackson 
upon  a  milk-white  borse.  A  pincushion  and  a 
stone  lemon  adorned  the  mantel.  One  window 
looked  out  upon — we  could  not  tell  what  for  the 
darkness.  This  window  was  secured  by  a  large 
nail,  which  fitted  into  a  hole  just  above  the  sash. 
The  door  had  no  fastening,  but  by  inverting  a 
chair  and  placing  it  against  the  door,  we  made 
a  sort  of  alarm-clock,  which  would  arouse  us  in 
case  any  one  should  attempt  an  entrance. 

You  may  rest  assured  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore we  got  asleep,  for  all  the  old  stories  we  had 
ever  heard  about  robbers  and  travellers  mur- 
dered in  their  beds,  were  continually  conjuring 
up  visions  not  at  all  welcome. 

We  criticised  every  action  we  had  seen  and 
every  word  we  had  heard  since  our  arrival  at 
this  out-of-the-way  place — the  chained  door — 
the  remark  about  the  valises,  &c.,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  were  in  suspicious  hands. 

However,  despite  all  watching,  we  at  last  fell 
asleep,  and  how  long  we  slept  I  know  not,  but  I 
was  aroused  by  my  friend's  shaking  me  violently 
by  the  shoulder  with  one  hand,  while  the  other 
was  laid  across  my  mouth,  probably  to  prevent 
my  calling  out. 

Whispering  mo  to  listen,  we  could  distinctly 
hear  a  sort  of  subdued,  grating  sound,  seemingly 
proceeding  from  the  next  apartment.  Rising 
and  cautiously  making  our  way  to  the  door,  we 
could  see,  through  the  cracks  in  the  board  parti- 
tion, by  a  light  in  the  adjoining  room — for  it  was 
not  yet  day — our  two  new  acquaintances  seated 
by  a  table,  one  of  them  busily  engaged  in  whet- 
ting a  large  knife,  while  the  other  was  taking 
out  the  knots  and  disentangling  a  coil  of  rope. 
Every  now  and  then,  the  elder,  who  held  the 
knife,  would  pause  and  draw  his  thumb  across 
its  edge,  as  if  to  feel  its  sharpness;  then  slowly 
shaking  his  head,  would  resume  his  occupation. 

"  Not  sharp  enough  yet  V  said  the  younger, 
looking  up  from  the  gordian  knot  which  he  was 
unloosing. 

'•  Hush,"  said  the  other,  "  don't  speak  so  loud  ; 
you  will  awake  the  travellers." 

We  drew  nearer  to  the  door. 

"No;  it  takes  a  sharp  knife  to  cut  through 
muscle  and  bone."  And  the  whetting  went  on 
with  renewed  vigor. 

Again  pausing  and  trying  the  edge,  he  ad- 
dressed his  companion  in  a  low  grumbling  tone  ; 

"  1  thought  we  should  catch  them  when  I  saw 
them  enter  the  wood  last  evening  ;  but  we  must 
be  careful  and  not  spill  any  blood  around,  for 
that  would  warn  others.  You  must  hold  the 
pail  while  I  cut  their  throats — ha  !  ha !  this  will 
be  the  best  morning's  job  we  have  done  for 
many  a  day." 

You  may  well  believe  that  our  hearts  sunk 
within  us  on  hearing  these  brutal  words. 

So  then  there  was  no  mistake  about  it;  we 
had  indeed  fallen  among  assassins,  and  every 
moment  might  be  our  last. 

As  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  things,  so  at 
last  the  knife  was  deemed  sufficiently  keen  ;  and, 
laying  it  down  upon  the  table,  tlio  elder  ruffian 
— for  I  could  call  him  by  no  other  name — took 
up  the  rope  which  the  other  had  just  shaken 
from  the  last  knot,  and  winding  one  end  around 
his  foot,  was  seemingly  trying  its  strength. 

"  I  think  it  will  do,"  said  he,  in  the  same  low 
tone  he  had  used  before,  "  but  you  know  the  two 
bodies  will  be  heavy." 

At  these  words,  all  doubts  as  to  our  being  the 
two  who  were  meant,  vanished  immediately,  and 
terror  almost  completely  unnerved  us.  To  die 
so  young — away  from  home  and  friends,  and 
such    a   terrible   death,   too — the    thought   was 

horrible ! 

There  seemed  to  be  means  of  escape  but 
through  the  window,  and  that  we  dared  not  at- 
tempt to  raise,  lest  the  noise  should  alarm  the 
ruthiins  and  bring  them  immediately  upon  us. 
In  this  alternative,  after  a  whispei-cd  consulta- 
tion, we  resolved  to  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible. 


In  my  valise  was  a  small  package  of  bullets, 
which  I  had  placed  there  so  that  we  might  amuse 
ourselves  at  shooting  at  a  mark,  in  case  game 
should  prove  scarce ;  but  how  to  get  them  was  a 
question.  The  snap  of  the  lock  would  alarm 
our  pleasant  neighbors,  who,  meanwhile,  were 
occupied  in  making  a  slip-noose  upon  one  end 
of  the  rope. 

However,  to  our  inexpressible  relief,  having 
finished  their  bloody  apparatus,  they  both  arose 
and  left  the  room,  carrying  their  tools  with  them. 

Soon  as  their  steps  died  away  in  the  distance, 
snap  went  the  lock  of  the  valise ;  and  fright 
lending  us  speed,  I  venture  to  say,  never  were 
two  guns  double-loaded,  or  two  individuals 
dressed  quicker  than  we  were. 

Placing  two  chairs  abreast  and  resting  our 
pieces  upon  them  so  as  to  command  the  door, 
with  by  no  means  pleasant  feelings,  we  awaited 
the  issue.  For  a  long  time  we  kept  a  vigilant 
watch  till  the  morning  sun  streamed  through 
our  window,  but  saw  no  trace  of  our  expected 
assailants.  Soon  a  smell  of  hot  coffee  and  rolls 
began  to  penetrate  the  crevices  of  the  door,  and 
a  light  step  in  the  adjoining  room  led  us  onco 
more  to  our  lookout. 

Instead  of  the  sanguinary  ruffians  we  had  seen 
before,  there  was  a  cheerful  looking  young  fe- 
male moving  lightly  about,  and  preparing  a 
savory-looking  breakfast. 

"  Sure,"  said  my  friend,  "  such  a  countenance 
does  not  look  like  one  used  to  scenes  of  blood," 
and  opening  the  door,  before  I  could  prevent 
him,  was  by  her  side.  After  the  interchange  of 
the  usual  morning  salute,  he  casually  inquired 
after  the  men  whom  he  had  seen  the  night 
before. 

"  O,"  said  she,  "  they  are  in  the  bam  skinning 
two  foxes  that  they  have  just  killed;  they  were 
caught  just  before  you  came  last  night." 

The  merry  laugh  of  my  companion  rang  out 
at  this  explanation  of  the  bloody  mystery,  and 
for  my  life  I  could  not  help  joining  with  him,  to 
the  no  small  amusement  of  our  hostess. 

We  immediately  proceeded  to  the  barn,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  were  two  foxes  with  their 
throats  cut  and  their  hides  almost  off.  You  may 
believe  that  we  felt  as  though  relieved  of  a 
heavy  burden. 

Soon  the  breakfast  bell  summoned  us  to  the 
house,  and  after  partaking  of  the  good  things, 
settling  with  our  host,  and  inquiring  the  way  to 
our  destination,  we  bade  all  hands  good  day,  and 
started  merrily  on  again. 

So  ended  our  adventure,  with  the  exception 
that  after  driving  about  a  mile,  we  alighted  and 
discharged  our  guns,  riddling  a  fence  with  much 
more  satisfaction  than  we  should  have  felt  in 
putting  cold  lead  into  a  human  being. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  a  pleasant  ride,  we 
reached  our  destination ;  but  never  to  this  day 
can  either  of  us  restrain  a  smile,  when  recount- 
ing that  night  among  the  woods. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
LIFE  HATH  SUIV.\Y  SPOTS  FOR  THEB. 

BY  Hits.   B.   T.    ELDBBDOB. 

Life  hath  its  sunny  spots  for  thee. 

My  loved  and  early  friend  ; 
Though  gatliering  clouds  may  lower  o'er  thee, 

And  future  ill  portend. 
Remember,  storm-clouila  often  rise, 

And  shroud  the  sun  from  view ; 
Then  pass  away,  and  soon  the  sky 

Is  robed  in  azure  blue. 

Life  hath  its  sunny  spots  for  thee, 

It  hath  its  light  and  shade  ; 
Oft  underneath  the  spreading  tree 

Is  found  the  greenest  blade. 
True,  'neath  the  sun's  warm  genial  glow, 

Plants  germinate  and  thrive  ; 
But  SI  ill  the  shade  is  needed,  to.-^, 

To  keep  each  germ  alive. 

Life  hath  its  sunny  spots  for  thee. 

It  hath  its  shadows,  too  ; 
Tor.  if  the  sun  e'er  beamed  o'er  thee, 

And  never  liid  from  view, 
Tliy  bark  would  glide  too  light  and  free, 

By  adverse  winds  ne'er  driven  : 
Dark  clouds  are  needed  o'er  life's  sea, 

To  guide  the  soul  to  heaven. 
Boston,  Mas,:,  Mai/,  18,')2. 


A  DOGS   I.^IAIilNATIOiV. 

A  dog,  which  refused  dry  bread,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  from  bis  master  little  mor- 
sels dipped  in  tlic  gravy  of  llic  meat  remaining 
in  the  plate,  snapped  eagerly  after  dry  bread  if 
he  saw  it  rubbed  round  tire  plate,  and  as.  byway 
of  experiment,  this  was  repeatedly  done  till  its 
hunger  was  satisfied,  it  was  evident  that  the 
iniagiiiation  of  the  animal  conquered,  for  the 
tinre,  its  faculties  of  smell  and  taste. — Thompson! 
Passion  for  Animu/s. 
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A  WONDERFUL  CLOCK. 

A  clock  on  the  cathedral  at  New  Orleans  is 
pronounced  to  he  a  mechanical  wonder.  It  is 
an  eight  day  clock,  and  has  three  dials — one  of 
six  feet  diameter  in  front  of  the  edifice,  over  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground  ;  another  of  the 
same  size  on  the  rear ;  and  a  third  of  small  size 
in  the  interior — all  moved  by  the  same  machine- 
ry. The  large  dials  are  of  transparent  glass,  tlie 
figures  and  the  hands  being  painted  white,  and 
the  back  of  the  glass  is  a  cloth  of  black  velvet, 
making  the  surface  of  the  dials  to  appear  black. 
These  dials  arc  lighted  at  night  by  gas-burners, 
which,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  clock 
work  itself,  are  extinguished  daily  at  a  change  of 
time  conforming  to  the  length  of  night.  This 
clock  occupies  but  a  small  space  ;  strikes  the 
hours  on  a  deep-toned  bell,  and  the  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  on  two  small  bells  ;  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  regular  compensation  pendulum, 
and  besides  its  regular  weight,  a  small  weight 
acting  solely  on  the  escapement,  which  together 
render  it  an  almost  infallible  time-piece. 


B.XIVH  OF  EIVGLAIVD. 

The  Bank  of  England  covers  over  five  acres 
of  ground,  employs  900  clerks;  and  should  a 
clerk  be  too  old  for  service,  he  is  discharged  on 
half  pay  for  life.  There  are  no  windows  on  the 
street ;  light  is  admitted  through  open  courts  ; 
no  mob  could  take  the  bank,  therefore,  without 
cannon  to  batter  the  immense  walls.  The  clock 
in  the  centre  of  the  hank  has  fifty  dials  attached 
to  it.  Large  cisterns  are  sunk  in  the  courts,  and 
engines  in  perfect  order,  always  in  readiness  in 
case  of  fire.  This  bank  was  incorporated  in 
1694.     Capital,  $90,000,000. 


ADVAM'AGES  OF  PAL\TL\G. 

Previous  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cliapclle,  Zuc- 
carelli,  travelling  on  the  continent,  vfus  detained 
on  the  territories  of  one  of  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers as  a  suspicious  person,  but  obtained  his  re- 
lease with  honor.  After  declaring  his  profession 
and  name,  both  of  which  he  considered  suffi- 
ciently known,  he  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  assertion  by  painting  a  picture,  provided  the 
necessary  materials  were  allowed  him.  His 
proposal  was  granted,  and  his  veracity  confirmed 
by  the  production  of  his  pencil,  on  which  he  was 
immediately  released. 


Charitable — Dr.  Mercier;  of  New  Orleans, 
has  given  the  Third  Municipality  Asylum  for 
Orphan  Boys,  a  piece  of  property  yielding  an 
annual  revenue  of  $1300  or  $1400,  and  made 
provisions  for  giving  them  good  dinners  on 
Easter  and  Christmas  Day. 


Something  wkong. — The  Newburyport  Her- 
ald says  that  the  wages  of  all  shoemakers  in  that 
region  have  bctn  reduced  about  .30  percent. 
There  are  a  great  many  journeymen  shoemakers 
■who  work  1.5  hours  a  day,  and  earn  less  than 
fifty  cents  per  diem  ! 


Liberal — The  New  York  Times  acknow- 
ledges the  receipt  of  $.50  from  the  wife  of  a 
member  of  Congress  from  New  York  State,  for 
the  relief  of  the  mother  and  sister  of  Kossuth, 
now  suflfering  under  Austrian  tyranny  in  Hun- 
gary-        ^ ^^ 

SiCH  IS  Life. — A  man  CO  years  of  age  has 
been  committed  to  jail  at  St.  Louis,  for  threat- 
ening to  kill  a  girl  of  18,  because  she  refused  to 
matry  him,  after  he  had  made  her  the  snug  little 
present  of  $25,000.     It  was  rather  provoking. 


Be  caheful. — A  person  in  England  and  an- 
other in  this  country — Mrs.  Emily  Norton,  of 
New  Haven,  Ct. — have  recently  died  while  under 
the  effects  of  ether  for  surgical  operations. 


Good. — A  bill  has  passed  the  New  York  As- 
sembly providing  that  all  moneys  without  own- 
ers in  banks,  savings  banks  or  in  the  chancery 
fund.o,  shall  be  used  to  promote  common  school 
education. 


South  CAnoLiNA. — There  has  not  been  a 
couple  divorced  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
since  the  revolutionary  war.  Who  says  South 
Carolina  isn't  in  favor  of  union  and  compromise  ? 


M09ICAL. — Mr.  David  of  New  York,  has  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  organ  playing.     Now  we'll  have  music. 


i        ^*  M        I 


Stopped. — Some  of  the  Lowell  mills — by  the 
freshet. 


tUa^aiiie  ©atljcringa. 

Bacon  died  on  the  9;h  of  April,  1626. 

There  are  ninety  post-ofiBces  in  the  counry  of 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Maine  Liquor  Law  is  agitating  in  en- 
tucky. 

Nickinson  and  his  daughter  arc  now  in  To- 
ronto, with  a  small  company. 

Com.  J.  H.  Stringham  has  taken  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  s(|uadron. 

The  total  viilueof  the  exports  of  Baltimore  in 
March,  was  $698,550. 

Signora  Ciocca  and  Signor  Cercse  have  gone 
to  St.  Louis,  to  join  Joe  Field's  company. 

Huldah  Sparkles  died  in  Oswego,  New  York, 
lately,  aged  110  years. 

There  is  a  surplus  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  United  Utates  Treasury. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  has  determined  to 
stop  "model  artist"  exhibitions  in  that  ciiy. 

Capt  Sis.sman  was  shot  dead  by  a  Mr.  Patten, 
at  Marietta,  S.  C,  lately. 

Panthers  remain  in  portions  of  Alabama.  A 
negro  was  recenily  attacked  by  one. 

Dr.  Craig  was  killed  in  an  affray  in  De  Soto 
county.  Miss.,  a  few  days  ago,  by  Dr.  Morris. 

All  the  lead  now  required  in  the  United 
States  is  furnished  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  law  has  passed  the  Texas  Legislature,  ap- 
propriating $100,000  to  erect  a  State  House. 

There  are  stored  at  the  "Watervliet  arsenal, 
near  Troy,  249,105  pounds  of  gunpowder. 

Biscaccianti  has  arrived,  safe  and  sound,  and 
in  good  spirits  and  health,  to  commence  her 
concerts  in  San  Francisco. 

There  are  but  two  companies  of  artillery  in 
the  State  of  Ohio — one  in  Cleveland,  and  the 
other  in  Cincinnati. 

The  United  States  Senate  ha?  passed  a  coin- 
age bill  which  provides  for  the  coinage  of  three 
dolUir  gold  pieces. 

Thomas  Collyer,  E-q..is  now  making  arrange- 
ments to  build  a  steamer  of  the  largest  class  on 
Lake  Champlain. 

A  little  daughter  of  Col.  Woods  Penge,  of 
Pocahontas  county,  Va..  was  burnt  to  death  on 
the  30ih  ult.,  by  her  clothes  taking  fire. 

The  Catholic  population  of  the  United  States 
i-i  1,990  000.  In  England  and  Scotland  there  are 
694  Catholic  churches.     In  Ireland  2,505. 

A  youth,  aged  17  years,  convicted  of  murder 
at  Columbus,  N.  C,  has  been  seutenced  to  be 
hung  on  the  21st  of  May. 

The  State  taxes  for  1852,  in  Indiana,  are  re- 
duced 50  per  cent,  below  the  assessment  of  last 
year. 

The  entire  expenses  of  our  army  amounted 
last  year  to  ten  millions,  or  a  thousand  dollars  a 
man. 

There  are  fourteen  editors  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  and  si.x  printers  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Senate. 

Hot  house  bouquet  ssell  in  Cincinnati  at  from 
SI  10  $5  apiece.  A  pretty  fair  tax  for  a  whiff  at 
prema\ure  fragrance. 

On  the  back  of  a  one  dollar  bill,  we  find  en- 
dorsed :— "  The  last  spot  of  $2,000  which  I 
made  in  California  in  ti.x  months.  Kiches  have 
wings.'' 

The  Massachusetts  Senate,  lately,  passed  to  a 
third  reading,  after  an  animated  debate,  the  re- 
solves in  favor  of  intervention. 

Three  hundred  persons  amved  at  St.  Louis, 
latelv,  from  England,  Their  destination  is  the 
Salt  "Lake. 

In  the  small  town  of  West  Newbury,  Mass., 
last  year,  there  were  raised  and  put  up  fourteen 
thousand  nine  barrels  of  apples. 

Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  is  increasing  so  fast 
in  population,  that  there  are  not  sufficient  dwell- 
ings to  supi)ly  applicants. 

The  New  York  Herald  publishes  nearly  five 
columns  of  advprtisement-i  of  those  who  are 
seeking  employment. 

The  New  York  Express  says  that  the  money 
market  of  that  city  continues  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  floating  capital  seeking  employment. 

Three  boys,  named  Roune,  Cahill  and  Mi- 
chaels, have  been  convicted  of  manslaughter  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  killing  a  colored 
boy. 

A  train  was  recently  taken  south  over  the 
Cleveland  and  Columbus  railroad  by  one  engine, 
containing  ninety  cars.  It  was  five-eighths  of  a 
mile  in  length. 

The  Virginia  monument  to  Washington, 
which  was  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  has  al- 
ready cost  $81,867,95.  It  is  now  thought  that 
$200,000  will  just  complete  it. 

The  skeleton  of  an  elephant  has  been  discov- 
ered in  C.ilaveras  Co,  California.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  very  •' elephant "  that  has  peo- 
pled California  with  skeletons. 

A  pariy  of  engineers  sailed  from  New  York, 
in  the  En)pire  City  on  Satuiday.  to  examine  the 
Ana'o  and  San  Juan  rivers,  and  report  the  feas- 
ibility of  that  route  for  a  ship  canal. 

A  new  iiiht  has  been  publicly  exhibited  at 
Wushinsiton,  by  G(0.  Hall,  the  p.iteniee.  sup- 
piantin:;  camphcn  ■  fir  its  unexplosive  characier, 
and  cheaper  than  gas  hyonebiilf.  It  wa-s  tested 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  scientific  gentlo- 
I  men,  who  wcrc  convinced  of  iti  superior  merits. 


Jbreign   illisceUang. 

The  English  have,  temporarily,  got  the  better 
of  the  Kaffirs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Twenty-three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Au»tria  are  employed  in  secretly  watching  the 
rest. 

The  Austrian  government  is  said  to  be  de- 
manding a  tax  of  $225  from  every  full  grown 
person  emigrating  to  America. 

Letters  from  Rome  state  that  on  the  15th  the 
Pope  appointed  four  new  cardinals,  one  of  them 
being  tlie  archbishoj)  of  Bordeau.K. 

The  widow  of  the  Irish  poet,  Moore,  is  pre- 
paring for  press  the  journal  of  her  late  husband. 
A  monument  is  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  by 
his  friends  in  Ireland. 

The  Industrial  E.xhibition  in  Silesia  will  be 
opened  in  May,  in  a  largo  glass  palace,  built  for 
the  purpose.  Five  hundred  exhibitors  have  en- 
tered 3000  articles. 

The  queen  of  Spain,  in  return  for  the  blessed 
linen  presented  by  the  Pope  to  her  daughter,  in- 
tends to  send  to  his  Holiness  a  picture  by  Mn- 
rille  and  a  span  of  Aranjuez  horses. 

The  only  remaining  manufactory  of  window 
glass  in  England,  closed  a  few  weeks  since.  The 
manufacturers  in  the  village  employed  75  to 
100  persons  in  the  various  departments,  and  the 
materials,  with  slight  exceptions,  were  of  home 
production. 

A  Paris  paper  states  that  two  envoys  extraor- 
dinary from  England  and  France  are  about  to 
visit  IBrazil  and  La  Plata,  the  object  of  their 
mission  being  to  open  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  the  river  La  Plata  and  its  tributary 
streams,  the  Parana  and  the  Uraguay. 

At  a  recent  floral  ball  in  Dresden,  the  skilful 
gardeners  of  that  city  distributed  among  the  la- 
dies fans  made  of  iiowrrs,  and  so  delicately 
wrought  that  they  could  be  opened  and  used 
like  otiier  fans.  The  happy  fancy  charmed  the 
beau monde,  and  flower-fans  are  now  de  riyeur  in 
the  political  circles  of  the  Saxon  capital. 

The  present  Shah  of  Persia  is  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in 
the  empire.  His  greatgrandfather,  who  had 
three  hundred  wives,  had  a  crowd  of  children, 
who  have  had  descendants  in  their  turn,  until  at 
lengih  it  is  computed  that  the  imperial  family 
comprises  at  least  ten  thousand  persons. 

The  anniversary  of  the  openii^g  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel  was  celebrated  by  a  fair  and  fancy  sale. 
Rows  of  stalls,  covered  with  a  variety  of  useful 
and  ornamental  articles,  extended  the  entire 
length  of  the  tunnel.  In  either  shaft  bands  of 
music  were  stationed,  and  thousands  of  variega- 
ted lamps  were  arranged  in  a  variety  of  fanciful 
devices  under  the  vault. 


loker'a  (H)lio. 


£ianiJ0  of  ©olir. 


Of  two  evils,  choose  the  least. 

Beauty  is  the  flowering  of  virtue. 

Prayer  should  bo  the  key  of  the  day,  and 

the  lock  of  the  night. 

At  an  open  chest  or  house,  a  righteous 

man  may  sin  ;  avoid  temptation. 

The  silent  eye  is  often  a  more  powerful 

conqueror  than  the  noisy  tongue. 

The  moment  of  possession  of  anything 

greatly  desired  is  a  dangerous  crisis. 

Promises  made  in  time  of  affliction  re- 
quire a  better  memory  than  people  commonly 
possess. 

The  discovery  of  what  is  true,  and  the 

practice  of  what  is  good,  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant objects  of  lite. 

Fools  draw  false   conclusions   from  just 

principles,  and  mad  men  draw  just  conclusions 
from  fuUe  principKs. 

The  mind  may  be  overburdened  ;  like  the 

body,  it  is  strengthened  more  by  the  warmth  of 
exercise  than  of  clothes. 

Some  thoughts  always  find  us  young  and 

keep  us  so.  Such  a  thought  is  the  love  of  the 
universal  and  eternal  beauty. 

Uneasy  and  ambitious  gentility  is  always 

spurious  gentility.  The  garment  which  one  has 
long  worn,  never  sits  uncomfortable. 

Behold  the  daughter  of  innocence  !   how 

beautiful  is  the  inildne-s  of  her  countenance! 
how  lovely  is  the  diffidence  of  her  looks ! 

Misery  has  many  bitter  moments ;  but,  I 

believe,  the  first  awakening  after  any  great  sor- 
row is  the  one  of  its  most  utter  agony. 

There  is  an  affinity  between  sweet  sounds 

and  sweet  grls ;  beautiful  music  is  as  attractive 
to  beautiful  women  as  flowers  to  bets. 

Every  person  in  society  should  [jroduce, 

physically  or  mentally,  as  much  for  society  as 
he  requires  to  receis-e  from  society  for  its  full 
tnjojment. 

For  the  meanest  thing  that  ministers  to 

human  want,  save  the  air  of  heaven,  man  is  in- 
debted to  toil;  and  even  the  air,  by  God's  wise 
ordination  is  breathed  with  labor. 

Never  hesitate  to  engage  in  a  noble  en- 
terprise for  fear  you  have  no  power  to  render  it 
important  aid.  There  is  no  position  so  humble 
wbtre  a  man  may  not  he  a  benefactor  in  the 
canse  of  truth. 

In    commencing    business,    young   men 

should  make  up  their  minds  to  the  following 
facts,  that  their  ])rotits  will  always  be  a  little  less 
than  they  antici|i;\lcd,  while  tlicir  expenses  will 
invariably  be  a  deuced  sight  more. 


A  tall  youth  is  a  lud,  but  an  implement  used 
by  firemen  is  a  hiddfr. 

The  Genius  of  Liberty — The  genius  who  in- 
vented gunpowder. 

A  pig's  leg,  properly  cured,  is  a  ham,  but  a 
carpenter's  tool  is  a  hammer. 

Why  is  the  State  of  Maine  the  dullest  place 
in  existence?     Because  it  has  lost  its  "spirits." 

Tucker  wants  to  know  whether,  in  the  Japan- 
ese empire,  they  have  a  jug  or  not  ?  (Jugger- 
naut.) 

Why  is  a  man  who  has  too  many  servants 
like  an  oyster ''.  Because  he's  eaten  out  of  house 
and  home. 

To  kiss  a  rosy-cheeked  girl,  and  find  your 
mouth  filled  with  Venetian  red,  and  she  growing 
pale  on  it,  is  truly  awful. 

The  young  man  who  "  once  saw  the  day  ' 
when  he  wouldn't  associate  with  mechanics,  is 
now  acting  as  book-keeper  to  a  manure  wagon. 
Queer  reverse  of  fortune,  that. 

The  Hartford  Times  says  "  a  horse  ran  furi- 
ously on  the  walk."  If  the  horse  was  on  a  walk, 
how  could  he  run  ?  and  if  he  ran,  his  gait  was 
undoubtedly  faster  than  a  walk. 

A  man  advertises  for  "a  competent  person  to 
undertake  the  sale  of  a  new  medicine,"  and  adds, 
"  that  it  will  be  profitable  to  the  undertaker.^' 
No  doubt  of  it. 

When  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lee,  the  father  of  Meth- 
odism in  New  England,  was  asked  why  there 
were  no  doctors  of  divinity  in  his  denomination, 
he  promptly  replied ;  "Because  our  divinity  is 
not  sick." 

"  Pa,  will  you  answer  me  a  question  ?"  "  Cer- 
tainly, my  boy."  "  Well,  Pa,  is  the  world 
round  V  "  Yes,  of  course."  "  Well,  then,  Pa, 
if  the  world  is  round,  how  can  it  come  to  an 
end  ^"  "There  now — that'll  do;  you  can  run 
out  and  play." 

An  Irishman,  who  was  recently  sentenced  to 
the  bouse  of  correction  at  South  Boston  for  a 
year,  was  set  to  work  in  the  blacksmith's  shop. 
He  found  the  labor  rather  too  hard  though,  and 
implored  Capt.  Bobbins  to  change  his  employ- 
ment. "  Faith,  captain,''  said  he,  "  if  I  have  to 
work  this  way  for  a  year,  I  shall  die  in  less  than 
a  fortnight." 


VOLUME     FIRST. 

THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

Volume  first  of  the  Pictorial  Dkawisg-Room  Companioh 
fs  now  eletraiitly  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges  and  back, 
and  illumined  sides.  fora.iug  a  superb  parlor  oruament  in 
the  shape  of  a  book  of 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty  Pages, 

AND    OVER 

ONE    THOUSAND     ENGRAVINGS 

of  Jlen,  JIanners.  and  current  Events  all  over  the  world  ; 
of  Scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  Globe  :  of  famous  Cities,  and 
beautifulA'illages  ;  of  Pageant-*  at  home  and  abroad:  of 
fine  Maritime  Views  ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  interesting  subjects,  with  an 

ILLUMINED  TITLE-PAGE  AND  INDEX. 
Besides,  it  embraces  in  its  pages  a  vast  amount  of  origi- 
nal Tales.  Sketches,  Poems  and  Novelettes,  from  the  best 
of  American  authors,  with  a  current  News  Record  of  the 
times  ;  altogether  forming  an  exceedingly  novel  and  ele- 
gant volume. 

For  sale  at  the  publication  Office,  by  our  wholesale  Agents, 
and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots  throughout  the  lIniou,for 
Tnree  Dollars  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNIOT^, 

AN  ELEC.AXT.  MORAL  AND  REFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devcteil  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and 
poe  ic  gems,  and  original  prize  talcs,  written  expressly  fot 
tin.  paper,  and  at  a  very  great  cost.  In  politics,  and  on 
all  ectarlan  questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral.  Nothing  01 
an  immoral  nature  v.ill  ever  be  admittel  into  ita  columns  ; 
th:.'refore  making  it  emphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  Ml^-LION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Flag  is  now  thg 
Iradiiifr  iccri-/?;  pa/itr  i/i  t/i«  Unitid  Stairs,  and  its  literary 
contents  are  allowed,  by  the  best  judges,  to  be  unsurpassed. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day.  so 
condensed  as  to  cn.ablo  us  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  nn-.u.'cment  of  the  general  reader. 
An  unrivalled  corisoffontiibutors  are  regularly  engaged, 
and  every  dcpartiuc.t  is  under  the  most  finished  and  per- 
fect system  that  experience  can  suggest,  or  money  pro- 
duce." Lacking  neither  the  means  nor  the  will,  wo  can  lay 
before  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union. 

TEEMS    TO    STIBSCEIBEES. 
1  subscriber,  one  year, S2  00 

3  subscribers,       '■  '      ;    '     .        -         .         .<hS  0*3 

4  •■  "  ..•...'     G  oe 

8  '■  "  11  00 

10  "  "  .'....         20  00 

One  copy  of  the  Flag  op  ocr  Uxiox,  and  one  copy  of  the 
PiCTORiAL"Dr.Awi.\c-RooM  CoMPASios,  One  year,  for  Jf5  00. 

Invariably  in  advance. 

Sub.scribers  or  postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents, 
and  form  clubs,  on  the  above  terms. 

*^*yl-V  orders  sk'}u!ft  be  addressed,  POST  PAID,  to  the 
PurusaER  OP  the  Fug  op  our  Union. 

*^*  X'ie  Flag  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  newspaper 
depots  in  the  United  States,  and  of  newspaper  carriers,  at 
F0U.1  CENTS  per  single  copy. 

F.    OLEASON, 

POBUSHEa  AND  PbOPRIETOK,  BOSTON,  IJass. 
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VIEW    OF    THE    MONDMENr   AND    BATTLE-GROUND,   AT   LEXINGTON,   MASS. 


[See  page  301,  for  description.] 


A  PLANTATIOIV  SCEIVE.  foreground  is  seen  one  of  the  peculiar  flat  boats  joy  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the  tropics,  rais-  pcarance,  and  are  the  delight  of  the  passengers 
Below  we  give  our  readers  a  birds-eye  view  of  that  navigate  the  Father  of  Waters.     The  plan-  ing   cotton,  oranges,    lemons,   grapes,   melons,  who  ascend  and  descend  the  river  in  the  levia- 
an  iateresting  locality — a  L'^uisiana  Sugar  Plan-  ter's  house  and  office  represent  those  of  a  sugar  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  figs,  &c.,  &c.  than  and  magnificent  steamers  of  the  Mississippi, 
tation  scene,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.    It  estate.  Louisiana  produces  nearly  200,000  hogs-  Many  of  these  establishments  along  the  river's  The  scenery  oh  the  river  is  altogether  of  a  high- 
is  a  very  artistic  and  beautiful  drawing.     In  the  heads  of  sugar  annually.     The  planters  here  en-  banks  present  a  most  classical  and  beautiful  ap-  ly  picturesque  character. 


A    planter's    house    and    SnOAR    PLANTATION,    ON    THE    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER. 


IT     /^TPAQnXT    (CORNBR  OF   BROMFIELD 
X  .  VlUri-rt-OUl^,  \       AND  TREMONT  STRJBETS. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  15,  1852. 


S2  00    PER    VOLUMB. 
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THE  JAPAN  CXPEDITION. 

The  object  of  the  Japan  Expedition  is  al- 
ready pretty  well  understood  by  the  pablio,  its 
main  features  being  to  establish  between  this 
country  and  Japan  a  sort  of  commercial  treaty 
for  the  benefit  of  both  nations  in  the  matter  of 
maritime  trade,  and  also  to  impress  that  strange 
and  peculiar  people  with  a  degree  of  respect  for 
our  people  and  laws.  These  objects  gained,  such 
an  expcditiotijhowever  costly,  would  richly  repay 
our  government  for  the  outlay;  and  our  mer- 
chantmen and  whalers,  sometimes  driven  by 
storms  and  stress  of  weather  upon  these  now  in- 
hospitable shores,  would  be  rendered  safe  as  it 
regards  life  and  property.  We  subjoin  here- 
with the  list  of  the  fleet  which  our  artist  has 


sketched  with  scrupulous  exactness.  On  the  last 
page  of  the  present  number,  the  flag  ship  of  the 
expedition  may  be  found,  also  beautifully  and 
accurately  drawn  by  our  artist.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  the  squadron  ; — Steamer  Mississippi, 
flag  ship,  Capt.  McCIuney,  having  on  board 
Com.  Perry,  commander  of  the  fleet — steam 
frigate  Susquehannah,  Capt.  Buchanan — steam- 
er Princeton,  Commander  Sydney  Smith  Lee — 
sloop  of  war  St.  Mary's,  Commander  Geo.  A. 
McGruder — sloop  of  war  Plymouth,  Command- 
er John  Kelly — sloop  of  war  Saratoga,  Com- 
mander Wm.  L.  Walker — brig  of  war  Perry, 
Lieut  Fairfax — store  ship  Supply,  Lieut.  Arthur 
St.  Clair.  The  Susqueliannali,  Plymouth  and 
Saratoga  are  already  afloat  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 


waiting  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron. 
The  St.  Mary's  is  now  on  her  way  to  Japan, 
having  on  board  the  Japanese  sailors,  and  on 
reaching  Japan,  will  await  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet.  It  is  proposed  that  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron  get  under  weigh  during  the  present 
month.  The  object  of  the  expedition,  as  oflScially 
announced,  is  to  effect  a  landing  at  Jeddo,  the 
capital,  at  all  hazards,  and  also  to  make  explo- 
rations on  shore,  and  leave  no  efforts  untried  to 
open  commercial  intercourse  with  that  long- 
sealed  people — the  fleet  to  be  absent  about 
eighteen  months.  Ineffectual  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Russians,  the 
French,  the  English,  and  the  Americans,  to  open 
trade  with  Japan,  but  never  with  success ;  and 


so  far  do  they  carry  the  matter  of  exclusion, 
that  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations  are  not  even 
allowed  to  anchor  in  the  Japanese  ports.  The 
empire  of  Japan  is  said  to  include  .3850  islands 
(including  uninhabitable  rocks),  which  embrace 
a  territory  of  122,720  square  miles,  and  the  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  at  thirty  millions.  The  ter- 
ritories of  the  empire,  including  the  whole 
Archipelago  of  islands,  extend  from  thirty  to 
forty-one  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
129  to  143  cast  longitude.  The  temperature  is 
said  to  be  very  uniform — the  thermometer  in 
summer  never  rising  above  ninety  degrees,  or 
falling  in  winter  below  thirty-five  degrees. 
Japan      is     called     by    the    natives     Niphon 

CONCLUDED  ON  PAGE  320. 


SnSQCEHANNAn. 


SARATOOA.  RT  MART's.  STTPPT.T.  PLTMOnTH.         PHHKY, 

VIEW  OF  THE   VESSELS   COMPOSING  THE  JAPANESE   SQUADRON, 
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CHAPTEK  IV.— [continued.] 

While  Ijinp;  there,  her  busy  imagination  con- 
jured up  stranpc  sounds,  which  probably  had  no 
foundation  save  in  her  own  brain.  She  imag- 
ined she  heard  light  footsteps  in  the  room,  walk- 
ing around  and  about  her,  the  respiration  of  a 
human  being  near  her,  and  sighing  and  sobbing 
like  one  in  distress. 

■Wearied  out  at  length  with  her  own  wild 
phantasies,  she  sunk  into  a  sound  sleep.  She 
was  awakened  late  in  the  morning  by  Conly, 
who  wa  j  vainly  endeavoring  to  gain  admittance. 

Upon  informing  her  that  he  came  to  bring  her 
food,  she  unfastened  the  door  and  allowed  him 
to  enter.  He  sat  down  what  he  had  brought, 
and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Isadore  took 
away  the  iron  lamp  to  replenish  it  with  oil, 
in  order  that  she  might  not  be  left  again  in  dark- 
ness oa  the  following  night. 

She  partook  sparingly  of  the  refreshment 
which  had  been  brought  by  Conly,  and  then  sat 
down  to  read  the  manuscript.  It  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  it  was  written  at  different  periods,  with- 
out much  coherency,  and  under  some  strong  ex- 
citement of  feeling.  There  were  often  blanks 
where  there  should  have  been  names.  It  com- 
menced thus : 

"  He  has  taken  me  from  my  people  ;  he  has 
educated,  clothed,  and  cared  for  me.  What 
should  I  have  been  without  him  '  I  ask  myself 
this  question  many  times  in  a  day,  and  shudder 
at  the  answer  which  comes  up  from  the  depths 
of  my  own  soul.  Alas !  I  should  have  been 
what  those  swarthy  people  are — a  vagrant,  a 
homeless  girl,  a  shameless  creature,  a  wretched 
wanderer  up  and  down  the  hills  and  valleys. 
Right  and  wrong  would  have  been  confounded 
together,  and  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.    *     *    * 

"  I  saw  some  of  my  people  to-da}- ;  they  were 
tramping  over  the  moor.  I  knew  one  of  them, 
anJ  I  turned  away,  trembling  in  every  limb.  * 
*  *  I  can  read  and  write,  and  religious  truths 
have  been  taught  me.  I  owe  it  all  to  him  ! 
And  v/hy  should  I  not  love  him  ?  Why  should 
not  my  heart  beat  faster  when  I  hear  his  foot- 
step on  the  stairs  ?  Is  it  a  sin  to  love  those  who 
are  kind  to  us  ?  *  *  * 

"  The  abbess  tells  me  I  am  handsome.  I  did 
not  believe  it  until told  me  so.  Yester- 
day he  praised  me,  and  I  was  happy.  He  little 
suspects  the  interest  with  which  I  hang  upon 
every  word  he  utters.  *  #  *  He  comes  oft- 
ener  than  usual  to  see  me.  And  sometimes  he 
talks  strangely.  What  can  he  mean  '.'  I  dare 
not  flatter  myself  that  he  loves  me  ;  that  would 
be  too  absurd.  *  *  *  What  have  I  heard  ? 
Be  still,  my  heart ;  beat  less  wildly  !     The  lord 

of loves  me  ;  I  heard  it  from  his  own  lips. 

This  happiness  cannot  last.       #        *        # 

'■  He  tells  me  that  I  must  keep  all  this  a  secret. 
The  abbess  must  not  know  it.  Of  course  I  shall 
be  very  guarded  in  my  actions.  *  *  *  * 
The  monks  look  at  me  until  I  blush,  when  I 
meet  them  at  the  chapel.  He  tells  me  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  so  fair.  Some  of  the  nuns  are  spite- 
ful towards  me.  Perhaps  they  have  divined  my 
secret.  *  #  *  I  have  met  my  protector 
again.  I  have  not  denied  that  I  love  him.  I 
fear  that  it  is  dangerous  to  see  him.  The  dif- 
ference in  rank  is  great — insurmountable  ;  why 
then  should  we  meet  ?  His  language  frightens 
me ;  and  yet  he  is  eloquent.  How  sweetly  he 
discourses  of  black  eyes,  glossy  ringlets,  and  a 
face  as  fair  as  the  virgin's,  and  applies  it  all  to 
me.  Weak  girl  that  I  am  !  I  listen  with  inex- 
pressible delight  to  his  words.     *     *     «     I  shall 
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sleep  no  more  the  sleep  of  innocence  and  peace 
My  soul  is  darkened  with  the  remembrance  of  a 
crime — the  crime  of  loving  one  above  my  sta- 
tion. The  mirror  of  my  heart  is  sullied  with 
the  breath  of  an  earthly  love,  when  I  should  lore 
only  God  and  the  saints.  No  more  sweet 
dreams;  no  more  fair  hopes  in  the  future. 
Would   that  I   had  never  been  taken  from  my 

people  ;  that were  with  me ;  hut  no,  she 

would  kill  me.  *  #  *  # 

"  The  lord  of is  touched  with  my  grief — 

moved  to  compassion  by  my  tears.  He  promises 
to  wed  me.  We  are  to  be  privately  married ;  I 
sec  a  little  gleam  of  happiness  in  the  future ; 
visions  of  hope  are  again  springing  up  in  mv 
heart.  #  *  *  *  " 

"  We  are  wedded.  Two  witnesses  were  pres- 
ent.    I  am  indeed  blest  beyond  my  deserts.     To 

be  the  wife  of !     Is  it  not  some  delightful 

illusion?  He  warns  me  to  be  careful  and  not 
divulge  the  secret.  I  wonder  why  he  does  not 
take  me  to  the  castle  and  make  me  its  mistress. 
What  has  he  to  fear  1  Is  he  not  rich  and  pow- 
erful ?  But  doubtless  he  knows  what  is  best. 
***** 

"  Occasionally  a  dark  cloud  steals  over  my 
spirit.  I  cannot  forget  my  people.  They  are 
dear  to  me  still.  My  heart  leaps  at  the  mention 
of  their  name  ;  but  I  fear  them  ;  for  I  have  set  at 
defiance  their  laws,  and  my  life  is  forfeit  to 
them.  *  *  *  The  worst  has  come — all  has 
been  discovered.  The  abbess  is  dreadfully  an- 
gry, and  I  am  a  prisoner  in  this  room.  Heaven 
alone  knows  what  fate  is  in  reserve  for  me.  0 
for  strength  to  bear  my  sorrows.      *      *      * 

"  Where  is ?     Why  does  he  not  come  to 

me  ?  Why  does  he  not  confront  the  abbess 
boldly,  and  tell  her  I  am  his  wife,  lawfully  wed- 
ded. A  word  from  him  would  free  me  from  this 
degradation,  and  yet  he  will  not  speak  it.  Who 
will  receive  and  protect  this  germ  of  life  that  I 
bear  in  my  bosom  ?  I  am  watched.  A  dark 
cloud  settles  upon  my  spirit.  Suspicions  that 
make  me  miserable  have  taken  possession  of  my 
mind.  Where  shall  I  seek  rest — where  find  a 
place  for  my  woes  1  I  hear  a  still  small  voice 
speaking  softly  to  my  soul,  and  it  says, 'In  the 
grave.'  And  so  young — to  die  so  young  !  The 
abbess  do;s  not  relent.  Xo  pity,  no  gentle 
words  no  mercy,  no  one  to  love  and  visit  me  in 
my  illncsi.  He  does  not  come  to  me,  and  I  can- 
not escfpe  from  this  prison.  The  abbess  has 
taken  a-vay  my  child,  and  I  know  not  what  has 
been  done  with  it.  How  happy  to  bo  with  my 
people  again  and  at  liberty.  I  could  sleep  more 
peacefully  beneath  the  green  hedge-rows.  *  *  * 
I  must  try  to  escape.  I  must  search  the  room 
for  secret  springs  and  panels.  I  have  heard  there 
are  such  in  the  monastery."       *        *        * 

When  Isadore  had  reached  this  portion  of  the 
manuscript,  she  heard  footsteps,  and  hastily  re- 
turned it  to  its  place.  The  intruder  proved  to 
be  Conly,  who  returned  with  the  lamp.  Dread- 
ing to  learn  the  fate  of  the  unknown  nun,  lest  it 
should  add  to  the  dreariness  of  her  own  situa- 
tion, she  did  not  read  any  more  of  the  strange 
history  during  the  day. 


CHAPTEll  V. 

HARDWICK — DIINALSTEIN   AND    IIEPSKY. 

Hki'sev  Herne  was  sitting  solitary  in  her 
tent.  Cora  had  started  for  the  castle  of  Dunal- 
stein  about  two  hours  before. 

"  The  charm  works  well,"  said  the  hag  to  her- 
self    '■  If  the  angel  of  the  hour  has  been  propi- 


tious, the  language  of  the  stars,  and  the  prophecy 
of  the  spirits  of  air,  of  fire,  and  of  water  is  in  a 
measure  fulfilled.  All  my  scheming  and  plan- 
ning, all  my  sleepless  nights,  all  my  invocations 
will  be  rewarded  ;  for 

That  which  seems  to  be,  is  not, 
And  that  which  teas  shall  be  forgot. 

Weak,  but  fair — loving,  but  unfit  for  our  trade  ! 
AVell,  let  it  be  so.  Who  speaks  of  pity  ?  There 
is  no  such  word  with  Hepsey  Herne ;  the  mean- 
ing is  strange  to  her ;  her  old  heart  knows  it  not. 
Let  steel  melt  like  ice,  and  the  hard  rocks  be 
dissolved  like  salt,  and  then  will  the  soul  of  the 
wise  woman  respond  to  the  soft  calls  of  com- 
passion.' 

Hepsey  paused  and  looked  fixedly  at  the  fire, 
upon  which  various  strange  looking  unguents 
were  smoking.  She  stirred  them  with  a  small 
iron  rod,  and  cast  into  the  crucibles  some  dark 
powders,  which  caused  the  contents  to  hiss  and 
bubble,  and  produced  a  profuse  suifumigation. 
She  went  on  with  her  soliloquy. 

"I  shall  triumph!  I  shall  see  him  crushed, 
bruised,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  shame ! 
Then  I  will  scorn  him,  and  laugh  in  bitter  mock- 
ery of  his  doom. 

This  riddle  read,  it  shall  be  plain 
That  gain  is  los.s,  and  loss  is  gain. 

But  they  are  not  wise — they  cannot  read  it, 
though  it  contains  the  secret  of  a  hfe.  No,  no, 
no!"  The  sorceress  stirred  the  unguents  again, 
and  laughed  until  she  was  hoarse.  Her  unearth- 
ly merriment  was  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  the 
lord  of  Hardwick. 

"  How  now,  hag  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  What  do 
you  see  to  laugh  at  ?" 

"What  do  I  see!  Ha!  ha  I  I  see,  lord  of 
Hardwick,  what  you  never  can  see  till  you  go  to 
your  own  place — down  t/i'7-e  .'"  Hepsey  pointed 
at  the  earth  with  her  finger. 

'■  To  my  own  place  V  repeated  Hardwick. 

"  Ay!  down  to — " 

"  Perdition,"  added  Hardwick,  with  a  sneer. 

"  True,  very  true  !"  said  the  hag.  "  I  knew  it 
long  ago." 

'■  And  how  did  you  know  it,  ta^vny  mother?" 

"  I  see  forms  and  faces  in  empty  air,  where 
you  see  nothing.  I  hear  voices  and  whisperings, 
and  learn  wisdom,  where  you  would  hear  no 
sounds.  I  mark  the  signs  of  the  times.  I  know 
the  omens  of  good  and  evil.  I  regard  times  and 
seasons,  and  seize  upon  propitious  moments.  I 
am  the  mistress  of  a  terrible  art.  I  am  what  you 
can  never  be." 

Hardwick  drew  back  in  awe. 

"But  you  cannot  understand  me.  Speak, 
Hardwick,  and  tell  me  what  you  want." 

"  Some  of  your  deviltry,"  he  replied,  breathing 
more  freely. 

"  If  report  speaks  truth,  you've  enough  of  your 
own,"  said  Hepsey,  sarcastically. 

"  I  desire  a  medicament,  in  which  lies  hidden 
the  spirit  of  some  sleepy  deity,"  resumed  Hard- 
wick. 

"  Demon,  not  deity,"  muttered  the  sorceress. 

"  Mind  you,  tawny  mother,  that  I  do  not  wish 
a  mixture  in  which  there  is  death,  but  in  which 
there  is  the  genius  of  sleep." 

'I  have  it,"  said  Hepsey. 

"  And  will  the  person  who  has  swallowed  this 
drug  remain  conscious?"  asked  Hardwick. 

"Ay,  perfectly  conscious.  And  more:  her 
consciousness  will  be  rendered  doubly  acute. 
She  will  know  all  that  transpires,  and  hear  and 
comprehend  all  that  is  said." 

"  And  still  be  powerless  ?"' 

"  As  a  child ;  not  be  able  to  move  a  finger. 

"  But  it  fills  the  mind  of  the  subject — " 

"With  unutterable  horror." 

"  That  is  bad.  Can  you  not  make  some  addi- 
tion to  this  drug  so  that  it  will  awaken  emotions 
less  terrible  ?" 

"Impossible;  or  if  I  could,  it  would  cost  a 
great  price  ;  for  it  could  only  he  produced  by 
arts  which  I  dare  not  mention  " 

"  I  care  nothing  for  the  cost." 

"Who  is  it  for?" 

"  For  one  you  never  saw — one  who  hates  you 
and  your  people." 

"  Does  she  live  near?" 

"  No,  far  away  towards  London.  She  is  proud, 
scornful  and  wayward  I  W'ould  humble  her — 
make  her  my  wife  without  consulting  her  incli- 
nations." 

"  I  understand  ;  you  would  finish  the  measure 
of  your  iniquities  before  you  go  down,  down  to 
yotir  own  place." 

"  The  drug,  tawny  mother,  the  diu";." 

"  Here  it  is ;  it  was  concocted  at  midnight,  on 
a  lonelv  moor,   where  felons   are   buried.     The 


three  elements  combined  to  make  it  powerful, 
and  seven  of  the  twelve  signs  were  favorable.  It 
is  worth  much  gold,  and  can  be  had  only  for 
gold  ;  for  it  is  thus  ordered  by  the  genius  of  the 
charm.  Mingle  hut  three  drops  with  wine  or 
water,  and  the  effect  is  sure.  The  limbs  will 
cease  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  will ;  but  the 
cheek  will  not  lose  its  color  ;  the  heart  will  beat, 
and  the  blood  will  flow  on,  and  none  of  the 
senses  will  be  locked  up.  The  volitions  only, 
will  be  controlled  by  the  power  of  the  drug." 

Hardwick  caught  the  vial  containing  the  mix 
ture  with  trembling  eagerness,  and  put  gold  pie- 
ces into  the  palm  of  Hepsey  Herne. 

•'  Let  Heaven  judge  between  us  whose  place 
will  be  deepest  in  the  pit ;  she  who  prepares,  or 
he  who  gives  !"  cried  the  witch,  with  a  contempt- 
uous laugh. 

"Settle  the  matter  to  suit  jourself,  tawny 
mother;  it  is  nothing  to  me  ;  I  pay  for  what  I 
get.     You  are  sure  this  will  work  ?" 

"It  cannot  fail.  When  you  have  tried  its 
virtues,  come  to  me  again.  Now  begone ;  away 
out  of  my  sight !  I  wish  to  look  upon  you  no 
longer.  You  bring  too  many  evil  spirits  with 
you     Ha!  ha!" 

"  Frantic  hag!"  muttered  Hardwick,  and  con- 
cealing the  precious  drug  about  his  person,  he 
left  the  tent  of  the  sorceress. 

For  several  hours  the  latter  was  busy  with  the 
unguents  that  were  simmering  over  the  fire. 
She  was  repeating  a  great  deal  of  unintelligible 
jargon  over  the  crucibles,  when  Dunalstein  un- 
expectedly made  his  appearance. 

•'  Are  i/ou  here  ?"  asked  Hepsey.  looking  up  in 
surprise. 

"  It  is  none  other,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Have  you  seen  Cora  ?"  she  asked,  earnestly. 
"  I  met  her  on  the  road  far  beyond  the  castle." 
"  Then  she  has  disobeyed  my  commands.  Did 
you  sufler  her  to  pass  on  ?" 

"I  did,"  replied  Dunalstein,  calmly. 
"You  have  done  wrong!"  exclaimed  the  hag, 
in  a  furious  passion.    "  You  should  have  brought 
her  back  and  restored   her   to   me.    You  have 
mocked  with  unmeaning  words." 

"Woman,"  said  Dunalstein,  solemnly,  "the 
sight  of  that  friendless  girl  recalls  reminiscences 
which  I  wish  to  banish.  I  do  not  see  her  with- 
out emotions  of  which  you  can  know  nothing. 
I  abandon  forever  ray  former  purpose !  See  !  I 
am  advancing  in  life.  Already  there  are  gray 
hairs  upon  my  temples.  The  thought  of  taking 
one  so  young,  whose  associations,  tastes,  and 
haliits  are  so  different,  and  whose  rank  is  so 
much  below  my  own,  and  of  making  her  my 
wife,  was  foolish  and  almost  wicked.  1  will  pur- 
sue the  jihantom  no  longer.  When  I  saw  her 
with  you,  so  fair  and  so  innocent,  I  said  to  my- 
self, I  will  snatch  her  from  her  lowly  condition  ; 
I  will  educate,  clothe,  and  care  for  her;  I  will 
elevate  her  to  a  level  with  myself— I  will  make 
her  happy  for  life.  People  who  formerly  knew 
her  shall  forget  her  humble  origin,  and  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  one  like  you." 

"  And  why  do  you  draw  back  !  Why  do  you 
shrink  from  the  noble  thought  which  stimulated 
you  to  aresoluiion  so  worthy  of  you?" 

"  Because  I  have  seen  her  and  talked  with  her. 
The  past  rises  up  iu  my  heart  when  I  see  her, 
and  something  whispers  in  my  ear,  '  Beware — 
abandon  your  design — it  is  not  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven.' " 

'■  Weak  and  changeful  man  !  It  is  thus  that 
your  philanthropy  is  scattered  to  the  four  winds  !" 
cried  the  hag,  wildly.  "  She  is  fair  as  thegrtatcst 
lady  in  the  land,  and  as  for  education,  she  can 
already  read  and  write." 

"  If  you  feel  the  interest  in  this  maiden  which 
you  pretend  to  feel,  why  is  it  that  you  treat  her 
with  such  severity  ?  Why  does  she  bear  upon 
her  person  the  marks  of  your  cruelty  !  Bif'orc 
Heaven,  1  believe  jou  hate  her  with  an  iiitcn.se 
hatred.  Strange  woman !  You  are  pl.iying 
some  deep  game  which  I  cannot  underttanil." 

"  1  know  that  I  am  wild  sometimes,  and  fran- 
tic ;  but  it  is  anxiety  for  her  that  makes  me  so, ' 
said  the  hag,  in  a  whining  voice. 

"  Why  then  do  you  presume  to  insult  and  de- 
grade her  with  a  blow  ? " 

"  There  arc  times  when  I  am  mad,"  replied 
Hepsey,  calling  all  her  cunning  to  her  aid.  "'Tis 
then  that  I  ill  use  her;  but  1  shed  an  hundred 
tears  for  every  blow,  when  I  come  to  myself  and 
find  what  I  have  done." 

"  Is  this  true?"  asked  Dunalstein. 

"  Yes,   I   swear  it  by  all  the  unseen  agencies 

which  do  my  bidding  when  my  witch  cauldron 

is  seething  upon  the  lire  at  midnight.     (),  I  fear 

I  shall  kill  her  sonic  day  in  my  madness!     This 
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is  why  I  wish  you  to  take  her  and  care  for  her, 
and  make  her  your  wife."' 

"  I  would  I  could  read  your  heart,"  said  Dun- 
alstein,  thoughtfully. 

'•  You  are  a  good  and  noble  lord,"  added  Hep- 
sey,  wiih  a  fawning  air.  "I  will  prepare  a  charm 
for  you,  which  shall  protect  you  against  all  evil. 
Think  of  my  child  when  you  go  home.  Do  not 
let  her  suffer,  when  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit 
is  upon  her  poor  crazed  mother." 

'■  I  v/ill  think  of  your  words,"  replied  Dunal- 
stein,  turning  away. 

"  How  shall  I  recover  this  poor  girl,  my  lord  (" 
asked  Hepsey,  concealing  as  much  as  possible 
the  hidden  malice  that  rankled  in  her  heart. 

"  Let  one  of  your  young  men  mount  a  horse 
and  ride  after  her.  In  a  few  hours  she  may  be 
found  and  brought  back  to  you.  I  will  also  lake 
some  pains  to  learn  the  place  of  her  flight." 

'•  Then  away  with  you,"  said  Hepsey.  "  I  will 
go  and  send  Jsseph  Abershnw  after  her." 

Dunalstcin  tarried  no  longer,  but  walked  to- 
wards the  castle.  The  hag  watched  him  as  he 
ascended  the  hill. 

"I'll  trust  none  of  ye  !"  slie  exclaimed.  "I'll 
take  my  stick  and  tramp  after  her  myself.  She 
shall  smart — she  shall  suffer  for  this.  I  can 
walk  yet  as  fa^t  as  the  best  of  our  men  j  my 
strength  is  not  abated.  I  will  speak  to  Aber- 
shaw,  and  then  I  will  take  to  the  roads,  and 
tramp  till  I  find  her,  be  it  for  a  day,  or  a  week, 
or  a  month,  or  a  year,  or  a  dozen  years." 

Joseph  Abershaw  was  soon  found,  and  though 
be  had  but  little  relish  for  the  business  proposed 
to  him  by  Hepsey,  he  disguised  his  real  feelings, 
mounted  his  horse  and  left  the  encampment. 

Hepsey  Heme  took  her  stick,  and  shortly  after 
his  return  to  the  castle,  Dunalstein  saw  her  tall 
figure  moving  swiftly  in  the  direction  which  Cora 
had  taken.  We  cannot  divine  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  his  mind  as  he  looked  on  the 
strange  woman.  Perhaps  some  dim  shadow  of 
the  future  fell  upon  his  spirit ;  perhaps  he  heard 
a  warning  voice  breathed  by  his  better  angel ; 
perhaps  he  thought  of  Cora:  be  it  as  it  may,  he 
turned  from  Hepsey  Heme  with  a  shudder,  and 
ceased  to  gaze  after  her. 

It  was  now  near  dark.  Dunalstein  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair  and  rang  the  bell.  A  stout 
serving  man  appeared  in  answer  to  the  sum- 
mons. His  age  was  probably  somewhere  be- 
tween twenty-tive  and  thirty  years.  Jemmy 
Jacques  was  one  of  those  persons  but  too  often 
found,  possessed  of  one  idea,  and  one  only.  He 
was  a  believer  in  the  Ittrmetic  art,  signs,  omens, 
wonders,  and  dreams.  By  some  means  he  had 
obtained  some  of  the  writings  of  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Roger  Bacon,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Zoroaster, 
Hermes,  and  Artemidoras  the  dreamer. 

How  he  had  procured  these  rare  works  was  a 
mystery,  but  doubtless  by  extraordinary  effort. 
Jacques  was  rather  too  close  a  student  to  be  a 
very  useful  servant  ^  yet  some  of  his  peculiarities 
and  eccentricities  were  so  laughable,  that  Dun- 
alstein kept  him  in  his  service  partly  as  a  curi- 
osity, and  would  have  been  loth  to  part  with 
him,  notwithstanding  his  patience  was  often  se- 
verely tried. 

'■  Jacques,"  said  Dunalstein,  "  when  I  ring  the 
bell,  it's  a  sign  that  I  want  you,  and  you  must 
stir  yourself  as  though  you  had  some  life  in  you. 
And  hark  you,  fellow !  if  I  see  any  more  of  those 
confounded  books  in  your  hands,  I'll  discharge 
you.     "What  have  you  got  there  V 

'■  Its  a  werry  profound  book  by  Artemidoras 
the  dreamer.  You  see,  master,  that  I  fell  asleep 
about  an  hour  ago,  and  had  a  werry  remarkable 
dream." 

"  I'd  like  to  catch  you  asleep  in  the  day  time, 
scoundrel.  I'd  give  you  something  to  remember, 
sir!'  exclaimed  Dunalstein. 

"  It  appears,  according  to  Artemidoras  (six- 
teenth page,  second  volume),  that  to  dream  of 
falling  up  stairs  is  a  sure  sign  of  sunthin'  as  is  a 
goin'  to  happen." 

"  Of  being  kicked  duicii  stairs  by  your  master, 
perhaps." 

'No;  but  a  sign  of  some  great  calamity  in- 
wolvin'  several  indiwiduals." 

"Bah  !"  said  Dunalstein,  impatiently. 

"  To  dream  of  pickin'  your  teeth  with  a  poker 
or  bayonet,"  continued  Jacques,  reading  from  the 
book,  -signifies  unexpected  rewerses.  and  strange 
discoveries,  calculated  to  startle  the  mind.  To 
dream  of — " 

"Stop  your  nonsense,"  said  Dunalstein. 
"  'Where's  your  mistress  (" 

"  To  dream  of  goin'  to  sea  in  a  tub,  is  also 
nnpropitious  ;  for  it  signifies  plainly  and  beyond 
dispute,  that  the  dreamer  is  not  prepared  for 
what  will  take  place." 


"  Will  you  throw  that  book  out  of  the  window 
and  call  your  mistress  1"  added  Dunalstein,  em- 
phatically. 

"  Accordin'  to  Trismegistus,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Bacon  and  others,  much  can  be  learned  by 
signs  and  omens,  and  by  observing  times  and 
seasons " 

"  Jacques,  go  for  your  mistress,  or  I'll  break 
your  head  !"  exclaimed  Dunalstein,  completely 
provoked. 

"  Did  you  speak,  master  ?" 

'■  Speak  !  I've  been  speaking  this  half  hour, 
you  blockhead  !  Request  Isadore  to  come  to 
me." 

"  She's  out — went  two  hours  ago  afoot  and 
alone.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Dee  was  quite  an  adept 
in  the  hermetic  art,  and  werry  skilful  in  magic. 
Accordin'  to — " 

"  Put  up  that  book,  or  by  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar,  I'll  beat  you  till  I  beat  some  sense  into 
you.  Go  and  see  if  Isadore  has  returned,  and 
come  back  directly  and  tell  me  whether  she  has 
or  has  not." 

Dunalstein  assumed  a  threatening  attitude, 
and  Jacques  slowly  left  the  room.  He  made  his 
appearance  after  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes,  saying 
that  Isadore  was  not  in  the  castle. 

"  It  is  now  dark,"  said  his  master,  "  and  it  is 
not  usual  for  her  to  be  out  after  this  hour,  unat- 
tended.   Bring  me  some  wine,  Jacques." 

"  To  dream—" 

"  Wine,  Jem !" 

"  Fourth  page,  first  volume — " 

"  Confound  you,  go  !" 

"  Yes,  master." 

The  wine  was  placed  before  Dunalstein,  and 
Jacques  was  ordered  to  be  on  the  alert  and  in- 
form him  of  the  fact,  as  soon  as  his  daughter  re- 
turned. Three  quarters  of  an  hour  passed,  and 
Jacques  did  not  re  appear.  Dunalstcin  grew 
uneasy  and  rang  again.  To  his  alarm  Isadore 
had  not  returned.  He  sent  immediately  for  her 
maid,  but  she  could  give  him  no  information  on 
the  subject.  She  only  knew  that  her  mistress 
left  the  castle  three  hours  ago  ;  since  that  time 
she  had  not  seen  her. 

Dunalstein  ordered  the  servants  to  be  sent  in 
every  diroction  in  search  of  Isadore ;  and  his 
fears  for  her  safety  momentarily  inerea.scd. 

"  I  knew  there  would  be  rewerses,"  said 
Jac(}ues. 

"  Go  and  saddle  Hunter,"  said  his  master. 

"  Such  books  are  inwaluable  treasures  ;  they 
tell  us  what  to  expect,"  added  Jacques. 

"  Do  they  tell  you  to  expect  anything  like 
thatr  exclaimed  the  exasperated  Dunalstein, 
dealing  him  a  blow  upon  the  ear. 

"  They  tells  us  to  expect  rewerses,"  said 
Jacques,  rubbing  the  tide  of  his  head  with  phi- 
losophical patience. 

"Saddle  Hunter  instantly!"  The  horse  was 
saddled  in  due  time  and  led  into  the  court. 
While  Dunalstein  was  in  the  act  of  mounting, 
Hardwick  rode  up  to  the  castle. 

"  Have  you  seen  Isadore  ?'  asked  the  former, 
anxiously. 

'Not  to  day.  That  is  my  business  here  now. 
Is  she  not  within  ?" 

■'  She  is  not.  She  left  the  castle  some  three 
hours  since,  and  has  not  returned.  I  am  seri- 
ously alarmed  for  her  safety.  I  am  going  to 
search  for  her." 

"  I  will  go  with  you.  Which  direction  did  she 
take  V 

"  I  cannot  learn.  One  of  the  servants  says  she 
went  towards  Forest  Hill,  and  another  asserts 
that  he  saw  her  walking  in  the  direction  of  the 
oak  dingle  " 

"  I'll  go  in  and  go  to  sleep,  and  see  what  I 
can  dream,"  said  Jacques. 

"  You  had  better  Iiestir  yourself  to  find  your 
mistress,"  said  Hardwick,  angrily.  Dunalstcin 
and  his  friend  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  rode 
away  at  a  smart  trot. 

"  I  knew  there  would  be  rewerses,"  muttered 
Jacques,  as  be  walked  slowly  across  the  court, 
meditating  on  the  profound  wisdom  of  Artemi- 
doras. 

"  We  had  better  separate,"  said  Dunalstein, 
after  they  had  ridden  a  short  distance. 

"  It  is  well  thought  of,"  replied  Hardwick.  "  I 
will  ride  towards  the  oak  dingle,  and  you  had 
better  go  to  Forest  Hill ;  it  is  a  favorite  resort 
of  hers.  It  is  somewhat  odd  that  Isadore  will 
visit  such  a  place.  The  country  is  full  of  va- 
grants, vagabonds  and  trampers.  I  saw  her 
talking  quite  familiarly  the  other  day  with  a 
Romnvini/  cjiab  (gipsy  fellow).  If  I  had  my  way. 
I'd  whip  the  wkole  of  them  out  of  the  country." 

'•  I  should  hardly  have  the  heart  to  do  that," 
observed  Dunalstein. 


"  Nonsense,  my  lord  !  I  would  worry  them 
with  dogs ;  I  would  hang  them  up  like  pirates  ; 
the  oak  trees  should  groan  and  bend  beneath 
their  weight." 

"  You  like  them  not,  ray  loid  of  Haidv,  ick." 

"  There  is  nothing  I  hold  in  half  the  ubUor- 
rence.  Just  think,  if  you  please,  of  their  vaga- 
bond habits.  Why,  they  will  steal  the  hat  off 
your  head,  your  coat  off  your  back,  your  pur.se 
from  your  hand,  your  watch  from  your  pocket. 
And  their  thousand  and  one  tricks !  And  their 
assurance  !  Their  bare-faced  impudence  also  !" 
By  the  way,  I  now  recollect  seeing  a  sus- 
picious looking  fellow  lurking  about  the  castle. 
Let  me  see  ;  it  was  not  long  ago  that  I  saw  him 
follow  her  nearly  to  your  own  gate." 

"  This  must  be  looked  to  ;  but  let  us  not  waste 
time.  I  will  ride  to  Forest  Hill  with  all  speed. 
If  you  gain  any  intelligence  of  Isadore,  await  me 
at  the  castle." 

Hardwick  rode  away  at  a  rapid  rate  for  a 
short  distance  When  he  could  no  longer  hear 
the  sound  of  Dunalstcin's  horse's  feet  clattering 
upon  the  flinty  rocks,  he  slackened  his  speed 
and  permitted  his  steed  to  go  at  his  own  pace. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE    HORSEMAN — THE    MONIC. 

Jack  Lynd  walked  towards  Glcnburn,  stimu- 
lated, as  the  reader  is  aware,  by  a  very  praise- 
worthy motive.  As  he  pursued  his  way,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  lonely  and  unhappy  girl 
he  had  befiiended. 

"  She  is  so  fair,"  said  J.ick,  "  so  m.cek  and  so 
trusting,  that  I'll  be  stunned  if  I  can  help  liking 
her.  Then  she  has  such  a  taking  way  of  look- 
ing up  into  one's  eyes,  that  it  makes  one  feel 
queer  like — jest  as  though  he  wanted  to  be  her 
dog,  or  her  servant,  so  as  to  be  allers  near  her. 
And  she  was  so  glad  and  looked  so  happy  when 
I  told  her  I  would  be  her  friend ;  jest  as  though 
she  never  had  a  friend  in  all  her  life  I  If  my 
eyes  didn't  feel  as  though  there  was  goin'  to  be 
a  shower,  they  never  felt  watery  since  I  set  on 
my  mother's  knee.  Yes,  I'll  do  it ;  1 11  be  her 
fightia'  man,  and  a  reg'lar  father  to  her.  I  know 
I  can  find  some  spot  of  airth  where  nobody  can 
find  us ;  and  if  anybody  meddles  or  makes,  let 
'em  look  out  for  stunners." 

As  Jack  finished  his  soliloquy,  he  shook  his 
fist  energetically,  and  appeared  iiappier  for  it. 
He  was  going  on  at  a  very  fast  walk,  filled  with 
reflections  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  to  which 
he  had  given  utterance,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  man  on  horseback.  The  rider  was  a  person 
in  the  prime  of  life.  He  rode  with  a  careless 
grace  which  bespoke  the  accomplished  horse- 
man. The  animal  which  he  bestrode  was  black 
as  jet,  and  of  extraordinary  size.  The  horseman 
was  dressed  in  black.  His  face  was  by  no  means 
an  ordinary  one,  but  strongly  marked  and  ex- 
pressive. 

'•  Is  this  the  road  to  Glenburn  ?"  he  asked. 

"If  anybody  tells  jou  it  isn't,  you'd  better  not 
believe  'em,"  said  Jack. 

"  How  far  might  it  be  ?"  continued  the  horse- 
man, eyeing  the  pedestrian  closely. 

"Jest  what  it  is  ;  no  more  nor  no  less,"  replied 
Jack. 

"A  dozen  miles,  perhaps,"  said  the  horseman, 
with  a  smile. 

'  Thereabouts,"  answered  Jack. 

"  Y'ou're  a  stout  budt,  active  looking  fellow," 
remarked  the  stranger,  good  naturedly. 

'•  I'm  jest  as  nature  formed  me,"  Jack  rejoined. 

"  Certainly;  quite  right ;  jou  couldn't  be  oth- 
erwise. What's  your  calling,  if  I  may  be  so 
bold  ?"  added  the  stranger,  with  much  noncha- 
lance 

"  Do  you  see  these  here  things  ?"  asked  Jack 
Lynd,  holding  up  his  two  large  fists. 

"  Very  distinctly,"  replied  the  horseman. 
"  They  resemble  two  hands  doubled  up,  which 
make  two  fists." 

"  Them  are  the  roots  and  branches  of  my  pro- 
fession, sir;  them  constitute  my  stock  in  trade  ; 
and  if  you  want  to  negociate  an  exchange,  you 
can  do  it  on  the  spot." 

"  Rather  in  the  bruising  line,"  remarked  the 
stranger,  with  the  same  san^y"/ o/c/ that  had  char- 
acterized him  from  the  first. 

"  Where  are  you  going  now  '!" 

"  Did  you  ever  have  a  reg'lar  stunner  ?'  asked 
Jack,  squinting  at  the  horseman  in  a  very  curi- 
ous manner. 

"Perhaps  so,  and  perhaps  not,"  was  the  care- 
less repl}'. 

"  Y'ou're  in  a  fair  way  to  get  one." 

"  What  is  your  name  V 


Jack  Lynd  doubled  his  fist,  but  a  peculiar  twin- 
kle in  the  stranger's  eye  prevented  him  from 
striking. 

'■  Here's  yer  chance  to  make  brass  kettles,"  he 
muttered.  A  sudden  thought  occurred  to  him. 
"  Where  are  you  from  ?  where  are  you  goin'  1 
what's  your  name  ?  what's  your  business  !  how 
old  are  you  '>''  he  asked. 

The  stranger  laughed.  "I'll  be  more  cour- 
teous than  you,  my  friend.  I  am  from  no  where 
in  particular,  and  have  no  particular  business. 
Sometimes  I  am  called  by  one  name,  and  some- 
times by  another.  You  can  call  me  Raymond, 
if  you  choose.  As  to  my  age,  I  have  forgotten 
it.  There,  I  have  answered  all  your  questions." 
"  You  seem  to  be  nobody  in  particular,"  said 
Jack.  "  But  it's  quite  a  different  thing  with  me. 
I  am  jest  the  rewcrse;  it's  a  word  and  a  blow, 
and  the  blow  comes  first  "  It's  my  natur,  and 
I  adwise  you  to  govern  yourself  accordingly," 

"  I  like  such  a  disposition  as  that,"  replied  the 
stranger.  "  What  is  a  man  good  for  who  is  not 
handy  with  his  mawlers  ?  Come,  be  good  na- 
tured ;  take  a  drink  from  my  bottle." 

Jack  Lynd  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  re- 
sist such  an  invitation.  After  drinking  he  grew 
more  companionable,  and  walked  on  by  the  side 
of  Raymond,  talking  quite  familiarly.  His  pleas- 
ing and  easy  manners  soon  dispelled  all  Jack's 
uneasiness,  and  he  grew  confidential.  Before 
they  had  gone  many  milej,  Raymond  knew  the 
object  of  his  journey,  and  had  a  very  good  know- 
ledge of  his  character. 

"  You  listened  by  a  hedge  and  heard  the  rob- 
bers planning  this  robbery,  I  think  you  said," 
remarked  Raymond. 

"  A  rayther  different  kind  of  person  from  what 
I  am  hcered  it,"  rejoined  Jack 

"  A  man  you  could  rely  upon,  probably  ?" 
"I  never  said  it  was  a  man,  sir.     It  was  one 
as  you  don't  know  nothin'  about ;  a  pretty,  inno- 
cent girl,  as  aint  got  no  friends,  and  nobody  to 
care  for  her." 

"  Nobody  to  care  for  her,"  repeated  Raymond, 
musingly. 

"  Not  a  .soul,  except  me,"  said  Jack. 
"  And  you  care  for  her  ?" 
"  I'll  fight  for  her  as  long  as  I  can  swing  my 
mawlers  " 
"  And  who  cares  for  you  ?" 
"  Not  a  soul  on  airth." 

Raymond  made  no  reply,  but  rode  on  lost  in 
thought. 

"  You  have  no  trade,  no  calling,  no  profes- 
sion ?'  he  added,  at  length. 

"  Knockin'  and  stunnin'  is  my  trade,  calling, 
and  perfcssion,"  responded  Jack 
"And  yet  you  contrive  to  live  ?' 
"I  live  when  I  can  find  a  little  sunthin'  to  do 
in  my  line;  but  I  only  bUiy  when  I  can't.  You'd 
put  me  under  a  werry  great  obligation,  sir,  if 
you'd  only  jest  get  oft' and  exchange  a  few  knocks 
with  me." 

Raymond  smilingly  declined  the  honor. 
"  I   shall   reach   Glenburn  castle  long  before 
you  do,"  he  observed,  "  and  I  will  save  you  the 
trouble   of  going  there.     I  will  call  and  inform 
the  lord  of  Glenburn  of  the  intended  robbery." 

VVithout  waiting  to  hear  Jack's  reply,  Ray- 
mond touched  his  black  steed  lightly  with  the 
spur,  and  swept  away  like  the  wind,  leaping 
hedges  and  ditches  in  a  manner  that  was  won- 
derful Jack  Lynd  stood  still  and  gazed  after 
him  as  he  dashed  on  like  a  tornado. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  sure  enough,  he 
will  reach  Glenburn  before  I  do.  if  he  keeps  on 
at  that  pace.  He  rides  like  a  madman,  or  a 
gip.sy.  Why  should  I  go  further  ?  He  will 
warn  Glenburn,  and,  as  he  said,  save  me  the 
trouble.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  me  from 
going  ba(k  to  the  monastery. 

Jack  turned  to  retrace  his  steps ;  as  he  did  so, 
Ravmond  arose  in  his  stirrups  and  looked  back. 
The  former  walked  some  distance  in  the  oppo- 
site direction ;  but  he  did  not  feel  at  ease.  There 
was  an  inward  monitor  within  him  that  told  him 
he  was  doing  wrong.  Beside,  he  began  to  expe- 
rience strange  sensations  His  head  whirled 
with  dizziness ;  a  dimness  crept  over  his  eyes  ; 
his  limbs  grew  weak  and  trembled,  and  he  felt  a 
deadly  faintness  at  the  stomach.  He  saw  a  green 
meadow  w^ith  a  brook  running  through  it,  and 
staggering  towards  it,  he  sat  down  upon  the  grass. 
'•  I'm  gone  for ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  shan't  never 
use  these  here  things  no  more,"  he  added,  look- 
ing at  his  fists.  "  Im  full  of  pison.  Y'es,  I'm 
goin' ;  but  if  I  could  only  have  a  bit  of  skrimmage 
afore  I  close  up  my  airthly  course,  it  would  kind 
o'  smooth  down  the  roughness  of  the  road" 
[to  pe  continued  ] 
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A    BIBD  9    BTE    VIBW    OF   THB   CITY    OT   NEW    TOBK. 


GALVEgTOlV.  TEXAS. 

The  accompanying  sketch  lepresente  the  city 
of  Gaheston,  Texas,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  cities  of  this  great  State.     Texas  is  spoken 
of  as  greatly  varying  in  its  scenery  ;   the  climate 
is   delightful   and   silubrious;  the   prairies  ex- 
tremely vast,  but  plentifully  supplied  with  im- 
mense flocks  of  wild  animals  and  wandering  In- 
dians, who,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  to  civ- 
ilize  them,    still  retain  many  of  their  primitive 
qualities  in  life  and  manners.     Texas  is  amply 
supplied  with  fruits  and  garden  products.     The 
climate  of  tlie  lowlands  is  too  warm  for  the  ,9p- 
ple,  but  almost  every  other  fruit  of  tempeiaxe 
climates   comes    to     perfection. 
Peaches,  melons,  tigs,  oranges, 
lemons,  pineapples,  dates,  olives, 
&c ,  may  be  grown  in  ditt'erent 
localities  with  little  cost.  Grapes 
are   abundant ;    and   being  free 
from  the  ''  foxy  "  flavor  common 
to  the  grapes  of  most  parts  of 
America,    very    tolerable   wine 
has  been  made  from  them.    Va- 
nilla, indigo,  sarsaparilla,  and  a 
l.irge  variety  of  dytini;  and  me- 
dicinal shrubs  and  plants  are  in- 
digenous; and  on  all  the  river- 
bottoms   is   an  undergrowth  of  *5?  ' 
cane,  so  thick  as  to  be  almost  : 
impervious.     Along  the  water-  - 
courses  also,  and  near  the  sea, 
the  larger  trees   are  sometimes 
wreathed   with    Spanish   moss, 
which  serves  both  for  fodder  and 
for   the   manufacture   of  cheap 
bedding,  &c.   The  Jlora  of  Texas 
is  peculiarly  rich  and  copious. 
Cotton  is  the  great  agricultural 
staple  of  the  State,  and  it  is  af- 
firmed, and  perhaps  truly,  that 
it  is  very  decidedly  superior,  as 
a  cotton-growing  country,  to  the 
other    districts    in    the    United 
States;     producing    a    greater 
quantity  of  cotton  per  acre,  and 
of    a   longer   and    Uner   staple. 
The   best   of    the    long-stapled 
cotton    is  produced   in  the  low 
alluvial  soils,  and  tlic  sliortsla- 
pled  on  the  rolling  or  undulat- 
ing  lands.     According   to    Mr. 
Iken,   whose   statements,    how- 
ever,   we    do    not    presume    to 
guarantee,  the  advantage  of  the 
cotton  planter  in  Texas  over  thfi 


planter  in  the  other  States  consists  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars :  "  He  has  cheaper  land,  a 
larger  crop,  a  better  staple,  an  earlier  season  to 
plant,  and  therefore  to  pick ;  likewise  a  longer 
season  for  the  latter  precarious  operation  prior 
to  the  rains  and  frosts  doing  injury ;  by  the  su- 
perior facilities  for  raising  stock,  he  can  feed  his 
laborers  about  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  the 
other  States. '  Cotton  planting  begins  in  Feb- 
luary,  and  picking  in  June.  The  latter  employ- 
ment is  an  easy  and  profitable  occupation  for 
women  and  children.  Texas  cotton  has  been 
for  several  years  past  shipped  direct  to  Liver- 
pool in  British  bottoms.     The  grains  cliiefly  cul- 


tivated are  maize  and  wheat.  The  average  crop 
of  the  former,  on  good  groand,  is  from  50  to  60 
bushels  per  acre  ;  but  75  bushels  are  said  to  be 
frequently  obtained,  and  two  crops  maybe  gath- 
ered in  the  year,  the  first  being  usually  planted 
in  February,  and  the  second  late  in  June.  Hye, 
barley,  oats,  &.C.,  are  suited  to  the  upper  country, 
and  rice  near  the  river  estuaries  ;  but  small 
quantities  only  of  these  grains  have  hitherto  been 
raised.  The  sugar-cane  is  also  said  to  attain 
to  greater  perfection  than  on  the  Mississippi ; 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  states  that  the  produce  on  a 
small  plantation,  despite  the  waste  arising  from 
very  imperfect   machinery,  has  averaged  about 
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3500  lbs.  to  the  acre.     The  mnlberry  grows  vig- 
orously, and  the  experiment  of  raising  silkworms 
has  already,  we  are  assured,  been  successful;  and 
common  and  sweet  potatoes  are  sard,  like  every- 
thing  else   in   this   fortunate  land,  to  attain  to 
perfection  !     The  rearing  of  live  stock  has,  how- 
ever, been  long  the  principal  and  favorite  occu- 
pation  of  the   Texas  settlers,  and  many  of  the 
prairies   are   covered   with  a  valuable  breed  of 
oxen,  which  scarcely  require,  and  certainly  do 
not  receive,  much  more  care  or  attention  that» 
the  prairie  deer.     Vast  herds   of  buffaloes  and 
wild  horses  wander  over  the  prairies,   and  deer 
are  everywhere  abundant.    Bears,  cougars,  pan- 
thers, peccaries,   wolves,  foxes, 
raccoons,  Stc^  are  common  ;  and 
most  of  the  planters  are  obliged 
to  keep  packs  of  large  and  pow- 
erful  dogs   to   prevent  the  de- 
struction of  their  stock.     Most 
of  the  birds  known  in  the  other 
^  States   are  common  in  Texas, 

^  and  the  bays,  &c.,  abound  with 

fish  of  excellent  quality,  beds  of 
good  oysters,  and  other  lestacea. 
Alligators  of  16  feet  in  length 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
rivers,  particularly  Red  river 
T:-~  -  and  its  tributaries;  turtles,  tor- 

toises, &c.,  in  the  estuaries. 
There  are  several  venomous  ser- 
pents, and,  as  in  all  other  warm 
countries,  musquitocs  and  other 
insect  plagues  are  common.  In 
many  parts  of  the  rolling  prairie 
region,  coal  of  a  superior  quality 
and  iron  ore  have  been  found  ; 
and  it  has  been  supposed,  that 
beds  of  these  valuable  minerals 
extend  over  a  great  parj^of  the 
country.  Silver  mines  were 
wrought  towards  Santa  Fe,  in 
the  northwest,  till  the  works 
were  destroyed  by  the  Camiin- 
che  Indians.  Nitre  abounds  in 
the  east ;  salt  is  obtained  from 
numerous  lakes  and  springs; 
and  bitumen  in  several  places. 
Granite,  limestone,  gypsum,  &c., 
are  a'lundant,  except  in  the  low 
alluvial  region.  The  geograph- 
ical position  of  Texas  is  emi- 
nently favorable  to  the  growth 
and  extension  of  commerce,  and 
itj  rivfers  render  access  from  the 
interior  to  the  co.ist  easy. 
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HO\G  ROIVG,  CHIIVA. 

Week  before  last  we  gave  a  series  of 
Chinese  pictures,  which  were  much  liked, 
and  herewith  we  present  a  picture  of  the 
city  of  Hong  Kong,  China.  There  is  no 
more  peculiar  nation  on  earth  than  the 
rat-eating,  tea-drinking,  pig  tailed  inhabi- 
tants of  this  far  olf  country.  It  is  well 
known  that  Hong  Kong  is  one  of  the 
Chinese  ports  where  Europeans  are  per- 
mitted to  reside,  and  our  most  reliable 
information  is  derived  from  the  foreigners 
who  have  thus  settled  down  among  them, 
and  studied  their  character,  habits  and 
institutions.  Whatever  may  be  the  ac- 
tual antiquity  of  the  Chinese  p<ople.  no 
doubt  seems  now  to  exi-t  of  their  having 
been  the  authors  of  what  are  justly  con- 
sidered in  Europe  as  three  of  the  most 
important  inventions  or  discoveries  of 
modern  times:  the  art  of  block-printing, 
the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  the 
magnetic  compa'-s.  To  these  may  be 
added  two  viry  rcmarkible  manufactures, 
of  which  tbey  were  unquestionably  the 
first  inventors,  those  of  silk  and  porcelain. 
It  is  curious  to  C(intrast  inventions  of 
such  high  utility  and  importance  with  the 
very  small  progress  which  the  Chinese 
have  made  in  the  sciences,  as  astronomy, 
geography,  and  mathematics,  for  which 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  be  indebted  to 
the  European  missionaries.  With  regard 
to  the  fine  arts,  the  Chinese  have  not 
made  mu'h  i)rogress  In  painting,  their 
colors  are  beautiful,  but  their  perspective 
is  very  erroneous.  In  music,  theirinstru- 
ments  are  numerous,  consisting  of  diH'er- 
ent  species  of  lutes  and  guitars,  flutes  and  other 
wind  instruments,  an  harmonicon  of  wires, 
touched  with  two  slender  slips  of  bamboo,  bells 
and  pieces  of  sonorous  metal,  drums,  and  a  sort 
of  cla'inet,  which  emits  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  tones  of  the  Scottish  bagpipe.  In  respect  to 
the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  people, 
no  nation  is  without  some  mementos  of  their 
wonderful  skill.  When,  some  few  years  since, 
what  was  called  the  Chinese  Collection  was  on 
exhibition  in  England,  brought  thither  in  a  real 
Chinese  junk,  it  justly  excited  the  wondering 
astonishment  of  the  civilized  Britons.  The 
Londoners  and  the  visitors  to  London  flocked  in 
thousands  to  witness  the  display,  and  we  believe 
the  general  tendency  of  the  spectacle  was  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  Chinese  in  the  estima- 
tion of  tlio-ie  who  had  before  known  so  little  of 
them.  How  wonderfully  exact  were  the  models 
of  all  the  manufacturing  processes!     How  life- 
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like  were  many  of  the  scenes,  representing  me- 
chanics in  their  accustomed  dresses,  jiursuing 
their  accustomed  avocations,  with  their  accus- 
tomed tools,  on  the  accustomed  material !  The 
ivory  carvings,  the  inlayings,  the  turned  work, 
the  japan-work,  the  basket-work,  the  jewelry, 
the  cutlery,  the  silks,  the  cottons,  the  nankeetH, 
the  shoes,  the  hats,  the  tools,  the  implements 
and  instruments,  the  weapons — all  were  there, 
and  all  gave  a  most  interesting  insight  into  the 
industrial  genius  of  that  remarkable  people.  As 
a  manufacturing  people,  the  Chinese  are  highly 
distinguished;  the  fabric  of  porcelain  originated 
entirely  with  them;  and  though  the  forms  of 
their  articles  will  not  hear  a  comparison  with 
those  of  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity  again 
brought  into  use  in  modern  Europe,  the  fabric  is 
excellent,  and  the  colors  inimitable.  The  art  of 
spinning  silk  was  also  given  to  the  western  world 
by  the  Chinese ;  and  that  light  cotton  stuff  we 


call  nankeen  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient 
capital  of  China.  The  lacquered  ware,  though 
eclipsed  by  that  of  Japan,  is  very  beautiful ;  but 
it  is  in  the  minute  arts  of  carving  and  inlaying 
that  the  Chinese  excel.  The  articles  brought 
here  in  mother  of-pearl  and  ivory  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  (iunpowder,  though 
a  Chinese  invention,  is  manufactured  only  on  a 
small  scale,  and  is  exceedingly  bad  ;  which,  in- 
deed, could  hardly  be  otherwise,  as  it  is  a  part 
of  the  soldier's  employment  to  make  his  own 
gunpowder.  Paper  is  also  a  Chinese  invention, 
and  seems  to  have  been  first  manufactured  A.  1). 
95.  The  materials  used  in  making  it  are  very 
various.  It  is  thin,  silky,  and  very  absorbent  of 
ink.  Chinese  books  are  printed  only  on  one 
side  the  leaf.  The  government  is  jealous  of 
everything  new;  but  the  people  discover  no  lack 
of  genius  to  conceive,  or  of  dexterity  to  execute. 
Their  talent  for  imitation  is  well  known.     Dur- 


ing the  course  of  the  present  century,  a 
Chinese  sailor,  who  went  to  England  in 
an  Indiaman,  fr  quentcd  a  manufactory 
in  Southwark  wh-re  Prussian  blue  was 
prepand;  and  having  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  procesv,  without  exciting  the 
suspicion,  or  nttra'^ting  the  notice  of  any 
one,  he  estab'ishcd,  on  his  icturn  home,  a 
similar  work;  and  so  well  has  it  succeed- 
td,  that  the  whole  empire  is  now  supplied 
with  native  Prussian  blue,  whereas  it  was 
formerly  wholly  imported. 

The  Chinese  are  famous  for  their  in- 
d  istry.  Of  the  immense  territory  they 
inhabit,  there  is  scarcely  a  rood  of  arable 
ground  that  is  not  assiduously  cultivated  ; 
ard  such  importance  do  they  ;.ttach  to 
agriculture,  that  once  a  year  the  sovereign 
of  the  Celestial  Empire — so  seldom  seen 
in  public— exhibits  himself  holding  a 
plough.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
Chinese  that  their  patient,  en<luring  in- 
ilustrv  is  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  in- 
genuity and  science.  Their  farming  in- 
struments are  of  the  most  primitive  kind, 
their  ploughs  being  inferior  to  the  very 
worst  of  ours.  Owing  to  the  smallness 
of  the  farms,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
fi^-^  subdivision  of  employments;    and  agri- 

?^  culture,  as  a  scifnce,  is  but  little  advanced 

in  China.  But  they  accomplish  all  that 
can  be  effected  by  the  most  persevering 
industry.  They  spare  no  pains  in  the 
collection  and  p-eparation  of  manure, 
and  they  are  superior  to  every  other  peo- 
ple in  the  irrigating  of  land.  By  the  aid 
of  chain-pumps,  they  draw  water  from 
the  numerous  canals  and  rivers,  while  the 
highest  mountains  are  cut  into  terraces  so  con- 
structed as  to  retain  the  rc(|uisite  quantity  of 
water,  and  ti  allow  what  is  superfluous  to  pass 
ofl';  by  these  mean',  and  a  good  system  of  ma- 
nuring, they  are  able,  in  many  parts,  to  produce 
two  crops  a  year,  without  intermission.  But 
notwithstanding  their  remarkable  industry  and 
economy,  the  bulk  of  the  population  have  usu- 
ally so  little  to  spare  that  the  failure  of  a  crop 
never  fails  to  involve  them  in  the  extremity  of 
want,  and  it  frequently  occasions  the  death  of 
va-t  numbers,  and  the  committal  of  all  sorts  of 
outrages.  There  can,  in  fa^t,  be  no  real  securi- 
ty for  a  country  at  all  approaching  to  the  con- 
dition of  China,  unless  the  food  of  the  people  in 
ordinary  circumstances  be  such  as  to  permit  of 
their  retrenching  in  adverse  seasons,  and  coun- 
tervailing the  deficiency  of  the  crops  by  increased 
economv,  which,  as  they  are  completely  without 
the  ability  to  retrench,  they  cannot  do. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
A  DREAM. 

BT   PER3A    S-  LEWIS. 

2  dream  of  all  things  lovely, 

Of  all  things  pure  and  bright  j 
A  thousand  forms  are  fiasbiug 

In  fijnt'y's  magic  R^bt. 
1  dream  of  a  green  wildwood, 

Where  softest  breezes  blow, 
^Vliere  gushing  waters  ripple, 

And  murmur  sweet  and  low. 

3  dream  of  light,  free  wildbirdg, 
A  lighfc-winged,  fairy  throng ; 

flashing  in  their  wondrous  beauty, 

Ciushiug  ever  forth  in  song. 
A  green  dell  in  the  forest, 

A  cotfcige  wreathed  with  Tines  ; 
With  green  boughs  bending  o'er  ik, 

And  again  my  ppirjt  j>inc9 : 

To  hear  the  h^llmg  mnsic, 

Of  a  stream  tha.i  mi\rni«rs  there; 
Slingling  with  the  gentle  wind-tones, 

Music  through  the  sunny  air. 
1  dream  of  some  vast  mountain, 

That  lifts  Us  brow  of  3now, 
To  mingle  with  the  storm-clouds, 

While  summer  smiles  below. 

A  calm  labe,  girt  w?th  wild  rocks, 

Or  green  fields  sloping  down ; 
And  crysfcil  wavelets  washing 

Its  .smds  of  silvery  broww. 
A  dark  and  rolling  river, 

That  sweepeth  on  its  way^ 
Glorious  in  its  solemn  grandeur, 

Its  wild  waves  wreathed  with  spray. 

1  dream  of  all  things  lovely, 

Of  all  things  pure  and  bright  j 
Glorious  forms  are  ever  flashing, 

In  fancy's  magic  light. 

<    -^m^    ¥ 

[Written  for  Gleason'B  Pictorial.] 

FORWARD    FOUR: 

— OR — 

THE  DUPLICATE  WEDDING. 
BT  ben:  perlet  poobe. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Mexico  was  captured !  The  flag  of  our 
Union,  with  its  bright  stars  and  broad  folds, 
floated  in  triumph  over  the  halls  of  the  Monte- 
zumas.  The  gallant  troops,  who  fought  at 
Buena  Vista  and  at  Chapultepec,  occupied  the 
proud  palaces  left  by  those  whoso  ancestors  had 
served  under  Fernando  Cortez ! 

Captain  Stuart,  who  is  thus  first  introduced  to 
our  readers,  was  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in 
the  brigade  of  volunteers,  commanded  by  the 
impetuous  Quitman,  and  was  among  the  fore- 
most who  scaled  the  castled  crags  of  Chapulte- 
pec. But  at  the  time  when  our  story  commences 
— about  a  fortnight  after  the  Americans  marched 
into  Mexico — the  gallant  volunteer  found  him- 
self rather  unpleasantly  situated.  Indeed,  his 
pecuniary  position  was  so  directly  opposite  to 
the  flourishing  fortune  of  his  country's  arms, 
that,  in  opposition  to  a  thousand  inconveniences, 
it  only  presented  one  certainty — it  could  not  be 
any  worse.  Not  only  had  he  spent  his  last  dol- 
lar, but  his  dress-sword,  revolvers,  camp-chest, 
and  every  other  possession  were  gone.  The  fact 
was  (although  we  dislike  to  record  it),  that  Capt. 
Stuart  had  a  passion  for  playing  cards,  and  just 
then,  poor  fellow,  he  had  been  particularly  un- 
lucky. 

By  way  of  consolation,  and  perchance  with  a 
business-like  eye  to  her  fortune.  Captain  Stuart 
now  fell  in  love — desperately  in  love — with 
Madame  Lurine,  the  widow  of  a  worthy  and 
wealthy  French  merchant.  She  was  a  charming 
Parisian  brunette,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  American  officers,  one  of  whom,  of  French 
descent,  soon  claimed  her  as  a  cousin.  Nay,  he 
had  his  baggage  carried  to  her  house,  and  in- 
stalled him'clf  almost  by  force.  Scores  envied 
him,  and  although  he  had  not  jireviously  been 
very  popular,  every  one  who  had  ever  been  in- 
troduced to  Major  Sauzet  now  called  on  him — 
at  Madame  Lurine's. 

Captain  Stnart,  less  fortunate,  had  to  content 
himself  with  a  scantily  furnished  room  in  the 
barrack,  where  his  regiment  was  quartered.  It 
was  amply  large,  for,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the  wardrobe  and  equipage  of  the  captain  was 
scanty  enough,  but,  so  strict  were  the  orders, 
there  was  no  place  for  his  faitliful  .servant — he 
could  not  even  spread  his  blanket  upon  the  floor. 
This  was  vexatious  to  the  cai)tain,  for  old  Fred 
(Ficdericus  he  called  himself),  less  ungrateful 
than  fortune,  had  faithfully  adhered  to  his  mas- 


ter, serving  him  with  that  devotion,  mingled 
with  respectful  mentorship,  peculiar  to  the  "old 
Virginny  nigger."  At  last,  with  some  difliculty. 
Captain  Stuart  found  quarters  for  his  retainer, 
in  a  neighboring  house,  occupied  by  a  portion 
of  the  commissary  department.  One  of  tlie 
officers  had  brought  his  daughter  with  him,  and 
he  was  glad  to  have  the  trusty  African  sleep  in 
a  small  closet,  opposite  the  door  of  her  room. 
Between  the  chamber  of  Miss  Archer  and  old 
Fred's  closet  ran  an  entry,  which  led  out  upon  a 
balcony  overhanging  the  street,  and  not  more 
than  ten  feet  from  the  pavement. 

Captain  Stuart  and  Madame  Lurine,  Major 
Sauzet  and  Miss  Archer.  We  have  "  placed  the 
couples,"  and  will  now  commence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  the  evening  previous  to  Madame  Ln- 
rine's  birthday,  and  Captain  Jack  Stuart  was  in 
bad  humor,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  his  cham- 
ber, muttering  between  liis  teeth,  "  Confusion  to 
the  cards !  Every  one  who  knows  dear  Emelie, 
will  carry  her  a  birthday  present,  for  it  is  the 
custom  of  her  country.  And  then  that  old 
scamp  Sauzet  reminded  me  of  it  in  her  presence ! 
How  that  fan  I  saw  at  Harwood's  v/ould  have 
made  her  bright  eyes  gleam  with  joy !  But 
what  does  old  Fred  care.  Who  ever  had  such 
a  servant  ?  If  he  was  only  a  rascal,  a  thief,  a 
liar,  a  scoundrel,  then  I  could  kick  him  out  of 
doors !  Kick  him  !  [and  here  the  gallant  cap- 
tain, in  his  anger,  let  fly  his  booted  foot  against 
a  chair,  sending  that  useful  article  of  furniture 
across  the  room  in  subdivision.]  But  that 
would  never  do.  My  father  would  disinherit 
me,  and  my  comrades  abuse  me.  I  had  rather 
desert  and  enlist  under  Santa  Anna,  or  forge 
(juartermaster's  drafts.  Was  ever  a  man  so 
annoyed  V 

A  quiet  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  this 

original  monologue ;  and  the  dissatisfied  master 

— the  first  we  ever  heard  of  who  found  fault  with 

a  servant  for  being  honest — halted,  and  called  out: 

'■Who's  there?" 

"  Me,"  was  the  reply  from  without. 
This  vague  pronoun,  which  is  usually  heard  in 
such  cases,  takes  the  place  of  a  name  which  can- 
not always  be  guessed,  and  of  which  we  are 
ignorant  thus  far;  but  the  voice  was  familiar 
to  Captain  Jack,  for  he  at  once  opened  the  door, 
saying : 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Harwood — that  is,  if  you  have 
not  bought  some  more  of  my  due  bills,  in  which 
case,  as  I  gave  them  for  '  poker,'  I  must  pay  in 
'  tongs ' " 

"  Ha, ha!  captain.  Always  facetious,"  replied 
the  new  comer,  in  a  soft  yet  hissing  voice,  as  he 
cringingly  bowed  low.  Harwood  was  a  broker, 
note  shaver,  purchaser  of  everything,  hanger  on 
of  the  army,  and  ever  ready,  with  vaupirelike 
cupidity,  to  fasten  upon  any  officer's  resources, 
or  to  furnish  a  sutler  with  well  watered  whiskey. 
He  was  a  middle-sized  man,  with  dark  red  hair, 
straggling  whiskers  and  a  repelling  countenance, 
the  cunning  imperfectly  concealed  by  a  bland 
deferential  smile,  and  a  sycophantic  air.  Carefully 
extinguishing  the  candle  in  his  lantern,  he  con- 
tinued :  ''But  I  have  no  demands  against  you, 
unless  you  will  buy  the  fan  you  saw  this  morn- 
ing, and  as  every  one  else  who  visits  Madame 
Lurine  has  purchased  some  jewelry  or  other 
present  for  her,  I  thought  you  must  be  on  duty, 
and  so  have  brought  the  fan." 

"  You  have  not  sold  it,  then  V  remarked  the 
captain,  in  a  tone  calculated  to  show  that  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  disposed  of,  had  it 
been  liked. 

The  crafty  dealer  evidently  understood  the  re- 
mark as  was  intended,  for  he  replied  : 

'•  No ;  I  have  not  sold  it,  because  I  kept  it  for 
you,  captain,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  gone 
long  ago.  One  of  General  Worth's  staff  almost 
quar-relled  with  me  for  it." 

"  Let  him  have  it,  then  ;  I  can't  buy  it." 
"Well — if  you  refuse  to  purchase  it — but  it's 
the  handsomest  fan  in  all  Mexico.    It  was  im- 
ported from  Spain  for  Santa  Anna's  young  wife, 
and  Madame  Lurirre   could  display  its  beautiful 
pain;ings  and  gem-incrusted  handle  to   peifec- 
tion.     IJesides,  it's  cheap — dog  cheap." 
"I  don't  say  it's  not;  but — " 
"  Can  my  New  Orleans  correspondent  have 
deceived  me  ;"  muttered   Harwood,  in   a    low 
tone.     Then  raising  his  voice,  he  addressed  the 
captain;     "But  you  have,  doubtless,  purchased 
something  else  more  valuable  V 
"  Not  a  thing." 

"  I  Citn't  understand  this,"  said  the  broker  to 
himself.     And  shaking  his  head  in  doubt,  he  lit 


the  candle  in  his  lantern,  bowed,  and  moved  to- 
wards the  door. 

"Before  you  go,"  said  the  captain,  "admit 
that,  with  yonr  large  nose,  you  can  scent  out 
money  as  a  hound  can  venison.  For  you  never 
would  have  come  here  to-night,  had  jou  not 
learned  that  I  received  a  draft  of  two  hundred 
dollars  from  New  Orleans  this  morning." 

"  Two  hundred  dollars!"  exclaimed  Harwood, 
with  hypocritical  astonisment.  Then  extinguish- 
ing his  candle  again,  he  said  to  himself:  "  He 
has  it,  after  all.  Two  hundred  dollars  !"  repeat- 
ed the  broker.  "  And  yet  you  refuse  to  pur- 
chase, at  half  its  value,  for  half  of  that  sum,  such 
a  unique  present.  Just  look  at  it"  (and  pulling 
a  long  box  from  his  capacious  coat-pocket,  he 
took  out  the  fan) ;  "did  you  ever  see  its  equal? 
But,  after  all,  you  don't  seem  to  fancy  it." 

"  But  I  do." 

"  Do  you  consider  it  dear  ?" 

"  I  don't  say  that  it  is." 

"  It's  a  bargain,  then." 

"  You  say  so." 

"  Well,  then,  captain,  give  mo  the  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  fan  is  yours." 

"  A  hundred  dollars  !  If  I  but  had  the  mo- 
ney !"  stammered  the  captain. 

"But,"  said  Harwood,  "you  just  now  admit- 
ted that  you  had  received  two  hundred  this 
morning.    I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Yes ;  I  received  a  draft  for  two  hundred  dol- 
lars from  my  Uncle  James,  who,  as  you  know, 
is  as  wealthy  and  as  r'igid  a  disciple  of  Fox  as 
ever  wore  a  broad  brim." 

"  To  be  sure  ;  every  one  who  goes  on  'change 
at  New  Orleans,  knows  Quaker  Stuart ;  but  the 
money — perhaps  it  was  not  for  you?" 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  for  me." 

"  You  have  been  to  some  faro  bank,  or  poker- 
table  ?" 

"Not  I;  I  wish  I  had." 

"  Y'^ou  have  been  robbed  ?" 

"Not  of  a  copper." 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  and  Harwood  incredu- 
lously weighed  each  word,  "  that  you  have  paid 
any  debts  ?" 

"  That  question,  Harwoad,  is  too  absurd.  No 
gentleman  ever  pays  a  man  who  duns  him,  and 
creditors  are  sadly  prene  to  dunning." 

"  Then  I  give  it  up  !"  And  the  broker,  cross- 
ing his  arms,  looked  with  eager  curiosity  at  the 
captain  for  a  moment,  then  continued  :  "  And  I 
will  again  say  good-night." 

"  Stop,"  said  the  captain.  "  You  do  not  now 
comprehend  the  enigma ;  but  the  answer  is  plain. 
Read  this  letter;"  and  he  handed  a  precise  look- 
ing epistle  to  the  inquisitive  Shylock,  who,  after 
glancing  at  the  signature,  read  : 

"  New  Orleans,  ninth  month,  first  day. 
"  Beloved  Nephew  ; — Although  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  war,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  by  the 
papers  that  thou  hast  obeyed  orders,  and  fought 
gallantly.  But  evil  reports  reach  me  as  to  thy 
morals,  and  I  fear  that  thou  hast  engaged  in 
games  of  chance,  to  the  injury  of  thy  fortunes. 
Money,  my  nephew,  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and 
thou  shouldst  not  force  it  from  thee,  lest  the 
evil  remain.  I  cannot,  opposed  as  I  am  to  war- 
fare, send  thee  pecuniary  supplies ;  and  were  I 
to  send  them,  thou  mightest  abuse  them;  but  I 
enclose  a  draft  for*  two  hundred  dollars,  which 
thou  nrust  collect,  and  piy  over  to  thy  trusty 
and  peaceful  servant,  Fredericus,  with  strict 
orders  to  apply  it  to  thy  needs,  and  to  retain  it 
for  such  emergencies  alone.  Hoping  that  thou 
wilt  come  out  from  the  fighting  men,  but  that,  if 
thou  dost  remain,  thou  wilt  combat  valiantly, 
"  I  am,  beloved  nephew,  thy  uncle,  verily, 
"James  Stuart." 

"  What  a  letter ;  and  so  businesslike,"  said 
Harwood,  as  he  finished  reading  it.  "  But,  of 
course,  old  Fred  will  relinquish  the  cash  ?" 

"Not  a  dime !" 

"  And  does  your  fcrvant  rule  you  ?  Kick  the 
snow-ball  into  hi>i  senses  ! ' 

"  Gently,  friend  Harwood.  Fred  is  an  old 
family  servant,  set  free  by  my  father  for  having, 
at  the  risk  of  his  owrr  life,  saved  me  from  being 
drowned  when  a  boy.  To  abuse  him  woirld  be 
an  unpardonable  crime;  he  wont  give  up  the 
money ;  and  so,  you  see,  unless  you  will  credit — " 

Harwood,  all  at  once,  was  deaf.  At  any  rate, 
he  pretended  not  to  hear  Captain  Jack,  and 
exclaimed : 

"  Well,  I  little  thought  that  any  officer  in  the 
Georgia  volunteers  was  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  fi-ee  negro." 

Stuart  bit  his  lip  with  rage,  and  nothing  but  a 
desire  to  possess  the  fan  kept  him  from  propel- 
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ling  the  broker  down  stairs,  without  ceremony. 

All  at  once  an  idea  flashed  across  his  mind a 

daring  idea,  surely,  for  his  eye  flashed,  and  he 
convulsively  clenched  his  hand. 

"Harwood,"  said  he,  "I  know  yon  will  not 
sell  me  that  fan  on  credit,  but  1  have  one  favor 
to  ask  you." 

"  Well,"  tartly  replied  the  broker,  again  light- 
ing his  lantern. 

"  Keep  the  fan  until  to-morrow  morning.  J 
somewhat  expect  some  funds  that  I  can  call  my 
own,  and  if  they  arrive,  I  can  purchase  the  fan." 

"  As  it  is  you,  I  will  not  sell  it  until  ten 
o'clock." 

"  Thanks.  Before  that  hour  I  hoj>c  to  claim 
it." 

"  And  plank  down  the  C  ?" 

"  Every  dollar." 

"  Good-night,  then,  captain,  I  hope  to  see  you 
in  the  morning." 

"  Goodnight.    I  shall  be  there." 


CHAPTER  III. 

No  sooner  had  Harwood  left,  than  Captain 
Stuart  opened  an  army  chest,  belonging  to  his 
regiment,  which  he  had  appropriated  as  a  table, 
and  took  from  it  a  coil  of  halyard  rope.  Jack 
Stuart's  father  owned  a  yacht,  and  the  captain 
had  passed  enough  of  his  boyhood  on  the  water 
to  acquire  all  the  mysteries  of  splicing,  reeving 
knotting ;  so,  after  a  busy  hour,  he  had  con- 
structed a  serviceable  rope  ladder.  Putting  it, 
with  some  other  matters,  into  a  handkerchief,  he 
buckled  on  his  sword,  and  sallied  down  stairs. 
Obtaining  the  watchword  and  the  countersign 
from  the  regimental  officer  of  the  night,  under 
pretence  that  he  wished  to  see  a  wounded  com- 
rade who  was  quartered  in  another  part  of  the 
city,  he  wrapped  his  cloak  about  him,  and  went 
out  into  the  street.  It  was  a  dark,  rainy  night, 
and  all  was  as  still  as  the  grave ;  but  ere  he  had 
walked  many  steps,  he  saw  a  light  approaching. 
Turning  into  an  alley,  he  remained  silent.  It 
was  the  "  grand  rounds,"  preceded  by  a  lantern 
bearer,  but  none  of  the  party  espied  the  captain  ; 
and  when  their  footsteps  had  died  away  in  the 
distance,  he  resumed  his  walk. 

In  a  few  moments  he  reached  the  house  tem- 
porarily inhabited  by  Col.  Archer,,  and  after 
listening  attentively,  satisfied  himself  that  all 
was  quiet  within,  and  that  no  one  was  stirTing 
without.  Who,  that  could  avoid  it,  would  ex- 
pose themselves  to  such  a  pelting  storm  ? 

Opening  his  bundle,  the  captain  took  out  a 
ball  of  twine,  to  one  end  of  which  a  bullet  was 
attached,  and  threw  it  over  the  balcony  in  front 
of  the  house.  The  first  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
ful, but  on  the  second  trial,  the  bullet  crossed 
the  bars  of  the  balcony,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
With  this  string,  the  captain  hauled  over  a 
cord,  and  next  his  rope  ladder.  It  was  rather 
unsafe,  but  Jack  Stuart  was  never  afraid,  and 
soon  scaled  the  balcony.  Then,  opening  the 
sash-door,  he  entered  the  passage,  and  paced  it, 
with  cat  like  tread,  until  he  reached  the  door  of 
old  Fred's  sleeping  place.  Within  was  heard  a 
rumblii.g,  nriniature  thunder,  which  was  fami- 
liar to  the  listener's  ear. 

The  door  was  purposely  ajar,  as  old  Fred  was 
ostensibly  guarding  Miss  Archer,  who  (as  we 
have  before  stated)  occupied  a  room  on  the  other 
side  of  the  passage.  But  at  tire  present  time,  he 
was  so  securely  locked  in  the  armsof  Morphi  us, 
that  his  master  entered  without  hesitation.  Then, 
moving  quietly,  he  soon  found  the  knapsack 
wherein  was  the  treasure. 

At  that  moment,  the  sleeper  muttered  :  "  Two 
hundred  dollars — ^jirst  in  time — no,  no,  Massa 
Jack  ! — must  hold  on  to  de  cash  !"  And  then 
he  snored  again. 

"He  dreams!"  thought  the  captain,  with  a 
long  breath,  as  if  a  heavy  weight  was  removed 
from  his  chest.  "False  alarm!"  Then,  with 
stealthy  quiet,  he  opened  the  knapsack,  took  out 
the  bag  of  silver  dollars,  placed  a  similar  bag, 
filled  with  pebhles,  in  its  stead,  and  retraced  h'n 
steps.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  captain 
trembled,  and  when  he  rcjrched  the  balcony, 
large  drops  of  persjiiration  studded  his  broad 
forehead.  Relentless  conscience  unnerved  the 
iron-hearled  soldier,  and  his  guilty  mind  heard 
detection  in  every  moan  of  the  storm  without. 

"Pshaw!"  he  soliloquized.  "Is  not  the  mo- 
ney mine  ?  Had  1  not  a  right  to  take  it  in  this 
my  hour  of  need  I  And  dear  Emilre,  how  the 
fan  will  delight  her.  But  (he  had  arrived  on  the 
balcony),  where  the  rrrischief  is  the  ladder?" 

For  a  moment,  which  seemed  an  age,  the  cap- 
tain sought  his  means  of  descent,  and  a  thou- 
sand fears  flashed  across   his  mind — detection, 
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disgrace,  perhaps  ignominy  would  be  his  fate. 
But,  at  last,  ho  found  the  object  of  his  search, 
and  was  soon  swaying  back  and  forth  on  tlie 
fragile  cords.  IIow  pleasantly  did  the  muddy 
pavement  feil,  as  he  again  s'ood  U[)on  drrafinwi  ! 
but  ere  he  could  detach  his  ladder,  some  one 
stood  directly  before  him,  and  asked : 

"  Who  are  you  !" 

The  captain  endeavored  to  disguise  his  voice, 
and  replied : 

"  That  don't  concern  you." 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?" 

'Look  and  see." 

"  Tliat  I  will,"  exclaimed  the  stranger ;  and 
he  pushed  back  the  slide  of  a  dark  lantern,  which 
poured  a  flood  of  light  full  upon  the  captain  be- 
fore he  could  even  wrap  his  cloak  around  him. 

"Rascal!"  shouted  Stuart;  and  seizing  his 
stcelscabbarded  dragoon  sword,  which  hung 
loosely  at  his  side,  he  dashed  the  lantern  into 
fragments.     It  was  again  dark. 

"  You  were  too  late,''  replied  the  inquisitor; 
"and  to  morrow,  Captain  Jack  Stuart,  it  will  be 
light  enough  for  us  to  settle  this.     Good-night." 

The  captain,  thus  discovered,  passed  anything 
but  a  "  good  night,"  and  was  in  the  worst  of 
humor  when  old  Fred  came  to  prepare  his  morn- 
ing toilette,  which  the  faitliful  servant  attributed 
to  his  refusal  of  the  previous  day.  "  Maybe,"  he 
thought,  "  I  oughter  let  Massa  Jack  hab  dat  mo- 
ney." The  master,  on  his  side,  conceived  the 
idea  that  old  Fred  had  discovered  his  loss,  and 
was  only  waiting  an  occasion  to  denounce  the 
robber.  Thus  each  one— each  in  error— regard- 
ed the  other  as  an  enemy  who  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack.  At  last  the  captain  said,  in  a 
sharp  tone: 

"  When  will  you  stop  brushing  that  uniform  V 

'•  Jist  when  massa  sa3S  so,''  was  the  humble 
reply. 

"  Stop  now,  then,  you  old  fool!" 

There  was  a  tear  in  the  old  servant's  eye,  for 
his  young  master  had  never  used  such  a  harsh 
term  before,  and  lie  attributed  all  to  the  money. 
Moving  towards  the  door,  he  inquired  : 

"  Shall  I  come  back  after  the  morning  pa- 
rade «" 

'•  Come  when  you  like ;  but  stay  away  if  you 
care  to  please  me !" 

Poor  Fred  could  not  stand  this,  and  attribut- 
ing all  to  his  guardianship  of  the  money,  which 
he  thought  was  yet  ia  his  possession,  he  deter- 
mined to  surrender  his  trust. 

"  Massa  Jack,"  said  he,  "  I  know  1  is  wrong, 
and  I  axes  pardon ;  de  dollars  is  in  my  knap- 
sack, and  if  you'll  just  wait.  III  go  fetch  'em. 
You  can  jist  take 'em  ;  but  don't  bear  down  so 
hard  on  dis  old  child  no  more." 

This  submission  produced  an  cft'ect  exactly 
opposite  to  what  was  anticipated.  The  captain 
was  prepared  for  a  struggle;  he  had  a  triumph 
offered  him.  He  was  ready  to  accuse  and  abuse 
the  unoffending  servant,  but  not  to  thank  him. 
Besides,  what  could  he  return  thanks  for  ?  And 
how  he  regretted  his  haste !  At  any  rate,  his 
anger  appeared  to  have  increased,  as  he  roared 
out : 

'•  Keep  your  money — my  money — the  money ! 
But  clear  out !  No  more  words !  No  speeches ! 
Quick  time,  forward,  march!"  And  poor  Fred, 
disconsolate  and  disappointed,  vanished. 

When  the  captain  was  alone,  he  arrayed  him- 
self in  his  best  uniform,  and  then  called  on  Har- 
wood.  The  broker  had  installed  himself  in  the 
house  of  a  native  Shylock,  and  his  room  was  a 
perfect  bazaar.  Swords  and  prayer-books,  sad- 
dles and  dressing-cases,  everything,  in  short, 
that  could  be  purchased  from  officer,  soldier,  or 
camp  follower,  was  there.  Some  had  been 
pledged,  others  stolen,  and  others  were  the  booty 
of  those  despical)le  plunderers,  who  hovered 
about  a  batde  like  crows  around  a  dying  horse  ; 
the  agony  over,  the  robbery  commenced. 

"  Well,  Harwood,  I  have  come  for  the  fan." 

"  What  fan,  Captain  Stuart '" 

"  The  one  I  have  all  along  looked  at — the  one 
you  gave  the  refusal  of  at  a  cool  hundred,  which 
is  here  present  on  parade." 

"0,0!  But  the  hour  is  up.  I  have  sold  it 
t~)  another ;  but  if  you  will  give  a  good  bonus,  I 
think  I  can  get  it  for  you  " 

"  Look  ye,  extortioner,"  replied  the  captain, 
'  I  am  out  of  temper  already,  and  I  warn  you 
not  to  ride  your  high  horse  over  mc.  Here  is 
what  you  agreed  to  take,  and  by  all  that's  good, 
if  you  don't  give  me  the  fan,  you'll  repent  it." 

'■  Ha,  ha !"  faintly  laughed  the  broker,  "  I  was 
only  jesting  ;  here  is  the  fan — but  you  might  give 
mc  a  little  extra,  for  you  are  behind  time  nearly 
half  an  hour." 


But  the  captain,  tossing  a  roll  of  silver  upon 
the  table,  snatched  up  the  box  and  left,  paying 
no  heed  to  the  entreaties  of  Harwood,  that  he 
would  wait  until  the  money  was  counted  and  a 
receipt  given. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  Madame  Lurine's  birthday,  although 
her  precise  age  was  unknown  ;  and  at  an  early 
hour,  her  elegant  drawing-rooms  were  llirown 
open  for  the  reception  of  company.  The  bloom- 
ing widow  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage, 
and  she  «as  evidently  annoyed  when  her  guest. 
Major  Sauzct,  came  in  without  paying  her  a 
single  compliment.  Indeed,  ho  even  neglected 
to  kiss  her  hand,  as  the  custom  of  the  country 
authorized  him  to,  and  with  a  pout  of  her 
luscious  lips,  she  said  : 

"  You  appear ,to  forget,  major,  that  this  is  my 
birthday." 

"Pardon  me,  fair  cousin,"  was  the  reply; 
"  and  you  should  punish  me  by  withdrawing 
your  pretty  hand  [which  the  major  here  kissed]. 
But  beauty  is  ever  allied  with  generosity,  and 
you  must  pity  rather  than  blame  me.' 

"Pity  you'!  And  for  what,  pray  !  Has  Miss 
Archer  been  sulky  ? 

"  If  it  were  no  worse." 

"  Good !     She  has  been  coquetting." 

"  Worse  than  that.   She  has  disgraced  herself." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?"  eagerly  inquired  the 
widow,  her  curiosity  excited  by  the  convinced 
tone  in  which  her  pscudo  relative  spoke.  "Jeal- 
ousy, perhaps,  has  exaggerated  her  conduct  V 

"  Too  true !  I  cannot  doubt  what  I  have 
seen." 

"  This  looks  serious,"  said  Madame  Lurine. 
"  Can  you  tell  me  the  facts  '{  You  well  know 
that  I  knew  of  your  engagement,  else  'and  here 
the  widow  veiled  her  liquid  eyes  with  their  silk- 
en fringe]  it  would  not  have  been  proper  for  you 
to  reside  here." 

"  Listen  "  said  the  major,  twirling  his  mous- 
tache. '•  Last  night  1  was  ordered  to  take  a 
dark  lantern,  and  go  the  rounds  alone,  as  it  was 
thought  at  head-quarters  that  some  of  the  senti- 
nels were  not  faitliful.  I  had  travelled  about  in 
the  rain,  and  was  on  my  way  back,  to  make  my 
report,  when  I  walked  into  a  rope-ladder,  which 
dangled  from  a  balcony.  Stopping  to  disen- 
tangle myself,  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the 
ladder  gave  access  to  a  corridor  which  only  com- 
municates with  Miss  Archer's  room.  It  must  be 
some  burglarious  operation,  I  thought,  and  I 
was  about  to  give  the  alarm,  when  I  saw  some 
one  climbing  over  the  side  of  the  balcony  and 
descending.  Stepping  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
I  found  that  the  intruder  was  an  officer,  and 
then,  remembering  that  no  alarm  had  been  given 
from  within,  jealousy  roused  fierce  passion,  and 
I  felt  like  killing  my  rival  on  the  spot — " 

"  Unlucky,  major,"  interrupted  the  widow ; 
"  but  who  would  have  thought  it  of  Miss  Arch- 
er? Depend  upon  it,  she  has  been  secretly 
married.  But  who  was  the  officer  !  Did  you 
see  him  ?" 

"  Ay.  I  opened  my  lantern,  and  although  he 
soon  smashed  it,  I  had  a  full  view  of  him." 

"  But  who  was  it '.     Do  I  know  him  ?' 

"  Yes,  fair  cousin,  too  well,  I  fear." 

"Can  it  have  been?  O,  no!  No!  It  was 
not;  tell  me,  major  ?" 

"  It  was  Captain  Jack  Stuart !" 

"  Perfidious  wretch !'  murmured  the  lady ;  and 
without  another  word,  .she  fell.  The  major 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  but  was  terribly  at  a  loss 
what  to  do — how  to  act.  Some  one  might  enter 
the  room,  too,  and  he  forgot,  for  a  moment,  that 
he  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  men,  to  decide 
that  he  was  the  most  embarrassed  of  mortals. 
But  the  pride  of  the  widow  soon  restored  her, 
and  she  sat  down  upon  a  sofa.  At  that  moment 
the  hall  bell  lung. 

"  There  are  visitors,"  said  she.  "  Pray,  major, 
keep  my  secret.  I  assure  you  that  I  will  not 
betray  myself." 

In  half  an  hour  the  drawing-rooms  were  filled 
with  the  chivalrous  officers  of  Scott's  army,  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  foreign  courts,  and  the  gift- 
ed and  gay  of  Mexican  society.  Almost  every 
gentleman  brought  a  birthday  gift,  and  they 
were  fully  repaid  for  their  pains  by  the  gracious 
manner  in  which  the  widow  received  their  gifts, 
admiring  each  one,  and  saying  something  plea- 
sant to  the  donor.  For  some  time,  Capt.  Stuart 
kept  in  the  background,  his  enraptured  fancy 
picturing  the  delight  with  which  his  heart's  idol 
would  receive  the  fan — superior,  in  point  of 
beauty  and  of  value,  to  any  other  gift.  But,  to 
his  ulter  disappointment,  when  he  did  advance, 


Madame  Lurine  received  his  congratulations 
with  a  silent  sneer,  and  placed  the  box  contain- 
ing the  fan,  unopened,  upon  the  table  at  her  side. 

Thunderstruck,  he  sought  Major  Sauzet,  and 
inquired : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  your  fair  cousin 
to-day  ?" 

"  Don't  know,"  was  the  cool  reply;  and  the 
major,  turning  around  upon  his  heel,  walked 
away. 

Worse  than  all,  it  appeared  to  Captain  Jack, 
that  every  one  regarded  him  with  averted  eyes, 
and  that  he  was  "cut"  by  his  acquaintances. 
And  it  was  for  this  that  he  had  perilled  his  life, 
his  honor,  his  peace  of  mind !  Assuredly  the 
gallant  cajitain  was  in  worse  humor  than  ever, 
as  he  hastily  left  the  gay  assemblage,  and  re- 
turned to  liis  quarters. 

Throwing  himself  upon  his  bed,  he  indulged 
in  a  variety  of  suppositions,  and  soon  decided 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  plot,  gotten  up  by 
Major  Sauzet.  Just  then  he  heard  a  loud  knock 
at  his  door,  it  was  opened  at  his  invitation,  and 
he  saw  enter — who  '.  Major  Sauzet.  The  cap- 
tain sprang  to  his  feet,  and  the  two  officers  ex- 
changed formal  bows. 

Drawing  a  long,  narrow  box  from  beneath  his 
cloak,  the  major  tendered  it  to  the  captain, 
saying; 

"  I  was  requested,  sir,  by  Madame  Lurine,  my 
cousin,  to  return  you  this  box,  which,  by  some 
mistake,  you  left  at  her  house  this  morning." 

This  was  adding  insult  to  injury  ;  and  the 
captain,  dashing  the  box  upon  the  floor,  replied ; 

"  My  thanks  can  only  be  expressed  by  that 
satisfaction  which  every  gentleman  can  give  for 
an  insult."' 

"  Good !'  exclaimed  the  major.  "  You  o  er 
what  I  came  to  propose' 

"  Indeed  !" 

"  Your  surprise,  captain,  is  either  curious  or 
well  feigned." 

"  It  is  no  less  tempered  with  joy,  although  I 
did  not  anticipate  that  I,  whose  feelings  have 
been  so  cruelly  wounded,  would  receive,  or  could 
receive,  a  challenge  from  you." 

"Listen,  Captain  Stuart.  Are  you  aware  that 
I  am  engaged  to  Miss  Archer  ?" 

"  Not  I  major,  nor  does  the  matter  interest 
me." 

"  No  more  deception,  sir!  The  man  who  saw 
you  descend  a  rope-ladder,  and  who  turned  the 
lisht  of  his  lantern — " 

"  Which  I  broke,  major." 

"  Precisely.     And  I,  sir,  held  that  lantern !" 

"  O  !"  ejaculated  Captain  Jack,  who  began  to 
comprehend. 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  surprised  you  in  your  nocturnal 
exit  from  Miss  Archer's  bedchamber,  and  one 
of  us  must — " 

"  Kill  the  other !"  interrupted  the  captain. 
"  What  a  capital  idea,  and  why  not  dispense 
with  the  formalities  ?  Shall  we  meet  at  sun- 
down, armed  with  swords,  and  attended  by 
seconds  i" 

"  If  agreeable  to  you !'  replied  the  major,  who 
was,  in  his  turn,  rather  surprised  at  Stuart's  des- 
perate manner.  "  Good-morning,  until  we  meet 
again." 

"  Until  then,  your  servant !"  And  the  captain 
formally  bowed  his  visitor  to  the  door.  Then, 
after  a  few  moments  passed  in  deep  thought,  he 
sat  down,  and  commenced  writing  a  letter. 

Now  it  happened  that  old  Fred  had  returned, 
to  endeavor  to  pacify  his  master;  and  hearing 
voices,  he  had  stopped  at  the  door  to  listen. 
The  conversation  was  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood ;  and  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  devotedly 
attached  to  the  captain,  wept  like  a  child.  When 
he  heard  the  major  approaching  the  door,  he  re- 
treated, and  remained  a  few  moments  in  an  ad- 
jacent room ;  then,  wiping  his  eyes,  he  went  in 
before  his  master. 

"  Massa  Jack,"  said  he,  "  for  dc  love  of  ole 
missus,  let  me  do  something  for  you  !" 

The  captain's  heart  was  touched,  but  he  felt 
guilty,  and  could  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  robbed.  But  an  idea  occurred 
to  him.  Opening  his  valise,  he  took  out  a  da- 
guerreotype, and  gave  it  to  the  negro,  saying; 

"  Here,  old  fellow ;  take  this  to  Madame  Lu- 
rine's about  tea  time,  and  be  sure  you  give  it  to 
herself.  Then  come  here  at  tattoo.  Now  go 
away,  for  I've  a  letter  to  write.'  And  old  Fred, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  left  the  room. 

***** 

Urged  by  the  demon  of  jealousy,  the  major 
fancied  that  it  was  now  his  duty  to  call  upon 
Miss  Archer,  heap  reproaches  and  abuse  upon 
her  guilty  conscience,  and  tell  her  what  a  devo- 


ted, loving  heart  she  had  sacrificed.  So  he 
walked  towards  her  residence,  repeating  to  him- 
self many  hard  words,  thougli  at  times  he  re- 
lented, and  his  heart  almost  refused  to  entertain 
any  malice  towards  one  loved  so  well.  In  short, 
when  he  had  ascended  the  staircase,  and  reached 
Miss  Archer's  door,  he  was  in  a  mystified  and 
confused  state  of  mind.  He  knocked.  No  one 
replied.     lie  knocked  again.     Silence  reigned. 

Slowly  descending  the  staircase,  with  a  feeling 
of  deep  regret,  that  he  should  not  again  sec  the 
object  of  his  former  allection — that  is,  if  the  duel 
should  prove  fatal, — he  was  leaving  the  house, 
when  some  one,  who  was  entering,  jostled  against 
him.  Roused  from  his  reverie,  he  saw  a  corpo- 
ral belonging  to  his  regiment,  who  immediatclv 
straightened  up,  and  saluted  in  true  military 
style. 

"  Excuse  me.  Major  Sauzet.  I  have  a  letter 
to  leave  somewhere  here,  and  was  looking  about 
to  see  some  one.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  can  tcil  nie 
if  Miss  Archer  resides  in  this  house,  the  daugh- 
ter, sir,  of  Captain  Archer,  of  the  commissary 
department  ?" 

"  Yes.     But  who  is  the  letter  from  ?" 

"  Captain  Stuart,  sir,  of  the  Georgia  volun- 
teers." 

The  major's  last  ray  of  hope  deserted  him. 
Turning  towards  the  corporal,  he  said ; 

"  Miss  Archer  does  live  in  this  bouse,  but  she 
is  out,  and  as  I  shall  see  her  soon,  give  me  the 
letter.  Should  you  see  Captain  Stuart,  you  can 
tell  him  that  I  took  charge  of  his  epistle."  And 
he  took  the  letter  from  the  soldier's  hand. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  corporal,  with  another 
salute,  although  he  evidently  did  not  like  the 
arrangement.  But  it  would  never  answer  for  a 
" non.  com."  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  his  major, 
so  he  "  'bout  face,"  and  marched  oft'. 

Possessed  of  the  letter — a  proof  of  guilt — the 
major  was  in  a  perfect  rage,  and  strode  off  to 
his  quarters,  muttering  to  himself,  as  he  went 
along ;  '  We  must  be  equal  j  I  cannot  see  her,  and 
he  shall  not  write  to  her;  and  what  can  he  have 
to  say?  probably  he  asks  her  prayers;  bids  her 
adieu  should  he  fall.  Well,  well,  how  little  was 
I  prepared  for  this !  here  1  have  erected  an  altar 
in  my  heart,  and  my  goddess — the  object  of  my 
worship — proves  to  be  another  man's  wife,  for 
married  they  must  have  been — yes,  I  cannot 
judge  her  harshly.  O.  woman,  woman  !  nor  is 
the  man  a  whit  better;  think  }ouhehas  made  mc 
a  sort  of  shield,  to  divert  her  father's  notice  ;  and 
how  he  has  courted  Madame  Lurine,  to  blind 
me!  Truly  enough,  nothing  is  true  to  a  man 
but  his  swoid,  and  when  he  has  that  in  his  hand, 
he  can  revenge  himself.  One  thing,  I  mean  to 
read  this  letter,  and  thus  add  a  little  to  my 
rival's  anger ;  he  treated  me  meanly,  I  will  re- 
turn the  compliment."  The  major  was  evident 
ly  worked  up  into  a  frenzy,  and  forgot  tiie  satc- 
tity  of  a  seal. 

Madame  Lurine,  meanwhile,  was  also  in  a 
most  perturbed  state  of  mind.  When  her  friends 
were  around  her,  pride,  anger,  and  self-respect 
sustained  her;  but  when  all  had  gone,  and  Ma- 
jor Sauzet  had  also  left,  she  suffered  herself  to 
be  overpowered  by  the  sorrow  which,  until  then, 
she  had  imprisoned  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

AVith  what  black  treason,  thought  she,  has  he 
repaid  me  for  my  affection.  And  as  she  recalled 
the  captain's  many  protestations  of  devotion,  his 
studious  attention,  and  his  professions  of  con- 
stancy, the  bitter  pangs  of  jealousy  were  soften- 
ed by  the  regrets  of  love.  And  it  was  during 
these  intervals  that  the  heart  of  the  Frenchwo- 
man melted  under  the  balmy  influence  of  tears, 
and  that  she  felt  inclined  to  pardon  the  culprit. 
But  why,  she  would  then  ask  herself,  why  did 
he  come,  this  very  morning,  as  if  to  exult  over 
me,  and  mock  my  affections  by  a  gift  of  pre- 
tended love  ?  Then  she  would  remember  how 
sad  and  dispirited  he  looked  when  he  saw  her 
displeased  air,  and  forgiveness  again  reigned. 
"Vengeance  is  an  ignoble  passion,  which  has  to 
be  nourished  by  all  the  worst  feelings  of  one's 
heart,  and  curiously  enough  in  the  heart  of  a 
lovely  or  a  loveable  woman  it  but  engenders  for- 
giveness nine  cases  out  of  ten.  So  it  was  with 
Madame  Lurine ;  and  by  dinner-time,  she  re- 
gretted having  treated  the  captain  so  coldly,  and 
above  all,  she  regretted  having  sent  back  the  fan: 
Perhaps,  though.  Major  Sauzet  might  have  been 
deceived.  He  might  return  with  some  explana- 
tion. At  length,  she  heard  his  footsteps  on  thu 
stairs,  but  (instead  of  stoppirg  in  the  parlor,  as 
was  his  wont)  he  hurried  up  to  his  own  room, 
two  steps  at  a  time.  The  major  was  evidently 
in  a  passion.     Poor  Madame  Lurine  1 
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KOSSUTH  IN  BOSTON. 

Kossuth's  arrival  and  reception  in  Boston  has 
been  one  of  the  grandest  features  of  his  whole 
visit  to  America.  Prejudiced  as  the  Bostonians 
were  against  him  by  ihe  numerous  criticisms 
and  disparaging  paragraphs  which  have  appear- 
ed, from  time  to  time,  in  the  press  of  this  city, 
yet  he  could  truthfully  say,  "  vrni,  vidi,  vici  1"  No 
sooner  was  his  calm,  noble  countenance  looked 
upon,  no  sooner  was  the  liquid  poetry  of  his  ac- 
cents heard,  no  sooner  had  the  piercing  flashes 
of  his  eye,  and  the  captivating  sweetness  of  his 
smile  been  experienced,  than  all  hearts  joined 
in  prolonged  vivas  to  the  noble  Magyar  and  his 
cause.  It  is  strange  what  a  fascination  Kossuth 
has  in  his  personal  address,  what  power  and 
control  he  embodies  in  his  eloquence,  what  a 
magnetic  sympathy  he  produces  with  the  flashes 
of  his  large,  expressive  blue  eyes.    Beneath  the 


wise,  in  its  embellishments,  the  handiwork  of  the 
same  artist. 

Over  the  gateway  of  the  State  House  was  the  first 
arch,  bearing  the  inscription  :  ''  Washington  and 
Kossuth — the  Occident  and  the  Orient."  On  the 
left  was  represented  the  rising  sun,  and  on  the 
right  the  setting  sun.  On  the  reverse  of  the 
arch :  "  Washington,  the  friend  of  Liberty,  Kos- 
suth, the  foe  of  Despotism."  The  second  arch, 
about  half  way  up  the  ascent  to  the  State  House, 
had  for  its  inscription :  "  Kelision,  Education, 
Freedom — a  Tricolor  for  the  World."  On  the 
other  side  :  "Massachusetts — the  spirit  of  1776 
— Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill."  The  third, 
or  reception  arch,  was  of  a  most  beautiful  de- 
scription— designed  in  imitation  of  an  arch 
erected  at  Trenton,  N.J. ,  under  which  Wash- 
ington was  so  handsomely  received  by  the  ladies, 
on   his  way  to   New  York,  to  be   inaugurated 


placed  the  State  arms,  with  the  motto  :  "  Ense 
I'etit  Placidam — Sub  Libertate  Quietem."  On 
the  balcony  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, overarched,  back  of  which,  against  the 
middle  window,  was  an  American  flag.  Over 
the  statue  was  the  inscription:  "  Columbia,  the 
land  of  liberty."  Underneath — "Washington, 
the  father  of  our  country."  From  the  upper 
balcony  floated  the  American,  Hungarian,  Turk- 
ish and  the  Union  jack  flags.  The  upper  balus- 
trade in  front  had  the  inscription :  "  Gov.  Kos- 
suth— Welcome  to  the  Capitol  of  Massachu- 
setts." From  the  upper  balcony  to  the  dome 
was  arranged  a  pyramid  of  twelve  national  pen- 
dants and  running  up  the  dome  on  either  side  to 
the  flag  staff,  were  lines  of  ships'  signals.  The 
American  flag  with  a  pendant,  waved  from  the 
flag  staff  on  the  top  of  the  cupola.  On  either 
side,  from  the  upper  balustrade,  were  lines   run- 


superb  appearance  of  the  turn-out  that  drew  the 
barouche  in  which  sat  Kossuth,  and,  above  all, 
the  noble  and  manly  appearance  of  the  Magyar 
and  his  suite,  tended  to  create  a  thrill  of  sympa- 
thy in  the  observant  heart  that  was  almost  elec- 
trical. There  seemed  to  be  but  one  voice,  and 
one  feeling,  and  but  one  word,  and  that  was  wel- 
come. And  what  a  panorama  of  actual  life,  that 
has  gradually  been  forming  itself  under  the  wing 
of  liberty  linked  with  law,  did  Kossuth  look  up- 
on in  this  city  and  its  beautiful  environs,  says  the 
Boston  Post.  It  can  scarcely  be  realized  that  it 
is  but  seventy-five  years  since  the  nucleus  of  all 
this  existed  ;  since  this  place,  in  a  state  of  siege, 
was  under  deprivation  and  suflfering,  not  unlike 
that  which  now  exists  over  all  Hungary ;  when 
this  patriot  population  were  under  martial  law, 
which  paralyzed  everything  that  belongs  to  a 
free  condition  of  society ;  when  the  old  local  lib- 
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physical  stature  of  most  men,  he  is  yet  an  intel- 
lectual giant ;  a  foreigner  by  birth,  he  manages 
and  controls  the  English  language  with  a  facili- 
ty and  knowledge  that  would  do  honor  to  an 
Everett  or  a  Webster.  What  man,  who  has 
once  looked  upon  him,  what  ear  that  has  once 
listened  to  his  words,  what  heart  that  has  real- 
ised the  holiness  of  his  cause,  will,  for  one  mo- 
ment, believe  that  the  noble  Hungarian  is  not  sin- 
cere— nay,  more  than  that — that  Heaven  has  not 
marked  him  for  its  own  good  purpose  as  an 
apostle  of  European  freedom  '. 

As  Kossuth  and  his  suite  approachfd  tSc 
State  House,  (is  is  represented  a'lcve,  his  eyes 
flashed  with  fire,  and  his  countenance  lit  up, 
as  he  saw  the  magnificent  dress  that  had  been 
pUct-d  upon  the  State  Capitol  in  his  honor  and 
that  of  his  cause.  This  dress,  so  unique  and 
beautiful,  was  arranged  by  Mr.  William  Bcals, 
who  did  himself  great  credit  by  this  display  of 
his  taste  and  skill ;  as  also  by  his  decorations  of 
the  Albion  and  the  American  House.  The  car 
that  brought  Kossuth  from  Worcester  was  like- 


president.  While  the  design  was  similar,  the 
arch  probablv  excelled  the  original  in  its  in- 
scriptions. The  inscription  was  :  "  Remember 
that  there  is  a  Community  in  the  Destiny  of 
Humanity."  Over  the  arch  was  an  American 
eagle,  and  on  either  side  were  arranged  five  flags, 
combined  of  American,  Massachusetts  and  Hun- 
garian on  the  right,  and  the  American,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Turkish  on  the  left,  including  the 
standards  borne  to  Mexico  by  the  Ma.vsachusetts 
regiment  of  volunteers.  Over  the  inscription 
was  wreathed  the  American  and  French  tri-col- 
ors,  and,  underneath,  the  Hungarian  tricolors. 
This  arch  was  heavily  festooned  with  evergreens, 
interwoven  with  flowers,  and  tastily  ornamented 
with  streamers.  The  other  arches  were  orna- 
mented in  a  fimilar  manner,  but  with  less  ele- 
gance. The  State  House,  from  this  position,  or 
from  the  street  below,  presented  a  most  piciur- 
escpie  appearance.  The  pillars  above  and  l)elow 
the  balcony  and  balustrades  were  wreathed  with 
tri  colors  of  liunting.  On  the  lower  balustrade, 
directly  in  front  of  the  hall  of  the  house,  was 


ning  to  Mount  Vernon  Street,  and  to  Hancock 
Avenue,  with  two  lines  to  the  outer  corners  of 
the  State  House  yard,  on  Beacon  Street,  thence 
to  the  gateway.  On  these  lines  were  arranged 
the  principal  tings  of  all  nations  in  the  world." 
Our  artist  (Mr.  Billings)  has  taken  this  splen- 
did scene  from  the  front,  and  has  done  the  sub- 
ject full  justice,  as  also  the  scene  on  the  opposite 
page,  representing  the  line  of  the  magnificent 
cortege  and  procession  on  its  route  from  the  city 
lines  to  the  State  House,  and  afterwards  from 
thence  through  the  principal  streets  to  Kossuth's 
quarters  at  the  lievere  House.  We  do  not  re- 
member, since  the  visit  of  Gen.  Jaikson  to  Bos- 
Ion,  so  fine  a  military  display  as  was  ob.servahle 
on  ibis  occasicm  ;  more  than  two  thousand  troops 
performed  escort  duty,  and  some  of  the  best  mil- 
itary bands  in  the  country  were  stationed  at  in- 
tervals throughout  the  route  and  line  of  the  pro- 
cession. The  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  the  mu- 
sic of  the  bands,  the  martial  appearance  of  the 
soldiers,  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  bal- 
conies, windows,  and   evei-y  available   spot,  the 


erty  which  had  been  enjoyed  for  a  century  and  a 
half  was  struck  down  by  the  British  bayonet; 
and  when,  to  i-ccovcr  this  freedom,  not  only  for 
this  place,  but  for  this  country,  Washington  and 
his  citizen  soldiery  occupied  the  hill.s  and  vil- 
lages of  this  beautiful  neighborhood.  Yet  it  was 
even  so. 

In  Boston,  Kossuth  will  ultimately  realize  a 
very  handsome  sum  pecuniarily  towards  material 
aid  for  his  country  and  her  cause.  As  we  have 
before  said,  his  presence  here  has  vastly  changed 
public  opinion,  and  at  his  reception,  many  who 
came  to  "scofl',  remained  to  pray  ! '  From  Bos- 
ton he  goes  to  Allmny,  and  follows  up  the  north- 
(rn  route  as  fir  as  Niagara  Falls  and  S.iratoga 
Spring.',  w hire  he  will  pause  for  a  few  days  of 
rest,  for  the  repose  which  he  so  much  needs. 
May  Heaven  (<rant  him  strength,  and  wisdom, 
and  courage  to  f'o  bis  whole  duty  in  the  holy 
cause  that  encngcs  him  ;  and  finally  may  he  live 
to  see  the  flag  of  Hungary  proudly  float  above 
the  dome  of  her  own  national  capitol,  a  signifi- 
cant token  of  freedom  from  Austrian  thraldom 
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[COSCLUDKD    FROM    PAGE    311.] 

Just  then,  the  waiting-maid,  although  slie 
thereby  disobeyed  her  orders,  admitted  old  Fred 
into  the  room.  Tlic  widow,  hastily  wiping  her 
eyes,  asked  in  a  sharp  tone  : 

"  Wliat  do  you  want  <" 

'•  Please  ma'am,  I  vvou'd  come  in,  becase  massa 
Jack  is  gwicn  to  be  killed !" 

"  Killed !" 

"  Yes  ma-am — he's  gwien  to  tight  a  duel.  I'se 
heard  all  about  it,  but  I  daresn't  stop  it." 

"  And  with  whom  f 

"  Major  Sauzet,  ma'am." 

"Horrible!  with  my  cousin!  It  must  be 
stopped  !     And  you  came  to  tell  me  i!" 

'•No,  ma'am.  But  I  came  to  give  you  dis 
daggerotip,  and  go  to  help  massa  Jack,  if  he  is 
not  dead  killed,  without  lettin'  hiin  know  I'se 
near  him !'' 

"But,  my  good  man,  are  you  sure  they're  go- 
ing to  fight  ?  And  what  was  it  about  ?  Did 
they  quarrel  about — about — about — your  mas- 
ter's going  into  Miss  Archer's  room  last  night?" 

"  My  massa's  gwien  in  Miss  Archer's  room  last 
night !  Why,  she  went  to  pass  the  night  with  a 
Mexican  lady.     Who  say  so  ?" 

"  What  ?  W^by  did  not  your  master  get  into 
her  house  last  night  with  a  rope  ladder?" 

'Git  inter  her  house  with  a  rope  ladder? 
Why,  ma'am,  I  sleeps  iu  that  house." 

"  You  do  !  Can  it  be  that  the  captain  had 
been  to  see  you  T' 

"  Some  one's  bin  a  foolin'  you,  ma'am.  'Twant 
the  eaptaia.  Why,  ma'am,  so  far  from  gwicn 
to  see  Miss  Archer,  he  was  terribly  put  out  last 
night,  because  I  wouldn't  gib  him  a  hundred 
dollars  of  his  I  had,  to  buy  a  fan  for  you  wid." 

"  And  wh  :  h  I  ungratefully  refused  !" 

"  'Fused !  You  don't  say,  ma'am,  he  gave  it 
to  you  ?" 

"  Yes — th     very  morning." 

"Mighty  king!''  exclaimed  the  old  negro. 
"  Spose  massa  Jack  did  come  in  de  night  an  git 
de  money  to  buy  the  fan  wid  !  O,  gerolamon  ! 
Jist  let  me  run  and  see,  ma'am  !"  and  he  left  in  a 
desperate  hurry. 

The  sound  of  his  footsteps  was  yet  audible, 
when  the  major  rushed  down  stairs,  and  into  the 
drawing  i-oom.  His  face  was  flushed,  and  his 
dark  eyes  danced  with  excitement. 

"Ah!"  said  Madame  Lurine,  "you  must  not 
engage  in  this  duel !" 

"  Duel !"  exclaimed  the  major.  "  Fight !  not 
a  bit  of  it !  Huzza  for  Jack  Stuart !  Huzza  for 
Kate  Archer !  Huzza  for  you,  for  me,  for  every- 
body !" 

1  he  widow  evidently  thought  that  her  cousin 
had  lost  his  senses,  but  ere  slie  could  question 
him,  he  gave  her  an  open  letter.  It  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  captain,  and  she  read : 

"  Miss  Arthur  will  pardon  my  thus  addressing 
her,  and  also  pardon  me  for  permitting  the  one 
who  should  defend  her  reputation  from  injuring 
it.  Major  Sauzet  had  the  weakness  or  the  fool- 
ishness to  credit  his  eyes,  as  if  they  were  stronger 
than  your  good  name,  and  because  he  saw  me 
descending,  last  night,  f/om  the  balcony  adjacent 
to  your  room,  he  dares  to  accuse  you  You 
know  my  innocence.  But,  unluckily,  I  had  to 
profit  by  the  major's  error,  for  it  promised  a  duel 
at  a  moment  when  I  sought  any  death  save  sui- 
cide. The  major  will  probably  terminate  my 
existence,  and  I  leave  you  this  legacy,  for  his 
snke  and  for  your  own. 

"  In  entering  your  house  as  I  did,  Miss  Archer, 
I  was  engaged  in  robbing  my  servant,  old  Fred, 
of  some  money  which  was  destined  for  my  use. 
A  portion  of  it  was  indispensable,  in  order  to 
enable  rac  to  present  a  birthday  gift  to  a  lady 
whom  I  loved — love — and  shall  ever  love.  She 
refused  the  gift  and  scorned  the  giver.  Life  has 
since  been  a  burthen.  But  I  trust  that  the  major 
will  free  me  from  my  mental  agony. 

"  We  are  to  fight  with  swords,  and  the  major 
may  return  slightly  wounded.  Forgive  me.  Miss 
Archer,  if  I  have  to  scratch  him,  in  order  to 
rouse  his  temper.  And  now,  having  discharged 
a  duty,  I  take  farewell  of  you,  even  as  I  liave 
taken  farewell  of  liappiness. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  servant, 

Jack  Stiiart." 

This  letter,  so  thoroughly  romantic,  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  Frenchwoman's  heart,  and 
she  evinced  her  emotion  by  a  flood  of  tears. 
After  a  brief  silence,  she  asked  : 

'•  Where  is  Captain  Stuart  V 

"  Probably  at  our  rendezvous,"  replied  the 
major,  consulting  his  watch. 

"  And  this  letter  ?     How  came  you  by  it  !" 

"  I  stole  it — it  was  wrong,  I  admit.     But  look, 


what  sorrow  it  has  prevented.    Besides — Capt. 
Jack  was  not  scrupulously  honest,  himself." 

"  But  you  should  not  be  so  jealous  and  so 
mistrustful."  said  Madame  Lurine. 

"  Nay,  fair  cousin,  but  it  was  you  who  were 
jealous  and  mistrustful." 

"  You  the  first,  major,  to  doubt  Miss  Archer." 

"  And  you  the  second,  to  doubt  the  captain." 

A  thundering  knock  was  heard  at  the  street 
door,  and  soon  a  servant  requested  the  major  to 
descend  at  once.  He  found  Captain  Stuart  wait- 
ing on  the  threshold. 

"Are  you  a  coward.  Major  Sauzet,  that  jou 
fail  to  keep  your  appointment  ?" 

A  light  step  was  heard  descending  the  stairs, 
and  the  major,  standing  one  side,  said,  with  a 
bow  and  a  smile :  "  I  am  no  longer  your  adver- 
sary— but  hero  is  your  enemy  !" 

And  the  widow,  with  an  angelic  smile,  held 
out  her  hand.  ''  Come  in,  captain,"  said  she,  in 
her  sweetest  tone,  "  and  we  will  endeavor  to  rec- 
oncile our  difficulty.     All  is  known  !" 

Captain  Jack  turned  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and 
walked  up  stairs.  What  passed  then  and  there 
no  one  can  tell,  but  certain  is  it  that,  about  ten 
days  afterwards,  there  was  a  grand  wedding  at 
Madame  Lurine's.  Gen.  Scott  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal oihcers  were  there,  but  could  not  decide 
which  was  the  handsomest  couple,  Majo"  Sauzet 
and  bride,  late  Miss  Archer,  or  Captai  Stuart 
and  bride,  late  Madame  Lurine. 
#  *  *  * 

Both  couples  now  reside  at  New  Orleans  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  old  Fred  is  the  guardian  of 
a  bright-eyed  young  urchin,  named  Sauzet  Stu- 
art. "  P'raps,"  said  the  old  man,  to  his  charge, 
a  short  time  ago,  "  p'raps  some  of  these  days 
you'll  marry  little  Miss  Lurine  Sauzet,  but  you 
can't  have  sich  a  wedding  as  your  pa's  and  ma's 
did.  'Twas  a  complete  dance,  all  a  ballansbay 
it  on  it  like  mad,  but  it  straightened  out  cute, 
and  then  'twas  Forward  Folk." 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE   FAIRY'S   &OKG. 

BY   D.    HARDY,   JR. 

Stars  above  are  beaming  brightly. 

Moonbeams  in  tlic  waters  play  ; 
And  my  bonuic  boat  skips  lightly, 

To  the  island  of  the  fay. 
A  sea-shell  is  my  light  canoe. 

My  oar,  an  amber  thread 
1  found  upon  the  waters  blue, 

Just  before  the  daylight  fled. 

A  tiny  isle  far  in  the  ocean, 

Bounded  by  the  billow's  foam  ; 
^Tiere  is  heard  the  wave's  commotion, 

Is  my  own,  my  cliosen  home. 
Mirthful  ehins  stop  and  listen. 

As  in  boats  tlicy  bound  along, 
And  their  sparkling  eyes  oft  glisten. 

When  they  hear  my  vesper  song. 

I  have  sipped  the  sweets  of  roses 

With  the  wild  bee,  through  the  day  ;, 
And  of  flowers,  where  it  reposes. 

When  the  daylight  fades  away. 
With  gay  bints  1  roam  to-morrow, 

On  my  pinions  light  and  free ; 
And  I  know  no  more  of  .sorrow. 

Than  the  gay  bird  or  the  bee. 


THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD. 

To-day,  to  morrow,  every  day,  to  thousands 
the  end  of  the  world  is  close  at  hand.  And  why 
should  we  fear  ir  (  We  walk  here,  as  it  were, 
in  the  crypts  of  life ;  at  times,  from  the  great 
cathedral  above  us,  we  can  hear  the  organ  and 
the  chanting  choir;  wo  see  the  light  stream 
througli  the  open  door,  when  some  friend  goes 
up  before  us ;  and  shall  we  fear  to  mount  the 
narrow  stair  case  of  the  grave  tliat  leads  us  out 
of  this  uncertaia  twilight  into  life  eternal  f — 
LongfMow. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO  n\  DREAM-LAND  LOVER. 

BY  ELLEN   LOUISE   CI!.iNDLER. 

0  come  to  me  in  dream-land,  love, 

And  smile  in  the  fair  starlight ; 
And  look  in  the  depths  of  my  lonely  heart, 

With  thine  eyes  so  dark  and  bright. 
We  '11  whisper  things  by  night-tide,  love, 

That  would  never  do  by  d-'iy. 
For  hearts  are  glad,  my  own  dear  love, 

Beneath  the  bright  moon's  ray. 

And  twine  thine  arms  about  me,  love. 

And  kiss  my  throbbing  brow. 
The  heart  that  thrills  at  took  of  thine, 

Is  beating  for  thee  now. 
And  be  thou  ever  near  me,  love. 

By  night-tide  or  by  day. 
For  my  iieart-strings  draw  too  tight,  love. 

When  thou  art  gone  away. 


(Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  TRAITOR'S  END. 

BY    MRl*.   E.   WELLMONT. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  a  terril)le 
storm  swept  over  the  city  of  London.  It  was 
the  hourof  midnight  when  the  blast  was  beating 
most  piteously,  that  an  aged  clergyman  was 
aroused  by  a  ])ler(  ing  cry  for  help.  He  rose, 
threw  aside  his  curtain,  and  beheld  the  form  of 
a  rude  man,  who  appeared  as  a  common  street- 
sweeper.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents,  but  the 
imploring  accents  of  the  call  induced  the  preach- 
er to  take  the  arm  of  his  guide ;  and  threading 
his  way  through  narrow  streets  and  rude  thor- 
oughfares, he  arrived  at  a  rude  dwelling  wherein 
lay  a  dying  man. 

A  strange  talc  was  this.  That  very  day  a 
stranger,  advanced  in  life,  had  fallen  speechless 
at  the  scavenger's  door.  The  kind-hearted  scav- 
enger had  lifted  him  from  the  pavement,  opened 
for  him  his  bed,  warmed  his  feet,  administered 
a  cordial  to  his  lips — and  now  he  was  dying ! 

The  apartment  was  indeed  a  dreary  one.  Up 
a  long  flight  of  ricketty  stairs,  inside  a  door  half 
hingeless  on  a  narrow  ])allet  of  straw,  lay  this 
same  stranger.  Tlie  lamp  burnt  dimly  on  a 
broken  chair ;  a  few  fading  embers  were  on  yon- 
der hearth ;  a  teapot  without  a  handle  stood  up- 
on it.  The  rain  was  beating  in  the  window, 
and  in  sundry  panes  were  stuffed  coarse  pieces 
of  clothing.  A  valise  stood  by  the  bedside — it 
was  the  only  property  which  the  stranger 
brought  with  him.  The  man  was  only  half- 
dressed  ;  his  coat  was  thrown  aside,  his  neck  was 
loosely  encased  within  a  low  shirt-collar,  but 
upon  his  legs  there  were  a  pair  of  huge  tnilitury 
hoots  ! 

That  face  !  There  was  an  expression  which 
once  looked  upon,  would  haunt  your  memory 
forever!  That  forehead,  bold  and  manly ;  hair 
slightly  changed  by  age ;  lips  compressed,  but 
yet  moving  as  if  life  were  loth  to  quit  its  hold, 
and  large,  rolling  eyes  that  beamed  with  an 
unearthly  glare. 

What  a  spectacle  !  Those  arms  are  brandish- 
ed in  the  air ;  that  fist  seems  clenching  a  sword, 
or  holding  a  rifie;  a  damp  cold  sweat  starts  from 
that  hand,  and  wildly  does  he  toss  himself  from 
side  to  side  on  his  uneasy  couch.  Throb  and 
and  beat,  throb  and  beat,  alternately,  went  that 
poor  man's  heart — for  he  was  dying.  The  cler- 
gyman took  hold  of  that  clenched  hand,  and 
gently  bending  his  head,  inquired,  ''My  friend, 
hast  thou  a  Christian  faith  ?" 

"  Christian  !"  he  echoed,  in  a  louil  voice  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  a  deep  tone,  which  made 
the  preacher  tremble,  "  Will  Christianity  give 
me  back  my  honor?  Go  with  me  over  the  blue 
waters.  Listen!  We  have  arrived.  There  is 
my  native  village,  there  is  the  green  door  yard 
in  which  ray  boyhood  played,  there  is  the  roof 
of  my  paternal  mansion,  there  is  the  graveyard 
— but  where  is  the  flag  that  used  to  wave  ? 
Another  ensign  is  floating,  infamy  is  heard  in 
the  mouths  of  children,  parents  are  taught  to 
loathe  my  memory.  O,  my  God,  the  sting  of 
remorse  is  throbbing  in  these  very  temples ; 
judgments  are  imprecated,  dark  demons ;  a  tar- 
nished name ;  a  flag  of  dishonor,  and  the  curse 
of  unborn  infants,  even  now  ring  through  my 
soul." 

The  minister  had  watched  beside  many  Im- 
peniient  sinners,  many  rebels,  whose  hands  were 
stained  with  blood,  but  never  had  he  been  called 
to  such  a  death-bed. 

Suddenly  the  man  arose.  With  a  mighty  en- 
ergy he  paced  that  creaking  floor.  If  the  storm 
was  without,  so  was  it  wiibin  in  a  most  terrific 
form.  Those  white  bony  fingers  laid  hold  of 
the  valise,  which  stood  by  the  bedside,  and  drew 
from  thence  a  fadid  military  coat  Uned  with  sil- 
ver, and  an  old  parchment,  in  a  piece  of  damp 
cloth,  that  looked  like  the  wreck  of  a  batile-flag. 

"Look,"  said  the  stranger,  ''this  coat  is  spot- 
ted with  blood," — bygone  days  seemed  to  riiC 
before  him — "  this  coat  covered  me  when  1 
heard  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  when  I  planted 
the  banner  of  starson  Tlcon<lcroga ;  th,it  bullet- 
hole  was  driven  through  at  the  siege  of  Qucbic 
— and  now  look  at  me!  I — am — let  me  whis- 
per softly  in  your  car — ha !  they  will  hear — " 
One  burning  word  was  said — only  one.  "Now 
hel))  me,"  continued  he,  "to  put  on  this  coat, for 
I  have  no  wife,  no  child  to  wij)e  the  cold  sweat 
from  my  brow.  I  must  die  alone ;  let  me  die  as 
on  the  battle-field,  without  a  fear" 

And  while  he  sat  arrayed  in  that  tanii-ihcd 
coat,    the   jireacher   spake    to    hi  n     c-  ii.ljriing 


words  of  faith  in  Christ,  of  hope  for  dying  peni- 
tents, of  mercy  pleading  with  justice,  of  that 
faith  which  lifts  off  the  frown,  and  shows  us  a 
compassionate  Redeemer. 

"  Faith,"  again  re  echoed  the  dying  man, 
''faith!" — the  death  chill  was  on  his  frame — 
death  light,  too.  was  in  his  eye — "  List !  Is 
there  not  George  Washington  over  the  blue 
waters  relating  pleasant  stories  of  his  sieges? 
Is  there  not  George  of  England  wailing  over 
ost  colonies  ?  And  here  am  I — I — the  first 
that  struck  the  note  of  freedom,  the  first  that 
gave  the  blow  to  that  king — here  am  I,  dying 
like  a  dog,  howling  over  treachery,  lost  in  pangs 
of  remorse." 

The  preacher  stepped  back  awe-struck.  Who 
was  before  him  '.  Again  the  heart  throbbed,  the 
death-watch  was  heard  In  tlic  wall,  the  death- 
rattle  seemed  hardly  suppressed  in  the  throat. 

"  Silence  along  the  lines  there !"  murmured 
the  dying  stranger;  ''not  a  whisper;  not  one,  for 
the  peril  of  your  lives  arc  at  stake.  Montgom- 
ery, we  will  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
We  will  have  victory  or  death !  There  are 
steep  rocks— silence,  every  man,  as  we  move  up 
the  heights.  Boys,  come  on,  on!  Hoi-it  the 
flag  of  freedom  !  What  care  we  for  darkness 
and  storm !  Hurra !  Now,  now.  one  blow  more 
and  Quebec  is  gone — it  is  ours." 

A  ghastly  look  is  there.  The  pale  check,  the 
glassy  eye,  the  hfaving  bosom,  the  wild  stare, 
the  death  rattle,  the  tottering  step — and  lo,  he 
has  fallen  on  the  floor  ! 

Who  is  this  strange  man  dying  in  a  garret .' — 
this  mark  of  nobility  crushed  like  a  moth  ? — this 
wretched  maniac  still  clinging  to  his  faded  flag 
and  his  rusty  uniform  '. 

Whence  come  these  fires  of  remorse  ? — this 
faint  hope  of  heaven  ? — this  more  than  fear  of 
hell?     Where  the  parchment — where  the  flag? 

Let  us  unroll  the  flag.  It  is  a  blue  banner, 
with  only  thirteen  stars  upon  it.  But  what  of 
the  parchment  ?  It  is  a  colonel's  commission  In 
the  continental  army,  addressed  to  Benedict 
Arnold! 

Unhonored  and  unwept,  there  lay  the  traitor! 
His  corpse  was  in  a  rude  house;  he  was  un- 
known and  unpitied,  save  by  strangers.  Yet 
that  right  arm  had  struck  many  a  blow  for  free- 
dom ;  but  for  one  act  of  base  perfidy,  he  has 
fallen  forever.  Quenched  is  the  light  of  his  for- 
mer glory ;  remorse  hangs  like  a  thunder-bolt 
over  his  soul,  and  his  last  agonies  are  those  of  a 
disgraced  man,  who  might  have  been  a  victori- 
ous and  successful  hero  I 

Now,  in  dimly-lighted  rooms,  when  children 
beg  of  aged  grandsires  to  tell  them  tales  of  the 
Revolution,  Arnold,  the  traitor,  is  foremost  in 
their  thoughts;  and  then  the  dreadful  effects  of 
treason  are  narrated.  We  are  told  that  he  left 
the  great  metropolis,  that  he  engaged  in  com- 
merce, that  his  warehouses  were  in  Nova  Scotia, 
that  his  ships  were  in  many  ports  ;  but  one  night 
his  stately  warehouses  were  laid  in  ashes — the 
owner  was  suspected  as  the  incendiary.  The 
entire  population  of  the  British  provinces  as- 
sembled in  a  mass,  and  in  sight  of  his  wife  thny 
hung  an  effigy,  whereon  was  inscribed,  "Arnold, 
the  traitor!"  When  he  stood  beside  kings, 
when  in  the  House  of  Lords,  all  faces  were 
turned  and  all  fingers  raised.  One  venerable 
lord  arose,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  speak 
to  his  sovereign  in  presence  of  a  traitor. 

"  One  day,"  says  an  historian,  from  whom  we 
have  gathered  the  leading  fact  of  this  history, 
'  in  a  shadowy  room  sat  a  mother  and  her  two 
daujihters,  all  attired  in  the  weeds  of  mourning, 
grouped  in  a  sad  circle,  gazing  upon  a  picture 
shrouded  In  crape.  A  visitor  r.ow  advanced ; 
the  mother  took  his  card  from  the  hands  of  the 
servant,  and  her  daughters  heard  his  name. 
'Go,'  said  that  mother,  ri.-ing  with  a  flushed 
face,  while  a  daughter  took  each  hand,  'go  and 
tell  that  niiu  that  my  threshold  can  never  be 
crossed  by  the  murderer  of  my  son,  Arnold,  the 
traitor!'  " 

This  was  the  individual,  who  is  said  to  have 
uttered,  "  I  am  the  only  man  born  in  the  new 
world  that  can  raise  his  hand  to  God  and  say,  I 
have  not  one  friend — not  one  in  all  America  I" 

Seldom  docs  guilt  meet  such  a  retribution. 
The  stings  of  consciuice  ever  goaded  him;  and 
has  not  the  desi)icable  wretch  who  can  thus  turn 
traitor  made  his  own  pandemonium  while  on 
earth  '.     Can  a  severer  doom  await  him  ? 


I 


4     ^m»     > 


Kimliir-i.'^  lui--*  rcsistlrps  charms. 
All  tlunij;^  elite  but  weakly  move  ; 

Fiercest  iiii^iier  it  disiirms. 
Aua  ciip.•^  the  wiugs  of  lining  love 


Koche^ler. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MORIV    IIV    THK    VALf^EY. 

Bt  WILLIAM  EDWARD  KN0WLE8. 

Briglitly  shines  upon  the  upland  meadow 
The  tirft  fitir  beams  of  blushing  morn  ; 

While  the  hill-top  casts  its  lengthened  i^hadow 
Ear  on  the  furrows  of  the  tasseled  corn. 

One  by  one  the  starry  pearls  have  broken 

From  ofif  the  neckhire  of  the  night; 
As  they  severed,  left  they  then  the  token. 

That  at  the  sunset  they  would  re-unite. 

And  the  dew,  that  through  the  night  had  slumbered 

Upon  the  lily's  golden  breast, 
Has  departed,  ere  its  pearls  were  numbered, 

And  left  the  lily  in  new  beauty  dressed. 

All  is  fair  that  conies  before  tlie  vision, 
The  field,  and  wood,  and  skies  of  blue ; 

And  it  seems  more  like  the  fields  elysian, 
Or  lands  enchanted,  spread  before  our  view. 

From  the  vale  there  comes  the  sound  of  labor. 

The  anvil's  ring  and  forge's  glow  ; 
As  they  beat  the  sword  and  blood-stained  .'^abre 

In  ploughshares  for  the  fields  and  plains  below. 

In  a  vale  like  this  God's  smiles  are  given 

To  bless  the  circle  of  each  hearth  ; 
While  their  trials  are  but  rounds  to  heaven, 

Up  which  they  tread  while  yet  upon  the  earth. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

SCENE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

A    ROMANTIC    FACT. 

BY    LIEUTENANT   MURRAY. 

Reaijer,  have  you  ever  stemmed  the  current 
of  the  great  western  river  of  rivers,  the  father  of 
waters,  in  one  of  those  magnificent  floating  pal- 
aces, which  ply  between  New  Orleans  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  or  perhaps  still  farther  up, 
to  St.  Louis,  Missouri  ?  If  you  have,  you  will 
let  this  sketch  recall  to  your  mind  the  many  pe- 
culiarities that  greet  the  traveller  on  this  route, 
and  will  corroborate  the  truthfulness  of  these 
scenes. 

It  was  early  in  the  summer  of  184.'),  that  I 
found  myself  on  board  the  Sultana,  just  backing 
out  from  the  levee  at  New  Orleans,  and  turning 
her  sharp  low  prow  up  the  Mississippi  River. 
As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  boat  was 
crowded,  both  with  deck  and  cabin  passengers, 
the  former  consisting  of  some  hundred  German 
emigrants  bound  up  to  a  settlement  in  Missouri. 
The  boat  plowed  on  steadily  northward,  now 
passing  some  lofty  bluff,  and  now  for  hours 
skirting  the  low  woodlands  of  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas,  and  now  stopping  and  rounding-to  at 
some  temporary  landing,  to  "  wood  up,"  or  at 
some  sugar  plantation,  to  discharge  a  small  par- 
ty, consisting  of  a  planter  and  his  family  from 
the  city. 

But  when  night  came  and  the  steamer  round- 
ed-to  for  wood  at  one  of  those  wild  spots  on  the 
river's  banks — the  only  inhabitants  being  some 
two  or  three  wood-cutters  and  their  families, 
with  perhaps  a  slave  or  two,  and  the  only 
recommendation  that  the  spot  oflTered  for  settle- 
ment being  its  proximity  to  an  available  forest 
of  wood — the  scene  was  grand  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Torches  were  flying  hither  and  thither, 
deck  hands — always  in  large  numbers — running 
from  the  boat  to  the  shore  on  one  line  of  planks 
and  coming  back  on  another  loaded  with  wood, 
which  was  hastily  deposited  on  deck,  and  then 
hurrying  off  again.  No  wilder  scene  can  be 
imagined ;  the  bright  lights  of  the  steamer's 
state-rooms  throwing  their  gleamings  deep  into 
the  forest  thickness. 

The  first  day  on  board  the  steamer  a  young 
and  very  handsome  German  woman,  who  was 
evidently  too  ill  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a 
deck  passage,  had  been  taken  into  the  cabin  and 
her  passage  paid  by  a  purse  made  up  by  the 
passengers.  She  had  arrived  in  a  ship  at  New 
Orleans,  two  days  before  coming  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  was,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  German  passengers,  bound  for  the  settlement 
in  Missouri.  Her  illness  was  solely  caused  by 
weakness,  brought  on  by  continued  sea-sickness 
and  the  want  of  those  little  comforts  and  neces- 
sities impossible  at  sea.  She  had  no  intimate 
friends  among  her  country  people  on  board,  but 
had  joined  them  at  Hamburg,  on  shipboard,  and 
had  thus  arrived  in  America.  Her  object  was 
to  meet  her  husband,  who  had  agreed  to  be  at 
this  settlement,  and  who  had  sent  her  the  means, 
— though  not  quite  enough  in  amount — to  come 
and  join  bim.  There  might  have  been  a  hun- 
dred such  eases  on  board,  and  liitle  curiosity  or 


interest  excited  by  them ;  but  in  her  case,  a 
strange  fascination  involved  one.  She  was  so 
young,  so  patient,  so  pale  with  sickness  and  de- 
privation that  one  could  not  but  feel  deeply 
interested  in  her. 

Having  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  I  had 
been  called  upon,  by  the  captain  of  the  Sultana, 
to  administer  from  his  medicine  chest  to  the 
assistant  engineer,  who  had  come  out  of  New 
Orleans  so  ill  as  to  create  some  fears  for  his  life, 
but  being  an  excellent  man  the  captain  would 
not  leave  him,  ju'cferring  to  bring  him  away 
from  the  city  and  to  take  care  of  him  on  board. 
He  had  exposed  himself  at  night,  and  had  taken 
the  country  fever,  as  it  is  called,  and  though  it 
was  but  slightly  upon  him,  still  he  was  far  too 
ill  to  leave  his  berth. 

We  had  touched  at  Vicksburg,  Grand  Gulf, 
Natchez,  etc.,  and  were  steaming  gallantly  on 
towards  St.  Louis.  Finding  my  patient  on  the 
engineer's  deck  in  want  of  many  of  the  absolute 
necessities  of  life,  in  his  sick  condition,  I  took 
some  portions  of  my  own  wardrobe,  and  after 
representing  the  case  to  the  cabin  passengers  at 
lunch  one  day,  obtained  from  them  some  impor- 
tant additions  to  his  comforts  in  the  way  of 
clothing,  linen,  etc.  When  this  arrangement 
was  made,  our  young  German  woman,  under- 
standing that  there  was  another  on  board  like 
herself,  sick,  and  needing  the  charity  of  the 
good  peo])le  of  the  cabin,  begged  to  be  permit- 
ted, now  that  she  was  so  much  better,  to  make 
up  any  article  he  might  r(  quire,  wherein  a 
woman's  needle  might  do  so. 

She  was,  indeed,  vastly  better ;  good  and  nour- 
ishing food,  kindness  and  comfortable  accom- 
modations were  fast  restoring  the  color  of  her 
cheek,  and  the  lightness  of  her  eye.  She  was 
permitted  to  do  as  she  desired,  and  made  several 
necessary  under  garments  for  the  sick  man,  with 
surprising  neatness  and  despatch,  showing  her- 
self a  perfect  mistress  of  the  needle.  They  were 
received  with  due  thanks  by  the  sick  man,  who 
was  most  grateful,  and  who  showed  good 
promise  of  recovery  ere  long. 

It  was  the  custom  to  pay  oft"  the  officers  of  the 
boat  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  termination  of 
the  voyage  or  trip  up ;  and  when  one  floe  morn- 
ing the  rivers  bend  had  been  passed,  and  St. 
Louis  was  in  sight,  the  clerk's  office,  situated  in 
the  extreme  forward  part  of  the  cabin,  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  bell  summoned  the  officers 
to  receive  their  pay.  My  patient  had  recovered 
so  far  as  to  have  done  duty  on  the  last  day  of 
the  trip,  and  was,  with  the  rest,  called  up  to 
settle,  by  the  captain. 

We  were  at  breakfast  in  the  after  part  of  the 
cabin,  when  suddenly  a  scream,  so  shrill  as  to 
startle  every  soul  at  table  and  to  bring  me  with 
some  others  to  our  feet  at  once,  rang  through 
the  saloon.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
clerk's  office,  from  whence  the  sound  had  pro- 
ceeded, when  we  found  the  young  German 
woman,  who  had  been  our  companion,  through 
charity,  in  the  arms  of  the  assistant  engineer! 

"  What  means  this  ?"  I  asked  of  my  late  pa- 
tient, hastening  forward. 

"  Sir,  this  is  my  wife  !" 

For  a  moment  there  was  the  stillness  of  death 
about  us,  while  each  one  seemed  to  be  realizing 
the  scene,  the  remarkable  coincidence  before  us; 
and  then  one  loud  prolonged  cheer  rang  through 
the  cabin,  so  hearty  and  whole-souled  as  to 
cause  even  the  timbers  of  the  Sultana  to  tremble. 

It  was  even  so.  The  engineer  was  then  on 
his  last  upward  passage,  but  had  no  idea  that 
his  wife  would  be  so  soon  in  America,  and  much 
less  that  she  was  in  the  same  boat  with  him. 

It  is  so  true  that  "  one  good  turn  deserves 
another,"  that  the  passengers  would  not  part 
with  the  now  thrice  happy  couple,  without  once 
more  making  up  a  purse  of  gold  and  pressing  it 
upon  them,  as  a  remembrancer  of  the  passengers 
who  made  the  up  trip  with  them  in  the  Sultana. 


EFFtCTS  OF  IM.VtJI.'V.VTIOSi. 

When  the  waters  of  Glastonbury  were  at  the 
height  of  their  reputation,  in  17.51,  the  following 
story  was  told  by  a  gentleman  of  character: — 
An  old  woman  of  the  workhouse  at  Yeovil,  who 
had  long  been  a  cripple  and  made  use  of  crutch- 
es, was  strongly  inclined  to  drink  of  the  Glas- 
tonbury water,  which  she  was  assured  would 
cure  her  lameness.  The  master  of  the  work- 
house procured  her  several  bottles  of  water, 
which  had  such  an  effect  that  she  soon  laid  aside 
one  crutch,  and,  not  long  .ifter,  tlic  other.  Tliis 
was  extolled  as  a  most  miraculous  cure,  but  the 
man  protested  to  hi.'s  friends  that  he  had  imposed 
upon  her  and  fetched  water  from  an  ordinary 
spring.  I  need  not  inform  your  readers  that  the 
force  of  imagination  had  spent  itself  and  she 
relapsed  into  her  former  infirmity. — Bkicktvood. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  GIl.WE  OF  ALBEIIT  L . 

BT  MRS.  M.  B.  HEMEAOS. 

But  ourc  around  youu)^  Albert" .•*  grare 

Had  spring  her  violets  spread, 
And  once  in  beauty  summer  gave 

Her  roses  o'er  the  dead  ; 
AVlien  I  witli  cautious  footstep  strayed 

Amid  the  cypress  gloom. 
Where  many  a  fair,  young  brow  was  laid, 

To  rest  in  death's  pale  bloom. 

'Twas  when  .sad  autumn,  in  her  turn, 

Witli  frost  and  cliilly  air. 
In  dying  garlands  round  liis  urn. 

Had  liung  her  offering  there  ; 
And  scatten-d  round  the  sleeper's  head, 

To  woo  the  songster,  lay 
Clusters  of  round,  bright  berries  red, 

Fresh  berries  brought  each  day. 

And  well  I  knew  wliose  tender  earo 

Watched  well  that  lonely  place ; 
A  p.tle,  sweet  {^irl,  with  flowing  hair, 

And  mien  of  sorrowing  grace. 
Ne'er  failed  to  come  at  eve's  soft  liour, 

To  greet  lier  "  spirit-love  ;*' 
As  though  she  deemed  affection's  power 

Could  lure  him  from  above. 

GEORUE  UHITEFIELO. 

Of  English  preachers,  Whitefield  was  by  far 
the  first.  Many  have  surpassed  him  as  sermon- 
makers,  but  none  have  approached  him  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  His  influence  was  the  same, 
whether  addressing  the  most  learned  or  the 
rudest  auditory.  Garrick  used  to  weep  and 
tremble  at  his  bursts  of  passions,  and  even  the 
cold  llume  said  he  was  worth  walking  twenty 
miles  to  hear.  But  the  greatest  proof  of  his 
power  is,  that  he  could  gather  and  keep  around 
in  awed  silence,  the  whole  rabble  of  Bartholo- 
mew Fair.  For  a  time  in  England  he  was  de- 
cried and  abused,  caricatured  by  Hogarth,  and 
ridiculed  by  Foote ;  b\it  he  soon  lived  down 
such  hostility  by  the  nobility  and  blamelessness 
of  his  character,  as  well  as  by  the  wonderful 
effect  of  his  eloquence  and  zeal.  Since  Cow- 
pcr's  worth)-  panegyric  of  him,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  Bunyan  also,  men  of  taste  and  learn- 
ing have  forborne  to  s])eak  of  the  great  Metho- 
dist priachcr  otherwise  than  witb  admiration 
and  praise. —  T.ilnaiy  (lazttle 


[Written  for  Oleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  HOUH  OF  DEATH. 

BI  fR.tNCES  ARCQEB. 

Hour  of  weeping,  hour  of  sighing, 
Hour  when  worldly  friends  are  tiy  ing  ; 
Hour  of  pleasure  or  of  pain. 
Hour  of  eternal  loss  or  gain  ; 
Hour  of  triumph  or  of  trembling, 
Hour  divested  of  dis.sembling  ; 
Hour  of  rapture  or  of  woe. 
Hour  of  pallid  Up  and  brow ; 
Hour  of  life-puhe  faintly  throbbing. 
Hour  of  loved-ones  round  thee  sobbing  ; 
Hour  when  eyes  have  lost  thei.-  beaming, 
Hour  wiien  tears  are  o'er  thee  streaming ; 
Hour  of  the  last  farewell  spoken, 
Hour  of  fond  ties  snapt  and  broken  ; 
Hour  when  life-blood  cease  to  flow, 
Hour  of  the  spirit's  joy  or  woe  ; 
Hour  that  seals  the  soul's  condition. 
Hour  when  faith  is  glad  fruition. 
. — ^^»    > 

A  NUT  FOR  CEOLOUISTS. 

Hiram  de  Witt,  of  this  town,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  California,  brought  with  him  a 
piece  of  auriferous  quartz  rock  of  about  the  size 
of  a  man's  fist.  On  Thanksgiving  day,  it  was 
brought  out  for  exhibition  to  a  friend,  when  it 
accidentally  dropped  on  the  floor  and  split  open. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  mass  was  discovered,  firm- 
ly imbedded  in  the  quartz  and  slightly  corroded, 
a  cut  iron  nail,  of  the  size  of  a  sixpenny  nail. 
It  was  entirely  straight,  and  had  a  peifcct  head. 
By  whom  was  that  nail  made'!  At  what  period 
was  it  planted  in  the  yet  uncrystallized  quartz^ 
How  came  it  in  California  ?  If  the  head  of  that 
nail  could  talk,  we  should  know  something  more 
of  American  history  than  we  are  ever  likely  to 
know. — Sp  iti'itifld  Jiejiubliain. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 


SONR. 


BT  H.  W.   ?AXO!f. 


A  vision  in  my  dreams,  one  night, 

Came  round  with  noiseless  step ; 
And  whispered  in  mine  ear  these  words, 

As  I  so  sweetly  slept ; 
•  There 's  nought  that 's  in  the  sea  or  air, 

On  earth,  or  up  above, 
Or  in  the  mind's  desires  and  hoped — 

There  *«  nought  so  light  as  love! '' 
*  #  #  * 

And  thou  hast  sworn  ^hat  [,  alone. 

Was  idoli/.ed  by  thee  ; 
No  other  worship  hadst  thou  given, 

Save  that  thou  gavest  me  ; 
And  1  unto  thy  heart  had  flown, 

As  timid  as  a  dove; 
Alas!  ala.sl  thyself  hath  proved. 

There  's  nought  so  light  as  lore 


THE  HIDnE.\   VlRTl'LS. 

"  There's  something  good  in  every  heart." 
Yes,  no  matter  how  vicious  or  criminal  the  life 
— how  depraved  or  base  the  actions — how  foul 
the  stream  of  impurity  that  flows  from  the  lips 
— there  is  yet  a  secret  spring  in  every  breast, 
that,  like  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  needs  but 
to  be  touched  by  the  prophet's  wand — love — to 
gush  forth  in  streams  of  living  purity.  Though 
coarse  and  mean  the  dress  of  the  outer  man, 
there  is  fine  gold  beneath,  that  benevolence  and 
kindness  may  bring  to  light.  God  has  placed  a 
star  within  every  breast;  clouds  and  mists  may 
envelope  it,  and  shroud  it  now  in  gloom ;  but  it 
is  still  there,  bright  as  ever,  and  may  yet  be 
brought  to  view  to  shed  a  halo  of  beauty  around. 
Let  it  be  thy  work,  O  Christian  and  piiilanthro 
I>ist,  to  develop  the  hidden  virtues  of  the  de- 
praved being,  and  with  words  of  gentleness  and 
love  to  soothe  the  troubled  soul,  and  bring  the 
wandering  spirit  home  to  truth — Ex.  Paper. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
WE  LIVE  AND  DIK. 

BT  8.  BURNHAH. 

We  live  and  die  ; 
A  few  short  years,  at  most,  is  all 
We  have  to  live,  and  then  death's  pall 

Doth  on  us  lie. 

One  life  there  is, 
In  which  we  may  prepare  to  meet 
Our  God  and  Judge,  and  at  his  feet 

Fond  cling  in  bliss. 

Or,  we  may  so 
Abuse  the  mercies  God  has  given, 
That  we  can  never  live  in  heaven, 

But  dwell  in  woe. 

We  live  and  die  ; 
This,  then,  should  urge  our  fainting  heafta 
To  giiin  those  blessings  God  imparts, 

^Vliich  never  die. 

So  may  we  live, 
That  when  we  die  our  souls  may  soar 
To  heaven,  and  angels  ope  the  door. 

And  entrance  give. 

Sfo  may  we  die. 
That  we  may  live  in  worlds  above. 
In  heaven  of  bliss — in  heaven  of  loTO, 

For  us  on  high. 

CULTIVATIO,\  OF  PLANTS. 

The  International  Magazine  for  Febrnary 
states,  that  Mr.  Francis  Bonynge,  recently  from 
the  East  Indies,  has  come  to  this  country,  at  the 
instance  of  our  Minister  in  London,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  before  us  the  subject  of  intro- 
ducing some  twenty  of  the  most  valuable  agri- 
cultural staples  of  the  East,  among  which  are 
the  tea,  coffee,  and  indigo  plants,  into  the  United 
States.  He  gives  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
tea  and  indigo  would  become  articles  of  export 
from  this  country  to  an  amount  greater  than  the 
whole  of  our  present  exports.  He  says  that  tea, 
for  which  we  now  pay  from  sixty-five  to  one 
hundred  cents  per  pound,  may  be  produced  for 
from  two  to  five  cents,  free  from  the  noxious 
adulterations  of  the  tea  we  imnort.  He  has 
published  a  small  volume,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Future  Wealth  of  America,"  in  which  his 
opinions  are  fully  explained. — Aut.  Inlellujencer. 


«  ^•o  » 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
O  SLEEP,  SLEEP,  MY  B.4BE. 

WRITTEN  FOR  CHARLOirE  MAYFIELD  W- 


BT    BICHABD   WRIGHT. 

Air — "O  come  J  come  away.''^ 

0  sleep,  sleep,  my  babe,  thy  mother's  darling  treasure, 
Thine  eyelids  close 
In  sweet  repose, 
0  sleep,  sleep,  my  babe. 
0  sleep  beneath  the  watching  eye 
Of  one  who  st^iys  forever  nigh, 
And  sings  thy  lullaby, 
0  sleep,  sleep,  my  babe. 

What  dear  home  delight,  what  heartfelt  glowing  pleasure, 
To  sing  to  thee. 
In  infancy, 
0  sleep,  sleep,  my  babe  ; 
And  bending  over  thee  to  dream 
Of  future  life's  all  peaceful  beam, 
And  thine  the  world's  esteem, 
0  sleep,  sleep,  my  babe. 


GOD  WILLS  PAUPERISM. 

These  factions  all  assert  that  God  is  the  author 
of  pauperism — an  assertion  the  Socialists  con- 
sider blasphemy.  M.  Thiers,  in  his  famous  re- 
port on  this  subject,  says  : — ■  In  the  general 
plan  of  things,  misery  is  the  inevitable  condition 
of  the  human  race."  The  Bishop  of  Chatres,  in 
his  pastoral  letter  of  March  12,  1851,  says: — 
"Bat  I  am  a.'ked  to  explain  that  mysterious  in- 
equality which  is  nowadays  such  a  cause  of 
scandal,  and  which  has  always  existed  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Why,  at  least,  not  let 
fall  on  the  poor  a  few  rays  of  that  sun  which 
gives  to  all  ease  and  comfort  ?  Whynot?  Be- 
cause it  is  impossible.  Yet  that  state  of  things 
is  the  work  of  Eternal  'Wisdom  j  we  must  justify 
it." —  WtsI minster  Review. 
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SANTA  ASNA. 

The  varied  fortunes  of  this  singular 
man  approach  more  to  romance  than  the 
field  of  history  and  fact.  At  one  moment 
discarded  by  his  people,  and  even  exiled 
from  Mexico,  and  the  next  fighting  her 
battles  and  heading  her  troops  with  con- 
summate skill.  Now  rich,  now  poor,  now 
a  voluntary  exile,  and  once  again  leading 
the  armies  of  the  repubhc  on  the  field  of 
Buena  Vista,  and  suffering  one  of  the 
most  complete  defeats  in  the  annals  of 
warfare.  We  have  met  this  man  person- 
ally, and  have  "  eaten  salt  with  him." 
Near  Havana,  say  a  league  from  the  city 
walls,  lies  the  little  village  of  Cerrcto, 
and  here  some  six  years  ago  lived  Santa 
Anna  upon  a  plantation  of  his  own. 
The  character  of  the  man  may  in  some 
measure  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  passed  his  time  at  this  West  In- 
dian home.  From  morning  until  night 
he  was  ever  in  the  cockpit  fighting  his 
game  (ocks,  and  betting  upon  the  issues 
of  the  various  contests.  His  wife,  at  that 
time,  was  young  and  beautiful,  but  like 
her  lord,  entirely  given  up  to  frivolity — 
her  only  pride  seeming  to  he  the  display 
of  a  profusion  of  diamonds  and  other 
ornaments.  Of  late  it  has  been  rumored 
that  Santa  Anna  is  again  about  to  return  to 
Mexico,  and  that  another  overturn  is  about  to 
distract  this  country  of  revolutions.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  we  herewith  give  a  very  exact  likeness  of 
the  man  in  military  costume,  and  a  good  like- 
ness it  is,  presenting  also  the  style  of  horse  ac- 
coutrements universal  among  the  officers  and 
gentlemen  of  Mexico.  Santa  Anna  is  a  fine 
horseman ;  although  he  has  but  one  leg,  the  oth- 
er is  supplied  by  a  wooden  one,  which  he  uses 
so  easily  and  with  so  little  embarrassment,  that 
you  would  scarcely  observe  the  dt-fect. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  this  Mexican  he- 
ro that  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  him  has  ever 
failed  to  note,  and  that  is  his  eye  ;  it  is  soft  and 
plaintive  in  its  expression  as  a  woman  or  a  child, 
but  dark  as  the  night.  We  have  often  thought 
how  that  man's  eye  belied  his  soul.  His  charac- 
ter is  treacherous  and  cat-like  ;  not  without  brave- 
ry, yet  he  has  ever  managed  to  retreat  alwajs  in 
time  to  preserve  his  own  liberty,  but  his  enemies 
in  battle  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge  his 
skill  as  a  warrior  and  a  general,  as  it  regards  the 
bringing  of  large  bodies  of  troops  into  battle, 
or  in  taking  advantage  of  any  weak  point  in 
his  enemy's  movements.  Santa  Anna  is  said  to 
have  declared  at  Buena  Vista:  •' I  have  whipped 
these  Yankee  devils  twice  to-day,  and  yet  they 
will  win  the  field  in  spite  of  me."  This  accord- 
ed with  what  Gen.  Taylor  said,  which  was,  that 
if  his  men  but  knew  it,  they  had  twice  lost  the 
battle ;  but  not  knowing  when  to  stop,  they 
fought  on  and  won  the  field  at  last. 


VIEW    OF    THE    NATIONAL   HOTEL,   AT    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


A  STBAiVGE    COSMETIC. 

The  Thibetan  women  adopt  a  custom,  or 
rather  submit  to  a  regulation,  certainly  unique 
in  the  world.  Before  going  out  of  their  houses, 
they  rub  their  faces  with  a  sort  of  black,  sticky 
varnish,  a  good  deal  like  conserve  of  grapes. 
As  the  object  is  to  render  themselves  hideous, 
they  daub  their  faces  with  this  disgusting  cos- 
metic till  they  scarcely  resemble  hunaan  crea- 
tures. The  following  was,  we  are  told,  the 
origin  of  this  monstrous  practice : 

About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Nomekhan 
or  Lama  King  of  Anterior  Thibet  was  a  man  of 
austerest  character.  At  that  period,  the  Thi- 
betan women  were  not  more  in  the  habit  of  try- 
ing to  make  themselves  look  ugly  than  the 
women  of  other  countries  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  extravagantly  addicted  to  dress  and  luxu- 
ry. By  degrees,  the  contagion  spread  even  to 
the  holy  family  of  the  Lamas  ;  and  the  Buddhist 
convents  relaxed  their  discipline  in  a  manner 
that  threatened  a  complete  dissolution.  In  order 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  alarming  libertin- 
ism, the  Nomekhan  published  an  edict,  forbid- 
ding women  to  appear  in  public  unless  disfigured 
in  the  fashion  above-mentioned ;  the  severest 
punishments  and  the  heaviest  displeasure  of 
Buddha  were  threatened  to  the  refractory.  It 
must  have  required  no  ordinary  courage  to  pub- 
lish such  an  edict;  but  that  the  women  obeyed 
it  was  still  more  extraordinary.  Tradition 
makes  no  mention  of  the  slightest  revolt  on  their 
part.     The  fair  Thibetans  vie  with  each  oflier  in 


making  themselves  frightful,  and  she  who  is 
most  offensively  besmeared  passes  for  the  most 
pious ;  the  custom  appears  to  be  considered  as  a 
dogma  to  be  accepted.  In  the  country  the  law 
is  most  rigorously  observed ;  but  at  Lhass,  wo- 
men are  to  be  met  with  who  venture  to  appear 
with  their  faces  as  nature  made  them;  but  those 
who  permit  themselves  this  license  are  consid- 
ered as  women  of  bad  reputation,  and  they  never 
fail  to  hide  themselves  when  they  catch  sight  of 
an  agent  of  the  police. — Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary. 


CHINESE  0\  FEMALE  BEAUTY. 

Lumqua  is  called,  by  the  Europeans,  the  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  of  China;  and  he  well  de- 
serves this  proud  distinction,  as  the  coloring  of 
this  artist's  oil  painting  is  exceedingly  fine,  al- 
though his  ideas  of  female  beauty  differ  materi- 
ally from  our  own.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion we  asked  him  his  opinion  of  an  English 
belle  then  at  Canton,  and  the  reply  was  com- 
pletely characteristic  of  a  Chinaman's  ideas  of 
female  beauty; — "Her  face  is  too  round,  she  has 
color  in  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  are  too  blue,  too 
large ;  she's  too  tall,  too  plump,  yi  yaw ;  her 
face  talks  (meaning  her  countenance  was  ex- 
pressive), and  she  has  feet  so  large  that  she  can 
walk  upon  them  "  In  Lumqua's  atelier,  we  saw 
many  portraits,  both  of  Europeans  and  Chinese, 
many  of  which  were  excellent  likenesses,  and 
although  deficient  in  light  and  shade,  were  exe- 
cuted in  a  most  masterly  manner. —  China  and 
the  Chinese. 


CAIRO. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Trav- 
eller, writing  from  Grand  Cairo,  says : 
"  This  truly  oriental  city  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  A.  D.  969  by  Gaher,  a  cel- 
ebrated general  of  that  time.  The  streets 
and  even  the  interior  of  the  public  build- 
ings strongly  remind  one  of  impressions 
received  in  reading  the  '  Arabian  Nights.' 
The  largo  projecting  windows,  covered 
with  their  elaborate  network,  curiously 
wrought  wooft,  did  not  fail  to  attract  our 
notice,  and  to  call  to  mind  the  confined 
harem  and  dark -eyed  beauties  that  fig- 
ured so  largely  in  the  fairy  tales  of  East- 
ern life.  But  in  contrast  to  the  romantic, 
are  strewn  the  ruins  of  mo-ques,  and  the 
humble  habitations  of  the  lower  classes. 
Whole  streets  are  deserted,  and  the  build- 
ings absolutely  in  ruins.  Of  the  four 
hundred  mosques  in  Cairo,  not  more 
'?,  than  half  are  in  present  use  for   the  wor- 

;  ship  of  the  f>»l3e  prophet      Our  donkeys 

['  stumbled  into  many  a  deserted  irea  sur- 

=  -  rounded  by  walls  rapidly  crumbling 
away.  Utter  desolation  reigned,  and 
there  were  none  to  notice  our  intrusion 
save  the  cawing  rook,  or  filthy  condor, 
who  make  this  their  home,  as  a  place 
free  from  all  annoyance.  The  present 
Pacha  is  at  this  time  completing  the  mosque  in 
the  citadel  commenced  by  his  grandfather,  Me- 
hemet  Ali.  The  interior  is  pure  oriental  ala- 
baster ;  but  it  was  the  beauty  of  the  material, 
rather  than  of  the  architecture  that  attracted  our 
admiration.  In  two  or  three  of  the  mosques  that 
wo  were  allowed  to  enter,  groups  of  dirty  Arabs 
were  sitting  cross-legged,  learning  passages  from 
the  Koran.  They  seemed  to  consider  our  visit 
as  an  intrusion,  and  we  were  glad  to  hurry  out, 
although  our  curiosity  would  have  prompted  us 
to  examine  somewhat  further  into  their  singular 
proceedings. 

•'  I  was  most  happy  in  passing,  to  notice  that 
the  slave  market  was  not  overstocked,  and  the 
few  that  were  for  sale  seemed  as  well  treated  as 
the  poor  Arabs  in  the  streets.  They  were  not 
strictly  of  the  negro  race,  not  having  thick  lips 
and  flat  noses,  although  coal-black.  I  was  of- 
fered a  fat,  strong,  healthy  wench  for  forty-five 
dollars.  Young  females  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  varied  in  price  from  ten  to  thirty 
dollars.  Slaves  are  not  so  common  here  as  I 
had  supposed  They  are  owned  only  by  the 
more  wealthy,  nor  will  thij  be  thought  surpris- 
ing, when  we  consider  that  native  servants  can 
be  hired  at  ten  cents  a  day.  while  they  find  them- 
selves. The  white  slaves  for  the  harems,  are 
kept  in  the  houses  of  their  masters,  and  are  not 
publicly  exhibited  for  sale.  Still,  black  slaves 
are  met  with  in  nearly  every  familv  in  Cuiro, 
and  the  traffic  in  them  still  continues  from  coun- 
tries in  the  interior." 


POKTRAir    OI'    SANTA    ANNA    IN    MILITART    COSTUMfc. 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Proprietob. 

MATDRIN    M.    BALLOU,    Editob. 

CONTEIVTS  OP  OUR  NEXT  NUMBER. 

"  The  Plot  Betrayed,"  a  fine  story,  by  Mrs.  Carolim! 
Ornk. 

"  The  Widow's  Acceptance,"  a  prose  tketch,  by  Mrs.  E. 
Weiimont. 

'■  The  I,o»t  Child,  or  the  Story  of  Barbette,"  by  0«0. 
Canning  Hill. 

"  A  SKetoh  of  Uumor,"  by  our  Unolk  Toby. 

"  Twas  Ijong  Ago,"  versef",  by  Ida  Jane  Sinclair. 

"  Youth,"  Tpr^es,  by  Caroline  A,  IIatden, 

"  Beanty,"  poetry,  by  Mrs.  R.  T.  Eluredoe. 

*'  Krin,"  lines,  by  Owen  (i.  Warr»n. 

"To  my  sister  Ellie,"  verses,  by  Mi's  Sarah  M.  Howe. 

"Sunset,  '  lines,  by  W    E.  Knowleb. 

"  A  Thousand  Years  Ago,"  by  Mrs.  Sophronia  Cdrrier. 

ItLUSTUATIONS. 

A  puperb  representation  of  the  Review  of  the  Military, 
on  Boston  Coninior,  by  Governors  Kossuth  and  Boutwell, 
whit'li  occurred  a  few  days  since.  A  very  fine  picture,  by 
our  artist,  Mr.  BiUin^s. 

A  very  interesting  illustrated  chapter  upon  Dogs,  cov- 
ering two  entire  pages  of  the  Pictorial,  and  illU(.tratiDg 
twelve  different  and  beautiful  species  of  Dogs,  embracing 
the  Bloodhound,  the  Grejhound,  the  Pointer,  the  Setter, 
the  Terrier,  and  various  other  fine  species  of  this  domestic 
animal. 

Two  entire  pages  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
the  new  Army  Uniform,  just  adopted  in  the  United  States' 
service,  representing  M»joi  Generals,  Brigadier  Generals, 
Colonels,  Aidde-Camps,  I'rivates  Light  Artillery,  Engi- 
neers, Heavy  Artillery,  Dragoous,  Cavalry,  Fieiri  and  Staff 
Olliccra,  and  other  departments  of  the  War  oiBce. 

An  admirable  picture  of  the  City  of  Houston,  Texas, 
from  the  sea. 

A  Urge  and  correct  picture  of  Yale's  Mammoth  Tent— 
the  largest  of  the  Kind  in  the  world. 

A  fine  picture  of  the  Capitol  of  the  State  of  New  Uamp- 
shire,  at  Concord. 

A  fine  illustration  of  the  St.  George's  Society  Dinner, 
which  tool!  place  ct  Niblo's  Saloon,  Broadway,  New  York, 
a  few  dB>8  ^iuce,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sixty  sixth  Auui- 
Tersary  cf  the  Society. 


A  BOUND  VOLUME 

OF  TUE  PICTORrAL  DRAWING-llOOM   COMPANION. 

We  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  answer 
the  demand  upon  our  establishment  for  the 
binding  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Pictorial. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  it  completed  in  the 
elegant  style  in  which  it  is  sent  from  our  bindery, 
can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  how  beautiful  an  or- 
nament for  the  centre-table  it  makes.  We  bind 
it  with  gilt  back  and  edges,  and  illumined  sides, 
with  title-page  and  index  of  contents,  for  only 
one  dollar  per  volume,  and  the  price  which  we 
charge  is  so  low  that  multitudes  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  resolved  thus  far  to  preserve  the 
Pictorial  in  the  complete  and  beautiful  form  in 
which  we  issue  it,  for  future  reference,  and  as  a 
parlor  ornament. 

Rich  Vagrant. — A  woman  named  Anne 
Small,  was  recently  convicted  at  St.  Louis  of 
being  a  vagrant,  and  required  to  give  $500  bail 
for  her  future  good  behaviour.  She  immediately 
handed  to  the  court  $500  in  gold,  as  collateral 
security  for  her  behaviour,  and  $50  for  a  fine 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  her. 


Preserve  todr  Files  for  Binding. — Any 
one  who  has  seen  what  a  fine  volume  the  Picto- 
rial makes,  as  evinced  by  volume  1st,  will  not 
fail  carefully  to  preserve  the  future  numbers  for 
binding. 

Field  Sport  ! — Whenever  the  King  of  Siam 
feels  like  having  a  little  field  sport,  he  shoulders 
his  rifle  and  "  goes  a  gunning  "  after  missionaries. 
Nice  place  that  to  expound  ihe  gospel ! 


Not  by  chance  alone. — Wealth  is  not  ac- 
quired, as  many  persons  suppose,  by  fortunate 
speculations  and  splendid  enterprises,  but  by  the 
daily  practice  of  industry,  frugality  and  economy. 


Significant. — Louis  Napoleon  would  not  al- 
low a  funeral  oration  to  be  pronounced  over  the 
grave  of  Armand  Marrast.    The  tyrant  trembles. 


Musical. — Two  blind  ladies,  who  are  said  to 
possess  great  vocal  power,  are  giving  concerts 
in  New  Orleans. 


Theatrical. — Tom  Placide  has  concluded 
arrangements  to  build  a  theatre  in  Louisville, 
and  one  in  Cincinnati. 


KOSSUTH. 

The  reception  which  the  illustrious  Magyar 
has  met  witli  in  Boston,  and  the  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm that  has  greeted  the  cause  he  advocates, 
must  be  most  flattering  to  him,  and  cannot  but 
repay  in  part  the  pains  and  fatigue  which  he  so 
constantly  subjects  himself  to  in  behalf  of  his 
dis'ant  and  oppressed  land.  On  another  page 
we  have  presented  two  fine  engravings,  drawn 
by  our  artist  during  the  reception  of  Governor 
Kossuth  at  the  State  House  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  Massachusetts,  and  also  one  illustrating 
the  cortege  and  line  of  procession. 

Though  these  pictures  are  to  the  life,  and  rep- 
resent the  scenes  as  they  occurred,  yet  they  can- 
not convey  to  the  reader  the  spirit  of  wild,  un- 
controllable enthusiasm  that  possessed  that  dense 
multitude.  The  citizens,  one  and  all,  seemed  to 
have  devoted  the  day  to  the  object  of  the  visit 
and  welcome  of  their  illustrious  visitor,  and  no 
more  hearty  welcome  could  have  been  devised 
for  him  than  seemed  to  burst  forth  spontaneously 
from  the  assembled  masses.  Kossuth  saiv  and 
/lit  this,  as  his  subsequent  speeches  show. 

His  oratorical  efl'ort  in  Faneuil  Hall  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  finest  he  has  made  since  his 
arrival  in  America.  Not  one  inch  of  the  interior 
of  that  large  structure  was  unimproved ;  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
thronged  the  galleries  and  the  body  of  the  house, 
and  there  were  a  vast  number  who  were  obliged 
to  go  away  without  gaining  admission  at  all. 
No  one  should  fail  to  read  the  speet*  delivered 
on  this  occasion ;  it  is  clear,  logical,  and  most 
profound  and  important,  giving  token  of  the  in- 
tellectual power  of  the  man,  and  affording  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  Kossuth's  visit 
to  the  city,  was  his  reviewing  the  troops  on  Bos- 
ton Common.  It  was  a  most  brilliant  spectacle ; 
over  two  thousand  of  the  military  were  under 
arms,  and  the  review  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  some  sixty  thousand  people.  This  splendid 
scene  we  shall  illustrate  by  one  of  our  best  ar- 
tistsfin  next  week's  Pictorial. 


HEIUHT  OF  NONSENSE. 

The  Mormon  bible  is  a  curiosity  of  literature. 
The  following  description  of  the  vessels  in  which 
the  chosen  people  crossed  the  Atlantic,  is  a  fair 
sample  of  its  contents :  "  These  barges  were 
built  after  a  manner  that  they  were  exceeding 
tight,  even  that  they  would  hold  water  like  a 
dish,  and  the  bottom  thereof  was  tight  like  unto 
a  dish,  and  the  sides  thereof  were  tight  like  unto 
a- dish,  and  the  ends  thereof  were  peaked,  and 
the  top  thereof  was  tight  like  unto  a  dish,  and 
the  length  thereof  was  the  length  of  a  tree,  and 
the  f'oor  thereof,  when  it  was  shut,  was  tight  like 
unto  a  dish.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  the  brother 
of  Jared,  behold  thou  thalt  make  a  hole  in  the 
top  thereof,  and  also  in  the  bottom  thereof,  and 
when  thou  shalt  suffer  for  air,  thou  shalt  unstop 
the  hole  thereof  and  receive  air  ;  and  if  it  be  so 
that  the  water  come  in  upon  thee,  behold  ye  shall 
stop  the  hole  thereof,  that  ye  may  not  perish  in 
the  flood." 


<  ^ » —  I 


THE  COUNTRY. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  really 
begins  to  look  green ;  the  young  leaves  are  burst- 
ing forth  upon  shrub  and  tree,  and  early  fruit  is 
venturing  forth  its  blossoms,  though  warily,  for 
our  seasons  are  slow  and  backward  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  farmer  has  thoroughly  commenced 
his  planting  and  out-door  work  ;  and  fields  and 
roadjide  present  a  lively  appearance.  Let  our 
town-bred  denizens  take  a  stroll  abroad  now 
and  then,  and  breathe  in  of  the  fresh  atmosphere 
flavored  with  young  leaves  and  blossoms,  and 
rich  with  bursting  clover  and  spicy  flowers.  The 
woods  are  already  vocal  with  tiny  warblers,  and 
the  bloom  of  summer  is  almost  here. 


Horses — We  see  large  numbers  of  very  fine 

horses  about  our  streets,  evidently  for  sale.  This 

is  the  season  when  they  are  brought  in  from  the 

country  for  disposal  to  our  citizens.     There  is 

probably  no  city  in  the  Union  where  the  horses 

are  so  universally  excellent  and  well  kept  as  in 

Boston. 

1   » ■ »  > 

KossDTH  Bonds. — A  very  large  amount  of 
Kossuth  bonds  were  sold  in  Boston.  Two  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  were  sold  on  the  first  day  of 
his  arrival  in  the  city. 


Gold. — A  gold  mine  in  Abbeville  district, 
S.  C  ,  owned  by  Mr.  Dom,  in  ten  weeks  yielded 
the  sum  of  $10,000,  the  product  of  the  labor  of 
eight  hands. 


ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

The  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  General  Con- 
cha, left  Havana,  on  the  17th  ult.,  for  Spain 
Demonstrations  of  the  warmest  affection  were 
made  by  the  people  on  his  taking  leave  of  them, 
and  the  wharves  and  shipping  were  filled  with 
his  friends,  shouting  vivas.  Before  leaving,  ex- 
change for  $60,000  was  tendered  him  by  the 
merchants  for  his  three  children,  which  he  de- 
clined, but  they  forced  it  upon  him.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Daily  News  affirms  tha ' 
the  reason  why  General  Concha  was  dismisse  ! 
from  his  post  as  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  was, 
that  Queen  Christina  wants  money  for  her  nu- 
merous children  by  her  second  husband,  Munoz. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  many  reforms  in  the 
government  of  the  island,  reducing  the  cost  to  the 
people,  and  relieving  them  of  other  burthens. 
Cargoes  of  ebony,  in  whose  safe  arrival  a  strong 
interest  was  felt  in  high  quarters,  have  been  in- 
terrupted and  confiscated.  He  has  made  no- 
thing pecuniarily  from  office.  His  successor  is 
General  Valentin  Canedo. 


YANKEE  CHARACTER. 

The  N.  Y.  Mirror  says  the  tactics  of  the  Amer- 
ican are  not  laid  down  in  books.  He  forms  his 
plans,  in  a  "  tight  place,"  on  the  instant,  from 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  and  if  he  is  de- 
feated, it  must  be  by  sheer  force.  To  him  the 
pillar  of  Hercules  would  have  been  but  a  mile- 
stone ;  he  would  have  solved  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphynx,  and,  between  death  and  fingers,  untied 
the  Gordian  knot  in  the  "twinkling  of  an  eye." 
A  writer  in  Blackwood  once  well  said,  that  if  a 
sufficient  prize  were  offered  for  the  best  treatise 
on  any  subject,  in  any  language,  the  American 
— vide  Yankee — would  get  it,  even  if  he  had  to 
learn  the  language,  study  the  subject,  and  write 
the  work  within  three  months.  This  universal 
energy,  endurance,  invention,  and  power  to 
ailapt  himself  to  any  and  every  end,  gives  to  the 
American  his  world- wide  prestige  of  superiority 
as  a  man.  We  venture  to  place  him  a  peg 
above  the  Celt. 


BACK  NUMBERS  OF  THE  PICTORIAL. 

To  the  numerous  inquiries  constantly  made 
by  letter,  we  would  say,  that  we  can  furnish  all 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Pictorial  from  the  com- 
mencement, or  any  given  number  that  may  be 
desired  to  complete  sets.  Persons  desiring  to 
furnish  themselves  with  any  past  numbers  can 
do  so  by  calling  at  any  of  the  periodical  depots 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  important  in- 
formation to  those  who  desire  to  bind  the  Picto- 
rial ;  and  thus  far,  nearly  two  thirds  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  availed  themselves  of  our  extraor- 
dinary cheap  offer  of  binding  the  work  complete 
in  cloth,  with  gilt  border  and  edges,  and  illu- 
mined sides,  for  one  dollar. 


Change  of  Life.— Near  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
there  is  an  old  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  named  Lehmanowsky.  He  served  un- 
der N&polcon  until  he  was  overthrown  at  Water- 
loo, when  he  became  a  soldier  of  the  cross.  He 
says  that  eighteen  of  Napoleon's  colonels  subse- 
quently became  clergymen,  as  did  a  number  of 
his  inferior  oflScers. 


Remarkable  Engagement. — Mr.  E.Forrest, 
the  American  tragedian,  has  just  closed  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York, 
after  performing  uninterruptedly  for  sixty-nine 
nights  !     This  is  unparalleled. 


Iron  Paye.'uents — Experiments  have  been 
made  lately  at  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  with  a  view 
to  test  the  durability  and  economy  of  iron  pave- 
ments, and  the  result  is  encouraging,  it  is  said. 


A  Hint. — Purpose  is  the  edge  and  point  of 
character ;  it  is  the  superscription  on  the  letter  of 
talent.  Character  without  it  is  blunt  and  torpid ; 
genius  without  it  is  splendid  and  uncirculating. 


Increasing. — Three  per  cent,  per  annum  is 
the  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  census  returns. 


Manufactures. — There  are  in  the  United 
States  1004  cotton  factories,  and  1559  woollen 
fdciories  now  in  operation. 


Military. — Three  hundred  U.  S.  Dragoons 
passed  through  Memphis,  recently,  en  route  for 
the  Texan  frontier. 


Artistic. — The  Dusseldorf  paintings  are  at- 
tracting crowds  of  admirers  in  Boston. 


^MARRIACES 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  George  F.  Harring- 
ton to  Miss  Mary  Gilbert. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  IIuntingtoD,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Briggs,  of  Rox- 
bury,  to  Miss  l.ucretia  Jackson. 

By  Itev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  U  illiam  0.  Spinney,  of  Lynn, 
to  Miss  Miiry  M.  Choate,  of  Charlestown. 

By  liev  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Sweet  to  Miss  Mary 
P.  Qoss.  ' 

By  Itev.  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Cutter  to  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Capen 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Kirk,  Dr.  George  W.  Eastman,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  Miss  Anna  S.  Munroe. 

At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Rob- 
inson to  Miss  Itoxanna  Curtis,  of  Hanover 

At  L5nn,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Dunbar,  Mr.  Nathan  H.  Nichols 
to  Miss  Harriet  N    Littlefield,  of  Wells,  Me. 

At  Salem,  by  Kev.  .Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Pope  to 
Miss  (.'hristiana  Arrington. 

At  Springfield,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  George  W.  Gould 
to  Miss  Nancy  \V.  Ljford.  of  Livermore,  Me. 

At  New  York,  by  Rev  Mr  Lafont,  Signor  Qeremia  Bet- 
tini  to  Mile  M.  Sophia  Maretzek. 

At  Philadelphia,  Mr.  William  G.  Billin  to  Miss  Annie 
Lyman,  of  Springfield,  Mass 

At  San  Francisco,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Randall  Smith, 
Jr  ,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Catharine  Boiger,  ot  Boston. 

At  Sacramento.  Mr.  Fred  -rick  Coggeshall,  of  Nantucket, 
Ms.,  to  Miss  Lavina  Rogers,  of  Boston. 

At  Koamalu,  Kauai,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bond,  Capt.  .loseph  S. 
B.  Knox,  of  Honolulu,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Charlestown,  Macs. 


>*-^-c^G^; 


In  this  city,  Thomas  Tarbell,  Esq.,  69 ;  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Frederick,  54  ;  Benjimin  Rand,  Esq.,  67  ;  Mrs.  Dorothy  B. 
Colby,  46;  Mr.  Francis  A.  Dougherty,  20;  Mr.  Abraham 
H.  Bird,  43  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Blair,  67 ;  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Allison, 
32;  Belinda  Dwjer,  26;  Mr.  .lohn  J.  Bryden,  81;  Capt.  J. 
Suter,  71 ;  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Griggs,  60. 

At  Charlestown.  Miss  .Mary  Hozier,  78. 

At  West  Roxbury,  Eliakim  Hichards,  77. 

At  Lexington,  Mrs.  Rebecca  H.  Leland,  41. 

At  Woburu,  Mrs.  Kosannah  Day,  30. 

At  Dedhani,  Dea.  .loshua  Fales.  is. 

At  Weymouth,  Capt.  Thomas  Seward,  of  Boston,  81. 

At  Concord,  George  W.  Hildreth,  Es q  ,  61. 

At  Hiverhill.  N.  11.,  Mrs.  .lane  .1.  R.  Greeley,  28. 

At  Newburjport.  Mr.  Kufus  E.  Pierce,  28:  Capt.  Joseph 
P.  Russell,  83 ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Raymond,  79. 

At  Kingston,  Dr.  Paul  Louis  Nichols,  29. 

At  Plaiufield,  John  Hamlen,  Esq.,  90. 

At  Stowe,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Davis,  M. 

At  Chicopee  Falls,  Major  Anderson,. 30. 

At  Weston,  Mr.  Henry  Augustus  Jones,  29. 

At  Southampton,  .Mr.  Solyman  Willcut,  84. 

At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  William  Holmes,  86. 

At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Major  Evans  Ross,  43. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Widow  Isabella  xMaxfield,  94. 

At  Hallowell,  Me  ,  Mis!  Martha  W.  Gay,  33. 

At  Bangor,  Me.,  Mr.  John  Biown,  97 


At  smithfield,  R.  1.,  Hon.  Thomas  Mann, 
At  Pau,  France,  A.rs.  Isabella  C.  Mason,  c 


of  Boston. 


A  UfhMBm  frnfUMAh, 
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LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


GLEASON'S  PICTORLA.L 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table eventsof  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.     Each  paper  Is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  v  orld, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  it 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it,— pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  It  contains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.     It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

nasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  origi- 
nal miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  morality,  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  it( 
combined  excellencies. 

TERK8:    $2  00   FEB   VOLUME. 
OR  $4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

INV.4RHBLT    IN   ADVANCE. 

'Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  OD 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumei 
per  year. 

IO=-  One  copy  of  The  Flao  op  ouk  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  PiCTOBiAL  Drawinq-Roou  Companion,  one  year, 
for  86  00 

(C?-  The  Pictorial  Drawiso-Room  Costpanion  may  be 
obtained  at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  throughont  the 
country,  and  of  new.«men,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by 

F.    GLEASON,    BOSTOIC,  Mass. 

WHOLESALE  AGEITTS. 

a.  FRENCH,  151  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street,  New  York 
A.  WINCH,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
BURGESS,  TAYLOK  ft  Co.,  Ill  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore. 

A.  C.  BAOLBY,  113  Main  Street,  Cincinnati. 
J.  A.  ROYS,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 

B.  K.  WOODWARD,  cor.  4th  and  (^hesnut,  St.  Loula. 
IT?"  Suhfrriptirm.^  rrreiveil  at  lilhtr  of  thr  abort  plarft. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TUE  LIGHT-BOAT  IVEA.R  ML^OT'S  LEDGE. 

BT  MRS.  M    W.   CCRTIS. 

'T  is  just  twelve  months  since  the  light-house  fell, 

And  another  April  storm  is  here ; 
0,  does  it  come  as  a  boding  knell 

Of  death,  or  to  cheer  the  heart  with  fear! 

The  hours  roll  on,  still  no  sunheam's  ray, 
To  illume  the  dreary  scene  around ; 

The  billows  are  flinging  afar  their  spray, 
And  lashing  the  beach  with  a  deafening  sound. 

God  pity  the  mariner  nearing  the  shore, 

For  man  may  not  aid  thee  now ; 
The  night  comes  on,  and  the  rain  clouds  pour, 

And  louder  the  storm  winds  blow. 

0  for  a  glimpse  of  the  '■'■  Minot  Light,*" 

To  warn  us  if  breakers  arc  near ; 
Twill  give  us  hope,  on  this  fearful  night. 

Though  our  hearts  are  cold  with  fear. 

'T  is  there  I  ' t  is  there  I  the  blessed  light ! 

Now  with  iron  nerve  we  '11  try ; 
Hope  cheering  the  heart  with  the  welcome  sight. 

We  will  on  till  the  port  is  nigh. 

The  morning  came,  and  the  light-boat  still 

Is  riding  mid  sheets  of  foam  ; 
And  those  brave  men,  of  daring  will, 

Are  still  in  their  fea,rful  home. 

They  have  dared  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
O'er  the  grave  of  the  "  Minot  Light ;" 

And  now,  when  the  storm  winds  calmly  sleep, 
They  are  there  through  the  starry  night. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

MARCELLINE'S  TRIUMPH. 

BT    SYLTANUS    COBB,   JR. 

Some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  beyond  the  moun- 
tains in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Trieste,  over 
among  the  rugged  passes  of  the  Camic  Alps, 
there  is  a  small  hamlet  of  huntsmen's  dwellings, 
and  among  them,  though  somewhat  isolated,  is  a 
sort  of  a  rough  inn,  which  used  to  serve  as  a 
wassail-house  for  the  hunters,  and  als»  as  a 
shelter  for  travellers  on  their  way  to  and  from 
Laybach.  It  was  a  cold,  blustering  evening  in 
March,  and  though  there  was  no  storm,  yet  the 
blasts,  as  they  came  sweeping  and  whistling, 
whirling  and  howling  down  the  mountain  sides, 
failed  not  to  drive  the  people  to  the  cheer  of  the 
fireside. 

Within  the  bar  room  of  this  humble  inn  were 
collected  some  half  dozen  of  the  Alpine  hunters, 
who  passed  the  mug  and  tanliard  with  good 
zest,  now  breaking  into  a  happy  chorus,  and 
anon  bending  a  willing  ear  to  the  tale  and  joke, 
while  nearer  to  the  blazing  fire  sat  two  men, 
strangers  in  the  place,  who  had  arrived  just  at 
nightfall  and  engaged  entertainment  and  rest  for 
the  night.  These  two  travellers  looked  not 
much  unlike  common  men,  but  yet  there  was  a 
something  about  their  countenances  that  at- 
tracted more  than  passing  attention  from  the 
hunters.  They  did  not  behave  exactly  as  hon- 
est men  would  be  supposed  to  have  behaved,  for 
in  all  their  movements  there  was  an  evident  aim 
to  escape  a  too  critical  observation.  They  had 
horses  in  the  stable,  and  were  also  provided 
with  large  travelling  sacks,  which  sacks  were 
either  entirely  or  nearly  empty.  Ever  and  anon 
one  or  more  of  the  hunters  would  cast  a  furtive 
glance  towards  the  strangers,  and  once  or  twice 
they  endeavored  to  draw  the  twain  into  conver- 
sation ;  but  the  two  men  persisted  in  remaining 
by  themselves,  and  ere  long  they  retired  to  the 
room  which  had  been  allotted  for  them. 

"  Marcelline,'  said  one  of  the  hunters,  a  stout, 
middle-aged  man,  addressing  a  blooming  maid- 
en, who  stood  behind  the  bar,  "  docs  Altzorf 
return  to-night^" 

"  No  sir,"  returned  the  girl,  "he  comes  not  till 
the  morrow." 

"  And  has  your  master  left  you  alone  V  asked 
the  hunter. 

"O,  no.    Altzorf  has  left  Lubin  with  me." 

'■  But  Lubin  is  only  a  boy — a  mere  lad." 

"Well,  what  of  that'!'  replied  Marcelline, 
looking  with  a  somewhat  inquisitive  glance  at 
the  hunter. 

"  O,  nothing,"  said  the  man,  evidently  endeav- 
oring to  hide,  as  much  as  possil)lc,  the  fears  or 
suspicions  he  entertained;  "  only  I  do  not  ex- 
actly like  the  looks  of  those  two  men  whom  you 
have  just  shown  to  their  room." 

Several  of  the  hunters  immediately  coincided 
with  this  opinion,  but  Marcelline  laughed  at 
their  suspicions. 

'■  Wliat  an  idea,"  she  said.  "  Why,  what  do 
you  take  them  for  V 


'•  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  are  robbers," 
returned  the  first  speaker. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!'  laughed  Marcelline.  "Rob- 
bers in  such  a  place  as  this  !  Let's  see — there 
are  about  twenty  groshen  in  the  drawer,  and  I 
have  exactly  seventeen  cruitzers  in  my  little  box 
up  stairs  I  What  a  place  for  robbers !  My 
master  took  all  the  money  with  him  to  Trieste, 
save  what  I  have  named." 

"  Marcelline,"  said  the  first  hunter  who  had 
Sfoken,  as  he  stepped  forward  and  bent  his  head 
ocr  the  bar,  "  do  you  know  if  your  master  re- 
ceived in  trust  a  large  wooden  box  from  an  old 
monk — who  went  lately  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Cecilia." 

"  Yes,  he  received  such  an  one,"  replied  the 
maiden,  "  and  it  is  even  now  locked  up  in  his 
strong  room." 

"  That  box  contains  the  massive  silver  plate 
and  ornaments  of  his  convent  The  monk  left 
it  till  his  return." 

"  Well,  'tis  not  likely  that  these  men  can  have 
heard  of  that,"  Marcelline  replied,  betraying  a 
slight  surprise  at  the  knowledge  she  had  just 
received ;  "  and  if  they  had,  they  would  not 
surely  dare  to  rob  the  house." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  returned  the  hunter. 
"  Even  in  large  cities  these  robberies  take  place. 
You  had  better  let  either  Justin  or  Roland  re- 
main in  the  house  to  night." 

"  O,  no,  I  had  rather  not — folks  would  talk," 
uttered  the  maiden,  as  she  looked  with  a  deep 
blush  upon  two  fair  youths  among  the  hunters, 
who  had  been  thus  designated  to  her. 

Marcelline  remained  firm  in  her  determination 
to  accept  of  no  assistance,  or  rather  guard,  from 
the  hunters,  and  ere  long  they  departed  to  their 
several  homes.  The  maiden  was  left  alone  in 
the  bar-room,  for  Lubin  was  yet  in  the  stable ; 
and  as  she  found  herself  thus  solitary,  she  could 
not  repress  the  feeling  of  fear  that  came  over 
her.  While  the  stalwart  hunters  had  been  there, 
she  had  felt  bold  and  safe ;  but  now  that  they 
were  gone,  she  could  not  banish  the  spectre  that 
intruded  upon  her  loneliness.  The  two  men — 
the  stranger  travellers — had  indeed  exhibited 
anything  but  pleasing  countenances,  and  poor 
Marcelline  now  began  to  repent  herself  that  she 
had  not  accepted  the  kind  hunter's  offer. 

Half  an  hour  passed  away,  and  Lubin  came  in 
from  the  stable.  Marcelline,  however,  said  noth- 
ing to  him  of  what  had  transpired,  but  only  re- 
quested him  to  be  in  readiness  to  respond  to  her 
summons  in  case  she  should  have  occasion  to 
call  him  during  the  night.  The  boy  then  went 
to  his  bed,  and  once  more  the  maiden  was  left 
alone.  Nothing  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night 
save  the  blasts  that  howled  among  the  Alps,  and 
for  half  an  hour  longer  she  sat  by  the  fast  de- 
caying embers  in  the  fireplace.  The  maiden 
thought  surely  that  if  the  strangers  meditated 
harm,  they  would  have  been,  ere  this,  on  the 
move;  and  with  the  throbbing  of  her  fear-laden 
bosom  somewhat  quieted,  she  raked  up  the  em- 
bers upon  the  hearth,  extinguished  the  lamp 
that  hung  above  the  bar,  and  then  taking  her 
candle  she  started  for  her  room. 

Marcelline  had  passed  through  the  narrow  en- 
try, ascended  the  stairs,  and  had  her  liand  upon 
the  latch  of  her  own  door,  when  a  strange  sound 
from  the  room  of  Lubin  arrested  her  attention. 
At  first  she  thought  the  boy  might  be  talking  in 
his  sleep,  but  the  sound  of  hustling  feet  drove 
that  idea  from  her  mind,  and  as  the  idea  flashed 
upon  her  that  the  robbers  were  astir,  she  turned 
to  flee  for  help  ;  but  she  was  too  late,  for  hardly 
had  she  turned  back  towards  the  stairs,  when 
she  was  confronted  by  one  of  her  stranger 
guests. 

"  Do  you  want  anything,  sir  ?"  asked  Marcel- 
line, hardly  conscious  of  what  she  uttered,  but 
using  the  phrase  merely  from  the  force  of  habit. 

"  Yes,  pretty  one,  I  do,"  the  man  returned. 
"  I  want  Allzoif s  strong  box." 

"  Mercy,  sir !     You  would  not  rob  us  V 

'■  O,  no — not  yoi.  It's  only  those  baubles 
which  belong  to  the  convent  that  we  want ;  so 
bestir  yourself  and  show  us  where  they  are." 

"  I  shall  shriek,  sir  I  I  shall  cry  out  for  help  !" 
exclaimed  Marcelline,  as  she  essayed  to  start  for 
the  stairs. 

"  No,  no.  sweet  one,"  the  villain  returned,  at 
the  same  time  laying  a  rough  grasp  upon  the 
maiden's  arm  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
pocket.  '•  Your  stable-boy  is  already  secured, 
and  we  shall  treat  you  in  the  same  way.  But 
mark  me;  if  you  arc  ([uiet,  and  tell  us  where  the 
box  is  hidden,  no  harm  shall  come  to  you ;  but 
if  you  do  not — ' 

The  villain  silently  finished  his  sentence  by 


significantly  raising  his  pistol  at  the  girl's  head, 
and  at  that  moment  he  was  joined  by  his  com- 
panion, who  had  just  come  from  Lubin's  room. 
Marcelline  at  first  thought  of  resistance,  but  she 
soon  found  that  she  could  gain  nothing  by  that, 
and  besides,  the  robbers  not  only  threatened  her 
life,  but  they  vowed  that  they  would  break  in 
sunder  every  door  and  partition  in  the  house  till 
they  found  the  box.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  girl  thought  it  best  to  reveal  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  box,  trusting,  however,  that  some- 
thing might  yet  turn  up  to  assist  her,  and  ac- 
cordingly she  led  the  way  to  the  bar-room,  back 
of  which  was  a  f^mall  apartment.  Taking  a  key 
from  the  money  drawer,  she  unlocked  the  door 
of  the  back  room,  and  pointing  to  a  small  closet 
in  the  further  corner,  she  said  : 

"  There  sirs,  in  that  closet  is  the  monk's  box, 
but  my  master  has  the  key  in  his  own  posses- 
sion, and  so,  if  you  would  open  it,  you  must 
needs  force  the  lock." 

"  You  are  ready  with  your  wit,  pretty  one," 
said  one  of  the  robbers,  as  he  east  a  scrutinizing 
glance  into  Marcelline's  face.  "  I  fear  to  trust 
you  too  far,  so  you  must  excuse  us  if  we  just 
secure  you  till  after  our  job  is  completed." 

As  the  man  spoke  he  led  the  girl  back  to  the 
bar  room,  and  taking  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of 
stout  cord,  he  proceeded  to  lash  her  to  a  chair. 
She  stoutly  resisted,  and  even  attempted  to 
utter  a  cry,  but  a  napkin  soon  stopped  her  power 
of  utterance,  after  which  her  hands  were  lashed 
behind  her,  and  then  she  herself  lashed  to  the 
chair.  After  this,  the  robbers  took  a  few  tools 
from  one  of  their  sacks  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  force  the  stout  closet  door. 

For  a  moment  after  Marcelline  had  been  left 
alone,  .she  almost  gave  up  in  despair ;  but  her 
woman's  wit  soon  came  to  her  aid,  and  a  gleam 
of  hope  lighted  up  her  countenance.  From 
where  the  villains  were  at  work  they  could  not 
look  into  the  bar-room,  and  after  listening  for  a 
moment  or  two  to  assure  herself  that  they  were 
fairly  busy,  she  moved  her  chair  noiselessly  to- 
wards a  table,  upon  which  a  candle  had  been 
left  burning.  By  considerable  exertion  she 
managed  to  get  hold  of  the  candlestick  with  her 
teeth,  and  then  carefully  set  it  upon  a  chair.  A 
moment  more  she  listened,  and  then  she  turned 
her  back  to  the  candle  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
biing  the  outer  cord  into  the  blaze.  It  required 
not  half  a  minute  to  burn  oft'  the  cord  that  had 
secured  her  to  her  seat  and  then  bending  over, 
she  took  the  back  of  the  chair  in  her  teeth  and 
carefully  moved  it  out  of  the  way.  Then  she 
turned  again  and  placed  the  cord  that  bound 
her  wri-^ts  in  the  blaze.  The  lashings  burned, 
and  so  did  her  flesh,  but  with  a  perfect  self-devo- 
tion, she  heroically  witlistood  the  paiu,  and  in  a 
few  moments  she  was  free  ! 

Marcelline  now  breathed  more  freely.  She 
bent  her  ear,  and  she  found  that  the  villains  had 
broken  open  the  door  and  entered  the  closet. 
She  heard  them  prying  at  the  box  which  con- 
t  lined  the  silver  plate,  and  she  knew  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost.  The  key  was  still  in  the 
lock  of  the  door  that  opened  into  the  back  room, 
and  quick  as  thought  the  heroic  girl  sprang  for- 
ward and  closed  it  upon  thoTse  beyond.  The 
key  was  turned,  and  Marcelline  then  ran  to  the 
front  door,  unlocked  it,  threw  it  open,  and 
sprang  into  the  highway.  It  was  but  the  work 
of  a  few  moments  to  rouse  some  of  the  hunters, 
and  ere  long  the  two  robber  travellers  were  in 
safe  custody.  They  not  only  lost  their  booty, 
but  also  their  liberty,  and  on  the  next  day  wtre 
safely  conveyed  to  Trieste  and  delivered  up  to 
justice.  Lubin  was  found  in  his  room,  with  his 
mouih  bound  up  and  his  arms  pinioned  to  his 
chair ;  but  the  satisfaction  of  being  released 
from  his  unpleasant  situation  made  him  foiget 
the  indignities  he  had  received. 

That  little  inn  is  still  oj)en  to  travellers,  but 
Old  Altzorf  keeps  it  no  longer.  Justin,  the 
hunter,  is  its  host,  and  the  fair  Marcelline  is  its 
hostess. 

LOOK  bi':fori<:  vou  leap. 

Whoever  goes  to  law.  goes  into  a  glass  house, 
where  he  understands  little  or  nothing  of  what 
he  is  doing:  where  he  sees  a  whole  matter  blown 
up  into  fifty  times  the  size  of  its  intrinsic  con- 
tents, and  through  which,  if  he  can  perceive  any 
other  olijects,  he  perceives  them  all  discolored 
and  distorted  ;  wheie  everything  is  too  brittle  to 
bear  handling ;  where,  as  in  an  element  of  fire, 
he  frets,  fumes,  and  is  drained  at  every  ])orc ; 
and  where,  whatever  he  buys,  he  buys  out  of  the 
fire,  and  pays  for  according  to  its  fictitious  bulk. 
It  had,  perhaps,  been  better  for  him  to  have  been 
contented  with  an  earihern  vessel. — iSlcelton. 


Children  of  wealth  or  want,  to  each  is  pvcn 
Oue  spot  of  isreeu,  auJ  all  the  blue  of  heaven. 

U.  W.  Holmes. 


[Written  for  Glra.'ion's  Pictorial.] 
REMINISCE  ME8. 

BY   CHAKLES  LELAND  PORTEK. 

When  the  gentle  zephyrs  chant  with  the  rippling  brook, 

And  the  lone  heart  i.s  throbbing  silently  ; 
Thought  wanders  from  the  page  on  whieh  I  look. 
And  flies  to  thee. 

Sweet  was  Che  hour,  when  pillowed  on  thy  breast, 

I  revelled  in  the  heaven  of  thy  gaze  ; 
Dear  was  the  pledge,  and  joyous  was  the  rest, 
Thrice  happy  days. 

I  stood  upon  the  door-stone,  and  I  took 

Tiiat  little  ivory  hand  witliin  mine  own  ; 
And  0,  how  eloquent  that  one  fond  look  I 
Ah  I  thou  art  gone  I 

Still  do  T  sec  the  waving  of  thy  tresses. 

Still  do  I  gaze  upon  that  radiant  brow  ; 
And  my  fond  thought  thy  fairy  foi-m  caressefl, 
Where  art  thou  now  ? 

nere.  here,  enthroned  upon  my  beating  heart, 

That  never  throbs  except  it  throb  for  thee ; 
Queen  of  the  realm  I  all  beautiful  thou  art ! 
Keign  joyously ! 

Then  let  me  clasp  thee  in  my  arms  once  more, 

And  win  the  favors  of  thy  willing  lip  ; 
And  from  the  opening  flower -bud  as  of  yore, 
Sweet  nectar  sip. 

Thou  knnwest  that  the  river  of  my  love 

Is  flowing  onward,  deep,  though  silently ; 
The  world 's  a  weary  waste,  through  which  I  rove, 
Except  for  thee. 

I  go,  as  goest  thou,  my  fondest  fair, 

I  see  thy  smile,  although  thine  eyes  are  wet ; 
And  read  the  rainbow  promise  written  there, 
"  I '11  ne'er  forget  I" 


i:VDIA    RUBBER  OVERSHOES. 

The  value  of  India  rubber  overshoes  has  been 
tested  by  the  present  winter.  The  ground  has 
been  almost  continually  covered  with  snow,  and 
but  for  these  protectors  wet  feet  would  hare 
been  common,  and  colds  would  have  been  much 
more  universal.  A  contemporary,  speaking  of 
overshoes,  says,  "  they  resist  moisture,  they  are 
impervious  to  wet,  they  keep  the  feet  dry  and 
warm  when  walking  in  the  wet  and  cold  pene- 
trating snow,  and  they  are  therefore  one  of  the 
greatest  comforts.  There  are  thousands  of  these 
India  rubber  overshoes  worn  now,  for  the  one 
pair  worn  fifteen  years  ago.  They  tend  to  pro- 
long life,  by  keeping  the  feet  warm  and  dry,  thus 
preventing  cold  and  disease,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  pour  drops  of  comfort  into  the  cup  of 
life.  The  great  accessaries  of  life — the  main  es- 
sentials to  general  physical  happiness — are  plen- 
ty of  food,  warm  clothing  and  dwellings.  What 
would  it  signify,  if  every  man  possessed  a  moun- 
tain of  gold,  if  be  could  not  keep  his  feet  warm  ; 
A  very  poor  consolation  indeed.  We  are  liable 
to  overlook  many  things  which  have  been  done 
of  late  years  to  lienefit  the  human  family,  and 
the  claims  of  India  rubber  shoes  have  not  been 
so  fully  acknowledged  as  they  should  be. — 
Poiighkeepsie  EagJe. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
POOR  JACK. 


BT  0.  BRIGGS  LEONARD. 

Sweet  lady  fair,  with  beauty  blest, 
When  thou  dost  press  thy  pillow, 

0  thiuk  of  those  who  may  not  rest, 
Upon  the  stormy  billow. 

When  Cynthia's  silver  rays  illume, 

And  tinge  thy  garden  roses, 
And  every  floweret  sheds  perfume. 

While  nature  calm  reposes  : 

0  let  thy  thoughts  go  roaming  far, 

Be  stilled  thy  heart's  emotion, 
And  thiuk  upon  the  dariug  tar 

Who  battles  with  the  ocean. 

Ilis  heart  is  warm,  sweet  lady  fair, 
Though  rough  bis  outwanl  bearing  ; 

To  pleading  want  he  gives  his  share, 
While  others  are  preparing;. 

No  nobler  soul  dwells  on  this  star. 

My  heart  speaks  its  emotion, 

Than  he,  the  hoiiest-hearlcd  tar, 

"Whose  home  is  on  the  ocean. 

. «   ^  .  ^   > 

THE  EEL. 
The  eel  is  evidently  a  link  between  the  fish 
and  serpent,  but.  unlike  the  former,  it  can  exist 
a  long  time  out  of  the  water,  which  its  nocturnal 
migrations  prove,  though  probably  a  certain  de- 
gree of  moi.-ture  on  the  grass  is  necessary  to  en- 
able it  to  do  this.  That  they  wander  from  one 
place  to  another  is  evident.  I  have  been  in- 
formed upon  the  authority  of  a  nobleman  well 
known  for  his  attachment  to  field  .sports,  that  if 
an  eel  is  found  on  land,  its  head  is  invariably 
turned  towards  the  sea,  for  which  it  is  always 
observed  to  make  the  most  direct  line  possible. 
If  this  information  be  correct — and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  it. — it  shows  that  the 
eel,  like  the  swallow,  is  possessed  of  a  strong 
migratory  instinct.  May  we  not  suppose  that 
the  swallov/,  lilie  the  eel,  performs  its  migratiins 
in  the  some  undeviating  course  1 — Jtsse. 


^mA^DW^  i?mfim:iM,  iD^EMyo^fls^Si^^ia  s(Dii]i?£!.!i!i3®zi< 
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Rosscrn's  speech 

Below  we  give  an  extract  from  Governor  Kos- 
suth's speech  before  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  a  specimen  of  the  almost 
superhuman  powers  of  eloquence  with  which 
Providence,  for  its  own  wise  purpose,  has  en- 
dowed the  exiled  Magyar. 

•'  In  tlie  echo  of  cvory  step  I  make  on  this  liallowcil 
ground,  in  every  objeet  whieh  meets  my  eye.  in  my  being 
thus  received  us  I  am.  iind  iti  my  standinjr  here  thus  as  1 
ptanJ.  there  is  sueh  an  awful  and  majestic  revelation  of 
the  most  wonderful  operation  of  that  I'rovidenee  which 
rules  tlie  destinies  of  humanity,  that  my  very  voice  shrinks 
back  from  fulliuK  from  my  lips,  and  I  feel  as  if  the  spirit  of 
coming  events  was  whispeiinj;  in  my  ears  :  •  How  in  adora- 
tion before  the  finder  of  (iod,  anil  follow  silently  his  wink 
— man  has  to  be  silent  when  history  speaks  ;"  and  it  is 
history  which  speaks. 

"  Who  would  have  thouRht  that  the  modest  vessel  which. 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  landed  the  handful  of 
pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Uock,  was  fraught  with  the  palla- 
dium of  the  world's  history.  Oppression  drove  them  from 
their  ancient  Kuropeau  home  to  the  wilderness  of  an  un- 
known world.  The  Mayflower  developed  into  a  tree  i)f 
freedom.  Where  the  wilderness  once  stood,  tliere  now  a 
mighty  Christian  nation  stands,  unequalled  iu  liberty, 
unequalled  in  gent^ral  intelligence  and  general  prosperity 
—  a  gloriou.s  evidence  of  mankind  s  sovereign  capacity  for 
self-government. 

•■Oppression  drove  me  fronr  my  native  land.  The  bat- 
tle-tieid  where  the  destinies  of  Christendom  have  been  de- 
cided iu  fonner  times,  and  the  destinies  of  Christian  civil- 
ization are  to  be  decided  ag:un.  Oppression  drove  nu' 
from  that  hallowed,  Uiartyred  land;  and  1  come  an  exile 
to  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  developed  into  a  home  of 
liberty. 

"  Jiut  I  come  not  to  ask  an  .isylum — not  to  seek  a  new 
home.  1  come  to  claim  from  the  happy  sons  of  the  Pil- 
grim fatiieis  a  brother's  hand  for  the  cqjpres.sed  of  the  old 
world;  that  the  old  house,  where  liundrnis  of  millions 
dwell,  may  not  be  doonu-d  to  liecome  a  jiiil  to  all  those 
millions.  And  humble  as  I  am,  the  cause  I  plead  is  great. 
It  is  the  cause  of  the  comnumity  in  mankind's  destinies  ; 
and  because  1  plead  that  ciuse — because  iu  my  very  mis- 
fortune there  is  a  principle  dear  to  your  hearts,  you  honor 
the  poor  e.\ile  as  no  triumpher  was  honored  yet.'* 


THE  SECRET. 

"  I  noticed,"  said  Dr.  Franklin,  "  a  mechanic 
among  others,  at  work  on  a  house  erecting  but 
a  little  way  from  my  ofKce,  who  always  appeared 
to  be  in  a  merry  humor,  who  had  a  kind  word 
and  cheerful  smile,  for  every  one  he  met.  Let 
the  day  be  ever  so  cold,  gloomy  or  sunless,  a 
happy  smile  danced  like  a  sunbeam  on  his  cheer- 
ful countenance.  Meeting  him,  one  morning,  1 
asked  him  to  tell  me  the  secret  of  his  hajjpy  flow 
of  spirits.  '  My  secret,  doctor,'  he  replied,  '  is 
that  1  have  got  one  of  the  best  of  wives,  and 
when  I  go  to  work  she  always  has  a  kind  word 
of  encouragement  for  me,  and  when  I  go  home 
she  meets  me  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss,  and  then 
tea  is  sure  to  be  ready,  and  she  has  done  so  many 
little  things  through  the  day  to  please  me,  that 
I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  speak  an  unkind 
word  to  anybody.'  AVhat  an  influence,  then, 
hath  woman  over  the  heart  of  man.  to  soften  it 
and  make  it  the  fountain  of  cheerful  and  pure 
emotions!  Speak  gently,  then  ;  a  happy  smile 
and  a  kind  word  of  greeting,  after  the  toils  of  the 
day  are  over,  cost  nothing,  and  go  far  toward 
making  a  home  happy  and  peaceful." 


A(  TRESSES. 

It  is  aston'shing  how  much  illu-ion  is  on  the 
modern  stage.  The  female  actress  is  no  longer 
visible.  The  milliner  and  dressmaker  exhausts 
her  talents  upon  her  and  conceals  a  portion  of 
the  body,  for  the  dress  now,  as  Tallyrand  said, 
generally,  "begins  too  late  and  ends  too  soon." 
Jones's  Lily  White  is  the  all-covering  article  to 
what  the  dress  leaves  exposed.  Kouge  comes 
next,  and  colors  checks,  lips  and  nostrils.  India 
ink  touches  up  eyelashes  and  brows,  and  extra 
curls  and  tails  finish  up  the  head.  Sometimes 
a  knit  sleeve  fits  tight  over  a  skinny  and  bony 
arm,  giving  a  plumpness  and  whiteness  to  its 
appearance. 


MASSACHUSETTS  lOIOTIC  SCHOOL. 

The  State  of  Massacliusetts  has  under  its  pa- 
tronage a  school  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
idiotic.  This  school  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  the  introducer,  into  this  country,  of  the 
system  of  teaching  "idiotic  and  feebleminded 
youths."  The  third  annual  report  speaks  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  school  established 
in  Boston  ;  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  efforts  msiking,  to  call  out  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  unfortunate  class  of  human  beings 
which  the  school  is  designed  to  benefit. 


Mr.  Dickens — It  is  estimated  that  the  in- 
come of  Dickens,  from  his  writings,  is  S100,000 
a  year — which  is  more  than  Scott  made  at  the 
height  of  his  renown.  He  is  said  to  live  in  a 
generous,  hospitable  style.  The  rumor,  pro- 
mulgated some  weeks  since,  that  he  was  about 
to  enter  the  legal  jirofe.'-sion,  was  an  error. 


NoDT.K  LiBKitALiTT. — Mr.  Abncr  Curtis,  of 
East  Abington,  Mass ,  called  on  Gov.  Kossuth, 
at  the  Revere  House,  the  other  day,  and  present- 
ed him  with  five  hundred  dollars  on  his  own  be- 
half, to  aid  in  liberating  Hungary. 


tUajisibe  CSatljcringa. 

"Vain  glory  flowers,  but  yields  no  fruit. 

Virtuous  actions  will,  sooner  or  later,  reap 
their  just  reward. 

Read  not  hooks  alon»,  but  jnen ;  and  chiefly 
be  careful  to  read  thyself 

Henry  0.  Pettees  hung  himself  at  New  York, 
after  a  gambling  sprtc. 

The  Bostonians  are  about  to  build  a  new 
theatre. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  has  passed  the  bill 
abolishing  public  executions. 

That  which  deiives  its  only  value  from  fancy, 
i-i  not  very  valuable. 

Gold  dust  in  .Australia  has  actually  fallen  in 
price  to  .C2  17s.  per  ounce  ! 

He  that  knows  useful  things,  and  not  he  that 
knows  many  things,  is  the  wise  man. 

Gen.  Sterling  Price,  the  democratic  candidate 
for  governor  of  Missouri,  is  one  of  the  Mexican 
war  heroes. 

In  the  United  States,  one  man  in  fourteen  is  a 
landowner;  in  Great  Britain,  one  man  in  nine 
hundred. 

Seven  soldiers  in  the  Mexican  war,  are  now, 
or  have  been  since  the  close  of  that  war,  senators 
of  the  United  States. 

A  whole  family,  named  Shrill,  of  ten  or  twelve 
persons,  were  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the 
steamer  Glencoe,  at  St.  Louis. 

Spurious  gold  one  dollar  pieces  are  in  circula- 
tion They  are  jjoorly  executed,  particularly 
the  milling. 

E.xcess  of  ceremony  shows  want  of  breeding; 
that  civility  is  best,  which  excludes  all  superflu- 
ous formality. 

Man  cannot  be  regenerated  until  he  arrives  at 
adult  age.  For,  not  until  then  docs  he  come 
into  rational  freedom. 

The  house  in  which  Napoleon  the  Great  was 
born,  at  Ajaccio,  is  left  in  a  state  of  complete 
neglect,  "just  like  any  other  unoccupied  house." 

The  Reindeer,  the  pride  of  the  river,  went  up 
to  Albany,  one  day  week  before  last,  with  eiijld 
pissengers,  and  came  down  the  day  after  with 
tirelre  ! 

The  constitution  of  the  city  of  Bremen  had 
been  suspended,  and  a  decree  issued,  proliibiting 
the  circulation  of  printed  papers  and  the  posting 
of  placards. 

Capt.  Thomas  Seward,  for  many  years  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Industry 
at  South  Boston,  diul  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  on 
the  25lh  ult ,  at  the  age  of  81  years. 

Professor  Kauch,  of  Berlin,  has  just  complet- 
ed the  model  for  the  memorial  statue  of  Im- 
manuel  Kant,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
Philo.'ophengange  at  Konigsberg,  the  favorite 
promenade  of  the  greit  metaphysician. 

The  greatest  misfortunes  men  fall  into  arise 
from  themselves  ;  and  that  temper  which  is  called 
very  often,  though  with  great  injustice,  good- 
nature, is  the  source  of  a  numberless  train  of 
evils. 

Rcicbeiibach  says,  that  thousands  of  ghost 
stories  will  now  receive  a  natural  explanation 
from  bis  discovery,  that  the  decomposition  of 
animal  matter  is  accompanied  by  light,  or  lumi- 
nous vapor,  which  is  visible  to  certain  sensitive 
persons. 

Rev.  Henry  L.  Low  died  at  the  McLean  Asy- 
lum in  Somerville,  lately,  aged  .34  years.  He 
was  a  son  of  Gen.  .Joseph  Low,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.  and  bad  been  a  professor  of  languages  at 
(jeneva  College,  N.  Y.  He  was  recently  pastor 
of  the  Episcopal  church  at  Ho  pk  in  ton,  N.  H. 

The  Woodstock  (Va.)  Tenth  Legion  says, 
that  Mr.  Lorenzo  Sibert,  of  that  place,  has  in- 
vented a  machine  that  will  turn  out  from  50  000 
to  400  000  bricks  per  day.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
simple,  and  can  be  worked  by  any  amount  of 
horse  power. 

A  beautiful  white  swan  was  shot  at  James- 
town, the  outlet  of  Cbatauque  Lake,  a  short 
time  since.  It  measured  six  feet  six  inches  from 
tip  to  tip  of  its  wings,  and  twenty-seven  inches 
from  the  end  of  its  bill  to  the  base  of  its  neck. 
Its  color  was  the  purest  of  white. 

Judge  Tliompson,  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Pennsylvania,  has  decided  that  the  ten- 
ant of  a  farm  in  that  State  cannot  remove  or  sell 
the  manure  from  the  farm,  no  matter  how  pro- 
duced. This  has  been  long  a  vexed  question, 
and  the  judge's  opinion  is  of  interest  to  farmers 
generally. 

"Surrender!'  was  the  summons  of  General 
Rosen  to  Hamiad  Bey,  the  Circassian  chief; 
"surrender!  resistance  is  in  vain;  the  hosts  I 
bring  against  you  are  numberless  as  the  sand 
on  the  seashore!"  "But  my  hosts,"  was  the 
answer,  "  are  like  tbe  waves  of  the  sea,  which 
wash  away  the  sand." 

A  new  plan  for  preventing  railroad  accidents 
has  been  ])ropo.5cd.  All  trains  .are  to  have  an 
inciincd  plane  in  front  and  rear,  with  rails  laid 
upon  them  and  over  the  tops  of  the  cars.  When 
a  fast  train  overtakes  a  slow  one.  it  passes  over 
the  top  of  the  slow  one,  thus  preventing  the 
fatal  collisions  now  so  frequent. 

To  measure  boards,  multiply  the  width  in 
inches  f)f  any  number  of  pieces  of  equal  length, 
by  the  inches  of  the  length.  Divide  by  144,  and 
the  quotient  is  the  number  of  feet  for  any  thick- 
ness under  an  inch.  Every  fourth  inch  increase 
of  ihi<-kneis  adds  a  fourth  to  the  number  of  feet 
in  the  face  measure. 


JToreign  iHbtellang. 

The  snowy  mountains  in  Australia  arc  found 
to  be  one  vast  gold  bed. 

The  public  concerts  in  Paris  are  wretchedly 
attended.  Even  Lablache  and  Cruvelli  do  not 
draw. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  two  Russian  Grand 
Dukes  Michael  and  Nicholas  are  about  to  visit 
Louis  Napoleon. 

The  private  expenditure  of  the  Earl  of  Eglin- 
ton,  in  Dublin,  is  said  to  average  fully  .£1000  per 
week. 

The  hotel  of  the  Russian  embassy  at  Berlin 
was  being  repaired  for  the  reception  of  the 
empress  of  Russia. 

The  Prussian  government  is  negotiating  with 
Franco  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  import  duty 
of  German  wools  and  other  raw  materials. 

The  agents  of  the  treasury  have  formally 
taken  possession  of  the  confiscated  Orleans 
estate. 

P'orty-nine  provincial  papers  have  ceased  to 
exist  since  the  second  of  December,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  e-xcessive  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  press. 

The  first  part  of  the  Irish  census  returns  has 
been  published.  It  shows  that  the  population 
of  Callow  county  has  diminished  one  sixth 
since  1841. 

Mrs.  Ann  Kelly,  an  actress  who  played  with 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Edmund  Kean,  Sheridan  Knowles 
and  other  celebrities,  died  at  Lowishand,  Kent, 
lately,  aged  lO."). 

Wrought  iron  beams  for  steam-engines  are  be- 
ing made  in  England,  at  the  Derwent  iron  works. 
Tliey  are  much  lighter,  less  cumbrous  than  the 
ordinary  cast  iron  beams,  and  are  considered 
safer. 

The  last  number  of  the  Westminster  Review, 
one  of  the  "  great  quarterlies  of  England,"  speaks 
of  the  '■•  Sniff  of  Baltimore,"  and  says,  "each 
member  of  Congress  represents  .'50,000  adult 
males  I" 

Coral  ornaments  have  again  come  into  fashion, 
and  are  worn  as  loops  to  short  sleeves,  in  the 
form  of  agratl'es  ;  nceklaccs  of  large  beads,  with 
ends  hanging  down  to  the  waist;  and  of  brace- 
lets. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Geological 
Society.  Dr.  Rae,  Dr.  Sutherland,  and  Sir  Rod- 
erick Alurchison,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Sir 
John  Franklin  was  still  alive.  Captain  Omma- 
ney,  a  well-known  traveller,  thought  the  contra- 
ry. The  opinions  were  based  entirely  on  the 
question  whether  fooel  was  abundant  or  not. 


iokcr'B   (DUo. 


Sani)0  of  (Solb. 


No  two  things  dill'er  more  than  hurry  and 

dispatch — hurry  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind, 
dispatch  of  a  strong  one. 

This  may  be  said  for  love,  that  if  you 

stiike  it  out  of  the  soul,  life  would  be  insipid, 
and  our  being  but  half  animated. 

Men  often  are  not  aware  of  what  severe 

and  untiring  labor  they  are  capable,  until  they 
have  made  trial  of  their  strength. 

Inviolable  fidelity,  good  humor  and  com- 
placency of  temper,  outlive  all  the  charms  of  a 
fine  face,  and  make  the  decay  of  it  invisible. 

Love  of  praise  dwells  most  in  great  and 

heroic  spirits ;  and  those  who  best  deserve  it 
have  generally  the  most  extiuisite  relish  of  it. 

That  calm  and  elegant  satisfaction  which 

the  vulgar  call  melancholy,  is  the  true  and 
proper  delight  of  men  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

Affectation  is  certain  deformity ;  by  form- 
ing themselves  on  fantastic  models,  the  young 
begin  with  being  ridiculous,  and  often  end  in 
being  vicious. 

Shakspeare  paints  so  very  closely  to  na- 
ture, and  with  such  marking  touches,  that  he 
gives  the  very  look  an  actor  ought  to  wear  when 
he  is  on  his  scene. —  C'unherland. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  immortality ;  th.at 

which  the  soul  really  enjoys  after  this  life,  and 
that  imaginary  existence  by  which  men  live  in 
their  fame  and  reputation. 

No  money  is  better  spent  than  what  is 

laid  out  for  domestic  satisfaction.  A  man  is 
pleased  that  his  wife  is  dressed  as  well  as 
other  people,  and  the  wife  is  pleased  that  she  is 
dressed. 

The  most  reserved  of  men,  that  will  not 

exchange  two  syllables  together  in  an  English 
coff'oe  house,  should  they  meet  at  Ispahan,  would 
drink  sherbet,  and  eat  a  mess  of  rice  together. — 
Shenstoue. 

1  consider  ihe  soul  of  man  as  the  ruin  of 

a  glorious  pile  of  building,  where,  amidst  great 
heaps  of  rubbish  you  meet  with  noble  fragments 
of  sculpture,  broken  ])illars  and  obelisks,  and  a 
magnificence  in  confusion. 

The  abilities  of  a  man  must  fall  short  on 

one  side  or  other,  like  too  scanty  a  blanket  when 
you  are  abed  ;  if  you  ])uU  it  upon  your  shoul- 
ders, 3  ou  leave  your  feet  bare;  if  you  thrust  it 
down  U])on  your  feet,  jour  shoulders  arc  un- 
covered —  Ti  Ill/lie. 

Speaking  of  the  goods  of  life.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  says:  "The  greatest  pleasure  of 
life  is  love;  the  greatest  treasure  is  contentment ; 
the  greatest  possession  is  health ;  the  greatest 
ease  is  sleep,  and  the  greatest  medicine  is  a 
true  friend. ' 


There  are  times  when  none  of  us  would  be 
found  at  home  by  any  friend,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fear  of  being  found  out. 

"  My  lad,"  said  a  lady  to  a  boy  carrying  news- 
papers, "  arc  you  the  mail  boy  ?"  "  You  doesn't 
think  I'se  a  female  boy,  duz  ye  V 

"  An  experienced  surgeon  will  accompany 
every  train,"  very  properly  composes  a  part  of  a 
western  railroad  adveniscracnt. 

William  Henry  attended  an  auction  sale  the 
other  day,  and  expressed  some  surprise  at  seeing 
so  large  a  congregation  of  persons  all  with  for- 
bidding aspects ! 

There  is  a  man  on  the  coast,  who  has  so  pro- 
found a  reverence  for  titles,  that  he  always  takes 
ofl' his  hat  to  a  kingfisher,  and  addresses  a  car- 
penter's square  as  "  your  honor." 

"  Father,  is  there  any  boys  in  Congress !" 
"  No,  my  son,  why  do  you  ask  that  question  ?" 
"Because  the  papers  said  the  other  day  that  one 
of  the  members  kicked  Mr.  Brown's  llitt  out  of 
the  House." 

Shakefelt  once  made  the  passage  round  Point 
Judith,  on  a  rough  and  stormy  night,  and  has 
ever  since  believed  that  to  be  the  point  beyond 
which  endurance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. —  Carpet 

BiKJ. 

Jones  says  the  first  converted  Indian  he  met 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  had  very  primitive  no- 
tions of  propriety.  He  was  peddling  religious 
works,  selling  tracts  for  tobacco,  and  exchang- 
ing the  New  Testament  for  semi-occasional 
drafts  of  gin. 

The  danger  of  abolishing  the  property  quali- 
fications for  the  members  of  parliament  is  this — 
that  if  some  of  our  legislators  were  to  be  with- 
out their  property  qualification,  they  would  have 
no  other  (lualilication  whatever. — Punch. 

At  Carlton  House,  it  being  mentioned  once 
that  Miss  Clarke  had  confessed  all  her  faults  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  some  one  exclaimed,  "  What 
candor!'  "  And,"  added  George  IV.,  "what  a 
memory  /'" — Lilerary  Gazttlc. 

A  believer  in  the  "  rappings"  at  Mount  Holly, 
in  New  .Jersey,  announces  his  intention  to  call 
upon  the  spirit  of  Samson,  to  assist  him  in  mov- 
ing a  two-story  house,  which  he  wishes  placed 
about  fifty  yards  from  where  it  now  stands. 


VOLUME    FIRST. 

THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

Volume  first  of  the  PicioRi.^L  I)r\wino-Room  Companiow 
is  iifiw  elcj^antly  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edf^es  and  back, 
and  illumined  side."!,  foruiiug  a  superb  parlor  orniimeDt  ill 
the  shape  of  a  book  of 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty  Pages, 

AM)    OVER 

ONE    THOUSAND     ENGRAVINGS 

of  !\Ion,  Manners,  and  current  Kvent.i  all  over  the  world  ; 
of  Scenery  in  all  p;irt.'^  of  the  Globe  :  (*f  famous  ('ities.  and 
beautiful  Villages  ;  of  Pageants  at  home  and  abroad  ;  of 
fine  Maritime  Views  ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  interesting  subjects,  with  an 

ILLUMINED  TITLE-PAGE  AND  INDEX. 

Besides,  it  embraces  in  its  pages  a  vast  amount  of  origi- 
nal Tales,  Sketches.  Poems  and  Novelettes,  from  the  best 
of  American  autliors,  with  a  current  News  iCecord  of  the 
times  ;  altogether  forming  an  exceedingly  novel  and  ele- 
gant volume. 

For  sale  at  the  publication  Office,  by  our  wholesale  Agents, 
and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots  throughout  the  Union,  for 
Tnree  Dollars  per  volume. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNIO?^, 

AN  ELEGANT,  MOIt.VL  AND  KEFOED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and 
poc-  ic  gems,  ami  ori;;inal  prize  t;<lcs,  written  expressly  fot 
thi:  paper,  aud  at  a  very  great  cost.  Iu  politi(-».  and  on 
all  ,  cctarian  questions,  it  is  strietly  neutral.  Noiliins  01 
an  :imnoval  nature  will  ever  be  admitted  into  its  columns  ; 
tU.Tcforo  making  it  empliatii-ally, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MIMION, 

AND  A  TTELCOME  VISITOR  TO  TUE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  is  generally  arknowledged  that  the  Fla  0  i.i  now  th^ 
Ifar/iii^'  u-iil.h/  jmjur  ill  the  L'liitiil  ^'(aCi,  and  its  literary 
content.?  are  allowed,  by  the  best  judges,  to  be  unsurpassed. 

It  contains  the  fori  i^j:n  and  domc-itic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  enalile  us  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
auK;unt  of  intelligenre.  Ko  advi-rti.-^ements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  odering  the  entire  sheet,  which  J3  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  an:ufement  of  the  general  reader. 
Au  unrivalled  corps  of  ccutiibutors  are  regularly  engaged, 
and  every  departn.ent  is  under  the  most  fini.^licd  and  per- 
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STEAMER   MIS<lISSirPI,    FLAG    SHIP   OP    THE   JAPANEHE    EXPEDITION. 


The  empire  of  Japan  was  founded  about  GG5  years  before  Christ,  by 
Simmu     From  this  time  a  double  chronology  commences,  includ- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  Dearios  and  Cubos.     The  Dearios  were  mil- 
itary officers,  and  at  one  period  completely  usurped  the  power  of 
the   emperors;  but  a  general   bv  the   name   of  Jeretimo    being 
crowned,  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Dearios  of  all  military  power. 
At  the  present  time  the  empire  of  Japan  is  governed  by  an  em- 
peror with  full  military  powers,  a  deario  with  full  civil   powers, 
and  a  cubo,  or  prime  minister,  who  has  authority  over  certain 
cities,  their  parliament,  etc.    Jeddo,  or  Yeddo,  the  capital  of  the 
whole  empire,  is   situated  in   the  midst  of  a 
fine  plain,  in  the  province  of  Muscace.     It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  intersected 
in  almost  every  street  by  canals,  their  banks 
being   planted  with  rows  of  beautiful  trees. 
The  city  is  not  surrounded,  as  most  eastern 
cities  are,  by  a  wall,  but  has  a  strong  castle 
to  defend  it.     The  river  Tongag  waters  it, 
and  supplies  the  castle  ditch  ;   and,  being  di- 
vided into  five  streams,  has  a  bridge  over 
each.     The  next  largest  city  is  Meaco.     It  is 
also  a  royal  city,  and  is  situated  on  a  lake 
near  the  middle  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  and 
surrounded  by  mountains,  which  give  a  re- 
markable   and    delightful    prospect    to    the 
whole  ;  the  circumjacent  country  between  the 
city  and  the  mountains  is  covered  with  tem- 
ples, sepulchres,  etc.,  and  is  embellished  with 
a  variety  of  orchards,  groves,  cascades,  and 
purling  streams.     Three  considerable   rivers 
water  this  fertile  plain,  and  unite  their  streams 
in  the  cmtre  of  the  city,  where  a  magnificent 
stone  bridge  facilitates   the   communication 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  city.    A 
strong  castle  defends  the  town  ;  it  is  six  hun- 
dred yards  in  length,  has  a  tower  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  it  is  surrounded   by  two  ditches,  the 
ore  dry,  the  other  full  of  water.     This  splen- 
did   city  is  twenty  miles  long  and  nine  wide 
within   the  suburbs,  which  are  as  well  popu- 
lated as  the  city.     The  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  proper  is  supposed  to  be 
529,000.     The  universities,  colleges,  temples, 
etc.,   are   almost  incredible   in   number  and 
magnificence.     It  contains  twelve   capital  or 
principal   streets,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
the   royal  palaces,  superbly  built  of  marble, 
and  adorned  with  gardens,  orchards,  pavil- 
ions, terraces,  groves,  ete.     The  next  princi- 
pal town  is  Ozeaco.     It  is  deemed  the  chief 
seaport,  i<  very  populous,  and  has   an   army 
of  80  000   men  always  ready  at  the  disposal 
and  command  of  the  emperor.    It  is  near  fif- 
teen  miles    in    circumference.     The  city  ot 
Nangascke  is  the  Japanese  naval  depot ;  but 
as   they  have  not  yet  found  any  use  for  a 
navy,  their  vessels  are  only  in  the  rough  ma- 
terial, and  stortd  away  for  emergencies.     The 
mechanics  and  manufacturers  in  Japan  excel 
in  their  diiferent  branches,  and  are  even  far 
superior  to  the  Chinese.     Their  silks  and  cot- 
tons are  excellent,  and  their  Japan  ware  and 
porcelain  unetiualled.     Their  exports  are  raw 
and   manufactured  silks,  iron,  steel,  artificial 
metals,  furs,  teas,  finer  than  the  Chinese,  Ja- 
pan ware,  gold,  silver,  copper,  gums,  medici- 
nal   herbs,    roots,    diamonds,   pearls,   coral, 
shells,  ambergris,  etc.     Whatever  goods  the 
Japanese  want  they  pay  for  in  gold  and  silver. 
Their  great  .sources  of  opulence   are   their 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  hut  they  have  no 
antimony,  calamine,  sal  ammoniac,  borax  or 
cinnebar  (quicksilver).     Tliese  articles  are  in 
demand,  and  bring  a  high  price.     Birds  and 
every  kind  of  duck  and  poultry  are  plenty ; 
camphor  trees  are  abundant,  and  the  cedars 
are  the  finest  in   the  world.     Few  countries 
open  KO  fair  a  field  as  the  island  of  Japan  for 
botanical  and  geological  research.     It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  statis- 
tical account  of  the   commerce  of  Japan.     A 
direct   trade  to  that  empire  would  increase 
the  commerce  of  this  country  about  two  hun- 
dred   millions   of   dollars   annually,   if    not 


more.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  UJingava  and  Askagava;  the 
former  so  rapid  and  wide  that  a  bridge  cannot  be  built  over  it. 
A  large  valley  exists  in  the  interior,  which  is  filled  with  car- 
bonic gas,  and  called  the  valley  of  the  Upas.  It  is  covered  with 
the  skeletons  of  numerous  wild  and  tame  beasts  and  birds.  The 
emperor,  it  is  said,  often  sent  criminals  to  the  valley  to  bring 
away  a  precious  gem  of  inestimable  value,  and  the  bones  of  men 
also  whiten  its  deadly  sides.  Acidulated  lakes  and  thermal 
springs  are  common  throughout  several  of  the  islands.  The 
above  account  gives  a  fair  outline  of  the  whole  empire. 


PORTRAIT    OF   JONATHAN    HARRINGTON,    THE    VEMRILOQUIST. 


JONATHAN  HARRINGTON. 

The  portrait  given  below  will  be  recognized  at  once  throughout 
the  United  States.     It  gives  a  characteristic  view  of  features,  not 
more  than  one  at  a  time  of  whose  ever  changing  expressions,  even 
the  electric  daguerrian  beam  is  quick  enough  to  catch  and  fasten. 
These  rapid  transitions  of  expression  give  that  striking,  interesting 
character  to  his  countenan'-e  which  seldom  fails  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  casual  observer.     Mr.  Harrington's  acknow- 
ledged position  as  the  greatest  ventriloquist  in  America,  together 
with  his  skill  as  a  public  performer,  render  his  history  and  character 
matters  of  general  interest.     He  was  bom  in  Charles  street,  Bos- 
ton, on  March  30th,  1811,  and  is  the  son  of  Wyman  Harrington, 
Esq.,  a  well-known  master-builder  in  that  city,  and  a  man  whose 
green  old  age,  and  remaining  elasticity  of  mental  and  physical 
constitution,  furnishes  us  a  clue  to  the  fountain  whence  the  son 
drew  the  remarkable  vigor,  vivacity,  and  vitality  that  have  thus 
far  characterized  his  career,  and  contributed  so  much  to  his  ad- 
vancement.    Mr.  H.  gave   indications   of  his   peculiar  faculties 
when  only  nine  years  old  ;  but  it  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when 
in  the  mercantile  house  of  Samuel  May  &  Co.,  that  he  favored  the 
older  clerks  with  a  series  of  entertainments  that  threw  that  grave 
establishment  into  a  state  of  complete  uproar,  upsetting  the  dig- 
nity even  of  the  stem  proprietors  themselves,  who  soon  tendered 
young  Harrington  his  passports,   as   they  much  doubted  whether 
he  had  a  vocation  for  the  tame  pursuits  of  commercial  life.     From 
this  time  his  parents  were  constantly  besieged  by  the  managers 
of  all  kinds  of  public  performances,  who  were  anxious  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  his  rare  gifts  for  their  exhibitions.     They  were 
wise  enough  to  decline  most  of  these  offers,  however  tempting  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view.     At  an  early  period  of  his  maturity, 
but  not  until  he  had  devoted  sufficient  time  to  study  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  peculiar  powers,   Mr.  H.  commenced  and  continued 
throughout  the  country  a  series  of  unique  entertainments,  chiefly 
the  inventions  of  his  own  genius,  which  proved  so  successful,  that 
in  1839  we  find  him  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  New  England  Mu- 
seum, which,  under  the  new  cognomen  of  "  Harrington's  Museum," 
he  soon  made  one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  places  of 
amusement  in  Boston.     Here  for  the  first  time  in  that  city,  he  in- 
troduced the  "  saloon  entertainments,"  which  have  since  received 
so  much  public  favor.     So  long  as  he  continued  connected  with 
the  Museum,  the  life,  spirit,  energy,  and  activity  of  the  proprietor 
was  infused  and  manifested  through  every  department  of  the  es- 
tablishment.   A  few  years  since  Mr.  Hirrington's  predilections 
led  him  to  return  to  liis  former  successful  system  of  exhibitions. 
At  present  the  sterling  character  of  his  performances  is  so  gen- 
erally and  thoroughly  understood  that  the  simple  announcement 
of  his  name  in  any  part  of  the  country,  is  sufficient  to  insure  a 
thronged  house.      As   might  be  inferred  from  the   portrait,  Mr. 
Harrington  appears  physically  to  be  a  perfect  man.     He  not  only 
ranks  high  in  his  present  profession,  but  the  force  and  balance  of 
bis  intellectual  and  physical  powers  are  such,  that  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  any  profession  he  might 
have  chosen.     It  is  generally  understood  that 
Mr.  H.  has  amassed  a  handsome  property  by 
his   professional   skill   and  industry,  besides 
which  he  is  the  proprietor  of  a  beautiful  and 
valuable   rural   residence   in   the   village   of 
North    Chelsea,   three   miles    from    Boston. 
There  he  resides  during  the  intervals  of  his 
professional  engagements,  and  there  in  pri- 
vate life,  in  the  bosom  of  his  estimable  family, 
he  is  much  valued  by  friends  and  neighbors, 
for  his  eminent  social  qualifications,  and  all 
other  characteristics  that  make  the  real  man, 
as  he  is  by  the  country  at  large  for  his  rare 
gifts  and  skill  as  a  public  and  professional 
performer. 

NAPOLEON'S  READING. 

Before  he  had  regulated  the  distribution  of 
his  time,  he  was  very  anxious  not  to  be  left  be- 
tween dinner  and  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest. 
To  prevent  the  ladies  from  retiring,  he  would 
sit  long  at  table,  exert  himself  to  keep  up  con- 
versation, and  sometimes  send  for  books  to 
read  aloud  to  the  company.  He  read  well, 
but  he  read  the  same  poems  and  the  same 
plays  too  frequently.  Among  the  latter,  Zaire 
was  his  favorite  lecture.  He  slept  himself 
when  read  to,  but  he  was  very  observant  and 
jealous  if  others  slept  while  he  read.  He 
watched  the  audience  vigilantly,  and  "Ma- 
dame Montholon,  vous  dormez,"  was  a  fre- 
quent ejaculation  in  the  course  of  reading. 
He  was  animated  with  all  that  he  read,  espe- 
cially poetry ;  enthusiastic  at  beautiful  pas- 
sages, impatient  and  observant  of  faults,  and 
full  of  ingenious  and  lively  remarks  on  style, 
composition  and  story.  He  read  through  the 
Odyssey,  I  presume  in  Dacier's  translation, 
and  the  Bible.  He  could  hardly  get  through 
the  first  for  the  comments  it  excited,  and,  as 
ho  had  not  been  very  conversant  with  the  Old 
Testament,  he  was  alternately  surprised  and 
delighted,  provoked  and  diverted,  at  the  sub- 
limity and  beauty  of  some  passages,  and  what 
appeared  to  him  the  extravagance  and  ab- 
surdity of  others.  lie  expressed  all  these 
emotions  with  great  freedom  and  eagerness  ; 
and  the  manner  as  well  as  matter  of  his  re- 
marks awakened  and  fi.^ced  the  attention  of 
his  audience.  In  the  long  evenings,  passed 
thus  in  conversation,  reading,  criticism,  and 
narrative,  he  not  only  took  a  prominent  part, 
but  was  so  luminous  and  earnest,  and  yet  so 
philosophical,  calm,  and  above  resentment  in 
describing  the  events  of  his  life,  and  drawing 
the  portraits  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
passed  it,  that  Madame  Montholon,  with  great 
felicity,  compared  the  sensations  of  the  com- 
pany to  those  of  a  future  state,  in  which  they 
were  taking  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  world  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged.  Napoleon  was  curious  about  all 
new  books  which  arrived  at  St  Helena. 
Without  understanding  English  well  or  speak- 
ing it  at  all,  he  could  make  out  histories,  and 
read  newspapers  and  reviews  in  our  language. 
He  grew  so  conversant  in  the  latter,  that,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly, 
he  made  very  plausible  conjectures  about  the 
authors  of  their  articles.  The  anecdotes  of  his 
early  life,  from  Cardinal  Feach  and  Le\ii8 
Bonaparte,  quite  astonished  him.  "  Where  on 
earth  have  they  been  to  hunt  out  that  ?  but  I 
recollect  it.  Where  on  earth  could  those  Eng- 
lish fellows  get  it  V  — Holland's  lieminisctnces 
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KOSSUTH'S    BEVIEWAL   OF    THE    TBOOPS. 

Among  all  tho  public  performances  of  parades, 
speeches,  visits,  audiences,  etc.,  that  have  been 
the  result  of  the  visit  among  us  of  the  great 
Magyar,  we  know  of  no  finer  or  more  striking 
scene  than  that  which  was  presented  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Kossuth's  reviewal  of  the  troops  on 
Boston  Common,  as  illustrated  by  our  artist  be- 
low Sixty  thousand  ciiincns  witnessed  the  scene, 
and  over  two  thousand  troops  were  under  arms. 
The  Hungarian  and  his  suite  sat  their  horses 
like  men  used  to  the  saddle  from  boyhood,  and 
made  a  most  profound  impression  upon  all. 
Kossuth,  accompanied  by  Gov.  Boutwell  and 
suite,  and  Gen.  Edmands  and  suite,  reviewed  the 
military  by  passing  in  front  and  rear,  and  mi- 
nutely inspecting  their  appearance  ;  of  the  Bos- 
ton Light  Dragoons,  lately  known  as  the  Lancers, 
he  particularly  spoke  in  praise,  declaring  them 
the  best  looking  body  of  mounted  men  he  had 
ever  seen;  with  the  infantry  and  artillery  he 
was   also   much   pleased.     His  fine   figure  will 


easily  be  discerned  in  the  group  presented  in  our 
engraving,  by  its  grace  and  other  peculiarities. 
Such  scenes  cannot  but  be  of  service  to  Ko.ssuth, 
who  is  himself  liut  little  versed  in  the  details  of 
war,  but  who  is  nevertheless  now  making  it  his 
earnest  and  constant  study.  His  name  would  be 
a  host  in  any  battle-field,  and  where  his  plume 
waved,  there  would  victory  smile.  Some  people 
sneeringly  say  that  Kossuth  will  never  return  to 
Hungary ;  that  if  he  doe.«,  he  can  effect  no  good. 
Such  persons  are  prejudiced  beyond  reason  ;  and 
let  us  tell  them  that  there  will  yet  rise  "  a  star  in 
the  East,"  like  that  which  led  the  wise  men  of 
old  towards  a  Saviour's  birthplace ;  a  star  that 
shall  outshine  in  brilliancy  the  noonday  sun,  and 
shall  cast  a  gleam  of  liberty  over  all  benighted 
Europe !  Would  that  this  glorious  cause  of 
European  freedom  might  more  fully  possess  the 
people  of  this  country.  True,  large  sums  arc 
neing  contributed  towards  supplying  the  Hunga- 
rians with  arms  and  munitions,  but  let  these  con- 
tributions be  still  more  liberal,  and  let  them  pro- 


duce an  effect  in  advance  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
tyrants  of  Austria  and  Kussia.  "  Nowadays  " — 
said  Kossuth  in  his  speech  at  Charlestown — "  it 
is  not  success  which  makes  the  merit  of  a  cause, 
but  its  principle.  The  results  of  the  day  of 
Bunker  Hill  have  changed  the  basis  of  future 
history,  because  it  gave  birth  to  a  mighty  nation, 
whose  very  existence  is  the  embodiment  of  a 
principle,  true,  like  truth  itself,  and  lasting  like 
eternity.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  should 
that  principle  forsake  itself.  No,  it  will  not,  it 
cannot  do  it.  Great  is  the  destination  of  your 
nation.  You  approach  it  not  in  vain,  with  so 
successful,  gigantic  steps.  Opportunity  will  do 
the  rest.  Upon  this,  humanity  may  with  con 
fidence  rely,  and  opportunity  will  come.  Its 
forecast  shadow  is  already  seen.  I  could  wish 
for  my  poor  country's  sake,  that  you  should  be 
pleased  to  make  that  opportunity,  having  the 
power  to  do  so  But  I  know  great  liodics  move 
slow,  and  feci  consoled  with  the  assurance  that  it 
will  move,  when  oppoituiiity  will  come.     In  the 


meantime,  your  private  generosity  tendered  to 
our  unmerited  misfortunis,  U  planning  the  way, 
and,  should  we  not  feel  strong  enough  to  create 
opportunity,  supported  by  your  benevolence,  we 
will  not  be  unprepared  to  catch  it  when  it  comes. 
It  will  be  gratifying  to  your  noble  hearts  to  hear 
the  fact  that  the  reception  America  has  honored 
me  with,  the  sympathy  which  you  manifest,  came 
like  a  healing  l)dlm  over  my  country's  bleeding 
wounds,  and,  warming  my  people's  heart  like  as 
the  May  sun  warms  the  soil,  added  the  cheerful- 
ness of  confidence  to  the  resolution  of  patriot- 
ism. I  know  my  people  well;  I  know  what  it 
did,  what  it  was  ready  to  do,  when  it  was  but 
duty  it  felt.  I  know  what  it  can  do  now  that  it 
hopes.  I  thank  you  for  it,  not  only  in  my  ))Cople's 
name,  but  I  am  expressly  charged  to  tell  the 
people  of  America  that  it  has  not  spent  its  sym- 
pathy to  a  corpse.  Hungary  will  answer  the 
expectations  of  America."  Again  and  again,  we 
repeat,  God  bless  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Hun- 
gary, and  let  its  apostle  be  His  peculiar  care ! 
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A  GRAPHIC  STORY  OF  THE  WANDERING  CALLEES. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1852,  by  F.  Gleason,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 

the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
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THE  GIPSIES  OF  FOEEST  HILL. 

[continued.] 


CHAPTER  VI.— [continued.] 

Jack's  sufferings  momentarily  increased.  His 
head  swam,  his  sight  failed,  and  his  senses  were 
fast  leaving  him. 

'■Poor  little  Cora,"  he  faintly  articulated,  "  she 
wont  have  a  friend  no  more.  There  wont  be 
nobody,  soon,  to  take  pleasure  infightin'  for  her, 
and  to  keep  her  from  being  beaten." 

Assistance  was  nearer  at  hand  than  Jack 
imagined.  A  man  with  a  shaven  crown  and  a 
domino  made  his  appearance.  The  monk  ran 
to  Jack  and  raised  him  up. 

'Tm  drugged,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible. 

"  Domimis  vobiscum  !"  exclaimed  the  monk. 

■'  Hold  up  your  mawlers  !"  said  Jack,  wildly. 

"  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo,"  added  the  monk. 

"  Fair  play,"  said  Jack. 

"  Aid  us,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  1"  continued 
the  monk,  crossing  himself. 

"  One  at  a  time,"  murmured  Jack,  shaking  his 
fists  feebly. 

"  Let  thy  right  hand  sustain  me,"  resumed  the 
man  of  God. 

"  Come  up  to  the  scratch  ;  don't  flinch,"  re- 
turned Jack. 

■'  Pater  noster,  qui — " 

"  Nothing  but  pison,"  whispered  Jack,  with  an 
effort. 

A  new  idea  illuminated  the  mind  of  the  monk. 
Instead  of  preparing  the  i  ick  man  for  death,  he 
would  make  an  attempt  to  save  his  life.  He  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  heahng  art,  and  had  been 
called  upon  more  than  once  to  administer  relief 
to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  soul. 

Without  wasting  any  more  time,  he  produced 
a  small  case,  containing  various  medicines,  and 
proceeded  to  pour  the  contents  of  a  vial  into  his 
patient's  mouth.  Jack  struggled  against  the  ef- 
forts of  the  monk  as  much  as  possible,  and  tried 
to  talk  of  "  knocks"  and  "  stunners ;"  but  the 
monk  triumphed.  Enough  medicine  was  forced 
down  his  throat  to  act  as  a  powerful  emetic. 
The  effect  was  highly  beneficial.  In  a  short 
time  Jack  was  able  to  stand  upon  his  feet,  and 
by  the  aid  of  his  benefactor  was  strong  enough 
to  walk  slowly  towards  the  residence  of  the 
monk. 

"  Deo  Gratias .'"  exclaimed  the  latter,  joyfully. 

"  Any  way  you  please,"  said  Jack,  whose  intel- 
lect was  still  disordered.  "  Come  up  to  the 
scratch,  and  hit  fair ;  don't  strike  after  I'm  down." 

The  monk  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  his 
place  of  abode — a  small  hut  in  a  sequestered 
spot.  He  kindly  surrendered  to  him  his  own 
couch ;  and  after  swallowing  a  composing 
draught,  Jack  sunk  into  sound  sleep.  He  slept 
nearly  two  hours,  and  awoke  greatly  refreshed, 
and  feeling  quite  well.  His  intellect  was  clear 
as  usual,  and  he  remembered  distinctly  what  had 
transpired.  Without  hesitation  he  related  to  the 
monk  the  events  of  the  morning  ;  neither  did  he 
S'Tuple  to  tell  liim  all  he  knew  of  Cora,  and  the 
course  he  intended  to  adopt  in  relation  to  her. 

"When  you  can  find  no  better  liome  for  the 
girl,  you  may  bring  her  here,"  said  the  monk. 

Jack  expressed  his  gratitude  in  characteristic 
style. 

"  Stun  me,  if  that  aint  kind  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"About  your  new  acquaintance  of  this  morn- 
ing," added  the  monk,  "  I  know  not  wliat  to 
think  of  him.  His  conduct  towards  you,  it 
seems  to  me,  was  rather  unfriendly,  and  wanting 
in  good  faith.  Whether  he  will  carry  your  mes- 
sage to  the  young  lord  of  Glenburn  is  a  subject 
of  some  doubt." 
"  Them's  my  sentimenti,"  gaid  Jack. 


"  Whether  he  administered  the  drag  with  an 
intention  to  produce  death,  I  cannot  say.  God 
only  knows  the  intention ;  but  it  was  certainly 
wrong  for  him  to  give  it  to  you  at  all,  even  if  it 
was  only  meant  to  produce  unconsciousness." 

"In  course,"  added  Jack,  "and  I'm  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  help.  If  you  ever  want  anything 
in  my  way,  I'll  show  you  that  I  aint  ungrateful. 
But  in  regard  to  this  Glenburn  affair,  I  think  I 
ought  to  go  myself  I  feel  well  now,  and  can 
walk  to  the  castle  afore  dark.  Jest  give  me 
another  swig  out  o'  that  bottle,  and  I'm  all  right 
again." 

Perceiving  that  Jack  was  resolved,  the  monk 
did  not  oppose  his  design  very  strenuously,  al- 
though he  kindly  offered  to  accompany  him. 

"  What  may  I  call  your  name  ?"  asked  the 
former,  as  he  was  going. 

"  Manuel,"  replied  the  monk. 

"  I'll  remember  you,  Father  Manuel,"  added 
Jack. 

"  Dominus  vobiscum,'''  said  Father  Manuel. 

"  Is  that  the  slang  of  the  roads  V  asked  Jack. 

"  Heaven  forbid,  my  son  !  it's  a  blessing." 

In  a  short  time  our  hero  was  upon  the  road 
again,  walking  towards  Glenburn  castle  as  fast 
as  he  was  able.  He  found  that  his  limbs  were 
still  weak,  his  head  rather  heavy,  and  his  stom- 
ach sore  from  the  effects  of  the  drug.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far  upon  his  way  before  he  met 
Dunalstein  and  Hardwick.  The  former  appeared 
excited  and  anxious,  and  the  latter  sullen.  The 
usually  placid  and  kindly  mood  of  Dunalstein 
had  been  disturbed  and  agitated  by  the  adroit 
suggestions  of  the  lord  of  Hardwick.  He  had 
been  gradually  led  to  suspect  both  Jack  Lynd 
and  Joseph  Abershaw  of  being  engaged  in  the 
affair  of  Isadore's  disappearance.  Laboring  un- 
der such  an  erroneous  idea,  .nnd  goaded  on  by 
the  artful  insinuations  of  his  daughter's  rejected 
lover,  he  was  prepared  to  treat  Jack  with  a  harsh- 
ness altogether  foreign  to  his  nature. 

"There's  the  fellow  that  I  saw  following  your 
fair  daughter,"  said  Hardwick,  pointing  at  Jack. 

"  I'll  question  him,"  said  Dunalstein. 

'  Do  you  know  what  brings  us  here  V  he 
asked,  riding  up  to  Jack. 

"  I  think  I  do,"  replied  the  latter,  coolly. 

Dunalstein  and  Hardwick  exchanged  signifi- 
cant glances. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  is  it?"  continued  Dunalstein. 

"  Your  liorscs,"  said  Jack. 

"  You  hear  his  insolence  V  observed  Hardwick. 

"  My  daughter  Isadore  has  suddenly  and  mys- 
teriously disappeared,''  continued  Dunalstein, 
"  and  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  you  know 
something  about  it." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  you,  but  can't  help  it.  Don't 
this  here  gentleman  with  you  know  nothin' 
about  it  ?" 

"  Don't  presume  too  much  upon  my  good  na- 
ture, fellow.  What  leads  you  to  suppose  that 
the  lord  of  Hardwick  has  any  knowledge  of  this 
transaction?" 

"  You'll  get  nothing  out  of  liim  but  abuse," 
said  Hardwick,  quickly. 

'■  I  was  a  goin'  to  tell  what  I  saw,  and  it  might 
have  been  useful  to  you  ;  but  1 11  say  no  more  ; 
it  wont  do  no  good,"  replied  our  hero. 

"  Speak  out,"  exclaimed  Dunalstein. 

"  Come  away,  mj  lord,"  said  Hardwick,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  No :  the  fellow  shall  speak,  or  I'll  chastise 
him  with  my  whip!"  cried  Dunalstein. 

•'  None  o'  that,  my  lord.  I  don't  wish  you  no 
hurt,  and  don't  know  nothin'  about  your  pretty 
daughter,"  said  Jack. 


••  Take  that,  vagabond !"  exclaimed  Dunal- 
stein, striking  him  with  the  whip. 

"  There's  a  reg'lar  stunner  for  you  !"  cried 
Jack,  giving  Dunalstein  a  blow  th.it  knocked 
him  from  the  saddle  in  an  instant. 

Hardwick  immediately  drew  his  sword  and 
spurred  his  hor.se  furiously  towards  our  hero. 

"  There's  an  old  account  to  settle  between  us  !" 
he  exclaimed.     "  Expect  no  quarter." 

With  cat-like  agility  .Jack  evaded  the  thrust 
which  Hardwick  aimed  at  him,  and  which  would 
have  proved  mortal  had  it  taken  effect.  Before 
Hardwick  could  recover  liimself  and  make  a 
more  effectual  demonstration.  Jack  planted  an 
"  astonisher"  in  his  left  side  that  deprived  him  of 
the  ability  to  do  any  serious  mischief  at  that 
time.  His  weapon  dropped  from  his  powerless 
hand,  he  reeled  in  his  saddle,  and  his  fall  was 
facilitated  by  a  " stunner'  under  the  car. 

•'  That's  werry  refreshin',"  said  Jack,  and  cast- 
ing a  triumphant  glance  at  his  fallen  foes,  he 
walked  away  as  though  nothing  unusual  had 
happened. 

'•  If  there  was  more  on  it  done,  the  world 
wouldn't  be  such  a  sad  place  as  it  is,"  he  added. 
To  avoid  pursuit,  by  Dunalstein  and  Hard- 
wick, he  no  longer  went  on  in  the  frequented 
road,  but  crossed  fields  and  forests.  The  next 
incident  which  befell  him  was  meeting  Hepsey 
Heme.  Tliere  was  more  of  the  sorceress  in  her 
looks  and  actions  than  he  had  ever  seen  before. 
She  was  walking  very  swiftly,  muttering  to  her- 
self as  she  went,  occasionally  shaking  her  stick 
spitefully  at  some  imaginary  object. 

She  strode  up  to  our  hero.  Catching  him 
roughly  by  the  wrist,  she  bent  her  tall  figure  and 
peered  up  into  his  face.  There  was  malice,  cun- 
ning, curiosity,  and  all  kinds  of  mischief  in  her 
expression. 

"  And  so  you  are  playing  i/oiir  part !"  she 
screamed.  "  But  I  warn  you  to  be  cautious  ;  I 
bid  you  mind  well  what  you  are  doing !  Don't 
meddle  with  that  which  does  not  concern  you  ; 
if  you  do,  it  will  be  to  your  hurt.  I  am  watching 
you — you  can't  deceive  me.  Tremble,  fool, 
tremble  !" 

"Don't  bother;  don't  go  for  to  fret  yourself," 
said  Jack. 

"  Have  you  seen  Cora  ?"  asked  Hepsey,  with 
a  malignant  sneer. 

"  I  know  nothin'  about  your  runaways.  Jump 
on  to  a  broomstick  and  whisk  away  after  'em," 
said  Jack. 

"  Do  you  know  my  power !  Do  you  know  the 
art  with  which  I  atHict  those  I  hate  1  I  can  draw 
the  mysterious  circle  ;  and  I  can  write  between 
them  the  names  of  those  unseen  agencies  which 
rule  the  hour.  I  know  the  mystery  of  the  twelve 
signs.  I  know  how  to  avail  myself  of  the  influ- 
ences of  those  four  great  elements  which  hold 
the  secrets  of  human  life,  and  which  can  be  made 
to  act  for  good  or  for  ill.  I  bring  out  the  hidden 
principles  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  I  pre- 
pare the  charms  which  work  woe  and  misery." 

"  Don't  go  for  to  pilin'  your  agony  on  to  me," 
said  Jack. 

"  Go,  stubborn  idiot !  Begone,  fighting  fool  ! 
But  if  you  meddle  or  make  with  my  affairs,  you 
will  rue  the  day,  once,  twice,  thrice  " 
"  One  at  a  time,"  added  Jack. 
"Last  night  my  witch-cauldron  simmered  over 
the  fire.  I  threw  in  the  horrible  ingredients  of 
my  art.  The  flames  leaped  up  blue  and  sulphur- 
ous, and  hissed  like  serpents.  I  signed  the 
sign  ;  I  named  the  name ;  and  one  came  who 
told  me  you  were  burning  your  fingers  with  what 
did  not  concern  you." 

Hepsey  Heme's  eyes  glowed  like  coals  of  fire. 
She  shook  her  long,  bony  fingers  in  Jack's  face  ; 
she  leered  most  maliciously ;  while  her  black 
hair  fell  like  snakes  about  her  cheeks. 

"  How  many  pleasin'  ways  you  have  with 
you,"  said  our  hero,  instinctively  drawing  back, 
while  he  confessed  a  superstitious  fear  at  heart. 
"  I  can  read  li'iji  (future  or  destiny).  What  is 
to  be  will  be,  and  fate  will  have  it  so,"  said  the 
hag.  She  then  walked  on  a  few  steps,  and 
turning,  looked  full  at  Jack  and  coujrhed  in  a 
manner  that  made  him  shudder.  He  felt  a  sense 
of  inexpressible  relief  when  the  sorceress  had 
passed  from  his  sight. 

He  hastened  on  towards  Glenburn  ;  but  he  was 
aware  that  so  mudi  time  had  been  lost  upon  the 
road  at  different  peiiods,  that  he  should  not  reach 
the  castle  until  long  after  the  departure  of  the 
young  lord.  All  lie  could  do  would  be  to  wait 
his  return  at  the  oaU  dinjile,  near  the  Black  Moor. 
The  sun  was  an  hour  high  when  he  reached  the 
spot.  He  sat  down  in  a  copse  near  the  road, 
and  awaited  the  coming  of  Glenburn  with  com- 
mendable patience. 


CHAPTER   Vn. 

THE    TEST — THE    ROBnEISY. 

The  young  lord  of  the  Glenburn  estates 
mounted  his  horse  and  set  out,  unattended,  to 
collect  rents,  at  that  time  due  from  his  numerous 
tenants.  His  father  liad  usually  performed  that 
duty  ;  but  being  somewhat  indisposed,  he  had 
volunteered  to  take  his  place.  He  did  not  leave 
the  castle  until  about  nooia.  He  had  passed  the 
oak  dingle,  and  was  crossing  the  Black  Moor, 
when  a  respectably  dressed  man,  considerably 
advanced  in  years,  accosted  him  with  much 
earnestness. 

"  Ho,  my  lord !     I  would  a  word  with  you." 
"  As  many  as  you  please,  only  let  them  be  to 
the  point,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  I  like  brevity,"  added   the   man,   "  and  you 
shall  be  obeyed.     There  is  danger  before  you." 
"  Be  more  expli<it,  my  friend.     There  is  more 
or  less  of  danger  before  us  all,"  said  Glenburn. 

"  You  are  going  to  collect  your  rents,  and  in- 
tend  to    return  by  the  same  road  you  are  now 
travelling  >." 
"  It  is  true." 

"  Some  hours  will  elapse  before  you  return  ;  it 
will  then  be  dark.  Three  persons  have  laid  a 
plan  to  rob  you.  They  will  conceal  themselves 
in  the  dingle,  rush  upon  you,  knock  you  from 
your  horse,  and  perhaps  kill  you." 

"  By  what  means  did  you  learn  this  V  asked 
Glenburn. 

"  A  poor  young  girl,  sleeping  at  night  by  a 
hedge,  heard  the  villains  planning  the  whole 
aft'air." 

"  The  girl's  name — " 
"  Was  Cora,"  interrupted  the  stranger. 
"  Cora !"  exclaimed  Glenburn,  coloring.    "  I 
have  seen  her — a  fair  young  creature  whose  lot 
in  life  is  cast  among  wretches  too  vile  to  live." 
"  The  same.     You  have  now  heard  my  story, 
and  can  act  according   to   your  best  judgment. 
But  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  return 
by  another  road,  ii  there  be  another." 
•'  There  is  ;  but  it  is  much  further." 
"  You  had  better  go  further,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  being   knocked  on  the  head  and  having 
your  money  stolen." 

"  Certainly  ;  by  all  means.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  service  you  have  rendered 
me.  Here  is  my  purse ;  you  will  find  a  little 
money  in  it ;  and  may  it  do  you  good." 

The  man  took  the  purse  with  a  low  bow,  say- 
ing as  he  did  so  : 

"  Your  lordship  will  take  the  other  road,  doubt- 
less V 

"  I  shall ;  many  thanks  ;  adieu." 
The  man  who  had  warned   Glenburn  looked 
after  him  a  few  moments  as   he   rode  leisurely 
forward,  then  with  a  low,  derisive  laugh  walked 
towards  the  dingle,  with  a  quick,  firm  step. 

"  He  is  young,  handsome,  and  noble ;  but  he 
is  a  Glenburn,  and  that  is  crime  enough,"  he 
muttered.  "  The  past  rises  up  before  me.  The 
son  shall  bear  the  sins  of  the  father.  He  has  a 
surplus  of  wealth ;  while  there  are  others  who 
have  not  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
What  harm,  then,  to  take  from  him  who  has  too 
much,  to  give  to  those  who  are  pale  with  hunger, 
and  gricn  with  want." 

The  subject  of  this  soliloquy  kept  on  his  way, 
unconscious  that  he  was  .an  object  of  any  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  man  who  had  spoken  to 
him.  The  mention  of  Cora's  name,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discovery  of  the  intended  robbery, 
re-awakened  all  his  former  solicitude  in  relation 
to  her.  He  thought  of  her  surpassing  beauty, 
and  the  sweetness  of  temper  which  she  had  ex- 
hibited under  the  cruel  treatment  of  Hepsey 
Heme.  Glenburn  raised  his  eyes,  and  perceived 
the  hag  standing  in  the  road  before  liim,  as 
though  such  reflections  were  a  charm  to  call  up 
something  evil. 

"  Your  triumph  will  be  of  short  duration, '  said 
Hepsey.  '■  She  is  too  young  and  delicate  to  got 
far  away.  I  shall  find  her,  and  I  shall  bruise  her 
smooth  skin  until  it  looks  as  rough  and  dark  as 
mine." 

'■  Cora  has  left  you  then  ? '  exclaimed  Glen- 
burn, with  a  start  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,  and  the  news  pleases  you.  Well,  enjoy 
it  while  yoH  can  ;  love  her,  if  you  will,  but  know 
that  her  fairness  is  not  (or  you." 

"  Wretch  !"  cried  Glenburn,  indignantly,  "  and 
you  dare  call  that  gentle  girl  your  child.  The 
arch  fiend  cannot  outdo  you  in  wickedness.  I 
most  earnestly  hope,  and  most  earnestly  pray 
Heaven,  to  protect  and  shield  her  from  your  lior- 
rit)le  harbarity." 

"  It  makes  you  miserable,  lord  of  Glenburn. 
Your  heart  is  ready   to   melt  with  compassion, 
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and  your  eyes  to  dissolve  into  tears ;  and  all  for 
the  daughter  of  old  Hepsey  Heme.  The  charm 
works — the  spell  is  on  you.  In  a  short  time, 
could  the  despised  beggar  by  the  roadside  read 
your  heart,  lie  would  pity  you.  Ha!  ha!  that 
which  is  to  be  will  be,  and  fate  will  have  it  so." 
"Accursed  hag!"  exclaimed  Glenburn. 
"  Ay  !  hag,  forsooth !  because  I  can  rise  above 
the  common  sympathies  of  mankind,  and  feel 
none  of  the  silly  weaknesses  and  relentings  of  the 
uninitiated.  Lord  of  Glenburn,  I  know  what  lies 
before  you  ;  I  see  it  in  the  book  of  destiny  :  love, 
disappointment,  anguish,  despair,  all  that  the 
human  soul  may  feel." 
"I  believe  it  not." 

"  As  a  proof  of  my  knowledge,  I  will  tell  you 
of  one  thing  which  will  short'y  happen  ;  you  will 
be  robbed  of  much  money." 
"  And  if  you  fail  in  this — " 
"  I  fail  in  all,"  added  the  hag. 
"  Very  well ;  I  accept  the  test,"  said  Glenburn. 
'■  What  is  to  be,  will  be,"  added  Hepsey. 
"  Woman,  sorceress,  whatever  you  may  be,  let 
your   heart   lose   a  portion  of  its  bitterness.     I 
will  give  you  gold ;  be  kind  to  Cora." 

"  I  like  that  r  laughed  the  hag.  "  Such  words 
tell  me  that  you  suffer.  For  all  the  gold  that 
the  coffers  of  Glenburn  contain,  I  would  not  re- 
lax a  tithe  of  my  harshness,  or  forego  my  pur- 
pose. But  one  day  the  riddle  will  be  read;  and 
if  you  carry  in  your  bosom  a  min's  heart,  you 
will  wish  yourself  dead  when  you  read  it." 

"  This  strange  being  fills  me  with  horror,"  said 
Glenburn,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

"  I  am  deep — too  deep  for  you,"  added  Hepsey 
' '  You  cannot;  fathom  me.  Go  on — go  on  !  fulfil 
your  destiny,  as  it  is  written  in  the  book." 

'•  Gold  will  not  soften  you,  then  V  said  Glen- 
burn. in  a  low,  soft  voice. 

'•  Nothing  can  rob  me  of  my  revenge ;  not  even 
the  fires  that  burn  eternally  down  there!  down 
thtre !"  and  she  pointed  to  the  earth. 

"  Mark  me,"  added  the  young  lord,  emphati- 
cally. "  Uo  not  presume  too  much  on  your 
power  over  that  interesting  being  that  fate  has 
thrown  into  your  clutches,  and  whom  custom 
obliges  to  call  you  mother.  I  shall  watch  you  ; 
I  will  track  you  from  place  to  place  ;  I  will  fol- 
low you  in  the  winding  ways  of  your  iniquities  j 
and  perhaps  I  will  punish  you.  Remember  that 
I  am  a  Glenburn,  and  have  wealth  at  my  com- 
mand. I  am  young,  active,  adventurous,  and 
fearless,  and  may  prove  a  match  even  for  you — 
the  devil's  own." 

Glenburn  shook  his  hand  warningly  at  Hepsey, 
touched  his  horse's  flanks  with  his  spurs,  and  gal- 
loped away,  leaving  the  sorceress  laughing  more 
horribly  than  he  had  ever  before  heard  her. 
When  he  had  visited  such  of  his  father's  tenants 
as  were  indebted,  and  received  the  several 
amounts  in  due  form,  it  was  near  night.  It  was 
not  without  a  feeling  of  inward  satisfaction  and 
triumph  that  he  took  a  different  road  on  his  re- 
turn. He  doubted  not  that  Hepsey  knew  of  the 
plan  to  rob  him,  and  was  a  party  to  it ;  and  pos- 
sibly the  contriver  of  the  whole.  Thanks  to 
Cora,  he  had  been  warned,  and  consequently 
would  baffle  and  vex  her,  by  taking  another  road 
and  avoiding  the  dingle.  She  had  predicted  a 
robbery  as  the  test  of  her  knowledge,  and  if  that 
test  failed,  all  would  fail ;  and  Glenburn  prided 
himself  not  a  little  on  his  good  luck. 

While  thus  congratulating  himself,  it  grew 
dark,  and  he  reached  a  lonely  spot.  The  sound 
of  horses' feet  in  full  gallop  was  borne  to  his 
ears.  A  few  seconds  elapsed,  and  a  man  mount- 
ed upon  a  large  black  steed,  thundered  up  to  his 
side,  grasped  his  bridle  rein,  presented  a  pistol, 
and  in  a  stern,  imperative  voice  demanded  his 
money.  Glenburn  hesitated,  and  cast  his  eyes 
wistfully  at  the  arms  in  his  holsters. 

"  It  is  useless  !"  cried  the  highwayman.  "  Yield 
instantly,  and  save  me  from  the  shedding  of 
blood.  By  heaven  !  I  never  ask  three  times  for 
a  man's  purse.  Two  seconds  is  time  enough  for 
one  to  make  choice  between  his  money  and  his 
life  !" 

"  You  speak  like  one  above  your  calling,"  said 

Glenburn,   pointing   to   the  bag  containing  the 

silver  and  gold  he  had  collected  that  afternoon. 

The  highwayman  put  forth  his  other  hand  and 

took  the  money,  saying  as  he  did  so  : 

"  I  will  be  responsible  for  this,  and  I  may  pos- 
sibly make  it  more  useful  than  the  lord  of  Glen- 
burn would." 

"  Very  consoling  thought,"  said  Glenburn.  "  I 
hope  it  may  be  my  fortune  to  meet  you  under 
different  circumstances." 

"  What  is  to  be  will  be,"  replied  the  highway- 
man.   "  I  wish  your  lordship  a  pleasant  ride  to 


the  castle,  and  agreeable  dreams."  With  a 
graceful  bow,  and  wave  of  the  hand,  the  robber 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  soon  disappeared  in 
the  increasing  gloom  of  night. 

***** 

The  kind  reader  will  remember  that  Cora  was 
lef[  alone  at  the  abbey.  When  her  rough  but 
generous  benefactor  left  her,  she  felt  a  hope  and 
happiness  having  growth  in  her  heart,  which  she 
had  never  experienced  before.  The  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  friend  who  would  speak  kindly  to  her  and 
protect  her,  moved  her  even  to  tears.  Cora  had 
a  voice  of  uncommon  sweetness.  Sitting  in  her 
lonely  retreat,  she  improvised  and  sang  : 

Tearful,  and  weai-y,  and  distresi^ed, 
My  soul  with  grief  and  anguish  pressed, 
I  often  wi..iheil  myself  at  rest — 
Sleeping  beneath  the  cypress  tree. 
Where  not  an  eye  my  grief  should  see. 

I  shunned  the  peaceful  peasant's  door. 
Field,  wood  and  hill  I  wandered  o'er ; 
And  cros.sed  at  night  the  h;iunted  moor : 
Tearfully,  and  weary,  and  distressed, 
I  vainly  wished  myself  at  rest. 

At  night,  at  morning  'twas  the  .same, 
And  never  a  word  of  kindness  came, 
But  cruel  blows  that  bruit'ed  my  frame  : 
Tearful,  and  weary,  and  distres.sed, 
I  vainly  wished  my.self  at  rest. 

'Twas  very  sad,  and  hard  to  bear. 
And  often  filled  me  with  despair : 
Alas,  I  had  no  friend  to  care : 
Tearful,  and  weary,  and  distressed, 
I  vainly  wished  myself  at  rest. 

But  I  hare  found,  at  last,  a  friend, 
To  guard  and  guide  me  to  the  end — 
Where'er  my  wandering  footsteps  tend  : 
Tearful,  and  weary,  and  distressed, 
0  dare  I  hope  for  earthly  rest ! 

The  day  passed  on.  The  solitude  of  the  old 
abbey  grew  irksome,  but  Cora  feared  to  leave  it. 
She  almost  dreaded  to  look  from  the  windows, 
lest  she  should  see  the  grim  figure  of  Ilepsey 
Heme.  She  examined  the  dilapidated  room, 
and  other  portions  of  the  edifice,  and  gazed  at 
everything  curious  and  unique  that  was  to  be 
found.  While  she  was  thus  engaged,  wandering 
from  room  to  room,  she  heard  sounds  which 
caused  her  heart  to  beat  with  terror.  Heavy 
footsteps  resounded  upon  the  stairs. 

"  I  am  lost !"  she  exclaimed,  falling  upon  her 
knees.  ''  My  hiding  place  is  discovered.  They 
have  come  to  carry  me  back  to  Hepsey  Herne. 
O  fate  worse  than  death  !  O  fortune  thrice  mis- 
erable !" 

The  steps  grew  nearer ;  they  sounded  to  Cora 
like  the  death  knell  of  her  hopes.  She  concealed 
her  slight  figure  behind  an  image  and  waited  the 
event  with  trembling  limbs  and  palpitating  heart. 
Two  men  were  in  the  corridor,  as  she  could 
plainly  distinguish  by  the  tread.  They  came  on 
— looked  into  the  room  where  Cora  was  crouch- 
ing and  ready  to  faint  with  fear. 

"  This  room  would  have  done  just  as  well," 
said  one. 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  other.  "  There  are  no 
bars  across  the  windows." 

"  But  they  are  hij;h,"  added  the  other. 
"  That  wouldn't  have  hindered  her  from  tryin' 
to  get  out,"  was  the  reply.     "  She  would  run  the 
risk  of  her  neck  for  the  sake  of  having  her  own 
way.    No,  no ;  this  wasn't  the  place." 

"I  was  right,"  thought  Cora.  "They  are 
spe«iking  of  me.  They  are  the  messengers  of 
Hepsey.  But  why  do  they  wish  to  confine  me 
in  this  abbey  •?" 

"  She  must  be  very  much  afeard  on  him,"  add- 
ed the  other,  "  to  attempt  to  jump  out  o'  one  of 
these  windows.  Why  a  cat  couldn't  do  it  and 
live ;  and  they  say  a  cat  has  nine  lives." 

"  I  expect,"  answered  his  comrade,  moving 
on,  "  that  his  designs  toward  her  aint none  o'  the 
best,  and  it  would  be  kind  o'  nateral  for  her  to 
do  sunthin'  desperate  to  escape." 

What  did  these  strange  words  mean  ?  She 
decided  that  the  person  referred  to  by  the  ruffians 
was  no  other  than  herself 

The  two  men  passed  on.  In  a  short  time  she 
heard  them  descend  the  stairs,  and  then  all  was 
still  again.  Cora  now  resolved  to  leave  the  ab- 
bey. '•  Perhaps,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  they  are 
watching  for  me  without,  and  are  only  waiting 
for  me  to  leave  my  place  of  concealment.  But 
I  cannot  stay  here  after  what  I  have  heard.  No  ; 
any  place  but  this.  I  will  steal  forth  cautiously, 
and  try  to  gain  the  forest  unseen." 

While  Cora  was  descending  to  the  first  floor, 
she  fancied  she  heard  a  sound  like  a  deep  drawn 
sigh;  but  it  ceased,  and  did  not  occur  again, 
though  she  listened  intently  ;  and  she  was  forced 
to  attribute  it  to  her  own  heated   imagination. 


She  looked  cautiously  from  the  torn  and  shattered 
walls  of  the  basement  as  far  as  she  could  into 
the  surrounding  country ;  upon  one  side  the  view 
was  obstructed  by  a  wood,  and  upon  others  by 
high  hills  and  shrubbery,  in  which  those  whom 
she  so  much  dreaded,  might  be  hidden.  One 
moment  she  hesitated,  and  then  resolved  to  go 
forth.  Leaving  the  abbey  by  a  small  postern, 
she  fled,  momentarily  expecting  that  the  figure 
of  Hepsey  Herne  would  start  up  before  her,  to 
stop  her  flight  and  force  her  back.  She  reached 
the  forest.  None  pursued  her ;  no  rough,  un- 
friendly hand  was  laid  upon  her. 

What  should  she  do  next  ">  Should  she  leave 
the  vicinage  of  the  abbey  with  all  possible  haste, 
or  should  she  await  there  the  return  of  Jack 
Lynd  '.  The  latter  would  probably  be  gone  until 
night,  and  it  would  be  several  hours  before  that 
time.  She  therefore  determined  to  walk  some 
di-tancB  from  the  abbey,  and  return  about  dark 
to  see  if  Jack  was  there. 

Turning  into  a  narrow  path  she  commenced 
putting  her  design  in  execution.  Suddenly  she 
came  upon  a  man  holding  a  horse  by  the  br'dle. 
It  was  Joseph  Abershaw.  She  raised  hor  eyes 
towards  heaven,  clasped  her  hands,  ufered  a 
sharp  cry,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  cart'i. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ISADORE — THE    DRUG. 

DuNALSTEiN  Searched  in  vain  for  Isadore. 
After  his  rencontre  with  Jick,  he  and  Ilardwick 
had  ridden  within  sight  of  the  abbey  without 
gaining  any  intelligence  of  the  missing  one. 
Hardwick  proposed  that  they  should  return  liy 
different  routes,  and  accordingly  they  separated. 
As  Dunalstein  was  proceeding  homeward,  much 
troubled  and  perplexed,  he  met  Hepsey  Herne. 

"  Have  you  found  her  V  asked  the  hag,  eagerly. 

"Found  who?"  interrogated  Dunalstein. 

"  A  pretty  question  to  ask !"  cried  Hepsey, 
angrily. 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  tawny  mother,"  said  Dun- 
alstein. "  I  have  trouble  enough  of  my  own. 
without  perplexing  myself  with  the  difficulties  of 
others.  Isadore  has  mysteriously  disappeared, 
and  I  am  seeking  her." 

"  What  ■?"  said  Hepsey,  vacantly. 

"  My  daughter  has  been  missing  since  yester- 
day, and  I  can  learn  nothing  of  her  fate — whether 
she  be  living  or  dead.  I  will  see  you  again." 
Dunalstein  gave  his  horse  the  spur  and  hurried 

on. 

"  Isadore  gone — missing  !"  repeated  the  sor- 
ceress, dubiously.  "  The  pretty,  dark-skinned 
maiden,  disappeared  !     What  does  it  mean  V 

Hepsey  resumed  her  way,  muttering  and  paus- 
ing as  she  went,  like  one  in  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. Gradually  her  habitual  harshness  and 
keenness  of  intellect  returned.  Her  eyes  again 
flashed  with  preternatural  brilliancy,  as  though 
the  fires  of  hatred  and  malevolence  which  always 
burned  within  them  had  been  re  kindled  with 
some  material  more  intensely  bright  and  com- 
bustible. Her  face  grew  more  frightful  in  its 
ugliness  ;  her  long  fingers  worked  convulsively 
upon  her  stick,  and  she  strode  on  with  masculine 
rapidity.  *  *  *  * 

The  search  for  Isadore  was  continued  with 
untiring  assiduity  by  Dunalstein.  Ho  offered 
large  rewards,  and  had  bills  posted  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  lord  of  Hardwick  as- 
sisted him.  and  seemed  to  partake  largely  in  his 
sorrow  and  anxiety.  He  was  always  the  first  to 
advise  what  step  to  take  next,  and  his  sugges- 
tions were  ever  received  gratefully. 

Dunalstein  spent  many  hours  in  the  saddle, 
riding  in  different  directions  ;  but  Ilardwick  was 
not  to  be  outdone  ;  he  was  always  near  him. 
Days  passed  on,  and  the  castle  of  Dunalstein 
was  the  scene  of  consternation  and  grief  Dun- 
alstein grew  gloomy  and  thoughtful,  and  the  do- 
mestics shared  in  his  feelings.  Hardwick  dined 
there  daily,  and  like  the  others  was  silent  and 
dispirited.  As  time  went  on,  the  mystery  ap- 
peared to  grow  more  deep  and  impenetrable. 
Suspicion  rested  upon  several  individuals,  among 
whom  were  Joseph  Abershaw  and  Jack  Lynd. 
And  so  the  perplexing  subject  remained  in  doubt 
and  darkness. 

Attended  by  the  indulgent  reader  we  will  now 
return  to  Isadore. 

She  was  still  a  close  prisoner  at  the  castle. 
She  had  seen  no  one  but  Conly,  who  had  brought 
her  food  regularly,  and  remained  deaf  to  her 
tears  and  entreaties.  To  whose  agency  she 
owed  her  present  captivity  she  was  yet  in  igno- 
rance. It  is  true  that  she  had  her  suspicions  and 
conjectures  upon  the  subject ;  but  her  mind  was 
by  no  means  settled.     Sometimes  she  was  ready 


to  attiibute  it  all   fo  Joseph  Abershaw,  and  at 
others  to  the  lord  of  Ilardwick. 

And  thus  she  remained  in  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, suffering  all  the  horrors  which  such  a 
condition  is  calculated  to  inspire.  Books  had 
been  refused  her,  and  time  hung  heavily  upon 
her  hands.  The  reading  of  the  manuscript,  with 
a  portion  of  the  contents  of  which  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted,  had  not  yet  been  concluded. 
One  day,  feeling  unusually  weary  of  being  un- 
employed— for  lack  of  employment  often  wearies 
the  mind — Isadore  resolved  to  road  the  remain- 
der of  the  history  contained  in  the  dusty  pages. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  she  left  oft'  at  this 
place : 

"  I  must  try  to  escape.  I  will  search  the  room 
for  secret  springs  and  panels  ;  I  have  heard  there 
are  such  in  the  monastery." 

The  narrative  went  on  as  follows ; 
"  I  have  tried  to  find  some  means  of  escape  ; 
but  in  vain.  I  can  discover  no  secret  panels 
communicating  with  other  portions  of  the  abbey. 
But  I  will  not  yet  give  up  in  despair.  I  will 
make  increasing  efforts.  The  abbess  grows  daily 
more  severe.  Unfeeling  woman !  She  knows 
not  the  fervor  of  a  mother's  love.  *  *  * 
Sometimes  I  am  on  the  point  of  confessing  all 
to  her,  that  she  may  treat  me  less  rigorously. 
As  the  wife  of she  would  not  dare  to  exer- 
cise such  cruelty.  *  #  *  He  must  be  sick 
or  dead,  or  he  would  come  to  me.  Perhaps  some 
falsehood  has  been  whispered  into  his  ear;  per- 
haps they  have  told  him  that  I  am  dead  !  Yes, 
they  must  have  practised  some  terrible  decep- 
tion. How  can  I  exist !  Life  is  becoming  irk- 
some. I  sigh  for  rest — the  rest  of  the  grave. 
But  death  comes  not  when  we  seek  him.  He 
tarries  v/hen  most  desired.        *        #        * 

'■  Fortune  has  not  yet  quite  turned  her  back 
upon  me.  My  spirit  revives  a  little.  I  have 
found  a  panel  that  opens  with  a  spring.  Many 
thanks  to  my  patron  saint.  But  escape  is  by  no 
means  certain.  I  must  not  be  too  sanguine  ;  I 
must  be  prepared  for  disappointment.  Life  has 
many  changes." 

When  Isadore  had  reached  this  portion  of  the 
manuscript,  she  experienced  a  thrill  of  the  live- 
liest satisfaction. 

"  There  is  then  a  secret  panel !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Perhaps  it  may  be  my  good  fortune  to  find  it. 
I  will  commence  searching  for  it  immediately. 
Nothing  shall  discourage  me.  No  part  of  these 
oaken  walls  shall  escape  my  scrutiny." 

Isadore  arose  to  put  her  resolve  into  execution. 
Conly  had  visited  her  a  short  time  before,  and 
left  among  other  things  some  wine.  She  had 
taken  but  little  nourishment  for  the  last  few 
days,  and  to  keep  up  her  strength,  in  order  that 
she  might  carry  out  her  new  resolution,  she 
poured  out  a  portion  of  the  wine,  and  mingling 
it  with  water,  drank  it.  She  then  began  a  most 
careful  search  for  the  secret  panel. 

A  strange  sensation  crept  over  Isadore.  Her 
limbs  grew  heavy  and  inactive,  and  she  moved 
them  with  difficulty.  She  returned  to  her  seat, 
wondering  what  ailed  her.  The  singular  symp- 
toms increased.  An  indescribable  influence, 
hitherto  unfelt,  gradually  stole  upon  her.  While 
her  body  grew  pretematurally  torpid,  her  mind 
grew  unnaturally  active.  Horrible  phantasies 
began  to  whirl  through  her  brain,  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning. 

At  this  crisis  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  man 
wearing  a  mask  entered  the  room.  Isadore  at- 
tempted to  rise,  but  could  not.  She  would  have 
asked  the  name  and  purpose  of  the  intruder,  but 
her  tongue  was  paralyzed.  She  moved  slightly 
and  raised  her  hand,  which  fell  quickly  to  her 
side  again. 

The  man  closed  the  door  carefully.  With 
slow  and  measured  steps,  and  with  arms  folded 
upon  his  chest,  he  confronted  Isadore.  He  con- 
templated her  a  moment  in  silence ;  then  raising 
the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand,  he  shook  it 
menacingly  at  her  and  laughed  triumphantly. 

"Daughter  of  Dunalstein,"  lie  said,  at  length, 
with  an  emphasis  which  was  terrible  to  Isadore, 
"  do  you  know  and  feel  what  it  is  to  offend  Henry 
of  Hardwick  ■?  I  have  you  now  where  you  can- 
not treat  my  words  with  playful  scorn  and  in- 
sulting levity.  Well  may  your  proud  spirit 
quail  and  tremble.  In  your  wine  I  have  mingled 
a  subtle  drug ;  a  drug  which  has  the  power  to 
paralyze  all  your  physical  powers.  Its  influence 
is  already  upon  you.  Attempt  to  rise  in  your 
chair,  and  see  if  your  will  will  be  regarded.  You 
do  well  to  shudder.  Those  limbs  are  no  longer 
subservient  to  your  wishes.  Your  body  has  be- 
come the  immoveable  prison  of  your  spirit.  You 
cannot  withdraw  your  hand  ft-om  mine." 
[to  bb  continued.] 
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AN    ILLUSTRATED    CHAPTER    OF    VARIOUS    SPECIES    OF    DOGS. 


THE  BLOODHOUND. 

Upon  this  an<l  the  FuoocdiriG:  page  we  present 
an  interesting  group  of  tlie  canine  nice,  a  species 
of  animals  well  appreciated  by  mankind  in  every 
clime.  The  dog,  says  a  distinguished  writer,  is 
the  most  honest  of  God's  creature.s.  His  intelli- 
gence is  as  reinarkable  as  his  attachment  to  man. 
In  the  history  of  the  dog  we  meet  with  singular 
vicissitudes  of  grandeur  and  abasement.  Idol- 
ized by  some,  he  was  reputed  unclean  and  pro- 
scribed by  others,  according  as  an  absurd  preju- 
dice swayed  the  minds  of  ignorant  and  rude 
people.  Apart  from  the  singular  honors  which 
a  foolish  superstition  paid  him  in  some  places, 


the  conquest  was  most  com- 
plete, according  to  the  remark 
of  Cuvicr  ;  for,  although  many 
travellers  have  thought  they 
discovered,  in  some  countries, 
the  dog  in  a  savage  state,  we 
perceive  by  the  very  examples 
they  give,  that  this  condition 
was  by  no  means  proved  — 
The  Australian  Dingo,  for  in- 
stance, quoted  as  the  most  re- 
markable example  of  the  wild 
vaiiety,  has,  in  reality,  none  of 
the  characteristics  by  which  a 
ferocious  animal  is  recognized. 
The  inhabitants  of  Australiiido 
not  seem  to  have  much  trouble 
in  taming  him,  and  employing 
him  for  the  same  purposes  .-.s 
the  domestic  dog.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Indian  dhole, 
which  Mr.  Hodgson,  an  Eng- 
lish naturalist,  regards  as  the 
original  dog,  and  the  trunk 
from  which  the  different  varie- 
ties of  the  domestic  dog  are 
descended.  Notwithstanding 
h's  ferocity,  the  dhole  lives  in 
a  state  of  society ;  and  dogs  of 
this  species  are  seen  to  form 
bands  and  attack  the  wild  bull, 
the  panther,  the  tiger,  and  the 
These  nomadic  manners  are  aUo  common  to  the  dogs  of  Abvssinia  and 


THE  GllKiT    DANISH    DOG. 


THE    AIISrUAMAX    DINGO 


the  dog  shared,  in  general,  in  ancient  society, 
the  condition  of  the  slave.  Modern  nations  have 
restored  him  to  his  true  position ;  he  is  rather 
our  friend  than  our  servant. 

\t  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  epoch,  and  how 
the  dog  passed  under  the  dominion  of  man.  but 
we  may  conjecture,  from  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tion between  man  and  the  dog,  that  it  was  a 
natural  conquest;  and  that  the  dog,  by  his  in- 
stinct, was  as  imperiously  impelled  to  seek  the 
society  of  man,  as  the  latter  was,  by  his  wants, 
to  secure  so  intelligent  and  devoted  a  servant. 
We  are  authorized  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that 
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elephant.  These  nomadic  manners  are  aUo  common  to  the  dogs  of  Abvssinia  and  Nubia,  the 
aguara  of  South  America,  a  particular  species  of  St.  Domingo,  improperly  regarded  as  wild,  and 
the  New  Zealand  dog.  It  is  probable  that  these  dogs  have  been,  at  times  more  or  less  remote, 
abandoned  by  emigrants ;  and  that  the  .sole  necessity  of  providing  for  tlicir  subsistence  has  changed 
their  character  and  manners,  without  effacing,  completely,  their  tendencies  to  a  social  state.  This 
observation  is  confirmed  by  their  habit  of  congregating  in  packs,  and  particularly  by  the  slight  effort 
required  by  the  natives  to  reduce  them  from  a  nomadic  life  to  the  domestic  state.  It  is,  therefore, 
wrong  and  improper  to  term  dogs  of  this  variety  wild ;  according  to  our  views,  they  should  be 
considered  as  animals  accidentally  thrown  out  of  the  domestic  circle,  to  which  they  natuaally  incline. 
A  no  less  embarrassing  difficulty  is  to  determine,  among  so  many  varieties  and  different  species, 
the  primitive  type  of  the  race.  Linn.-cus,  resting  upon  apparent  analogies,  did  not  hesitate  to  refer 
the  domestic  dog  to  the  wolf  or  jackall.  We  might,  by  a  similar  process  of  reasoning,  say  that 
these  last  were  only  degenerated  dogs.    But  these  two  suppositions  are  equally  removed  from  the 

truth.  Cognate  families  of  an- 
imals, like  families  of  plants, 
must  have  properties  and  dis- 
tinctive traits  which  character- 
ize them,  and  by  which  they 
are  recognized.  Now,  between 
the  wolf  and  the  dog,  no  point 
~j  of  resemblance  as  to  character 

3^  ._  and  manners  can  be,  in  a  sin- 

^fejt  .^''-,  ^-^  gle   instance,  truly   indicated. 

Mr.  Buffon,  himself,  does  not 
seem  to  have  settled  the  diffi- 
culty any  more  satisfactorily, 
in  regarding,  without  any  posi- 
tive proof,  the  shepherd's  dog 
as  the  type  of  the  primitive 
race.  We  have  already  quoted 
the  opinion  of  an  English  nat- 
uralist, who  thinks  that  the 
origin.nl  source  of  the  domestic 
dog  is  found  in  the  forests  of 
India.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
possible  to  traci  out  the  pri- 
mordial type,  by  seeking  the 
species  which  unites  the  great- 
est number  of  general  char- 
acteristics ;  and  in  supposing 
that  this  method  would  lead  to 
a  positive  result,  there  would 
yet  remain  quite  as  formidable 
a  difficulty,  and  this  would  be, 
to  explain  the  causes  which  have  so  greatly  modified  the  principal  species,  and  produced  the  innu- 
merable varieties  we  behold.  Without  seeking  to  resolve  these  obscure  problems,  Cuvicr  has  sought 
only  to  class  the  individuals  according  to  the  degree  of  conformity  they  present  among  themselves. 
This,  the  most  natural  classification,  has  given  rise  to  three  principal  divisions,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  development  of  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  cerebral  cavity.  As  it  is  the  most  sim- 
ple, it  is  hence  the  view  generally  adopted  by  most  naturalists  who  have  investigated  the  subject. 
The  first  class  comprehends  the  species  which  approach  the  following  conformation  :  the  head 
more  or  less  elongated;  the  parietal  bones  tending  to  a  gradual  apjiroach.  rising  above  the  tempo- 
rals ;  the  condyles— the  part  on  which  the  lower  jaw  is  articulated  with  the  upper — on  the  same 
line  with  the  upper  molar  teeth.  The  type  of  this  class  is  the  greyhound,  and  offers  many  varieties. 
The  highly  esteemed  character  of  this  species,  consists  in  the  elongation  of  the  head,  the  extreme 
fineness  of  the  muzzle,  the  vivacity  of  the  eye,  the  length  of  the  neck,  which  is  [(roponionatc  to  that 
of  the  legs,  the  devclcpment  of  the  breast,  and  the  rounding  of  the  limits.     The  greyhound  is  very 

speedy  ;  he  hunts  by  sight  and 
not  by  scent,  and  is  the  only 

.--.  dog   used   in  coursing   hares.  ;  :  ^ 

:_ff;^f=-^.  He  has  been  beaten  by  horses, 

^"^°;,—  .  on  level  ground,  but  on  un- 

even ground  he  is  unsurpassed. 
The  Italian  greyhound  is  small 
but  e.xceedingly  beautiful;  a 
great  favorite  with  ladies,  and 
commands  a  high  price — say 
forty  or  fifty  dollars.  Ereder- 
ick  the  (Jrtat,  of  I'russia,  was 
passionately  attached  to  an  an- 
imal of  this  species,  and  during 
the  seven  years'  war  constantly 
carried  his  favorite  with  him. 
It  is  related  that  when  pursued 
by  a  party  of  Austrians,  he 
took  refuge,  with  his  dog,  un- 
der the  arch  of  a  bridge.  The 
slightest  noise  on  the  part  of 
the  animal  might  have  com- 
promised the  king's  safety,  and 
decided  the  fate  of  Prussia; 
but  he  seems  to  have  compre- 
hended the  critical  character 
of  the  moment,  and  ktpt  per- 
fectly mute.  At  his  death,  the 
king  Imd  him  buried  in  the 
garden  of  his  palace,  and  erect- 
ed a  monument  in  his  honor, 
with  an  inscription  designed  to 


perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  sagacious  and  ever 
f.iithful  friend. 

The  dogs  belonging  to  the  second  class  hare 
a  moderately  long  head  ;  the  parietal  bones  have 
a  tendency  to  diverge  from  each  other,  which 
gives  a  development  to  the  frontal  sinus,  and 
consequently  the  cerebral  cavity.  This  division 
comprises  the  most  intelligent  species,  and  those 
gifted  with  the  most  subtle  scent. 

The  great  Danish  dog  is  of  a  lofty  stature,  and 
full  of  strength  and  grace.  His  color  varies  from 
tawny  to  gray  or  white,  with  black  or  brown 
spots.     The  Danish  dog  is  not  addicted  to  the 
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sports  of  the  field.  He  is  prrrely  an  ornamental 
animal,  and  being  fond  of  horses,  is  the  carriage 
dotr  par  excellence. 

Hunting  dogs  belong  to  this  second  division 
of  the  canine  race.  The  dog  of  St.  Hubert  was 
formerly  much  esteemed  lor  the  chiis<>.  The 
same  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  talbot, 
from  which  springs  an  excellent  bloodhonnd,  a 
fine  specimen  of  which  is  given  in  this  article. 
A  very  excellent  specimen  may  also  be  seen  in 
Landseer's  picture,  entitled  ''Dignity  and  Impu- 
dence" The  characteristic  sign  of  his  puiity  i^i 
an  enormous   protuberance  on   the   summit  of 
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the  head.  The  English  hloodhound  is  Wa^k 
and  tan  colored,  like  the  Knglish  terrier — white 
hairs  are  considered  indicative  of  impure  Mood. 
Our  different  huntinc  dops  may  be  regarded  as 
distinct  varieties.  They  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  inequality  of  their  talents,  and  the  kind  of 
hun'ing  to  which  they  apply  themselves.  The 
most  rematkahlc  is  that  wliich  proceeds  from  a 
cross  of  the  tall)Ot  or  bloodhound  with  some 
more  active  species — the  harrier,  for  instance. 
This  race  is  admirably  adapted  for  stag  hunt- 
ing. Another  species,  which,  by  its  structure,  re- 
sembles a  miniature  of  ancient  St.  Hubert's  dog, 


THE    BEAGLE. 


much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  is  employed 
in  hunting  hares. 

The  beagle  i-i  one  of  the  oldest  kinds.  He  i-i 
small,  but  swift  and  persevering;  remarkable  for 
the  musical  melody  of  its  tone  and  its  keen  scent. 

Pointer  dotjs  arc  of  great  vari>'ty.  The  finest 
models  arcfiund  in  Spain.  Two  pointers,  be- 
longing to  Colonel  Thornton,  quietly  remained 
at  a  point  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  while  Gil 
pin  ])ainted  their  portraits.  One  of  this  breed 
sold  for  eight  hundred  dollars. 

The  setter  is  very  much  esteemed  as  a  sport- 
ing dog.     His  scent  is  very  keen,  and  he  is  nn 


THE    SETTER. 


indefatigable  hunter.  He  is 
hardy,  nimble,  handsome,  nnd 
possessed  of  much  sagacity. 

The  species  of  terriers  is  a 
curious  race.  They  are  full 
of  courage,  strength  and  ac- 
tivity. The  most  esteemed  va- 
rieties are  those  of  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  Scotland,  the  English, 
Unssian  and  Maltese  terrii'rs. 
The  South  American  terrier 
kills  serpents.  Thi^  prairie  ter- 
rier of  JVIexieo  is  the  smallest 
of  dogs. 

The  brach  and  the  Devon- 
shire dog  are  common  in  Eng- 
land, but  possess  no  distinctive 
qualities  which  require  a  spe- 
cial description. 

Among  the  many  varieties 
of  dogs    there   is  one  which, 
though  not  enumerated  here, 
possesses  qualities  so  useful  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  parts 
where  he  is  found,  and  so  well 
i'lustrates  the  law  of  compen- 
sation, which  holds  good   all 
over  the  world,  that  we  sub- 
join an  account  mainly  drawn 
f.-om  Captain  Parry's  Journal 
of  his  second  voyage   to   the 
Northwest  regions.     It  relates 
to  the  Es(iuimaux  dog.      To 
the    Esquimaux    Iitdians    the 
services  of  this  animal  are  in 
valuable.     He  assists  them  to 
hunt  the  bear,  the  reindeer,  and 
the  seal  ;  in  summer,  while  attending  his  master  in  the  chase,  he  carries  a  weight  of  thirty  pounds  ; 
in  winter  he  is  yoked  to  a  sledge,  and  conveys  his  master  over  the  trackless  snows.     Several  of  them 
drawing  together  will  convey  five  or  six  persons,  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  and 
will  travel  sixty  miles  in  a  dav.      In  winter  he  is  scantily  fed,  and  roughly  treated,  yet  his  fidelity 
remains  unshaken.      The  Esquimaux  dog  does  not  bark.      In  appearance,  he  comes  nearest  to  the 
shepherd's  dog  and  the  wolf  dog.     His  ears  are  short  and  erect,  and  his  bushv  tail  curves  elegantly 
over  his  back.     His  average  stature  is  one  foot  ten  inches,  and  the  length  of  his  body,  from  the  hack 
of  the  head  to  the  commencement  of  the  tail,  is  two  feet  three  inches.      His  coat  is  long  and  furry, 
and  is  sometimes   brindled,  sometimes  of  a  dingy  red,  sometimes  black  and  white,  and  sometimes 
almost  wholly  black.     The  manner  in  which  the  sledge  is  drawn  by  these  animals  is  thus  described 
by  Captain  Parry.     'When  drawing  a  sledge  the  dogs  have  a  simple  harness  of  deer  or  seal  skiu, 
going  round  the  neck  by  one  bight,  and  another  for  each  of  the  fore  legs,  with  a  single  thong  leading 
over  the  back,  and  attached  to  the  sledge  as  a  trace.     Though  they  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  hud- 
dled together  without  regard 
to  regularity,  there  is.  in  fact, 
some    considerable     attention 

■^  .        r.--.^.. paid    to    their     arrangement, 

^^=-=="=-'^-  _  particularly   in    the    selection 

;^2p;_  of  a  dog  with  a  very  peculiar 

j^giSi  spirit  and  sagacity,  who  is  al- 

"  lowed,  by  a  longer  trace,   to 

precede  the  rest  as  leader,  and 
to  whom,   in   turning   to    the 
right  or  left,  the  driver  usually 
addresses  himself    The  choice 
is  made  without  regard  to  age 
or  sex,  and  the  rest  of  the  dogs 
take  precedency  according  to 
their  training  or  sagacity,  the 
least  effective  being  put  near- 
est the  sledge.     The  leader  is 
usually  from  eighteen  to  twen- 
ty feet  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  sledge,  and   the  hindmost 
dog  about  half  the  distance  ;  so 
that  when   ten  or  twelve  arc 
running  together,  several  are 
nearly  abreast  of  each  other. 
The  driver  sits  quite  low,  on 
the   fore   part  of  the   sledge, 
with  his  feet  overhanging  the 
snow  on  one  side,  and  having 
in  his   hand  a  whip,  of  which 
the   handle  is  plaited  a  little 
way  down    to   stiffen   it,   and 
give  it  a  spring,  on  which  much  of  its  use  depends;  ard  that  which  composes  the  la^h  is  chewed  by 
the  women,  to  make  it  flexible  in  frosty  weather.     The  men  acquire,  from  their  -(outh,  considerable 
expertness  in  the  use  of  this  whip,  the  lash  of  which  is  left  to  trail  along  the  ground  by  the  side  of 
the  .sledge,  and  with  which  they  can  inflict  a  very  severe  blow  on  any  dog  at  pleasure.     Though  the 
dogs  are  kept  in  trainin,'  entirely  by  fear  of  the  whi|),  and,  indeed,  without  it,  would  soon  have  their 
own  way,  its  immediate  effect  is  aUays  detrimental  to  the  draught  of  the  sledge;  for  not  only  does 
the  individual   that  is  struck  draw  back,  and   slacken  his  trace,  but  generally  turns  upon  his  next 
neighbor,  and  this  pas^iiu;  on  to  the  next,  occasions  a  general  divergency,  accompanied  by  the  usual 
yelpins  and  showing  of  the  teeth.     The  dogs  then  come  together  again'by  degrees,  and  the  draught 
of  the  sledge  is  accelerated  ;    but  even  at  the  best  of  times,  hy  his  rude  mode  of  draught,  the  traces 
of  one  third  of  the  dogs  form  an  angle  of  thirty  sr  forty  degrees  on  each  siile  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  sledge  is  advmicing.     Another  great  inconvenience  attending  the  Es(|uimaux  method  of 
putting  the  dogs  tu,  besides  that  of  not  employing  their  strength  to  the  best  advantage,  is  the  con- 
st int  enlanslement  of  some  of 
the  traces,  by  the  dogs  repeat- 
-  --:  ^  cdly  doubling  under  from  side 

to  side  to  avoid  the  whip  ;  so 
that  after  running  a  few  miles 
the  traces  always  require  to  be 
taken  off  and  cleared.  In  di- 
recting the  sledge,  the  whip 
acts  no  very  essential  part,  the 
driver  for  this  purpose  using 
certain  words,  as  the  carters 
do  with  us,  to  make  the  dogs 
turn  more  to  the  right  or  lett. 
To  these  a  good  leader  attends 
with  admirable  precision,  es- 
pecially if  his  own  name  be  re- 
peated ;)t  the  same  time,  look- 
ing behind  over  his  shoulder 
with  great  earnestness,  as  if 
listening  to  the  directions  of 
the  driver.  On  a  beaten  track, 
or  even  where  a  sin^'Ie  loot 
or  sledge  mark  is  occa~ion:\lly 
discernible,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trouble  in  guiding 
the  dogs  ;  for  even  in  the  dark- 
est night,  and  in  the  heaviest 
snow-drift,  there  is  little  or  no 
diingerot'  their  losing  the  road, 
the    leader    keeping    his    llo?e 
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ii?ar  the  ground,  and  directing  the  rest  with  won- 
derful saga-ity.  VVliere.  however,  there  is  no 
beaten  track,  the  best  driver  amonir  them  makes 
a  terrible  circuitous  course,  as  all  the  Esquimaux 
roads  plainly  show;  these  generally  occupying 
an  extent  of  six  miles,  when,  with  a  horse  and 
sledge  the  journey  would  scarcely  have  amount- 
ed to  five.  On  rough  ground,  as  among  hum- 
mocks of  ice,  the  shdge  would  be  frequently 
overturned,  or  altogether  stO])pcd,  if  the  driver 
did  not  repeatedly  get  off,  and  by  lifting  or  draw- 
ing it  on  one  side,  steer  clear  of  those  accidents. 
At  all  times,  indeed,  except  on- a  smooth  and 


THE     HUNTING     H0I:N1>. 


well  made  road  he  is  pretty  constantly  employed 
thus  with  his  feet  which  renders  the  driving  of 
one  of  these  vehi<'les  by  no  means  a  pleasant  or 
easy  task.  When  the  driver  wishes  to  stop  the 
sledge,  he  calls  out,  '  Wo.  woa,'  exactly  as  our 
carters  do.  hut  the  attention  paid  to  this  com- 
mand depends  altogether  on  his  ability  to  enforce 
it.  Six  or  seven  dogs  will  draw  from  eight  to 
ten  hundred  weight,  at  tVie  rate  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  an  lioui-,  for  several  hours  together;  and 
will  easily,  even  under  these  circumstances,  jier- 
form  a  journey  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day  over 
the  snow  and  ice." 


I'HK    TEUKIEB. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  BL\CR  EYE  AND  THE  BLUE. 


BY  SIDNEY  E.  CHORCH. 

There 's  a  charming  little  beauty  lives  o'er  in  yonder  dell, 
In  a  charming  little  cottage,  and  I  know  the  cottage  well ; 
TVith  !i  little  fence  iirouud  it.  and  a  little  gate  betore. 
And  a  bunch  of  frn grant  roses  climbing  o'er  the  little  door. 
There's  a  light  within  this  cottage  throughout  every  sum- 
mer day, 
And  you  'd  look  upon  this  cheering  light  if  you  should 

pi^ss  that  way ; 
I  '11  tell  you  of  thi.s  beauteous  light  and  tell  you  very  true, 
T  is  but  a  light,  a  pietty  light,  from  two  merry  eyes  of  blue. 

There 's  a  stately  mansion  stands  .above  this  cottage  in  the 
dell, 

Chaining  the  eye  to  gaze  upon  and  mirk  its  grandeur  well ; 

Around  it  is  a  spacious  park,  with  its  caipeting  of  green, 

And  just  before  this  lordly  house  a  sparkUug  fount  is  seen. 

There 's  a  light  within  i/iis  mansion,  too,  on  every  sum- 
mer day. 

And  you  "d  wonder  at  this  dazzling  light  if  you  should 
pass  that  way  ; 

I  '11  tell  you  of  this  I)rilliant  light  that  you  m.-iy  not  forget, 

'T  is  the  light  that  shines  upon  you  from  two  briUiant  eyes 
of  jet. 

Choose,  if  you  can,  between  the  tw»,  and  tell  mc  of  your 

choice, 
The  one  will  rule  you  with  her  love,  the  other  with  her 

voice ; 
The  one  will  chain  you  to  her  side  with  many  a  winning 

smile. 
The  other  you  will  seek  yourself,  yet  fearing  all  the  while. 
The  blue-eyed  girl  will  charm  you  through  many  a  weary 

hour, 
The  black-eyed  lady  spell  you,  half  unconscious  of  her 

power ; 
And  now  I  think  you  cannot  tell  which  is  most  dear  to  you. 
The  lady  with  the  Ijlack  eye,  or  the  little  girl  with  blue. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PLOT  BETRAYED. 

BT  MRS.  rAROLlNE  ORNE. 

Twilight  was  approaching,  and  three  sis- 
ters, Lucy,  Alice  and  Sophia  Newman,  were 
sitting  together  within  the  parlor.  They  were 
silent,  and  appeared  sad  and  thoughtful.  At 
last  Sophia,  whose  sanguine  temperament  caus- 
ed her  to  be  more  restless  and  uneasy  than  the 
others,  said  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  evinced 
considerable  petulance  and  some  asperity ; 

"  I  know  I  sha'nt  like  her,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
try." 

"  It  is  wrong  for  you  to  speak  so,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Well,  there  was  no  need  of  our  having  a 
step-mother.  You  have  shown  yourself  fully 
competent  to  preside  over  the  household  affairs, 
and  you  know  that  I  am  always  willing  to  take 
your  advice,  the  same  as  if  you  were  my  mother- 
As  for  Alice,  she  is  so  good  and  so  sweet-tem- 
pered, and  can  discriminate  so  clearly  between 
right  and  wrong,  that  she  needs  no  advice." 

"  What  you  say  is  all  true,"  replied  Lucy, 
"  but  we  have  no  right  to  call  in  question  the 
discretion  or  expediency  of  a  measure,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  promote  our  father's  happiness. 
Besides,  in  a  few  years,  we  may  each  of  us  form 
new  ties,  which  will  draw  us  away  from  the  old 
roof-tree,  and  then  his  home  would  be  desolate, 
were  there  no  one  to  supply  our  mother's  place." 

"  It  would  be  time  enough  then  to  supply  it,  I 
should  think,"  said  Sophia  ;  "  but,  at  present, 
there  is  no  probability  of  either  of  us  forming 
new  tics,  except  Alice." 

The  delicate  rose-tint  deepened  on  the  cheeks 
of  Alice  at  this  allusion  of  Sophia's,  for  she  had 
for  more  than  a  year  been  betrothed  to  a  young 
lawyer  by  the  name  of  Edgar  Etherington.  He 
was  a  frank,  generous,  njoblemindcd  young  man, 
but  being  destitute  of  property  would  be  obliged 
to  depend  on  himself,  and  by  his  own  exertions 
carve  his  way  to  fortune.  The  engagement  be- 
tween him  and  Alice  had  taken  place  previously 
to  Mrs.  Newman's  decease,  and  her  sanction  had 
been  added  to  her  husband's. 

Lucy,  who  sat  near  the  window,  now  saw 
some  vehicle  approaching,  which,  though  shroud- 
ed in  the  gloom  of  twilight,  she  soon  found  was 
her  father's  carriage.  Lights  were  ordered,  and 
Lucy  said  to  her  younger  sister,  Sophia: 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  throw  away  all  those 
prejudices,  which  you  have  been  so  assiduously 
nursing  against  our  new  mother,  and  unite  with 
me  and  Alice  in  receiving  her  with  the  respect 
and  consideration  due  to  our  father's  wife." 

"  Yes,"  said  Alice,  "  it  is  her  right,  and,  here- 
after, let  us  judge  her  by  what  she  does,  and  not 
imagine,  because  she  belongs  to  that  much  abus- 
ed class  of  women  called  step-mothers,  that  she 
must  necessarily  be  unamiablc." 
1    "  1  cannot  call  her  mother,"  said  Sophia. 


"  Not  if  Alice  and  I  do  V 

'■  I  will  try  to,  if  it  will  please  you." 

By  this  time,  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and 
Mr.  Newman  assisted  a  tall,  stately-looking  lady 
to  alight.  ^  Sophia  looked  at  her  from  the  win- 
dow, while  Lucy  and  Alice  went  to  the  door  to 
welcome  her. 

Their  father  having  presented  them  to  her,  she 
received  their  greetings  with  a  formality  which 
they  felt  to  be  extremely  chilling.  She  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  those  precise  persons  who  wish  to 
have  the  social  and  domestic  system  go  on  as  if 
moved  by  some  hidden  machinery.  It  would 
have  been  well,  if  in  regard  to  affairs  of  graver 
import,  she  had  been  equally  exact.  To  Mr. 
Newman's  first  wife,  who  was  amiable,  impul- 
sive, and  beautiful  as  a  poet's  dream,  she  formed 
the  most  decided  contrast,  both  in  personal  ap- 
pearance and  character.  Some  thought  that 
the  first  Mrs.  Newman  should  liave  made  her 
children  stand  in  awe  of  her.  These  had  not 
been  admitted  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  their 
homes,  or  they  would  have  seen  that  her  slight- 
est wish  was  held  as  sacred. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  what  influ- 
enced Mr.  Newman  in  the  choice  of  his  second 
wife,  unless  it  was  because  he  thought  his  daugh- 
ters might  profit  by  the  example  of  a  lady  so 
staid  and  dignified.  It  certainly  did  not  seem 
as  if  he,  in  the  least,  consulted  his  taste.  Though 
he  v/as  too  self  reliant,  and  had  too  much  faith 
in  himself  to  readily  yield  to  surrounding  influ- 
ences, it  was  plain  that,  on  the  present  occasion, 
he  felt  ill  at  ease.  His  stately  bride  diffused 
around  her  an  atmosjihere  so  cold  and  icy,  that 
he  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  in  his  own 
home.  But,  by  the  aid  of  a  resolute  will,  he 
controlled  his  feelings,  and  consoled  himself  by 
the  thought  that  when  he  was  absent,  engaged 
in  the  business  which  absorbed  nearly  all  his 
time,  there  would  be  one  at  home  whom  his 
daughters  could  safely  look  to  for  guidance  and 
counsel. 

Edgar  Etherington.  a  short  time  before  he  be- 
came engaged  to  Alice,  had  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  a  thriving  village, 
about  six  miles  distant  from  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Newman.  For  the  first  six  months  he  was 
unable  to  meet  his  necessary  ex])enses,  but  since 
that  time  his  Intsiness  had  been  slowly  but  sure- 
ly increasing.  There  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  his  talents,  industry,  and,  above  all,  his  strict 
integrity,  would,  in  a  few  years,  enable  him  to 
command  a  lucrative  ])ractice.  One  evening, 
about  a  week  after  Mrs.  Newman  had  been  in- 
stalled in  her  new  home,  young  Etherington  en- 
tered the  parlor,  where  the  family  were  assem- 
bled, with  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  one  who 
was  accustomed  to  meet  a  cordial  reception. 
Mr.  Newman,  who  welcomed  him  with  his  warm- 
est smiles,  and  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  pre- 
sented him  to  his  new  wife,  as  one  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two.  they  might  hope  to  have 
for  a  son-in-law.  The  lady  gave  him  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  and  a  glance  of  her  cold,  hard  eyes, 
which  showed  him,  at  once,  that  to  her,  he  was  an 
unwelcome  guest.  Yet  she  was  far  from  inspir- 
ing him  with  the  awe  she  had  intended.  There 
was  something  in  her  stiff,  unbending  manners, 
which  to  Etherington  appeared  inflnitely  ludic- 
rous, that  would  have  afforded  him  much  secret 
amusement,  had  it  not  been  for  the  thought  that 
Alice  and  her  sisters  would  be  rendered  uncom- 
fortable, and  sometimes  even  miserable,  by  the 
ungenial  influences  which  she  must  necessarily 
spread  around  her.  But  it  was  lieyond  her  pow- 
er to  put  out  the  sunlight  of  the  young  people's 
hearts  on  the  present  occasion.  It  gushed  forth 
and  sparkled  in  spite  of  the  gloom  caused  by 
her  presence.  Mr.  Newman,  too,  who  remained 
an  hour  or  two  at  homo  after  dinner,  enjoyed 
himself  wonderfully. 

•'  And  so  Alice  is  really  engaged  to  that  ob- 
scure young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Newman  to  her 
husband,  the  first  time  they  were  by  themselves. 

'•  She  is  certainly  engaged  to  Kdgar  Ethering- 
ton, and  a  capital  match  it  will  bo,  according  to 
my  mind." 

'■I  think  differently." 

"  Why  so '!  Ho  has  talent,  energy  and  perse- 
verance, and  his  moral  character  is  irreproach- 
able.' 

"  With  all  his  talent,  energy  and  perseverance, 
I  cannot  find  that  ho  has  accumulated  property, 
and  they  will  soon  be  made  sensil)Io,  if  they 
marry,  that  they  are  not  quite  ethereal  enougli 
to  live  on  air.  I  wonder  that  you  should  coun- 
tenance them  in  tlieir  folly." 

'•  Alice  will  have  enough  to  make  them  com- 
fortable, till  he  can  get  well  established  in  busi- 
ness." 


Blrs.  Newman  made  no  reply,  but  tightly  com- 
pressing her  thin  lips,  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
pursue  the  subject.  In  her  own  mind,  she  felt 
determined  to  break  up  the  match,  but  on  the 
whole,  thought  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  se- 
cretly, without  striving  to  gain  her  husband's  co- 
operation, as  she  had  at  first  intended.  She  was 
urged  to  this  by  a  powerful  motive.  She  had  a 
son  by  a  former  marriage,  who  had  seen  Abce 
and  professed  to  be  passionately  in  love  with 
her.  He  would  have  her,  he  said,  or  exile  him- 
self from  his  native  country  forever.  He  was 
the  only  being  for  whom  his  mother  ever  felt  a 
spark  of  genuine  affection,  and  she  promised 
him  that  she  would  move  heaven  and  earth,  but 
that  his  wish  should  be  gratified.  Thus,  while 
she  by  her  iron  will  controlled  others,  he  with 
an  obstinacy  still  more  unbending,  controlled 
her. 

The  young  man's  name  was  Jonas  Lowerby, 
and  Alice  had  seen  him  at  chorch,  though  with- 
out knowing  him  to  bo  her  step-mother's  son. 
He  had,  at  first,  prompted  by  a  sullen,  unamiable 
disposition,  declined  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Newman  and  his  daughters,  though  when  he 
saw  Alice,  he  was  eager  to  become  acquainted 
with  them. 

Though,  by  many,  Lowerby  was  thought 
handsome,  Alice,  partly  perhaps  by  finding  how 
pertinaciously  he  stared  at  her,  thought,  the  day 
she  saw  him  at  church,  that  he  had  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  looking  faces  she  ever  saw ; 
and  when,  the  next  evening  after  Edgar  Ether- 
ington's  visit  he  called  and  was  made  known  to 
the  family  as  Mrs.  Newman's  son,  the  incipient 
feeling  of  dislike  she  had  previously  entertained 
for  him,  rose  to  absolute  aversion 

Lucy  and  Sophia  regarded  him  with  senti- 
ments scarcely  more  favorable,  but  Mr.  NewmaH, 
less  clear-sighted  to  defects  of  which  his  daugh- 
ters seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  perception,  was 
very  well  pleased  with  him.  Though  neither 
grasping  nor  avaricious,  when  he  was  told  by 
his  wife  that  her  son  would,  at  no  distant  period, 
inherit  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  he  could  not 
help  secretly  hoping  that  he  would  bo  pleased 
either  with  Lucy  or  Sophia.  As  for  Alice,  he 
considered  her  as  good  as  already  married. 

As  Edgar  Etherington  did  not  like  to  be  ab- 
sent from  his  office  much,  the  agreement  between 
him  and  Alice  was,  that  he  should  visit  her  only 
once  in  two  weeks.  To  make  amends  for  this 
long  absence,  several  letters  passed  between 
them  during  the  time.  After  Edgar's  last  visit, 
Alice,  as  usual,  in  a  day  or  two,  received  a  letter 
from  him.  At  the  moment  she  finished  reading 
it,  she  was  called  below,  and  without  refolding 
it,  she  placed  it  on  her  dressing-table.  The  next 
time  the  boy  employed  by  Mr.  Newman  to  bring 
the  letters  and  newspapers  for  him  and  his  fam- 
ily from  the  post-office,  which  was  two  miles  dis- 
tant, came,  Mrs.  Newman  met  him  at  the  outer 
door.  Having  made  herself  sure  that  there  was 
no  one  within  hearing,  she  said  : 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Etherington,  the  young 
lawyer '(" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  And  do  you  know  how  to  distinguish  the 
hand-writing  of  one  person  fiom  another'?" 

"  I  guess  I  do,"  answered  the  boy,  his  natural 
self-importance  being  visibly  augmented  by  the 
confidential  manner  which  the  wife  of  the 
wealthy  Mr.  Newman  thought  projier  to  assume 
towards  him. 

"  Well,  all  I  want  of  you  is,"  said  she,  speak- 
ing somewhat  sternly,  in  order  to  impress  him 
with  a  suitable  degree  of  awe,  "  to  be  sure  and 
give  me  the  letters  sent  to  Miss  Alice  by  this 
Mr.  Etherington." 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  that,"  ho  replied ;  "  Mr. 
Newman  pays  me  well  for  bringing  the  stuff 
from  the  post-office,  and  I  shall  lose  the  job  if 
Miss  Alice  don't  get  her  letters." 

"  I  will  give  you  a  ninepence  for  every  one 
you'll  bring  mo." 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"  It  wont  do,"  he  said.  "  There's  a  bright 
light  in  her  blue  eyes  when  I  hand  her  a  letter 
fiom  Lawyer  Etherington,  which  is  worth  a 
great  deal  more  to  mc  than  the  glitter  of  a  nine- 
pence." 

"  I  will  give  you  twice  as  much." 

"  I  sha'n't  do  it." 

"  What  say  you  to  four  times  the  sum — three 
shillings  for  every  let'cr?  Look  at  me  in  the 
face,  and  see  if  you  dare  say  no." 

He  did  look  her  in  the  face,  and  then  said 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  "  I'll  do  it."  There  was 
something  in  her  eye  which  overawed  him, 
which  seemed  to  take  from  him  the  power  of 
answering  her  in  the  negative. 


"  What's  your  name  V  said  she,  "  yon  have 
not  told  me  that  yet." 

"  Richard  Mills,  but  folks  almost  always  call 
me  Dick  Mills." 

She  now,  after  designating  a  safe  place  to  de- 
posit the  suppressed  letters,  hurried  him  away. 
Mrs.  Newman  must  have  had  little  self-respect, 
for  she  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  lowered  in  her 
own  estimation  at  what  she  had  done. 

Alice  did  not  expect  a  letter  from  Etherington 
this  time,  but  two  days  later,  when  the  boy 
brought  the  usual  complement  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  together  with  several  letters, 
among  which  were  none  for  her,  she  was  deeply 
disappointed. 

"  Etherington  must  be  sick,"  was  her  first 
thought,  and  then,  with  that  hopeful  spirit  natu- 
ral to  youth,  she  persuaded  herself  into  the  be- 
lief that  some  nnexpected  and  pressing  business 
had  prevented  him  from  writing  at  the  time 
proposed. 

As  day  after  day  went  by  without  bringing  a 
single  lino  from  Etherington,  Alice  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed  with  regard  to  his  health,  and 
at  last  wrote  to  him  ;  for  never  having  for  a  mo- 
ment suspected  him  of  inconstancy,  she  felt  sure 
that  he  had  not  voluntarily  refrained  from  writ- 
ing. She  entreated  him  if  he  was  ill  and  unable 
to  write  himself,  to  authorize  some  friend  to 
make  known  to  her  his  situation  by  return  of 
mail. 

The  following  day  she  was  too  much  excited 
to  engage  in  her  usual  avocations,  and  long  be- 
fore the  hour  when  Richard  Mills  might  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  arrive,  she  stationed  herself 
at  her  chamber  window  to  watch  his  coming. 
When,  at  last,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  him 
through  the  trees  which  shaded  the  roadside,  she 
quickly  ran  down  stairs,  and  opening  the  outer 
door,  was  going  forth  to  meet  him,  when  a  hand 
was  laid  heavily  upon  her  arm,  and  her  step- 
mother, in  the  cold,  stern  accents  peculiar  to 
her,  said : 

"  Alice  Newman,  have  you  no  sense  of  pro- 
priety V' 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  replied  Alice,  "  that  there 
was  anything  improper  in  what  I  was  going  to 
do.  I  was  impatient  to  know  if  there  was  a  let- 
ter for  me,  and  I  also  wished  to  ask  the  boy  a 
few  questions." 

"  Very  much  as  a  giddy  child  would  have 
done  You  should  be  ashamed  to  be  so  devoid 
of  all  self  control.  Go  to  your  room,  and  if 
there  is  a  letter  for  you  it  shall  be  sent  you." 

Alice  did  not  obey,  for  Richard  Mills  was  al- 
ready at  the  door.  She  held  out  her  hand.  He 
knew  what  she  wanted  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  said  she,  '■  that  there  has 
been  no  letter  for  me  these  last  ten  days  ?"' 

The  boy  looked  confused  and  embarrassed, 
but  the  gleam  which  he  caught  from  the  eve  of 
Mrs.  Newman,  bright  and  fiery  as  the  spark 
struck  from  the  hard  flint,  had  power  to  over- 
come, for  the  time,  the  sense  of  shame  and  guilt 
by  which  he  was  assailed  at  the  sight  of  Alice, 
in  having  submitted  to  be  bribed. 

"  You  may  go  now,"  said  Mrs.  Newman,  tak 
ing  the  package  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
post-office.  Without  venturing  to  look  towards 
Alice,  he  turned  from  the  door  with  nervous  pre- 
cipitation, as  if  he  had  a  kind  of  vague  fear 
that  the  baleful  influence  which  Mrs.  Newman 
had  already  exerted  over  him,  was  deepening  its 
hateful  spells  every  moment  he  remained  in  her 
presence. 

Alice  found  Lucy  in  her  room  when  she  re- 
turned.    "  No  letter,"  said  Alice,  despondingly. 

"  Never  mind,  dear  sister,"  said  Lucy.  "  You 
may  depend  that  all  will  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for.  I  have  studied  Edgar's  character 
carefully,  and  know  that  we  may  trust  him,  as 
we  would  our  own  father.  He  is  truthful,  gen- 
erous and  open-hearted,  and  the  intellectual  pow 
er  written  on  his  massive  forehead  is  exactly  of 
the  right  kind." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  speaking  so  kindly  of 
him,  for  I  know  he  deserves  it." 

"  In  three  days  from  now  will  be  the  time  for 
his  customary  visit,  when  we  shall,  without 
doubt,  find  what  a  number  of  new  clients  he  has 
gained — so  many  that  it  has  been  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  wiite  a  single  lino  to  his  fair 
fiancee." 

Alice,  who  was  sitting  at  a  window,  at  this 
moment  exclaimed  : 

"If  theie  isn't  that  hateful  Lowerby  coming, 
and  bis  mother  will  insist  on  my  going  down. 
This  is  the  fourth  time  he  has  called  since  Edgar 
was  here.    I  wish  he  knew  how  I  loathe  him." 

'And  I,"  said  Lucy,  "  wish  that  he  knew  how 
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heartily  Sophia  and  I  participate  in  the  same 

feeling" 

As  Alice  had  foretold,  her  step-mother  iiisi-it- 
ed  on  her  going  down.  She  did  not  comply 
with  a  very  good  grace ;  but  she  had  already 
learned,  unless  she  yielded  implicit  obedience  to 
her  commands — for  she  seldom  condescended  to 
request  a  thing  she  desired  to  have  done — she 
was  sure,  in  some  way,  to  be  rendered  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. 

Lowerby  had,  during  his  previous  calls,  paid 
Alice  many  high  flown  compliments,  which  his 
self-complacency,  joined  with  his  natural  obtuse- 
ness,  prevented  him  from  perceiving  were  re- 
ceived with  illy-repressed  scorn.  Lucy  and  So- 
phia, not  having  been  invited  into  the  parlor,  did 
not  presume  to  make  their  appearance,  and  Mrs. 
Newman,  recollecting  that  some  domestic  duty 
required  her  attention,  soon  left  her  son  and 
Alice  by  themselves.  The  awe  with  which  her 
step  mother  inspired  her  overpowered  the  strong 
desire  to  follow  her  example.  For  the  time,  her 
volition  seemed  to  be  destroyed,  or  more  prop- 
erly sjieaking,  suspended.  Lowerby,  after  the 
exit  of  his  mother,  rose  and  took  several  turns 
across  the  room,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  admire  himself  in  the  glass.  He  was  perfect- 
ly satisfied  with  his  appearance,  and  felt  i)er- 
suaded  that  to  Alice  he  must  appear  irresistible. 
He  hardly  entertained  a  doubt  but  that  she 
would  eagerly  catch  at  the  slightest  hint  rela- 
tive to  the  admiration  with  which  she  had  in- 
spired him  ;  yet,  as  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to 
compose  what  he  considered  a  most  elegant  and 
romantic  declaration  of  his  passion,  he  ap- 
proached her,  and  sinking  down  on  one  knee, 
and  seizing  her  unwilling  hand,  he  commenced  '■ 

"Angelic  goddei-s,  with  sentiments  of  supernal 
admiration  swelling  my  throbbing  bosom — " 
when  hii  speech  was  cut  short  by  the  abrupt 
entrance  of  a  third  person. 

Alice  rose  with  a  prccipita'ion  which,  causing 
her  kneeling  lover  to  lose  his  equilibrium,  pros- 
trated him  on  the  carpet  in  no  very  graceful  at- 
titude, and  with  the  exclamation,  "  O,  how  glad 
I  am  that  you  have  eome  !"  was  received  into 
the  open  arms  of  Edgar  Etherington. 

'■  All  will  be  well,"  said  he.  "  A  plot  has 
been  weaving,  but  I  have  found  the  clue,  and 
have  already  unravelled  it.  Is  not  that  fellow's 
name  Lowerby,  who  is  picking  himself  up  from 
the  carpet  ■?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  Alice. 

Etherington  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket, 
and  approaching  Lowerby  and  holding  it  before 
him  so  that  he  might  see  the  superscription,  de- 
manded of  him  if  it  was  his  handwriting.  Low- 
erby hesitated,  stammered,  and  turned  pale,  and 
then  in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate,  said  it  was 
not. 

"  It  is  useless  for  you  to  deny  it,"  said  Ether- 
ington. "  I  have  proof  irrefragable  that  it  is 
your  writing." 

"I  never  should  have  thought  of  writing  it,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  my  mother,"  said  the  cow- 
ardly young  man. 

"  You  have  no  need  to  tremble  like  a  wbipt 
hound,"  said  Etherington,  "  for  I  shall  not 
trouble  myself  to  take  any  further  notice  of  you." 

The  letter  in  question,  which  Etherington 
handed  to  Alice  to  read,  was  without  signature, 
and  ran  thus : 

"I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the  lady  who 
received  the  three  letters  accompanying  this, 
having  no  wish  to  continue  the  correspondence, 
thinks  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  them  is  to 
return  them  to  the  writer.  Your  accustomed 
visits  to  Mr.  Newman's  will,  of  course,  be  dis- 
pensed with.  From  a  friend  and  well-wisher  of 
Miss  Alice  Newman." 

Before  Alice  had  finished  reading  it,  Lowerby 
found  opportunity  to  slip  from  the  room. 

"  I  have  not,"  said  Alice,  returning  tlie  letter 
to  Etherington,  "  received  a  single  line  from  you 
since  you  were  here  ;  yet,  according  to  this,  it 
seems  you  have  written  to  mc  three  times,  and 
that  the  letters  have  been  returned  to  you." 

"  They  have." 

"But  how  came  you  to  suspect  that  Lowerby 
wrote  the  letter  I  have  just  been  reading  V 

"  I  knew  the  writing  at  once — it  having  so 
happened  that  only  a  few  hours  before  I  received 
it,  a  note  which  he  had  given  his  tailor  was 
placed  in  my  hands  for  collection." 

"  And  it  was  he  who  intercepted  the  letters 
you  sent  me  ?" 

"No,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  You 
shall  hear  how  it  came  about.  Yesterday,  while 
engaged  with  a  client,  Richard  Mills  entered  my 
office,  and  handing  me  a  small  paaket,  immedi- 


ately withdrew.  A  few  minutes  afterward,  how- 
ever, I  saw  that  he  was  loitering  in  front  of  the 
ollice,  and  that  occasionally  he  would  glance  in 
at  the  window,  as  if  impatient  for  the  departure 
of  the  person  with  me.  It  was  half  an  hour  be- 
fore he  went,  and  the  moment  he  was  gone, 
young  Mills,  as  I  expected  he  would,  again  en- 
tered. His  face  was  flushed,  and  he  appeared 
much  excited. 

" '  I  have  been  a  bad  boy,'  said  he,  '  but  if  she 
would  give  me  a  thousand  of  these,  she  would 
never  get  me  to  do  it  again.'  As  he  .spoke,  he 
dashed  three  half-dollars  upon  the  table. 

"  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  V  said  I ,  '  has 
anybody  been  bribing  you  V 

"  '  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  but  it  is  the  last  time  that 
she,  or  any  one  else  will  do  it.' 

"  By  this  time  I  had  broken  the  seals  of  the 
packet  and  found  what  it  contained. 

"  '  Tliere,'  said  he,  '  she  gave  me  half  a  dollar 
for  hiding  each  of  the  letters  you  have  in  your 
hand  under  a  flat  rock  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
orchard,  instead  of  giving  them  to  Miss  Alice.' 

'•'Who  iisheV  I  asked. 

"'Why  that  prim-looking  woman  that  Mr. 
Newman  brought  home  with  him  a  few  weeks 
ago.' 

"  '  O,  you  mean  Mrs.  Newman,'  I  said. 

" '  Yes,  but  I'll  never  call  her  Mrs.  Newman, 
as  long  as  I  live.  I  didn't  want  to  hide  the  let- 
ters, and  I  didn't  want  the  money  ;  but  some- 
how, she  made  mc  so  afraid  of  her,  that  I  trem- 
bled just  like  a  leaf,  and  I  didn't  dare  to  tell  her 
I  wouldn't.' 

"  He  persisted  in  leaving  the  three  half  dollars 
he  had  thrown  on  the  table,  and  said  that  he 
would  rather  starve  than  make  use  of  them.  So 
I  enclosed  them  in  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  I 
had  previously  written — 'The  three  half  dollars 
you  gave  Kichard  Mills,' and  directing  it  to  Mrs. 
Newman,  confided  it  to  the  care  of  a  messenger 
who  has  ere  this  placed  it  in  her  hands.  As  for 
Richard  Mills,  I  rewarded  him  so  liberally  that  I 
think  he  will  not  regret  the  three  half  dollars, 
nor  the  additional  half  which  was  to  be  his  re- 
ward for  bringing  me  the  letters  I  sent  you." 

In  about  two  hours,  Mr.  Newman  came  home 
to  dinner.  When  they  all  met  at  the  table,  the 
bold,bra/,en  eye  of  Mrs.  Newman  did  not  droop 
beneath  the  severe  and  contemptuous  glance  of 
Etherington  ;  yet  the  sudden  and  unlooked-for 
contravention  of  what  she  deemed  her  well- 
woven  plot,  affected  even  her  iron  nerves  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
those  who  knew  what  cause  she  had  for  discom- 
fiture. She  was  sensible  of  this,  and  felt  angry 
with  herself  for  her  want  of  self-control.  She 
was  not  aware  that  fever  was  lurking  in  her 
veins,  which  caused  the  mental  more  readily  to 
succumb  to  the  physical. 

The  last  of  the  three  letters,  which  Richard 
Mills  in  obedience  to  her  directions  hid  under 
the  rock  in  the  orchard,  had  been  placed  there  a 
cold,  cloudy  day,  which  towards  night  came  on 
to  be  rainy.  In  the  deep  gloom  of  twilight,  so 
that  she  might  run  no  risk  of  being  seen,  she 
slowly  made  her  way  to  the  spot  through  the 
rank,  tangled  grass ;  and  when,  with  draggled 
garments,  and  thin,  saturated  slippers — for  in  her 
haste  she  forgot  to  put  on  her  overshoes — she 
regained  her  own  chamber,  she  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of,  at  once,  reading  the  mis- 
sive so  dishonorably  obtained.  By  the  time  she 
had  finished  it,  she  was  thoroughly  chilled.  She 
hastened  to  exchange  her  wet  clothing,  and 
trusted  to  a  firm  constitution  to  escape  with  im- 
punity. And  she  might,  comparatively  so,  had 
it  not  been  for  her  mental  disquietude. 

Lucy,  whose  benevolence  of  feeling  no  un- 
kindness  could  subdue,  observing  that  she  suffer- 
ed the  food  before  her  to  remain  untasted,  ven- 
tured to  inquire  in  a  low  voice,  if  she  were  un- 
well. As  the  inquiry  was  answered  only  by  a 
frown,  Lucy  did  not  repeat  it. 

The  moment  dinner  was  over,  Mrs.  Newman 
went  to  her  own  room.  Lucy  observed  that  her 
face  was  much  flushed,  and  that  there  was  a 
wild,  burning  light  in  her  usually  cold,  dull 
eyes.  There  was  also  something  quick  and  ner- 
vous in  her  movements,  altogether  at  variance 
with  her  naturally  stifle,  unbending  demeanor. 

At  the  risk  of  being  angrily  repulsed,  Lucy, 
in  a  few  minutes,  followed  her.  She  found  that 
she  had  thrown  herself  across  the  bed.  The 
color  which  had  suffused  her  cheeks  had  deep- 
ened to  purple,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  the 
lurid  fires  of  insanity.  A  physician  was  imme- 
diately summoned,  who  pronounced  her  disease 
to  be  a  brain  fever. 

Lutif,  Alice  and  Sophia,  when  they  beheld  her 


sufferings,  forgot  how  she  had  sought  to  cru>h 
them  beneath  the  hard  heel  of  domestic  tyranny, 
and  attended  her  with  the  most  assiduous  and 
untiring  care.  Their  father,  too,  though  he  had 
been  deeply  pained  at  the  course  his  wife  had 
thought  proper  to  pursue,  shared  with  them 
their  weary  vigils.  But  their  watchful  care,  and 
the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  physicians,  were 
alike  unavailing.  The  fiat  had  gone  forth,  and 
in  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  she  rose  from 
the  table,  she  had  ceased  to  exist. 

*  It  ■TT  'S  T? 

More  than  a  year  has  passed  away,  and  Alice 
is  the  wife  of  Edgar  Etherington.  His  fine  tal- 
ents as  a  jurist  are  beginning  to  be  widely  ap- 
preciated, and  he  bids  fair  to  win  a  place  beside 
the  first  and  most  eloquent  of  hi^  profession. 

Lucy  and  Sophia  are  still  unmarried,  being 
content,  for  the  present,  to  diffuse  the  light  of 
love  and  peace  through  the  paternal  dwelling, 
and  to  strew  flowers  in  the  path  of  a  well-be- 
loved and  indulgent  father. 

Lowerby,  whose  hopes  of  being  the  heir  of 
his  rich  uncle  proved  to  be  fallacious,  unable  to 
overcome  the  habits  of  idleness  early  contracted, 
resorted  to  the  gaming-table  to  ac(iuire  the 
means  of  subsistence.  It  does  not  reciuire  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  that  such  a  course 
will  ultimately  lead  to  penury,  however  prosper- 
ous at  first,  together  with  its  numerous  train  of 
attendant  evils. 

Richard  MilU,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  has 
been  received  into  the  family  of  Edgar  Ether- 
ington, where,  besides  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  an  errand-boy  and  keeping  the  office 
in  order,  he  finds  leisure  to  jmrsue  various 
branches  of  study  under  the  tuition  of  Alice,  a 
task  for  which  she  feels  amply  rewarded  in  his 
rapid  improvement. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
ST4NZ4S. 

BT  T.    H.   INGAIXS. 

Who  has  a  bright  and  beaming  light 

Within  h^T  quiet  e^ve  ? 
Who  has  a  cheek,  where'er  you  seek 

You  may  lind  none  to  vie  ? 
Who  has  a  lip  the  bee  might  sip. 

Who  has  the  form  of  fairy  ; 
Who  has  a  face  replete  with  grace, 

If  it  be  not  sweet  Mary  ? 

But  more  than  that,  who  has  a  he.irt 

So  full  of  kindly  feeling ; 
A  love  so  sure—  a  love  so  pure. 

Her  glance  is  eer  revealing  ' 
Her  smile  will  cheer,  and  banish  fear, 

Her  form  is  like  a  fairy  j 
There  is  no  joy,  on  earth,  can  cloy, 

If  it  be  shared  with  Mary. 


«     mm^    > 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE   MEAN   MAN: 

— OR — 

A    TELL-TALE    LOOKING-GLASS. 

BY    UNCLE    TOBT. 

JiJiMT  Foster,  as  he  was  called  by  the  good 
people  of  Snobville,  down  east,  was  a  Utile  the 
meanest  man  going,  and  would  have  skinned 
flints,  eaten  rats,  or  done  any  other  like  very 
comfortable  and  agreeable  piece  of  work,  if 
thereby  he  could  save  or  steal  a  trifls.  We 
wont  dilate  here  about  Jimmy's  habit  of  wearing 
low  boots  with  very  wide  tops  among  his  neigh- 
bor's hulled  corn  and  oat-bins,  whereby  he 
brought  away,  at  least,  a  half  peck  of  food  for 
his  hens  at  a  time,  nor  any  other  of  his  numer- 
ous little  eccentric  acts,  as  ingenious  as  profitable, 
save  one. 

Jimmy's  parsimonious  and  miserly  disposition 
at  last  had  so  direct  an  effect  upon  his  character, 
as  to  make  him  absolutely  dishonest.  One  day, 
having  occasion  to  purchase  some  wool  at  the 
village  store  to  be  manufactured  by  his  wife,  on 
her  spinning-wheel,  Jimmy  went  to  the  store 
and  purchased  a  quantity  at  rather  a  tall  price, 
as  wool  was  scarce,  and  while  the  storekeeper  was 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  store  making  change, 
Jimmy  looked  wistfully  at  a  large  heavy  oak 
cheese  within  reach  of  his  arm.  It  was  easily 
done — why  not  slip  it  into  the  bag  !  He  thought 
he'd  try  it ;  and  so  he  put  the  cheese  quickly  into 
the  large  bag  with  the  wool,  and  gathering  up 
the  mouth  of  it,  tied  it  up  and  took  his  change. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Foster,  don't  trouble  yourself  to 
take  out  the  bag.  I'll  carry  it  to  the  wagon  for 
you,"  said  the  obliging  storekeeper. 

"No,  no,"  said  Jimmy,  quickly.  "I'd  rather 
take  it  myself" 


"  I  always  do  so  for  my  customers  ;  and  you 
are  one  of  the  best,  you  know.'' 

" I  tell  you  I"U  take  it  myself,"  said  Jimmy, 
nervously,  lest  the  storekeeper  should  discover 
the  weight  of  the  bag,  and  suspect  the  theft. 

"  But  I  cannot  let  you  buy  goods  and  load 
them  yourself.  So  stand  away,  and  I'll  put  it  in 
the  wagon  for  you." 

"No,  no,"  said  Jimmy,  half  giving  up  the  bag, 
and  finally  letting  it  go. 

"Bless  me,"  said  the  storekeeper,  "I  had  no 
idea  there  was  so  much  wool  in  the  bag.  I  must 
have  made  a  mistake  in  the  weight." 

"  No  you  haven't ;  I  tell  you  it's  all  right," 
said  Jimmy,  colorin;^. 

"Let's  see — I'll  weigh  it  again." 

"  No,  no." 

"  Why  not,  Mr.  Foster '" 

"  'Cause  it's  no  use." 

"  But  if  I  have  made  a  mistake,  you  know,  I 
want  to  correct  it.     '  Don't  I,  Mr.  Foster?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  so,"  was  the  dogged  reply. 

"  Stop — I'll  open  it,  and  then  I  can  tell.' 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Jimmy,  quickly,  "weigh  it 
if  you  like." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  Mr.  Foster,"  said  tlie 
obliging  salesman,  as  he  lifted  the  bag  into  the 
scales. 

"  Why,  bless  me,  what  a  mistake  I  made," 
continued  the  storekeeper;  "here's  thirty-two 
pounds  more  wool  than  I  charged  you  for !" 

"Is  there?" 

"  Yes  ;  don't  you  see  ?"  he  continued,  pointing 
to  the  scales. 

"  Well,  yes.     How  much  is  it  ?" 

"  About  five  dollars  more,  Mr.  Foster." 

"  Creation  !     I  wont  pay  it ;  I  don't  want  it !" 

"  O,  very  well ;  we'll  just  open  the  bag  and 
take  out  a  part." 

■•  No,  no  !"  said  .Jimmy,  hastily.  "  Upon  sec- 
ond thought,  I  believe  I  want  it  all." 

'Just  five  dollars,  then." 

"  Can't  you  take  a  little  off,  considering  the 
amount ;"  said  Jimmy. 

"  Not  a  cent " 

"  Say  half  a  dollar." 

"  Can't  do  it.  I'll  take  out  half  of  the  wool,  if 
you  say  so,"  continued  the  storekeeper,  making 
a  motion  to  undo  the  bag. 

"  No,  no  !  curse  it ;  here's  the  money,"  said 
Jimmy,  "  I'll  take  the  whole." 

He  put  it  into  his  wagon,  and  drove  home 
with  the  consolation  of  having  paid  three  times 
over  the  value  of  the  hard,  heavy,  cheap  cheese 
he  had  stolen,  and  with  a  bit  of  experience  that, 
perhaps,  taught  him  to  be  more  honest  in  future. 

The  courteous  storekeeper  simply  remarked 
to  himself,  perhaps  Jimmy  Foster  had  better  be 
sure  the  next  time  he  wants  to  steal  anything  off 
my  counter,  that  there  is  no  looking  giuis  to  rej/.ect 
him  in  when  ones  back  is  turned  .' 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  WAIUNU  WIKD. 

Br  \r.  A.  rooG. 

Wail  on.  0  mournful  wind,  wail  on 

In  Bad  and  solemn  strain  ; 
Wail  for  the  early  loved  and  lost, 

We  may  not  meet  again. 

Wail  for  the  mourner — those  who  w«ep 

For  friends  and  kindred  gone ; 
For  those  who  tread  Ufe's  thorny  path 

Uncared  for  and  alone. 

Wail  thou  for  those — the  young  and  fair, 

Who  far  have  gone  astray 
From  virtue's  peaceful,  pleasant  path, 

To  vice  and  guilt^s  dark  way. 

Wail  for  the  poor — the  suffering  poor, 

By  want  and  care  opprest ; 
Who,  through  a  weary  life,  ne'er  know 

One  hour  of  peaceful  rest. 

All,  all  earth's  children  are  borne  down 

With  grief,  and  care,  and  pain  ; 
Wail  for  them,  then,  0  mournful  wind. 

In  sad  and  solemn  strain. 

TIME  AKD  ETERIVITY. 

We  step  the  earth — we  look  abroad  over  it, 
and  it  seems  immense — so  does  the  sea.  What 
ages  have  men  lived — and  know  but  a  small  por- 
tion. They  circumnavigate  it  now  with  a  speed 
under  which  its  va^t  bulk  shrinks.  But  let  the 
astronomer  lift  up  his  glass  and  he  learns  to  be- 
lieve in  a  mass  of  matter,  compared  with  whii  li 
this  great  globe  itself  becomes  an  imponderable 
grain  of  dust.  And  so  to  teach  us  walking 
along  the  road  of  life,  a  year,  a  day,  or  an  hour 
shall  seem  long.  As  we  grow  older  the  time 
shortens;  but  when  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  look 
beyond  this  earth,  our  seventy  years,  and  the 
few  thousands  of  years  which  have  rolled  over 
the  human  race,  vanish  into  a  point;  for  thci: 
we  are  measuring  Tims  against  Eternity. 
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NEW    REGULATION    UNIFORM    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    ARMY. 


BBTGA.D1BR   GENERAL. 


COLONEL. 


MAJOR  GENERAL. 


JUDGE  ADVOO\TE 


AID-DE-CAMP. 


NEW  IXIFORiM  OF  TUE  V.  S.  ARMY. 

On  this  and  the  following  page  we  give  a  view 
of  the  new  uniform  worn  by  the  various  grades 
of  officers  in  the  United  States  Army.  That  of 
Major  General  is  dark  blue  cap,  with  gilt  acorn 
and  vn-eath  in  front,  with  the  letters  U.  S.  in  gilt 
embroidery ;  dark  blue  pants  ;  two  rows  of  but- 
tons, nine  each,  on  the  coat,  in  threes,  collar  and 
cuffs  dark  blue  velvet.  Three  stars  on  the  epau- 
lettes. On  the  saddlecloth  an  eagle  and  three 
stars.  That  of  the  Briyadier  General  is  the  same 
as  the  uniform  of  the  Major  General,  except  the 
buttons  (two  rows,  eight  each,  in  pairs),  and  two 
stars  on  epaulettes  and  saddle-cloth.  Colonel, 
same  as  Brigadier  General,  except  the  collar  and 
cuffs,  which  are  of  the  same  material  as  the  coat. 
The  pompon  is  that  of  the  arm  of  the  service  to 
which  his  regiment  belongs,  instead  of  the  insig- 
nia and  wreath  ;  two  rows  of  seven  buttons,  equi- 
distant, light  blue  pants,  with  stripes  of  scarlet, 
green,  orange,or  color  of  arm  to  which  he  belongs. 
Judge  Advocate,  uniform  of  his  rank,  whatever 
that  may  be,  with  white  pompon.  That  of  the 
Aid-de-camp  is  the  same.  Privates  wear  a  light 
blue  overcoat.  Light  Artillery,  blue  coat  and 
cap,  light  blue  pants,  scarlet  trimmings.  Engi- 
neer/,, blue  coat  and  cap,  light  blue  pants,  lemon 
colored  trimmings.  Ileary  Artillery,  and  Musi- 
cians, blue  coat  and  cap,  light  blue  pants,  scarlet 
facings  and  trimmings.  Dragoons,  blue  coat  and 
cap,  light  blue  pants,  orange  trimmings.  First 
Sergeants  and  Musicians  of  Heavy  Artillery,  blue 
coat  and  cap,  with  scarlet  trimmings.  Infantry, 
blue  coat  and  cap,  with  light  blue  trimmings. 
Riflemen,  blue  coat  and  cap,  with  emerald  green 
trimmings.  Musicians  of  Infantry,  blue  coat  and 
cap,  with  light  blue  facings  and  trimmings.  Mu- 
sicians of  Cavalry,  blue  coat  and  cap,  with  orange 
facings  and  trimmings.  In  the  field  and  line 
officers,  the  Captain  of  Engineers  is  distinguished 
from  other  captains  by  his  pompon,  which  is 
lemon  color  and  black,  and  his  dark  blue  pants. 
The  Major  of  Adjutant  GeneraVs  Department  is 
distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  rank  by 
dark  blue  pants  and  pompon,  which  is  salmon 
color  and  white. 

We  think  that,  altogether,  these  changes  in  the 
dress  of  the  army  are  important.  We  are  most 
heartily  tired  of  the  swallow-tailed  coats  that 
have  so  long  prevailed ;  and  as  to  the  caps  here- 
tofore worn  in  the  service,  they  were  disgraceful. 
The  style  of  cap  now  adopted  approaches  very 
nearly  that  of  the  French  and  some  other  Euro- 
pean army  regulations.  Our  little  army,  though 
small,  is  very  efficient,  and  its  ten  thousand  men 
form  a  nucleus  around  which,  at  a  proper  time, 
and  with  a  national  incentive,  half  a  million 
would  rally. 


gCENR  IIV  AX  AFRICAN  RIVER. 

Lieutenant  Vidal  had  just  commenced  ascend- 
ing the  stream  in  his  boat,  when  suddenly  a  vio- 
lent shock  was  felt  from  underneath,  and  in 
another  moment  a  monstrous  hippopotamus 
reared  itself  up  from  the  water  and  in  a  most 
ferocious  and  menacing  attitude  rushed  open- 
mouthed  at  the  boat,  and  with  one  grasp  of  its 
tremendous  jaws,  seized  and  tore  seven  planks 
from  her  side  ;  the  creature  disappeared  for  a  few 
seconds  and  then  rose  again,  apparently  intend- 
ins;  to  repeat  the  attack,  but  was  fortunately  de 
terred  by  the  contents  of  a  musket  discharged  in 
its  face.  The  boat  rapidly  filled,  but  as  she  was 
not  more  than  an  oar's  length  from  the  shore, 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  it  before  she  sank. 
Her  keel,  in  all  probability,  touched  the  back  of 
the  animal,  which  irritating  him,  occasioned  this 
attack  ;  and  had  he  got  his  upper  jaw  above  the 
gunwale,  the  whole  broadside  must  have  been 
torn  out.  The  force  of  the  shock  from  beneath, 
previously  to  the  attack,  was  so  violent,  that  her 
stern  was  almost  lifted  out  of  the  water ;  and 
Mr.  Tambs,  the  midshipman  steering,  was  thrown 
overboard,  but  fortunately  rescued  before  the  ir- 
ritated animal  could  seize  him ;  the  boat  was 
hauled  upon  a  dry  spot,  and  her  repairs  imme- 
diately commenced.  Next  morning  we  continued 


our  course  up  the  river,  and  in  passing  a  low 
sandy  point,  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  hippopotami,  so  close  together,  that  had 
tliey  not  sunk  as  we  approached,  we  could  not, 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  have  passed 
without  striking  them.  Three  were  standing  on 
the  bank,  and,  as  we  drew  near,  one  of  them 
opened  his  h\ige  red  mouth  about  three  feet  and 
a  half,  exhibiting  a  more  formidable  and  savage 
appearance  than  I  ever  witnessed  in  the  fiercest 
of  the  bntte  creation.  Two,  on  our  first  appear- 
ance, retreated  to  the  water,  but  the  third  re- 
mained sufficiently  long  to  receive  on  his  back  a 
volley  of  balls,  only  one  of  which  seemed  to  take 
effect,  the  rest  glancing  off  perfectly  harmless. 
The  animal,  feeling  himself  wounded,  uttered  a 
loud  and  menacing  cry,  and  then  rushed  furiously, 
and  apparently  in  pain,  to  the  water.  Frequent- 
ly, at  the  moment  we  fired,  one  only  would  be 
visible,  but  immediately  on  the  report,  numbers 
would  show  themselves,  perhaps  only  for  a  sec- 
ond, whilst  others  lying  in  shoal  water,  would 
start  up  and  attempt  to  get  into  the  deeps,  trot- 
ting through  the  mud  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the 
boats  could  pull,  and  looking  back  upon  us  every 
now  and  then  with  the  greatest  terror  and  anx- 
iety. One  that  was  penned  up  between  the  two 
boats   appeared   stupitied  by  fear,  and  without 


making  an  effort  to  escape,  stood  for  upwards  ot 
five  minutes  regarding  first  one  boat  and  then 
the  other,  which,  from  their  relative  situation, 
could  not  fire  upon  him.  While  running  through 
the  water  they  dip  their  heads  continually  be- 
neath, and  with  their  broad  noses  throw  it  up  in 
a  shower  on  their  backs.  The  quickness  of  these 
animals  is  extraordinary,  for  frequently  after  the 
flash  they  were  down  before  the  ball  could  reach 
them. — British  Exploring  Expedition. 


A  RESURRECTIOJT. 

In  1800,  the  31st  regiment  was  serving  in 
Holland,  and  at  Egmont-op-Zee  crossed  bayo- 
nets with  the  French  bearing  the  same  number ; 
a  ball  fired  during  the  retreat  of  the  latter  regi- 
ment, passed  through  the  jaws  of  a  soldier  of  the 
31st,  named  Robert  HuUock ;  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  he  was  buried  in  the  sand  hill 
where  he  had  fallen,  by  a  soldier  of  his  regiment 
named  Carnos.  During  the  night  Hulloek  re- 
covered, and  having  been  lightly  covered  with 
sand,  crept  out  and  crawled  to  a  picket  of  his 
regiment  posted  near.  He  was  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital, recovered,  and  was  serving  with  his  regi- 
ment in  Malta  in  1806.  His  face  having  been 
much  discolored,  and  his  voice  scarcely  intelli- 
gible (a  part  of  his  tongue  and  palate  having 
been  carried  away),  he  had  for  some  years  served 
as  pioneer  to  his  company;  a  soldier  of  it  died, 
and  Hulloek,  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  dug  the 
grave,  in  which  he  was  found,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  body  for  interment,  still  at  work,  though 
then  near  ten  feet  deep.  On  being  drawn  out 
and  asked  his  reason  for  making  it  so  unusually 
deep,  he  replied  ;  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  for  poor  John 
Games,  who  buried  me ;  and  I  think,  sir,  if  I 
get  him  that  deep,  it  will  puzzle  him  to  creep  out 
as  I  did"  On  the  burial  service  being  read,  he 
proceeded  to  fill  up  the  grave,  and  actually 
buried  the  man  who  ten  years  previous  had 
buried  him.  Hulloek  was  discharged  and  pen- 
sioned in  1814. —  United  Service  Journal. 
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KOSSUTH'S  EARLY  IJIPRISOlViMEIVT. 

In  a  recently  published  work,  M.  Kolisk,  the 
biographer  of  Kossuth  graphically  describes  the 
horrors  of  Kossuth's  early  imprisonment :  "  Kos- 
suth was  buried  in  a  dark  vault,  surrounded  by 
cold,  humid  and  dirty  walls.  Two  narrow  iron-, 
barred  windows  close  to  the  ceiling  scarcely  al- 
lowed a  feeble  light  to  glimmer  into  his  abode  of 
wretchedness.  The  genial  air  of  the  season, 
which  spread  enchantment  over  all  the  scenes 
lieyond,  failed  to  penetrate  the  damp  icy  chill- 
ness  of  his  cell.  Here  it  was  winter,  although 
the  flowers  blossomed  and  the  birds  sang  in  the 
summer  sunshine  without.  Such  were  the  quar- 
ters allotted  to  the  most  noble  of  men !  A  table, 
a  stool,  a  bed  of  straw,  comprised  the  wliole  of 
the  furniture  of  the  apartment ;  but  thanks  to 
poverty's  precious  lessons,  the  diflference  wa?  not 
80  great  in  this  respect  between  Kossuth's  former 
life  and  present.  His  diet  consisted  of  bread 
and  water,  at  noon  some  vegetables  were  added  ; 
three  times  a  day,  when  his  meals  were  brought 
to  him,  the  door  of  his  grave  was  opened,  and 
again  shut ;  at  first  his  solitude  had  not  b^en 
t)roken  during  the  whole  day ;  the  clang  of  keys, 
the  sliding  of  bolts,  were  the  only  sounds  that 
varied  the  endless  stillness  which  reigned." 
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FIOARO'S  SHOPS. 

Before  returning  to  our  hotel  we  stopped  at  a 
barber's  shop  to  get  shaved.  Aecording  to  le- 
gendary report  and  general  belief,  this  was  the 
identical  one  occupied  by  the  immortal  Figaro 
of  Beaumarchais,  Mozart  and  Rossini.  Such  be- 
ing its  association ■;,  who  could  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  pop  into  it  ■?  The  barber  we  found  to 
be  a  young  and  skilful  artist  in  his  profession, 
who  gave  us  a  most  excellent  shave,  and  that, 
too,  without  the  aid  of  a  brush.  An  earthenware 
bowl,  with  a  rim  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
width,  one  side  of  which  was  scooped  out  sufK- 
ciently  to  adapt  itself  to  the  form  of  the  neck, 
was  filled  with  warm  water,  and  then  placed  be- 
neath my  chin.  With  a  piece  of  soap  in  his 
hand,  this  modern  Figaro  commenced  rubbing 
and  washing  my  face  in  such  a  vigorous  manner, 
that  in  a  few  moments  mv  features  were  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  wliito  creamy  lather.  I 
was  almost  suffocated,  and  could  scarcely  breathe 
without  imMbing  some  portion  of  the  soapy 
mass.  A  single  stroke  of  the  keen  edged  razor, 
however,  afforded  me  instant  relief  One  side 
of  my  face  was  as  beardless  as  that  of  an  infant ; 
another  stroke,  and  the  other  side  of  my  phin 
was  as  naked  as  ifs  fellow.  A  face-bath  of  can 
de  Cologne  ensued,  and  1  rose  from  my  seat  a 
lighter  and  (as  persons  say  who  have  just  passed 
through  some  severe  ordeal)  1  trust  abetter 
man !  Commend  me  to  the  barbers  of  Seville. 
They  arc  a  happy  and  harmless  race,  and  the 
most  delicate  managers  of  the  razor  in  the  uni- 
verse. They  are  well  versed  in  all  the  gossip  of 
the  town,  and  arc  remarkable  for  their  loquacity 
and  good  nature.  Almost  any  matter  uf  local 
intelligence  you  may  be  sure  to  obtain  from  your 
barber,  whose  acquaintance,  therefore,  is  well 
worthy  of  being  cultivated  The  highest  class 
of  Spanish  Figaros  are  but  little  below  the  medi- 
cal professors  in  social  rank.  They  are  licensed 
to  use  the  lancet  and  apply  leeches,  these  being 
operations  which  the  doctors  almost  invariably 
decline  to  perform.  As  for  myself,  I  would  as 
soon  con.sent  to  be  held  by  one  of  these  fellows 
as  by  a  more  solemn  practitioner,  though  as  a 
general  rule,  I  think  I  should  prefer  keeping  my 
blood  within  my  own  body. —  Warrens  Morocco. 


THK  CHANCES  OF  LIFE. 

Among  the  interesting  facts  developed  by  the 
recent  census,  are  some  in  relation  to  the  laws 
that  govern  life  and  <leath.  They  are  based 
upon  returns  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  a 
comparison  with  ])revious  ones. — The  calcula- 
tion it  is  unnecessary  to  explain,  but  th»  result 
is  a  tabic  from  which  wc  gather  the  following 


cd  life  fifty-five  years  ago,  are  left.  And  now 
death  comes  more  freriuently.  Every  year  the 
ratio  of  mortality  steadily  increases,  and  at 
seventy,  there  are  not  a  thousand  survivors.  A 
scattered  few  live  on  to  the  close  of  the  century, 
and  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  six,  the  dra- 
ma is  ended.  The  last  man  is  dead. — Mcdiuil 
Journal. 


THE  ENGLISH  WOMEN  OF  FASHION. 

Lord  Jeffrey,  in  writing  to  a  female  friend  in 
America,  describe*,  very  happily,  a  "  first-class 
specimen  I'f  an  p]nglish  woman  of  fashion :" — 
"  Great  quietness,  simplicity  and  delicacy  of 
manners,  with  a  certain  dignity  .and  self  posses- 
sion that  puts  vulgarity  out  of  countenance,  and 
keeps  presumption  in  awe  ;  a  singularly  sweet, 
soft,  and  rather  low  voice,  with  remarkabb  ele- 
gance and  ease  of  diction ;  a  perfect  taste  in  wit, 
and  manners,  and  conversation,  but  no  loquacity, 
and  rather  languid  spirits  ;  a  sort  of  indolent 
disdain  of  display  and  accomplishments;  an  air 
of  great  good  nature  and  kindness,  with  but  too 
often  some  heartlet-sncss,  duplicity  and  ambition. 
These  are  some  of  the  traits,  and  such,  I  think, 
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illustration,  which  is  full  of  significant  reflection. 
10.268  infants  are  born  on  the  same  day,  and 
enter  upon  life  simultaneously.  Of  these,  1243 
never  reach  the  anniversary  of  their  birth.  '.)02.') 
commence  the  second  year,  but  the  proportion 
of  deaths  still  continues  so  great  that  at  the  end 
of  the  third,  only  8183,  or  about  four-fifths  of 
the  original  number  survive.  But  during  the 
f.iurth  rear,  the  system  seems  to  acquire  more 
strength,  and  the  number  of  deaths  rapidly  de- 


CERVANTES,  MOLIERE,  SHAKSPE.ARE. 

These  men  were  all  alike  in  this — they  loved 
the  natural  history  of  man.  Not  what  he  should 
be,  but  what  he  is,  was  the  favorite  subject  of 
their  thought.  Whenever  a  noble  leading  open- 
ed to  the  eye  new  paths  of  light,  they  rejoiced  ; 
but  it  was  never  fancy,  but  always  fact,  that  in- 
spired them.  Tliey  loved  a  thorough  penetra- 
tion of  the  murkiest  dens  and  most  tangled  jiaths 
of  nature  ;  they  did  not  spin  from  the  desires  of 


CAPTAIN    ENGINIiEKS. 


IbT    I.1EDT1!,NA^T. 
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as  would  most  str'ke  an  American.  You  would 
think  licr  rather  cold  and  spiritless,  tmt  she 
would  |)iedoniinate  over  you  in  the  long  run; 
and  indeed  is  a  very  bewitching  and  dangerous 
creature,  more  seductive  and  graceful  than  any 
other  in  the  world,  but  not  better  nor  happier ; 
and  I  am  speaking  even  of  the  very  bcit  and 
moat  perfect." — Uoiae  Juunial. 


creases.  It  goes  on  decreasing  until  twenty-one, 
tlic  commenciMitm  of  maturity  and  the  period 
of  highest  health.  7134  enter  upon  the  activities 
and  responsibilities  of  life — more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  original  number.  Thirty-five  comes — the 
meritlian  of  manhood ;  6302  have  reached  it. 
Twenty  years  more,  and  the  ranks  are  thinned. 
Only  4727,  or  less  than  half  of  lliose  who  euter- 


their  own  special  nitures,  but  re-constructed  the 
world  from  materi.ils  which  they  collected  on 
every  side.  Thus  their  infiuence  upon  me  was 
not  to  prompt  me  to  follow  out  thought  in  my- 
self so  much,  as  to  detect  it  cverywliere ;  for 
each  of  these  men  is  not  only  a  nature,  but  a 
bapi)y  interpreter  of  many  natures. — Memoiis  of 
Maryartt  t'ulltr  Uau/i. 


[Written  for  Gleason's.Pictoria).] 
A  THOC6AND  YEARS  AGO. 

BT  MRS.   SOPHRONIA   CtlRRIER. 

A  thousand  years  ago  the  earth  was  young, 

And  .'Jniilcs  of  promi.sc  o'er  her  features  played. 

As  myriad  happy  hearts  her  praises  sung. 
And  lovely  forms  danced  in  the  myrtle's  shade. 

Terra  was  young,  and  gay,  and  richly  dressed, 

And  beautiful  as  when  to  Ccelus  wed ; 
Unnumbered  costly  gems  adorned  her  breast, 

And  bright-hued  rainbows  arched  above  her  head- 
Sweet  voices  echoed  through  the  forest  aisles, 

And  emerald  vales,  where  the  gazelh'  roamed  free; 
And  coral  strand.s,  whose  richly-tinted  shells 

Gaclosed  within  their  hearts  a  mimic  sea. 

The  ocean  nestled  on  her  fruitful  breast. 

And  her  blue  waves  kissed  the  white  shining  sand 

Of  many  a  sunny  isle,  with  verdant  crest. 
And  silent  grotto,  by  the  fresh  breeze  fanned. 

And  gay  wild  flowers,  with  brilliant,  starry  eye.H, 
Coquetted  with  the  gales  in  orange  groves ; 

And  laughed  to  see  the  roses'  deepening  dyes, 
As  I'hilomelas  warbled  of  their  loves. 

The  heaven-crowned  mountain  top  rose  cold  and  still, 
Though  fertile  valleys  basked  in  summer's  ray  ; 

But  from  his  hoary  head  gushed  many  a  rill, 
Singing  its  merry  song  while  journeying  to  the  sea. 

The  sun  went  down  to  rest  through  gates  of  gold. 
And  the  sweet  bulbul  sang  to  the  rising  moon  ; 

The  fire-flies  danced  above  the  dewy  wold. 
And  shadows  Ilitted  o'er  the  green  lagoon. 

And  through  the  long,  cold,  northern  winter's  night, 
The  cyno.«ure  burned  on  with  changeless  beam; 

The  one  fixed  isle,  in  that  strange  sea  of  light. 

Whose  burning.  geUd  waves  outsped  the  lightning's 
gleam. 

A  thousand  years  ago  I    Earth  still  is  young, 
Smiles,  fair  as  ever,  o'er  her  features  play  ; 

Where  are  the  hearts  were  then  with  gladness  strung? 
The  forms  so  loved  and  cherished—  where  are  they  'f 
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BENEFITS  OF  WINTER. 

The  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  causes  the  diversity  of  climates, 
and  the  great  alternations  of  heat  and  cold;  but 
by  this  provision  the  largest  portion  of  theeartfi 
is  made  habitable,  for  otherwise,  we  in  this  lati- 
tude should  have  had  spring  without  summer, 
and  further  north  perpetual  winter  would  have 
made  a  large  portion  of  the  globe  desolate.  By 
the  existing  arrangements  the  greatest  variety 
of  production  is  ensured  from  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  elements.  Every  latitude  has,  in  this  way, 
advantages  peculiar  to  itself  in  the  growth  of 
some  product  which  is  not  adapted  to  other  cli- 
mates. This  brings  man  out  from  the  caves  of 
selfishness  to  make  exchanges.  Commerce  and 
interchange  of  thought  promote  science  and  art, 
and  intermarriage  saves  the  race  from  degenera- 
cy. Winter  calls  out  the  genius  of  man  to  pre- 
pare for  its  ravages ;  it  forces  him  into  labor, 
and  labor  is  the  parent  of  health,  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. Man  is  a  nobler  being  in  northern  than 
in  tropical  latitudes. —  Boston  ./ournat. 


[Written  for  OleaKon's  Tictorial.] 
ERIN. 


BT    OWE.N    0.    WARREN. 

Like  an  emerald  gem  on  the  breast  of  the  sea. 

Dear  Krin,  my  home,  i^  tuy  vision  to  me ; 

As  the  sun  to  the  day.  as  the  moon  to  the  night, 

Is  thy  thought  to  my  soul — 't  is  its  warmth  and  its  light. 

Sweet  clime  of  my  kindred '.  loved  land  of  my  birth  ' 
While  the  waves  roll  between  us,  they  teach  me  thy  worth  ; 
Atid  where'er  (  may  roam— howe'er  blest  I  may  be. 
My  spirit,  all  lonely,  returns  unto  thee. 

There  flrst-budded  passion,  there  burst  into  bloom. 
The  bright  Howerof  hope,  though  it  drooped  to  the  tomb  ; 
l!ut  the  brief  life  of  love,  though  whole  ages  may  roll 
O'er  my  heart,  in  despondence,  'tis  ficsh  in  my  soul 

Let  the  winds  wildly  blow — let  the  waves  madly  ri.se, 
Till  the  storm-sprite's  libation  is  flung  in  the  skies; 
Still  my  heart,  in  its  sorrow,  o"er  ocean's  white  foam. 
Seeks  its  home  in  dear  Erin — its  dear  native  home. 


CAVE  I.\'  BEKKttUIKE  COIWTY. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  since 
we  noticed  this  work  of  nature,  and  that  its  en- 
trance was  blocked  up  so  as  to  forbid  further 
explorations,  without  great  labor  in  removing 
the  rubbish.  The  cave  is  in  the  side  of  one  of 
the  hills  which  form  the  base  of  old  Greylock, 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  village,  near  the  South 
Adams  road.  A  narrow  and  difficult  passage, 
about  ten  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a  room,  large 
enough  to  contam  six  or  eight  jieisons.  North- 
ward, a  small  horizontal  avenue,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  leads  to  another  room  considerably 
larger  th^n  the  first.  From  this,  by  descendmg 
twenty  perpendicular  feet,  another  room  is  en- 
tered, thirty  fVet  long,  by  an  average  breadth  of 
about  twenty  feet,  and  twenty  feet  high.  Be- 
yond this,  and  lower  down,  are  smaller  apart- 
ments, answering  to  bed-rooms,  pantries,  &c. 
J'unher  on  no  one  has  explored.  The  walls  of 
the  cavern  .ire  composed  of  limestone,  belonging 
to  the  vast  ledge  of  which  Saddle  Mountain  is 
built. — yortli  Aduiiis  'Fransoijil. 
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[Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial.] 
IN  MEMORY  OF  THOMAS  MOORE. 

BY  RICHARD   WRIGHT. 

Air—"  Farewell!  farewell  to  thee,  Arabt/s  daughter.^'' 

Farewell  I  farewell  to  thee,  minstrel  of  Erin, 

The  sweetest,  the  brightest,  the  truest  we  >e  known  ; 
At  whose  touch  of  the  harp  arose  beauty  endearing, 

AVhile  freeilom  appeared  on  her  emerald  throne. 
Chorus.— As  in  life  thou  wert  loved  by  the  millions  around 
thee, 
In  death  thou  art  mourned  with  a  mourning 

sincere ; 
Erin  feels  the  heart's  grief,  though  the  world's 

fame  has  crowned  thee, 
And  Albion  drops  to  thy  memory  a  tear. 

With  the  .^soul's  best  affections,  unfading  and  tender, 
Thy  genius  has  hallowed  both  friendship  and  love; 

And  wreathed  round  devotion  a  halo  of  splendor, 
That  none  but  the  virtuous  bosom  can  prove. 
As  in  Ufe,  &c. 

"With  the  patriot  zeal  which  m-'er  changes  nor  slumbers. 
With  a  strong,  fearless  heart,  and  a  masterly  hand  ; 

IIow  lofty  and  thrilUug  thy  harp's  richest  numbers, 
Each  gold  chord  vibrating  for  Erin's  green  land. 
As  in  life,  &c. 

Thou  hai?t  sung  Erin's  woes — Erin's  wrongs  and  oppression. 
Betrayed,  and  trod  down  with  contumely  and  scorn  ; 

And  the  hope  that  she  yet  may  i-ejoice  in  possession 
Of  the  freedom  that  gilds  with  effulgence  of  morn. 
As  in  life,  &c. 

Farewell!  farewell  to  thee,  minstrel  of  Erin, 
Farewell,  thou  whole-souled,  incorruptible  Moork; 

Every  cot,  every  hall  whore  thy  strains  shall  appear  in, 
Proves  the  sweetness  and  ti'uth  that  must  ever  endure. 
As  in  Ufe,  &c. 


[Written  for  Qleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  LOST  CHILD: 

— OR — 

THE   STORY   OF   BARBETTE. 

BT   GEO.  CANNING    HILL. 
CHAPTKR    I. 

A  LITTLE  girl  was  sitting  before  the  door  of 
an  old  brown  hut,  on  a  soft  morning  in  summer. 
The  breeze  was  drawing  gently  through  the 
door,  and  playing  forbearingly  with  her  flaxen 
ringlets.  She  had  her  lap  full  of  wild  flowers, 
freshly  gathered,  which  she  was  patiently  trying 
to  weave  together  into  shapes  that  most  nearly 
realized  her  ideas  of  a  wreath. 

The  house  was  low — of  but  a  single  story, — 
and  faced  the  river  that  glided  by  it  in  the  dis- 
tance. Gray  and  green  mosses  clung  m  tufted 
clumps  to  its  clapboards  and  weather  beaten 
shingles,  and  a  few  tall,  spire  like  weeds  stood 
like  sentinels  in  the  gutter  beneath  the  eaves. 

The  child  was  youthful  and  of  extreme  beau- 
ty. Her  dress  did  not  especially  betray  her 
sweet  simplicity  of  appearance  and  character,  for 
it  was  quite  coarse  and  somewhat  given  to  dilap- 
idation. Shoulders  that  were  whiter  than  mar- 
ble, showed  their  plump  roundness  through  un- 
fortunate rents,  and  her  snowy  little  feet  played 
hide-and-seek  most  provokingly  iti  the  depths  of 
the  soft  emerald  grass. 

Her  forehead  was  full  and  fair,  and  expressive 
of  quick  and  broad  intelligence.  There  was  a 
brown  hue  upon  her  checks,  undoubtedly  the 
legitimate  work  of  exposure  ;  but  the  biown  was 
not  so  brown  as  to  forbid  the  rich  ruddy  glow  of 
blood  to  blush  through  the  russet  mantle. 

Her  eyes  were  a  soft  blue,  and  large  and  lus- 
trous. She  seemed  to  throw  all  her  feelings  into 
them  when  she  gazed  steadfastly  at  any  object 
or  person.  A  pretty  mouth  completed  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  beautiful  face,  and  made  the  looker 
always  long  to  rifle  it  of  a  sliare  of  the  sweet- 
ness that  lay  so  temptingly  along  its  lips. 

Barbette  was  her  name,  and  a  charming  name 
it  was,  too,  for  so  charming  a  little  creature. 

While  she  was  busily  occupi(  d  with  arranging 
and  rearranging  her  flowers,  so  freshly  culled 
from  the  meadow  and  the  woods  on  that  sum- 
mer morning,  she  was  surprised  to  behold  the 
shadow  of  a  human  figure  thrown  across  her  lap. 
She  looked  up  in  evident  astonishment,  half  rais- 
ing one  dimpled  hand,  while  with  the  other  she 
held  fast  to  the  few  flowers  she  had  just  selected 
from  the  pile. 

The  figure  she  saw  was  that  of  a  man,  who  at 
once  asked  her,  in  a  voice  of  kindness,  whether 
she  lived  in  this  house. 

Barbette  innocently  answered  him  that  she  did. 

"  And  where  is  your  mother?"  continued  he, 
in  the  same  kind  and  winning  tone. 

Barbette  cast  her  liquid  eyes  down  upon  the 
brilliant  flower-eups  in  her  lap,  and  replied 


"  I  haven't  got  any  mother,  sir." 

The  stranger  regarded  her  with  surprise,  and 
asked  again  where  her  father  could  be. 

She  answered  him  that  he  was  not  in  the 
house,  nor,  indeed,  anywhere  about  home  at  that 
time  ;  whereupon  he  crossed  the  decayed  thresh- 
old, and  entered  the  main  apartment  of  the  hut. 
Barbette  immediately  rose  to  her  feet,  holding 
her  well  filled  apron  gathered  up  in  one  hand, 
and  her  few  flowers  in  the  other.  Her  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  steps  and  the  form  of  the  intruder,  as 
if  she  would  see,  though  she  had  not  the  courage 
to  ask,  what  he  would  have  there. 

But  she  said  nothing ;  her  little  heart  only 
beating  and  bumping  audibly  against  her  ribs, 
and  her  breath  coming  and  going  in  short  and 
forced  heavings.  Still  she  could  not  take  her 
eyes  from  the  form  of  the  stranger,  while  she 
wondered  what  had  emboldened  him  so  much 
as  to  enter  the  house  and  begin  the  search  he 
then  appeared  to  be  making. 

Presently  he  came  out  at  the  door  again,  and, 
seeing  Barbette  standing  in  the  wondering  atti- 
tude she  had  just  assumed,  he  asked  her : 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  where  your  father 
has  gone,  do  you? ' 

She  answered  liim  only  with  a  shake  of  her 
head. 

"  Isn't  his  name  Jacob  Fell  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  timidly  replied  she. 

"  I  thought  I  was  right,"  he  answered,  as  he 
hurriedly  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away. 

Barbette  was  certain  she  heard  him  mutter 
words  to  himself  as  he  moved  oflf,  and  this  dis- 
covery only  increased  her  wonder  by  so  much 
the  more. 

He  had  hardly  disappeared  down  the  road, 
however,  which  run  along  between  the  hut  and 
the  bank  of  the  river,  when  the  very  individual 
of  whom  he  had  been  in  quest  at  once  sprang 
out  from  a  clump  of  trees  that  skirted  their 
meagre  garden,  and  stood  before  the  child. 

She  opened  her  blue  eyes  widely,  and  regard- 
ed him  with  momentary  wonder.  At  length  she 
said : 

"  Father,  father !  A  man  has  just  been  here 
for  you." 

'■  Did  he  ask  for  me  V  inquired  Jacob  Fell, 
with  undisguised  anxiety. 

"  Yes,  father,"  answered  the  child ;  "  he  went 
into  the  house,  and  he  rummaged  it  all  about; 
and  then  he  asked  me  if  you  was  my  father,  and 
if  your  name  wasn't  Jacob  Fell." 

"  And  you  told  him  it  was  ?"  asked  the  man, 
breathlessly  and  much  agitated. 

She  answered  with  an  aflirmative  shake  of  her 
head. 

"  Then  we  must  bo  gone !"  said  he,  in  a  voice 
that  startled  her. 

"  Why,  father  '<'"  asked  she  ;  "  did  he  come  here 
to  harm  you?  Will  he  make  you  go  away  from 
this  pleasant  spot,  and  away  from  all  these  pretty 
wild  flowers  ?"  And  as  she  spoke,  she  glanced 
down  towards  ihem,  while  some  of  them  were 
tumbling  from  her  half  opened  apron  upon  the 
grass. 

"  Yes,  child,"  said  he,  fiercely,  "  we  must  be 
gone.  We  must  go  at  once.  There  can  be  no 
safety  for  us  here!  He  will  come  back  again, 
and—" 

"  But  are  you  afraid  of  him,  father?" 

He  made  no  reply  to  this  last  question,  but  at 
once  led  the  way  into  the  hut,  silently  bidding 
her  follow  after. 

When  they  were  arrived  there,  he  looked  wild- 
ly upon  her  and  said  : 

"  Now  put  together  your  things,  child.  Get 
your  things  together  within  a  minute.  For  we 
must  be  wandering  again.  We  mustn't  wait 
here  another  minute.  Come,  come  ;  hurry  your- 
self now,  if  you  go  with  me  ! ' 

Barbette  looked  more  confused  than  ever  on 
hearing  this  language  from  her  father,  and  the 
big  tears  involuntarily  swam  in  her  eyes,  and 
there  strung  themselves  like  liquid  beads  upon 
her  long  lashes. 

In  less  than  a  half  hour's  time,  both  man  and 
child  had  buried  themselves  deeply  in  the  woods. 
Nothing  but  silence  brooded  over  the  place 
where  stood  the  embrowned  hut  of  Jacob  Fell. 


CHAPTEU  II. 
Barbette  and  her  father  continued  their 
journey  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  Only  as  often 
as  hunger  made  it  necessary,  or  as  downright 
exhaustion  on  the  part  of  the  child  forced  them 
to  do  it,  did  they  sit  down  to  cat  and  refresh 
themselves  with  rest.  Little  Barbette  complain- 
ed bitterly,  when  it  approached  night  fall,  of  her 
sore  feet,  and  talked  as  if  the  skin  must  have 
been  already  worn  clear  through. 


She  occasionally  looked  with  a  glance  of  in- 
nocent intpiiry  up  into  the  man's  face,  while  he 
strode  along  so  excitedly,  as  if  she  would  for- 
sooth ask  him  where  he  was  going  with  her.  and 
why  it  was  he  hurried  away  so  rapidly.  Then 
she  turned  her  gaze  over  the  deserted  meadows 
they  were  crossing,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes  al- 
most before  she  knew  why  it  was.  But  she 
trudged  along,  offering  no  unnecessary  words  of 
complaint. 

For  the  night  they  slept  in  an  old  untenanted 
barn  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  large  pasture. 
They  ate  of  what  the  man  had  brought  in  his 
knapsack,  and  then  laid  down  apparently  to  rest. 

The  child  was  so  much  fatigued  that  she  in- 
stantly fell  asleep,  whether  she  would  or  not ; 
but  no  sucli  sweet  influences,  as  those  that  are 
engendered  of  sleep,  brooded  upon  the  lids  of 
Jacob  Fell.  His  heart  was  rent  with  every  va- 
riety of  emotion.  Frequently  he  started  up  to 
his  feet,  as  if  he  would  then  and  there  bodily 
resist  some  phantom  that  seemed  to  pursue  him. 

At  length  he  walked  cautiously  to  the  door, 
and  took  a  survey  of  the  place  about  him.  It 
was  a  dear,  starlight  night,  and  innumerable 
lamps  were  .shining  in  the  heavens. 

"  Shall  I  go  on  and  be  free,  and  leave  this  lit- 
tle thing  behind  me  ?"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  or 
shall  I  carry  her  along,  and  so  risk  my  own 
safety  ?" 

He  stood  a  moment,  seemingly  buried  in  re- 
flection. Then  he  shook  his  head  doubtingly, 
and  returned  within  again,  saying  as  he  did  so : 

"  No,  no,  Barbette,  I  cannot  do  it.  I  cannot 
do  it!" 

When  the  morning  came,  although  it  found 
the  child  greatly  refreshed  and  strengthened,  it 
nevertheless  saw  Jacob  Fell  quite  as  much  faded 
and  worn.  Ilis  nerves  seemed  utterly  strained; 
and  the  strong,  rough  man  had  suddenly  become 
the  fearful,  feminine  creature  that  she  was. 

It  was  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  morning  well 
savored  of  the  holy  calm  of  that  chosen  day. 
The  girl  hastened  from  her  rude  couch  of  hay 
to  the  barn-door,  and  saw  with  delight  the  glit- 
tering dew  that  hung  on  the  long  spires  of  grass. 
She  listened,  and  caught  the  musical  jingle  of 
the  morning  bells  in  the  distant  air  of  summer. 
How  would  not  her  tender  breast  have  swelled, 
if  her  heart  had  but  been  educated  to  the  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  such  a  morning ! 

But  Barbette  was  nothing  more  than  an  inno- 
cent child. 

When  they  had  again  partaken  of  refresh- 
ment, they  resumed  their  journey.  Over  hill  and 
down  into  little  wooded  dells  they  straggled,  Ja- 
cob determinedly  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
travellers,  while  he  continually  muttered  between 
his  teeth.  Barbette  only  clung  more  closely  to 
his  hand,  and  while  she  looked  up  so  innocntly 
into  his  face,  she  seemed  to  be  trying  to  divine 
his  intention  in  relation  to  his  journey. 

Perhaps  they  had  walked  on  across  meadows 
and  hills  in  this  way  for  miles.  At  least,  the 
sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  its  warmth  be- 
gan to  suggest  the  very  inviting  idea  of  shade 
and  brief  repose. 

They  struck  into  the  road,  therefore,  at  length, 
upon  which  they  continued  travelling  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Barbette  could  not  help  feeling 
grateful  for  the  advantage  the  well-worn  road 
offered  her  feet  over  the  rough  clods  of  the  pas- 
tures, and  trudged  on  vastly  more  contented  and 
eagerly  than  ever.  Still  she  could  not  refrain 
from  putting  questions,  ever  and  anon,  to  her 
parent,  as  if  she  would  understand  more  of  his 
intentions  than  she  then  did.  And  her  interro- 
gatories were  not  tinctured  so  much  with  curi- 
osity, cither,  as  with  pure,  genuine  sympathy. 

"  How  much  farther  shall  we  have  to  go.  fa- 
ther? Must  we  get  there  before  night?"  and, 
"  Who  shall  we  see  where  wc  are  goiny,  father  ?" 
were  questions  she  repeatedly  and  vainly  asked. 
No  answer  came  to  her  from  the  sealed  lips  of 
her  excited  guide  and  guardian. 

They  drew  up,  at  length,  before  the  door  of  a 
retired  tavern  house,  before  which  was  stretched 
a  long  wooden  bench  beneath  the  covering  of 
the  ancient-looking  stoop  or  porch.  Upon  this 
bench  Jacob  Bell  seated  himsi'lf  and  the  child 
for  a  time,  and  taking  oft'  his  hat,  re-invigoratcd 
himself  with  the  freshly  playing  breeze. 

He  arose  from  his  seat  before  long,  however, 
and  stalked  into  the  house,  entering  the  low 
doorway  of  the  bar  room.  Stepping  up  to  the 
landlord,  who  chanced  to  be  in  attendance,  he 
asked  if  he  could  be  accommodated  with  a  glass 
of  spirit  and  water.  He  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  diink  off 
his  compounded  potation. 


Barbette  still  sat  on  the  bench,  and  as  she  was 
looking  off'  reflectingly  down  the  road,  she  dis- 
cerned the  approach  of  a  wagon.  It  rolled  up 
to  the  door,  and  a  man  jumped  to  the  ground. 
As  he  crossed  the  porch,  he  gave  a  single  glance 
at  the  girl,  and  the  color  instantly  rushed  to  his 
cheeks. 

Jacob  Fell,  who  had  looked  out  at  the  window 
to  see  this  new  arrival,  suddenly  turned  fright- 
fully pale,  and  glanced  hurriedly  toward  all  parts 
of  the  room,  as  if  he  were  mostly  anxious  to 
find  some  place  of  immediate  secretion.  The 
landlord,  however,  failed  to  observe  this  unusual 
embarrassment  of  his  guest,  so  intent  was  he 
himself  on  watching  the  equipage  that  had  just 
arrived. 

Exactly  at  that  moment,  and  before  Jacob 
Fell  could  have  had  time  to  get  out  of  the  room 
by  any  desired  direction,  the  stranger  entered. 

Barbette  knew  the  stranger  the  moment  her 
blue  eyes  met  his.  She  recognized  him  as  the 
same  whose  shadow  had  fallen  across  her  lap 
only  the  morning  before,  while  she  was  weaving 
her  wild  flowers  into  garlands. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner!"  said  the  new  comer, 
stepping  briskly  up  to  Jacob  Fell,  and  touching 
his  shouldi  r.     "  You  must  come  with  me  !" 

Whereupon  he  began  to  fasten  iron  bands 
upon  his  wrists,  and  at  once  conducted  him  to 
the  door.  The  prisoner  was  speechless  with 
terror. 

Barbette  saw  the  stranger  carrying  off'  her  fa- 
ther, and  began  to  set  up  the  most  piteous  cries 
after  him  ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  made  no  plea  in 
her  behalf,  and  as  the  officer — for  such  he  was — 
knew  she  would  be  quite  as  well  taken  care  of 
where  she  was,  at  least  for  the  present,  as  if  she 
returned  to  the  old  hut  of  her  father  again,  he 
mounted  to  his  seat,  and  drove  rapidly  away  in 
the  direction  he  had  come,  in  company  with  his 
prisoner. 

Poor — poor  Barbette !  She  sat  on  the  wooden 
bench  on  the  porch,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  very 
heart  would  break. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Barbette  had  been  suffered  to  cry  by  herself 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  landlord  being  too 
stupified  with  what  he  had  just  seen  to  go  to 
her  with  anything  like  words  of  consolation  on 
his  lips.  In  fact,  had  he  attempted  it,  he  would 
have  failed  in  his  purpose :  for,  though  his  heart 
had  been  tenderer  than  a  woman's,  it  could  have 
expressed  nothing  that  would  have  afforded 
balm  to  the  child's  bleeding  feelings.  They 
were  too  rudely  rent  to  be  suddenly  healed 
again. 

She  looked  through  her  tears,  however,  on 
hearing  an  unusual  noise,  as  of  the  approach  of 
a  carriage.  Perhaps  she  cherished  a  hope  that 
her  parent  had  returned  to  take  her  with  him. 

But  her  disappointment  was  great  at  behold- 
ing only  a  travelling  equipage,  to  which  were 
strapped  and  secured  two  or  three  trunks.  The 
landlord  ran  out  to  hold  the  horses'  heads,  while 
a  gentleman  dismounted  and  assisted  out  a  lady 
after  him.  The  lady  was  deeply  clad  in  mourn- 
ing, and  as  she  drew  aside  but  partially  her  veil 
to  walk  up  the  porch  into  the  little  tavern-house 
parlor,  she  betrayed  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes,  in 
which  traces  of  pearly  tears  were  still  distinct. 

Her  gaze  immediately  rested  on  the  barefooted 
little  girl.  Barbette,  who  was  still  sitting  on  the 
bench.  She  pointed  her  husband's  attention 
likewise  to  her,  and  begged  him  in  a  whisper  to 
make  inquiries  of  the  landlord  respecting  her; 
for,  said  she,  "  I  am  so  much  struck  with  her  ap- 
pearance, and  she  so  greatly  resembles  little  Bar- 
bette that  we  lost,  that  I  would  willingly  adopt 
her  if  I  could  obtain  consent." 

Her  husband,  after  ushering  her  into  the  neat 
little  parlor,  at  once  returned  to  the  child,  and 
seeing  the  tears  still  wet  upon  her  cheeks,  asked 
her  for  what  she  had  been  weeping. 

To  his  inquiry  she  related,  as  continuously  as 
her  emotion  would  suffer  her,  all  that  had  just 
transpired,  taking  care  not  to  forget  the  most 
feeling  mention  of  her  father's  cruel  abduction. 

The  gentleman  took  her  by  her  hand,  and  led 
her  gently  to  his  wife.  Meantime  the  landlord 
came  up,  and  interested  his  guests  n  ith  his  rough 
and  earnest  narration  of  the  incident  that  had 
just  occurred. 

"She  looks  so  like  Barbette!"  exclaimed  the 
lady,  when  she  had  gazed  for  several  moments 
upon  her. 

"  But  she  says  her  name  is  B.irbette,"  added 
the  gentleman,  with  much  energy  of  feeling. 
'•  It  struck  me  at  once  as  being  a  very  remark- 
able coincidence." 
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The  lady  looked  deeply  surprised,  and  riveted 
her  eyes  upon  the  child. 

"  Is  this  your  father  whom  they  have  carried 
away  from  you  V  asked  the  gentlcmiin. 

The  child  answered,  looking  up  through  her 
tears,  that  he  was. 

"  But  where,  then,  do  you  live  ;"  continued  the 
husband  of  the  lady. 

"  Away  off,"  answered  the  child,  expressing 
her  childish  idea  of  immense  distance  by  a  wide 
outstretebing  of  her  arms. 

"  Now  that  your  father  is  gone,  will  you  go 
and  live  with  me,  and  be  my  child  1"  kindly  asked 
the  lady. 

Barbette  only  gave  her  for  an   answer  a  look 
of  tlie  most  anxious  and  indescribable  inquiry. 
"  Come  to  me  a  moment,  child,"  said  the  lady. 
She  walked  meekly  up  to  her  side. 
The  lady  placed  her  hand  upon  a  ribbon  much 
faded   and   worn,  that  was  fastened   about  her 
neck,  and  drew  forth  from  her  bosom  an  amulet. 
Her   face    instantly   became    much   paler   than 
usual,  and  a  strange  fire  shot  forth  from  her  ex- 
pansive blue  eye. 

Her  husband  reached  forward  to  see  what  dis- 
covery his  wife  had  made. 

Turning  over  the  bauble,  she  there  beheld  the 
name  of  the  child  in  full,  engraved  with  the  day 
of  her  birth. 

"My  child!  My  own  lost  child!  My  dear 
Barbette !"  cried  she,  in  an  overflow  of  joy,  while 
she  clasped  her  frantically  to  her  arms. 

Her  husband  looked  on  in  utter  astonishment, 
and  attempted  to  clasp  both  wife  and  child  in 
his  arms. 

It  was  the  lost  child  of  the  gentleman  and 
lady.  They  had  thus  fortunately  come  upon 
her  again  during  a  journey  they  were  making 
from  their  home  in  Montreal  southward. 

After  the  excitement,  incident  upon  this  un- 
expected discovery,  had  in  a  measure  subsided, 
and  suitable  refreshments  had  been  procured,  the 
lady  having  already  acquainted  the  child  with 
the  fact  that  she  was  her  mother,  all  three  set 
out  in  the  carriage  again,  and  pursued  their 
journey.  Barbette  was  being  carried  the  exact 
way  she  had  but  just  come. 

They  rode  along  for  several  miles.  The  drive 
was  as  fine  as  one  could  reasonably  wish.  The 
air  was  clear  and  bracing,  and  no  dust  rose  to 
annoy  their  nostrils.  The  scenery  on  either  side 
was  indescribably  agreeable,  and  the  child  could 
not  help  occasionally  sinking  her  joy  at  finding 
her  parents  in  the  temporary  joy  of  her  novel 
ride  in  a  carriage.  She  knew  not  the  depth,  or 
the  breadth,  or  the  strength  of  the  new  feeling 
that  had  just  come  back  to  her. 

The  parents  kept  embracing  and  weeping  over 
their  child,  asking  her  all  manner  of  questions 
most  confusedly,  and  wondering  how  it  could  be 
that  she  had  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
man  who  bad  just  been  torn  from  her. 

Presently  they  were  startled  by  the  child's 
pointing  her  fingers  in  the  direction  of  the  wood, 
the  road  upon  which  they  were  then  travelling, 
skirting  the  bosom  of  a  beautiful  river. 

They  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction  whith- 
er she  pointed  them. 

"  There's  where  I  live.  In  the  hut  in  the 
woods  there,"  said  she,  in  great  glee. 

The  parents  gazed  for  a  moment  inquiringly 
at  each  other,  but  exchanged  not  a  word. 

The  gentleman  at  length  stopped  his  horses, 
fastened  them  to  a  tree,  and  proceeded  to  take 
his  wife  and  Barbette  from  the  carriage.  Then 
they  all  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  hut  indi- 
cated by  the  child. 

Entering  at  the  door.  Barbette  eagerly  leading 
the  way,  their  astonishment  was  unspeakable  at 
finding  both  Jacob  Fell  and  the  officer  in  the 
room. 

For  some  time,  not  a  word  was  said  by  cither 
side,  only  the  child  kept  exclaiming  to  Jacob, 
"  See,  see,  I  have  found  a  new  father  and 
mother !" 

The  gentleman  then  proceeded  in  few  words 
to  narrate  to  the  ofticer  the  occurrence  of  the 
loss  of  his  only  child  from  her  distant  home,  and 
her  fortunate  discovery  again;  and  then  de- 
manded to  know  of  the  prisoner  how  he  came 
by  her. 

"  First  tell  me  where  you  live,"  answered  Ja- 
cob Fell. 

"  In  Montreal,"  answered  the  gentleman. 
"  And  your  name,  if  you  please,"  continued 
the  prisoner. 

"Martel  La  Croix,"  answered  the  gentleman 
again. 

"  Then  this  prisoner  is  again  free !"  instantly 
exclaimed  the  ofticer. 


"  Wliat  does  this  mean?"  eagerly  inquired  M. 
La  Croi.x. 

"  That  he  was  arrested  for  the  supposed  mur- 
der of  your  own  self  within  two  weeks !  You 
have  lately  been  in  the  city  of ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  was  so  suddenly  called  away  again 
before  I  had  completed  all  my  business,  that  I 
resolved  to  go  back  again  to  Montreal  and  bring 
my  wife  back  with  me,  and  now  finish  all  my 
business.  I  was  on  my  way  back  when  I  made 
the  unexpected  discovery  of  my  child ;  and  I 
have  but  just  come  here  to  prevent  another  dis- 
aster of  equal  magnitude." 

At  once  the  gyves  were  struck  off  the  wrists 
of  the  prisoner,  and  ho  was  set  free.  He  then 
narrated  to  the  parents  of  the  child  the  manner 
of  his  becoming  possessed  of  her,  which  was 
materially  as  follows  : 

A  strolling  company  of  tinkers  and  gipsies 
had  been  prowling  in  the  neighborhood,  many 
years  before,  and  one  of  the  women  had  this 
child,  Barbette,  with  her.  She  had  evidently 
grown  tired  with  her  care,  and  proposed  to  Jacob 
Fell,  for  a  good  consideration,  to  adopt  her  and 
care  for  her  as  his  own,  adding  that  some  day 
she  might  bring  him  some  handsome  remunera- 
tion, inasmuch  as  she  belonged  to  rich  parents. 
He  took  her  with  all  the  clothes  and  trinkets  she 
possessed,  and  Barbette  had  ever  since  lived  with 
him  as  his  own  child,  and  dearly  he  said  he  loved 
her,  too.  She  had  seemed  much  as  a  daughter 
to  him. 

The  lady  examined  the  trinkets  which  the 
strolling  woman  had  given  the  man  with  the 
girl,  and  instantly  recognized  them  as  belonging 
to  her  while  at  home. 

This  strange  interview  ended  with  Jucob  Fell's 
receiving  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  his 
fidelity  to  his  youthful  and  innocent  charge,  and 
an  injunction  to  employ  it  all  to  his  substantial 
profit. 

The  happy  BarbettR  bade  him  farewell  with 
large  tears  swimming  in  her  eyes,  and  rode  away 
with  her  flaxen  ringlets  pressed  closely  against 
the  throbbing  heart  of  her  mother. 


[Written  for  Oleason's  Pictorial.] 
TUB   INEBRIATE'S  MVglKGS. 

BT  WlLI.r.4M   V.   KOE. 

Where  are  the  hope.*?  that  cheered  my  heart, 

In  youth\s  bright  sunny  liay  ; 
When  fortune's  hantl,  propitious,  seemed 

With  flowers  to  strew  my  way? 

They  're  gone !  forever  lost  to  me, 

The  guiltless  joys  of  youth  ; 
Accursed  rum  hath  cha.sed  away 

Their  innocence  and  truth. 

Wiere  is  the  wife  who  cheertd  my  path. 

In  manhood's  later  years ; 
Whose  spirit  high,  alas!  I  crushed, 

Unmoved,  beheld  her  tears  ? 

She  sleeps  a  calm  and  gentle  sleep, 

Within  the  old  church-yard ; 
She  never  more  will  wake  to  weep, 

Or  feel  my  disregard. 

Light  be  the  sod—  sweet  bloom  the  flowers, 

On  .Mary's  gentle  breast ; 
And  bright  the  sunbeams  on  her  grave, 

Where  my  affections  rest. 

The  demon  now  has  done  his  worlt. 

Yet  I  will  burst  liis  chain  ; 
I  '11  be  no  more  his  abject  slave, 

I  '11  be  a  man  again. 


THE  INSTINCT  OF  RAMBLIK(;. 

At  this  point — and  why  exactly  at  this  point, 
is  a  caprice  of  nature's,  which  it  rests  upon  her 
to  explain — I  pause,  and  must  pause,  in  order 
to  indulge  an  instinct  of  rambling.  It  is  an  in- 
termitting necessity  affecting  my  particular  sys- 
tem, like  that  of  migration  that  aflecfs  swallows, 
or  the  moulting  of  feathers  that  afl'ccts  birds 
in  general.  Nobody  is  angry  with  swallows  for 
vagabondising  periodically,  and  surely  1  have  a 
better  right  to  indulgence  than  a  swallow  ;  I  take 
precedency  of  a  swallow  in  any  company  what- 
soever. Indulgent  or  not,  however,  the  reader 
must  really  put  up  with  my  infirmity.  Being 
thwarted  and  thrown  back  upon  the  constitution, 
in  me  this  impulse  might  ])rod3cc  some  malady 
— typhus  fever,  jierhaps — whereas,  to  the  reader, 
the  worst  effect  of  it  will  be,  that  he  must  take  a 
flying  leap  over  a  jiage  or  two  if  he  dislikes  the 
interruption.  Yet  what  evil  is  there  in  an  inter- 
ruption ^  It  is  a  kind  of  rest,  or,  as  Coleridge 
used  to  style  it,  a  landing-place  in  a  flight  of 
stairs.  Call  it  a  parenthesis,  as  do  all  writers — 
call  it  an  excursus,  as  do  all  German  commenta- 
tors— call  it  an  episode,  as  do  all  narrative  po- 
ets— and  the  momentary  interruption,  instead  of 
a  blemish,  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  prime 
luxury  and  bonne  liouche  of  the  whole  work. — De 
Quincfi/. 

What  grief  can  be,  but  time  doth  make  it  less  ? 
But  infamy  time  never  can  suppress. — Drnyton. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MY     SPIRIT    UOMIi:. 

BY  FLORENCE   GBEENLEAF. 

I  have  a  spirit  home ;  sweet  vines  are  round  it. 

And  flowers  are  peeping  from  each  dim  recess ; 
The  myrtle  and  the  eglantine  have  crowned  it. 

It  stands  alone  in  all  its  loveliness 
Far  from  tlie  haunts  of  men, — the  sunbeam,  shining. 

Breaks  through  a  forest  radiant  with  its  light ; 
While  I,  upon  some  mossy  bed  reclining. 

Commune  with  fancies  beautifully  bright. 

At  eve,  sweet  Poesy  doth  whisper,  dreaming, 

On  airy  wings  slic  tiieth  unto  me  ; 
0,  bright  and  glorious  are  those  visions,  seeming 

To  come  from  worlds  as  fair  as  they  must  be. 
At  midnight,  when  tlie  sky  is  filled  with  glory. 

And  through  tlie  leaves  the  whip-poor-will  I  hear, 
The  nightingale  doth  tell  his  plaintive  story, 

And  finds  a  listener  in  my  willing  ear. 

At  dawn  of  day,  when  roused  from  liealthful  slumber, 

I  ope  my  ej  es  to  gaze  upon  the  scene ; 
I  hear  sweet  songsters  which  I  niay  not  number. 

Carolling  gay  amid  the  forest  green. 
Sweet  is  my  spirit  home  I     The  wild  bird,  telling 

His  matin  hymn,  awakes  me  from  repose  ; 
Such  rapturous  joys  surround  my  hidden  dwelling, 

Joys  that  a  heart  contented  only  knows. 


STUCK  AT  X  SPEECH. 

In  February,  1818,  he  did  what  he  never  did 
before  or  since.  He  stuck  at  a  speech.  John 
Kemble  had  taken  his  leave  of  our  stage,  and 
before  quitting  Edinburgh,  about  sixty  or  sev- 
enty of  his  admirers  gave  him  a  dinner  and  a 
snuff'  box.  JettVey  was  ]iut  into  the  chair,  and 
had  to  make  the  address  previous  to  the  presen- 
tation. He  began  very  promisingly,  but  got 
confused,  and  amazed  both  himself  and  every- 
body else,  by  actually  sitting  down,  and  leaving 
the  speech  unfinished  ;  and,  until  reminded  of 
that  part  of  his  duty,  not  even  thrusting  the 
box  into  the  hand  of  the  intended  receiver.  He 
afterwards  told  me  the  reason  of  this.  He  had 
not  premeditated  the  scene,  and  thought  be  had 
nothing  to  do  except  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
])any  to  give  the  box.  But  as  soon  as  he  rose 
to  do  this,  Kemble,  who  was  beside  him,  rose  al- 
so, and  with  most  formidable  dignity.  This 
forced  Jeffrey  to  look  up  to  his  man ;  when  he 
found  himself  annihilated  by  the  tall  tragic  god; 
who  sank  him  to  the  earth  at  every  compliment, 
by  obeisances  of  overwhelming  grace  and  state- 
liness.  If  the  chairman  had  anticipated  his  po- 
sition, or  recovered  from  his  first  confusion,  his 
mind  and  words  could  easily  have  subdued  even 
Kemble. — Lord  Cockburn^  Life  ofjeffiey. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE     DEAD     CHILD. 

BT  GEO.   CANNING  HILL. 

Laugh  and  prattle  ceased  forever. 
No  more  dimpling  smiles  are  there ; 

Like  the  rolling  of  a  river. 
Or  the  mists  that  melt  in  air  ; 

No  more  smiling,  nor  beguiling 
Of  the  thoughts  that  droop  with  care 

Underneath  the  coffin-cover. 
Hands  enfolded  on  her  breast ; 

Snowdrops  sprinkled  freely  over, 
Whereon  stains  were  never  prest ; 

She  that  bore  her  standing  o'er  her, 
Heart  with  swelling  grief  distrest. 

Though  the  daisies  grow  above  her, 
Buried  in  the  silent  mould  ; 

Though  thou  canst  not  now  discover 
That  which  never  hath  been  told ; 

Grieve  not,  mother,  sister,  brother. 
Lambs  like  her  are  in  the  fold. 


<   ^« ^   ( 


A  MOX.STER  MXIJUIST. 

They  knew  little  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  fancie  1  that  his  enormous  reading  tended  to 
any  results)  barren  as  this.  But  other  whis- 
perers the)  e  were,  who  would  have  persuaded  me 
that  Sir  William  was  simply  a  great  linguist. 
Since  the  time  wlien  I  first  came  to  know  him, 
Europe  has  had  several  monsters  of  that  class, 
and,  amongst  others,  Cardinal  Mczzofante.  Per- 
haps the  cardinal  was,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest 
of  his  order.  He  knew,  I  believe  {so  as  to  speak 
familiarly),  thirty-four  lanjiuages ;  whereas  a 
Scandinavian  clergyman  (SA-edish  or  Norse), 
who  had  died  since  the  cardinal,  and  was  repu- 
ted to  have  mastered  fifty-six,  probably  only  read 
them.  But  what  ultimate  value  attached  to  this 
hyperbolical  acquisition  ?  If  one  wrote  an  epi- 
taph for  his  eminence,  one  might  be  tempted 
into  saying,  "Here  lies  a  man  that,  in  the  act  of 
dying  committed  a  robbery,  absconding  from  his 
poor  fell )w-creatures  with  a  valuable  polyglot 
dictionary."  Assuredly,  any  man  who  puts  his 
treasures  into  a  form  which  mii^t  jierisb  in  com- 
pany with  himself,  is  no  profound  benefactor  to 
his  species.  Not  thus  did  Sir  William  proceed, 
as  I  soon  learned  after  I  made  his  acquaintance  ; 
and  the  results  of  his  reading  are  now  sown  and 
rooted  at  Paris,  not  less  than  at  Berlin  ;  are 
blossoming  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  are  bearing  fruit 
on  the  Danube. — Hum  Iton's  Memuirs. 


Nature  makes  us  poor  only  when  we  lack 
necessaries ;  but  custom  gives  the  name  of  pov- 
erty to  the  want  of  superfluities. 


OLD  E\OLISH  MAMVERS. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  men  and  women  wore 
looking-glasses  ))uhlicly — the  men,  as  brooches 
or  ornaments  in  their  hats,  and  the  women  at 
their  girdles,  or  on  their  bosoms,  or  .'ometimeB 
(like  the  ladies  of  our  day)  in  the  centre  of  their 
fans,  which  were  then  made  of  feathers,  inserted 
into  silver  or  ivory  tubes. 

At  feasts,  every  guest  brought  his  own  knife, 
and  a  whetstone  was  placed  behind  the  door, 
upon  which  he  sharpened  bis  knife  as  he  entered. 

In  1504,  a  Dutchman,  named  Wm.  Boonen, 
brought  the  first  coach  into  England  ;  and,  it  is 
said,  the  sight  of  it  put  both  horses  and  men 
into  amazement.  Some  said  it  was  a  crob  shell, 
brought  out  of  China  ;  and  some  imagined  it  to 
be  one  of  the  Pagan  temples  in  which  the  can- 
nibals adored  the  devil. 

The  business  of  cap-making  was  ruined  in 
1591  by  the  common  wearing  of  hats,  which 
then  came  into  vogue. 

Smoothing  irons  are  of  late  invention ;  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Jamis  I.,  large 
stones,  inscribed  with  texts  of  scripture,  were 
used  for  that  purpose. 

A  Mrs.  Isabel  Danton,  of  Leeds,  is  said  to 
have  first  invented  hats  and  baskets  made  of 
straw. 

In  1 6.34,  two  rich  women  desired  to  marry  the 
Earl  of  Huntington  for  the  sake  of  the  title. 
One  of  them  offered  to  lay  down  jC20,000  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage.  The  other  offered  .C500  a 
year,  during  his  life,  and  .COOOO  in  cash,  he  to  go 
with  her  to  the  church  and  marry  her;  immedi- 
ately after  the  ceremony,  they  were  to  take  leave 
at  the  church  door,  and  never  to  see  each  other 
again. 

In  Clarendon's  papers,  is  the  following  :  "At 
Henly,  ujion  Thames,  a  woman,  speaking  against 
taxation  imposed  by  parliament,  was  ordered  by 
the  committee  to  have  her  tongue  fastened  by  a 
nail  to  the  body  of  a  tree  by  the  way-side,  on  a 
market-day,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  a 
paper,  in  great  letters,  setting  forth  the  heinous- 
ness  of  her  crime,  fixed  to  her  back." — Emjlish 
Annals. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
WHAT     IS     LIFE! 


BT  MRS.   M.   W.   CURTIS. 

What  is  life  ?  'tis  but  a  breath 

Of  a  passing  zephyr 
Stealing  o'er  time's  silvered  brow, — 

Soon  't  is  gone  forever. 

What  is  life  ?  't  is  but  a  drop 

Amid  the  boundless  ocean  ; 
As  driving  spray,  or  wavelet's  crest, 

'Neath  the  storm-cloud's  wild  commotiozi. 

What  is  life  ?  'tis  but  a  ray 

Of  evening's  fading  sunhght, 
Or  as  the  visions  of  a  dream. 

In  the  lone  hours  of  midnight. 

■What  is  life  ?  'tis  all  of  time 

That  to  man  is  given  ; 
A  rugged  path  that  all  must  climb. 

That  leads  to  woe  or  heaven. 

This  is  life — the  knell  of  time, 

Fleeting — evanescent ; 
Man  has  nought,  while  here  below, 

But  the  moment  present. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and 
discharge  of  the  fullness  and  swellings  of  the 
heart,  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and 
induce.  We  know  diseases  of  stoppings  and 
suffocations  are  most  dangerous  in  the  body  ; 
and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind  ;  you 
may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  open 
the  spleen,  flower  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  cas- 
toreum  for  the  brain  ;  but  no  receipt  opcncth  the 
heart  but  a  true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  im- 
part griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes,  suspicions,  coun- 
sels, and  whatsoever  lieth  upon  the  heart,  to 
oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift,  or  confession. 
— Bacon. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
lVIOO.\LIT  SCENES. 

BT    B.  J.   BOWS. 


How  powerful  to  hearts  that  moara, 

The  magic  of  that  moonlit  sky  ; 
To  bring  again  the  vanished  scenes — 

Tile  happy  eve.s — of  d.ays  gone  by  ; 
Again  to  bring,  mid  bursting  tears, 
Tne  loved  and  lost  of  other  years. — Doane. 

The  moon  has  just  risen  far  over  the  deep. 
Her  beams  on  its  bosom  all  tranquilly  sleep  ; 
Her  lustre  is  shed  over  nature's  warm  breast, 
And  forest  and  meadow  in  silver  are  drest. 

llow  tranquil  the  scene  !  how  delightful  the  hour  '■ 
My  slumbering  fancy  awakes  in  its  power  ; 
And  beneath  the  soft  r.ays  of  her  mild,  gentle  light, 
A  thousand  bright  feelings  come  o'er  me  to-night. 

The  scenes  of  my  childhood,  unfading  and  true, 

By  her  m.igical  power  are  presented  to  view  ; 

Fond  memory  opens  her  glittering  store. 

And  the  friends  of  my  youth  are  around  me  once  more. 

How  dear  the  loved  home  of  my  infancy  seems, 

^Vliere  I  sported,  at  eve,  'neath  her  favoring  beams; 
Its  memory  still  shall  be  dear  to  my  heart. 
And  to  life's  latest  hour  it  shall  never  depart. 
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HOCSTOX,  TEXAS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
week  we  gave  an  illustrated  view 
of  the  city  of  Galveston,  Texas. 
Herewith  we  give  a  representation 
of  Houston,  a  sister  city,  and  the 
capital  of  this  flourishing  State. 
The  peculiar  history  of  Texas 
makes  it  an  interesting  study,  both 
as  it  relates  to  its  geographical 
character  and  its  political  impor- 
tance. Touching  the  former,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is 
that  of  an  inclined  plane,  gradually 
sloping  from  the  mountains  on  the 
west  eastward  to  the  sea,  and  in- 
tersected by  numerous  river.<,  all 
having  a  southeast  direction.  The 
territory  is,  however,  naturally  di- 
vided into  three  separate  regions, 
which  in  many  respects  differ  from 
each  other.  The  first  or  level  re- 
gion extends  along  the  coast,  with 
a  breadth  inland  varying  from  100 
miles,  where  greatest  in  the  centre, 
to  70  and  30  miles,  being  most 
contracted  towards  the  southwest 
extremity.  The  soil  of  this  region 
is  principally  a  rich  alluvium,  with 
scarcely  a  stone,  yet  singularly  free 
from  stagnant  swamps.  Broad 
woodlands  fringe  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  between  which  are  extensive 
and  rich  pasture  lands.  The  sec- 
ond division,  the  largest  of  the 
three,  is  the  undulating  or  rolling- 
prairie  region,  which  extends  for 
150  or  200  miles  farther  inland,  its 
wide  grassy  tracts  alternating  with 
others  that  are  thickly  timbered. 
These  last  are  especially  prevalent 
in  the  east,  though  the  bottoms  and 
river  valleys  throughout  the  whole 
region    are   well   wooded.     Lime-  , 

stone  and  sandstone  form  the  com- 
mon substrata  of  this  region  ;  the 
upper  soil  consists  of  a  rich  friable 
loam,  mixed  indeed  with  sand,  but 
seldom  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  the  culture  of  the  most  ex- 
hausting products.  The  third,  or 
mountainous  region,  situated  prin- 
cipally in  the  west  and  southwest,  forms  part  of 
the  great  Sierra  Madre,  or  Mexican  Alps,  but 
little  explored  and  still  unsettled.  At  its  remote 
extremity  it  consists  of  an  elevated  table  land, 
"where  the  prairies  not  unfrequently  resemble 
the  vast  steppes  of  Asia  except  in  their  superior 
fertility  "  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Neches, 
Trinidad,  Brazos  de  Dios,  Colorado,  Guadalupe, 
San  Antonio  and  Nueces.  They  all  fall  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  or  rather  (except  the  Brazos  de 
Dios).  into  its  bays  and  lagoons.  The  latter  bear 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  haffs  along 
the  south  shore  of  the  Baltic,  except  that  they  are 
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upon  a  much  larger  scale :  and  the  coast,  as 
Humboldt  has  stated,  presents  everywhere  for- 
midable obstacles  to  navigation,  in  the  long,  low, 
narrow  belts  of  land  by  which  it  is  fenced,  and 
which  bound  the  lagoons,  in  the  want  of  har- 
bors for  vessels  drawing  more  than  12  1-2  feet  of 
water,  and  in  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  riv- 
ers ;  still,  however,  steam  vessels  have  been  able 
to  enter  and  ascend  the  Sabine  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  Neches  is  navigal)le  for  small 
steamboats  for  upwards  of  100  miles  ;  Trinidad 
river  for  300  or  400  miles ;  and  the  Brazos  de 
Dios,  for  at  least  half  that  distance. 


YALE'S   MAMMOTH  TEIVT. 

Yale's  Mammoth  Tent,  of  which  we  give  a 
fine  engraving  below,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  age.  For  convenience  and  general  propor- 
tions it  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  l)est  tent  in  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  con- 
ventions, mass  meetings,  picnics,  public  dinners, 
agricultural  fairs,  etc.  It  will  easily  accommo- 
date t/iree  thousand  Jive  hundred  to  dine,  and  will 
hold  from  seven  to  twelve  thousand  persons ! 
The  tent  is  now  in  thorough  repair,  and  is  offered 
by  Mr.  Yale  to  let  on  the  most  reasonable  terras. 
R.  M.  Yale,  Boston,  is  the  owner. 


ORIGIK   OP  PORCELAIIV. 

The  origin  of  porcelain  may 
probably  be  ascribed  to  accident. 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  peculiar 
changes  which  clay  experiences, 
on  being  burnt  in  the  fire,  may 
have  afforded  to  some  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  world  the  first 
hints  for  applying  thii  earth  to  a 
variety  of  useful  purposes.  Soon 
after  the  emplojment  of  clay  in 
making  bricks,  mankind  doubtless 
acquired  methods  of  moulding  it 
into  vessels  of  capacity  and  uten- 
sils for  culinary  purpose.  The 
most  ancient  writers  mention  earth- 
en vessels,  as  though  they  had  been 
in  use  from  time  immemorial. 
Remains  of  jars,  and  other  forms 
of  earthem  ware,  are  found  in  all 
countries,  buried  in  the  earth,  and 
in  those  which  have  no  memorial 
of  having  ever  been  inhabited.  It 
is  probahle  that  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  arrived  nearer 
perfection  in  the  modeling  of  clay 
than  in  any  other  manufacture,  for 
in  China  and  Japan,  porcelain  of 
an  excellent  quality  was  made 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  No 
color  is  distinjuishable  in  the  red 
hot  kiln  of  the  potter  but  the  red 
itself,  till  the  workman  introduces 
a  small  piece  of  dry  wood,  which, 
producing  a  white  flame,  renders 
all  the  other  colors  visible  in  a 
moment.  There  are  now  five  hun- 
dred furnaces  at  work  in  China, 
and  nearly  a  million  of  men  era- 
ployed  in  one  province,  viz.,  Kiam- 
fi.  Whitaker  says  that  the  narae 
porcelain  is  derived  from  the  herb 
_  Purslaine,  which  has  a  purple-col- 

=  ored  flower  like  the  ancient  china. 

'  That   porcelain   was   not   uncom- 

mon in  Europe  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  is  evident 
from  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  the  excavation  of 
those  cities  destroyed  by  an  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  in  the  last  year 
of  Titus.  There  were  no  less  than 
193  vases  of  porcelain  taken  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum.  These  vessels  were  not  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture,  but  brought  from  Pontus  in 
Asia  by  the  victorious  army  of  Pompey.  About 
sixty  years  before  Chiist,  the  Persians  h,ad  ar- 
rived  at  great  excellence  in  this  elegant  art. 
The  best  Asiatic  porcelain  is  manufactured  at 
Scharis,  one  of  the  present  principal  cities  of 
Persia.  The  earth  of  which  it  is  made  is  a  pure 
enamel,  like  that  of  the  Chinese  porcelain  :  its 
grain  is  fine,  and  it  is  as  transparent;  so  that  it 
sometimes  excels  that  of  the  Chinese,  its  varnish 
is  so  exquisite. — Uistory  nj  the  Useful  Arts. 
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FREDERICK   GLEASON,  Proprietor. 
MATURIN   M.   BALLOU,    Editob. 

rO.^TKI^TS  OF  OUR  KEXT  NUMBER. 

"  The  Solitary  Artist,"  a  story,  by  Sylpanus  ConB,  Jr. 
"  Aunt  Hetty's  Old  Cliest,"  a  tale  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, by  Lucy  Linwood. 

*'  Washing  Day,"  a  domestic  sketch,  by  Mrs.  M.  E  Rob- 

INBON. 

"  The  Daguerreotype, "  a  sketch,  by  Mrs.  E.  Wellmont. 

"May,"  Terses,  by  Ed.  Newtomb. 

"Sun**t,''  by  Caroline  A.  IIavuen. 

"  *piinpc  ifl  here,"  lines,  by  0.  Jiu-aon. 

"  My  Spirit  turns  to  olden  Times,"  by  D.  IIardv,  Jr. 

*'  Absent  Friend.-t,"  verses,  by  D.  C  Kiohman. 

"  An  Acrostic."  by  Mrs.  R.  T.  Eldreiige. 

"  Fancy's  Vision,"  verse*",  by  J.  Alpord. 

'*  Childhood,'  lines,  by  Susan  II.  Blmsdell. 

"  The  Hours,"  verses,  by  Ella  Stanwood. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  specimen  of  the  Lowell  Factories,  at  Lowell,  Mass.  A 
fine  pi.iture,  tjiken  on  the  spot  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Siratton. 

A  sei  ies  of  cuts  illustrating  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Arahs.  First,  an  external  vi»w  of  Douar— a  very  fine 
and  rh:trHcteristic  sceoe.  Second,  a  pii-ture  representing 
Arib  Children.  Third,  view  of  the  Entrance  of  an  Aral  ian 
Tent  Fourth,  an  Interior  view  of  an  Arab  Tent.  Fifth, 
a  spetiuien  of  Arabian  female  industry,  representing  an 
Arab  womin  Spinning  the  Palm  Tree  Roots.  Sixth,  also 
a  domestic 'scene,  representing  Cooking  Preparations  and 
(Grinding  Corn.  Forming  a  vtry  valuable,  interesting  and 
instructive  series  of  picture.s. 

A  very  perfect  picture,  by  Mr.  'Elliott^  representing  the 
lat«  great  Firemen's  Parade,  in  Philadelphia,  being  their 
triennial  parade.  The  first  scene  represents  the  cortege 
as  it  pasj^ed  The  Custom  lIouFe,  witii  its  various  appendages 
of  Indians,  Machines,  and  Fire  Companies.  The  second 
picture,  relating  to  the  same  subject,  and  by  the  same  art- 
ist, repre-ents  the  I'rcceS'^ioD  more  in  the  foreground,  with 
the  Car  of  Liberty,  wliich  formed  a  marked  feature  in  the 
line  of  the  dispUy. 

A  ^iewof  the  Ilolliston  High  School,  at  Ilolliston,  Mass. 
Takeu  by  oar  artist,  Mr.  Mannin^^  on  the  spot. 

A  very  fine  picture  of  the  new  Custom  House,  at  San 
Francisco,  California  A  fuperb  'ipecimen  of  architecture, 
drawn  by  our  artist,  and  designed  by  Mr.  Bryant. 

A  fine  engraving  of  the  New  York  PostOffice.  An  ac- 
curate view  of  this  fine  building. 

An  ori)cinal  and  peculiar  view  of  the  City  of  Oregon,  with 

its  surroundings. 

A  very  elaborate  and  perfect  picture,  covering  a  whole 
pnge  of  the  Pictorial,  representing  the  entire  Press-Room 
of  our  extensive  establishment,  and  forcning  a  very  capital 
picture  for  those  of  our  subscribers  who  desire  to  know  the 
tnodus  operandi  of  our  otfiee. 


EUSTATIA: 

— OK — 

THP]    SYBIL'S    PROPHECY. 

A  TALE  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 
BY    MISS    SARAH    M.    HOWE. 

We  commence  a  story  thus  entitled  in  this 
week's  number  of  the  Flag  of  our  Union.  It  is 
a  well  laid  plot  throughout,  and  is  fraught  with 
much  interest  from  the  first  to  the  last  chapter. 
Our  readers  who  love  a  clear,  well  written  story, 
with  point  and  eamestaess  in  it,  will  be  pleased 
with  this  excellent  novelette  from  Miss  Howe. 


Savings  Banks. — The  law  taxing  money  in 
savings  banks,  which  has  passed,  and  been  ap- 
proved by  the  governor,  requires  the  treasurers 
of  these  institutions  to  disclose  the  amount  of 
money  deposited  in  them  to  the  credit  of  any 
person  named  in  a  written  request,  to  the  ovcr- 
Sf  ers  of  the  poor,  or  the  assessors  of  any  town 
or  city — for  neglect,  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars. 


The  Opera  House,  Bumstcad  place,  Boston, 
is  progressing  with  great  rapidity.  It  has  risen 
some  fix  feet  above  the  foundation.  It  is  now 
confidently  asserted  that  it  will  be  finished  by 
the  commencement  of  the  next  musical  season. 


Kossuth. — The  eloquent  Hungarian  visited 

the  Boston  public  schools  a  few  days  since,  and 

expressed  much  delight  at  these  "  work  shops  of 

the  mind." 

i  ^.^  > 

Smoking. — In  Boston  a  man  has  to  pay  a  fine 
if  he  smokes  a  cigar  or  pipe  in  the  street.  This 
used  to  be  the  case  in  Portland,  Me.,  but  the  law 
has  been  repealed. 


Military. — Our  military  friends  will  thank 
us  for  the  timely  scenes  published  ia  this  week's 
number,  relating  to  the  army. 


President  Making. — The   political   papers 
are  very  busy  just  now. 


Hr>I.\I«  WATtBK. 

"  Envy  is  the  yoke-fellow  of  eminence,"  says 
the  old  proverb,  and  in  no  instance  have  we  seen 
the  principle  more  strongly  illustrated  than  as  it 
regards  Kossuth's  career  in  America.  As  he 
rises  step  liy  step  in  the  scale  of  appreciation,  and 
becomes  more  and  more  the  wonder  of  the  age 
for  his  almost  superhuman  eloquence,  and  is 
more  and  more  loved  for  the  sacredncss  of  his 
cause,  and  more  and  more  sought  after  for  the 
sake  of  his  patriotic  example,  we  find  aplenty 
of  small-fry  politicians  struggling  to  put  him 
down  by  sly  insinuations  and  low  imputations, 
whispered  from  ear  to  ear,  as  the  midnight  assas- 
sin would  perform  his  work,  but  never  uttered 
aloud,  man  fashion. 

Some  of  these  innuendoes  appear  in  the  shape 
of  anonymous  letters  (ten  to  one  written  by  the 
editor  of  the  journal  in  which  they  appear),  pur- 
porting to  come  from  some  neighboring  city,  and 
also  assuming  to  spaak  the  sentiments  of  Kos- 
suth's countrymen  in  that  quarter.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  ridiculous  modes  that  wire-pulfing 
politicians  have  adopted  to  injure  the  noble 
Magyar.  But  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail ; 
he  is  as  far  above  their  reach  as  the  sun  in  heaven 
is  beyond  their  control ;  and  their  vile  machina- 
tions only  serve  in  the  end  still  more  to  elevate 
the  object  of  them,  since  the  calm,  silent  con- 
tempt with  which  he  meets  them,  proves  his  own 
nobleness  of  spirit,  and  that  it  is  bis  cause,  not 
himself,  that  he  is  struggling  to  defend. 

Every  subterfuge  has  been  resorted  to,  in  order 
that  Kossuth  might  be  prejudiced  before  the 
people  ;  nursery  tales  could  not  be  more  ridicu- 
lous or  unimportant  than  many  of  the  stories  that 
])oliiic.il  papers  have  related  about  him.  The 
amount  of  the  whole  atiair  can  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  Kossuth  (like  a  second  Peter  the  Hermit) 
is  preaching  a  crusade  against  European  despot- 
ism ;  if  he  could  convince  this  country  of  the 
good  policy  and  advantage  of  intervention  to  the 
destruction  of  such  miserable  powers  as  those  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  he  would  be  very  glad. 

Failing  in  this,  he  asks  for  money  to  luiy  arms 
and  ammunition  to  put  into  his  people's  hands, 
and  let  them  fight  their  own  battles.  To  this 
last  proposition  there  can  be  very  few  if  any  ob- 
jections brought,  and  so  let  "  material  aid  "  be 
showered  upon  him,  and  his  purse  filled.  In  the 
meantime,  it  matters  not  whether  Kossuth  has 
given  his  boot-black  a  blowing  up,  or  overpaid 
his  washerwoman  ;  whether  he  has  failed  to  drink 
a  glass  of  wine,  or  has  taken  one  too  many  with 
Capt.  Long  ;  or  even  if  he  has  refused  to  bow 
quite  so  low  to  some  of  the  knaves  and  fools, 
both  of  his  own  country  and  ours,  who  have 
flocked  about  him. 

It  is  the  man's  cause,  and  the  man  as  connected 
with  his  cause,  that  we  have  to  do  with,  and  for 
Heaven's  sake,  let  the  two-penny  papers  cease 
quarrelling  about  the  matter,  and  give  freedom's 
Cause  and  its  apostle  a  fair  chance. 


-«  ^ ■ »  » 


THE  EARL'S  WARD: 

— OR    THE — 

OLD  CHAPEL  AND   ITS  MYSTERIES. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  LAND  AND  OCEAN. 
BY  SYLVANUS  COCB,  JR. 

This  fine  story,  just  completed  in  the  Flag  of 
our  Union,  is  now  issued  in  book  form,  and  is 
for  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots  throughout 
the  country.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  capdvating  tales  that  we  have  ever 
printed  from  the  pen  of  this  popular  author,  and 
is  in  convenient  form,  as  republished,  for  preser- 
vation, or  to  send  to  distant  friends  complete. 


Discovered. — A  lake  forty  miles  long  and 
three  miles  wide  has  just  been  discovered  only 
40  miles  northwest  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Al.^o 
a  lake  100  miles  in  circumference, heretofore  un- 
known to  the  whites,  has  been  discovered  within 
\f)  miles  of  St.  Anthony. 


A  Pedestrian. — Noah  Noyes,  aged  82  years, 
walked  from  Newburyport  to  Boston  one  day 
last  week,  and  returned  ttie  next  day.  He  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Boston  on  foot  for 
many  years. 


Chapter  on  Dogs. — The  two  pages  in  this 
week's  number  devoted  to  this  subject,  will  be 
found  most  interesting. 


Kossuth  on  the  Common. — This  fine  pic- 
ture on  the  first  page,  is  one  of  Billings's  best  de- 
signs, and  is  very  fine  and  eflcctive. 


EUKOPE.inr  DEoPOTIIii.M. 

Every  fresh  arrival  from  abroad  only  shows 
more  forcibly  the  progress  of  despotism  in 
Europe.  It  does  seem  as  though  there  was  but 
a  feeble  chance  for  liberty  in  Europe.  Villany 
is  triumphant ;  even  England  looks  on  with 
apathy,  and  says  to  herself,  "  If  I  interfere,  I  may 
come  off  like  the  jackass  in  the  fable,  who  went 
to  ask  for  horns,  and  came  back  without  ears  ! 
We'd  better  let  well  alone."  France  seems  to  be 
leading  swiftly  on  towards  the  goal  of  despotism, 
and  perhaps  by  the  next  arrival,  we  shall  hear  of 
the  declaration  of  the  empire.  What  a  misera- 
ble, sycophantic  nation  the  French  are,  with  every 
chance  of  liberty  within  their  grasp,  to  allow  an 
upstart  profligate  to  outmaster  them  and  seat 
himself  upon  the  throne !  France  docs  not  de- 
serve liberty ;  her  people  are  too  grovelling  and 
debased  to  realize  any  such  pure  and  noble  prin- 
ciple as  republicanism.  But  Hungary,  poor 
struggling  Hungary !  God  help  her  to  rid  her- 
self of  Austria  and  Russia ;  and  she  will  set  the 
rest  of  Europe  an  example!  In  Austria  and 
Russia,  tyranny  is  consolidating  itself  in  quite  a 
family  way  ;  for  Count  Buol,  the  new  Austrian 
prime  minister,  is  brother-in-law  of  Baron  May- 
emdorf,  the  Russian  minister  in  Vienna,  and 
was  formerly  minister  of  Austria  in  St.  Peters- 
burg; and  thus  are  seen  the  windings  of  Russian 
diplomacy  and  influence.  It  is  quite  uncertain 
how  long  Russia  will  even  allow  Austria  to 
breathe  the  breath  of  independent  life.  In  Spain 
the  necessary  work  of  suppressing  the  journals — 
strangling  free  thought  and  the  communication 
of  intelligence — goes  on  apace.  In  one  day  the 
government  seized  five  of  them,  when  the  direct- 
ors of  the  remainder  met  to  deliberate  as  to 
what  course  to  take,  but  came  to  no  conclusion. 
One  of  the  sentences  was  a  fine  of  39,000  reals 
and  six  months  imprisonment — all  for  being  a 
little  too  democratic.  Europe  is  certainly  in  a 
bad  way — receding  back  to  the  dark  ages. 


OUH  ILLUSTR  VTIOIVS. 

The  readers  of  the  Pictorial  will  have  noticed 
that  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
promise  of  our  prospectus,  we  have  introduced 
scenes  from  natural  history  among  our  numer- 
ous engravings.  This  we  shall  continue  to  do, 
in  order  to  add  to  the  value,  as  well  as  interest, 
of  our  paper.  To  youthful  eyes  and  minds, 
these  pictures  are  peculiarly  valuable ;  and  to 
all,  they  are  interesting  and  instruc-tive.  We 
have,  in  store,  some  very  rare  and  beautiful  pic- 
tures, which  will  be  presented  to  the  readers  of 
our  paper  from  time  to  time ;  and  they  may  be 
assured  that  no  effort  on  our  part  will  be  want- 
ing, to  make  the  Pictorial,  not  only  a  universal 
favorite,  but  a  paper  of  intrinsic  value.  On 
pages  324  and  325,  of  the  present  number,  we 
present  a  series  of  pictures  of  some  dozen  differ- 
ent species  of  dogs,  forming  a  fine  series  and 
chapter  on  this  faithful  animal. 


AIVOTUER  TESTIMONIAL. 

Professor  Morse  has  received  from  the  king 
of  Wurtemburg  a  splendid  gold  medal  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  as  a  testimonial,  as  the  letter 
accompanying  the  medal  expresses  it,  of  the  ap- 
preciation in  which  he  is  held  as  "  the  inventor 
of  the  best  recording  telegraph  known  to  him, 
and  which,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  efii- 
ciency,  is  adopted  and  used  throughout  all  Ger- 
many." This  is  the  third  te^timonial  of  the 
kind  Professor  Morse  has  received  from  foreign 
governments.  While  the  Professor  is  receiving 
these  high  testimonials  from  abroad,  for  the 
most  wonderful,  if  not  valuable,  invention  of  the 
age,  at  home  he  has  with  great  difficulty  and 
expense  been  able  to  keep  his  invention  from 
being  pirated  by  those  who,  in  every  community, 
are  always  attempting  to  defraud  inventors  of 
their  rights. 


Bad. — Si.x  patients  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Indiana  Insane  Hospital,  within  a  montli, 
made  insane  by  the  spirit  rappings. 


<  ^  ■  ^  I 


Tremont  House,  Boston. — This  favorite 
house  is  to  be  repaired  and  new  furnished  in  the 
best  possible  style. 


Theatrical. — Mr.  Brooke  has  been  playing 
at  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House  with  distin 
truished  success. 


LoLV  THE  Danseuse — Lola  Montez  is  vi^it• 
ing  the  lake  cities,  and  will  go  to  Canada. 


Mad  Dogs! — Look  out  for  them 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  gtreeter,  Mr.  Theodore  Bartel- 
Ins;  to  Mirts  Caroline  Bartelinjc. 

By  Key.  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  ^Villiam  D.  Brown  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Hanpcomb. 

By  Itev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Griffin  Kirkham,  of  Holliiton,  to 
Mi.«8  Elizjibcth  Hedge. 

By  Itev  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Motley,  of  New  York, 
to  Mips  Elizabeth  T.  Barnes. 

By  Hev.  Dr.  Neale,  Ephraim  WillarJ,  Esq-,  to  Miss  Oliye 
J.  Clark. 

By  Itev.  Mr.  Heynolds.  of  Wc.it  Ro.\bury,  Mr.  Uenry  C. 
IleniJersnn  to  Mi.sa  Harriet  C.  Spooner. 

At  Charles'own,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Ounnison,  Mr.  Isaiah  Clark 
to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Farnsworth. 

At  Jamaica  Plain,  by  liev.  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Thomas 
James  to  Miss  Elizabetfi  O.  Chaniptjey. 

At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Woreester,  Mr.  Edward  Callum  to 
Mips  Aurelia  B.  Goldsniith,  of  Essex. 

At  Newburyport,  by  Uev.  Mr.  Keed,  Mr.  James  V.  Felker 
to  .Miss  Mary  A.  \\'iilianison. 

At  Ciiptine,  Me.,  Hon.  Thomas  Ilobinson,  of  Ellsworth, 
to  Mis.s  Margaret  A.  Meade. 

At  Providence,  K.  I.,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Billings  to  Miss 
Hannah  Peckbam. 

At  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Dr.  Charles  Foote  to  Miss  Amelia  L. 
Jenkins,  formerly  of  Greenfield,  Mas^. 

At  Bri-tol,  Ct.,  Hon.  Cha's  E.  Clark,  of  Great  Bend,  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Mrs.  Hannah  S.  KHsey. 

At  I'ictou,  NS.,  Mr.  David  K.  McKay,  of  Boston,  to  Miss 
Caroline  E.  Patterson. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Ezekiel  F.  Billings.  62 ;  Mrs.  Nancy  M. 
Freeman,  "iS;  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyler,  41 ;  Miss  Hannah  Ma- 
ria Lucas,  16 ;  ^Valter  Barker,  Esq  ,  of  DorchesteCj  59  ;  Miss 
Ann  Eliza  Burc-hstea'l,  17  ;  Mrs.  Louisa  M.  Bradbury,  34  | 
Mrs.  lirtsev  Drake,  -IS. 

At  Iloxb'ury,  Mr.  George  W.  Brown,  22. 

At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Betsey  Uemick.  62. 

At  Somerville,  Mr.  Thomas  Pepper,  ;W. 

At  Cambtidgeport,  Misa  J.  Anna  lla>kell.  22. 

At  West  Cambridge,  Mr.  Eihnnan  Blanchard,  60. 

At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Charks  D.  Hrtrod,  3t. 

At  Medford,  Mrs.  Sarah  Lord,  of  Ipswich,  83. 

At  Salem,  Mr.  James  Archer,  .51 ;   Mr.  Nathan  Cook,  38. 

At  Scituate,  .Mrs.  Hannah  Rose,  89. 

At  Groton,  Mrs.  Charlotte  C.  Gordon,  28. 

At  Taunton,  Capt.  John  Harvey,  87. 

At  Bridgewater,  .Mis.  Deborah  L.  Hale,  C8. 

At  llopkinton,  MIms  Emily  Re.-n),  6'i. 

At  Southampton,  Rev.  .larius  C.  Seable,  33. 

At  We." thampton.  Rev.  David  Coggin.  35. 

At  Newbury,  Vt ,  R^-T.  Eleazer  Wells,  1)8. 

At  Portland,  .Me.,  Mr.  William  R.  Co'>b,  50. 

At  Provid?nce,  R  1  ,  Mr.  Asa  W.  Davis,  43. 

At  New  York,  Dr.  George  H  Kingsbury,  30. 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Nancy  tf.  Spaluiug,  27. 

At  Washington,  D.  C,  Kev.  D.  Steele,  6u. 

At  Louisville,  Ky.,  Col.  W.  R.  Jones,  U.  S  A. 

At  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Mrs.  Maria  S.,  wife  of  Commander 
George  N.  Hollis,  U.  S.  N. 

At  Cardenas,  Cuba,  T.  Pbinney,  Esq.,  late  of  Boston. 
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LITERARY  WEP]KLY  JOURNAL. 


GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  moEt  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  de.sign,in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
an-i  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  spa.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  Oi  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elcj^ant  specimen 
of  art.  Itcont.ains  fifteen  hundred  and  si.xti  -four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages,     [t  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  aniusemeut  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  origi- 
nal miscellany  it  pre^^cnt^.  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  nionility.  ^nd  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  thnt  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  ail 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  ic*  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  reypected,  and  sought  after  for  its 
combined  excellencies. 

TEEMS:  $2  00  PEE  VOLTJME. 
OR  $4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

INVARUtlLT    IN    ADVANCI. 

Each  six  month.*  completes  a  volume,  commfreing  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  tw<i  voluniei 
per  ycJir. 

0;^  One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  oi>e  copy 
of  the  Pictorial  Dbawisq-IIoom  Companion,  one  year, 
for  S6  00 

The  Pictorial  Drawing-room  Cojipakion  may  be  ob- 
tained at  Mny  of  the  periodical  depot,*"  throughout  the 
countrv.  :i,nd  of  nevsmen.  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  every  Paturdav,  by 

F.   0"LEA?0N,   Boston,  M. 4 p8. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

8.  FRENCH,  151  Nas,sau.  cor.  Spruce  Street,  New  Yoih. 
A.  WINCH,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Phibdelphip. 
BURGESS.  TAYLOH  fc  Co.,  Ill  Baltimore  St.,  Balfmor*. 
A.  C  BAGLKY.  121  M  lin  Street.  Cincinnati. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
R  E  M  E  i>l  B  R  A  i\  C  E  S . 

BT  SUSAX    H.  BLAISDELL. 

Do  you  remember  the  pleasant  mom 
When  we  stood  in  yon  green  lane  ; 
And  our  hearts  were  joyous  as  if  they  ne'er 

H^J  known  one  throb  of  pain  ? 
And  the  birds,  in  their  heavenward  flight 
Through  the  realms  of  golden  light, 
Poured  forth  their  songs,  that  on  the  air 
Came  echoing  back  again  T 

And  we  were  as  glad  as  they, 

But  our  joy  had  a  deeper  tone  ; 
And  it  found,  from  our  souls,  its  silent  way, 

As  we  wandered  there  alone  ; 
And  the  wind  came  floating  by, 
From  its  home  in  the  southern  sky, 
And  a  charm  seemed  wrought  with  the  rising  day, 

And  around  our  spirits  thrown. 

A  charm  in  each  quivering  leaf, 
That  unfolded  tu  greet  the  morn  ; 

A  charm  in  the  jewels  that  flashed  beneath, 
Of  nature's  abundance  born  ; 

And  in  every  summer  sound. 

Mid  the  pleasant  nooks  around, 

That  bade  us  forget  life's  olden  grief, 
In  its  newly  opeuing  dawn. 

And  hand  in  hand,  we  looked  afar 

Down  the  valley  of  the  past ; 
Wlience  rose  one  lovely,  shining  star, 

From  the  shadows  around  it  cast; 
And  dark  forms  glided  by, 
Slowly  and  silently, 

And  the  dim  train  closed,  at  last. 

But  the  present,  where  we  dwelt, 

Was  a  sweet  and  quiet  scene ; 
And  the  happiness  we  felt 

Uprose  from  hearts  serene  ; 
For  the  beaming  star  shone  on, 
And  the  shadowy  forms  were  gone, 

And  the  clouds  no  more  were  seen. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  WIDOAV'S  ACCEPTANCE. 

BY   MRS.   E.   WELLMONT. 

It  was  just  six  months  and  four  days  after  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Titus  Bubble,  when  his  bachelor 
friend,  Mr.  Ichabod  Thistle,  found  himself  in  the 
parlor  of  his  widow.  It  was  evening,  and  the 
mellow  light  of  the  single  gas  burner  reflected 
its  rays  through  the  prismatic  glass  pendants 
from  the  chandelier  to  the  opposite  wall,  in  rain- 
bow colors  of  exceeding  beauty.  This  appear- 
ance induced  Mrs.  Bubble  to  take  a  seat  near 
Mr.  Thistle,  that  together  they  might  more  mi- 
nutely scan  the  beauty  of  the  reflection.  Whether 
the  near  position  gave  the  bachelor  renewed 
courage  or  not,  we  never  knew  ;  but  the  lounge 
was  downy,  and  his  position  was  altogether  an 
enviable  one,  especially  contrasted  with  his  straw 
matting  floor  at  home,  and  the  old  leather  cush- 
ioned chair,  which  was  his  daily  seat.  Mr.  This- 
tle began  thus :  "  And  so,  Mrs.  Bubble,  you 
think  of  retaining  this  house  and  its  comforts, 
just  as  your  husband  left  it  '.  Titus  was  a  noble- 
souled  fellow,  very  shrewd  withal,  and  must  have 
left  you  a  handsome  fortune." 

Mrs.  Bubble  raised  a  deep  bordered  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes,  and  replied  :  "  He  did  so  ;  but 
then,  Mr.  Thistle,  I  never  knew  what  real  trouble 
was  until  my  husband  died.  I  never  shall  for- 
give the  undertaker  for  his  carelessness.  That 
plate  on  his  cofiin  was  buried  with  him,  and  then 
to  think  of  those  mismatched  horses  in  the  pro- 
cession. I  am  told,  Mr.  Thistle,  that  the  distant 
connexions  rode  in  a  carriage  where  a  white 
horse  and  a  red  one  were  paired.  Poor  Titus  ! 
Why,  it  seems  as  if  the  sight  would  have  made 
him  rise!  you  know,  Mr.  Thistle,  my  husband 
had  a  great  fancy  for  finely  matched  animals." 

Mr.  Thistle  wondered  what  he  would  think  of 
their  being  yoked.  He  only  bowed,  therefore,  to 
this  remark,  and  added  :  "  Uni)rotectcd  women 
must  have  peculiar  suflferings  arising  from  their 
loneliness." 

"  But,  Mr.  Thistle,  you  well  know  my  husband 
was  not  a  domestic  character.  Poor  dear  soul  ! 
how  much  comfort  he  used  to  take  in  that  Club 
House.  His  admission  fee  was  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  this  sum  he  always  paid  annually,  be- 
cause I  insisted  that  cigar  smoke  was  ruinous  to 
our  damasks ;  and  then  he  was  so  fond  of  games, 
and  nobody  could  beat  him  at  billiards  or  chess  ; 
hut  the  worst  of  it  was,  he  would  keep  late 
hour.J,  and  that  wore  upon  his  constitution,  and 
1  used  to  reprove  him  and  beseech  him,  out  of 
pure  regard  to  his  own  health ;  but  God's  will 
be  done,  his  time  had  come  ! '  and  here  the  wid- 
ow again  wept  profusely.  "  Still,"  she  added, 
"  I  did  my  duty  as  far  as  I  knew.    I  bought  the 


best  suit  of  bombazine  and  the  richest  crape  I 
could  find  ;  I  have  ever  since  worn  the  first  wid- 
ow's veil,  and  conducted  just  as  if  he  were  look- 
ing out  of  his  grave  upon  me.  No  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Thistle,  by  invitation  have  crossed  my  thresh- 
old; for  all  men  are  alike  to  me  now,  Mr.  This- 
tle ;  and  when  people  joke  me  about  them,  I 
think  to  myself,  could  I  ever  act  .such  a  dutiful 
part  to  another^  for,  after  all,  Mr.  Thistle,  a 
husband  has  a  great  many  wants,  as  well  as  a 
wife.  To  keep  one's  temper  when  one  is  slighted  ; 
to  have  the  question  rudely  put  to  you,  '  why 
didn't  you  mend  this  coat,  and  sew  on  that  but- 
ton, and  oversee  the  nursing  maid,  and  look  into 
dark,  dirty  closet.s  ?'  to  be  told  that  you  are  not 
so  much  of  an  invalid  as  you  fancy  yourself;  to 
take  no  interest  in  a  finely  executed  piece  of  era- 
broidery,  and  object  to  one's  riding,  on  the  os- 
tensible ground  that  walking  is  more  conducive 
to  health, — O,  Mr.  Thistle,  when  I  think  over  all 
these  things,  all  men  are  alike,  and  my  dear  hus- 
band was  only  like  the  race  in  general.  I  only 
regret  now  I  ever  gave  him  such  Caudle  lec- 
tures ;  but  Heaven  knows  I  only  did  it  for  his 
good !" 

"  And  nothing  would  induce  you  to  change 
your  mind,  I  suppose  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Thistle. 

"  I  said  all  men  were  alike,"  replied  the  wid- 
ow. "  Perhaps  I  ought  to  qualify  such  lan- 
guage. Titus,  you  know,  sir,  had  a  violent  tem- 
per, and  was  fond  of  some  thinys,  of  which  any 
woman  ought  to  complain." 

"But  would  Mrs.  Bubble  object  to  forming 
another  connexion,  with  a  sedate,  home-loving, 
pleasing,  agreeable  companion,  whose  whole  life 
should  be  devoted  to  her  service  V' 

Mrs.  Bubble  paused. 

"  But,  sir,  I  have  so  often  insisted  upon  it  to 
my  friends  that  I  should  never  quit  my  widow- 
hood ;  that  all  my  time  should  be  spent  with  lit. 
tie  Titus,  that  I  should  be  a  perfect  laughing- 
stock were  I  to  chunge  it.  But,"  said  she,  em- 
phatically, "  the  boy  does  need  a  father.  I  am 
satisfied  paternal  care  should  be  added  to  mater- 
nal, Mr.  Thistle." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  bachelor,  feeling  quite 
at  ease. 

"  And  then  as  to  the  guardianship,  I  have  as- 
sumed that  responsible  charge ;  and  Titus  is  be- 
ginning to  have  so  many  wants — that  big  drum 
cost  ten  dollars,  Mr.  Thistle,  and  the  musical 
instrument,  which  he  broke  yesterday,  was  fifty ; 
done  in  a  passion,  Mr.  Thistle ;  and  yet  he  is  a 
dear  boy — only  so  like  his  father.  I  am,  there- 
fore, free  to  say,  that  ray  care  all  devolving  on 
one,  is  enough  to  break  down  the  strongest  con- 
stitution. And  when  I  used  to  say  to  Titus,  '  I 
never  shall  marry  again  in  the  event  of  your 
death,'  he  used  to  call  me  womanish,  and  say,  in 
less  than  a  year  somebody  would  be  stepping  in 
his  slippers.  Poor  man !  he  knew  human  na- 
ture ;  but,  then,  I  had  never  realized  the  solitude 
of  widowhood ; — to  act  the  part  of  a  man  at  the 
table ;  to  sit  at  the  head  of  a  pew ;  to  ride  alone 
in  a  carriage ;  to  pass  whole  evenings  without 
expecting  your  husband  to  return ;  to  take  soli- 
tary journejings,  and  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  to  feel  unprotected.  It  really  shatters  my 
nervous  system,  and  makes  me  at  times  almost 
relent." 

Thistle's  room,  on  his  return,  looked  cheerless 
enough.  An  old  bachelor's  life  seemed  to  him  a 
dreary  one.  Those  eajy  chairs ;  that  comfort- 
able fortune ;  the  ample  house,  and  freedom  to 
range  over  every  part  of  it ;  the  fumes  of  his 
present  residence  ;  the  cold  coff'ee,  and  cold  room, 
and  cold  reception  of  his  cold-hearted  landlady, 
except  on  quarter  days,  strengthened  his  purpose 
to  again  call  on  Mrs.  Bubble.  The  conversation 
was  then  rcbumed,  and  now  the  widow  added ; 

"  You  are  the  most  convincing  man  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Thistle.  I  have  been  talking  with 
little  '  Titi.'  He  says  he  should  love  his  new 
'  papa  ;'  and  as  I  have  looked  over  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances, I  do  not  see  that  I  can  bo  blamed 
for  changing  my  mind.  I  shall,  however,  Mr. 
Thistle,  keep  the  purse  strings  in  my  own  hands  ! 
but  wo  shall  mutually  be  benefited  by  the 
outlays." 

Poor  Thistle  was  thunderstruck  ;  he  doubted 
whether  he  had  better  hang  his  hat  on  that  va- 
cant peg  ;  but  he  had  gone  so  far,  it  might  look 
dishonorable.  And  in  seven  months  from  Bub- 
ble's death,  everybody  was  gazing  at  a  pair  of 
splendid  white  steeds  which  stood  before  the 
church  door;  and  while  they  looked,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  y■///f^■p  jum])ed  into  the  carriage,  having  just 
been  made  one  I 


A  ship  ought  not  to  be  fixed  by  a  single  anchor, 
nor  life  upon  a  single  hope. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
POE8V. 

BI   J.   HC^T,  JR. 

When  grosser  passions  fill  the  heart, 
And  care-ab.sorbing  thoughts  betray  ; 

When  worldly  loves  no  more  impart 

Their  power  to  smooth  life's  rugged  way  ; 

0.  Poesy,  to  thee  I  turn, 

And  feel  thy  tenderest  nature  bum. 

At  night,  to  lay  my  weary  head 

Upon  the  pillow's  form  to  rest ; 
Though  soft  as  down,  the  soothing  bed 

Gives  not  one  pleasure  to  my  breast, 
If  poesy  its  charm  refuse, 
And  I  "m  forsaken  by  the  muse. 

But  when  the  maid  awakes  those  fires 
Which  wrap  the  soul  in  lofty  strains, 

Or  holy  sense  the  mind  inspires. 
As  mounts  the  lark  o'er  flowery  plains ; 

I  leap  for  joy,  and  drink  from  rills 

That  flow  adown  Parnassian  hills. 

0,  contemplation  !  blessed  balm  ! 

For  pain  we  "re  doomed  to  undergo  ; 
Come,  still  each  tumult  into  calm. 

And  drive  the  murky  clouds  of  woe 
From  every  eye,  who  asks  of  thee, 
To  set  the  soaring  fancy  free. 

When  the  last  throb  my  chest  shall  heave. 
And  I  am  warned  the  time  has  come, 

Which  bids  my  spirit  take  its  leave 
For  worlds,  whose  passage  is  the  tomb, 

May  it  and  poesy  arise. 

To  aid  the  ''  music  of  the  skies." 

4 — ^.^     > 

THE  INV'EIVTOR  OF  COLOGNE  WATER. 

M.  Farina,  the  celebrated  manufacturer  of  Eau 
de  Cologne,  had  three  children,  to  each  of  whom 
he  has  given  a  fortune  of  210.000  francs.  His 
eldest  daughter  married,  in  1827,  M.  Hanecart 
Peycam,  who  had  1.50,000  francs.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  fortune,  both  of  M.  Hanecart 
Peycam  and  his  wife,  had  disappeared.  In  184G, 
Madame  Hanecart  brought  an  action  against 
her  father,  to  allow  her  a  certain  sum  annually, 
and  the  tribunal  condemned  him  to  pay  her 
4800  francs  a  year.  M.  Hanecart  subsequently 
demanded  that  his  father-in-law  should  make 
him  a  separate  allowance ;  but  M.  Farina  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  that  he  no  longer  lived  with 
his  wife,  that  he  was  addicted  to  play,  and  that 
he  was  able  to  provide  for  himself.  The  matter 
was  carried  before  the  civil  tribunal,  and  after 
being  argued,  was  decided  in  favor  of  M.  Farina. 
M.  Hanecart  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeal 
against  the  judgment,  but  it  was  confirmed.  In 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  Haneeart's  advo- 
cate stated,  that  the  income  of  M.  Farina  is 
224,000  francs. — Paris  paper. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
FAREWELL. 


BY  MISS  6.\RAH  U.  HOWI. 


Farewell  I    Around  that  sad,  sweet  word, 

A  chain  of  memories  ever  cling ; 
That  rise,  whene'er  the  heart  i.s  stirred, 

And  their  sad  influence  round  us  fling. 
Sad,  but  yet  sweet,  this  power  is  strong, 

And  oft  will  cause  the  heart  to  swell. 
As  thoughts  of  by-gone  d.tys  will  throng 

Around  that  tender  word — farewell. 

Farewell !     The  trembling  lips  that  speak 

The  word — the  eyes  now  dimmed  hy  tears. 
Tell  how  the  fond  young  heart  would  break. 

But  hopes  to  meet,  in  future  years, 
The  idol  loved,  now  from  it  torn. 

But  when  to  meet,  no  one  can  tell ; 
Ah  !  oft  the  heart  of  joy  is  shorn. 

By  that  one  simple  word — farewell. 

Farewell !    It  is  that  parting  word. 

That  oft  destroys  the  checks  rich  bloom  ; 
Forever  are  its  echoes  heard. 

From  sunny  childhood  to  the  tomb. 
When  we  recall  its  scenes,  the  tears 

Spring  from  the  heart's  deep,  inmost  cell ; 
Ne'er  can  the  joys  of  after  years 

Blot  out  the  memory  of — farewell. 


FOREST  TREES. 

In  contem])lating  the  length  of  life  of  one  of 
the  reverend  and  hoary  ciders  of  the  fore.'.t,  we 
arc  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  standard  of  man  or  the  higher  animals ;  for 
it  is  really  not  the  measure  of  an  individual  ex- 
istence, but,  as  it  were,  of  the  duration  of  an 
empire  or  nation.  A  tree  is  a  ])opulous  commu- 
nity, presided  over  by  an  oligarchy,  of  which  the 
flowers  arc  the  aristocracy,  and  the  leaves  the 
working  classes.  The  life  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth  is  brief  enough,  but 
the  state,  of  which  they  were  members,  has  often 
a  vast  duration  ;  and  some  of  those  whose  ages 
we  have  referred  to,  could  they  take  cognizance 
of  human  afl'airs,  would  look  with  contempt 
upon  the  instability  and  irregularity  of  human 
governments  and  states,  as  compared  with  the 
unchanging  order  and  security  of  tlieir  own. — 
I'loJ  ForUs. 


Drawn  by  conceit  from  reason's  i)lan. 

How  vain  is  that  poor  creature,  man  ! 

How  pje.'u-ied  is  every  paltry  elf 

To  prate  about  that  thing,  himself.—  Churchill. 


AXE<  DOTES  OF  PIRO.V. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  gentlemen  of 
Beaune  were  not  all  men  of  wit.  Piron  found 
it  a  barren  soil,  if  not  for  Bacchus,  at  least  for 
Apollo.  It  was  a  fertile  field  for  epigram ;  but 
a  joke,  to  be  intelligible  to  them,  must  needs  be 
broad.  Piron  dressed  up  a  jackass  as  an  archer, 
and  dragged  him  by  main  force  to  the  training- 
ground.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  is  one  of  the  com- 
pany whom  I  met  as  I  came  along."  The  ani- 
mal began  to  bray,  and  the  archers  looked  at 
one  another  with  vexation,  like  people  whose  se- 
cret has  been  found  out.  In  the  evening  all  the 
archers,  except  the  jackass,  went  to  the  theatre. 
As  the  actors  spoke  somewhat  low,  the  specta- 
tors began  to  cry,  "Louder,  louder;  we  can't 
hear!"  "  It  is  not  for  want  of  ears!"  exclaimed 
Piron.  The  indignant  audience  threw  them- 
selves on  the  poet,  who  made  his  escape  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world,  exclaiming, 
"Alone,  I  could  whip  them  all."  In  sober  ear- 
nest, twenty  rusty  swords  were  drawn  upon  him. 
The  next  day,  as  he  returned  to  Dijon,  he  mow- 
ed down  vigorously  all  the  thistles  which  he 
found  along  the  road.  Some  of  the  people  of 
Beaune,  meeting  him  slashing  away  in  this  man- 
ner, asked,  ■'  What  are  you  about  ?"  "  Parbleu  ! 
I  am  at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Beaune, 
and  am  cutting  off  their  provisions !"  The  war 
lasted  a  long  time ;  it  was  as  celebrated  as  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy.  To  this  day  the  gentlemen 
of  Beaune  do  not  relish  any  pleasantry  on  the 
subject. 

At  the  time,  Piron  went  occasionally  into  so- 
ciety, dining  here  and  there  at  a  great  mansion. 
He  knew  very  well  that  it  was  his  wit  which  was 
invited ;  as  he  said,  '•  They  hire  me  on  wages." 
He  went  everywhere  without  bending  the  knee. 
One  day,  at  the  house  of  some  marquis,  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  a  nobleman  made  way 
for  him  to  enter  the  dining-room  before  him. 
The  marquis,  observing  this  ceremony,  address- 
ed the  nobleman  :  "  (3,  my  dear  count,  don't  be 
so  ceremonious ;  he  is  only  a  poet."  Piron  re- 
pelled the  insult  like  a  man  of  spirit.  He  raised 
his  head  proudly,  and  went  in  first,  rematking, 
"  Since  our  titles  are  known,  I  take  my  rank." — 
Men  and  Women  of  France  during  tlie  last  Century 


<   ^  •  ^  » 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MEMORY. 

BX   JOHN   W.   BEAZEL. 

Gently  o'er  the  heart-strings  stealing. 

Come  the  scenes  of  other  years  ; 
In  memory's  mirror  oft  revealing 

Joy's  bright  smiles  and  sorrow's  tears. 

Softly  as  sweet  music  flying 
O'er  starlit  lake  or  ocean's  swell ; 

Comes  the  voice  of  one.  now  lying 
Where  the  cypress  shades  the  dell. 

Sweetly  as  the  dew-gemmed  flower 
Breathes  its  fragrance  on  the  even. 

Memory,  with  a  syren's  power. 
Whispers  of  the  loved  in  heaven. 

Thus  is  memory  often  bringing 
Fair  forms  from  the  shadowy  past ; 

And  the  heart  is  ever  clinging 
To  those  hours  too  bright  to  last. 

Gone  are  all  those  lovely  visions. 
Quickly  as  the  meteor's  gleam  ; 
Memory  slumbers  in  obhvion. 
And  I  'm  alone  on  life's  dark  stream. 

■ 1    ^  ■  ^   ■ 

KAFFIR  Pl.'XISH.MEXTS. 

Death  is  frequently  inflicted  among  this  na- 
tion, and  in  various  ways,  most  of  them  diaboli- 
cally cruel.  I  will  merely  mention  one,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  most  ingenious  and  refined 
cruelty,  and,  as  it  appears  tome, one  of  the  most 
frightful  tortures  that  can  be  inhicted.  The  cul- 
prit is  rubbed  all  over  with  grease ;  he  is  then 
taken  to  an  ant-hill,  against  which  he  is  placed 
and  secured  to  the  ground.  The  ant-hill  is  then 
broken,  and  the  ants  left  to  crawl  over  him  and 
eat  his  flesh  from  his  hones,  which  they  do  in 
time  most  cfl'ectually.  I  doubt  whether  the  In- 
quisition ever  invented  a  torture  so  horrible  and 
lingering  as  this  must  be.  Let  me  remind  the 
reader  that  ants  arc  three  times  the  size  of  those 
he  is  accustomed  to  sec  in  England,  and  their 
bite  most  irritating  and  painful. — The  Cape  and 
the  Ku_l/iis. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  BRtUEUROO.M'S  OFFERING. 


BT   D.  HARST,  JR. 

Not  gems  I  bring  from  ocean  caves, 
Concealed  beneath  foam-crested  waves. 
For  thee,  my  bride,  in  proud  array. 
To  de<-k  thee  on  thy  bridal  day. 

Nor  pearls,  nor  jewels,  rich  and  rare. 
To  sparkle  in  thy  ringlets  fair ; 
Nor  laurels  do  1  bring  of  fame, 
They  cluster  not  around  my  name. 

Caskets  of  gold  I  do  not  bring. 
They  cannot  make  thy  spirit's  wing 
Alone  more  light ;  oft  gold  's  a  chain 
That  binds  souls  to  a  life  of  pain. 

But  .still  I  bring  a  richer  gem 
Than  any  nionarch's  diadem  ; 
A  h^art  tmsiillud  's  all  the  dower 
1  bring  upou  thy  bridal  hour. 
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A  WIFE'S  I!VFLUEi\(E. 

A  late  writer  observes  :  "  It  is  not  presump- 
tion to  believe  that  if  Henrietta,  the  wife  of 
Charles  I.,  had  been  born  a  Huguenot,  instead 
of  the  daughter  of  a  Catliolic  king,  the  civil  wars, 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  of 
England,  would  never  have  been."  The  same 
Henrietta  was  the  mother  of  James  11.,  whose 
devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church  caused  his  own 
expulsion  from  the  throne,  and  the  revolution 
which  seated  William  and  Mary  upon  it.  Hen- 
rietta, therefore,  may  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense, 
to  have  changed  the  course  of  modern  English 
history,  and  affected  thereby  the  destiny  of  the 
world  Who  shall  say  that  women  wield  no 
political  power? 


A  GREKK  PHISOi\ 

Rev.  Dr.  King,  the  American  Missionary  im- 
prisoned at  Athens  for  preaching  the  Gospel 
contrary  to  Czar  Nicholas's  Circck  Church,  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  prison,  in  a  letter 
jublished  in  the  New  York  Evangelist,  dated 
March  9th : 

•'  I  am  now  in  prison,  and  my  name  is  inscribed  among 
the  vilest  malefactors  of  I  Irtece,  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  in  nliich  the  names  of  all  who  eriU-T  are  written, 
with  their  age,  description  of  their  person,  and  the  crime 
of  wliich  th.y  Iiare  bem  guilty.  Mine  i.s  that  of  preach- 
ing the  word  of  Ood.  That  of  two  other  peison.s  here  in 
cliains  is  the  murder  of  seventeen  persou.s 

'■  The  prison  is  called  Medn-se,  which  is  a  Turkish  word, 
meaning  school ;  and  this  is  so  called  because  it  was  for- 
merly u.sed  by  the  Turks  as  a  school.— And  it  is  indeed, 
such  a  school  as  that  in  wliicfi  prophets  and  apostles  were 
lormerly  laught.  Do  not  think  that  1  am  sorrowful.  By 
';o  means.    My  soul  is  full  of  joy— unusual  joy." 


Murders  in  California. — The  Shasta  (Cal.) 
Courier  says,  that  twenty  Americans  have  been 
massacred  'by  the  Indians  in  Trinity  and  Klamath 
counties,  within  a  few  months,  and  nearly  as 
many  in  Shasta.  A  plan  to  prevent  these  out- 
rages has  been  suggested  by  Capt.  Denver,  the 
senator  of  the  district,  who  recommends  an  or- 
ganization of  minute  men,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  turn  out  whenever  requiied,  and  be  under  the 
control  of  proper  ofScers. 


Very  Proper. — The  colored  rector  of  St. 
Philip's  (colored  Episcopal)  Church  in  New 
York,  recently  declined  to  read  a  notice  in  that 
church  of  a  meeting  to  resist  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  duty  to  obey 
the  law.  The  vestry  subsequently  approved  the 
course  of  the  rector,  only  one  person  dissenting 
So  says  "  Fiederick  Douylas's  Paptr"  a  corres- 
pondent of  which  complains  bitteily  of  this 
action. 

JnsT  Decision— Bradley  H.  Kenney  and 
wife,  of  London,  N.  H.,have  been  mulcted  in  the 
sum  of  $800  for  repeating  a  report  adverse  to 
the  chastity  of  Miss  Almira  H.  Dane.  The  de- 
fendants attempted  to  justify  on  the  ground  that 
the  stories  had  been  common  town  talk,  and  that 
they  repeated  thfm  without  malice.  But  that 
was  no  justification  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 


Foolish  Risk  op  Life. — William  Barrett,  a 
resident  of  Sing  Sing,  was  seriously  injured  by 
the  cars  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  recently. 
He  undertook  to  see  how  near  he  could  stand  to 
the  track  while  the  train  was  passing ;  and  as 
the  express  train  passed,  the  cars  struck  him, 
knocking  him  down,  and  he  will  lose  his  life. 

Very  Distressing. — The  other  day,  while  a 
fire  was  raging  in  Detroit,  a  gentleman  of  pre- 
possessing appearance  rushed  frantically  from 
the  Free  Press  office,  exclaiming  in  heart-rend- 
ing tones  to  the  gallant  firemen  :  "  Gentlemen, 
for  Heaven's  sake  save  the  bank — if  that  burns,  I 
am  ruined  !  they  have  r/ot  my  note  lorkfd  up  there .'" 


Telegraphic. — The  "ten  cent"  price  for  tele- 
graphing between  New  York  and  Boston,  by  the 
Morse  line,  works  like  a  charm,  and  like  the 
"  chciip  postage,"  "  cheap  omnibus,''  aid  "  cheap 
newspaper"  plans,  promises  to  be  both  profitable 
to  the  line  and  the  public. 


Rara  Avis. — Davenport  Allen,  of  Enfield, 
N.  H.,  has  a  full  grown  hen,  with  three  well  pro- 
portioned legs :  she  has,  also,  two  intestine 
canals,  the  extra  one  terminating  just  below  the 
extra  leg. 


A  NEW  Warbler. — A  rival  to  the  Swedish 
Nightingale  has  been  discovered  in  the  Female 
Seminary  at  Le  Roy,  N  Y. — a  Miss  Jay,  who 
can  do  the  echo  song  to  the  life. 


The  Treasury. — Treasury  notes  outstand- 
ing May  1st,  $15,441,100. 


Great  drought  prevails  in  the  south  of  France. 

T.  Starr  King  will  be  our  next  Fourth  of  July 
orator. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  have  ratified  the  act 
of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  Maine  law. 

The  schooner  Mystic,  with  .300  bales  of  cotton, 
was  burned  at  Mobile  on  the  28th  ult. 

A  lost  Irish  boy  was  found  frozen  to  death  in 
a  snow  drift  in  Leyden,  Mass.,  on  the  25th  of 
April. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  Boston,  it  is  said,  has  contract- 
ed to  construct  the  railroad  fiom  Wilmington  to 
Newcastle,  for  S80,000. 

Mr.  Tracy,  the  American  consul  at  Guayama, 
P.  R  ,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  the  14th  of 
April. 

The  sum  of  $2,163  95  was  contributed  during 
the  month  of  April  to  the  national  monument. 
This  sum  pays  for  one  course  of  stone. 

A  man  named  Henry  Gray  fell  from  a  tree  in 
South  Reading,  recently,  and  was  instantly 
killed,  his  neck  being  broken. 

A  horse  attached  to  a  wagon,  run  over  and 
killed  a  man  by  the  name  of  David  Wixon,  in 
I^ridgeport,  Conn.,  lately. 

About  $100,000  have  been  subscribed  to  the 
New  York  crystal  palace.  The  whole  cost  is 
estimated  at  only  $200,000. 

A  man  named  William  Judson,  belonging  to 
East  Hartford,  Ct.,  was  fjund  dead  in  Bolton, 
on  Wednesday. 

The  ship  Cornelius  Grinnell,  arrived  at  New 
York  from  London,  recently,  bringing,  as  passen- 
gers, .300  Hungarian  and  58  French  refugees. 

Mary  Taylor  (Mrs.  Ewing)  took  a  final  leave 
of  the  stage,  at  Burton's  Theatre,  New  York, 
Monday  evening 

The  bronze  statue  of  De  Witt  Clinton  is  very 
nearly  completed,  and  will  bo  erected  in  Green- 
wood cemetery. 

The  Senate  of  Virginia  have  refused  to  pass  a 
law  preventing  the  public  execution  of  the  death 
penalty. 

Tliere  is  a  rock  in  Scandinavia  that  rises  out 
of  the  sea,  and  grows  a  foot  higher  every  fifty 
years.     What  says  philosophy  to  this  1 

Mr.  Stoddard,  postmaster  in  West  Brookfield, 
caught  a  rat  in  his  store  last  week,  which  actu- 
ally weighed  just  six  pounds  ! 

It  is  said  that  Col.Bissell,member  of  congress 
from  Illinois,  will  resign,  having  been  elected 
attorney  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Jenny  Lind  left  Europe,  pledged  to  give  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  towards  the 
endowment  of  schools  in  her  native  country. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  broad  flagstones  usually 
laid  down  for  foot  passengers  at  the  crossings  of 
the  streets,  have  been  superseded  by  iron  plates. 

Mr.  Hulsemann  has  addressed  official  notes  to 
Mr  Webster  and  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  left 
Washington  to  return  to  Vienna. 

In  Lowell,  24th  ult.,  a  son  of  Stephen  Cleaves, 
about  four  years  old,  was  drowned  while  playing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  canal. 

The  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Mirror  says  33  per- 
sons were  baptized  in  that  city,  by  immersion, 
last  Sabbath ;  also  24  persons  two  weeks  ago. 

Biscaccianti  had  given  seven  concerts  in  San 
Francisco  up  to  5th  of  April,  all  of  which  were 
fully  attended,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction,  at 
$5, '$3,  $2,  and  $1  a  ticket. 

A  young  man,  a  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Ames,  of 
Manchester,  Vt.,  was  instantly  killed  last  week, 
in  consequence  of  a  chimney  falling  upon  him 
from  a  house  he  was  assisting  in  moving. 

Cabet,  the  socialist  at  Nauvoo,  has  published 
a  long  protest  against  Louis  Napoleon's  usurpa- 
tion. Jack  Straw,  Esq ,  has  also  protested 
against  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

A  case  was  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court,  New 
York,  lately,  which  was  for  damage  occurring  to 
the  plaintiti'  by  l)ting  bitten  by  defendant's  dog 
in  eighteen  places.     Verdict  for  plaintiff  $590. 

The  late  freshet  on  the  Ohio  completely  sub- 
merged Marietta  and  Warrentown,  among  other 
places,  and  the  destruction  of  property  was 
immense. 

Joseph  D.  Pratt,  who  was  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter  in  killing  William  C.  Kadcliff,  of 
Pawtucket,  was  sentenctd  to  three  years  impris- 
onment in  the  State  prison. 

Intelligence  from  Tampa  reports  tliat  seven- 
teen Indians  had  come  voluntarily  to  the  ren- 
dezvous and  given  themselves  up  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  tribe  would  migrate. 

By  the  Baltimore  weekly  bills  of  mortality  it 
appears,  that  for  several  weeks  past  over  thirty 
a  week,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  deaths  in  that 
city,  have  been  caused  by  measles. 

Horace  Bonney,  the  notorious  counterfeiter, 
who  made  his  escape  from  the  jail  in  Augusta,  a 
few  weeks  since,  was  recaptured  by  Sheriff  Rod- 
fish  last  week,  and  is  again  in  jail.  He  was 
found  in  Palermo,  Maine. 

New  York  has  now  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
theatres  and  places  of  amusement,  of  all  shades 
of  cliaracter,  from  the  chaste  and  classical  drama 
down  to  exhibitions  of  an  immodest  and  prurient 
kind. 

A  f.umer.  who  recently  had  his  butter  seized 
by  the  clei  k  of  the  market  for  short  weight,  gave, 
as  a  reason,  that  the  cow  from  which  the  butter 
was  made  was  subject  to  the  cramp,  and  that 
caused  the  butter  to  shrink  in  weight. 


The  Duke  of  Guise,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Au- 
malc,  died  at  Claremont,  England.  12th  ult. 

The  loss  by  the  Hong  Kong  fire,  which  was 
stated  at  $400,000,  is  now  put  at  $200,000. 

The  chief  lithographers  of  Paris  advertise  ten 
several  portraits  of  President  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  bishop  of  Jamaica,  who  recently  arrived 
in  London,  desired  to  preach,  but  the  favor  was- 
not  granted. 

"  The  Light  of  Heaven"  is  the  name  of  a 
magnificent  steamer  now  building  at  Glasgow, 
for  the  I'acha  of  Egypt. 

A  chapel  on  the  mountain  of  Rolt,  in  Silesia, 
had  been  swallowed  by  a  sudden  opening  in  the 
earth,  and  many  lives  been  lost. 

The  U.  S.  ship  John  Adams,  Commander  Bar- 
row, arrived  at  Madeira  March  19.  The  U.S. 
shij)  Germantown  was  off  that  port  April  12. 

The  oath  now  required  of  the  public  function- 
aries in  France  runs  as  follows  ;  "  I  swear  obedi- 
ence to  the  constitution  and  fidelity  to  the  presi- 
dent." 

In  the  savings'  bank  established  for  the  use  of 
the  privates  and  noncommissioned  officers  of 
the  English  army,  there  are  now  nearly  ten 
thousand  depositors. 

We  observe  that  the  scenes  which  recently 
disgraced  our  House  of  Representatives  are  de- 
tailed in  the  European  papers,  with  comments 
not  complimentary  to  the  republic,  of  course. 

At  a  late  sale  of  paintings  belonging  to  the 
heirs  of  William  Penn,  in  England,  the  great 
picture  of  Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Catlin  for  Joseph  Harrison,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia,  for  five  hundred  guineas. 

At  an  autogragh  sale  in  London,  the  original 
manuscript  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  "  History 
of  England  "  has  been  sold  for  £1  10s  ,  and  the 
original  manuscript  of  Southey's  "  Madoe"  for 
£G  15s. 

The  Parisian  correspondent  of  the  "  Indepen- 
dent Beige,"  says,  that  several  patents  of  nobility 
have  been  issued  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
that  the  son  of  Senator  Leba^uf  has  been  created 
Count  of  Motgermon. 

The  Emigrant  arrived  a',  Portsmouth  lately, 
with  a  guinwood-tree  plank,  from  New  Zealand, 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  and  a-half  feet  long, 
nineteen  feet  broad  at  the  narrow  end,  si.x  inches 
thick,  and  perfect  throughout. 

A  letter  from  Genoa,  of  April  Uth,  states  that 
the  Independence,  Commodore  Morgan,  had  just 
reached  Spezzia,  on  her  way  home.  She  goes  to 
Leghorn  to  receive  Crawford's  statue  for  the 
United  States  government.  Her  oflicers  and 
crew  are  well. 


3oktv'3  ®Uo. 


Will  sixteen  carat  gold  make  good  vegetable 
soup  ■? 

Mrs.  Partington  says  if  the  Maine  liquor  law 
passes,  she  will  drink  camphme.  for  spite. 

■'  My  bark  is  on  a  troubled  sea,"  as  the  old 
lady  said,  when  her  puppy  fell  overboard. 

We  have  seen  women  not  only  too  weak  to 
bear  food,  but  even  too  weak  to  bear  contradic- 
tion. 

We  are  glad  that  the  question  about  printing 
has  been  settled  by  Congress — the  delay  produced 
a  bad  impression. 

Why  must  a  man  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in 
Hindostan,  asks  the  "  Lantern,"  be  considered 
poor  1     Because  he  is  Indy  Gent. 

Why  are  seeds  when  sown  like  gate-posts  ■? 
They  are  planted  in  the  earth  to  propagate  (prop 
a  gate.) 

An  editor  down  South  says  he  never  dotted 
an  i  but  once  in  his  life,  and  that  was  in  a  fight 
with  a  contemporary. 

At  the  ladies'  ordinary,  Burnet  House,  Har- 
risburg,  we  see  on  the  list  of  dishes,  "  Ladies' 
Kisses."     It  must  be  a  sweet  place  to  dine  at. 

The  old  gentleman  who  could  see  no  good 
"  in  having  Spring,"  was  appointed  last  week 
gate-keeper  to  a  burying-ground. 

Folly — to  think  that  you  can  make  pork  out 
of  pig  iron,  or  that  you  can  become  a  shoemaker 
by  just  drinking  sherry  cobblers. 

The  editor  of  the  Tinicnm  Apple  Dumpling, 
wishes  to  know  which  is  the  best  informed  river 
in  the  United  States.  Our  "  devil"  suggests  the 
Red  (read)  river. 

Is  it  not  queer  that  the  Romans  designated  a 
rough  looking  countryman,  who  was  a  bit  of  a 
knave  withal,  by  the  same  epithet  the  "  b'hoys  " 
use  nowadays,  viz  :  "  Rusticus  " — rusty  cuss  ? 

Widows  are  the  great  game  of  fortune  hunters. 
There  is  scarce  a  young  fellow  in  the  town  of 
six  feet  high,  that  has  not  passed  in  review  be- 
fore one  or  the  other  of  these  wealthy  relicts. — 
Spectator. 

Rather  pleasant  to  meet  half-a-dozen  good- 
looking  young  ladies,  arm-in-arm,  taking  up  the 
entire  sidewalk,  and  be  obliged  to  walk  down 
into  the  gutter,  on  one  side,  or  run  over  an  old 
woman  with  a  basket  of  cabbages  on  the  other. 


JSanba  of  ©olir. 


Whatever  has  been,  is — says  Carlyle. 

He  who  lives  only  to  benefit  himself,  gives 

the  world  a  benefit  when  he  dies. 

A  late  German  writer  says  that  Gothic 

architecture  is  petrified  religion. 

A  man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  himself, 

need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  early  condition  hi 
life. 

Relatives   are    not   necessarily   our  best 

friends  ;  but  they  cannot  do  us  an  injury  without 
being  enemies  to  themselves. 

Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the 

meanest  offices ;  so  climbing  is  performed  in  the 
same  posture  with  creeping. — Sirift. 

It   is   better   to    sow  a  young  heart  with 

generous  thoughts  and  deeds  than  a  field  with 
corn,  since  the  heart's  harvest  is  perpetual. 

The  human  heart  is  like  a  feather-bed — it 

must  be  roughly  handled,  well  shaken,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  variety  of  turns,  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing hard. 

You  cannot  fathom  your  mind.     There  is 

a  well  of  thought  there  which  has  no  bottom. 
The  more  you  draw  from  it  the  more  clear  and 
plentiful  it  will  lie. 

Pride  is  never  more  offensive  than  when 

it  condescends  to  be  civil ;  whereas,  vanity,  when- 
ever it  forgets  itself,  naturally  assumes  good  hu- 
mor.— Cumberland. 

In  every  journey  there  are  some  tedious 

passages,  the  very  remembrance  of  which  is 
wearying;  and  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life  the  anal- 
ogy holds  good  in  this  instance  also. 

Some  wits,  like  oracles,  deal  in  ambigui- 
ties ;  but  not  with  equal  success;  for  though 
ambiguities  are  the  first  excell-ncc  of  an  impos- 
tor, thej-  are  the  last  of  a  wit. —  Young. 

If  guilt  oppresses  thee  keep  it  to  thyself. 

Little  minds,  like  little  vessels,  soon  run  over — 
great  minds  will  never  annoy  by  pouring  out 
their  unwelcome  contents,  unasked. 

Political  reason  is  a  computing  principle  ; 

adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing, 
morally,  and  not  metaphysically  or  mathemati- 
cally, true  moral  denorainatior.s. — Burke. 

To   bo   idle   and  to  be  poor  have  always 

been  reproaches,  and  therefore  every  man  en- 
deavors with  his  utmost  care,  to  hide  his  poverty 
from  others,  and  his  idleness  from  himself. — 
Johnson. 

Most  persons   will   find   difficulties    and 

hardships  enough  without  seeking  them  ;  let 
them  not  repine,  but  take  them  as  a  part  of  that 
educational  discipline  necessary  to  fit  the  mind 
to  arrive  at  its  highest  good. 


VOLUME     FIRST, 

THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

Volumefirst  of  thel'icTORiAi  Dr.\wint,-Room  Companiow 
is  now  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges  and  back, 
and  illumined  sides,  fiirtuing  a  superb  parlor  ornament  in 
the  shape  of  a  book  of 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty  Pages, 

AND    OVER 

ONE    THOUSAND     ENGRAVINGS 

of  Men,  Manners,  and  current  Events  all  over  the  world  ; 
of  Scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  Globe  ;  of  fiimous  Cities,  and 
beautiful  Villages  ;  of  Pageants  at  home  and  abroad  ;  of 
fine  Maritime  Views  ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  interesting  subjects,  with  an 

ILLU.MINED  TITLE-PACE  AND  INDEX, 

Besides,  it  embraces  in  its  pages  a  vast  amount  of  origi- 
nal Tales,  Sketches,  Poems  and  Novelettes,  from  the  best 
of  American  authors,  with  a  current  News  Record  of  the 
times  ;  altogether  forming  an  exceedingly  novel  and  ele- 
gant volume, 

li'or.salcat  the  publication  Office,  by  our  wholesale  Agents, 
and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots  throughout  the  Union,  for 
Three  Dollars  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  INI0¥, 

AN  ELEGANT,  M0R.\L  AND  REFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and 
poe  ic  gems,  and  original  prize  talcs,  written  expressly  fot 
this  paper,  and  at  a  very  great  cost.  In  politics,  and  on 
all  ..ectiirian  questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral.  Noihing  01 
an  mimoral  nature  will  ever  be  admitted  into  its  columns  ; 
thsrefore  making  it  emphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

ANT)  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  UOME  CIRCLE. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Fn  o  is  now  th^ 
learlim;  n-cikli/  pnpcr  in  the  Vnititl  Slates,  and  its  literary 
contents  are  allowed,  by  the  best  judges,  to  be  unsurpa.sscd. 

It  contains  the  fo;c'-rn  and  domestic  news  of  the  day.  so 
condensed  as  to  enable  us  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
.amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  «nd  an-.urcmcnt  of  the  general  reader. 
An  unriv-iUed  corps  of  it  ntributnrsarc  re-ul:irly  engaged, 
and  cvcrv  dcparti;:c:.t  i-i  under  the  most  fmi.-hcd  and  ]icr- 
fect  svstem  that  experience  can  suggest,  or  money  pro- 
duce,' Larking  neither  the  means  nor  the  will,  we  can  lay 
before  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union. 

TEEMS    TO  STJBSCEIBEES. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,      .       -.        ...  $2  00 

3  subscribers,      •'  '     :   '■.  *r' .  v-       ...  5  CO 

4  "               "  .      :-fa  .        .        .-  0  OC 
8            "               "  Ji    .  •■*.     •  ■.        .        .  11  00 

10           "               '<  ......  20  00 

One  copv  of  the  Fl.io  of  our  Uniox,  and  one  copy  of  the 
PicToni.\L"DR.iwixa-KooJi  Compakion,  one  year,  for  Sj5  00. 

Invariably  in  advance. 

Subscribers  or  postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents, 
and  form  clubs,  on  the  above  terms. 

*, »  All  orders   should  be  addressed,  POST  PAID,  to   the 

PUELISUER  OF  TUE  FLAG  OF  OCR  UNION. 

***  The  FtAG  can  he  obtained  at  any  of  the  ne^vspaper 
depots  in  the  United  States,  and  of  newspaper  carriers,  at 
FOUR  CENTS  per  single  copy. 

F.    GLEASON, 
Pdbusher  and  Propbietoe,  Boston,  Mass> 
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VIEW   OF    THE    CAPiTOL    OF    NEW    HAMI'-imUE,    AT    CONCORD 


THE  CAPITOL  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

was  built  in  Concord  in  1818-19;  in  tho  latter 
year  the  Legislature  of  the  State  first  held  its 
meetings  in  it.  It  is  126  feet  in  length;  the 
plain  part  56  feet,  and  two  wings  38  feet  each, 
and  49  feet  in  width.  It  is  two  stories  high,  ex- 
clusive of  the  basement  and  cupola.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  the  Hall  of  Representatives.  The  outside 
walls  of  the  building  are  of  granite  stone,  plain, 
with  Tuscan  frontispiece  at  each  central  door. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  DAY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Our  artist  has  presented  us  l)elow  a  very 
fine  picture  of  the  St.  George'.s  Dinner,  or  ban- 
quet scene,  which  occurred,  a  few  days  since,  in 
New  York  city.  The  English  residents  general- 
ly enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  occasion,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  On  this  annual  re-union, 
divine  service  was  held  in  Trinity  Church,  and 
an  appropriate  discourse  delivered  by  Dr.  Vin- 
ton, of  Brooklyn.     The  banquet  was  spread  in 


Niblo's  spacious  salosn,  l?roadway.  Tlie  dining- 
loom  was  tastefully  decorated.  At  the  south 
side,  over  the  president's  chair,  was  suspended 
a  magnificently  executed  full  length  portrait  of 
Queen  Victoria  painted  by  Mr.  Corden,  from 
the  original  of  Vinterholter,  in  her  majesty's  pos- 
session, at  the  solicitation  of  H.  B.  M.  vice- 
consul,  Robert  Bunch,  E.sq.  This  portrait  was 
set  in  a  very  costly  gilt  frame.  On  either  side 
of  the  royal  portrait  was  suspended  the  British 


and  American  flags,  entwined  in  soft  and  friend- 
ly unison.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  around  the 
orchestra,  where  Dodworth's  band  played  appro- 
priate and  delicious  airs,  was  displayed  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Cross  of  St.  Gijorge,  with  a  medallion 
of  the  Patron  Saint  and  the  Dragon.  From  the 
head  tabln,  on  the  right  and  left,  extended  a  row 
of  evergreens,  interspersed  with  geraniums,  roses, 
and  various  hot  house  plants.  At  a  little  after 
half-past  six  o'clock,  the  company,  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  gentlemen,  sat 
down  to  a  most  sumptuous  repast,  after  grace 
was  said  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flagg.  The  dinner 
was  delicate  and  substantial,  embracing  every 
variety  in  and  out  of  season.  Amongst  the  de- 
licacies were  English  turbot  and  mutton,  pre- 
sented by  Capt.  Judson,  of  the  royal  mail  steam- 
ship Asia;  and  amongst  the  substantials,  were 
"  aldermen  in  chains."  The  ornamental  confec- 
tionary consisted  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon, 
temple  of  liberty,  Roman  helmet,  Apollo's  lyre, 
Gothic  pavilion,  national  pyramid,  statue  of 
Britannia,  and  tower  of  London.  The  wines 
were  of  a  delicious  vintage ;  and  the  whole  re- 
past, vintage,  viands,  and  edibles,  were  such  as 
to  ensure  satisfaction.  Amongst  those  present 
were  the  President,  Dr.  Bcales ;  A.  Norice,  Pre- 
sident of  the  St.  Andrew's  ;  Richard  Btll,  Presi- 
dent of  St.  David's ;  Hon.  Ogden  Hoft'man,  St. 
Nicholas  ;  Mr.  Curtis,  New  England  ;  Mr.  Zim- 
merman, German;  Mr.  Miles,  St.  David's;  R. 
Bunch,  H.  B.  M.  vice-consul;  Capt.  Graham, 
U.  S.  A  ;  Hon.  Judge  Daly,  Rev.  Mr.  Flacg,  Mr. 
Archbold,  Mr.  C.  Edwards,  Mr.  James  Wallack, 
Mr.  Braham,  the  treasurer  and  secretary,  Mr. 
Stanley,  of  the  British  consul's  office.  After  the 
discussion  of  the  dinner,  the  adjoining  rooms 
were  thrown  open,  and  a  number  of  ladies  ap- 
peared to  participate  in  the  festivities.  The 
stewards  were  polite  and  attentive  to  their  guests, 
and  the  greatest  harmony  and  kindness  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  evening.  After  dirner 
was  removed,  the  ''Non  Nobis  Domine"  was 
sung  by  a  choir  of  gentlemen.  Altogether  the 
entertainment  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
pleasing  of  the  season.  The  chairman  then  pro- 
posed the  first  regular  toast,  prefacing  it  that 
they  had  again  met  to  cheer  each  other  in  their 
duties  He  would  not  long  trespass  on  their  at- 
tention, but  would  congratulate  them  on  the 
prosperity  of  their  society,  and  the  good  which 
it  att'orded  to  their  destitute  countrymen.  The 
President  then  read  a  report  from  the  Charitable 
Committee  :  Recipients  of  the  society's  boun- 
ty for  the  past  year  were  700  persons.  Widow.'), 
orphans,  and  distressed  families  have  been  re- 
lieved at  an  outlay  of  over  $2000.  There  have 
been  837  who  have  applied  to  the  society  for  aid 
in  procuring  them  situations ;  and  upwards  of 
7000  who  sought  counsel  of  the  society  where 
they  would  best  promote  their  welfare  by  loi^nt- 
ing.  By  the  prudent  management  of  the  Char- 
itable Committee,  they  have  been  enabled  to  ren- 
der assistance  to  all  deserving  applicants. 
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LOWELL.  FACTORIES. 

Lowell,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and  the 
extent  of  its  manufactures,  stands  unrivalled  in 
the  United  States,  and  well  deserves  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Manchester  of  America.  The  build- 
ings, which  our  artist  has  sketched  for  us  below, 
are  called  the  Boott  Cotton  Mills  ;  they  consist 
of  five  mills,  the  remaining  two  are  exactly  the 
same  as  the  two  in  the  front  of  the  picture.  The 
two  mills  in  front  are  u^ed  for  the  purpose  of 
carding  the  cotton,  spinning  it  into  yarn,  form- 
ing the  thread,  and  weaving  it  into  cloth.  The 
building  in  the  rear  is  joined  to  the  buildings  in 


front  by  means  of  small  suspension  bridges.  It 
is  used  almost  entirely  for  spinning  the  cloth. 
There  are  m  this  building:  about  900  looms — all 
attended  by  girls ;  one  girl  has  the  superintend- 
ence of  four  looms  ;  each  loom  will  weave  about 
twenty-five  yards  per  day.  There  are  employed 
in  these  mills  about  1200  operatives,  of  which 
the  greater  part  are  girls.  A  high  brick  wall  en- 
closes the  works.  The  grounds  within  are  laid 
out  in  grass  plats,  and  ornamented  by  a  number 
of  trees.  There  are  connected  with  the  mills 
other  workshops,  for  preparing  the  smaller  pieces 
of  machinery  required  in  the  mills,  manufactur- 


ing starch,  storing  cotton,  etc.  The  town  of 
Lowell  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  in  1826,  and  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  18.36.  It  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Merri- 
mac  River,  below  Pawtucket  Falls,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Concord  River  with  the  Merrimae:  and 
it  possesses  a  great  amount  of  water-power,  easi- 
ly available.  This  is  produced  by  a  canal,  60 
feet  wide,  8  feet  deep,  and  1  1-2  miles  long,  com- 
mencing at  the  head  of  Pawtucket  Falls,  and 
extending  to  Concord  River.  By  locks  at  its 
outlet  into  Concord  River,  it  forms  a  boatable 
passage  round  the  falls  of  the  Merrimae.    From 


the  main  canal,  the  water  is  carried  by  lateral 
canals  to  mills  and  manufactories  where  it  is 
needed,  and  is  discharged  either  into  Merrimae 
or  Concord  River.  The  entire  fall  is  31  feet. 
Visitors  will  be  agreeably  impressed  with  the 
neat  and  respectable  appearance  of  the  opera- 
tives of  this  industrious  city ;  and  equally  so 
with  their  moral  condition  One  third  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  city  is  connected  with 
the  Sunday-schools  established  by  the  various 
religious  societies ;  and  there  is  less  intemperance 
and  crime  than  in  most  other  places  of  its  size  in 
New  England. 
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CHAPTER   VIII.— [continued.] 
Isadore  struggled  with  the  potent  agent  which 
held  her  in  its  iron   grasp  ;  she   cried   out  with 
horror,  but  could  not  form  the  voice  into  woids. 
"  Your  mind   is  active,"   resumed  Hardwick. 
"  You  lose  not  a  syllable  of  what  I  say.  and  read 
with  unerring  certainty  my  purpose.    But  that 
lionible  nightmare  produced  by  the  drug  is  not 
broken  ;  it  holds  you  fast  in  its  pitiless  grasp.'' 
Hardwick  advanced  and  touched  her  arm. 
'•The  heart  beats   as   usual,"   he  continued. 
"  Your  check  has  the  bright  flush  of  health.    No 
functions  are  disturbed   save   that  of  volition. 
The  hand  of  death   is  not  apparent  in  the  phe- 
nomena.    After  the  lapse   of  a   certain  period, 
you   will  recover.    But  how  w. 11  you  recover? 
I  will  tell  you.     Not  as  Isadore  of  Dunalstein, 
but  as  the  bride  of  Henry  of  Hardwick.  A  priest 
awaits  my  signal  at  the  door." 

Isadore's  mind  was  indeed  active.  She  com- 
prehended the  extent  of  her  misfortunes  at  a 
single  thought.  She  needed  not  to  be  told  that 
she  was  in  the  power  of  Hardwick.  Tliat  a 
marriage  ceremony  could  be  hurriedly  gone 
through  with,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Whether 
it  would  be  binding,  she  did  not  so  well  know, 
but  believed  that  it  would.  In  her  mind,  to  be 
the  wife  of  such  a  man,  was  to  be  the  most  mis- 
erable of  beings.  She  had  hitherto  mistaken  the 
character  of  her  cousin ;  now  she  saw  and  knew 
him  as  he  was,  and  was  shocked  at  his  perfidy. 
"  Revenge  is  sweet  to  the  mind  that  has  been 
wronged  and  slighted,"  he  added.  "  This,  to  me, 
is  a  moment  of  triumph  ;  but  do  not  imagine  for 
a  moment,  even  now,  as  unworthy  as  I  may  ap- 
pear to  you  in  this  character,  that  I  do  not  re- 
gret the  necessity  that  compels  me  to  sucli  a 
step  as  this.  I  do  most  deeply  regret  that  you 
do  not  and  never  have  loved  me.  I  was  ready 
to  bow,  and  did  bow  and  do  homage  to  your 
beauty  ;  but  I  was  humbled  and  maddened  by 
an  ungracious  repulse.  1  have  sought  a  remedy 
— the  only  one,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  my 
power." 

Hardwick  paused  and  threw  off  the  mask 
which  had  hitherto  concealed  his  features. 

"  There  is  no  further  need  of  this,"  he  said- 
"  You  understand  me  now,  with  or  without  a 
mask."  He  drew  his  watch  from  his  pocket  and 
held  it  up  with  the  dial  towards  Isadore.  She 
saw  it  plainly  with  the  hands  indicating  the  hours 
and  minutes. 

"  The  time  approaches,"  he  continued.  "  When 
the  hour  hand  reaches  the  next  figure,  a  solemn 
ceremony  will  have  been  said,  and  you  will  have 
become  my  wife.  When  the  proper  words  have 
once  passed  the  lips  of  the  holy  man,  they  can- 
not be  annulled.  But  shudder  not ;  will  it  then 
be  EO  terrible  a  thing  to  be  the  bride  of  one  of 
ncble  birth,  and  who  loves  you  devotedly  V\ 

Hardwick  ceased  speaking  and  struck  twice 
upon  the  floor  with  his  feet.  The  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  priest  entered. 

'■  Where,"  thought  Isadore,  "  is  that  benevolent 
Bting  who  protects  the  uufortunate,  who  rights 
the  wronged,  who  watches  with  more  than  fa- 
therly care  over  the  innocent  ? ' 

There  came  no  response  from  within  or  with- 
out. Unmitigated  horror  reigned  supreme  in 
the  whirling  chaos  of  thoughts  that  swept  through 
her  brain. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   MEETING — HAYMOND. 

We   left  Joseph  Abershaw  upon  the  road  in 
■earch  of  Cora.     To  him  it  was  an  unwelcome 


NUED.] 

mission.  He  had  often  observed  the  young  girl 
since  Hepsey  Heme  had  been  among  them. 
Although  she  had  been  shrewd  enough  to  dis- 
guise, in  some  measure,  lier  hatred  for  Cora,  her 
harshness  had  not  escaped  the  prying  eye  of 
Abershaw.  He  perceived  that  the  maiden  was 
cruelly  treated,  and  pitied  her.  Hepsey  had  be- 
longed to  his  clan  about  two  years,  having  left 
her  own  on  account  of  some  difficulty  with  cer- 
tain of  her  people,  who  had,  as  she  aflirmed,  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  the  Cullees. 

Joseph  Aliershaw,  though  a  gipsy,  was  not 
without  human  feeling.  He  was  frank  and  im- 
pulsive, and  when  the  laws  by  which  he  was  gov- 
erned are  considered,  not  without  a  liberal  share 
of  generosity  and  manliness.  If  he  thought  of 
Cora,  as  he  rode  on,  it  was  to  commiserate  her 
misfortunes  ;  but  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  his 
thoughts  were  more  deeply  occupied  with  anoth- 
er, and  that  was  Isadore  of  Dunalstcin.  He 
loved  her.  Her  dark,  dreamy  beauty  had  won 
his  heart.  Her  pride  and  decision  of  character, 
instead  of  discouraging  him,  rather  served  to 
stimulate  his  passion.  Joseph  Abershaw  knew 
well  the  distance  between  himself  and  the  object 
of  his  adoration.  The  high  wall — the  apparently 
insurmountable  hairier  which  different  habits 
and  associations  had  built  up  between  them,  was 
something  fully  understood  by  him.  Yet  a  strange 
fascination  urged  him  on,  and  made  him  declare 
his  bold  passion. 

The  reader  already  knows  how  he  was  re- 
ceived. She  treated  him  with  that  haughty  cold- 
ness which  he  had  expected  to  receive.  He  had 
sense  enough  to  perceive  that  his  was  a  hopeless 
passion — so  far  as  human  judgment  was  able  to 
determine — yet  he  did  not  strive  to  check  its 
growth.  Her  fair  innage  was  enshrined  among 
the  cherished  things  of  memory,  and  he  bowed 
down  to  it  daily. 

As  he  rode  on  he  met  an  acquaintance  upon 
the  road,  who  informed  him  cf  her  unaccount- 
able disappearance.  His  suspicions  immediately 
fell  upon  Hardwick.  He  had  long  known  of  his 
hopes  in  that  direction,  and  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  met  with  a  repulse.  He  had 
observed  the  man,  and  formed  a  very  correct 
estimate  of  his  character. 

He  resumed  his  way  more  thoughtful  than 
ever.  He  was  not  long  in  concluding  what  course 
to  pursue.  He  resolved  to  join  in  the  search, 
and  never  falter  in  his  design  until  he  had  found 
Isadore,  and  unravelled  the  mystery.  Hepsey 
Heme,  his  people  and  Cora  were,  for  the  time, 
forgotten.  While  revolving  the  subject  in  his 
mind,  he  rode  on.  scarcely  knowing  whither. 

At  length  he  dismounted,  and  was  holding  his 
horse  by  the  bridle,  irresolute  in  regard  to  what 
direction  to  take,  when  the  meeting  with  Cora 
took  place.  The  terror  of  the  fair  maiden  filled 
him  with  pity,  and  her  lonely  and  friendless 
situation  penetrated  him  to  the  heart.  He  raised 
her  gently  from  the  earth,  ami  as  soon  as  con- 
sciousness returned,  endeavored  to  whisper  some 
words  of  comfort,  and  assuage  her  fears. 

'•  I  cannot  go  back  !"  she  exclaimed,  painfully 
agitated.     '■  I  would  rather  die  than  return." 

"  Why  do  you  so  much  fear  her?"  asked  Ab- 
ershaw, soothingly. 

"  Look,  and  let  that  be  your  answer,"  she  re- 
plied, partially  removing  her  cloak. 

"  You  have  been  inhumanly  treated,"  said  Ab- 
ershaw, much  surprised  at  what  he  beheld.  "  I 
knew  that  she  was  a  hard-hearted  woman  ;  but  I 
did  not  know  she  had  so  mucli  of  the  demon 
about  her.  Have  you  always  led  such  a  life  as 
this  V 


"Ever  since  I  was  a  child.  0,  I  hare  been 
very  wretched,"  she  rejoined. 

"  You  are  too  delicate  and  fair  to  be  thus 
used.  I  have  often  remarked  your  sad  and  down- 
cast looks,  but,  believe  me,  I  did  not  know  you 
were  made  so  miserable  by  Hepsey  Heme.  I 
am  not  cruel,  and  I  would  have  interfered  to 
protect  you  from  such  brutality,"  added  Aber- 
shaw, kindly. 

"  Then  you  were  not  searching  for  me  ?" 

"  I  cannot  deny  it." 

"  But  you  will  not  insist  on  my  returning?" 

"  Comfort  yourself  I  I  will  not.  You  are  now 
a  young  woman,  and  of  an   age   to  choose  for 

yourself" 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  ;  I  will  not  cease  to 
remember  }Odr  kindness." 

"But  what  will  you  do  ?  How  will  you  live, 
and  where  ?  Your  form  is  delicate,  and  would 
sink  beneath  continued  exertion.  You  are  hand- 
some, al~o  ;  and  who  will  protect  you  from  in- 
sult ?"  said  Abershaw. 

'•  Jack  Lynd,"  answered  Cora,  "  says  he  will 
care  for  me  and  be  my  friend." 

"I  know  him — rather  a  fighting  character." 
"  He  has  strange  ways,  but  he  is  good  at  heart." 
"And  do  you  love  this  Jack  Lynd,  Cora?" 
"  Not   in   the  sense   you   mean,"   replied  the 
maiden,  blushing.     "  He   says  he  will  be  to  me 
as  a  brother." 

"  I  did  not  ask  the  question  from  idle  curi- 
osity," added  Joseph,  "  but  from  a  desire  to  serve 
you.  I  perceive,  in  you,  a  being  of  nurity, 
timidity  and  beauty.  It  were  shame  for  you  to 
wander  without  a  home  or  a  friend,  when  I  have 
the  means  of  aiding  you." 

The  handsome  face  of  Abershaw  lighted  up  as 
he  spoke.  Cora  felt  that  heretofore  she  had  been 
a  stranger  to  his  true  character. 

"  Such  words  sound  strange  to  my  cars,"  said 
Cora.  "The  sweet  music  of  human  kindness 
has  seldom  been  heard  by  me.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  learn  to  read ;  and  I  have  read  of 
those,  in  old  books,  who  had  hearts  to  pity  the 
unfortunate,  and  eyes  to  weep  for  oihcrs'  woes ; 
but  in  my  short  and  painful  pilgrimage  I  have 
not  met  them.  Though  there  are  many  beauti- 
ful things  in  nature,  the  earth  has  been  but  a 
dreary  abiding  place.  I  love,  it  may  be,  the 
songs  of  birds,  the  sight  of  green  fields,  forests, 
and  quiet  dingles  ;  but  at  heart  I  am  no  gipsy." 
"  Neither  are  you  in  complexion,"  responded 
Abershaw,  earnestly.  "  That  mild  sweet  face 
lacks  the  swarthiness  of  the  gipsy,  as  well  m  the 
wildness.  You  dwell  in  a  world  unknown  to  the 
daughters  of  our  people;  and  it  is  possible,  fair 
Cora,  that  my  own  thoughts  have,  at  times,  pene- 
trated to  the  region  in  which  you  find  the  ele- 
ments of  your  life." 

"  The  llommany  are  not  wont  to  talk  thus," 
she  rejoined,  quickly.  "  I  am  glad  we  have  met ; 
for  now  I  know  there  are  those  among  us  who 
have  redeeming  qualities.  Pass  on  your  way. 
Leave  me  to  care  for  myself.  I  will  await  near 
this  spot  the  return  of  Jack  Lynd.  I  think  I 
may  safely  confide  in  him.  He  is  rough,  but 
kind;  impulsive,  but  generous." 

"  You  persuade  so  eloquently  that  I  yield, 
though  it  seems  ungallant  to  leave  you  here  and 
alone.  But  it  may  be  better  thus ;  better,  at  all 
events,  than  to  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of 
Hepsey  Heme.  Farewell  for  the  present,  Cora. 
I  will  be  sure  to  interest  myself  in  your  fortunes. 
Isadore  of  Dunalstein  has  disappeared  mysteri- 
ously, and  I  go  to  join  in  the  search  which  is 
being  made  for  her." 

Joseph  Abershaw  waved  his  hand  gracefully 
to  Cora,  sprang  to  the  saddle,  gave  his  impatient 
horse  the  rein,  and  was  soon  out  of  her  sight. 

An  hour  later  he  fell  in  with  Hardwick  and 
Dunalstein;  a  meeting  which  was  destined  to 
have  much  influence  upon  his  subsequent  life. 
As  he  approached  them  at  a  dashing  speed,  he 
heard  Hardwick  address  a  few  words  to  Dunal- 
stein, when  the  latter  regarded  him  with  an  ex- 
pression by  no  means  friendly.  Abershaw  would 
have  passed  on,  but  Dunalstein  motioned  him 

to  stop. 

"  You  are  one  of  the  trampers  ?"  said  the  lat- 
ter, haughtily. 

"  I  am  what  you  see,"  answered  Joseph,  bow- 
ing politely. 

"  I  understand,"  resumed  Dunalstein,  "  that 
you  have  presumed  to  address  my  daughter  dur- 
ing her  walks.  What  chastisement  do  you  im- 
agine your  impertinence  merits?" 

"  I  have  spoken  to  Isadore  of  Dunalstein  ;  but 
I  never  accosted  her  rudely.  Far  be  it  from  me, 
your  lordship,  to  insult  one  so  fair.  The  tongue 
that  told  you  I  was  impertinent  spoke  falsely," 
rejoined  Abershaw. 


"  Your  presumption  is  great,"  replied  Dunal- 
stein, "  and  deserves  to  be  punished.  I  have  sus- 
picions that  you  know  more  than  you  should  of 
my  daughter's  disappearance.  Should  these  con- 
jectures prove  correct,  you  will  have  ample  cause 
to  regret  that  you  ever  dared  to  brave  the  ven- 
geance of  a  Dunalstein." 

"  You  are  wrong,"  said  Abershaw.  "  I  boldly 
avow  that  I  am  innocent.  I  would  sooner  have 
severed  ray  right  hand  from  the  arm,  than  have 
perpetrated  such  an  outrage.  Not  that  I  fear  the 
fury  of  a  Dunalstein,  or  of  the  whole  world  ;  but 
that  I  respect  her." 

"  Do  not  bandy  words  with  the  insolent  varlet," 
said  Hardwick. 

"  I  had  no  hopes  in  that  quarter,  but  the  lord 
of  Hardwick  had,' replied  the  gipsy,  "and  was 
doomed  to  disappointment — a  disappointment 
which  he  bitterly  felt.  Who  knows  but  he  can 
tell  us  something  of  the  fate  of  the  young  lady  ?' 
"  We  demean  ourselves  by  talking  with  this 
fellow,"  rejoined  Hardwick,  biting  his  lips  with 
vexation. 

"  True,"  said  Dunalstein ;  "  we  gain  nothing." 
Then  turning  to  Joseph  he  added,  "Fellow,  you 
will  be  watched.  If  you  are  guilty  of  this  out- 
rage, jou  shall  not  escipe  the  whip  of  justice." 

"  Watch  the  loid  of  Hardwick,  and  not  me," 
answered  Joseph,  firmly. 

"Insult;  nothing  but  insult !"  muttered  Hard- 
wick, as  the  two  rode  away.  "  He  should  be 
shut  up  in  the  darkest  keep  of  the  castle,  and 
torture  should  wring  from  his  false  tongue  what 
now  remains  imtold." 

Dunalstein  made  some  reply  which  Abershaw 
could  not  hear. 

The  latter  did  not  return  to  the  encampment 
at  Forest  Hill,  but  passed  the  night  at  a  deserted 
hilt.  On  the  following  day  he  fell  in  with  a  man 
mounted  upon  a  large  black  horse.  It  was  Ray- 
mond. He  scrutinized  Joseph  closely,  and  ad- 
dressed him  with  that  perfect  sanr/  fioid  which 
had  characterized  him  on  another  occasion. 

"  A  pleasant  day  to  you,  my  friend.  That  is 
a  fine  horse  you  are  riding." 

"  The  day  is  good  enough,  and  my  horse  is 
paid  for,"  replied  Abershaw. 

"Just  so,"  said  Raymond.  "Do  you  live  in 
this  vicinity  ?" 

"  I  do  now,  certainly.  You  are  probably 
from — " 

"  No  where  in  particular,"  added  the  other. 
Joseph  bit  his  lip  and  was  a  little  confused. 
"  May  I  ask  what  particular  branch  of  industry 
you  pursue?"  continued  Raymond. 

"  I  am  a  gentleman  at  large,"  said  Joseph. 
"  You  are  doubtless  journeying  to — " 

"  No  where  in  particular,"  rejoined  Raymond, 
with  a  polite  bow. 

"  You  are  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  perhaps  ?" 
resumed  Abershaw,  determined  not  to  be  re- 
pulsed. "  What  is  your  calling,  if  I  may  be  so 
bold  ?" 

"I  do  a  little  in  this  line,"  rejoined  Raymond, 
in  a  stern  voice,  drawing  a  pistol  and  levelling 
it  at  Abershaw's  head.  "Your  money,  or  jour 
life  1" 

"  An  excellent  joke,"  said  Joseph,  with  a  sneer. 
"No    trifling!"  exclaimed  Raymond.     "Pro- 
duce whatever  valuables  you  have,  without  loss 
of  time.    Be  lively,  or  I  will  tumble  you  into  the 
nearest  ditch,  a  mere  carcase  without  life." 

"  I  have  but  little  about  me,"  rejoined  Joseph, 
calmly.  "  If  you  are  hungry,  I  will  lend  you  a 
shilling  to  get  some  dinner  and  a  pot  of  ale  " 

"  I  like  to  do  things  in  a  gentlemanly  and 
agreeable  manner,"  added  Raymond,  emphati- 
cally; "but  I  expect  the  same  courtesy  from 
others.     For  the  last  time — your  money!" 

"  You  have  me  at  an  advantage,"  said  Aber- 
shaw. "I  cannot  well  evade  your  demands. 
But  methinks  it  is  beneath  one  of  your  seeming 
to  rob  the  poor.  Go  to  the  rich  and  powerful. 
Where  you  get  copper  pieces  from  those  like 
me,  you  would  get  gold  from  them." 

"  Is  this  all   you  have  ?"  asked  the  highway- 
man, weighing  Joseph's  purse  in  his  hand. 
"All,"  he  replied. 

"  It  will  not  pay  for  the  trouble  ;  keep  it."  said 
Raymond,  tossing  back  the  purse.  "  I  do  not 
levy  contributions  on  such  as  you ;  'tis  not  my 
trade  to  take  from  the  needy.  I  scorn  such 
meanness." 

"  We  of  the  Rommany  are  not  wont  to  bo 
overburdened  with  cash,''  replied  Joseph,  with  a 
smile. 

The  robber  started,  looked  earnestly  at  the 
young  man,  and  said  slowly; 

"  And  so  you  are  one  of  them.  I  see  that  it  is 
so ;  swarthy,   athletic,   fearless   and   handsome. 
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If  you  were  not  a  gipsy,  you  would  he  irresisti- 
ble, atnori^  women." 

Joseph  acknowicii^ed  the  compliment  with  a 
smile  and  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

"  I  dare  say  that  we  shall  know  more  of  each 
other,"  added  Raymond.  "  The  ptirring  events 
of  life  which  keep  us  always  in  motion,  will 
doubtless  throw  us  together  at  some  time  and 
place." 

"  Where  are  jou  to  be  found  ?"  asked  Joseph, 
his  curiosity  excited. 

The  highwayman  looked  pleasantly  at  the 
questioner,  shook  his  gloved  luind  [ilayfully, 
gniiled,  and  said  in  a  soft  voice,  touching  his 
horse  lightly  with  the  spur  as  he  spoke: 

"  No  where  in  particular." 

Before  Joseph  had  time  to  form  a  suitable  an- 
swer for  a  reply  so  indefinite,  the  horseman  w.-iS 
leaping  ditches  and  hedges  with  reckless  daring. 


CHAI'TEIl  X. 

CLIFTON — THE  PURSE — TUB  ESCAPE — THE  COT- 
TAGE. 

A  NIGHT  and  a  day  has  elapsed  since  we  left 
Cora.  After  parting  with  Al)ershaw,  she  had 
proceeded  some  distance  in  the  same  direction  ; 
but  in  attempting  to  retrace  her  way  to  the  ab- 
bey, she  had  become  bewildered,  and  tried  in 
vain  to  find  it.  The  night  coming  on  greatly 
increased  the  difficulties  under  which  she  was 
laboring.  After  walking  a  long  time  and  getting 
very  tired  and  dispirited,  she  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  hut  which  was  tenantless,  hav- 
ing been  abandoned  by  its  former  occupants, 
doubtless  for  some  good  reason. 

In  this  lonely  dwelling  she  passed  the  night. 
Early  in  the  morning  she  resumed  her  wander- 
ings. But  she  had  deviated  so  much  from  the 
proper  direction  that  she  had  no  correct  idea  of 
the  locality  of  the  abbey,  and  trusted  to  chance 
only,  for  success.  We  will  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  friendless  maiden  in  her  devious  windings. 
It  was  evident  that  all  her  efforts  had  been  mis- 
directed. No  familiar  objects  met  her  eyes,  no 
land-mark  appeared  to  guide  her  steps;  the  dark- 
ened walls  of  the  abbey  did   not  greet  her  sight. 

"What  will  Jack  think  r'  she  asked  herself 
many  times.  '•  Ah,  he  will  accuse  me  of  ingrati- 
tude, and  no  longer  feel  a  friendly  interest  in  my 
misfortunes."  Ksflections  of  this  nature  dis- 
tressed Cora  beyond  description.  To  a  heart 
like  hers,  ingratitude  appeared  the  blackest  of 
sins.  Cora's  limbs  grew  weary,  and  hunger  be- 
came imperious  in  its  demands.  The  sun  was 
sinking  in  the  western  hemisphere ;  his  beams, 
as  they  fell  obliquely  upon  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  told  her  how  fast  time  had  sped,  and  how 
near  the  darksome  night  was. 

She  had  seen  but  few  persons  during  the  day, 
and  ventured  to  make  no  inquiries.  She  now 
saw  a  man  approaching  on  horseback,  and  re- 
solved to  ask  him  the  way  to  the  ruined  abbey, 
and  how  far  it  might  be.  She  regarded  the  horse- 
man with  considerable  curiosity  as  he  drew  near 
That  he  was  superbly  mounted,  was  apparent  at 
the  first  glance.  The  beast  that  bore  him  was 
of  the  very  largest  description,  with  neck  nobly 
arched,  skin  glossy  black,  liml)S  smooth,  and 
formed  with  strict  regard  to  both  beauty  and 
strength.  The  rider,  so  far  as  face  and  figure  were 
concerned,  was  worthy  to  mount  such  a  steed. 
He  sat  in  the  saddle  with  grace  and  ease.  As 
he  approached,  Cora  observed  that  he  drew  his 
hat  over  his  face  as  much  as  possible,  as  if  he 
were  not  anxious  to  be  closely  scrutinized.  He 
reined  up  of  his  own  accord  when  he  had  reached 
the  spot  where  Cora  stood. 

"  There  is  a  certain  ruined  abbey,"  said  our 
heroine,  lifting  her  eyes  timidly  towards  the 
stranger's  face,  "  that  I  am  anxious  to  find.  Will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  direct  me  towards  it,  if  you 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  locality  V 

The  horseman  gazed  earnestly  at  the  fair  in- 
quirer, and  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  question 
before  he  seemed  to  hear. 

"  A  monastery  in  ruins  ;  there  is  such  a  place, 
but  it  is  a  long  way  from  here,"  he  replied,  cour- 
teously, hut  without  withdrawing  his  eyes  from 
Cora's  person. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  miss,"  he  added,  immedi- 
ately.    "  You  are — " 

"A  simple  country  maiden,"  interrupted  Cora, 
quickly.  "  In  what  direction  am  I  to  go,  sir  V 
she  asked, 

•'  No  one  is  with  you  f  said  the  horseman, 
without  heeding  her  question. 

"  No  one,"  answered  Cora,  hesitatingly. 
"  Excuse  me,  but  you  are  dressed  in  gipsy 
style  1" 


"  Ves  sir,"  stammered  Cora,  coloring  very 
much. 

"  Poor,  friendless,  dis])iritcd,  sometimes  wish- 
ing for  death,"  continued  the  horseman,  in  tones 
that  thrilled  to  the  heart. 

"  Alas !  unfortunately  too  true !"  responded 
Cora. 

"  Reared  with  those  whose  habits  you  despise, 
timiJ,  shrinking,  miserable,  abused,  l)eaten,  you 
yet  bear  upon  your  delicate  person  the  marks  of 
pitiless  cruelty,"  added  the  stranger,  in  tones  par- 
taking of  the  sweetneiss  of  woman's  voice,  when 
she  speaks  kindly  and  sof[ly. 

'■  You  indeed  know  me,  but  I  am  sure  you 
will  pity  me,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Flying  fiom  the  savage  barbarity  ot  a  .sorcer- 
ess ;  running  from  shame,  degradation  and  ruin  ; 
wandering  you  know  not  where  ;  going  forward 
in  fear;  looking  back  with  terror;  shunning  hu- 
man forms  and  faces;  starling  and  turning  pale 
at  every  sound,"  said  the  unknown. 

"  That  is  the  picture  of  ray  own  heart,  laid 
open  before  you  !"  cried  Cora. 

The  horseman  bent  forward  to  speak  again, 
but  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet  rapidly  approaching.  He  cast  a  hurried 
glance  around  him,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  a 
pistol,  whose  silver  mountings  glistened  in  the 
holsters. 

"  I  am  pursued  !''  he  exclaimed.     "Go  on  in 

that  direction,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  see  you 
again  after  I  have  baffled  the  bloodthirsty  hounds 
that  are  on  ray  track.  Take  this,  and  secrete  it 
about  your  person." 

The  unknown  threw  a  heavy  purse  at  Cora's 
feet.  "  Keep  it,"  he  added ;  "  it  will  make  you 
comfortable." 

"By  what  name  may  I  know  you,  and  think 
of  you  1"  asked  Cora,  eagerly. 

"  By  any  name ;  Clifton  will  do  ;  let  it  be 
Cliflon.    Ha  !  they  come.     I  must  away." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  four  dragoons, 
with  their  heavy  swords  rattling  at  their  sides, 
came  suddenly  in  sight. 

"  Surrender,  or  we  fire  !"  shouted  the  foremost, 
cocking  a  large  horse-pistol. 

Clifton  struck  the  spurs  deep  into  the  flanks 
of  his  steed.  lie  snorted  with  pain  and  rage, 
reared,  plunged,  and  then  shot  forward  with 
matchless  speed.  The  troopers  discharged  their 
pistols,  and  Cora  heard  the  balls  whistling 
through  the  air  on  the  track  of  the  flying  liorse- 
man. 

"  Give  it  to  him,  men !"  cried  the  leader 
'■  Shoot  him  down !     Give  him  no  quarter !" 

Paff!  paflf!  went  the  pistols,  but  still  Clifton 
sat  firm  in  his  saddle.  On  his  right  were  high 
hedges,  walls,  and  deep  ditches,  and  he  reined 
his  horse  in  that  direction. 

"  He  is  lost,"  thought  Cora.  "  His  horse  can- 
not clear  those  hedges,  and  they  will  take  him." 
She  clasped  her  hands  and  watched  his  course 
with  breathless  interest.  lie  nearcd  the  barriers  ; 
the  dragoons  pressed  forward  and  drew  their 
swords.  Cora,  trembled  in  every  limb.  Clifcon 
turned  partly  in  his  saddle,  waved  his  hand  in 
adieu  to  his  pursuers  ;  his  mighty  steed  gathered 
up  all  his  power,  and  with  a  tremendous  bound 
cleared  a  hedge  of  great  height  and  width,  and 
came  down  upon  the  other  side  with  a  force  that 
made  the  ground  shake.  He  made  no  pause, 
and  a  dozen  yards  further  on,  leaped  a  hedge 
and  a  ditch  together. 

The  dragoons  stopped,  baffled  at  the  first  ob- 
stacle. Not  one  of  them  dared  attempt  the  feat, 
and  with  oaths  and  curses  they  turned  their 
horses'  heads  to  go  round,  each  feeling  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  the  pursuit. 

This  scene  passed  so  quickly,  and  was  so 
strange  and  startling,  that  Cora  stood  transfi.'ied 
with  surprise,  and  disposed  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  all  she  had  seen.  When  the  had  recovered, 
in  some  degree,  her  self  possession,  she  started 
to  leave  the  spot ;  but  immediately  remembered 
that  the  purse  was  lying  where  Clifton  had 
thrown  it.  She  returned,  took  it  from  the  ground, 
and  was  astonished  at  finding  it  so  heavy. 

She  asked  herself  what  she  should  do  with  so 
much  money,  or  whether  she  ought  to  accept  it, 
or  had  any  right  to  it.  But  the  mysterious  giver 
was  gone,  and  she  could  not  return  it  if  she  de- 
sired. She  therefore  secreted  it  as  well  as  she 
was  able,  about  her  person,  wondering  how  the 
stranger  had  obtained  it ;  whether  he  came  hon- 
estly by  it,  and  why  the  troopers  pursued  him. 
Earnestly  hopiag  that  he  might  escape,  she  re- 
newed her  wanderings  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  him.  It  puzzled  her  much  that  one  profess- 
ing to  be  her  mother  should  treat  her  with  un- 
ceasing crueltj',  while  total  strangers  should 
befriend  her. 


For  the  last  half  hour  dark  clouds  had  been 
gathering  in  tlie  heavens,  and  now  the  rain  began 
to  fall,  gt  ntly  at  first,  but  more  copiously  by  de- 
grees, until  it  came  down  in  torrents.  To  com- 
plete the  misfortunes  of  Cora,  the  sun  went 
down,  and  a  very  dark  night  sat  in.  She  was  in 
a  part  of  the  country  unknown  to  her,  and  the 
road  which  she  had  taken  led  through  a  wide 
forest.  I^reary  prospect!  Unwelcome  situa- 
tion !  But  where  should  she  seek  shelter  '.  where 
fly  for  relief  ?  Hunger  and  weariness  combined 
to  render  her  more  unfortunate.  She  resolved 
to  seek  shelter  at  the  nearest  cottage,  and  so 
went  forward  on  her  lonely  way. 

The  darkness  grew  more  thick  and  impenetra- 
ble, and  the  rain  fell  faster.  Cora's  eoursigegavc 
way;  she  thought  she  could  go  no  further,  and 
resting  against  a  tree,  hoped  that  the  spreading 
branches  would  protect  her,  in  some  measure. 
While  she  stood  thus,  feeling  very  wretched,  slie 
saw  the  faint  glimmerings  of  a  light  in  the  dis- 
tance. She  gathered  all  her  energies  for  a  final 
effort.  The  welcome  beacon  revived  her  expir- 
ing hopes,  and  she  advanced  with  new  vigor 
How  cheerful  and  encouraging  the  light  looked, 
and  liow  she  struggled  to  reach  it.  She  suc- 
ceeded, and  stood  near  the  gate  of  a  tidy  cottage 
with  a  neat  fence.  She  pushed  open  the  gate, 
entered  the  yard  tottered  to  the  door,  and  fell 
fainting  upon  the  threshold.  A  man  with  a  be- 
nevolent countenance  heard  the  sound,  came 
out,  discovered  her  lying  there,  lifted  her  up, 
carried  her  in,  and  laid  her  gently  upon  a  couch. 
Immediately  there  was  much  bustle  and  stir  in 
the  cottage.  A  woman  of  about  the  same  age, 
who  was  the  man's  wife,  came  and  assisted  him 
in  restoring  Cora  ;  and  presently  two  interesting 
girls  made  their  appearance,  who  manifested  the 
same  kindness. 

"How  wet  she  is,"  said  one. 

"And  how  pale,"  added  another. 

"And  how  handsome,"  continued  a  third. 

"  And  how  unfortunate,"  said  the  woman ; 
"  but  perhaps  she  Is  no  better  than  she  should 
be,"  she  added. 

"  Be  charitable,  wife,"  replied  ths  man  who 
had  carried  Cora.  "  Charity  covereth  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  This  poor  young  woman  needs 
our  care,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  aid  her.  Our  own 
dear  girls  may  wander  from  us,  and  one  day  be 
jn  distress,  even  as  this  fair  stranger  is.  See, 
she  opens  her  eyes." 

The  friendly  exertions  of  the  cottagers  were 
rewarded  with  success.  Cora  was  restored  to 
consciousness,  though  she  still  continued  weak 
and  faint.  Such  stimulants  and  nourishment 
were  given  her  as  her  debilitated  condition  de- 
manded ;  she  was  divested  of  her  wet  garments, 
and  soon  sunk  into  a  quiet  slumber,  while  one 
of  the  girls  sat  beside  her. 

Poor  Cora !  It  was  the  first  time  since  her 
remembrance  that  she  had  been  ministered  to  so 
kindly  by  one  of  her  own  sex.  If  she  partially 
awoke  during  the  night,  it  was  to  feel  a  soft  hand 
holding  her  own,  or  carefully  adjusting  the  bed- 
clothes. 

Before  the  day  dawned  there  was  a  re-action. 
Her  flesh  grew  feverish,  and  her  pulse  increased 
in  frequency  to  an  alarming  degree.  Her  mind 
also  became  disturbed,  and  when  the  morning 
came  bright  and  pleasant,  Cora  was  talking  in- 
coherently, and  turning  restless  upon  her  bed. 
Sometimes  she  raved  about  a  swarthy  woman 
who  abused  her;  sometimes  of  green  fields  and 
meadows,  forests  and  dingles  ;  sometimes  of  .lack 
Lynd,  a  rough  but  kindly  man,  who  would  be 
her  friend ;  sometimes  of  Dunalstein  ;  sometimes 
of  a  strange  horseman,  who  had  given  her  gold ; 
and  once  she  spoke  of  the  young  lord  of  Glen- 
burn. 

Her  illness  continued  for  several  days,  during 
which  time  she  received  the  kindest  usage  from 
the  cottagers.  The  family  among  whom  she 
had  been  providentially  east,  consisted  of  four 
persons ;  Mr.  Waldron  and  wife,  and  their  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Ellen.  All  bad  felt  a  real 
interest  in  the  fair,  and,  apparently,  friendless 
being,  who  had  so  strangely  appeared  among 
them.  But  Mary  had,  in  a  particular  manner, 
sympathized  with  Cora.  She  seldom  left  her 
bedside,  and  administered  the  medicines  with 
her  own  hand.  The  dawn  of  consciousness  was 
hailed  by  her  with  unfeigned  joy.  When  at 
length  the  crisis  had  passed,  and  the  mind  re- 
gained its  lucidity,  she  looked  at  those  about  her 
like  one  dreaming.  She  saw  a  gentle  girl  bend- 
ing over  her  couch,  and  felt  the  friendly  pressure 
of  her  hand.  What  a  thrill  of  pleasure  it  gave 
her,  to  know  tliat  there  were  such  ministering 
angels  in  the  world.     She  had  never  heard  such 


sweet  words  before,  never  received  such  sis-tcrly 
care.  She  soon  learned  to  love  the  Waldron 
family,  and  Mary  in  particular.  By  mutual  con- 
sent they  had  asked  Iter  no  questions  concerning 
her  former  life  and  connections.  Touched  by 
their  generosity,  when  sufficiently  restored,  she 
told  them  all  without  reserve. 

Mr.  Waldron  and  his  wife  looked  at  each  other 
in  surprise. 

"  You  don't  look  like  a  traraper,"'  said  Mary 
to  Cora. 

"  You  are  whiter  than  I  am,"  added  Ellen, 
with  a  smile. 

"And  to  think  that  you  have  had  no  friends, 
and  have  been  used  so  cruelly,"  continued  Mary. 
"  How  glad  )0U  must  be  to  find  one  who  will 
love  you  as  I  shall " 

Cora  expressed  her  gratitude  with  that  earn- 
estness which  gratitude  only  can  impart  to  the 
voice.  Upon  inquiring  about  the  ruined  monas- 
tery, she  was  informed  by  Mr.  Waldron  that  he 
knew  its  locality;  but  it  was  some  miles  distant. 
He  promised,  alio,  to  make  search  for  Jack 
Lynd,  which  took  a  great  burden  from  her  mind. 

In  relating  tlie  history  of  her  life,  she  had 
omitted  to  mention  the  adventure  with  the  horse- 
man who  had  called  himself  Clifton,  fearing  that 
itmii^ht  he  to  his  disadvantage.  But  she  did  not 
forget  to  assure  them  that  she  had  money,  and 
would  pay  them  for  all  their  trouble.  We  will 
here  remark  that  the  purse  which  ClifiOn  had 
given  her,  had  been  found  by  Mrs.  Waldron  and 
safely  kept.  Its  weight  convinced  the  good  wo- 
man that  it  contained  much  value,  which  excited 
her  surprise  very  much.  At  first  the  family  had 
unanimously  concluded  that  she  was  some  fine 
lady  in  disguise  ;  liut  Cora's  siinple  story  had 
banished  all  such  suspicions  and  set  them  right 
on  this  point.  She  soon  became  a  great  favorite, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  she  should  not 
leave  them,  but  become  a  member  of  their  family. 

When  she  was  fully  restored  to  health,  her 
gipsy  garments  were  not  again  adopted,  but 
others  more  becoming.  She  became  cheerful 
and  happy,  and  the  contentment  within  commu- 
nicated itself  to  her  face  and  made  her  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  Not  many  days  after  she 
had  entered  upon  this  new  e.xistence,  she  was 
walking  alone  in  the  adjoining  field,  when  she 
saw  a  man  approaching  on  foot.  Her  heart  beat 
with  strange  emotions,  for  the  noble  figure  and 
the  handsome  countenance  were  not  unknown 
to  her. 

It  was  the  young  lord  of  Glcnburn.  So  vividly 
did  his  unexpected  appearance  recall  the  past, 
that  she  grew  faint,  and  her  limbs  trembled  be- 
neath her.  Her  first  thought  was  to  shun  him, 
but  that  was  not  easily  eflected;  for  he  wag 
coming  directly  towards  her. 

"  Surely,"  he  exclaimed,  greatly  agitated,  "  I 
have  seen  that  face  before  !" 

"  You  have,"  said  Cora,  painfully  embarrassed. 
"  I  cannot  deny  it." 

"  I  have  long  been  seeking  you,"  continued 
Glcnburn  earnestly. 

"  And  why,  sir,  should  you  seek  one  like  me  V 
she  asked,  somewhat  alarmed. 

"  Because  I  pitied  your  misfortunes,  and  de- 
sired to  aid  you,"  replied  Glcnburn. 

"  Y'ou  are  very  good,"  said  Cora. 

"Please  sit  down  u])on  this  grassy  knoll,  bo- 
side  me.  There  is  much  I  would  say  to  you," 
said  Glenburn. 

"  Will  you  not  go  to  the  cottage  and  say  it 
there  ?"  asked  Cora,  timidly. 

"  Do  you  fear  me  t"  said  Glenburn. 

"  O  no ;  I  am  sure  I  do  not,"  replied  Cora, 
with  a  smile,  seating  herself  as  she  had  been  re- 
quested. Glenburn  took  her  hand  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  she  suffered  him  to  retain  it. 

"  Since  I  first  saw  you  at  Forest  Hill,"  he  said, 
"I  have  felt  an  in;erest  in  your  fortunes.  The 
beauty  of  your  person,  the  gentleness  of  your 
manners,  your  intelligence,  the  sweetness  of 
your  disposition,  the  strangeness  of  your  situa- 
tion, all  attracted  me  towards  you.  If  I  slept,  I 
dreamed  of  you,  walking  over  the  hills  and 
moors,  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  beaten  by  a 
cruel  hag.  If  I  awoke,  it  was  to  think  of  you 
until  I  slept  and  dreamed  again.  When  you 
suddenly  disappeared,  though  I  hoped  sincerely 
that  you  would  escape  the  barbarity  of  Hepsey 
Heme,  I  regretted  that  I  could  no  longer  look 
upon  your  sweet  face.  Nay,  blush  not — shed 
not  those  pearly  tears — cease  to  tremble.  Do 
you  not  guess  the  secret  that  I  would  disclose  ? 
Y'es,  your  agitation  assures  me  that  I  am  under- 
stood. I  confess  it  manfully,  boldly,  truly — 1 
love  you .'" 

[to  be  continued.] 
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SCENES    ILLUSTRATIVE    OF    THE    MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS    OF    THE    ARABS. 


We  take  pleasure  in  introducing  on  this 
and  tkc  next  page  some  graphic  scenes  from 
Arab  life.  Everything  relating  to  the  Eastern 
■world  possesses  a  charm  and  interest;  and 
we  think  we  cannot  better  cater  for  that  inter- 
est, than  from  time  to  time  to  sketch  such 
scenes  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers 
and  to  make  our  journal  true  to  life. — 
The  traveller  in  the  interior  of  Algeria  is 
struck,  above  all  other  things,  with  the  ab- 
sence of  man.  The  desert,  vast,  illimitable, 
extends  in  every  direction.  There  arc  no 
fixed  habitation.s,  among  this  nomadic  people, 
to  gladden  and  anest  the  eye.  However  un- 
prcp'bssessing  is  the  distant  aspect  of  an  Arab 
camp,  its  approach  is  nevertheless  welcome, 
for  it  announces  the  conclusion  of  a  laborious 
journey  through  vales  and  mountain  passes, 
whose  picturesque  conformation  does  not  al- 
ways sufliciently  compensate  the  traveller  for 
the  annoyances  and  fatigue  of  his  wayfaring. 
The  douar  (see  engraving)  in  Algeria,  is  the 
smoky  and  hospitable  inn,  which  rejoices  the 
traveller,  as  he  gets  out  of  the  heavy  dili- 
gence, or  finishes  the  dusty  tramp  which  he 
has  accomplished  on  his  weary  feet.  To  ex- 
plain its  character,  we  will  say  that  the  douar 
corresponds  to  the  hamlet  or  fragment  of  a 
rural  settlement,  that  the  dachcrah  is  an  assem- 
blage of  donars,  and  they,  in  turn,  form  the 

tribe.  The  population  is  also  divided  into  Kaidats,  which,  agglom- 
erated under  the  command  of  a  superior  civil  and  military  offi-cer, 
form  departments  called  Kalifais  But  let  us  enter  the  hamlet  or 
douar.  Enough  has  been  written  touching  the  hospitality  of  the 
Arabs.  On  this  head  all  travellers  have  spoken  the  truth ;  but 
there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  hospitality  even  among  the  children 
of  Ishmael.  A  person  would  be  very  much  mistaken  who  should 
expect  to  find  them  a  race  ot  born  innkeepers,  ready  to  shelter 
and  succor  every  one  who  demanded  an  asylum.  There  are  not 
wanting  among  them  those  who  would  even  plunder  a  traveller 
upon  a  specious  pretext.  A  poor  Mussulman  travelling  on  foot 
from  the  seacoast  to  the  desert  had  no  protection  but  the  poverty 
depicted  in  his  features  and  his  dress.  At  the  first  halting-place 
he  entered  a  tent,  where  a  miserable  dish  was  set  before  him. 
While  eating  his  meal,  his  host  remarked  that  he  had  a  very  white 
turban,  and  hinted  the  projiriety  of  his  presenting  it  to  make  a 
shirt  of  The  traveller  readily  foresaw  what  this  would  lead  to ; 
he  knew  that  after  his  turban,  he  should  be  asked  for  his  burnous, 
too  happy  if  his  pantaloons,  slippers  and  belt  did  not  follow  their 
companions.  Making  an  excuse  to  leave  the  tent,  he  escaped 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  at  the  risk  of  being  eaten  alive  by 
dogs  more  savage  than  hyenas.  A  thousand  examples  might  be 
quoted  of  the  doubtful  manner  in  which  the  distinguishing  virtue 
of  the  Mussulman  is  practised.  The  most  honest  of  the  Arabs 
would  voluntarily  rid  himself  of  the  trouble  and  increase  of  ex- 
pense brought  upon  his  humble  dwelling  by  the  advent  of  an  un- 
known guest.  He  is  a  good  fellow  enough,  whose  habits  are  as 
well  regulated  and  peaceable  as  ours,  and  when  he  receives  us 
with  cordiality,  and  acquits  himself  with  good  grace,  we  should 
feel  the  more  obliged' to  him,  since  he  has  to  combat  his  prejudices, 
his  native  parsimony,  and  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  vicinity 
of  his  women.  Since,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  increase  of 
public  safety  in  Algeria,  it  would  be  more  than  rash  to  traverse  it 
alone,  the  wretched  douars,  situated  on  the  great  lines  of  internal 
communication,  are,  oftener  than  they  wish,  disagreeably  surprised 
by  the  sudden  appearance  before  them  of  a  platoon  of  horsemen, 
sufficiently  respectable  in  numbers  not  to  sutler  a  rebuff,  whom 
they  must  lodge,  feed  and  care  for — horses  as  well  as  men.  The 
forced  smile  and  anxious  brow  of  these  poor  peo;)le,  affording  a 
comical  contrast,  tell,  forcibly  enough,  how  delighted  they  are  with 
the  adventure.  Still,  the  first  alarm  dissipated,  they  resign  them- 
selves, like  good  men  or  fatalists,  to  the  supreme  will,  which  de- 
votes them,  on  this  and  many  other  occasions,  to  be  eaten  out  of 
house  and  home  by  the  impertinent  strangers.     The  best  tent  is 


EXTERNAL   VIEW    OF   A   DOUAK. 

cleared  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  placed  at  the  service  ot 
the  travellers.  The  dogs  are  driven  oli,  and  the  children,  after 
staring  at  the  Christians,  resume  their  sports.  Sometimes  the 
guests,  having  provisions  of  their  own,  have  the  delicacy  to  re- 
fuse those  which  arc  offered  them.  If  not,  the  housewives  rush 
to  cooking,  and  two  hours  after  (the  indispensable  time  for  pre- 
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AU4B    CHILDREN. 


paring  kouskous)  the  delighted  travellers  hail 
the  appearance  of  the  feast  served  up  in  a 
wooden   bowl   of  the   most   antique  model. 
This  fortuitous  hospitality  ig  not  of  the  worst 
kind,  though  subjected  to  varieties  of  time, 
place  and  circumstance,  and  commonly  fur- 
nished by  very  poor  laboring  people.     Poor 
as  they  are,  they  will  never  consent  to  receive 
payment.     Even   to   offer  them  any  recom- 
pense is  a  serious  affront.    Nor  does  the  Arab 
etiquette  permit  the  host  to  take  any  part  in 
the  feast  he  has   prepared.    His   duty   is  to 
serve  his  guest,  to  encourage  him  to  eat,  and 
to  attend  to  him  personally,  however  high  he 
may  be  placed  in  rank  or  riches,  so  that  the 
traveller  may  find  under  his  skin  roof  all  the 
abundance  and  comfort  compatible  with  the 
situation  of  the  entertainer,  and  the  resources 
of  his  establishment.   If  he  seat  himself  beside 
his  guest  at  the  close  of  the  repast,  it  is  only 
on  the  expressed  and  repeated  invitation  of 
the  latter.     As  one  never  travels  without  a 
coffee-pot  and  coffee,  the  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  a  good  regimen,  the  cup  and  cigar, 
offered  and  accepted  eagerly,  bceome  the  bond 
of  sociability  which  unites  the  guest  and  his 
entertainer  in  the  desert.     Cigars  and  coffee 
are  almost  as  great  a  rarity  to  the  Arab  coun- 
try people,  as  ihey  are  to  the  French  peasants. 
It  is  only  among  the  grandees  that  the  deli- 
cious bean  is  the  indispensable  accompaniment  of  a  feast.     Every- 
where else  the  guest,  if  he  is  well-bred,  offers  it  to  the  host  who 
receives  him,  and  nothing  can   more  surely  make  the  latter  for- 
get the  inconvenience  and  expense  which  a  visit  so  little  coveted 
inflicts  upon  him.     The  slightest  trifle,  a  few  lumps  of  sugar  to 
the  children,  complete  his  conquest,  and   if  you  can  add  a  trinket 
for  the   lady  of  the  house  who  is  invi.sible,  but  who  eyes  you 
through  the  holes  in  the  hanging  which  divides  the  tent,  the  good 
humor  of  the  chieftain  is  at  its  height,   and  when   you  remount 
your  horse,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  judging  with  your  oivn 
eyes,  and  by  the  cordial  pressure  of  his  hand,  that  he  retains  noth- 
ing of  the  disagreeable  impression  caused  at  first  by  your  inoppor- 
tune arrival.     The  official  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  is  that  not  only 
demanded,  but  commanded  by  special  edicts  issued  by  native  offi- 
cers of  the  highest  rank  to  the  kalifahs,  kaids  and  shiekhs  of  the 
different  places  the  traveller  proposes  to  visit.     Suppose  you  are 
the  bearer  of  one  of  these  letters  of  credit  to  the  chief  of  an  Arab 
encampment.     The  moment  it  is  delivered  yon  are  overwhelmed 
by  a  torrent  of  hospitable  attentions.     Eggs,  pullets,  mutton,  fod- 
der for  the  horses,  a  tent,  carpets,  mats,  all  are  phfed  at  your  dis- 
posal.    Two  spahis  and  a  few  letters  in  Arabic  from  leading  men 
are  a  talisman  which  enables  you  to  travel  through  the  country  like 
a  prince.     When  the  time  allows,  the  authorities  send  couriers  in 
advance  along  the  road   to   warn  the  different  chieftains  ef  your 
coming.     In  this  case  the  utmost  profusion,  in  the  way  of  viands, 
is  found  at  every  halting-place,  and  some  of  the  dinners  served  up 
in  the  nide  Arab  tents  surpass  in   appetizing  qualities  those  of 
many  an  elegant  European  capital.     Of  course  only  a  few  travel- 
lers can  command  these  extraordinary  privileges. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  the  Bedouins  are  now  the  only  true 
Arabs;  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  coast  being,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  commerce,  so  mixed  with  strangers,  that  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  ancient  manners  and  customs;  whereas  the 
Bedouins  (les  rrais  Arahes)  have  always  looked  more  to  their  lib- 
erties than  their  ease  or  riches,  and  continue  to  live  in  separate 
tribes  under  tents,  preserving  in  the  present  day  the  same  manners 
and  customs  which  distinguished  their  forefathers  in  the  most  re- 
mote times.  Niebuhr  enumerates  above  a  hundred  Bedouin  tribes, 
each  under  its  own  particular  sheikh  or  sheriff';  these  are  not, 
however,  all  found  within  the  limits  of  the  peninsula,  but  extend 
over  Syria,  the  plain  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ti- 
gris, and  even  from  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river  into  Persia. 
There  are,  however,  two  classes  of  Bedouins;  the  Ahl-d-Ahaar 
(true,  noble  Arabs),  who  live  entirely  by  pasturage  and  plunder, 
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VIEW  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OP  AN  ARAB  TENT. 


and  those  tribes  who,  finding  any  portion  of  the  country  fitted  for 
agriculture,  bestow  their  labor  on  the  ground,  an  occupation  which 
the  true  Bedouin  considers  far  beneath  him.  This  second  class  of 
Arabs  is  called  MnJan,  and  it  seems  to  hold  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  Ahl  el- Abaar  and  the  peasant  of  other  countries.  The 
Bedouin  tribes  who  inhabit  the  open  country  between  the  Kuphra- 
tcs  and  Tigris  extend  as  far  north  as  Orfa  and  Diarbekr.  They 
are  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Turkish  pachas  of  Bag- 
dad, Moussul,  and  Orfu ;  their  sheikhs  frequently  receive  the  Tojic, 
or  horse's  tail,  from  the  grand  signor;  but  it  appears  that  the  be- 
stowal and  the  acceptance  of  this  mark  of  dignity  is  almost  the 
only  assertion  on  the  one  hand,  or  acknowledgment  on  the  other, 
of  supremacy  or  subordination  that  is  ever  attempted  or  conceded, 
except  in  occasional  instances,  where  direct  force  has  deposed  a 
shiekh,  and  appointed  another  in  his  place,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  changing  the  relative  position  of  the  tribe  and  its  so-called 
sovereign  pacha.  The  Bedouins  of  the  Syrian  desert  are  rather 
more  closely  connected  with  the  pachas  of  Syria,  insomuch  as  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  trade  between  Aleppo  and  Damascus 
on  the  west,  and  Bagdad  and  Balsora  on  the  east,  has  caused  the 
employment  of  the  various  Arab  tribes  as  a  kind  of  irregular  sol- 
diery, and  the  bestowal  of  the  rank  of  emir  on  the  reigning  sheikh 
of  the  most  powerful  tribe  for  the  time  being.  The  emir  sheikh 
(in  consideration  of  his  rank)  is  obliged  to  conduct  the  caravans  in 
safety  through  the  desert,  and  to  hold  in  check  any  or  all  of  the 
other  tribes.  "  We  may  easily  judge,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  that  this  is 
not  done  for  nothing."  In  fact,  if  it  happen,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
dofis,  that  the  pacha  is  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the 
sheikh,  he  is  compelled  to  cede  to  him  such  towns  and  villages  as 
border  on  his  encampment,  and  thus  to  make  him,  in  effect,  the 
master  of  the  settled  as  well  as  of  the  open  country.  The  tribe  of 
Ana-se  is  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  Syrian  Arabs.  It  has 
frequently  been  at  war  with  the  pachas  of  Damascus ;  and  at  such 
times  the  departure  of  the  caravans  from  that  city  for  Bagdad  has 
been  delayed,  and  the  reason  openly  assigned  that  the  Arabs  of 
Syria  were  discontented  with  the  pacha.  The  Bedouins  within 
the  peninsula  do  not  acknowledge  a  sovereignty  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept in  their  native  chiefs.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Ncdsjed, 
and  are  scattered  among  the  settled  population  in  all  the  other 
provinces.  The  most  powerful  tribe  of  any  in  Arabia  is,  perhaps, 
that  of  Beni-Khaled ;  it  inhabits  that  part  of  the  desert  which  bor- 
ders on  the  Persian  gulf,  and  has  under  its  dominion  not  only 
many  smaller  tribes,  but  also  most  of 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Lachsa. 
The  reigning  sheikh  passes  a  portion 
of  each  year  in  these  towns,  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  is  spent  in  the  open 
country  under  tents.  The  form  of 
government  among  the  Bedouins  is 
strictly  patriarchal,  and  their  manner 
of  living  is  that  of  the  pastoral  ages 
recorded  in  the  Bible.  The  head  of 
a  tribe  receives  a  submission  from  bis 
subjects,  similar  to  that  which  a  fa- 
ther receives  from  his  family  ;  and  in 
the  East  that  submission  is  unbound- 
ed. There  is,  however,  a  check  upon 
the  abuse  of  power  in  the  sovereign 
sheikh,  which,  though  indirect,  is  by 
no  means  weak.  Since  every  tribe 
consists  of  many  branches,  the  vari- 
ous heads  of  these  sub-tribes,  as  they 
may  be  call  d,  form  a  powerful  re- 
straint upon  the  chief;  and  should  he 
become  unpopular,  though  direct  op- 
position to  bis  will  is  never  attempted, 
the  discontented  branch  not  unfre- 
quently leaves  his  encampment,  and 
either  forms  itself  into  a  new  tribe, 
or,  if  not  powerful  enough  for  that, 
joins  itself  to  the  tents  of  some  other 
powerful  sheikh.  Instances  have 
been  known  in  which  a  Bedouin  chief 
has  been  entirely  deserted,  and  thus 
the  names  of  several  tribes  have  van- 
ished.     As,   however,   the    oride  of 
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tribe  is  strong  in  every  Arab  breast,  this  expedient  is  only  re- 
sorted to  in  the  last  extreme :  but  the  assumption  of  supremacy 
by  some  subordinate  branch  is  frequent  enough  to  render  the 
continuance  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  tribe  of  Montefidsj  in  the 
same  family  since  the  days  of  Mohammed,  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance. The  preservation  of  their  herds  being  the  first  care 
of  the  Bedouins,  a  wandering  life  seems  awarded  to  them  by  na- 
ture ;  the  search  for  proper  pasturage  leads  from  place  to  place 
in  their  extensive  country,  according  as  the  desert  has  become 
temporarily  fruitful  under  the  influence  of  the  tropical  rains,  or 
has  been  burned  up  by  the  continued  action  of  a  tropical  sun. 


COOKING    TREPABATIONS    AND    GRINDING    CORN. 


Accustomed  to  live  in  a  clear  air,  their  sight  and  smell  become  ex- 
tremely fine,  insomuch  that,  on  arriving  at  a  spot  which  affords 
nourishment,  however  scantily,  to  plants  or  herbage,  they  can  at 
once  determine  at  what  depth  water  is  to  be  found,  and,  conse- 
quently, whether  it  be  worth  the  labor  of  digging  for.  Accustomed 
to  privation,  the  Bedouin  is  temperate  from  habit  as  well  as  from 
disposition,  and  can  almost  emulate  the  endurance  of  his  camels, 
which,  in  the  burning  desert,  live  five  days  without  drink.  Rob- 
bery is  an  honorable  occupation  among  these  wanderers,  but  the 
Arab  boasts  of  being  the  most  refined  and  civilized  of  thieves.  His 
robberies  are  never  attended  with  violence,  except  in  the  case  of 
violent  opposition ;  and,  as  he  considers  his  country  as  sacred 
ground,  he  regards  the  plunder  of  the  pilgrim  caravan  as  the  mere 
levying  of  tribute,  or  payment  for  permission  to  pass  through  it. 
If  the  right  to  this  tribute  be  recognized,  and  the  permission  to  pass 
through  the  country  purchased,  the  bargain  is  never  violated  on 
the  part  of  the  Bedouin  ;  strict  faith  being  one  of  the  best  points 
of  his  character,  as  his  deadly  spirit  of  revenge  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst.  This  spirit  is  very  easily  excited ;  and  once  aroused,  de- 
scends frequently  from  generation  to  generation;  the  duty  of  pur- 
suing the  quarrels  of  his  father  being  regarded  as  a  sacred  part  of 
the  Arab's  inheritance.  According  to  the  Koran,  whoever  sheds 
blood  owes  blood  to  the  family  of  the  slain ;  but  the  same  law 
allows,  and  even  recommends,  a  commutation  by  way  of  fine.  If 
this  be  not  accepted,  retaliation  is  a/Zoucrf  to  the  injured  family; 
but  as  this  usually  exceeds  the  offence,  new  causes  of  hatred  and 
revenge  are  given,  till  a  single  (perhaps  accidental)  murder  puts 
blood,  in  Arab  phraseology,  between  whole  families  forever.  But 
the  irascibility  of  the  Arab  requires  no  such  serious  oft'ence  as  the 
death  of  a  relative  to  rouse  it  into  action.  A  slighting  expression, 
or  an  insulting  sarcasm,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  put  blood  be- 
tween two  families.  "  Your  turban  is  filthy,"  is  frequently  an- 
swered by  a  deathblow ;  and  instances  are  on  record  where,  for  an 
offence  as  slight,  the  offender  has  been  pursued  for  years,  and  fallen, 
perhaps,  in  old  age,  at  last,  for  the  insult  offered  by  him  in  his 
youth.  Niebuhr  reports,  that  a  noble  Arab  being  asked,  scoftingly, 
if  he  were  the  father  of  the  handsome  wife  of  a  person  named,  con- 
straed  the  question  into  a  sneer  upon  his  daughter's  virtue.  Being 
unarmed  at  the  moment,  the  offender  escaped  ;  and  the  father  spent 
years  in  vainly  pursuing  him,  during  which,  however,  he  killei 
both  the  parents,  and  many  relations  of  the  scofier,  his  slaves,  his 
cattle,  and  reduced  him  to  the  verge  of  beggary. — The  Arabs  are 

of  a  middle  height,  generally  extreme- 
ly thin,  and,  when  either  verj'  young 
or  far  advanced  in  life,  of  a  highly 
prepossessing  appearance.  The  mild 
but  expressive  countenance  of  an 
Arab  boy,  and  his  dark,  sparkling 
eye,  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admi- 
ration by  all  travellers.  As  he  reaches 
manhood,  however,  a.  very  disadvan- 
tageous change  takes  place  ;  his  mea- 
gre figure  becomes  still  more  attenu- 
ated, and  seems  as  though  it  were 
parched  and  shrivelled  up.  The  very 
splendor  of  the  eye,  buried  between 
high  cheek  bones,  apparently  desti- 
tute of  every  covering  except  the 
tightened  skin,  is  then  rather  a  de- 
formity. But  in  old  age  the  Arab  is 
truly  venerable.  The  fine  dark  eye 
contrasts  admirably  with  the  long, 
white  beard;  and  the  emaciation, 
which  in  middle  life  seems  to  indicate 
premature  decay,  assimilates  well 
with  the  closing  scenes  of  existence. 
The  women  enjoy  more  liberty  in 
Arabia  than  in  any  other  Mohamme- 
dan country,  but  still  the  veil  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  streets.  A  cloak  or 
scarf  of  blue  and  white  striped  linen 
is  worn  with  much  grace,  the  ar- 
rangement and  placing  of  which  is 
an  important  part  of  the  tactics  of 
Arab  coquetry  to  attract  the  att«;n- 
tion  and  curiosity  of  the  other  sex. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MOTHER,  M\    BROW  IS  ACHING. 

BT  I8\3E1.  ASHTOS. 

Mother,  my  brow  is  aching,  come  twine  it  round  with 

liowers, 
And  bid  my  nistcr  bring  her  lute,  to  cheer  these  dreary 

hours ; 
Ve'li  sing  some  merry  strain,  to  bring  the  rose  back  to 

my  cheek, 
And  nerve  my  heart,  for  it  has  grown  most  strangely  chill 

and  weak. 

Come,  mother,  braid  my  hair  with  gems,  for  eye  is  steal- 
ing on, 

And  when  the  last  bright  flush  of  day  has  faded  all  and 
gone, 

Wc  '11  seek  the  brilliant  halls,  where  dwell  wild  mirth,  and 
song,  and  light, 

1  know  my  spirit  nil!  be  strong  to  meet  his  gaze  to-night. 

Yea,  mother,  I  will  smile  U|X)n  his  joung  and  lovely  bride. 
With  wild  and  giddy  joyousness  to  music's  numbers  glide  ; 
And,  mother,  he  will  deem  me  blest — 0,  would  that  it  were 

true, 
But,  ah  1  a  fearful  power  is  st.aling  all  my  bosom  through. 

I  wonder,  mother,  if  his  heart  has  every  dream  forgot, 
The  hours  we  used  to  linger  in  our  vine-clad  summer  grot; 
The  words  of  love  he  breathed  within  my  willing  ear  the 

wliile  ? 
Nay,  weep  not,  dearest  mother,  dash  away  those  tears  and 

smile. 

The  flowers  have  faded  by  the  brook,  for  winter's  chill  is 

there, 
And  faded  is  the  wreath  of  buds  he  twined  within  my 

hair ; 
And  faded  are  my  swett,  bright  dreams,  and  crushed  my 

heart  by  care. 
Yet  still  upon  my  brow  a  smile  of  laughing  joy  I  wear. 

But,  mother,  dash  away  those  tears,  for  eve  is  stealing  on, 
Tlie  last  bright,  sunny  tlush  of  day  h:vs  faded  all  and  gone  ; 
And  now  we  11  seek  the  hall,  where  dwell  wild  mirth,  and 

song,  and  ligh.t, 
I  know  my  spirit  will  be  strong  to  meet  his  gaze  to-night. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

AUiNT  HETTY'S  OLD  CHEST. 

A  Tale  of  the  Eigliteentli  Century. 

BY    LUCY    LINWOOD. 

From  among  the  recollections  of  childhood — 
a  mingled  mass  of  pleasant  associations,  con- 
sisting of  merry  faces,  favorite  sports,  laughable 
jests  and  interciiting  tales — we  have  succeeded 
in  collecting  the  main  particulars  of  the  story  of 
Aunt  Hetty's  chest,  as  related  by  an  aged  friend, 
who,  many  years  since,  followed  Aunt  Hetty  to 
the  home  of  the  pilgrim.  If  it  shall  afford  any 
of  our  youthful  readers  as  hearty  a  laugh  as  it 
did  ourself  at  that  age,  we  shall  be  fully  repaid 
for  relating  the  story. 

Of  the  birth,  nativity  or  pedigree  of  Aunt 
Hetty,  we  remember  nothing  at  all,  except  that 
she  was  once  a  child,  that  she  grew  to  woman- 
hood, was  married,  and  became  a  widow  when 
her  husband  fell  in  the  great  battle  of  '76,  and 
afterward  occujiied,  alone,  a  very  humble  cot- 
tage in  the  country. 

Her  tenement  consisted  of  but  two  rooms  and 
a  rude  attic.  This  she  rented  with  the  small 
pension  which  she  received  from  the  govern- 
ment after  her  husband's  death,  the  overplus  of 
which,  with  what  she  could  earn  by  her  daily 
labor,  serving  to  aiford  her  a  tolerably  comfort- 
able livelihood. 

Fortunately  for  Aunt  Ile'ty,  she  was  reared 
in  the  good  old  days  when  it  was  considered  an 
accomplishment,  instead  of  a  degradation,  for 
girls  to  understand  and  be  able  to  engage  in, 
every  kind  of  domestic  employment.  She  was 
left,  at  an  advanced  age,  with  no  property,  no 
relaiives,  and  no  means  of  support  save  the  la- 
bor of  her  own  hands,  yhich  must  consist  of 
such  small  jobs  as  she  could  obtain  amorg  her 
townspeople,  who,  in  tliosc  days  of  scarce  change 
and  forced  economy,  were  aV»lc  to  hire  but  very 
little  assistance  in  their  household  duties.  How- 
ever, Auiit  Hetty  was  a  woman  of  strong  nerve, 
and  of  indtfaiigable  industry;  and  while  in 
comfortable  health  she  piided  herself  on  being 
able  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance,  and  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  always  entertaining  her  fiiinds 
respectably. 

Consequently  she  was  never  lonely  for  the 
want  of  company.  There  was  not  a  neighbor 
within  the  range  of  her  acquaintance  who  did 
not  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  call  often  on  the 
good  lady  and  lake  a  nice  cup  of  tea  with  her ; 
for  Aunt  Httty  loved  good  tea,  and  she  allowed 
herself  the  luxury  even  at  the  sacrifice  of,  seem- 
ingly, more  necessary  comfort?. 

Thus  she  lived  for  many  years;  and  though 


she  sadly  mourned  the  loss  of  her  "poor  good 
old  man,"  as  she  often  spoke  of  him,  yet  a  mur- 
mur was  never  known  to  escape  her  lips.  She 
always  appeared  happy  and  cheerful,  and  it  was 
her  delight  to  make  others  so. 

But  time  wore  on.  and  with  it  came,  at  length, 
the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Aunt  Hetty  was  sev- 
enty years  old  ;  full  time,  one  might  think,  after 
a  life  of  toil,  to  rest  from  her  labors.  She  began 
to  feel  her  strength  declining  daily,  and  if  was 
with  much  ditticulty  that  she  was  at)Ie  to  accom- 
plish work  enough  to  afford  her  the  merest 
necessaries  of  life.  Yet  she  was  loth  to  ask 
charity,  and  it  was  not  until  as  a  last  resort  that 
she  even  asked  a  favor  of  a  neighbor.  Then  it 
was  that  her  '■  friends  '  became  scarce ;  and  the 
friendly  calls  of  those  who,  in  her  days  of  pros- 
perity, had  sat  at  her  table  and  enjoyed  the 
warmth  of  her  fire,  were  now  like  angel's  visits, 
few  and  far  apart. 

There  were  a  few,  however,  who  did  not  for- 
sake her  entirely :  for  the  reason  that  they  man- 
aged always  to  g(t  some  recompense  for  their 
charities.  Aunt  Hetty  could  knit,  when  she  was 
unable  to  do  harder  labor,  and  her  work-basket 
was  never  empty.  Slie  had  a  few  articles  of  fur- 
niture also,  and  as  she  had  no  heir,  she  was  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  them  as  she  pleased,  at  her 
death.  This  latter  consideration  had  been 
thought  of,  and  talked  over,  no  doubt,  among 
the  neighbors  ;  and  that  accounted,  in  a  meas- 
ure, for  the  continued  friendship  of  her  least 
obligated  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Artful,  and  the 
maiden  sisters,  Betsey  and  Fanny  Sharpeye. 
Aunt  Hetty  had  an  ill  turn  at  one  time,  and  was 
confined  to  her  bed  for  several  days,  during 
which  time  these  ladies  were  untiring  in  their 
attentions,  and  unsparing  in  their  donations  to 
her,  which  made  the  good  old  lady's  heart  over- 
flow with  gratitude.  At  every  demonstration  of 
kindness,  she  would  only  re.=pond  with  increas- 
ing assurance,  "  The  Lord  will  reward  you." 

But  es'ery  time  Betsey  came  with  a  custard 
for  the  sick  woman,  Mrs.  Artful  was  there  with 
a  chicken  or  something  nice,  and  whenever  Fan- 
ny called  to  offer  a  helping  hand,  Mrs.  Artful 
was  sure  to  be  before  her,  and  have  the  chores 
all  done  up.  At  length  the  sisters  began  to  get 
discouraged.  Aunt  Hetty  was  getting  better ;  and 
as  Mrs.  Artful  was  willing  to  assist  her,  they 
concluded  to  allow  her  the  privilege! 

"  What  does  it  signify,"  said  Betsey,  ''for  us 
to  be  wasting  our  goods  upon  her?  She  may 
live  these  ten  years.  L)o  you  think  those  few 
articles  of  old  furniture  would  pay  for  support- 
ing her  all  tliat  time?  Because  if  you  c/o,  I 
don  I,  Fanny !" 

"Neither  do  I,"  returned  the  sister.  "Let 
Mrs.  Artful  have  them,  if  she  wants  to  pay  for 
them  so  dearly.  There  is  nothing  but  the  bed 
an  old  bureau,  a  few  broken  back  chairs,  an  old 
table,  and  that  great  clumsy  chest  in  the  corner. 
Not  worth  five  dollars,  the  whole  of  them." 

The  sisters  went  about  their  own  affairs,  and 
Aunt  Hetty  was  thought  of  no  more  for  a  month. 
A  neighbor  chanced  to  call  on  them  one  day, 
and  in  course  of  conversation  spoke  of  Aunt 
Hetty. 

"  Well,  how  is  the  poor  old  lady  now  V  in- 
quired Betsey,  with  a  pitiful  expression. 

"I  understand  from  Mrs.  Artful,  that  she  is 
failing  quite  fast,"  said  Mrs.  Knowall. 

"  Indeed !  How  does  she  get  along  alone  ? 
Fanny  and  myself  have  done  all  in  our  power 
for  her,  but  we  are  neither  of  us  well  enough  to 
stand  over  the  sick.  It  is  very  tiresome  work." 
"  O,  I  guess  the  does  not  suffer.  Mrs.  Artful 
is  very  attentive  to  her,  and  I  rather  think  she 
does  not  expect  to  do  it  all  for  nothing,  either  !'' 
"  Why,  pray  tell  us  !  Whathas  the  old  lady 
got  ?"  asked  the  sisters,  in  a  breath. 

"0,1  don't  know  anything  but  what  I  hear. 
They  say  that  she  has  got  an  old  chest  that 
never  was  seen  open,  and  it  is  sujiposcd  that  it 
contains  something  of  value." 

"  I'oh !  1  guess  not,"  replied  Betsey,  earnestly, 
at  the  same  time  looking  very  knowingly  at 
Fanny,  who  went  bustling  about  the  room,  as  if 
having  a  great  deal  of  business  on  hand,  which 
had  the  desired  effect  of  hurraing  off  the  visitor. 
"  What  do  you  think  now,  Betsey  !"  cried  she, 
as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think  !"  responded  Bet- 
sey, in  a  quiindary. 

"  Well,  /  think  that  you  liave  missed  it.  I  tell 
you  Mrs.  Artful  knows  what  she  is  about;  and 
it  is  too  provoking,  after  all  we  have  done  for  the 
old  woman,  to  let  /ler  run  otf  with  what  rightfully 
belongs  to  us.  Come  to  think  of  it — I  never 
did  see  that  old  clicst  oi)en  in  my  life!" 


"  Nor  I ;  and  there  must  he  something  in  it — 
her  bed-clothes — if  nothing  else.  She  has  no 
other  place  to  keep  them,  and  I  know  she  has 
always  avoided  opening  it  when  there  has  been 
any  one  present.  It  is  a  monstrous  great  thing, 
and  she  always  keeps  that  old  cushion  with  a 
deep  flounce  on  it,  so  that  no  one  shall  notice 
that  it  is  a  chest.  But  what  do  you  suppose  she 
has  in  it?" 

"  Why,  don't  yon  remember  of  her  having 
spoken  often  of  the  dozens  of  Vjeautiful  blankets 
that  she  made  with  her  own  hands,  before  she 
was  married  ? — and  what  stores  of  linens  she 
earned  ?  She  told  me  not  one  year  ago,  that  for 
the  forty  years  which  she  lived  with  her  hus- 
band, she  never  asked  him  for  a  cent  of  money  !" 
"  Yes,  and  that  is  not  all.  Think  of  the  money 
she  has  had  every  year  from  the  government! 
She  pretends  that  it  is  but  a  trifle,  but  u-e  don't 
know  what  she  calls  a  trifle  !  She  has  been  too 
smart  a  woman  not  to  have  looked  out  for  her 
old  age,  you  may  depend  !  I'll  guarantee  she 
has  got  something  that  will  serve  her  when  her 
neighbors  get  tired  of  giving  to  her !" 

"  Well,  there  is  but  one  thing  for  us  to  do,  I 
see  jilainly.  We  must  go  down  there  immedi- 
ately, pretend  we  have  been  sick,  and  make  up 
for  lost  time  as  fast  as  possible.  If  we  have  not 
as  good  a  claim  there  as  Mrs.  Artful,  we  will 
see  about  it !" 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  we  will  do,"  returned  Fan- 
ny ;  and  the  threat  was  no  sooner  made  than 
executed. 

The  next  scene  is  at  the  residence  of  Aunt 
Hetty,  who  is  suddenly  awakened  from  a  quiet 
nap,  by  the  entrance  of  the  Misses  Sharpeye. 

"La,  bless  me,  how  you  frightened  me  !"  said 
she,  starting  from' her  slumber. 

"  She  is  out  of  her  head !"  whispered  Betsey 
to  her  sister ;  then  approaching  the  bedside — 
"  How  do  you  do,  Aunt  Hetty  ?  I  hope  I  have 
not  disturbed  you.  You  cannot  tell  how  much 
we  have  thought  of  you  of  late ;  but  we  have 
both  been  sick  with  colds  and  could  not  get  out 
of  the  house.  I  hope  some  kind  friend  has  cared 
for  you  in  our  absence." 

"  O,  yes,  dear  souls.  You  are  too  kind.  I  am 
bles.sed  with  good  neighbors,  in  my  old  age.  I 
can  only  thank  you  all.  The  Lord  will  reward 
you." 

"  O,  we  do  not  expect  to  be  rewarded  for  every 
act  of  kindness  we  do  in  this  life.  But  what 
can  we  do  for  yon,  this  morning,  dear  Aunt 
Hetty '!" 

"  Nothing,  dear  child.  My  good  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Artful,  has  been  in  and  done  up  all  the 
work  for  me  to-day." 

"  Well,  we  have  brought  you  some  tea  and 
some  cake ;  and  to-morrow  one  of  us  will  come 
and  spend  the  day  with  you,  and  relieve  Mrs. 
Artful.  It  must  be  very  inconvenient  for  her  to 
leave  her  family  so  much."  And  after  placing 
some  refreshments  on  the  little  table,  with  a 
shower  of  "  thank  you,  dears,"  from  the  old  lady, 
the  sisters  returned  home  to  concoct  a  scheme 
for  getting  a  peep  into  the  old  chest. 

"  If  we  could  only  get  her  out,"  suggested 
Betsey. 

■'  If  you  could  only  get  the  key,  you  better 
say,"  added  her  sister. 

'■  Ah,  that  will  not  be  very  easy,  I  know.  She 
keeps  it  in  that  long  pocket,  and  sleeps  with  it 
under  her  pillow.  However,  we  have  got  a  host 
of  odd  keys,  you  know.  I  don't  doubt  some  one 
of  them  will  fit  it." 

"  To  be  sure  they  will.  Strange  I  never 
tliought  of  that.  I  do  hope  we  shall  succeed, 
for  tliis  suspense  is  awful." 

Tomorrow  came,  and  the  trio  met  at  Aunt 
Hetty's  all  at  a  time  Aunt  Hetty  felt  quite 
bright,  and  she  readily  consented  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  all  her  friends  to  get  her  out  into  the 
fresh  air,  as  it  would  do  licr  good ;  and  as  Mrs. 
Artful's  was  the  nearest  house  she  was  conveyed 
there,  with  very  little  frt'gue.  Fanny  accompa- 
nied her  with  Mrs.  Artful,  and  Betsey  staid  be- 
hind to  rake  up  the  fir-,  and  fasten  the  doors, 
pretendingly,  but  with  an  object  in  her  eye  of 
more  importance.  After  watching  them  from 
the  window  until  they  were  too  far  off  to  return, 
she  quietly  drew  from  her  own  long  pocket  a 
huge  bunch  of  keys,  and  commenced  trying  them 
upon  the  lock  of  the  old  chest.  But  not  one 
would  come  within  an  inch  of  the  keyhole. 
She  tried  them  right  side  up  and  wrong  side  u]), 
but  all  to  no  [xirpose.  She  thought  to  turn  tlie 
thing  over  and  see  if  there  was  anything  that 
sounded  like  coin  within  ;  but  not  an  inch  could 
she  raise  it  from  tliQ  floor,  owing  to  its  tremen- 
dous weight,  and   so   she  was  forced   to    return 


home  with  less  satisfaction  than  she  came,  at 
being  so  completely  baulked. 

"  Well,  what  success  ?"  eagerly  inquired  her 
sister,  who  had  entered  the  house  just  before  her. 
'■  Success !  The  plagr.y  thing  was  made  in 
the  year  one,  and  there  is  not  another  lock  in 
the  world  like  it.  However,  I  shall  not  give  it 
up  yet,  for  I  am  daily  more  and  more  convinced 
that  there  is  something  of  value  in  it.  I'll  get 
the  key  when  she's  asleep,  some  time.  Mrs. 
Artful  is  mistaken  if  she  thinks  to  get  ahead  of 
me  in  this  thing !" 

The  next  day  it  was  Fanny's  turn  to  sit  with 
the  old  lady.  She  was  not  as  well  as  usual. 
The  exertion  and  excitement  attending  her  visit 
were  too  much  for  her,  and  she  was  not  able  to 
sit  up  at  all  for  the  day.  Fanny  could  not  keep 
her  eyes  off  the  old  chest,  nor  her  thoughts  from 
its  contents,  all  she  could  do.  At  length  she 
thought  to  try  her  art  with  its  owner. 

"Pray,  Aunt  Hetty,"  said  she  "  what  do  you 
keep  in  that  old  chest  ?  It  is  a  handy  thing, 
isn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Fanny ;  and  if  that  old  chest 
could  talk,  it  could  tell  wondrous  tales.  It  hag 
been  in  my  family,  anil  that  of  ray  parents  for 
above  a  hundred  years,  and  it  has  been  entrusted 
with  many  a  bag  of  gold,  as  well  as  other  valu- 
ables.    It  is  as  safe  as  a  bank." 

"  Ah,  I  never  thought  it  was  worth  anything. 
I  have  often  noticed  it  setting  in  the  corner 
there.  But  come  to  look  at  it,  now,  I  see  it  is  a 
very  strong  box,  built  of  h.irJ  wood.  Where's 
the  key  ?  Let's  look  into  it,  since  it  is  such  an 
antiquated  concern." 

"  O,  dear  heart,  I  would  not  have  it  opened  on 
any  account.  I  regard  it  as  a  very  sacred  trea- 
sure. It  was  the  last  gift  of  my  poor  mother, 
and  no  one  has  looked  into  it  but  myself  since 
she  died,  nor  ever  will,  until  I  am  gone  ;  then  I 
shall  bequeath  it  to  my  best  friend." 

Fanny  did  not  urge  the  matter,  seeing  the  old 
lady  was  somewhat  superstitious  in  her  notions  ; 
hut  her  curiosity  was  momentarily  increasing, 
and  she  liastened  home  as  early  as  possible  to 
consult  again  with  her  sister  on  the  subject. 

'■  O,  Betsey,"  said  she,  "  if  it  was  not  for  that 
plague,  Mrs.  Artful,  I  believe  wc  should  be  sure 
of  a  fortune !  Don't  you  think,  Aunt  Hetty 
says  she  is  going  to  bequeath  that  chest  to  her 
best  friend  !  Now  who  are  better  friends  to  her 
than  we  have  been  i" 

"  Why,  Farmy,  yon  astonish  me!  And  did 
she  not  give  you  a  hint,  as  to  whom  she  consid- 
ered her  best  friend  ?" 

"  Not  a  word.  But  I  sincerely  think  that  she 
feels  under  obligations  to  Mrs.  Artful,  for  she  is 
always  speaking  of  her  kindness." 

"  It  is  too  aggravating,  I  dechtre,  after  all  I 
have  done  for  licr,  and  befriended  her  for  so 
many  years,  that  that  artful  creature- — true 
enough  to  her  name — should  '  run  off  with  the 
bird '  at  last !  But  she  has  got  to  be  smart  to 
do  it,  I'll  assure  you  :  for  III  make  Aunt  Hetty 
understand  before  she  dies,  the  difference  be- 
tween true  friendship  and  false  charity — that  I 
will !" 

Thns  the  sisters  continued  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject until  late  at  night;  and  at  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble, in  the  morning,  they  were  at  it  again,  when 
the  astounding  news  came  that  Aunt  Hetty  had 
been  seized  with  a  fit  during  the  night  and  lay 
at  the  point  of  death  !  Tliey  hastened  with  all 
possilile  despatch  to  the  house  and  arrived  but 
just  in  time  to  see  her  breathe  her  last! 

Big  tears  were  shed  over  the  remains  of  poor 
Aunt  Hetty,  and  audible  sighs  followed  the  ten- 
der and  sympathizing  exclamations — "  Dear, 
good  old  soul!''  "She  has  gone  to  heaven,  no 
doubt !"  and  the  like,  from  the  bereaved  friends, 
the  Misses  Sharpeye  and  Mrs.  Artful,  who  were 
the  only  witnesses  of  the  scene. 

All  that  remained  to  be  done  now  was  the 
last  office  due  to  their  departed  friend — that  of 
preparing  her  body  for  the  burial,  and  consign- 
ing tlie  clay  to  its  native  earth.  This  was  per- 
formed jointly  by  the  three ;  and  the  services 
being  ended,  expenses  defrayed,  and  all  matters 
regarding  the  funeral  settled  by  the  charity  sis- 
ters, they  assembled  at  the  house  to  lay  claim  to 
their  bequest. 

"How  dreary  the  place  looks!"  remarked 
Mrs.  Artful,  casting  her  eyes  around  the  deserted 
tenement.  "  I  shall  never  want  to  enter  this 
house  again,  let  who  will  live  here." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Betsey,  sorrowfully.  "  How 
much  wc  shall  miss  the  poor  old  lady,  she  was 
such  good  company !" 

"  Ah,  yes,  indeed,"  sighed  the  former.  "  Well, 
wc  may  as  well  take  the  things  away.     She  will 
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want  them  no  more.  She  told  me  they  were  to 
be  divided  between  us  three." 

"  Very  well.  Take  your  choice,  Mrs.  Artful. 
1  do  not  pce  anything  that  1  care  much  about 
except  that  old  chest.  It  i.s  not  worth  anything; 
to  any  one,  only  it  is  a  kind  of  handy  thing  to 
have  in  the  house.  You  and  Fanny  can  divide 
the  rest." 

"  That  is  just  the  reason  why  I  was  going  to 
choose  it  myself.  I  have  had  my  eye  on  it  for 
some  time,  and  Aunt  Hetty  as  much  as  said 
that  she  intended  I  sliould  have  it." 

"  Well,  she  told  me  more  than  that,"  inter- 
rupted Fttnny.  "  She  said  that  it  was  to  go  to 
her  best  friend,  contents  and  all.  Now  if  that  is 
not  me,  it  is  my  sister,  I  am  very  sure." 

'Contents!  What  do  you  suppose  it  con- 
tains'?  Nothing  more  than  an  old  ragged  quilt 
or  two,  I'll  venture  to  say." 

"  I've  no  idea  it  contains  even  that,"  resumed 
Betsey;  "but  I  want  it  for  the  anticjuity  of  it, 
that's  all." 

"  And  /  want  it  for  its  antiquity,  too,"  per- 
sisted Mrs.  Artful. 

"  Well,  but  we  cannot  both  have  it,  of  course,'' 
continued  Betsey,  growing  quite  uneasy,  "  and 
the  sooner  we  settle  the  business,  the  better. 
Now  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  value  the  old 
chest,  only  it  is  just  what  I  want  for  my  bed- 
ding. I  will  take  that  for  my  share,  and  you 
shall  have  the  silver  spoons,  the  wearing  ap- 
parel and  half  the  furniture.  You  cannot  con- 
sider that  unfair,  surely." 

"  The  silver  spoons  !  There  is  only  two  lefti 
and  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  chewed  up ! 
As  for  her  clothing,  I  would  not  give  fifty  cents 
for  the  whole  of  it.  No,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
that  arrangement,  unless  you  divide  the  con- 
tents of  the  chest." 

"  Why,  you  say  yourself,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  value  in  it.  What  then  is  tliere  to  divide  ? 
Come,  wc  wont  banter  about  this  trash  any 
longer.  You  shall  have  the  whole — everything, 
except  the  chest.  Fanny  is  not  particular,  and 
I  will  be  satisfied  with  that." 

"  Well — I  don't  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Artful,  after 
a  moment's  thought.  "  I  suppose  I  can  do 
without  it.  I  have  got  chests  enough  in  the 
house  now." 

Accordingly  the  furniture  was  shortly  remov- 
ed to  their  respective  residences ;  the  ponderous 
chest — as  much  as  two  men  could  lift — being 
duly  deposited  in  a  snug  corner  that  had  been 
previously  cleared  for  its  reception,  in  the  Misses 
Sharpcye's  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Artful  was  quite  surprised,  on  getting 
the  old  furniture  into  her  house,  to  see  how  well 
it  looked,  and  what  a  number  of  really  useful 
articles  there  was  among  it.  Every  piece  was 
assigned  a  place  in  the  house ;  and  when  all  was 
arranged  she  declared  that  there  was  not  an  arti- 
cle that  was  not  really  needed  in  their  respective 
locations.  Though  it  had  been  used  a  great 
many  years,  there  was  not  a  mark  or  blemish 
upon  the  old  mahogany  bureau  and  table,  and 
every  article  spoke  in  praise  of  its  neat  and 
frugal  owner.  To  say  the  least,  she  was  fully 
satisfied  with  her  bargain,  let  the  Misses  Sharp- 
eye  be  as  fortunate  as  they  might  with  their 
prize." 

Everything  was  calm  and  quiet  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sisters.  They  had  rested  themselves 
for  an  hour  after  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of 
settling  the  estate  of  poor  old  Aunt  Hetty;  the 
doors  were  all  closed,  and  after  taking  a  look  in 
every  direction,  to  be  certain  that  no  one  was 
near,  Betsey  began  making  preparations  for 
opening  the  chest. 

"  Move  the  things  away  there,  Fanny.  Not 
the  chair ;  leave  the  chair  to  lay  the  things  in." 

"  But  the  key,  Betsey !" 

"  O,  fie,  Fanny  !  Do  you  suppose  I  forgot 
that  r 

"  /  did.  But  why  did  not  Mrs.  Artful  get  it 
before  you  ?     She  certainly  had  an  opportunity." 

■'  She  never  thought  of  it.  I  found  the  way 
into  her  old  pocket  pretty  soon  after  she  was 
dead.  1  rather  think  !" 

"  Well,  well.  Pray  open  it,  if  you  arc  going 
to.    I  am  in  ecstacies  to  see  the  inside  of  it." 

"Be  patient,  Fanny.  Deuce  take  the  old 
rusty  thing!     I  can't  turn  the  key!" 

"  Here,  let  me  try.  I  am  stronger  in  the  hand 
than  you." 

One  wrench  of  Fanny's  strong  arm,  and  click 
went  the  bolt.  Both  assisted  in  raising  the  lid, 
which  was  made  of  a  thick  hard  wood  plank — 
and  now  for  the  contents. 

The  body  of  the  chest  was  made  of  the  same 
hard  wood,  some  two  or  three  inches  in   thick- 


ness, and  not  an  identical  thing  did  it  contain, 
save  a  slip  of  paper  apparently  cut  from  an  old- 
fashioned  Bible,  and  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the 
lid,  which  read  as  follows: — "He  that  ijwtth  to 
the  floor;  Iniftcth  to  the  f^td!" 

The  disappointment,  chagrin  ard  utter  con- 
sternation of  the  maiden  sisters  may  be  imagined, 
but  not  described.  The  chest  was  closed  and 
relockcd ;  and  never  to  their  dying  day  was 
either  Betsey  or  Fanny  heard  to  speak  of  its 
contents.  No  questions  were  asked  by  Mrs. 
Artful,  either;  which  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  supposing  that  she  must  have  had  a  sly  peep 
into  the  old  chest  some  time  previously. 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  Aunt  Hetty's  old  chest ; 
though  in  all  human  probability  it  still  occupies 
an  honored  seat  in  some  quiet  nook  or  corner 
somewhere.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  again  serve  its  owner  as  good  a  purpose,  as 
it  really  did  Aunt  Hetty  in  her  old  age. 


[Written  for  Glea,son"8  Pictorial.] 
'TWAS   LOi\(J   AiiO. 


BY   IDA  JANE  SINCLAIR. 

'T  was  long  ago,  the  wild  winds  in  tlieir  retelry. 

Made  sweet,  rich  music  for  mine  ear  ; 
Attuned  to  sound.s  of  .'^oftly  floating  melody, 

Such  ar  f  lir  angel.s  love  to  he.-ir. 

I  was  alone  ;  no  curiou.s  eye  \Ta.i  near, 
To  mark  the  deep  emotion,  that  drew  forth  from  out  the 
fount 

Of  feeling.*  wild,  one  solitary  tear ; 
Or  view  the  crimson  flush  of  pride,  that  often  would  sur- 
mount 

My  brow  at  thought  of  one  so  loved  and  dear. 

My  pulse  beat  quick,  a.s  through  my  wild,  imaginative 
brain, 

A  thousand  fancies  came  and  went; 
As  fleet,  as  light,  0  1  have  often  wished  ag.iia 

I  could  recall  those  thoughts  intent, 

Of  love  and  thee  ;  for  O  1  know  they  lent 
A  gentle  halo  to  my  dreams  that  night,  so  long  ago. 

That  I  then  thought  them  angels  tent. 
To  drowu,  in  floodsof  bliss,  my  .'teeming  loneliness  and  woe ; 

Say,  dearest,  was  it  thus  so  kindly  meant  ? 


COLRTSHIP  OF  U  ILLIAM  THE  COi\Qt'EROR. 

The  following  extract  fom  the  life  of  the  wife 
of  the  Conqueror  is  exceedingly  curious,  as  be- 
ing highly  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  a 
semi-civilized  age  and  nation: — "After  some 
years  delay,  William  appears  to  have  become 
desjxrate,  and,  if  wc  may  trust  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Clironicle  of  Ingerbe,  in  the  year  1047, 
waylaid  Matilda  in  the  streets  of  Bruges  as  she 
was  returning  from  mass,  seized  her,  rolled  her 
in  the  dirt,  spoiled  her  rich  array,  and,  not  can- 
tent  with  these  outrages,  struck  her  repeatedly, 
and  rode  off  at  full  speed.  This  Teutonic  meth- 
od of  courtship,  according  to  our  author,  brought 
the  all'air  to  a  crisis ;  for  Matilda,  either  con- 
vinced of  the  strength  of  William's  jnission  by 
the  violence  of  his  behaviour,  or  afraid  of  encoun- 
tering a  second  beating,  consented  to  become 
his  wife.  How  he  ever  jiresumcd  to  enter  her 
presence  again,  after  such  a  scries  of  enormities, 
the  chronicler  saith  not,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine." — Miss  SlricLland. 


<  ^  •  ^  > 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  HOURS. 

BY  ELLA   STANWOOD. 

They  're  speeding  on—  these  gladsome  hours, 

Ilow  fast  they  seem  to  fly  ; 
We  see  them  bear  youth's  brightest  flowers, 

In  joyous  beauty  by. 

On  shining  wings  they  glide  along, 

Upon  their  silent  way  ; 
A  merry,  bright  and  happy  throng, 

AVhich  gladden  while  they  stay. 

But  darker  one.s  are  mingling  now 

Among  this  joyous  band  ; 
For  sorrow  sternly  made  them  bow. 

And  pause  at  her  command. 

And  0  how  slowly  pa^ss  they  on, 
Each  moment  fraught  with  grief; 

Till  they  at  length,  all,  all  have  gone, 
And  brought  the  heart  relief. 

srRixu. 

Thank  Providence  for  spring  !  The  earth — 
and  man  himself,  by  sympathy  with  his  birth- 
place— would  he  far  other  than  we  find  them,  if 
life  toiled  wearily  onward  without  this  periodical 
infusion  of  the  primal  spirit.  Will  the  world 
ever  be  so  decayed  that  spring  may  not  renew 
its  greenness  'i  Can  man  he  so  age-stricken  that 
no  faintest  sunshine  of  his  youth  may  re  visit 
him  once  a  year  1  It  is  impossible.  The  moss 
on  our  time-worn  mansion  brightens  into,  beau- 
ty ;  the  good  old  pastor,- who  once  dwelt  here, 
renewed  his  prime  and  regained  his  boyhood  in 
the  genial  breezes  of  his  ninet'eth  spring.  Alas 
for  the  worn  and  heavy  soul,  if,  whether  in  youth 
or  age,  it  has  outlived  its  privilege  of  spring- 
time sprightliness ! — Hawthorne. 

1   ■  ■  »  I  — 

The  maid  that  Iotps 
(toes  out  to  sea  upon  a  shattered  plank, 
And  puts  her  trust  iu  miraclen  for  safoty.—  Yoiinj;. 


[Written  for  flleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  8POT  UHERE  I  >V.\4  UOR\. 

BY   FLOaSNCE  aREENLEAF. 

0  I  have  wandered  through  the  world, 
I  "ve  seen  its  fairest  gems  ; 

The  relies  of  forgotten  kings, 
Of  crowns  and  diadenis. 

1  've  been  in  fair  Arabia's  land, 
I  've  seen  the  Alps  at  morn  ; 

But  none  appeared  so  sweet  to  me 
As  the  spot  where  I  was  born. 

I  've  roamed  through  peerless  Italy, 

1  "ve  seen  its  sun  arise  ; 
And  I  liave  viewed  it  going  down 

In  India's  burning  >kieH. 
I've  viewed  the  smiling  land  of  Spain, 

Nor  was  it  -seen  with  scorn  ; 
But  none  were  half  so  dear  to  me 

As  the  spot  where  I  was  bom. 

I  've  been  where  Persia's  poets  sung 

The  beauties  of  their  land  ; 
I  've  been  in  Greece — at  Marathon, 

And  on  S.alaniis'  strand. 
I  're  heard  the  noble  eagle  scream 

O'er  Apennines,  at  morn  ; 
These  distant  views  bring  back  to  mo 

The  spot  where  I  Wiis  born. 

I  've  been  on  Palestiua's  plains, 

'Neath  Afiic's  burning  sky  ; 
I  've  seen  its  bright,  celestial  sun 

Kise  o'er  its  mountains  high. 
I  've  been  where  queenly  Venice  reigns. 

Nor  thinks  herself  forlorn  ; 
But  nit  were  not  as  loved  by  me 

As  the  spot  where  1  was  born. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  DAGUEHREOTYPE. 

BY    MRU.  E.  WELI.MONT. 

Miss  MiBANDA  MiGGS,  thc  eldest  of  four 
daughters,  had  been  for  some  months  forming 
herself  after  the  perfect  model  of  a  self  indulgent 
lady.  In  the  early  stages  of  her  progress  she 
learned  to  have  nothing  to  do,  as  one  of  the 
essential  requisites  of  this  order.  Yet  she  had  so 
far  overcome  her  repugnance  to  actual  labor  as 
to  make  her  own  toilet ;  to  take  the  papers  from 
her  hair  and  stretch  up  a  "French  twist"  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  barber,  provided  she  is  to  stay 
at  home  all  day.  But  she  is  falling  a  strange 
prey  to  Morpheus,  and  throws  herself  into  his 
dreamy  arms  every  morning  before  she  receives 
her  fashionable  calls.  She  rises  just  in  season 
to  attire  herself  to  welcome  her  "  genteel  ac- 
quaintances." Silks,  heavily  floudced,  arc  drag- 
ging over  drawing-room  carpets,  and  embroid. 
ered  handkerchiefs,  with  wide  Mechlin  lace,  are 
peeping  out  of  her  shallow  pockets.  Having 
disposed  of  her  friends,  she  wanders  among  the 
parterre  of  flowers  which  are  so  showily  arranged 
in  yonder  oriental  window.  Her  tiny  fingers 
press  the  sweet-scented  heliotrope,  and  her  lan- 
guishing eyes  feast  upon  the  wax  plant  that  so 
glossily  rises  above  all  its  kindred  race,  and  ere 
long  the  summons  to  dinner  cannot  be  resistedi 
for  ladies  with  delicate  covering  have  craving 
stomachs,  which  cdU  for  dainties.  But  how  is 
the  appetite  cloyed,  if  perchance  "mama"  has 
on  a  rumpled  cap  with  faded  flowers,  or  Juliette 
uses  a  spoon  where  a  silver  fork  should  be  ap- 
plied !  How  she  feels  disgusted  at  "  witnessing 
father's  voracious  appetite !"  Ah,  indeed,  she  is 
only  fitted  for  a  more  exquisite  society,  where 
they  twirl  the  spoon  for  half  an  hour  in  the  soup, 
and  indulge  in  a  pleasant  chit-chat  with  some 
young  gentlemen  at  their  elbows. 

Were  it  not  that  Miss  Miranda  is  invited  oc- 
casionally to  some  splendid  ball  or  fashionable 
party,  her  present  position  would  be  unendurable. 
But  ever  since  she  attended  Mrs.  Jones's  ball, 
and  became  enamored  of  Mr.  Micajah  Flirt- 
well,  golden  visions  of  future  bliss  are  continu- 
ally floating  before  her.  There  he  stantls  at  thc 
corner  of  the  street,  with  a  pair  of  those  checked 
pants,  and  a  single-breasted  vest  of  sk}-  blue  color, 
with  those  splendid  French  boots,  beneath  which 
he  is  so  completely  strapped  down  as  to  give  his 
spring  heels  a  constant  inclination  to  fly  up- 
wards. And  what  splendid  whiskers,  just  rubbed 
in  the  dye,  which  so  conceals  dame  Nature  in 
her  attempts  to  make  one  grow  old;  and  with 
unique  plaid  dicky,  and  gold-bowed  spectacles, 
is  not  Mr.  Micajah  Flirtwell  ■'  a  love  of  a  man  ? ' 

"  Besides,  it  will  bo  so  pleasant  to  be  pointed 
at  as  the  lady  who  walks  with  that  handsome 
man !  And  to  hear  gay  young  ladies  and  sensi- 
ble old  bachelors  wondering  whether  or  no  you 
are  engaged.  0 !"  exclaimed  Miss  Miranda, 
•'  is  it  not  rich  and  recherche  (•' 


"How  unamiable  it  sounded  in  father  to  pro- 
test against  calling  those  acquaintances  who 
could  not  pay  their  debts!  Mr.  Flirtwell  tolil 
me  about  being  disappointed  in  his  remittances, 
in  conscipience  of  not  receiving  his  annual  al- 
lowance from  hii  father;  but  what  is  nioiui/  in 
affiirs  of  the  heart .«'  It  is  a  perfect  bore,  to  be 
forever  torturing  oneself  about  living  in  this 
world,  as  if  all  one's  energies  are  to  be  thrown 
away  upon  an  establishment.  When  I  marry, ' 
continued  Miss  Miranda,  '■  it  shall  be  simply 
solely,  and  altogether  for  love !  Nonsense,  about 
want  creeping  into  the  window.  We  will  live  in 
a  cottage,  and  I  will  have  my  sweet  litilc garden, 
and  my  liny  spade  and  hoe,  and  Mr.  Flirtwell 
shall  sing  to  me  from  the  summer  house,  or  read 
some  romantic  love  talc,  analogous  to  ourselves. 
Now  this  would  be  real  enjoyment — so  remote 
from  household  drudgery,  and  fretting  over  had 
debts  and  failing  customers  ;  to  sit  and  enjoy 
the  beautiful  setting  sun,  while  Mr.  Flirtwell  so 
graciifuliy  smokes  his  cigar,  and  all  the  world  is 
in  admiration  of  his  handsome  face  and  agree- 
able manners. 

"  What  if  father  should  disinherit  me,  as  ho 
threatens  to  do  ?  Is  not  the  alTcction  of  a  con- 
genial lover  or  adorable  husband  worth  ten  times 
as  much  as  he  can  withhold  ?  I  never  did  care 
fjr  money,  only  as  I  wanted  it  for  particular 
purposes — " 

Miss  Miranda  was  interrupted  in  her  loving 
reflections  by  the  untimely  interference  of  Mr. 
Constable  Ordway,  who  laid  his  hand  on  Mr. 
Flirtwell's  slioulder! 

Fortunately  for  some  romantic  ladies,  that  the 
concentrated  essence  of  sentimentalism  destroys 
itself.  Miss  Miranda  Miggs  found  that  her  be- 
sieged aflfections,  which  so  aflTcctionately  rested 
on  securing  a  handsome  husband,  did  not  work 
so  charmingly.  In  her  last  pencillings  in  her 
note-book,  we  find  the  following  insertion  ; 

"  Resolved,  to  play  the  foolish  game  no  longer. 
Marrying  for  beauty  is  indeed  a  fatal  mistake. 
I  have  looked  upon  such  husbands,  and  find,  in- 
stead of  admiring  their  wives,  their  whole  atten- 
tion is  given  to  tlieir  own  persons.  Who  wants 
to  live  among  a  heap  of  cosmetics,  dyes,  pow- 
ders and  perfumeries  1  to  be  obliged  louse  chlo- 
roform for  the  fidgets,  or  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and 
swallow  down  large  doses  of  valerian  to  quiet 
the  nervous  sensations  which  his  return  from 
some  club  produces  ?  And  then  the  decidedly 
handsome  man  always  wants  a  wife  ditto.  And 
should  he  not  prove  rich,  what  a  world  of  vexa- 
tion is  imposed  on  the  woman.  She  must  soil 
her  fingers  in  the  kitchen,  do  a  thousand  menial 
offices  which  she  cannot  att'ord  to  hire  done  for 
her,  and  sit  in  the  parlor  attired  like  a  lady  while 
the  cake  is  burning  in  the  oven.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  visiting  some  friends  who  have  been 
caught  in  such  meshes.  The  sympathy  I  wasted 
on  Mr.  Flirtwell  curedme  of  such  unsubstantial 
romance.  Poor  dog !  he  hadn't  a  thing  but 
brass  to  recommend  him — not  a  farthing  in  his 
pocket — in  debt  to  his  washerwoman — pledged 
his  watch  for  opera  tickets,  and  at  one  time  made 
me  seriously  think  about  leaving  this  country  to 
travel  abroad!  Well,  'papa'  was  not  so  far 
out  of  the  way  after  all,  and  'mama'  said 
enough  in  all  conscience  to  warn  my  younger 
sisters.  My  flirtations,  however,  have  not  been 
the  death  of  me  ;  it  may  be  they  have  proved  my 
salvation  ;  for  1  have  since  learned  not  to  regard 
the  superfluous  appendages  of  would-be-gentle- 
men, but  only  to  ascertain  what  properties  they 
possess  that  will  endure  when  they  grow  old 
naturally — and  with  all  this  experience,  I  am 
but  just  turned  two  and-twenty !" 


«  ^•^  » 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial] 
6li\SET. 

BY    WILLIAM   EDWAED    K.N0WLE8. 

Roll  back  the  golden  clouds  from  out  the  west! 

Lift  up  the  fleecy  veil  that  hides  the  sun  1 
And  let  us  view,  a.s  now  the  day  is  done. 

The  setting  sun  in  gorgeous  splendor  dressed. 
The  trackless  waste  of  waters  spread  around, 

Are  gilded  to  i-eceive  the  precious  trust ; 
While  from  its  grave  there  rises  up  a  mound 

Of  gold,  to  mark  the  spot  where  lies  its  dust. 
Then  from  the  east  a  '■  le.sser  glory  "  shows 

Its  reddened  form  above  the  cloud-like  bars; 
While  on,  far  on  its  beaten  track,  there  glows 

The  mellow  beauty  of  the  quiet  stars ; 
And  as  ihe  sunset  ftdes  before  their  light. 
The  day  gives  way  before  the  reign  of  night. 

Young  meohanics,  who  would  prosper  in  busi- 
ness, have  only  two  rules  to  live  up  to,  to  insure 
success.  First,  do  your  work  as  your  customer 
wishes  to  have  it  done.  The  other  rule  is  to  do 
it  by  thc  time  you  promise  to  have  it  done. 
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VIEW    OF    TUB    LATE    GBA.ND    TRIEKNNIAL    PARADE    OF    THE    PHILADBLPIIl A    FIRB    DKPARTMENT. — PROCESSION    PASSING    THE    CITSTOM-HOUSE. 


FIREMEN'S  PARADE  I!«  PHILADELPHIA. 

Notwith'staiidincr  the  report  that  the  authori- 
ties of  Philadelphia  had  prohibited  the  Grand 
Triennial  Parade  of  Firemen  of  that  city,  that 
event  came  off  as  announced,  on  Monday,  May 
3d.  The  affair  appears  to  have  been  attended 
with  more  than  its  usual  success.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  day  was  the  procession,  which  was 
composed  of  fifteen  divisions,  and  numbered 
5880  equipped  firemen -and  the  whole  number 
of  men  in  the  line  is  estimated  at  8000.  The 
number  of  Philadelphia  companies  was  69,  and 
there  were  25  companies  of  visiting  firemen.  It  i.s 
thought  to  be  the  greatest  display  of  the  kind 
ever  known  in  the  United  States.  While  the 
procession  was  on  the  route,  a  fire  occurred  in 
St.  John  street,  destroying  a  stable,  a  carpenter's 
shop,  and  a  large  beer  tsta  "lishmenl,  and  damag- 


ing several  frames.  The  procession  halted,  and 
the  ftremen  went  into  service  with  their  spare 
apparatus ;  and  after  extinguishing  the  flames, 
they  again  moved  on,  finally  separating  at  about 
six  o'clock.  This  was  the  seventh  triennial  dis- 
play of  the  Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia. 
The  first  general  display  of  firemen  took  place 
on  the  22d  of  February,  18.32,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Washington,  by  invitation  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements.  The  next  parade  was 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1833,  when  Jacob  B.  Lan- 
caster, of  the  Southwark  Hose,  officiated  as 
marshal.  The  next  year  anottier  took  place  on 
the  same  date,  and  since  that  time  the  depart- 
ment has  paraded  every  three  years  regularly. 
For  months  the  preparations  have  been  going  on 
for  this  celehiation  and  the  time,  the  labor  and  the 


money  of  the  firemen  have  b3en  lavishly  expend- 
ed for  the  sake  of  adding  ornament  and  attract- 
iveness to  their  various  apparatus.  Xew  engines, 
ho>e  carriages,  equipments,  etc.,  have  been  pro- 
cured by  many  companies.  Silver  and  hra!-s 
workers,  painters,  gilders  and  decorators  of  all 
kinds,  have  had  months  of  employment  in  the 
service  of  the  department.  The  making  of  gor- 
geous banners  of  silk  and  satin  has  occupied 
hundreds  of  hands  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  engaged  in  the  ordinary  spring  business  of 
dress  and  bonnet  making.  The  artificial  flower- 
makers  have  been  monopolized  by  the  firemen 
for  months,  in  the  preparation  of  wreaths,  fes- 
toons, etc.,  for  the  adornment  of  their  machines. 
The  above  engraving  gives  an  accurate  view  of 
the  Custom  House  at  Philadelphia,  and  repre- 
sents the  "  William  Fenn  "  Hose  Company  pass- 


ing. Thi5  company  was  accompanied  hv  a 
group  of  Indians  and  an  individual  dressed 
Quaker-wise,  who '•  looked 'to  life"  the  foundi  r 
of  the  Pennsylvania  colony,  such  as  we  are  famil- 
i  ir  with  in  the  portraits  handed  down  to  us. 
The  engraving  below  represents  the  Car  of  Lib- 
erty, which  formed  a  marked  feature  in  the  pro- 
cession, as  it  passed  along  Logun  Square,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city.  Banners  reared  aloft, 
flags  waved,  every  window  was  crowded  with 
pleased  faces,  the  sidewalks  were  densely 
thronged,  music  filled  the  air,  and  the  scene  at 
this  spot  was  es])ecially  animated  and  interesting. 
Altogether  the  aflTair  was  one  highly  creditable 
to  the  Philadelphia  firemen  and  the  city  of  bro- 
therly love,  and  elicited  warm  encomiums  from 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  this 
gala  day  of  the  firemen. 


rilK     'CAR   OK    LIBBRTT 


r    r.vSSUD    LOUAN    SHUARK,    PHI  l-ADl'.l.l'll I.A 
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MOL'IVT  MOLLIS  6EMIIVARY. 

Tliis  beautiful  building,  a  design 
of  wlii'jh  we  herewith  give,  is  situ- 
fted  on  an  eminence  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  town  of 
HollisiOTi,  and   the  calm  waters  of 
Lake  VViiithrop.     Although  in  the 
midst  of  the  village,  j-ct  by  its  ele- 
vation it  is  rendered  a  quiet  retreat 
for  the  student.  In  the  background, 
surrounding  it  on   two  sides,  may 
be  seen  a  pleasant  grove,  whose  re- 
freshing shade  renders  it  a  delight- 
ful place  of  resort.     The  building 
occupied  by  the  school  is  finished 
and  furnished  after  the  motto  : — 
"  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all, 
is  worth  doing  well."     A  valuable 
philosophical   apparatus  from  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and 
Ritchie,  apparatus  makers,  of  Bos- 
ton, is  used  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  ihe   sciences.     It   is    the 
purpose  of  the  proprietors  to  leave 
nutliiiig   undone  which  may  tend 
to    the  comfort  or  improvement  of 
the    impils.     The    rooms    in    the 
buihling  are  thoroughly  ventilated 
after  the  most  approved  modern 
style,  and   everything  is  fitted    to 
promote  good  health,  correct  taste, 
and    ihorougli   mental  and   moral 
discipline.      Strangers  in   passing 
tlirough  Ilolliston  are  attracted  i)y 
the    neatness   of   its    appearance, 
and   the  air  of   quiet  that  reigns  ; 
and  it  is  the  universal  testimony  of 
pupils   who    have   here   trod    the 
])a:hs  of   learning,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  country  towns  in 
the  '  wide,  wide  world."    A    rail- 
road passes  through  the  place,  rendering  it  easy 
of  access  ;  and  the  attention  of  persons  interest- 
ed in  tlic  cause  of  education   is   invited  to   the 
numerous  advantages  furnished  by  this  institu 
tion  to  its  students.     We  rejoice,  in  common 
with   all   lovers  of  intelligence  and  mental  culti- 
vation, in   the   multiplying  of  such    institutions 
throughout  New  England,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try, ai  we  have  depicted  above      These  "  work- 
shops of   the  mind,"  as  Kossuth   so  eloquently 
calls   them,  are  the  strongest  bulwarks  we  can 
rear  against  despotism  ;   and  to  a  thinking  mind 
aft'ord  more  tangible  protection  for  freedom  and 
liberty,  than  lofty  walls  of  granite  pierced  with 
port-holes  and  mounted  with  cannon.     That  na- 
tion, in  the  scale  of  humanity,  is  the  strongest, 
which  is  the  most  intellectual  and  best  informed. 
Let  the  rising  generations  of  Europe  be  educated, 
and  how  long,  think  you,  would  absolutism  ex- 
ist^    Just  long  enough  for  the  present  youth  of 
the  old  world  to  grow  to  the  stature  of  manhood, 
and    no   longer.     Education    is  the  talisman  of 
American  prosperity;    the  means  of  our  growth, 
and  the  power  for  our  future  protection.     And 
we  do  well  to  rely  upon  it  as  one  great  cause  of 
our  continued  existence. 


VIEW    OF    THE    JIT.    UOLLIS    8EMINARV,    AT    UOI.LISTON,    MASS. 


CL'STOM  HOrgE,  SAIV  FRAKCISCO. 

The  building — of  which  the  representation  be- 
low is  a  perspective  view,  reduced  from  tlie  ar- 
diitect's  drawings,is  a  Custom  House  to  be  erected 
by  the  United  States  in  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, from  the  designs  of  Gridley  J.  F.  Bryant,  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  structure  is  a  parallelogram 
in  form,  measuring  l.'iG  feet  8  inches  long,  and 
GO  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  is  three  finished  stories 
in  height,  arranged  for  the  following  purpo-cs, 
viz.,  the  ground  story  will  contain  the  i)Ost- 
oHice,  measuring  .'i.'J  by  .57  feet,  with  prirate 
rooms  for  postmaster  and  chief  clerk.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  story  will  be  devoted  for  the  uses  of 
the  inspectors,  weighers,  guagers  and  measurers 
of  the  customs.  Tlie  second  story  is  arranged 
for  the  principal  Custom  House  business,  and 
will  have  the  "  Great  Room, '  measuring  ."i.'J  by 
57  feet,  and  six  offices  for  cashier,  survejor,  sur- 
veyor's clerks,  storekeeper,  naval  officer  and  col- 
lector's private  apartment.  The  third  story  will 
be  entirely  devoted  to  the  courts  and  officers 
thereof  of  the  United  States.  The  Court  Room 
will  measure  5.'!  by  36  feet,  and  will  have  con- 
nected tlierewith  two  rooms  for  clerk  and  iudse  ; 
th(i  United  States  marshal  and  law  library  will 


be  accommodated  on  this  story,  besides  the  juries 
required  in  connection  with  the  courts.  Each 
story  will  have  the  modern  conveniences  of  wa- 
ter and  washing  closets.  There  will  be  five  large 
iron  vaults  within  the  building.  The  exterior  of 
the  structure  will  present  a  bold  and  pleasing 
appearance ;  the  material  for  the  walls  will  be 
orick  resting  on  a  Quincy  granite  basement;  all 
tlie  exterior  ornaments,  cornices,  capitals,  bases, 
and  window  dressings,  are  to  be  of  cast  iron, 
painted  to  imitate  mastic,  with  which  the  entire 
exterior  walls  are  to  be  covered,  to  imitate  stone- 
work. Tlie  contractors  for  the  edifice  are 
Messrs.  Tlieodore  Adams  and  James  Smiley,  of 
San  Francisco ;  both  these  gentlemen  arc  self- 
made  men,  and  were  among  the  earliest  pioneers 
who  emigrated  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  Cali- 
fornia; by  their  perseverance  and  industry  they 
have  attained  eminent  positions  in  their  State, 
and  have  had  entrusted  to  them,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  erection  of  this  impor- 
tant structure.  It  should  lie  remarked  that  every 
part  of  the  building  is  nearly  or  ([uite  fire  proof, 
and  the  materials  to  be  used  of  the  most  endur- 
ing quality.  Boston  supplies  the  granite,  iron- 
work, carpentering,  and  glazing,  as  well  as  the 


plumbing  of  the  building;  the  hricks  and  timber 
being  very  nearly  all  the  materials  furnished 
from  California.  The  cost  of  the  building  to 
the  United  States  will  be  $400,000,  a  cheap 
structure  certainly,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
available  room  within  its  three  stories  amounts 
to  about  five  hundred  superficial  feet  more  than 
in  the  three  stories  of  our  own  elegant  and  costly 
structure  in  this  city.  Mr.  Bryant,  the  architect, 
has,  within  the  last  ten  years,  planned  very  ma- 
ny of  the  leading  edifices  of  New  England,  be- 
sides various  public  buildings  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  It  is  understood  that  he  has 
been  asked  by  the  Government  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  appointment  of  superintendent  of 
the  public  buildings  to  be  erected  in  California. 
From  late  Congressional  reports  we  notice  that 
a  sum  adeipiate  for  the  purpose  has  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  purchase  the  land  for  the 
site  of  this  edifice;  and  ere  long  the  United 
States  will  have  a  completed  establishment  for 
the  collection  of  its  revenues  in  this  far-otf  por- 
tion of  our  country.  AVe  are  glad  that  Congress 
has  thus  promptly  determined  to  meet  the  com- 
mercial wants  of  California,  in  a  structure  that 
will  be  an  ornament  to  San  Francisco. 


VIEiV     or    THK    NEW    CUBI0M-IIQU8E,    AT    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIPORMIA. 
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[Written  for  Glcason'8  PictoriaJ.] 
YOUTH. 

BY   CAROIINB   A.    HATDEK. 

Just  as  the  rainbow  tints  of  even,  or  morning's  rosy  light, 
Are  youth's  fond  dreams  of  happiness,  as  varied  and  as 

bright ; 
Mingling  with  memories  of  the  past  the  future  springs  to 

view, 
Each  fairy  vision  decked  in  garb  of  love's  own  roseate  hue ; 
Such,  such  is  youth,  ere  life's  dull  cares  have  proved  its 

hopes  untrue. 

How  blessed  are  the  young !    Their  world  is  beautiful  and 

gay; 

Karth's  fairest  flowers  are  thornless,  too,  that  blossom  in 

the  way : 
No  shadow  comes  to  blight  their  hopes,  no  tear  to  dim  the 

»ye. 

Reality's  stem  face  is  hid,  it  brines  to  them  no  sigh  ; 
■Vet  0,  its  power  full  soon  will  come,  their  trusting  hearts 
to  try. 

Put  then  thy  trust  in  Uim  who  made  the  world,  to  thee 
so  fair, 

And  who  has  shielded  thy  young  heart  from  many  a  hid- 
den snare ; 

Bemember  He  has  given  thee  power  to  choose  the  good 
and  ill — 

Keep,  then,  the  straight  and  narrow  way,  and  strive  to  do 
his  will ; 

Earth  cannot  always  be  thy  home,  however  blight  it  be, 

Bemember  this,  and  joy  be  thine  through  all  eternity. 


[Written  forGleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SOLITARY  ARTIST. 

BY  STLVANU8  COBB,  JB. 

Half  way  up  one  of  those  narrow,  arched 
passage-ways  that  connert  the  spacious  landing 
strada  of  Naples  with  the  parallel  street  next 
beyond,  there  opened  a  small  door  to  the  right, 
which  led  the  way  up  a  long  flight  of  old  wood- 
en stairs;  and  at  the  height  of  five  stories,  the 
adventurer,  who  might  be  bold  enough  to  trust 
himself  to  the  task  of  the  dubious  ascent,  would 
find  himse'f  in  a  dark  entry,  from  out  of  which 
opened  two  doors.  The  natural  expectation  of 
one  who  might  be,  for  the  first  time,  making  this 
search,  would  be  that  nothing  but  squalid  pover- 
ty could  give  tone  to  any  of  these  regions ;  but 
let  us  just  feel  out  a  latch  to  the  right,  and  open 
the  door  to  which  it  is  attached.     There ! 

The  apartment  thus  found  was  large,  and 
being  at  the  extreme  top  of  the  building,  it  re- 
ceived its  light  from  the  roof.  Everything  there 
wore  the  air  of  neatness,  and  even  plain  ele- 
gance. The  floor  was  carpeted,  the  walls  neatly 
frescoed,  and  all  about  hung  numerous  and 
beautiful  oil  paintings,  while  here  and  there,  in 
little  niches,  stood  a  few  marble  and  alabaster 
busts.  At  an  easel,  with  his  palette  and  brushes 
in  his  hand,  sat  Fillippo  Matteo,  a  young  man. 
some  five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  engaged  upon 
a  landscape,  while  near  him,  by  the  side  of  a 
small  inlaid  work-table,  sat  his  sister  Lucille, 
working  upon  a  piece  of  silken  embroidery. 
They  were  both  handsome,  cast  in  that  peculiar 
mould  of  nnture  which  stamps  her  children's 
pure  souls  upon  their  outer  forms ;  but  though 
all  seemed  so  pleasant  immediately  about  them, 
yet  it  would  have  not  taken  a  very  close  observer 
to  have  seen  that  some  strange  grief  lay  heavy 
upon  their  hearts. 

■■  Fillippo,"  said  Lucille,  as  she  laid  her  work 
upon  the  table. 

"  Well,"  returned  her  brother,  taking  his  brush 
from  its  work,  and  casting  a  kindly  look  upon 
the  face  of  his  beautiful  sister. 

"  Let  us  cease  from  our  labors  awhile,"  Lucille 
answered.  "  You  have  worked  long  and  tedious- 
ly, and  already  the  bloom  has  faded  from  your 
cheek." 

"  Bloom !"  uttered  the  artist,  with  a  sad  look. 
"  No,  no,  my  si.ster ;  for  eight  long  years  there 
has  been  no  bloom  upon  my  check.  It  faded 
away  when  we  both  lost  our  all,  and  beneath  the 
sunny  sky  of  my  native  land  it  can  never  return. 
I  must  work,  Lucille, — work  till  I  can  realize 
enough  to  carry  us  both  far,  far  away  from 
Italy." 

"  But  we  have  enough  now,  my  brother. 
These  pictures  you  have  already  finisihed  will 
bring  more  than  enough  for  that,  for  you  know 
how  readily  tho.se  have  sold  which  you  have  al- 
ready offered.     Come,  do  rest  awhile." 

"  No,  Lucille.  A  little  longer  must  I  work. 
If  we  go  to  America,  I  would  not  land  there  a 
beggar.  The  arms  of  that  glorious  republic  are 
open  to  all  true  hearts,  but  I  would  not  so  in- 
sult her  hospitality  as  to  throw  myself  upon  her 
shores  a  mere  drone.  In  a  few  months,  at  the 
farthest,  I  shall  have  enough." 


"  Then  let  us,  at  least,  dispense  with  some  of 
our  luxuries,"  said  the  fair  girl.  "  These  deli- 
cate fruits,  these  cordials,  and  these  ornaments, 
we  need  them  not." 

"  Speak  not  so,  my  sister,"  returned  Fillippo, 
with  a  slight  tone  of  reproach.  "  Each  one  of 
those  dainties  bears  an  image  of  my  love  for 
thee.  If  it  makes  vte  happy  to  indulge  you 
thus,  say  nought  against  it." 

"  O,  no  ;  I  did  not  mean  that,"  Lucille  said, 
while  a  bright  tear  of  gratitude  gleamed  in  her 
dark  eye.  "  I  meant  that  I  would  dispense  with 
them  to  help  you."  Then  rising  from  her  seat, 
she  appio;iched  her  brother,  and  placing  her  arm 
about  his  neck,  she  continued  :  "  And  are  you 
determined  to  leave  our  native  country  ?  Can 
we  not  go  forth  again  into  the  world  1  No  one 
knows  us  in  Naples,  and  we  can  change  our 
names,  and  carve  out  our  own  road.  My  brother, 
there  is  no  sin  on  our  souls." 

'■  Ay,  Lucille,"  the  young  artist  exclaimed, 
with  vehemence.  ''  Heaven  knows  there  is  not ; 
but  there  is  a  stain  upon  our  name  which  a  life- 
time may  not  obliterate  from  the  cold  tongue  of 
slander.  O  God !  I  sometimes  wish  that  that 
dark  crime  did  rest  upon  my  soul,  for  then  I 
might  wipe  it  out  by  atonement,  hut  now  we 
can  only  sufl'er  the  curse  of  its  memory.  Ke- 
main  in  Italy !  No,  Lucille.  For  eight  years 
have  we  been  secluded  from  the  world,  not  even 
daring  to  venture  into  society.  When  I  go  forth 
to  sell  my  pictures,  I  never  dare  to  give  my 
name ;  and  even  now  some  of  the  finest  land- 
scapes in  the  city  are  without  the  name  of  thei- 
artist.  Were  I  to  give  the  name  of  Fillippo  Mat- 
teo to  the  Neapolitan  winds,  the  finger  of  scorn 
would  find  me  out.  No ;  while  we  are  in  Italy, 
Lucille,  we  must  not  be  known.  In  this  seclud- 
ed spot  we  will  live,  and  look  to  each  other's 
love  for  our  joys." 

"  But  you  will  at  least  lay  by  your  work  for 
tonight,"  urged  the  maiden,  as  she  imprinted  a 
warm  kiss  upon  her  brother's  brow.  "  Come, 
we  will  have  music." 

The  artist  gazed  a  moment  into  his  sister's 
sweet  face,  and  then  arising  from  his  seat,  he 
set  his  easel  one  side,  and  was  in  the  act  of  tak- 
ing his  guitar  from  its  case  when  the  sound  of 
footsteps  struck  upon  his  ear. 

"  Surely,  Lucille,"  he  said,  "  that  is  some  one 
coming  up  the  stairs." 

"  So  it  seems,  brother ;  but  then  no  one  can 
be  coming  here." 

"Yes — yes  they  are.  Hear;  the  steps  now 
sound  upon  the  third  stairway." 

Slowly  and  gropingly  the  footfalls  approached 
the  solitary  artist's  room,  and  at  length  a  loud 
knock  was  heard  without.  Fillippo  opened  the 
door,  and  an  aged  monk,  of  the  Carthusian 
order,  entered  the  apartment 

"A  blessing  on  thee,  children,"  said  the  monk, 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  fair  occupants. 

"  We  thank  thee,  good  father,"  returned  the 
young  artist.  "  But  methinks  you  have  mistak- 
en your  way." 

'■  Perhaps  I  have,  my  son,  and  perhaps  I  have 
not,"  said  the  monk,  as  he  let  his  trembling  form 
sink  into  a  chair.    "  I  have  come  to  seek  a  young 
artist  who  sold  to  the  keeper  of  the  cathedral  a 
painting  of  St.  Peter.    Four  separate  limes  have 
I  got  the  keeper  to  follow  him  to  his  dwelling, 
but  three   times   he   lost  him  in  a  crowd,  and 
on  the  last  time  he  traced  him  to  the  door  at  the 
entrance  to  this  place." 
■'And  you  have  found  the  man  you  seek." 
"  Then  you  are  the  artist '('' 
"lam." 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you  at  last,"  the 
monk  said,  at  the  same  time  casting  a  scrutiniz- 
ing glance  about  the  room,  "  for  I  have  a  woik  I 
would  like  to  have  you  perform." 
"  In  my  line,  good  father?" 
"  Yes,  my  son.  I  wish  to  have  my  portrait 
painted.  You  may  think  it  strange  that  one  in 
my  .situation  should  call  for  sudi  a  service ;  but 
the  fathers  of  Mount  St.  Elmo  have  each  agreed 
to  procure  a  portrait  for  our  convent." 

"  Then  you  had  better  seek  some  one  who  is 
better  versed  in  that  branch  of  the  art  than  my- 
self," said  the  artist,  not  a  little  puzzled  by  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  monk  was  regard- 
ing himself  and  sister. 

"Nay,  sir  artist;  I  have  reasons  for  wishing 
the  work  done  by  yourself  Now,  will  you  do 
itr 

"  Well,  father,  since  you  are  earnest  about  the 
matter,  I  will,"  returned  Fillippo;  "  and  if  you 
can  remain,  I  can  make  the  rough  sketch  and 
get  in  some  of  the  ground  ere  it  l)o  dark  to- 
night." 


The  monk  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  ere 
many  moments  had  pa'^sed  the  artist  had  placed 
a  canvass  upon  his  easel,  and  was  sketching  the 
crayon  outlines  of  the  Carthusian,  while  his 
young  si.stcr  set  about  mixing  some  prime  color- 
ing. For  nearly  an  hour  Fillippo  was  enabled 
to  pursue  his  work ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  for  the  want  of  light,  and 
arrangements  were  made  that  the  monk  should 
come  the  next  day  at  noon. 

"  And  now,  my  son,"  said  the  monk,  as  he 
arose  to  depart,  "  I  would  ask  your  name,  for  I 
may  assist  you  in  your  pursuit." 

"  My  name  cannot  matter,  good  father,"  the 
artist  returned.  "I  will  do  your  work;  but  I 
trust  you  will  ask  me  no  useless  questions." 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  the  monk,  and 
with  one  more  glance  about  the  room,  he  turned 
towards  the  door. 

"  Wait  one  moment,  father,  and  I  will  light 
you  on  your  way,"  the  young  man  said,  as  he 
procured  a  waxen  taper  and  lighted  it.  "My 
entrance  was  not  intended  for  visitors." 

"  So  I  should  suppose,  my  son ;  and  for  that 
reason  I  sought  you.  I  would  not  have  my  por- 
trait open  to  the  prying  gaze  of  the  world." 

As  the  Carthusian  said  this,  he  took  his  way 
down  the  narrow  stairs,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
passed  out  into  the  arched  passage,  Fillippo  re- 
turned to  his  room. 

"  Brother,"  said  Lucille,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed,  "I  do  not  like  the  looks  of  that 
monk." 

"  And  why  not,  sister?"  asked  Fillippo,  as  he 
sat  down  the  taper,  and  removed  the  embryo 
portrait  from  his  easel. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong ;  but,  then,  he  eyed  ns  so  sharply  that  I 
could  not  avoid  the  feeling  that  he  might  be  a 
spy  upon  us." 

"  Why,  my  dear  sister,  you  must  be  strangely 
moved,"  said  the  artist,  with  a  light  smile,  "  to 
think  any  one  would  have  an  object  in  spying 
upon  us.  No,  no  ;  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  the  old  monk  may  bo  somewhat  situated 
like  ourselves.  He  has  withdrawn  from  the 
world,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  convent  on  St. 
Elmo,  and  now  he  seeks  only  to  hide  himself, 
not  spy  upon  usP 

"  But  why  should  ho  have  regarded  us  so 
sharply  ?"  asked  Lucille,  still  unable  to  shake  her 
first  impression  from  her  mind. 

"  The  reason  is  plain,"  said  her  brother.  "  He 
was  surprised  to  see  such  an  apartment  in  such 
a  i)lace ;  and,  sister  mine,  even  though  he  be  a 
sworn  monk,  you  would  not  blame  him  for  gaz- 
ing at  such  beauty  as  yours." 

The  pale  cheek  of  Lucille  Matteo  caught  a 
bright  cast  of  rich  crimson  as  she  received  her 
brother's  compliment,  and  acknowledging  her 
liability  to  error,  she  set  about  preparing  their 
evening  repast. 

On  the  next  afternoon,  as  promised,  the  monk 
made  his  appearance,  and  the  artistwent  on  with 
his  picture.  At  this  sitting  the  old  father  was 
taciturn  and  sad  ;  and  as  Lucille  now  gazed  upon 
his  aged  features,  she  lost  all  her  former  suspi- 
cions, and  began  really  to  sympathize  with  him 
in  a  misfortune  which  might  have  driven  him 
from  the  world.  Two  more  sittings  were  had  ; 
and  when  the  monk  departed  for  the  fourth  time, 
he  was  told  that  one  more  sitting  would  finish 
the  picture. 

"  Fillippo,"  said  Lucille,  as  she  sat  gazing 
upon  the  almost  finished  portrait,  "  there  is 
something  strange  in  the  features  that  start  forth 
from  that  canvass." 

"  So  there  is,  sister,"  returned  the  artist,  whose 
mind  seemed  also  to  have  been  turned  in  the 
same  direction  ;  "  and  to  me  the  thing  was  more 
strange,  since  I  feel  that  I  have  been  irresistibly 
led  to  adopt  a  conception  of  my  own  brain  in 
the  portrait ;  but  the  child  of  my  imagination  is 
so  completely  blended  in  with  the  monk's  fea- 
tures that  it  would  hardly  be  noticed." 

"  Yet  still  it  is  the  monk's  exact  counterpart,'' 
said  Lucille,  still  gazing  at  the  canvass. 

"No;  it  is  far  too  ethereal,  too  saint-like, for 
the  monk,  though  I  must  confess  the  likeness  is 
good,"  remarked  Fillippo,  as  he  slightly  moved 
his  chair,  so  as  to  get  a  better  light.  "It  is  a 
better  head  of  St.  Paul,  were  it  not  for  the 
cowl.'' 

"  I  hardly  think  you  are  prepared  for  such  a 
decision,  since  you  cannot  possibly  have  any  cor- 
rect idea  of  how  St.  Paul  looked,"  said  Lucille, 
with  a  smile. 

The  young  man  looked  first  at  his  sister,  after 
this  remark  was  made,  and  then  at  the  portrait. 
Once  01'  twice  be  seemed  on  the  point  of  speak- 


ing, but  at  length  he  silently  moved  the  canvass 
from  his  easel ;  and  after  arranging  matters  per- 
taining to  his  vocation,  he  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  walking  out  upon  the  quays,  and  re- 
quested Lucille  to  accompany  him.  The  night 
was  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  stars  were  just 
beginning  to  set  themselves  in  the  celestial  vault, 
as  the  young  artist  and  his  sister  stepped  forth 
from  the  obscure  entrance  to  their  dwelling,  and 
entered  upon  the  beautiful  strada  that  flanks  the 
Neapolitan  Bay.  For  nearly  two  hours  they 
walked  up  and  down  the  landings,  engaged  in  a 
pleasing,  heart  consoling  conversation;  bat  as 
the  air  began  to  grow  more  damp  and  chill  from 
the  vapory  brcczs  that  came  sweeping  in  from 
the  sea,  Fillippo  gathered  his  sister's  mantle 
more  closely  about  her,  and  then  turned  his  steps 
homeward. 

They  hai  reached  the  entrance  to  the  arched 
passage-way,  that  led  to  their  outer  door,  when 
their  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  some 
one  as  in  distress.    Fillippo  hesitated  in  his  way. 

"  Let  us  not  stop,  brother,"  said  Lucille,  with 
an  accent  of  fear.  "  It  is  only  some  of  the 
lazzaroni." 

"Never  mind  wlo  it  is,  Lucille;  it  is,  at  all 
events,  some  one  in  distress,     ire  are  Ckriitians." 

"Forgive  me,  dear  Fillippo.  Let  us  go  and 
render  assistance,  if  it  be  in  our  power." 

After  a  few  moments'  search,  they  found,  re- 
clining upon  the  step  of  an  oil,  unused  door, 
the  form  of  a  man  habited  in  the  garb  of  a  Cap- 
uchin monk,  and  by  the  dim  rays  of  an  oil 
lamp  that  was  set  within  a  small,  glass-covered 
shrine  of  St.  Joseph,  they  were  enabled  to  make 
out  that  the  monk  was  not  only  an  aged  man, 
but  that  he  was  exceedingly  weak  and  emaciated. 
Ho  had  fallen  over  the  door-stone,  and  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  rise. 

"What  ho,  there,  good  father!"  exclaimed 
Fillippo,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  Capuchin's 
shoulder;  "do  you  need  assistance?" 

^' Asiistance .'"  iterated  the  monk,  in  a  weak 
voice,  slowly  turning  his  head  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  recognize  his  neighbor.  "  Surely  some  kind 
saint  has  at  length  heard  my  prayer.  Yes,  kind 
being,  I  do  need  assistance,  for  I  am  weak  and 
exhausted." 

Together  the  brother  and  sister  assisted  the 
poor  man  to  his  feet,  and  by  dint  of  considerable 
exertion  they  at  length  landed  him  in  their  own 
chamber.  Some  invigorating  cordials  were  ad- 
ministered to  the  sufferer,  after  which  they  gave 
him  light  refreshments,  and  then  prepared  him  a 
couch  in  the  studio.  After  seeing  the  monk 
properly  cared  for,  Lucille  retired  to  her  own 
apartment,  which  was  a  little  room  that  led  out 
from  the  main  studio  ;  and  Fillippo  arranged  his 
usual  bed  upon  a  large  lounge,  and  ere  long  the 
trio  were  locked  in  the  arms  of  sleep. 

On  the  next  morning  the  Capuchin  arose  from 
his  couch,  much  refreshed,  and  after  he  had 
offered  his  thanks  to  God,  he  sat  down  with  his 
preservers  to  their  morning's  meal.  After  they 
had  arisen  from  the  table,  the  young  artist  made 
some  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  the  monk's  destitute  condition.  The 
monk  explained  in  a  few  words  that  he  had 
started  from  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  at 
Palermo  in  a  small  vessel,  and  having  been 
landed  at  Salerno,  he  had  travelled  on  foot  from 
thence  to  Naples,  and  weakness  and  hunger,  and 
a  pre-contracted  debility,  had  overcome  him. 

Towards  noon  the  monk  had  still  more  re- 
covered fiom  his  ailments,  and  he  advanced  the 
idea  of  taking  his  departure,  but  the  artist  urged 
him  to  wait  and  partake  of  one  more  meal,  and 
he  did  so  ;  but  during  all  the  while,  it  was  in 
vain  that  his  young  host  endeavored  to  engage 
him  in  any  interesting  conversation.  The  monk 
seemed  bowed  doisn  by  some  hidden  sorrow, 
some  worm  of  remorse  that  gnawed  upon  his 
conscience,  and  his  answers  were  mere  mono- 
syllables, and  even  at  that,  delivered  in  a  sort  of 
abstracted  manner. 

The  Capuchin  had  already  begun  to  gather 
his  dark  gown  .ibout  him,  when  Fillippo  took 
the  Carthusian's  portrait  from  his  closet  and 
placed  it  upon  his  easel,  for  the  purpose  of  rub- 
bing down  some  of  the  rough  points.  The 
monk's  eye  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  picture, 
and  after  gazing  upon  it  for  a  few  moments, 
while  his  emaciated  countenance  underwent  a 
variety  of  changes,  he  said  : 

"  You  have  a  good  painting  there,  my  friend, 
and  one  well  executed,  too.  Who  is  the  fortu- 
nate man  that  has  secured  your  services  ? ' 

"  I  know  not  his  name,  good  father.  Indeed, 
he  never  gave  it  to  me  ;  but  he  is  a  Carthusian 
monk,  from  Mount  St.  Elmo." 
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"  Then,  perhaps  he  has  reasons  for  hiding  his 
name,"  said  the  Capuchin,  as  he  drew  nearer  to 
the  ea'Jcl. 

While  jet  the  artist  was  hesitating  for  a  reply  > 
the  sound  of  footsteps  upon  the  stairs  was  hcard^ 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  Carthusian  entered 
the  apartment. 

"  Now,  good  sir  artist,"  said  the  new  comer,  as 
he  closed  tlie  door  hchind  him,  •'  you  must  finish 
my  picture  as  soon  as  possible,  for  already — " 

Ha  hesitated  here,  for  his  eye  had  caught  the 
form  of  the  Capuchin,  and  starting  back,  as 
though  he  had  seen  a  spectre,  he  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  upon  the  resuscitated  monk.  An  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  there  must  be  some  strange 
connection  between  these  two  monks,  held  the 
young  artist  in  silence,  and  drawing  near  to  the 
side  of  his  sister,  he  awaited  the  result  of  the 
apparent  recognition  which  had  taken  place. 

Full  live  minutes  the  two  old  men  regarded 
each  other  in  silence.  The  Carthusian  was 
trembling  beneath  some  fierce  emotion,  while  the 
Capuchin  returned  his  look  with  a  calm  but  in- 
terested expression.  At  length  the  Carthusian 
moved  slowly  to  the  side  of  the  other  monk,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  latter's  arm,  he  said,  in 
a  half  breathless  tone ; 

"  Tell  me,  good  man,  who  you  are,  and  from 
whence  you  come."' 

"  I  am  an  humble  Capuchin  monk,  and  I 
come  from  Palermo." 

"  No,  no,  I  meant  not  that,"  exclaimed  the 
Carthusian.  "  You  were  not  originally  from 
Palermo ;  you  were  not  always  a  monk.  Tell 
me,  good  sir — for  God  knows  I  have  a  reason 
for  asking, — who  and  what  you  were  before  that." 

"  Wouldst  hear  my  story  V  asked  the  Capu- 
chin. 

"  Yes,  and  thank  thee  for  it,"  rjuickly  answer- 
ed the  Carthu.sian. 

"  And  wilt  thou  tell  me  thine  own  in  return  V 

"I  will,  I  will,"  the  Carthusian  uttered,  and  he 
sank  into  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  other  monk. 

"  Then  listen,"  said  the  Capuchin,  while  his 
voice  trembled,  partly  from  physical  weakness, 
and  partly  from  some  other  cause.  "  I  was  born 
and  reared  in  Florence." 

•'  In  Florence  f  repeated  the  Carthusian. 

"  Don"t  interrupt  me,  but  listen." 

"  Well,  well,  go  on,"  said  the  Carthusian,  and 
the  Capuchin  continued : 

"My  profession  was  that  of  an  artist.  At 
the  same  school  with  myself  was  a  youth  of  my 
own  age,  and  an  intimacy  was  contracted  be- 
tween us.  When  we  grew  up,  our  pictures  were 
in  the  market,  and  out  of  that  whole  school  my 
friend  and  myself  took  the  lead.  Our  produc- 
tions brought  the  highest  price,  and  a  number  of 
our  competitors  conceived  the  idea  of  driving  us 
from  the  field,  and,  under  the  spirit  of  their  base 
hearts,  they  set  about  their  work ;  but  Satan 
himself  must  have  been  with  them,  for  they  did 
their  evil  under  the  ga,rh  of  fundahip!  Slowly 
wc  were  led  into  dissipation,  but  the  large  sums 
we  realized  from  our  pictures  kept  us  free  from 
pecuniary  troubles;  we  had  both  married,  but 
our  families  did  not  yet  suffer.  Years  passed 
on,  and  myself  and  friend  were  still  accounted 
the  best  painters  in  Florence,  while  our  secret 
enemies  were  sinking  lower  and  lower.  At 
length  I  laid  my  wife  within  the  silent  tomb,  and 
within  one  short  month  afterwards,  my  friend 
was  called  upon  to  perform  the  same  sad  duty. 
Our  enemies  worked  on,  and  soon — too  soon — 
they  succeeded  in  their  infernal  designs.  They 
contrivtd,  by  the  most  subtle  and  insinuating 
lies,  to  set  us  at  enmity  against  each  other;  then, 
one  night,  they  betrayed  us  into  a  low  casino, 
and  after  getting  us  heated  with  wine,  they  set 
us  one  against  the  other,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  our  overstrained  passions  should  have  led 
us  into  deadly  conflict.  We  knew  not  what  we 
did,  only  each  fancied  himself  iBrongcd  by  the 
other,  and  with  our  drawn  swords,  we  pushed 
hotly  at  each  other's  lives.  We  were  both 
severely  wounded  at  almost  the  same  moment, 
and  I  remember  that  we  both  fell  back  into  the 
arms  of  those  who  stood  around.  When  1  came 
to  myself  I  was  informed  that  I  had  killed  my 
friend,  and  that  the  authorities  were  on  my 
track,  and  my  still  seeming  friends  offered  to 
help  me  to  flee.  I  accepted  their  offer,  gathered 
together  what  little  wealth  I  could,  and  fled  to 
Palermo,  and  there,  witli  a  heart  almost  broken, 
I  entered  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins." 

'•  Your  name  1  Tell  me,  tell  me,  quickly  ! " 
gasped  the  Carthusian,  half  starting  from  his 
seat,  and  grasping  the  narrator  by  the  wrist, 
while  his  eyeballs  seemed  leaping  from  their 
sockets. 


"  Be  quiet,  good  sir,"  returned  the  Capuchin. 
'  Let  mc  finish  my  tale,  and  then  I  will  answer 
your  questions  " 

With  a  di-ep  heaved  breath,  the  Carthusian 
monk  settled  back  into  his  chair,  and  his  com- 
panion continued  : 

"  Years  passed  away,  and  I  remained  secure 
within  the  walls  of  my  convent,  until,  nearly  a 
month  ago.  I  chanced  to  observe  a  miserable 
strolling  player,  whose  countenance  looked  famil- 
iar to  me.  For  some  time  I  followed  him,  and 
at  length  I  knew  him  to  have  been  one  of  my 
old  Florentine  classmate's,  and  also  as  one  of 
those  who  had  set  me  against  ray  friend.  I  drew 
him  to  my  convent  and  made  myself  known  to 
him,  and  there  he  confessed  to  me  the  whole  dia- 
bolical plot  through  which  1  had  been  driven 
from  my  home.  He  confessed  that  my  fiiend 
was  not  killed,  but  that  he  had  been  served  the 
same  as  I  had  been,  only  with  worse  results. 
That  friend  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  1  was 
killed  by  /lis  hand,  but  ere  he  could  escape,  he 
was  arrested  by  the  authorities  for  tlie  crime, 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death  ! 
But  our  enemies  had  still  some  spark  of  feeling 
left.  They  did  not  desire  that  either  of  us  should 
die,  so  they  contrived  to  effc'ct  my  friend's  escape 
from  prison,  and  afforded  him  a  sufhcicnt  sum 
to  cany  him  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit ;  but 
they  let  him  go  w  ith  the  weight  of  a  crime  on 
his  heart  which  he  never  committed,  and  with 
murder  stamped  ujwn  his  memory  1  I  asked  this 
miserable  mounte'mnk  what  liad  become  of  those 
who  had  been  joined  with  him  against  us ;  and 
he  told  me  that  they  were  either  dead  or  poor 
vagabonds  like  himself !  And  as  he  was  about 
to  depart,  he  turned  back  and  told  me  that  near- 
ly a  year  before  he  had  asked  for  charity  at  the 
gates  of  the  convent  on  St.  Elmo,  and  that  there 
he  had  seen  a  monk  who  resembled  my  fiiend. 
Immediately  I  set  out  upon  the  search.  Last 
night  I  arrived  in  Naples,  hut  in  my  weakness  I 
fell  by  the  wayside,  and  had  it  not  been  for  these 
good  people  here  I  should  have  perished  ;  but 
now,  thank  God,  my  wish  is  gratified  !  I  have 
seen  my  friend,  and  I  can  die  in  peace !" 

"  Alberto  Stelli !"  broke  from  the  aged  Car- 
thusian's lips. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Alfonso  Mattco,  you  see  your  old 
friend  once  more!''  murmured  the  trembling 
Capuchin,  and  as  he  spoke,  he  opened  his  arms 
and  received  his  long  lost  friend  in  his  embrace. 

A  moment  only  had  Alfonso  Matteo  rested 
upon  Stclli's  bosom  when  the  gentle  word, 
"  father !"  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  as  he  started  up, 
he  beheld  both  Fillippo  and  Lucille  bending  low 
at  his  feet.  He  did  not  raise  them  up,  but  he 
humbly,  thankfully,  knelt  by  their  side,  and 
winding  his  arms  about  them  he  raised  his 
streaming  eyes  to  heaven.  Old  Stelli  joined  in 
the  prayerful  group,  and  throughout  the  endless 
vaults  of  heaven,  it  were  hard  to  find  four  hap- 
pier hearts  than  beat  there  in  sweet  concord. 

"Now,  now,  sweet  sister,"  said  the  young 
artist,  as  he  arose  to  his  feet  and  caught  the  fair 
girl  in  his  warm  embrace,  "we  will  not  leave  our 
native  Italy  !  Our  name  and  fame  is  untarnish- 
ed, all— all  is  bright,  bright,  bright!" 

Then  turning  to  his  father  he  asked : 

"  And  did  you  know  us  when  first  you  saw 
us '!" 

"  Yes,  my  noble  boy,"  returned  the  old  man, 
the  tears  still  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  "  and  even 
before  I  saw  you  I  thought  I  had  found  you,  for 
that  head  of  St.  Peter  was  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  one  you  painted  ere  I  fled  from  Florence ; 
but  when  I  saw  you,  my  doubts  were  all  re- 
moved. I  would  have  embraced  you,  but  I  knew 
that  you  thought  your  father  a  murderer,  and  I 
shrank  from  the  revelation  that  could  only  make 
us  all  miserable,  for  I,  too,  thought  I  had  killed 
my  friend  Stelli;  so  I  got  you  to  woik  for  me 
that  I  might  be  near  you.  O,  God  must  have 
directed  all  our  footsteps,  for  His  hand  alone 
could  have  wrought  this  blessing  !  Once  more, 
my  children,  let  me  feel  your  hearts  beat  against 
my  own  !"**#* 

Within  three  months  from  the  day  on  which 
Alfonso  ILattco,  liis  fiiend  Stelli  and  liis  children 
were  so  strangely  and  happily  re  united,  the  two 
old  men  had  been  released  from  their  monastic 
vows,  and  been  welcomed  back  to  Florence  by 
all  who  had  known  them  in  other  years.  Their 
wealth,  such  as  had  been  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment, was  restored  to  them  ;  and  within  a  s  one's 
throw  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchia,  fronting  on  the 
grand  piazza,  they  bought  them  a  dwelling,  where 
for  long  years  they  lived  to  bless  God  for  the 
bright  and  joyous  day  that  had  succeeded  their 
long  and  gloomv  night. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
AIVCY'8  VI(>ION. 

BT  1.  ALFOKS. 

0  for  some  bowery  nook  midst  nature's  scenes, 
Ul  purest  blossoms  and  unsullied  greens  ; 

A  cottage  homo  that  I  could  call  my  own. 
My  joy,  my  pride,  my  palace,  and  my  throne  ; 
With  just  enough,  savetl  up  by  frugal  care, 
For  future  wants,  and  some  dear  friend  to  share ; 

1  ask  but  this,  my  earthly  bliss  to  crown, 
And  keep  mc  free  from  fortune's  bitter  frown. 

***** 
Sleep  closed  my  eyes,  and  soon,  by  fancy's  aid, 
A  spot  was  chosen,  and  a  cot  was  made  ; 
Streams,  groves  and  gardens  decked  the  smiling  bound, 
A  paradise  of  sweets  on  fairy  ground. 
True  fiiendship  came,  with  fortune  at  his  side, 
To  realize  and  gratify  my  pride. 
All  nature  smiled — I  gazed  with  fond  delight. 
For  all  her  fragrant  beauties  were  in  sight ; 
The  rose,  the  pink,  the  hyacinth  were  there, 
Shedding  delicious  odors  through  the  air. 
Lovely,  midst  thorns,  the  brier  and  crocus  gay, 
With  many  a  woodbine  charming  in  display  ; 
And  as  around  I  cast  my  raptured  eye, 
I  saw  bright  nature's  goddess  hovering  nigh  ; 
With  fresh  supplies  of  all  her  choicest  ilowers, 
To  trim  my  cot,  and  decorate  my  bowers. 
"  All  these  are  thine,''  she  cried,  "  and  this  sweet  spot 
Shall  henceforth  be  thy  home — thy  peaceful  cot." 
Yet  ah,  how  soon  the  happy  vision  fled, 
Wiih  which  my  sleeping  fancy  had  been  fed ; 
Delightful  paraai^e.  0  bliss  supreme, 
Alas  !  how  transient— all  was  but  a  dream! 


had 
e.  in 


TIME. 

Many  are  the  matches  which  I  have 
against  time  in  my  time  and  in  his  time  |i. 
time's  time].  And  all  such  matches,  writing  or 
riding,  are  memorably  unfair.  Time,  the  mea- 
gre shadow,  carries  no  weight  at  all,  so  what 
parity  can  there  be  in  any  contest  with  him  ? 
What  does  he  know  of  anxiety,  or  liver  com- 
plaint, or  income  tax,  or  of  the  vexations  con- 
nected with  the  correcting  of  proofs  for  the  press  ? 
Although,  by  the  way,  he  does  take  upon  him- 
self, with  his  villanous  scrawl,  to  correct  all  the 
fair  proofs  of  nature.  He  sows  canker  into  the 
heart  of  rosebuds,  and  writes  wrinkles  (which  are 
his  odious  attempts  at  pothooks)  in  the  loveliest 
of  female  faces.  No  type  so  fair,  hut  he  fancies, 
in  his  miserable  conceit,  that  he  can  improve  it; 
no  stereotype  so  fixed,  but  he  will  alter  it;  and 
having  spoiled  one  after  another,  he  still  persists 
in  believing  himself  the  universal  amender  and 
the  ally  of  progress.  Ah  !  that  one  might,  if  it 
were  but  for  one  day  in  a  century,  be  indulged 
with  the  sight  of  Time  forced  into  a  personal 
incarnation,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  a  personal 
insult — a  cudgelling,  for  instance,  or  a  ducking 
in  a  horse-pond.  Or,  again,  that  once  in  a  cen- 
tury, were  it  but  for  a  single  summer's  day,  his 
corrected  proofs  might  be  liable  to  supersession 
by  rtvisfs,  such  as  I  would  furnish,  do.vn  the 
margin  of  wtiich  should  run  one  perpetual  itera- 
tion of  stft.,  sitt  ;  everything  that  the  hoary 
scoundrel  had  deleted,  roscl>uds  or  female  bloom, 
beauty  or  power,  grandeur  or  grace,  being  sol- 
emnly reinstated,  and  having  the  privilege  of  one 
day's  secular  resurrection,  like  the  Arabian  phoe- 
nix, or  any  other  memento  of  power  in  things 
earthly  and  in  sul>lunary  births,  to  mock  and  to 
defy  the  power  of  this  crowned  thief,  whose  in- 
satiate scythe  mows  down  everything  earthly  ! — 
Thomas  De  Q-iiury. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
AN   ACROSTIC. 

BT  UBS.   R.  T.   ELDBEDOB. 

G  ems  of  worth  are  found  in  thee. 
Let  "  sweet  hope  "  thy  motto  be  J 
Ever  round  thy  onward  way. 
Ambition  shtds  her  glorious  ray  ; 
S  weet,  sad  thoughts  dwell  in  thy  bowers, 

0  ft  they  cheer  my  saddened  hours  ; 
N  ew,  bright  gems,  each  week  I  see, 
S  weet  thy  coming  is  to  me. 

P  ictures  of  the  form  and  face, 

1  n  their  beauteous  lifelike  grace ; 
Care  sits  on  the  noble  brow. 
Telling  life  is  saddened  now ; 

0  r  the  roguish  smile  of  glee 
Round  the  dimpled  moulh  I  see; 

1  f  my  heart  is  prone  to  sadness, 

A  Ivvays,  mid  thy  founts  of  gladness, 
Life  shows  something  bright  for  me. 

I — *  ■   WP       » 

BLl'K  8TOCIiI\(J8. 

I  am  sorry  that  so  much  has  been  said  about 
the  blues.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  hue-and-cry 
has  been  raised  against  them  all,  good,  bad,  a'  d 
indifferent.  John  Bull  would  have  settled  it 
best  by  just  letting  them  alone,  leaving  the  dis- 
agreeable ones  to  die  off  in  single  blessedness. 
But  the  ceruU.aiili/  Hue, — the  true  celestial,  she 
who  really  has  heaven  in  her  eye — follow  her  to 
the  world's  end.  Love  her! — jdore  her!  You 
must  and  will.  Win  her  and  wear,  if  you  can. 
She  is  the  most  delightful  of  God's  creatures — 
Heaven's  best  gift — man's  joy  and  pride  in  pros- 
jierity — man's  support  and  comforter  in  affliction. 
— -^hell'-i/'s  L(tteis. 


The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 

l»o  take  a  sober  culoriiig  from  an  eye 

That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality. 

Wordsworth. 


A  PKAYINO  MACHI;\K. 

Some  content  themselves  with  taking  a  walk 
round  the  convent,  rolling  all  the  while  between 
their  fingers  the  beads  of  their  long  chaplet,  or 
giving  a  rotary  movement  to  a  kind  of  praying 
machine,  which  turns  with  incredihie  rapidity. 
This  instrument  is  called  a  Chu  Kor,  that  i.-i, 
"turning  prayer;"  and  it  is  common  enough  to 
see  them  fixed  in  the  bed  of  a  runuing  stream, 
as  they  are  then  set  in  motion  by  the  water,  and 
going  on  praying  niglit  and  day,  to  the  special 
benefit  of  the  person  who  has  plated  them  there. 
The  Tartars  also  suspend  these  convenient  im- 
plements over  their  doiin'stie  hearths  that  they 
may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  current  of  cool  air 
from  the  opening  of  the  tent,  and  so  twirl  for  the 
peace  and  ]>rospcrity  of  the  family. 

Another  machine  which  the  Buddhists  make 
use  of  to  simplify  their  devotional  activity  is  that 
of  a  large  barrel  turning  on  an  axis.  >t  is  made 
of  tliicit  jnisteboard,  fabricated  of  innumerable 
sheets  of  paper  pasted  one  on  another,  and  upon 
which  are  wriiicn  in  Thibetan  characters  the 
prayers  most  in  fashion.  Those  who  have  not 
suHuieiit  ztal  or  sufficient  strength  to  place  on 
their  backs  an  immense  load  of  books,  and  pros- 
trate themselves  at  every  step  in  the  mud,  adopt 
this  easier  method,  and  the  devout  can  then  cat, 
drink,  and  sleep,  at  their  ease,  while  the  com- 
plaisant machine  docs  all  their  praying  for  them. 

One  day  we  ha|>peiicd  to  lie  passing  one  of 
these  machines,  we  saw  two  Lamas  engaged  in  a 
violent  quarrel,  and  almost  coming  to  blows  on 
account  of  their  zeal  for  their  prayers.  One  of 
them  it  appeared  had  come,  and  having  set  the 
barrel  in  motion  on  his  own  private  account  was 
retiring  modestly  to  his  cell,  when  chancing  to 
turn  Ills  head  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  its  pious 
revolutions,  he  saw  one  of  his  brethren  stop  the 
wheel,  and  set  it  whirling  again  for  himself  In- 
dignant, of  course,  at  this  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference, he  ran  back,  and  in  his  turn  put  a  stop 
to  his  rival's  piety,  and  they  continued  this  kind 
of  demonstration  for  some  time,  but  at  last  losing 
patience  they  [jrocceded  to  menaces  and  then  to 
cufi's,  when  an  old  Lama  came  out,  and  brought 
the  dilliculty  to  a  peaceful  termination  by  him- 
self turning  the  prayer  barrel  for  the  benefit  of 
both  parties. — De  Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary, 

<  ^  ■  »   > 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ST.iI«Z.4S  TO  SLEEP. 


BT   SUSAN    n.   BUI8DELI,. 

Sleep  !  come  with  thy  fnowy  wings, 
Wave  them  gently  o'er  mine  eyes; 

Let  the  dreams  thy  presence  brings, 
Hound  my  silent  couch  arise ; 

While  the  night  its  watches  keep, 

Soothe  my  spirit,  gentle  sleep  '. 

Come  to  me,  with  thy  soft  breath, 
Kiss  my  weary,  aching  brow ; 

Who  l\ath  called  thee  "  twin  to  death?** 
Not  like  death  thou  seemest  now! 

For,  within  thy  starry  eyes. 

Wealth  of  dreamy  beauty  lies. 

Come  to  me,  when  thoughts  of  grief 
Press  upon  my  sinking  heart ; 

Thy  sweet  hand  may  bring  reUef, 
Bidding  every  care  depart ; 

Let  the  weariness  of  day 

Vanish,  'neath  thy  smile  away. 


THE  TWO  WORLDS. 

Europe  does  not  astonii-h  us  by  those  vast 
spaces  which  the  neighboring  continent  of  Asia 
possesses.  Its  highest  mountains  do  not  much 
exceed  half  the  haght  of  the  Himalaya  and  the 
Andes.  Its  plateaus,  those  of  Bavaria  and 
Spain,  hardly  deserve  the  name  by  the  side  of 
those  of  Thibet  and  of  Mexico.  Its  peninsulas 
are  trifling  in  comparison  with  India  and  Ara- 
bia. There  is  nothing  in  it  to  compare  with 
those  great  rivers  which  water  the  boundless 
plains  of  Asia  and  America,  and  which  are  their 
pride;  or  with  those  virgin  forests  which  cover 
immense  regions,  and  make  them  irapcneirable  to 
man;  or  with  those  deserts,  whose  startling  and 
terrible  aspect  appals  us  by  their  immensity.  We 
see  in  Europe  neither  the  exuberant  fruitfulness 
of  the  tropical  regions,  nor  the  vast  frozen  tracts 
of  Siberia;  neither  the  overwhelming  heats  of 
the  equator,  nor  those  e.\tremes  of  cold  which 
annihilate  all  organic  life. —  Guyot's  Enrth  and 
Man. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
LI.XES  TO  A  YOti\G  LADY  PRAYIIS'JJ 

BT  H.  D.  BET^'OLDg. 

I  saw  thine  eye  upturned  in  prayer. 
As  bent  thy  form  before  high  Heaven ; 

And  marvelled  that,  so  young,  so  fair, 
Thou  hadbt  a  crime  to  be  forgiven. 

But  soon  my  wonder  passed  away. 
Angels  themselvts  in  homage  bow  ; 

For  other's  sins,  we  're  told,  they  pray. 
And  thus  a  kindred  spirit  thou. 


We  look  upon  every  true  thought  as  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  society,  which  cannot  possibly 
hurt  or  obstruct  the  good  ettect  of  any  other 
truth  whatever  ;  for  they  all  partake  of  one  com- 
mon essence,  and  necessarily  coincide  with  each 
other;  and  like  the  drops  of  rain  which  fall  sepa- 
rately into  the  river,  mix  themselves  at  ome 
with  the  stream,  and  strengthen  the  general 
current. 
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KBW  YORK  POST-OFFICE. 

We  present  herewith  a  picture 
of  the  upper,  or  central  New  York 
post  office.  It  will  be  recognized 
by  any  one  who  has  ever  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  it.  The  down  town, 
or  "WaM  Street  branch,  is  in  the 
Merchants'  E.xohange.  This  build- 
ing is  a  busy  place — full  of  clerks, 
letters,  newspapers,  patnphlets,  etc., 
requiring  the  utmost  regularity 
and  system  to  prevent  confusion, 
and  ensure  the  proper  and  imme- 
diate delivery  of  letters  and  papers 
to  the  public.  It  is  the  largest  es- 
tablishment of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Since  the  reduction 
of  letter  postage,  the  labor  and  re- 
ceipts at  this  extensive  establish- 
ment have  greatly  increased,  show- 
ing the  importance  and  benefit  of 
the  penny  rates  of  postage. 


CITY  OF  ORECOIV. 

This  picturesque  city,  a  view  of 
which  we  give  below,  is  the  largest 
in  that  great  portion  of  land,  known 
as  the  Oregon  Territory,  lying  on 
the  extreme  northwest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  city  of  Oregon  is  sit- 
uated in  a  fine  fertile  valley,  at  the 
falls  of  the  Willamette  River,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Columbia,  the 
principal  river  of  Oregon.  The 
rapid  march  of  emigration  west- 
ward, has  given  all  our  Western 
States  and  Territories  a  new  im- 
portance ;  and  as  ere  long  Oregon, 
with  the  rest,  is  destined  to  exert  a 
power  and  influence  of  immense 
import  on  the  political  and  social 
character  of  the  United  States,  we 
subjoin  an  account  of  the  territory, 
that  those  of  our  readers  who  de- 
sire a  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  geographical  locality  and  char-  , 

atteiistics  of  this  outer  wall  of  our  republic  may 
understand  what  a  world  of  resources  is  yet  to 
be  developed  there.  This  territory  is  divided 
into  three  belts  or  sections,  separated  by  ranges 
of  mountains  running  very  nearly  parallel  with 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  The  first  or  western 
section  lies  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Cascade  mountains  or  President's  range.  The 
second  or  middle  section  is  between  the  Cascade 
mountains  and  the  Blue  mountains.  The  third 
or  eastern  belt  is  between  the  range  of  the  Blue 
mountains  and  the  great  range  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  These  sections  have  a  distinction  of 
soil,  climate  and  productions.  The  first  range 
of  mountains  is  continuous,  from  100  to  l.'JO 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  has  many  high  conical 
peaks  of  from  12.000  to  14,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  that  are  above  the  region  of  per- 
petual snow,  which  is  here  6.500  feet  high.  The 
Blue  mountains  are  irregular  in  their  course  and 
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occasionally  interrupted,  but  generally  proceed 
from  the  east  of  north  to  the  south  of  west.  On 
the  south  part  of  the  territory  is  the  Klamet 
range,  running  on  the  parallel  of  42  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  dividing  the  territory  from 
California.  The  climate  of  the  region  between- 
the  ocean  and  the  first  range,  though  not  un- 
healthy, is  not  in  general  very  favorable  to  agri- 
culture. The  climate  is  mild  throughout  the 
year,  neither  experiencing  the  severe  cold  of 
winter  nor  heat  of  summer.  The  mean  temper- 
ature is  54  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  winter 
continues  from  the  last  of  December  until  Feb- 
ruary ;  the  rains  begin  to  fall  in  November  and 
last  till  March,  but  they  are  not  heavy,  though 
frequent.  Snow  sometimes  falls,  but  it  seldom 
lies  longer  than  three  days.  The  frosts  are  early, 
occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  This, 
however,  is  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  moun- 
tains, as  the  winds  from  them  always  cause  a 


fall  in  the  temperature.  The  country  is  in  gen- 
eral well  timbered  with  pine,  firs,  spruce,  oaks 
(red  and  white),  ash,  arbutus,  arbor  vitic,  cedar, 
poplar,  maple,  willow,  cherry  and  tew  ;  with  an 
undergrowth  of  hazel,  rubus,  roses,  etc.  Near 
the  coast,  the  trees  grow  to  an  astonishing 
height.  A  fir  tree  growing  near  Astoria,  eight 
miles  from  the  sea,  was  forty-six  feet  in  circum- 
ference ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  15.3  feet  in 
length  before  giving  ofl"  a  single  branch,  and  not 
less  than  300  feet  in  its  whole  height.  Another 
tree  of  the  same  species,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Umqua,  was  fifty-seven  feet  in  circumference, 
and  216  feet  in  length  below  its  branches  ;  and 
sound  pines,  from  200  to  280  feet  in  height,  and 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  circumference,  are 
not  uncommon.  Near  the  foot  of  the  Cascade 
range,  the  climate  and  soil  are  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  prain,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  peas, 
etc.;  and  apples  and  pears  succeed  well.    The 


low  grounds  of  the  eastern  section 
are  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
cattle  subsist  on  the  green  or  dried 
grass  through  the  year,  which  fa- 
vors the  rearing  of  great  numbers 
of  horses  and  homed  cattle  The 
valley  of  the  Willamette  River  is 
thought  to  contain  the  finest  land 
in  Oregon.  This  river  bus  a  course 
of  about  100  miles,  nearly  north, 
and  enters  the  Colnmliia  on  the 
south  side.  The  wheat  of  this  val- 
ley is  of  a  superior  qnulity,  and 
yields  from  twenty  to  thirty  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  The  soil  of  the 
second  or  middle  section  is  gener- 
ally a  light  sandy  loam ;  in  the 
valleys  a  rich  alluvion,  and  barren 
on  the  hills.  The  third  or  eastern 
section  of  Oregon  between  the  Blue 
and  Rjcky  mountains,  is  a  rocky, 
broken  and  barren  country.  Stu- 
pendous mountain  spurs  traverse 
it  in  all  directions,  aflTording  little 
level  ground  ;  and  in  its  elevated 
parts,  snow  lies  nearly  through  the 
year.  It  rarely  rains,  and  no  dew 
falls.  The  difference  of  tempera- 
ture, at  sunrise  and  at  noon,  is 
often  40  degrees.  The  Columbia 
is  the  great  river  of  this  territory. 
Its  northern  branch  rises  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  in  50  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  116  degrees 
west  longitude,  and  thence  pursues 
a  northern  route  to  McGillivray'a 
Pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Here  the  river  is  3600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  receives 
Canoe  River;  it  then  turns  south, 
and,  receiving  many  tributaries — 
among  which  are  Kootanie  or  Flat 
Bow,  and  the  Flat  Head  or  Clark's 
River,  from  the  east — proceeds  to 
Fort  Colville.  The  Columbia  is 
thus  far  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, and  often  expands  into  a  line 
of  lakes.  At  Colville  it  is  2049  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  having  fallen  550  feet  in  226 
miles.  To  the  south  of  this  it  tends  to  the  west, 
receiving  Spokan  River  from  the  east.  Thence 
it  pursues  a  westerly  course  for  sixty  miles,  and 
bending  to  the  south,  receives  Okanagan  River, 
which  has  its  source  in  a  line  of  lakes,  extensive- 
ly susceptible  of  canoe  navigation.  It  thence 
passes  to  the  southward  until  it  reaches  Walla- 
walla,  in  45  degrees  north  latitude,  and  receives 
Saptin  or  Lewis  River.  It  now  takes  its  last 
turn  to  the  westward,  previously  to  passing 
through  the  range  of  the  Cascade  mountains. 
Thence  there  is  a  still  water  navigation  for  forty 
miles,  when  it  is  again  obstructed  by  rapids. 
Thence  to  the  ocean,  120  miles,  it  is  navigable 
for  vessels  requiring  twelve  feet  of  water,  at  the 
lowest  state,  though  obstructed  by  many  sand 
bars.  In  this  part,  it  receives  the  Willamette,  on 
which  the  city  of  Oregon  is  situated. 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Proprietor. 

MATURIN    M.    BALLOn,    Editob. 

COMTEIVTS  OF  OCR  NEXT   NUMBER. 

"  Temptation,  or  the  Purse  of  Gold,"  a  domestic  tale,  by 
P.  A.  Ddeivaoe. 

"TheCa8t-out  Evergreen,''  a  proRe  sketch,  by  Mrs.  E. 
W1U.MOI1T. 

"  NeilnaarKP,"  an  Irish  liPgend,''  by  Mrs.  S.  P.  Doughty. 

"  A  Story,"  by  Lieutenant  Murrat. 

"  Perfect  Happiness,"  lines,  by  Mrs.  M.  W.  CnnTIB. 

"The  Poet,"  verses,  by  PensA  S.  Lewis. 

"The  Echoes,"  verses,  by  Caroiine  A.  Hatden. 

"Is  it  true?"  a  poem,  by  C  L.  Porter. 

"To  my  Taper,"  verses,  by  Joseph  II.  Butler. 

"  A  Sons;,"  by  T.  II.  Ingails. 

"  The  Old  Log  Bridge,"  verses,  by  Eva  Lislie. 

"  Blighted  Prospects,"  lines,  by  Robert  Q.  Staples. 

"  Music,"  verses,  by  A>nie  Mott. 

"The  Fairies'  Pool,"  a  poem,  by  Susan  II.  Blai8dell. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

TVe  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  fins  view  of  the 
Monument,  at  Concord,  Mass.,  taken  on  the  spot,  by  our 
artist,  Mr.  Mallory. 

A  fine  series  of  capital  views  of  the  great  Mammoth  Cave 
of  Kentucky,  taken  on  the  spot  by  our  artist.  Mr.  Leslie, 
These  scenes  embrace,  first,  a  view  of  the  Cave  House  ;  sec- 
ond, a  view  from  the  outside  of  the  Entrance  to  the  Cav** ; 
third,  a  view  of  ,the  Entrance  from  the  interior;  fourth. 
Entrance  to  the  Gothic  Gate;  fifth,  the  Gothic  Chapel; 
si.Kth,  the  Star  Chamber;  seventh,  the  Bottomless  Pit; 
and  eighth,  a  view  of  the  Uiver  Styx,  forming  a  valuable 
and  accurate  series  of  illustrations  of  this  great  wonder  of 
the  world. 

A  very  perfect  and  accurate  fac-simile  of  the  Eastern 
Steamer,  Boston,  taken  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Warren. 

A  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  I*late  just  manufic- 
tured  by  Stebbins  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  the  use  of  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  Broadway.  l>rawn  by  our  artist,  Mr. 
Wade. 

A  very  perfect  likeness  of  Mies  Kimberly,  as  she  appears 
a-s  a  reader  of  Shakspeare,  at  her  evening  soireei,  by  our 
artist,  Mr.  Rowse. 

An  excellent  picture  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  at  Trenton.     Dniwn  by  our  artist,  Mr.  l\Iiinnin^. 

A  representation  of  the  Seal,  Insignia  and  Crown  of  the 
Emperor  Faustin,  who  was  recently  crowned  Emperor  of 
Ilayti,  with  great  splendor. 

Also,  a  capital  view  of  Fond  Calalon,  the  country  house 
of  the  renowned  colored  Emperor. 

A  most  beautiful  picture  representing  Washington's 
Ilead  Quarters,  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.  Drawn  by  our  artist, 
Mr.  Ha*. 

A  fine  picture  representing  the  process  of  mannfncture 
of  Maple  Sugar,  a.s  carried  on  in  Vermont,  and  the  New 
England  States  generally.  Drawn  Irom  life,  by  our  artist, 
Mr.  Adams. 


GOLD  DOLLARS. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says,  that  split  gold 
dollars  are  rapidly  multiplying — The  piece,  by 
some  fine  and  ingenious  machinery,  is  split  in 
two,  about  one  half  of  the  coin  abstracted,  and 
the  plundered  sides  stuck  together  again,  the 
face  of  the  piece  not  the  least  scarred  or  injured. 
A  little  care  will  readily  detect  the  fraud.  The 
milling  around  the  edge  will  be  found  broken, 
and  very  generally  a  pewter-colored  cement  may 
be  observed  protruding  from  it.  The  coin,  too, 
is  thin  in  the  middle. 


Oregon. — Last  year  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture of  Oregon  removed  the  seat  of  government 
from  Oregon  City  to  Salem.  There  has  since 
been  a  conflict  between  different  branches  of  the 
government,  as  to  which  was  the  legal  capital ; 
and  each  place  has  been  honored  with  the  resi- 
dence of  part  of  the  public  officers.  Coneress 
has  now  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  recognizing 
Salem. 


Gleabon'b  Pictorial  is  as  beautiful  as  ever  in  its  illus- 
trations and  typography.  It  always  has  readable  stories, 
good  poetry,  and  sober  literary  selections,  so  that  every 
taste  may  be  gratified.  Its  illustrations  are  from  regions 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  of  scenes  in  both  hemispheres 
and  every  zone,  so  that  the  attentive  reader  becomes  a 
learned  traveller,  and  sees  many  a  sight  for  his  Jf4  00  a 
year  or  ten  cents  a  week,  that  thousands  of  money  spent 
in  journeying  would  scarcely  show  him.  Get  it — it  ia  a 
marvel  of  cheapness. —  Windham  County  Telfgrnph. 


SociETT  Islands. — A  revolution  has  lately 
occurred  in  these  islands,  which  seemed  likely  to 
spread  to  the  leeward  islands.  Queen  Pomare 
had  in  vain  applied  to  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish residents  for  assistance. 
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New  Planet. — A  new  and  very  faint  planet 
has  recently  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Luther,  at 
the  Observatory  of  Bilk,  near  Dusseldorf 


Gold. — The  shipments  of  gold  from  San 
Francisco  to  Panama,  from  1st  to  18th  ult..  in- 
clusive, amounted  to  $3,419,847. 


CITY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  individual  who  lives  on  from  year  to  year 
in  one  spot,  is  not  aware  of  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  reality,  any  more  than  he  perceives  the 
growth  of  his  children,  or  the  progress  of  wrinkles 
or  gray  hairs  in  his  own  personal  appearance. 
It  is  only  by  looking  back  to  some  given  period, 
not,  perhaps,  far  remote,  and  calling  up  to  mind 
the  exact  appearance  of  things  at  that  time,  that 
he  is  aware  of  the  astonishing  strides  of  improve- 
ment. The  growth  of  the  cities  and  settlements 
in  the  West  seem  to  us  as  marvellous  as  the  crea- 
tion of  Aladdin's  palace  in  a  night  time,  while 
the  scarcely  less  rajiid  advancements  in  our  own 
immediate  neighborhood  do  not  surprise  us  at 
all,  because  we  sec  how  they  arc  accomplished. 

If  a  new  street  is  to  be  made,  we  sec  how  large 
a  material  force  is  put  upon  the  work  what 
strong  arms  and  relentless  industry  are  brought 
to  bear,  what  ingenious  Yankee  contrivances  in 
the  mechanical  line  aid  the  human  powers  of 
construction.  If  a  new  building  is  to  be  erected, 
we  see  the  clear  heads,  the  strong  arms,  the  nu- 
merous teams,  and  the  other  lavish  means  enlisted 
in  the  service,  and  wc  wonder  no  longer  that  the 
structure  rises  with  the  rapidity  almost  of  thought 
to  it.s  destined  position. 

It  is  only  in  looking  back,  as  we  before  re- 
marked, that  wc  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
march  of  improvement.  It  seems  to  be  but  a 
few  months — in  reality  it  is  years — since  Boston 
Common  was  a  cow-pasture,  dotted  all  over  with 
the  ungraceful  forms  of  the  milky  mothers,  in- 
terspersed with  vagrant  boys,  whose  delight  was 
to  harass  the  cows,  the  whole  enclosed  with  a 
low  wooden  rail  fence,  whereupon  idlers  were 
wont  to  sit  the  live-long  summer's  day.  Then 
the  Prog  Pond  deserved  its  name ;  it  was  a  miry 
pool,  where  the  few  frogs  that  escaped  the  fate 
of  St.  Stephen  at  the  hands  of  ruffianly  boys, 
croaked  dismally,  in  the  still  evenings,  a  melan- 
choly serenade.  Marsh  and  barren  flats  extend- 
ed down  to  the  back  bay.  The  hand  of  improve- 
ment is  here  distinctly  visible.  The  iron  railing, 
the  granite  gateways  that  would  do  credit  to 
Hyde  Park,  the  fountain,  the  trim  walls,  the 
young  and  flourishing  aisles  of  trees,  the  distant 
garden,  all  these  are  now  worthy  of  the  taste  and 
liberality  of  the  city. 

In  the  progress  of  city  improvements,  we 
meet  with  some  heavy  losses.  With  the  increase 
of  population,  and  the  necessity  of  multiplying 
dwelling  houses,  we  have  been  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice tfiose  nice  old  fashioned  gardens,  with  their 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery,  which 
formed  such  agreeable  resting  places  for  the  eye, 
in  the  midst  of  the  arid  wilderness  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  We  remember  of  witnessing  with  sor- 
row the  destruction  of  the  Washington  Gardens, 
at  the  corner  of  West  and  Tremont  streets. 
There  were  many  fine  old  trees  in  this  garden, 
and  they  lent  grace  and  charm  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  the  exigencies  of  civilization  required 
the  use  of  the  axe ;  the  fine  old  trees  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  magnificent  buildings  rose  on  the 
site  of  the  garden. 

A  new  process  is  now  going  on :  commercial 
Boston  is  elbowing  fashionable  Boston  out  of 
town.  The  increase  of  business  demands  that 
dwelling  houses  shall  give  place  to  stores. 
Pearl  Street,  but  a  verj'  few  years  since  the  home 
of  fashion,  is  now  the  mart  of  trade.  So  with 
other  localities.  Necessity  has  created  a  remedy 
for  the  effects  of  this  pressure  of  business.  The 
city  has  expanded  in  every  direction,  wherein  it 
was  capable  of  extension,  and  the  increase  of  the 
means  of  transportation  has  enabled  thousands 
of  its  business  men,  its  merchants  and  mechanics, 
to  reside  a  few  miles  out  of  town.  And  thus 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  have  been  improved  and 
beautified,  as  well  as  the  city  proper,  which  is 
now  environed  by  a  broad  belt  of  cottages,  villas 
and  gardens,  extending  taste,  refinement  and 
culture  into  the  surrounding  country. 

In  a  few  years,  when  Boston  shall  have  ab- 
sorbed all  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages, 
as  London  has  absorbed  its  environs,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  New  York  has 
been  undergoing  the  same  process  of  moving 
out  of  town,  and  her  increase  has  been  of  a  char- 
acter worthy  of  the  Empire  State.  The  magni- 
ficence of  the  new  portions  of  the  city  is  unsur- 
passed ;  and  in  a  very  few  years  the  whole  of 
Manhattan  Island  will  be  covered  with  buildings. 
Who  says  this  is  not  a  great  country? 


Deceased. — The  widow  of  the  late  Ex-Pres- 
ident John  Q.  Adams  died  in  Washington,  1.5th 
inst ,  at  a  ripe  old  age. 


THEATRES  AND  THEATRICALS. 

We  saw  an  excellent  article  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  a  few  days  since,  relative  to  theatri- 
cals. The  tenor  of  the  article  was  such  as  to 
show  the  folly  of  some  over-scrupulous  persons 
who  utterly  and  mott  earnestly  decry  all  the- 
atrical matters,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  pa- 
tronize negro  minstrelsy,  and  a  hundred  other 
forms  of  amusement,  that  are  certainly  equally 
objectionable,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Por  our  own 
part,  we  can  see  no  harm  in  a  well  conducted 
theatrical  establishment,  and  had  much  rather  a 
sister  or  "child  of  ours  would  listen  to  Shak- 
spcare's  plays,  than  to  Jim  Crow  songs,  or  wit- 
ness the  delineations  of  a  Dogberry  or  a  FalstafT, 
than  the  banjo  and  bones  performance  of  a  negro 
band.  If  the  wise  and  good  would  lend  their 
counsel  and  patronage  to  the  drama,  they  would 
at  once  elevate  it  to  the  standard  where  it  be- 
longs, and  make  it  what  it  is  essentially  designed 
to  be — the  elevator  of  virtue,  and  the  condemncr 
of  vice,  the  quick  and  pleasing  teacher  of  the 
million.  These  thoughts  were  suggested  by  the 
proposition  to  build  a  new  and  spacious  theatre 
in  Boston,  which  we  understand  is  soon  to  be 
done.  With  a  ijood  stock  company,  a  large  and 
elegant  theatre,  well  conducted,  would  pay  the 
proprietors,  beyond  a  doubt.  The  readiness  with 
which  capitalists  have  subscribed  to  this  purpose 
shows  this  also  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  our 
citizens ; — the  list  of  names  showing  some  of  the 
most  substantial  moneyed  men  among  us  as  in- 
terested in  the  subject. 


OUR  PBESS-ROO.M. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  present  number  we 
offer  to  our  readers  a  very  elaborate  and  per- 
fect representation  of  our  extensive  press- room, 
where  the  Flag  of  our  Union  and  the  Pictorial 
are  printed,  with  our  other  publications.  In  or- 
der to  issue  the  papers  promptly — so  large  is  the 
edition  of  each — we  are  obliged  to  work  night 
and  day,  and  with  the  most  unremitting  indus- 
try. A  person  who  takes  up  the  Pictorial  and 
enjoys  it  at  his  ease  and  leisure,  is  little  aware  of 
the  immense  machinery  and  power  that  has  been 
employed  to  produce  the  paper  in  the  form  in 
which  he  receives  it ; — how  many  different  hands 
have  been  employed  upon  the  mechanical  de- 
partment; how  many  brains  have  contributed  to 
the  intellectual  feast  spread  before  him  ;  how 
much  money  has  been  expended  to  draw  all  this 
talent  and  mechanical  power  to  one  end  and 
purpose.  But  we  are  content;  we  expend  libe- 
rally ;  are  largely  patronized ;  our  subscribers 
are  satisfied  and  pleased,  and  so  we  shall  go  on 
improving  and  to  improve. 


A  Hint. — Persons  addressing  this  office  should 

be  careful  to  write  the  name  of  the  town  they 

reside  in  very  plain,  and  also  to  spell  out  their 

own  name  distindly.     Persons  in   the  habit  of 

writing  their  names  often,  acquire  a  careless  way 

of  doing  so,  forgetting  that  a  name  to  a  stranger 

is  the  hardest  possible  thing  to  make  out  when 

poorly  written. 

<  ^  ■  ^  t 

H0TCHKIS8  &  Co. — This  enterprising  firm 
have  every  new  publication  of  the  day  upon  their 
counters,  at  the  earliest  moment  of  issuing  from 
the  press.  They  have  for  sale  Chamber^'  Pccket 
Miscellany,  a  capital  little  book,  from  the  press  of 
Gould  &  Lincoln. 


Thanks. — We  should  be  worse  than  heathens 
not  to  appreciate  the  numerous  and  constant 
kind  notices  of  the  press  in  behalf  of  our  Picto- 
rial. We'll  try  to  deserve  all  the  good  things 
they  say  of  us. 


Ourselves. — After  four  more  numbers  we 
shall  commence  a  new  volume  of  the  Pictorial, 
at  which  time  we  shall  don  an  entirely  new  and 
beautiful  suit  of  type,  and  otherwise  improve 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  paper. 


Gleason'8  Pictorial.— The  liberal  and  well  directed 
enterpvi.se  which  Mr.  Gleason  has  put  into  his  pictorral 
weekly,  h,as  been  handsomely  appreciated  by  the  public. 
Travel  wheie  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Boston 
Daily  Evening  Transcript. 

^    mm»    * 

Binding. — Remember  to  preserve  your  papers 
carefully  for  binding  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  book  than  a  bound 
volume  of  the  Pictorial. 


Our  next  Number. — By  reference  to  the 
usual  announcement  it  will  be  seen  that  our  next 
number  will  be  a  superb  affair. 


True. — Mirth  does  not  prove  a  quiet  mind. 


In  thii  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  ElIlB,  Mr.  James  W.  Dana  to 
Mit^s  Harriet  A.  Jones. 

By  Kcv.  H.  J.  Uipley,  D.  D  ,  Rev.  J.  Wheaton  Smith,  of 
Lowell,  to  Miss  Sarah  Maria  Wilbur. 

liy  William  Palfrey,  Esq  ,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Edmunds  to  Miss 
Mary  Thompfon. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  James  Nason  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Blanley. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  John  H.  Sheridan  to  Miss  Ju- 
lia A.  Davis,  both  of  Nafhua,  N.  H. 

By  Kev.  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Henry  Smitherman  to  Miss  Cath- 
arine R.  Clark. 

At  Chelsea,  by  Rev  Mr  Langworthy,  Mr.  George  W.  AI- 
den,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  I'ratt. 

At  Medford.  Ilcn.  William  P.  Preble  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann 
Forsaith,  of  Poitland,  .Me. 

At  Salem,  Mr.  Asa  1!.  Pingrce,  of  Rowley,  to  Miss  Melita 
Wheeler. 

At  Danvers.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dwinell,  of  Salem,  Capt.  Charles 
P.  Low,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V..  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Tucker. 

At  Newburyport,  Mr.  William  H.  Brockway,  of  Bo.^ton, 
to  Miss  Helen  Simonds. 

At  Nantucket,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Talbot,  Mr.  Frederick  Gard- 
ner to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Barnard. 

At  Providence,  R.  I.,  Mr  Geo.  C.  Robinson,  of  N.  York, 
to  Miss  Mary  L.  Arnold,  of  S.  Kingston,  R.  I. 

At  Poitland,  Me  ,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  James  Mears 
to  Miss  Sarah  Itice. 

.■^t  Concord.  N.  H  ,  Mr.  E.  A.  Jenks,  of  the  Manchester 
American,  to  Miss  Harriet  S.  Stickncy,  of  Waterville,  Me. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  f^ouisa  Lenox,  of  Waltham.  20  ;  Eliza 
A.,  daughter  of  Mr.  David  M.  Lufkin,  of  Cambridgeport,  5  ; 
Mrs.  Maria  H.  Wood,  32  ;  Clara  \V.,  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Farwell,  .3 ;  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Williams,  37  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Dan- 
iels, .36 ;  Mr.  Walter  C.  Manning,  40. 

At  Charlestown,  Mr  True  F.  rtorthen,  31. 

At  e'ambridgeport.  Miss  Clara  W.  Abbott,  28. 

At  Brookline,  Mrs.  Hannah  Cliamberlain,  of  Boston,  78. 

At  Newton  Corner,  Mrs.  Abigail  B.  Moulton,  85. 

At  Ivexington,  Mrs.  Sophronia  Emerson,  37. 

At  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Johanna  Beecher,  50. 

At  Lynn,  Mr.  John  A.  Rue,  37. 

At  Salem,  Mrs.  H.  Trask,  8.5 ;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Fuller,  26. 

At  Danvers,  Mrs.  Sarah  Smith,  68. 

At  Beverly,  Capt.  John  Fielding,  82. 

At  Gloucester.  Mrs.  Hannah  Lane,  80. 

At  Newbury,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Plummer,  81. 

At  Newburyport,  Mrs.  Mary  Titcomb,  86. 

At  Snutli  Braintree,  Miss  Mary  Potter,  of  Ipswich,  48. 

At  Beriin,  Vt.,  Dea.  Peter  Hubbard,  77. 

At  Conway,  N.  H  ,  Mr.  II.  G.  Eaton,  of  Newton,  Ms.,  32. 

At  Biddeford,  Me.,  Samuel  Piersol,  Esq.,  93. 

At  Hartford,  Ct.,  Rev.  D.  B   Turner,  27. 

At  New  York,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Kingsbury,  3D ;  Capt.  Lucius 
II.  Fairchild.  aS ;  Mr.  Henry  Griswold  Wolcott,  Si. 

At  Pleasant  Mills,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  93. 

At  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  liannab  Thornton,  73. 

At  Newark,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Hannah,  wife  of  J.  A.  Kanouse. 

At  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ellery  Sargent,  23. 

At  Guayama,  Porto  Ilico,  \V.  H.  Tracy,  U.  S.  Consul,  5fi. 


K  ufmmm  ntfrnmu 

— AND — 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art, 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  prepent,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  aTailable  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.    £ach  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY   ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  v;orld, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portrsits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  'Surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  Itcontains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octaro 
pages.     It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

nasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  origi- 
nal miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  morality,  and  U>  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  re.'^pected,  and  sought  after  for  its 
combined  excelleinies. 

TERMS:    $2  00   PER   VOLUME. 
OR  $4  00   PER  ANNUM. 

INVARIABLY   IN    ADVANCB. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

0:7"  One  copy  of  The  Flag  op  ouk  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  Pictorial  Deawi.\g-Room  Companion,  one  year, 
for  $5  00 

[[y  The  Pictorial  Drawino-Room  Companion  may  be 
obtained  at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

Pubhshed  every  Saturday,  by 

F.    GLEASON,    Boston,  Mass. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

g.  FRENCH,  151  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 
A.  WINCH.  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
BURGK.SS.  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  Ill  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore. 
A.  C.  BAGUEY,  113  Main  Street,  Cincinnati. 
J.  A.  ROTS.  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
E.  K,  WOODWARD,  cor.  4th  and  Chesnut,  St.  Louis. 
IfT*"  Sub.xrriptions  received  at  either  of  the  above  places. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO     MY    SISTER     ELtilK. 

ON   HER  SEVENTH  BIRTHDAY. 
BY   9IIS8    S\nA,H    M.    HOWE. 

Fairy  sister!  bright-eyed  Ellie! 

Thou  art  beautiful  1  so  fair ! 
With  thine  eyes  of  starry  azure, 

And  curls  of  golden  hair ; 
With  thy  smile  of  angel  sweetness, 

And  lips  of  coral  bright; 
Thou  art  lovely,  dearest  sister, 

fair  as  a  form  of  light. 

Fairy  sister !  bright-eyed  Ellie ! 

Thy  beauty  bright  must  f«de ; 
And  timers  ne'er  fading  furrows 

On  thy  fair  brow  be  laid. 
Mid  life's  thick  clust<^ring  rosea, 

There  oft  is  hid  a  thorn  : 
Thy  heart  will  yet  be  anguished. 

And  by  their  sharpness  torn. 

Fairy  sister  I  bright-ejed  Ellie! 

Yet  laugh  on  in  thy  glee  ; 
I  would  that  life  were  ever 

As  bright  as  now  to  thee. 
Yet  laugh  on,  joyous  Ellie, 

Be  merry  while  you  may  ; 
For  soon  enough  will  sorrow 

Chase  all  thy  mirth  away. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

WASHING    DAY. 

A  DOMESTIC  SKETCH. 

BT    MRS.   M.   E.    ROBINSON. 

"  I  WISH  you  would  try  and  get  time  to  fix 
my  pants  this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Jeremiah  Jones 
to  his  better  half,  as  he  stood  before  the  glass, 
leisurely  drawing  a  razor  across  his  well-lathered 
face. 

"  What  V  asked  the  lady,  somewhat  impa- 
tiently. 

"  I  merely  observed,  my  dear,  that  you  would 
oblige  me  by  mending  my  inexpressibles  "  to- 
day," resumed  Mr.  Jones,  stroking  his  smooth 
chin,  with  a  complacent  air.  "  Three  buttons 
have  been  missing  for  as  many  days,  and  I  re- 
ally believe  there's  a  hole  in  one  of  the  pockets, 
for  I  haven't  been  able  to  keep  any  change  in  it 
for  a  long  time,"  he  added,  glancing  significantly 
towards  his  wife. 

"  Mr.  Jones,  are  you  aware  what  day  of  the 
week  it  is  1"  asked  the  latter,  with  an  ominous 
expression  of  countenance. 

"  I  have  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  attend- 
ing church  yesterday,  and  according  to  the  law 
of  rotation,  it  must  be  Monday.  Am  I  right, 
my  love  V 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  Jones,  and  I  hope  you  will 
conduct  yourself  accordingly.  Don't  trouble  me 
with  buttons,  strings,  and  pockets  out  of  order, 
for  it's  washing  day,  and  I've  something  else  to 
attend  to." 

"  But  can't  Abby  wash  ?" 
"  Certainly  she  can." 

"  Well,  then,  I  don't  see  why  you  can't  do 
anything  you  please." 

"  It  isn't  to  be  expected  that  you  can ;  men 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  clear-sightedness  in 
domestic  matters,  and  I'm  afraid  never  will  be ; 
but  that  don't  prevent  me  from  knowing  that  she 
will  not  do  it  thoroughly,  unless  I  am  near  by." 
"  That's  curious,"  observed  Mr.  Jones,  musing- 
ly. "  Why  not  dismiss  her  and  get  one  who 
will  ?" 

"  The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  It 
would  only  keep  one  unsettled  all  the  time,  for 
they  are  quite  alike  in  that  respect,"  replied  the 
lady.  "  In  fact  it  wouldn't  be  much  more  work 
to  do  the  washing  myself,  than  to  be  obliged  to 
overlook  her  every  minute." 

"  Why  not  try  it,  then  ;  it's  quite  a  bill  of  ex- 
pense now,  you  know,  and  I  never  looked  at  it 
in  that  light  before," 

"  What  obtuseness !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jones. 
"  At  any  rate,  I  have  the  worst  of  it,  and  can  do 
ai  I  like,  I  suppose." 

"  Of  course,  my  love,  of  course ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  you  would — " 

"  I  can't — it  isn't  possible,"  interrupted  the 
lady,  imperatively.  "  Come,  let  us  go  down  to 
breakfast." 

And  to  breakfast  they  went,  Mr.  Jones  sitting 
dubiously  down  to  the  smoked  and  thick  cofi'ee, 
and  eggs  boiled  to  the  hardness  of  brickbats 
15ut  not  a  murmur  cscajicd  hitn  ;  for  he  had 
been  so  repeatedly  assured  by  his  wife  that 
things  could  not  be  properly  attended  to  on 
washing  mornings,  that  he  had  become  recon- 


ciled to  what  Once  had  almost  been  unendur- 
able. Washing,  he  h^d  been  told,  was  the  first 
and  most  important  consideration,  and  if  Abby 
chanced,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle,  to  forget  the 
eggs,  and  failed  to  "settle  the  coffee,'' was  she 
to  be  blamed  ? 

Time  renders  many  unpleasant  things  bear- 
able, and  Mr.  Jones  hoped  he  had  become  as  pa- 
tient and  self-sacrificing  as  any  one  could  wish ; 
but  ho  stiil  cherished  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  feel- 
ing of  thankfulness  that  Monday  occurred  but 
once  in  the  week.  His  wife,  though  usually  a 
good-tempered  woman,  was  sure  to  bo  "out  ef 
sorts"  on  that  day,  the  children  unusually  noisy 
and  rude,  and  his  home  anything  but  attractive. 
Mrs.  Jones  also  was  aHlicted  with  another  pecu- 
liar notion,  and  this  was  the  imperative  necessity 
of  "  cleansing  linen ''  on  one  particular  day,  and 
no  other.  Rain  or  shine,  cold  or  hot,  sick  or 
well,  this  duty  must  be  attended  to  before  an- 
other. To  use  her  own  words,  "when  washing 
was  omitted  on  Monday,  one  day  in  the  week 
was  entirely  lost,  and  everything  behindhand." 

The  force  of  this  argument  Mr.  Jones  could 
never  be  brought  to  admit.  Upon  the  very  day 
on  which  the  above  conversation  occurred,  he 
consulted  the  thermometer,  and  found  the  mer- 
cury two  degrees  below  zero.  He  mentioned 
the  fact,  and  mildly  suggested  that  it  might  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family  to  change  the  pro- 
gramme of  operations  for  the  day.  The  hint 
was  not  very  graciously  received,  and  with  a 
crest  fallen  countenance,  he  left  the  house,  la- 
menting that  washing  day  and  its  acccompany- 
ing  discomforts  could  not  forever  be  abolished. 

When  the  hour  for  dinner  arrived,  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  many  forebodings,  he  It  ft  his 
place  of  business  and  started  for  home.  Unfor- 
tunately something  attracted  his  attention,  as  he 
commenced  ascending  the  steps  in  front  of  his 
dwelling,  and  prevented  him  from  observing 
that  they  had  been  recently  washed,  and  were 
now  covered  with  a  smooth  sheet  of  ice  ;  but  a 
heavy  fall  and  a  sprained  ankle  made  him 
immediately  attare  of  the  fact. 

But  this  was  not  the  extent  of  his  misfortunes. 
As  he  arose  with  a  groan,  and  an  incoherent 
sentence  (which  must  have  implied  considerable, 
judging  from  the  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered), 
and  began  to  make  his  waj'  down  the  dark  pas- 
sage, he  had  the  ill  luck  to  overturn  Abby,  who 
was  cautiously  ascending  with  a  full  pail  of  soap 
and  water  in  her  hands.  Of  course  the  latter 
was  precipitated,  screaming  with  terror,  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  water  which  she  carried  was 
very  unceremoniously  dashed  over  the  person  of 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Jones,  as  well  as  entirely 
drenching  herself 

After  ascertaining  that  the  girl  was  more 
frightened  than  hurt,  and  that  no  serious  dam- 
age had  been  done,  he  began  to  look  about  him 
for  dinner.  No  sign?  of  any  were  apparent ;  but 
upon  raising  a  window  for  the  smoke  and  steam 
to  clear  away  a  little,  he  discovered  his  wife, 
with  flashed  cheeks,  in  front  of  the  cooking 
stove. 

'■  How  do  you  prosper,  Mrs.  Jones?"  he  asked, 
at  the  same  time  wringing  the  water  from  his 
saturated  pants,  with  a  desperate  air. 

"  How  do  I  prosper,  indeed  I  If  you  knew 
how  I've  been  tormented  all  this  morning,  you 
wouldn't  ask  the  question,"  retorted  the  lady. 

"  Then  you  haven't  enjoyed  yourself  very 
wein"  pursued  her  husband,  industriously  work- 
ing away  on  the  wet  articles. 

"  1  left  the  loom  a  few  moments  to  help  Ab- 
by, and  when  I  returned,  that  abominable  coal 
fire  had  every  sjiark  gone  out.  I've  kindled  it 
twice,  and  shan't  touch  it  again.  There's  no 
dinner,  and  you'd  better  go  out  and  get  some- 
thing at  an  eating  saloon."  And  Mrs.  Jones, 
who  really  looked  very  much  fatigued,  sank  into 
a  chair,  and  declared  she  would  give  up  trying. 

"  Isn't  the  washing  almost  done  '!"  a^ked  Mr. 
Jones,  glancing  round  the  disordered  kitchen. 

"  Abby  would  have  finished  long  ago,  if  Char- 
ley— a  chubby,  mischievous  boy  of  four  years — 
had  not  poured  a  basin  of  blueing  water  over 
a  large  basket  of  clothes  which  were  all  ready 
to  hang  out,  and  consequently  fhe  had  them  to 
rinse  over  again.  Not  content  with  this  feat,  he 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  scattered  a  hand- 
ful of  ashes  into  the  starch  that  I  had  spent  half 
an  hour  or  more  in  making.  It  was  spoiled,  of 
course,  and  more  had  to  be  made.  I  declare,  it 
requires  the  patience  of  Job  to  live  through  a 
washing  day  I  Everything  goes  wrong,  and  it 
really  seems  as  though  everybody  takes  comfort 
in  vexing  me.  Somebody  is  sure  to  call  when  I 
am  not  prepared  to    see  them,  and  as  likely  as 


any  way  a  country  cousin  pops  in  to  eat  a  little 
luncheon." 

Mr.  Jones  sighed,  but  made  no  reply. 

"I  don't  see  as  it  need  to  affect  you  any,"  pur- 
sued his  wife.  "  You  are  away,  and  I  have  all 
the  trouble  and  vexation  to  bear  alone.  It  is 
useless  to  expect  sympathy  from  a  man,  for  he 
cannot  realize  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
I  verily  believe,  imagines  housework  nothing 
but  chili's  play.  I  don't  think  it  would  require 
more  than  a  month's  work  at  the  business  to 
dispel  the  illusion." 

"Postibly  not,"  returned  the  husband,  smiling 
faintly  at  the  prophetical  remark  :  "  but  yon  are 
entirely  wrong  in  saying  that  this  state  of  things 
docs  not  affect  me,  for  it  assuredly  does,  and  in 
any  but  an  agreeable  manner.  It  is  not  so  very 
pleasant  to  enti-r  a  cold  dining-room,  in  the  win- 
ter season,  and  find  the  children  half-dressed  and 
crying  with  cold,  while  the  mother,  en  dishahille, 
is  scolding,  and  endeavoring  to  quiet  them. 
When  this  is  partially  accomplished,  with  length- 
ened faces  we  sit  down  to  a  badly  laid  table, 
with  a  cold,  unpalatable  breakfast  spread  upon 
it.  This  naturally  creates  dissatisfaction,  and 
we  all  leave  the  room,  mutually  out  of  temper. 
Dinner,  if  we  succeed  in  getting  any,  proves, 
generally  but  a  second  edition  of  breakfast,  with 
much  the  same  dessert,  occasionally  interspersed 
with  a  fall,  a  thorough  wetting,  and  the  various 
misfortunes  you  have  recounted.  I  do  not  say 
this  is  wholly  your  fault,  but  it  is  in  part.  You 
have  never  accustomed  your  domestics  to  prac- 
tise self  reliance,  or  to  depetrd  upon  their  own 
judgment,  in  the  least.  This,  however  much 
help  you  may  have,  makes  you  a  little  short  of  a 
household  drudge.  There  are  two  extremes, 
neither  of  which  is  desirable ;  but  there  is  a 
certain  medium  point,  which,  if  adhered  to, 
would  make  even  Mondays  less  dreaded.  Abby 
is  an  honest,  capable  girl,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
best  to  dismiss  her  for  this  fault,  alone  ;  but  you 
would  do  well  to  tell  her  your  wishes,  and  see 
that  she  carries  them  out,  without  the  necessity 
of  your  standing  by  her  elbow  all  the  while. 
But  upon  one  point  I  am  resolved,"  continued 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Jones,  in  a  determined  manner, 
"  and  that  is,  from  this  day  to  patronize  a  laun- 
dry, until  we  can  have  washing  done  in  the 
house  in  a  quiet,  systematic  way,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  does  not  require  us  all  to  become  un- 
companionable and  ill-tempered  for  the  day. 
The /lOHic  I  shall  thereby  gain,  and  the  additional 
comforts,  will  more  than  repay  me  for  the  extra 
expense  I  may  incur." 

Mrs.  Jones  saw  by  her  husband's  manner  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  and  did  not  attempt  to  oppose 
him  in  this  resolution,  but  slily  remarked  that 
he  would  "  soon  get  tired  of  it." 

But  it  was  not  so.  The  bills  for  washing  were 
promptly  paid  upon  presentation,  and  Mr.  Jones 
seemed  highly  satisfied  with  his  experiment. 
He  no  longer  spent  Sunday  in  dreading  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  at  length  ventured  to  take  a 
fi'iend  home  to  dine  with  him  on  Monday,  with- 
out encountering  a  frowning  face,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  disapprobation  at  his  temerity.  Din- 
ner was  well  served  at  the  usual  hour,  and  his 
wife,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  dressed 
neati)',  presided  with  her  accustomed  grace,  oc- 
casionally taking  part  in  the  animated  conversa- 
tion ;  while  Mr.  Jones  was  heard  more  than  once 
to  assert,  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  ex- 
perience again  the  misfortunes  and  vexations  of 
a  washirrg  da}-. 


[Written  for  Oleason's  Pictorial.] 
gPRIKR   IS  HERE. 

BY   C.  jrLlSON. 

Gentle  breezes  now  are  sweeping 

0  er  the  meadow  and  the  lea. 
While  the  sparkling  mountain  streamlet 

Swiftly  glides  toward.s  the  sea ; 
Bird.s  are  singing  in  the  forest 

Songs  of  freedom  and  of  cheer. 
Telling  us  that  winter  's  ended. 

And  that  gentle  spring  i.s  here. 

Flowers  are  springing  in  the  wildwood. 

And  within  the  silent  glen  } 
Far  away  from  strife  and  tumult, 

Far  from  all  the  haunts  of  men. 
Earth  is  tilled  with  varied  beauty. 

And  each  moment  grows  more  dear, 
While  we  gaze  on  naturt's  grandeur, 

Knowing  gentle  spring  is  here. 


[>Vrittcn  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MAY. 

BT   ED.   HEWCOMB. 

Welcome,  welcome,  gay  month  of  spring ! 

The  warbling  birds, 

The  grazing  herds. 
Do  to  our  liearts  sweet  pleasure  bring ; 

Pleasure  we  deem, 

Govtrns  supreme. 
While  g.ay  birUs  round  us  sweetly  sing. 

Welcome  again,  bright  month  of  May  ! 

A|j:ain  we  rove 

Through  wood  and  prove. 
And  happy  children  skip  and  play  ; 

Some  with  a  book 

Beside  the  brook. 
Do  pass  their  childhood'ti  time  away. 

Welcome  once  more,  thou  month  of  love  I 
With  notes  of  prai.se. 
Our  voices  raise 

To  God,  who  watches  from  above ; 
That  when  pale  death 
Shall  tafee  our  breath, 

Through  sunny  fields  we  then  may  rove. 


<   ^.^ — .- 


Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commen- 
dation of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all  aigu- 
ments,  than  of  judgment  in  discerning  what  is 
true,  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  wliat  might 
be  saiil,  and  not  what  should  be  said. 


THE  POETS  RESIDEIVCE. 

Let  no  poet  be  born  in  a  metropolis,  but,  if 
possible,  in  a  hamlet,  or,  at  the  highest,  in  a  vil- 
lage. The  excesses  and  fascinations  of  a  great 
city  are  to  the  excitable  weak  soul  of  a  child 
like  supping  at  a  midnight  table  a  draught  of 
burnt  waters,  or  bathing  in  fiery  wine.  Lite  ex- 
hausts itself  in  boyhood,  and.  after  enjoying  the 
greatest,  he  has  nothing  more  to  wish  but 
smaller  joys  and  village  pleasures.  But  one 
does  not  gain  so  much  wiien  he  comes  from  a 
city  to  a  village,  as,  on  the  contrary,  from  Joditz 
to  HoflT,  that  is,  from  a  village  to  a  city.  I  am 
thinking  of  that  which  is  most  important  to  the 
poet — love,  lie  must,  in  the  city,  draw  about 
the  warm  zone  of  the  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  his  parents,  the  greater  and  colder  number 
from  the  icy  circle  of  unloved  persons,  who  meet 
and  pass  him  with  the  same  inditfcrence  that  a 
ship's  company  on  the  great  ocean  meet  and 
pass  another  ship,  freighted  with  those  they  do 
not  love.  But  in  a  village,  they  love  all  the  in- 
habitants, and  not  a  nursling  is  there  buried,  but 
every  one  knows  its  name  and  illness,  and  the 
tears  it  has  cost.  *  *  When  a  poet  wanders 
IVom  such  a  village,  he  brings  to  every  one  he 
meets  a  piece  of  his  heart,  and  he  must  journey 
far  befoi'e  the  whole  heart  is  expended  upon  the 
streets  and  lanes. — Kicldtr. 


-A — ^  ■  »      > 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
LET  THY  WORDS  BE  HIND  AI^D  gOOTHIIVe. 

BT  G.   BRIGGS  LEONAKD. 

Let  thy  words  be  kind  and  soothing. 

Falling  sweetly  on  the  ear  ; 
All  of  life's  rough  highway  smoothing, 

Tones  of  love  will  ever  cheer. 

Why  are  words  unkindly  spoken? 

What  should  cause  that  tear  to  start  ? 
Why  are  vows,  so  sacred,  broken? 

Vows  that  won  a  trusting  heart. 

0,  the  wails  of  pain  and  anguish, 

On  this  beauteous  planet  heard  ; 
Or  the  hearts  of  love  that  languish 

I'or  some  gentle,  love-toned  word. 

Be  it  mine  to  ease  life's  burden, 

Be  it  mine  to  cheer  and  love ; 
And  though  gold  be  not  my  guerdon, 

niches  shall  be  mine  above. 

FOOTPRI.XTHJ  OF  THE  GREAT. 

Few  footprints  of  the  great  remain  in  the  sand 
before  the  ever-tiowing  tide.  Long  ago  it  wash- 
ed out  Homer's.  Curiosity  follows  him  in  vain  ; 
Greece  and  Asia  perplex  us  with  a  rival  Strat- 
ford upon-Avon.  The  rank  of  Aristophanes  is 
only  conjectured  fronr  his  gift  to  two  poor  play- 
ers in  Alliens.  The  age  made  no  sign  when 
Shakspeare,  its  noblest  son,  passed  away.  His 
birth,  marriage,  authorship,  and  his  retirement 
compose  his  biography.  Of  every  country  and 
season  the  complaint  is  felt  and  uttered.  I'recious 
would  be  the  journal  by  a  Florentine  de  Foe  of 
the  in-door  occupations  of  Dante.  Think  of  be- 
holding, as  in  a  gla-s,  Macchiavelli  living  along 
the  lines  of  his  political  web  ;  Galileo  watching 
the  moon  plough  her  way  across  the  clouds  ;  or 
Tasso,  with  I'olybius  in  his  hand,  marshalling 
the  knights  of  Godfrey.—  \/ViUmoU\  I'kixswts  of 
JAlerature. 


I  \n  NOT  OLD. 

I  am  not  old— though  years  have  cast 

'J'lu'ir  shadows  on  my  way  ; 
I  am  not  old — though  youth  hath  passed 

On  rapid  wings  away  : 
For  in  my  heart  a  fountain  flnw.s, 
And  riinnd  it  plca.sant  thoughts  i-epo.se; 
And  s^miiathics  and  feelings  high, 
Spring  like  the  stars  on  evening's  sky. 

I  am  not  old— time  may  have  set 

'■  His  signet  on  my  bro.v,"' 
And  some  faint  furrows  tlii-re  have  met. 

Which  care  nniy  di'i:  pei»  lunv  ; 
Yet  love,  fond  love,  a  chajilct  weaves 
Of  fresh  }onng  buds  arui  verdant  leaves  ; 
And  still"  in  fancy  1  can  twine 
Thoughts,  sweet  flowers,  that  once  were  mine. 
I'ark  Benjavmt 
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A  NATLBAL  WOIVDER. 

Col.  Alvah  Mann,  well  known  as  formerly  of 
the  firm  of  Welch  &  Mann,  circus  proprietors, 
has  on  exhihidon  one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of 
nature's  freaks  that  has  ever  been  seen,  or  of 
which  we  have  any  record  in  history.  It  is  that 
of  a  lioing  sna\e  in  the  eye  of  a  living  horse.  The 
snake  is  ahout  four  inches  in  length,  and  is  con- 
stantly in  motion,  as  if  makinf;  an  itTort  to  free 
itself  from  its  optical  imprisonment.  Gentlemen 
who  have  witnessed  it  in  New  York  pronounce 
it  the  crowning  wonder  of  fantastic  nature.  The 
horse  has  boon  purchased  by  an  Enulish  gentle- 
man, to  go  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London. 
The  snake  made  its  appearance  in  the  eye  about 
four  months  since. 


BKCOVERY  OF  SPEECH. 

A  few  days  since,  a  singular  and  pleasing  in- 
cident occurred  at  the  Philadelpliia  Mint.  A 
number  of  young  females  arc  employed  there, 
one  of  whom  had  been  deaf  and  dumb  for  ten 
years,  an  affliction  resulting  from  scarlet  fever. 
While  engaged  at  her  occupation,  judge  of  the 
surprise  of  her  companions,  to  hear  her  exclaim, 
"D,  I  believe  I  can  speak  !"  So  great  was  the 
astonishment  that  one  of  the  females  swooned, 
and  the  most  of  them  were  strangely  affected. 
Since  then,  the  female  has  entirely  recovered 
her  speech. 

SCARLET   FEVER. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says  :  "  We  published,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  a  simple  remedy  for  scarlet  fe- 
ver— being  no  other  than  rubbing  the  i)atient 
thoroughly  with  fat  bacon.  We  have  since,  at 
various  timQs,  received  assurance  from  ditfcrent 
parties — whom  the  notice  led  to  make  the  trial 
of  it — of  the  entire  success  of  the  experiment. 
Others  are  just  now  sending  us  testimonials  of 
the  astonishing  and  speedy  cures  recently 
wrought  by  it.  We  mention  the  matter  that 
others  may  '  go  and  do  likewise.' " 


(iREAT   PLUNDER. 

But  little  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  it  is  officially  stated,  is  the  amount  of 
which  the  Suffolk  Bank,  of  Boston,  has  teen 
defrauded  by  two  dishonest  clerks.  The  precise 
sum  stolen,  as  shown  by  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  books  of  the  bank,  is  ascertained  to  be 
$214,515  25 — and  this  enormous  sum  has  been 
all  abstracted  within  a  year,  and  all,  or  nearly  all 
of  it,  sunk  in  stock  operations  by  the  guilty 
parties. 


<  ^  ■  *  * 


Ambition. — The  road  on  which  ambition 
travels  has  this  advantage  :  the  higher  it  ascends 
the  more  difficult  it  becomes,  till  at  last  it  termi- 
nates on  some  elevation  too  narrow  for  friend- 
ship, too  steep  for  safety,  too  sharp  for  repose, 
and  where  the  occupant,  above  the  sympathy  of 
man,  and  below  the  friendship  of  angels,  resem- 
bles, in  the  solitude,  if  not  the  depth  of  his  suf- 
ferings, a  Prometheus  chained  to  the  Caucasian 
rock. 

<     ^a^     » 

Vanity. — The  way  in  which  vanity  displays 
itself  in  little  things,  is  often  amusing.  Every- 
body has  heard  of  the  warm  farmer,  who  com- 
plained of  the  heat  of  wearing  silver  buttons, 
when  he  found  those  he  sported  unnoticed.  In 
like  manner.  Dr.  Johnson  related  an  anecdote  of 
a  man  who  was  so  fond  of  displaying  on  his 
sideboard  all  the  plate  he  possessed,  that  he 
actually  added  his  spurs  to  the  shining  heap. 


Chinese  Ddns. — Queer  people,  the  Chinese. 
Creditors,  in  the  celestial  empire,  have,  it  is  said, 
a  singular  method  of  prosecuting  debtors. 
When  weary  of  dunning,  in  the  ordinary  method, 
they  carry  away  the  door  of  the  delinquent's 
house.  This  lets  in  evil  genii,  and  is  considered 
a  great  misfortune.  To  prevent  it,  debtors  often 
burn  their  houses,  doors  and  all. 


SiNGUT..\R  Parisian  Ffstivai,. — The  annual 
Gingerbread  Fair  commenced  at  the  Barrier  du 
Trone,  Paris,  on  Easter  Sunday.  It  has  been 
visited  by  over  150,000  persons;  there  are  some 
four  hundred  booths  ladened  with  gingerbread, 
the  piles  of  which  would  reach  round  the  city  if 
laid  in  single  file. 


Improvements  on  the  Neck. — Several 
large  and  elegant  houses  are  shortly  to  be  erect- 
ed on  the  Keck,  round  Union  Square. 


Ad:ektisement    extraordinary. — Want- 
ed, by  a  housewife,  a  recipe  for  cooking  raw  silk. 


tllanstbe  (Satljerings. 

They  are  eating  green  corn  at  New  Orleans. 

The  Minnie  riHo  is  said  to  be  ctleclive  at  a  dis- 
tance of  Goo  yards. 

Passengers  can  now  be  conveyed  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  in  fifteen  hours. 

The  organ  was  invented  about  951,  the  first 
being  erected  in  Winchester  cathedral. 

Thomas  Boyd,  of  Chester  county,  Pa,  reputed 
to  be  worth  810,000,  committed  suicide  lately. 

Inimigrants  to  the  number  of  14,627  arrived 
in  New  York  from  the  2d  to  the  9  th  inst. 

Madame  Laborde  is  soon  to  sing  in  opera  at 
Moscow. 

The  Uxbridge  Cotton  Mills  Company  have 
raised  the  price  of  weaving  12  per  cent. 

A  few  cases  of  cholera  have  occurred  at  one 
or  two  points  in  Illinois. 

The  New  Orleans  Picavune  states  that  a  cre- 
vasse has  occurred  on  the  Mi.ssi^sippi,  below 
Providence,  wliicli  is  one  hundred  yards  wide. 

The  journcymeQ  bricklayers  of  Memphi", 
Tcnn.,  are  on  a  strike — refusing  to  work  while 
negroes  are  employed  witli  them. 

At  San  Antonia,  Texas,  about  the  1st  of 
April,  the  editor  of  the  Texan  picked  a  few  ripe 
blackberries. 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  fine  teeth,  always  clean 
them  thoroughly  after  you  have  eaten  your  last 
meal  at  night. 

A  collar  for  horses  has  been  invented,  made  of 
India  rubber.  Politicians,  whose  collars  are  irk- 
some, mi^ht  take  a  hint  from  tliis. 

The  sale  of  liquor  was  discontinued  at  all  the 
stations  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Kail- 
road,  on  the  1st  inst. 

At  New  York,  .Joseph  Sleeth,  a  blacksmith, 
boat  his  wife  Matilda  so  badly,  recently,  that  she 
died  the  next  day.     Rum  was  the  instigator. 

A  new  kind  of  tobacco  is  cultivated  in  some 
places  in  Maryland.  It  is  named  Persian  tobac- 
co, is  of  a  l)eautiful  color,  and  commands  a  high 
price. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  light- 
houses on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  In 
1789,  there  were  but  eight,  and  in  1820,  only 
fifty-five. 

David  Hume  used  to  say,  a  little  miss  going 
to  dance  at  a  ball  in  a  fine  new  dress,  was  as 
happy  as  a  great  orator  after  having  made  an 
eloquent  and  applauded  speech. 

It  is  stated  that  $20,000  have  been  subscribed 
towards  rebuilding  the  National  Theatre.  The 
owner  gives  nothing  but  the  privilege  to  build 
on  the  land  at  a  remunerative  ground  rent. 

The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  has  amended 
the  colored  laws  by  abolishing  the  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment and  permitting  free  persons  of  color 
to  come  on  shore  with  passports  from  tlie  mayor. 

The  citizens  of  the  new  territory  of  Minnesota 
have  voted  to  sustain  the  Maine  law  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  191  votes,  and  only  1515  votes 
were  east  upon  the  question. 

Miss  Dobbs  says,  the  first  time  a  coat  sleeve 
encircled  her  waist,  she  felt  as  if  she  was  in  a 
pavilion  built  of  rainbows,  the  window  sills  of 
which  were  composed  of  ^Eolian  harps. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  reason  why  Indian 
servants  are  called  Coolies,  is  probably  because 
their  principal  duty  is  to  fan  their  masters  in  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

The  Boston  Committee  on  the  celebration  of 
the  4th  July  have  contracted  with  Messrs.  San- 
derson &.  Lanergan,  of  East  Cambridge,  to  fur- 
nish the  fireworks  upon  that  occasion. 

The  contract  for  building  the  new  hospital  at 
Taunton  has  been  given  to  a  company  of  Lowell 
mechanics.  Tlie  exterior  of  the  building  is  to 
be  completed  before  winter. 

There  are  in  the  arsenals  and  armories  of  the 
United  States  about  500,000  muskets,  31,000 
rifles,  and  24  000  pistols,  the  value  of  which  is 
estimated  at  $4,000,000. 

The  United  States  has  in  store  at  the  arsenal, 
near  St.  Louis,  .'i4.3,442  pounds  of  gunpowder — a 
larger  quantity  than  is  to  be  found  at  any  other 
point  in  the  United  States. 

Young  Haynes,  who  robbed  the  post  office  in 
Virginia,  of  which  his  father  was  postmaster,  of 
a  large  amount  of  money,  was  tried  and  con- 
victed at  Stanton,  on  the  8th  inst. 

The  National  Intelligencer  announces  that 
the  corporations  of  Georgetown,  Alexandria  and 
Washington  have,  with  the  banks,  raised  $80,000 
for  the  repair  of  the  Chesapeake  canal,  and  that 
the  work  is  progressing. 

Feargus  O'Connor,  the  British  Chartist  leader, 
has  exhibited  such  pranks,  since  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  as  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  for 
some  time  entertained,  that  he  is  not  wholly 
sane. 

A  Washington  paper  says  :  "  An  industrious 
friend  lately  returned  from  a  two  years'  residence 
in  California,  has  made  twenty  thousand  dollars 
— in  experience,  and  brought  home  with  him 
sixty-two  cents !" 

Mr.  Samuel  Hammond,  a  teamster  in  the  em- 
ploy of  J.  Dunnell  &  Son,  residing  in  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  hung  himself  in  a  barn  in  Seckonk,  lately, 
and  was  not  discovered  until  life  was  quite 
txtinct. 

John  Ziska  was  a  distinguished  leader  of  the 

persecuted  sect  of  the  Hussites.  It  is  recorded 
of  him  that  in  dying,  he  ordered  his  skin  to  be 
made  the  covering  of  a  drum.  The  Bohemians 
hold  his  memory  in  superstitious  reverence. 


iToreign  UlisccUang. 

The  wife  of  Thackeray,  the  liveliest  of  mod- 
ern writers,  is  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Cork  hats  are  extensively  advertised  in  Lon- 
don papers — weight,  four  ounces. 

Tlie  French  government  has  granted  50,000 
francs  for  a  monument  to  Marshal  Ncy. 

The  following  notice  was  affixed  to  a  newly 
erected  shop  in  Leeds.  England  :  "  This  Ouse  2 
Lett.     Hin()uir  Necks  Doar." 

"  Tiberius  Gracchus "  is  the  title  of  a  new 
opera,  lately  brought  out  at  the  Ducal  theatre  of 
Iheimer.     The  composer  is  M.  Unger. 

A  man  was  lately  detected  in  an  attempt  to 
set  fire  to  the  B(jis  (woods)  de  Boulogne,  at 
Paris.  He  should  have  been  tossed  into  the 
contiguous  river,  and  declared  in  Seine. 

The  queen  of  Spain  has  received  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
congratulating  her  majesty  on  her  late  escape 
from  assassination. 

No  street  in  Constantinople  has  a  name,  nor 
is  there  a  lamp  in  it,  yet  there  are  five  hundrei 
thousand  inhabitants  !  There  is  not  a  post-office 
nor  a  mail  route  in  all  Turkey,  nor  a  church 
bell! 

A  pecuniary  qualification  is  required  in  the 
officers  of  the  English  militia.  A  colonel  must 
be  heir  to  .£1300,  or  have  X600  per  annum  ;  a 
captain,  .£200  a  year,  or  heir  to  i:400  ;  a  lieuten- 
ant, .£100  a  year,  or  heir  to  X200. 

At  the  plundering  of  the  Palais  Royal  and 
the  chateau  ofNeuilly,  in  February,  1848,  so 
much  porcelain  was  destroyed  tliat  the  Sevres 
Porcelain  Manufactory  paid  10,844  francs  for 
the  gold  remaining  on  the  fragments. 

Bombay  advices  had  reached  liiverpool.  Ne- 
gotiations with  the  Burmese  having  failed,  and 
their  insults  being  continued,  a  force  of  6000 
men  in  equal  proportions  from  Calcutta  and 
Madras  was  sent  out  for  Burmah  about  the  12ih 
of  March. 

Of  ballet  dancing,  a  London  paper  remarks  : 
"  For  the  present,  the  taste  for  this  entertainment 
seems  to  be  dormant,  if  not  dead,  in  England, 
and,  indeed,  all  over  Europe.  The  grace  of  the 
art  disappeared  with  Taglioni — the  intelligence 
and  wit  with  Fanny  Elssler." 

The  London  Times  says  that  the  lighting  and 
ventilating  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  is 
yet  an  unsolved  problem.  Members  cannot  stay 
in  it  more  than  three  hours,  strangers  sneeze  all 
the  time  they  intended  to  devote  to  amusement, 
while  all  the  reporters,  notwithstanding  every 
precaution,  have  caught  severe  colds,  and  been 
nearly  killed. 


Joker's   ©lio. 


Ba\\b3  of  ©olb. 


Envy  is  a  mean  man's  homage. 

The  chamber  of  sickness  is  the  chapel  of 

devotion. 

Charity  is  the  affection  of  good,  and  faith 

the  affection  of  truth. 

He  who  serves  well  need  not  be  afraid  to 

ask  his  wages. 

In  our  ordinary  actions  there  is  not  one  of 

a  thousand  that  concerns  ourselves  — Montaiijne. 

True  happiness  consists  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  firm  and  equal  mind. 

Love  is  the  fever  of  the  soul ;  passion  is 

the  delirium  of  that  fever. 

Every  art  is  best  taught  by  example  ;  good 

deeds  are  productive  of  good  friends. 

Never   ridicule   sacred   things,   or    what 

others  may  esteem  as  such,  however  absurd  they 
may  appear  to  be. 

Never  resent  a  supposed  injury  till  you 

know  the  views  and  motives  of  the  author  of  it, 
and  on  no  occasion  relate  it. 

Always  take  the  part  of  an  absent  person, 

who  is  censured  in  company,  so  far  as  truth  and 
propriety  will  allow. 

If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  distance,  the 

comfort  is,  he  keeps  his  own  at  the  same  time. — 

There  are  truths  which  some  men  despise, 

because  they  have  not  examined  them,  and 
which  they  will  not  examine  because  they  despise. 

It  is  a  most  mortifying  reflection  for  any 

man,  to  consider  what  he  has  done  compared 
with  what  he  might  have  done. 

Self  love  is  at  once  the  most  delicate  and 

the  most  tenacious  of  our  sentiments  ;  a  mere 
nothing  will  wound  it,  but  nothing  on  earth  will 
kill  it. 

Many  have  been  ruined  by  their  fortunes  ; 

many  have  escaped  ruin  by  the  want  of  fortune. 
To  obtain  it,  the  great  have  become  little,  and 
the  little,  great. — Zimmerman. 

The  forms  and  ceremonies  of  politeness 

may  be  dispensed  with  in  a  measure,  in  the  re- 
laxations and  intimacies  of  one's  own  fireside, 
but  kind  attentions  never. 

Extravagant  people  are  always  penurious. 

Show  us  a  woman  who  pays  a  hundred  dollars 
for  a  shawl,  and  we  will  show  you  a  woman  who 
will  run  all  over  town  to  get  her  husband's  shirts 
made  "  sixpence  cheaper." 

The  frank  avowals,  the  stately  candor«, 

the  noble  self  forgetting  which  we  meet  with  in 
hooks,  are  very  seldom  met  with  anywhere  else. 
When  they  are,  let  us  euard  them  jealously,  for 
they  are  the  jewels  of  life. 


"  O,  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me,"  as  the 
feller  sed  ven  he  was  trying  to  steal  the  goat. 

Which  causes  a  girl  the  most  pleasure,  to  hear 
herself  praised,  or  to  hear  another  gal  run  down. 

Noah  knew  but  little  about  rain.  If  he  had 
been  here  for  eight  or  nine  months  past,  then  ho 
could  talk  on  the  subject. 

"  Those  dear  ryes  of  thine,"  as  the  old  gentle- 
man saiil  when  he  bought  his  wife  a  pair  of  fifty 
cent  spectacles. 

Prof  Hannibal,  in  his  last  lecture  in  the  N.  Y. 
Picayune,  alluded  to  a  piece  of  poetry  as  "  de  nee 
flux  ulster  of  songs." 

The  four  great  evils  of  life  are  said  to  be — 
standing  collars,  stove-pipe  hats,  tight  boots  and 
tobacco. 

A  person  being  asked  the  other  day,  whether 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  Maine  liquor  law,  replied, 
"  Partly ;  I  go  for  the  liquor,  bating  the  law." 

Why  is  an  omnibus  driver  swearing  at  his 
horses  like  a  good  Christian  ?  Because  he  is 
aboi'e  making  unpleasant  remarks. 

Political  weathercocks  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  New  England  Poultry  Association, 
there  being  nothing  in  its  constitution  to  /(cnder 
them. 

A  newly -married  couple  riding  in  a  carriage 
were  overturned,  whereupon  a  slander  by  said  it 
was  a  shocking  sight.  "  Yes,"  said  a  gentleman, 
"  to  see  those  just  wedded,  '  fall  out '  so  soon." 

"  Jim,  don't  it  rain  hard  !"  remarked  "  one  of 
the  boys "  to  another  during  the  late  pluvial 
weather.  "  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  1  think  it  rains 
as  easy  as  falling  ofi'  a  log." 

Water  is  nourishing.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  put  it  in  a  pot  over  the  fire,  drop  in  a  beef 
bone,  rice,  a  few  potatoes,  and  a  little  salt. 
Among  hungry  peo])le  this  is  called  water  cure. 

A  young  and  rather  fast  gentleman  once  mar- 
ried a  lady  old  enough  to  be  his  grandmother, 
because  he  owed  her  a  debt  of  fifiy  dollars  for 
board.  He  found  it  an  awful  dear  bargain  in 
the  end. 

The  man  who  refused  to  take  a  one  dollar 
bill  because  it  might  be  altered  from  a  ten,  pre- 
fers stage  travelling  to  railroads.  The  former, 
he  says,  rides  him  eight  hours  for  a  dollar,  while 
the  latter  only  rides  him  one. 


VOLUME     FiK.^ 

THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

Volume  first  of  the  Pictorial  Drawinc-Uoom  CompanioH 
is  now  tlej^antly  bound  in  cloth,  with  j^rilt  edges  and  back, 
and  illumined  sides,  foriiiing  a  superb  parlor  ornament  in 
the  shape  of  a  book  of 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty  Pages, 

AND    OVER 

ONE    THOUSAND     ENGRAVINGS 

of  Men,  Manners,  and  current  f^Tentn  all  over  the  world  ; 
of  Scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  Globe  ;  of  famous  Cities,  and 
beautiful  Villafres  ;  of  I'agcanta  at  honiu  and  abroad  ;  of 
fine  Maritime  Views  :  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  interesting  puijjects.  \\'*h  sn 

ILLUMINED  TrTLE-P\.,        '  ^T>  INDEX. 

Besides,  it  embraces  in  its  pnges  a  vast  amount  of  origi- 
nal Tales,  Sketches,  Poems  and  Novelettes,  from  the  best 
of  American  authors,  with  a  current  News  llecord  of  the 
times  ;  altogether  formiug  an  exceedingly  novel  and  ele- 
gant volume. 

For  sale  at  the  publication  Office,  by  our  wholesale  Agents, 
and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots  throughout  the  Union,  for 
Three  Dollars  per  volume. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  TXION, 

AX  EI.EJiAN'T,  MO:iAL  AND  UUflXED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and 
poe  ic  perns,  and  origir-al  prize  tales,  written  expressly  fhl 
thi;  p:iper,  and  at  a  very  prcat  cost.  In  politirs.  and  on 
all  .,cct:iiir.n  questions.it  is  strictly  neutral.  NolhinKO) 
an  immoral  nature  will  ever  be  admitted  into  its  columns; 
therefore  making  it  cmpliatically, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MIMION, 

AND  AUELCOMH  YISITOU  TO  THE  HOME  ClUCLE. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Flag       "~w  th* 

hatting  ii-rrUy  paprr  in  the  Unitrd  States^  and  0.3  . ary 

conter.ts  arc  allo-.vid,  by  the  best  judt'es,  to  be  unsurp;i£ied. 

It  contains  th(^  foi.-ifxn  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  enable  us  to  (rive  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  intelli^'cnce.  No  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  ehcet,  which  is  of 

THE    MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amu.'^ement  of  the  general  reader. 
An  unrivalled  corpsof  <i.r.tributors  arc  regularly  engitged, 
and  every  dopartuient  is  under  the  most  linished  aud  per- 
fect system  that  experii'ncc  can  su^'ijest.  or  money  pro- 
duce. Lacking  i-.eithcr  the  means  n<ir  the  will,  we  can  lay 
before  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union. 

TERIIS    TO  .STJBSCKIBEES. 
1  suhscribcr,  one  year,      .         .         .        ,         .        S2  00 

3  subscribers,      '"  '■-•  i    •  -*>p  -»>.u  '•        •      5  ^'0 

4  '■  '■  f.  ^A^  .^  '".  •  '.-  6  OC 
8           *•               "  •..*...    11  00 

16  "  "  20  00 

•-> 

One  copy  of  tho  Flag  op  our  Uxiox,and  one  copy  of  the 
Pictorial  Drawixc-Uoom  Compamon,  one  year,  for  »i  3  00. 

Invariably  in  advance. 

Subscribers  or  postmasters  are  requested  toactasagen. 
and  form  clubs,  ou  the  above  terms. 

%*  All  ordtrs  should  be  addressed^  POST  paid,  to  the 
PcBLisnKR  uF  tul:  Fug  of  ocii  Union. 

%*  The  Fla  0  can  he  obtained  at  any  of  the  newspaper 
depots  ill  the  Unittd  StalcSj  and  of  7i€U'Spaper  carrterSy  at 
FOOU  CENTS  per  single  copij. 

F.    GLEASON, 

PUBUSOEK  AM>  PROPRIETOR,   BoSTON,  MABS 
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F.  GLEASON,] 


CORNER  OP   BROMFIBLD 
AND  TREMONT  STREETS. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  5,  1852. 


S2  00 
10  Ol8.  8IN0LH  copy. 


}N0.  23.-VOL.  2. 


MOIUJMERIT  AT  COKCORD. 

The  scenes  and  events  of  our  revolutionary 
struggle  have  too  long  been  matters  of  history 
to  be  unfamiUar  to  our  readers.  Still,  it  may  be 
necessary,  in  introducing  the  monument  repre- 
sented below,  to  make  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
causes  of  its  erection.  The  battle  of  Lexington 
was  the  opening  scene,  where  the  first  blood  was 
shed,  of  that  signal  drama  that  resulted  in  the 
independence  of  the  colonies,  and  their  recogni- 
tion as  the  sovereign  and  free  United  States  of 
America.  In  the  spring  of  1775,  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  ammunition  and  stores  had  been  deposited 
at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  by 
order  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  General 
Gage  determined  to  seize  or  destroy.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  19th  of  April,  with  that  view,  lie 
sent  a  detachment  of  800  men,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Colonel   Smith   and   Major  Pitcaim. 


When  the  British  troops  arrived  at  Lexington, 
within  five  miles  of  Concord,  the  militia  of  the 
place  were  drawn  up.  The  advanced  body  of 
the  regulars  approached  within  musket  shot, 
when  Major  Pitcairn,  riding  forward,  exclaimed  : 
"  Disperse,  you  rebels  ! — throw  down  your  arms 
and  disperse !"  Not  being  obeyed,  he  discharged 
his  pistol,  and  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  They 
fired  and  killed  eight  men.  The  militia  dis- 
persed, but  the  firing  continued.  The  detach- 
ment then  proceeded  to  Concord,  and  destroyed 
or  took  possession  of  a  part  of  the  stores.  They 
then  began  their  retreat.  The  colonists  pressed 
upon  them  on  all  sides.  They  went  to  Lexing- 
ton, where  they  met  Lord  Percy,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  900  men.  They,  however,  continu- 
ed their  retreat ;  but  from  eveiy  place  of  con- 
cealment— a  stone  fence,  a  cluster  of  bushes,  or 
a  bam,  the  concealed  provincials  poured  upon 


them  a  destructive  fire.  At  sunset,  the  regulars, 
almost  overcome  with  fatigue,  passed  Charles- 
town  Keck,  and  found  on  Bunker's  Hill  a  rest- 
ing place  for  the  night ;  and  the  next  morning, 
under  the  protection  of  a  man-of-war,  they  en- 
tered Boston.  Blood  had  now  flowed,  and  no 
language  can  portray  the  feelings  which  the 
event  excited.  Couriers  were  dispatched  in 
every  direction,  who  gave,  as  they  rode  at  full 
speed,  their  news,  to  be  taken  up  and  carried  in 
like  manner  to  other  places ;  and  thus,  in  an  in- 
creasing circle,  it  spread  like  electric  fluid 
throughout  the  land.  The  messenger,  if  he  ar- 
rived on  Sunday,  at  once  entered  the  church, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  breathless  assembly — war 
has  begun!  Everywhere  the  cry  was  repeated, 
"  war  has  begun!"  and  the  universal  response 
was,  "  to  arms,  then, — liberty  or  death !"  The 
monument  was  erected  to  commemorate  this 


event,  and  the  following  inscription  is  engraven 
upon  it : 

HEKE, 

ON    THE    19   OF    AI'BXI-,   1775, 

WAS    MABE 

TIIK    FIRST   rOKClULE    RESISTANCE 

TO  British  aggression. 

On  the  opposite  Bane 

STOOD  THE  American   Militi*; 

IIkri;,  stood  the  Invading  Armt, 

and  on  this  spot, 

tub  first  op  the  enemy  fell 

IN  UK  War  of  that  Revoldtion, 

WHICH   GAVE 

INDEPENDENCR 
TO  THESE  United  Statks. 

Iv  gratitude  to  god. 

AND    IN    THE    LoVE   OF   ElEKDOM, 

THIS  MONUMENT  WAS  ERECTED, 

A.  D..  18.36. 


VIEW   OP   TBS,  MSOHTJMKNT,  AX   <JO,'!l<^»D,   M»9 
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A  GRAPHIC  STORY  OF  THE  WxVNDERlNG  CALLEES. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1852,  by  F.  Gleason,  in  the  Clerk's  OfBce  of 

the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

[written   EXPRESSLT    for   GLEASOn'S   PICTOBIAL.] 

THE 


^  u  m     .M.  .m<;',  jt^;  ^&a 
THE  GIPSIES  OF  FOREST  HILL. 

Of  OLB  iiSLilB, 
"bFdrJTThJjo^^ 

[continued.] 


CHAPTER  X.— [continued.] 
"Love  mo.r  exclaimed  Cora,  while  a  crim- 
«on  blush  suffused  her  face.  "Love  me— the 
daughter  of  old  Hepsey  Heme— the  unhappy 
offspring  of  one  whose  wickedness  shocks  me — 
whose  cruelty  drives  me  mad  ?" 

"  Still  the  wild  beatings  of  that  heart ;  soothe 
down  the  agitation  of  your  spirit ;  tranquillize 
your  thoughts.  1  have  reflected  long  upon  this 
subject.  I  have  considered  all  the  objections 
^■.lal  can  be  urged  against  my  choice.  I  love 
you  for  yourself;  and  thus  would  woman  be 
loved.  I  care  nothing  for  the  circumstances 
which  fortune  has  placed  about  you;  you  will 
rise  above  them.  Frederick  of  Glenbum  offers 
you  his  love,  freely,  respectfully,  humlly,  if  you 
will." 

Cora  turned  upon  Glenburn  a  sweet  and  beam- 
ing smile.  A  gentle  radiance  gleamed  from  her 
eyes,  revealing  a  happiness  which  lent  inexpressi- 
ble beauty  to  her  face.  The  next  moment  she 
was  unconscious,  and  supported  tenderly  by  the 
kind  hand  of  Frederick  of  Glenburn. 


I 


CHAPTER  XL 

THERE    13   DANGER   NEAR — POOR   JACK. 

The  shadows  of  night  were  creeping  quietly 
into  the  dingle  where  Raymond  stood.  At  a 
little  distance  from  him  his  fine  horse  was  feed- 
ing upon  the  verdant  grass.  The  highwayman 
looked  at  the  animal  a  long  time,  as  if  recalling 
all  the  dangers  which  he  had  carried  him  safely 
through. 

"  A  fitting  spot  for  one  like  me,"  said  he,  mus- 
ingly, casting  his  eyes  about  the  dingle.  "It  is 
unknown,  and  consequently  undisturbed.  Hero 
I  can  rest  in  safety.  The  law  cannot  reach  me. 
And  what  is  the  lawi  a  bubble,  a  chimera — a 
thing  to  protect  the  rich  and  oppress  the  poor." 
Raymond  paused.  "  Some  one  comes  this  way," 
he  added,  quickly,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
pocket.  "  Ha !  'tis  old  Hepsey.  What  now,  I 
wonder !" 

"Don't  fear;  it  is  me,"  she  said,  laying  much 
stress  on  the  word  "  fear." 

Raymond  smiled  proudly,  but  made  no  reply. 

" How  curiously  the  stars  twinkle  tonight," 
added  the  hag. 

"  They  shine  very  placidly,"  remarked  Ray- 
mond. 

"And  look  !  the  mysterious  moon  is  creeping 
up  in  the  sky.  How  solemn  its  great  round  face 
looks.  The  moon  is  a  strange  thing ;  it  knows 
what  we  are  doing;  it  knows  a  great  deal;  it 
makes  the  water  rise  and  fall  in  the  sea,  and  con- 
trols innumerable  people." 

"  I  believe  it  not,"  said  the  highwayman. 
"  That's  because  you  are  not  wise ;  but  you 
will  learn  better  anon.     It  was  on  such  a  night 
as  this  that  Margaret  left  us.     Tlie  skies  looked 
just  as  gentle  as  they  do  now  ;  the  facs  of  the 
moon  was  just  as  silvery  and  solemn  ;  and  the 
stars  were  twinkling  as  softly  and  quietly." 
"  Your  memory  is  good,"  observed  Raymond. 
"  How  could  I  forget  it  7     Do  I  not  think  of  it 
all  the  lime,  and   do   I   not  live  to  avenge  her 
wrong,  and  for  nothing  else  ?"  said  the  sorceress. 
"  Think   less  of  vengeance,''    rejoined   Ray- 
mond.    "  So   much  bitterness   of  spirit  is  not 
good." 

"Never!"  exclaimed  Hepsey.  "I  would  die 
sooner  than  cease  to  think  of  revenge." 

"  But  this  poor  Cora — why  should  you  make 
her  the  victim  of  your  overgrown  passion  for 
vengeance.     (Jease  to  pursue  lier;  let  the  friend- 


less child  rest  a  little  in  peace,"   remonstrated 
Raymond. 

"  You  provoke  me  with  your  faint-heartcdness ; 
you  put  me  into  a  fury  with  your  nicroy.  I  tell 
you,  no  pity — not  one  grain  of  pity.  What  is  to 
be  will  be,  and  fate  will  have  it  so." 

"  Can  you  get  no  tidings  of  Isadore  V  asked 
the  highwayman,  with  more  interest  than  he  had 
yet  displayed. 

"  No  news  ;  not  a  syllable,"  replied  Hepsey, 
shaking  her  head,  mournfully.  "But  I  think  I 
know  the  author  of  all  this  trouble;  know  him, 
and  am  tracking  liim — tracking  him.  Ha!  ha  !" 
"  You  prepared  him  a  drug,"  said  Raymond, 
thoughtfully. 

"  I  did  ;  what  of  it  ?" 

"  It  was  probably  for  I-adore,"  rejoined  the 
other,  in  a  voice  somewhat  agitated.  "Your 
infernal  arts  react  upon  your  own  guilty  head," 
he  added,  with  much  emphasis. 

The  long  stick  which  Hepsey  carried  dropped 
from  her  hands.  Her  eyes  glared  with  horror 
and  fury,  and  she  shook  in  every  limb. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Raymond,  sternly.  "  Your 
horrible  skill  brings  ruin  upon  the  innocent,  and 
heaps  burning  coals  upon  your  o  vn  seared  and 
blackened  heart." 

"  I  will  straightway  consult  the  spirits  of  the 
air,  of  fire,  and  of  water,"  muttered  Hepsey,  in  a 
husky  voice.  "  If  Hardwick  has  done  this  deed, 
I  will  add  another  name  to  the  list  of  those  I 
hate." 

"Do  you  often  hear  of  me  in  your  wander- 
ings ?"  asked  Raymond. 

"  At  every  hamlet.  The  whole  country  is 
talking  of  your  bold  deeds.  Papers  describing 
you  and  your  horse  are  handed  from  one  to 
another." 

"  I  must  change  my  appearance,"  added  the 
highwayman. 

"  The  troopers  are  after  you,  too,"  said  Hepsey. 
"  I   know   it,"   he  replied,  with   a  significant 
smile.     "  But  they  must  learn  to  leap  hedges  and 
ditches  before  they  can  take  me." 

' I  have  work  to  do  now,"  said  the  hag.  "I 
must  kindle  my  fire  yonder,  and  it  must  blaze 
till  after  midnight." 

"At  your  horrible  trade  again,"  remarked 
Raymond,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Yes,  the  cauldron  must  boil  and  bubble,  the 
blue  flames  must  kiss  the  air,  and  potent  words 
must  be  said.  Go  into  the  cave  and  repose  while 
I  unlock  the  iron-bound  book  that  holds  the  se- 
crets of  the  future.  I  will  bring  up  airy  forms 
tonight,  and  compel  them  to  speak.  Do  not  fear 
if  the  wind  blows,  and  old  oaks  are  torn  up  by 
the  roots;  or  if  you  hear  strange  sounds  in  the 
air,  like  hollow  voices,  or  horrible  laughter." 

Raymond  entered  the  cave  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dingle,  and  left  Hepsey  without. 

"  She's  a  fearful  woman,"  he  muttered.  "  Ven- 
omous as  a  serpent,  and  mad  as  the  maddest. 
She's  always  been  thus  since  Margaret  disap- 
peared. And  the  strange  interest  she  feels  in 
Isadore  of  Dunalstein  makes  her  worse.  She 
has  some  startling  secret  which  I  do  not  fathom, 
and  which  wears  upon  her  and  worries  her." 

Raymond  stretched  himself  upon  some  straw, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  sleeping  profoundly. 
In  about  an  hour  he  was  awakened  by  Hepsey, 
who  appeared  unusually  excited. 

"  There  is  danger  near;  but  whether  it  men- 
aces you  or  me.  I  cannot  tell,"  she  said,  hurriedly, 
and  then  left  him. 

The  highwayman  made  no  reply,  and  was  soon 
asleep  again.  Another  hour  elapsed,  and  the 
sorceress  awakened  him  the  second  time. 


"The  danger  is  for  youT  she  said,  wildly. 
"  It  is  near;  up,  and  be  ready  to  meet  it  like  a 
man  " 

"  Go  and  get  some  rest,  Hepsey,"  answered 
Raymond.  "  Your  brain  is  unusually  troubled 
to  night." 

"  Up,  idiot !  I  tell  you  there  is  danger.  I  see, 
feel,  and  know  it ;  it  has  been  whispered  in  my 
ear.  Bodjless  creatures  have  been  with  me,  that 
made  significant  signs,  and  pointed  with  their 
airy  fingers.  Now  they  are  laughing  at  your 
stupidity.     Up,  I  say  !" 

"  'Tis  fancy,  Hepsey ;  nothing  but — " 
"  Hist !  hush  !" 
"Did  you  hear  aught ■?" 
"  Hark,  I  say  !" 

Old  Hepsey  shut  her  eyes,  bent  her  head,  and 
listened  with  breathless  intensity. 

"  Fool ! '  she  suddenly  exclaimed  "  Why  do 
you  lie  here,  to  be  taken  and  strangled  ?  The 
danger  is  very  near"  As  she  spoke  she  seized 
Raymond  by  the  shoulders,  and  with  masculine 
strength  raised  him  to  his  feet  and  pushed  him 
into  the  open  air. 

"I  have  saddled  your  horse.     See  him!  he 
stands   with   ears   erect   and  the  bridle  flowing 
upon   his   neck.      Mount,   and   away   for  life  ! 
Where's  your  pistols  V 
"  Here  they  are." 

"  Hark  once  more  !     I  hear  steps  yonder." 
"  It  cannot  be.     This  retreat  is  unknown." 
"  Obstinate   man !     I   abandon   you   to  your 
fate  !" 

"  By  all  that's  good  !  you  are  right !  I  do 
hear  steps,  and  they  come  this  way.  I  thank 
you,  Hepsey,  for  this  warning.  See  to  your  own 
safety,  and  do  not  fear  for  me  " 

"  I  am  safe  in  all  places.  I  care  not  for  the 
face  of  clay;  for  I  have  looked  upon  those  who 
are  fleshless  and  more  terrible.  What  is  to  be 
will  be." 

"  Even  so,"  said  Raymond,  and  vaulted  into 
the  saddle. 

"  Now  I  am  safe,"  he  added,  striking  the 
smooth,  arching  neck  of  his  steed. 

"  No,  not  quite  safe,"  said  Hepsey.  "  Take 
this  and  wear  it  in  your  bosom  ;  it  U  the  load- 
stone which  has  power  to  save  you  from  the  evil 
chance." 

The  hag  handed  him  a  loadstone  attached  to  a 
chain.  He  threw  the  links  over  his  head  and 
about  his  neck,  and  thrust  the  stone  into  his 
bosom.  The  act  was  scarcely  completed  when 
the  report  of  a  pistol  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
dingle.  Raymond  reeled  in  the  saddle  and  came 
near  losing  his  seat. 

"Are  you  hitf  cried  Hepsey. 
"  I  am  struck,  but  not  wounded ;  the  loadstone 
has  saved  me,''  he  replied,  and  the  next  moment 
was  thundering  away  like  the  wind,  marking  the 
track  of  his  flight  only  by  streams  of  fire  drawn 
from  the  flinty  rocks  by  the  iron-bound  hoofs  of 
his  mighty  steed.  One,  two,  three,  four  shots 
were  sent  after  him,  and  the  dingle,  so  still  and 
solitary  one  hour  previous,  now  resounded  with 
shouts. 

"  Thanks  to  the  loadstone  1"  exclaimed  Hep- 
sey. "But  what's  that!  'Tis  the  sound  of  his 
horse's  hoofs — he  comes  this  way  again — his 
flight  is  cut  off  in  that  direction  !" 

The  hag  was  right.  But  a  few  moments 
elapsed  before  he  drew  up  his  fiery  steed  again 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  leaped  from  his 

seat. 

"  Bring  me  my  sword  ! '  he  cried.  "  My  es- 
cape is  cut  off  in  that  direction,  and  I  must  fight 
my  way  out."  Hepsey  sprang  into  the  cave  and 
instantly  returned,  bringing  a  heavy  sword. 

"  Buckle  it  on,  woman  !  be  quick  !  They  are 
coming  this  way — how  clumsy  you  are — your 
fingers  are  useless  as  sticks !  There,  that  will 
do.  Look  out  for  the  shots — run  into  the  cav- 
ern. Fiends  and  fury  !  how  they  press  upon  me  !" 

Again  the  highwayman  leaped  to  the  saddle 
and  dashed  away  with  the  headlong  recklessness 
of  an  avalanche.  He  was  flying  through  a  nar- 
row path,  when  the  stout  figure  of  Jack  Lynd 
sprang  from  behind  a  rock  and  stood  before  him, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  with  a  cocked 
pistol. 

"  Here'.s  a  stunner  for  you !"  he  shouted,  and 
fired  at  Raymond's  head. 

"Down!"  cried  Raymond.  "Crouch,  or  I 
shall  trample  you  to  the  earth  !' 

Before  Jack  could  well  comprehend  his  posi- 
tion, the  horse  of  the  bold  highwayman  was  leap- 
ing over  him.  He  instinctively  did  as  he  was 
bidden  ;  Imt  a  heavy  hoof  struck  him  upon  the 
head,  and  stretched  him  senseless  and  bleeding 
in  the  path. 

Many  shots  were  fired  from  diflerent  points. 


as  though  there  were  many  persons  in  the  din- 
gle, who  thought  as  much  noise  must  be  made 
as  possible. 

The  highwayman  sped  on  his  course.  There 
was  a  brief  clashing  of  swords,  a  few  more  ran- 
dom shots,  and  the  dingle  gradually  became 
quiet  again.  The  first  thing  that  Jack  heard 
was  a  burst  of  sardonic  laughter,  which  sounded 
natural  to  him.  He  rubbed  his  aching  eyes, 
looked  up  and  saw  a  flood  of  moonlight  and 
starlight  shining  upon  the  wrinkled  face  of  old 
Hepsey  Heme. 

"  Satan  came  also,"  said  Jack. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  hag. 

"  More  of  your  pleasin'  ways,"  added  Jack. 

"  You  thought  you  could  catch  him !"  said 
Hepsey,  sarcastically. 

"  Don't  go  for  to  fret  yourself,"  answered 
Jack,  rising  slowly  to  his  feet. 

"  Where's  your  '  stunners,'  and  your  '  knocks,' 
and  all  that  sort  of  flash  stuff !     Ha !  ha !" 

"  I've  got  'em  in  quantities,"  said  Jack. 

"  1  have  wet  knocks  and  dry  knocks,  say  which  will  you 
A  poke  in  the  head,  or  a  bung  in  the  eye  ?"  [try — 

"  A  fine  mark  have  you  got  on  your  skull," 
added  Hepsey.  "  Heaven  grant  it  may  never 
heal,  and  be  your  death.  O,  you  like  knocks, 
and  you've  got  a  proper  one  !" 

"  This  bit  of  a  knock  on  my  head  aint  nothin' 
to  speak  on,"  replied  Lynd.  "  It  makes  me  feel 
a  little  dizzy,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  werry  re- 
freshin',  because  it  does  one  good  to  have  the 
blood  started  once  in  a  while,  and  saves  the  doc- 
tors trouble." 

"  Make  yourself  merry  while  you  can,"  con- 
tinued the  sorceress.  "  But  it  wont  last  long. 
You  are  wanted  in  a  place  where  you'll  never 
come  back." 

"  Where  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"  Down — far  down,"  she  replied.  "  In  the 
grave,  and  hclow  it." 

"  Pile  it  on  in  quantities,"  returned  Jack. 

"  You  meddle  with  my  business.  You  pre- 
tended to  take  pity  on  one  that  you  ,«hould  have 
let  alone.  I  found  it  all  out,  as  you  shall  learn 
to  your  cost." 

"You  haven't  found  her,  then?"  exclaimed 
Jack,  joyfully. 

"  But  I  shall.  I'm  on  the  track  of  her,  and 
I've  got  a  plan  laid  that'll  make  more  than  one 
heart  ache.  All  in  good  time !  all  in  good 
time  !  ha!  ha!" 

"  What  a  brimstone  customer !" 

"  The  earth  will  be  over  you  before  a  week 
has  passed,"  retorted  the  sorceress. 

"  I'll  manage  to  get  on  top  again,  somehow," 
answered  Jack. 

"  Less  than  a  week !''  added  the  hag,  em- 
phatically. 

"  Thank  you,"  .said  Jack  ;  "  but  stun  me,  if  I 
believe  it." 

Hepsey  grasped  her  stick  with  a  vehemence 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  would  like  to 
fell  him  to  the  ground  and  finish  him  on  the 
spot. 

"  As  long  as  you  haven't  got  Cora  in  your 
clutches,  I  don't  care,"  said  Lynd.  Hepsey 
scowled  at  him  fiercely. 

"  Good-by,  Mrs  Brimstone,"  added  Jack. 

The  sorceress  laughed  like  a  hyena,  and  walked 
back  towards  the  cavern,  while  Lynd  made  his 
way  out  of  the  dingle,  still  weak  and  bleeding. 
Our  pugilistic  friend  was  rather  fond  of  whiskey 
and  other  strong  drinks,  and  when  the  state  of 
h's  finances  (which  were  generally  rather  low) 
permitted,  he  carried  a  flask  of  his  favorite  bev- 
erage in  his  pocket.  He  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  replenish  his  bottle  upon  that  day,  and  he 
now  partook  of  it  with  the  greatest  possible 
gusto.  Having  attended  to  this  pleasant  for- 
mality, he  wrapped  his  handkerchief  about  his 
head  and  went  on  with  much  better  courage. 

One  thing,  however,  struck  him  as  being  a 
little  singular;  one  drink  did  not  usually  affect 
him  very  much ;  but  in  this  instance  it  exhilara- 
ted him  to  a  wonderful  degree.  All  those  who 
had  attended  him  in  this  expedition  against  the 
highwayman,  had  left  the  dingle,  probably  in 
pursuit  ;  but  he  cared  not  for  this.  He  felt  com- 
fortable and  happy,  and  trudged  on,  singing  all 
the  songs  he  could  remember. 

He  soon  forgot  the  wound  upon  his  head,  and 
imagined  he  was  never  so  sound  in  body,  and 
so  blissful  in  mind.  Some  miles  across  the 
country  there  was  an  inn,  well  known  to  Jaek 
as  the  "Red  Lion,"  and  in  that  direction  he  was 
travelling.  But  a  pleasing  languor  succeeded  the 
extraordinary  exaltation  which  he  had  experi- 
enced, and  he  began  to  think  about  finding  a 
resting  place  in  the  open  air.     Gathering  a  (juan- 
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tity  of  heather,  his  couch  was  soon  made  beneath 
an  oak.  The  languor  which  he  had  fi;lt  now  in- 
creased to  absolute  weakness ;  but  his  mind  re- 
mained tranquil  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  unsub- 
stantial creations.  Delij,'htful  imases  and  bright 
colors  floated  continually  before  bis  closed  eyes, 
and  appeared  real.  Fears,  in  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture, no  longer  haunted  him.  He  suffered  no 
apprehension?  about  Cora;  he  knew  she  would 
do  very  well,  and  he  had  no  occasion  to  trouble 
himself.  As  for  Glenburn,  be  might  recover  his 
money  in  the  best  way  he  could,  and  catch  the 
robber  also  !  What  were  such  matters  to  him  ! 
Su  -c  enough  !  and  poor  Jack  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh ;  but  his  laughter  had  a  hollow  and  un- 
natural sound.  He  would  have  drank  again, 
but  he  f<-lt  too  languid  to  carry  the  bottle  to  his 
lips.  Thus  he  continued  for  some  time.  Before 
morning  his  thoughts  grew  less  lucid  and  more 
wild.  He  wandered  in  his  intellect,  forgot  where 
he  was.  and  nearly  lost  his  own  identity.  The 
sun  came  up  and  shone  pleasantly  down  into  his 
face  ;  but  Jack  sat  solitary  beneath  the  oak,  and 
did  not  heed  the  bright  sunshine.  His  eyes 
looked  sunken  and  bloodshot,  and  there  was  an 
unnatural  paleness  upon  liis  visage.  The  wound 
which  he  had  received  was  now  inflamed  and 
painful. 

Jack  sat  there  a  long  time,  and  then  sank  back 
upon  his  bed  of  heather,  feeling  indescribably 
miserable ;  arousing  himself  occasionally  enough 
to  mutter  about  some  event  that  was  to  happen 
in  less  than  a  week,  and  to  menace  some  unseen 
persoa  with  a  '■  reg'lar  stunner." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FAII-URE  OP  TUB  DRUO — THE    SECRKT   P.^NEL — 
TItE    JOURNEY. 

TuE  heart  of  the  lord  of  Hardwick  was  not 
tou<-hed  with  pity.  The  contemplation  of  the 
mute  agony  of  Isadore  failed  to  move  him  with 
compassion.  He  smiled  and  stretched  forth  his 
hand  towards  the  helpless  being  who  sat  there 
before  him  like  a  figure  cut  from  marble.  A 
convulsive  tremor  shook  her  frame  ;  the  dull 
expression  of  her  features  changed,  and  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  strong  and  firm  before  Hard- 
wick and  the  priest.  The  drug  had  spent  its 
power.  The  smilu  passed  from  the  lips  of  the 
villain,  and  the  priest  recoiled,  abashed  and  con- 
founded. 

"  Stand  back  !"  cried  Isadore.  "  Heaven  has 
heard  my  prayer.  I  am  beyond  your  power. 
Back,  I  say,  both  of  you  !" 

Hardwick's  hot  check  grew  pale  with  disap- 
pointment. He  blamed  his  own  tardiness,  and 
was  ready  to  pluck  out  his  hair  with  rage. 

" Battled !"  added  Isadore,  solemnly.  "God 
would  not  permit  you  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  your 
irretrievable  sins." 

"  Yes,  foiled  !"  said  Hardwick,  with  an  oath. 

"  I  do  not  fear  you  now.     There  is  within  my 

bosom  an  assurance  of  safety  which  tempts  me 

to  defy  thee  to  thy  worst,"  added  Isadore,  with 

the  air  of  an  inspired  prophetess. 

"  You  are  yet  a  prisoner,"  said  Hardwick,  at 
length,  pointing  significantly  to  the  barred  win- 
dows. "  Do  not  congratulate  yourself  until  you 
are  out  of  my  power,  and  mistress  of  your  own 
actions,  llemember  that  I  am  blessed  with 
masculine  strength.  Can  you  oppose  your  own 
weak  arms  to  mine  ^  Can  your  white  hand  re- 
sist the  hand  that  U  used  to  the  sword  and  shield, 
and  has  vanquished  foes  in  battle  V 
"  I  do  not  tremble,"  said  Isadore. 
"  I  leave  you  for  the  present,  but  we  shall 
meet  again  ere  you  wish  it,"  rejoined  Hardwick ; 
and  casting  a  threatening  look  at  Isadore,  pre- 
ceded by  the  priest  he  left  the  apartment  and 
locked  the  door. 

Isadora's  first  act  was  to  enter  the  oratory  and 
express  her  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  her  unex- 
pected deliverance.  No  other  effects  of  the  drug 
remained  than  a  dull  headache  and  a  slight  pain 
in  the  limbs.  When  she  had  in  some  measure 
recovered  from  the  excitement  of  the  terrible 
ordeal  which  she  had  passed,  she  again  turned 
her  thoughts  towards  the  discovery  of  some 
means  of  escape.  By  the  aid  of  the  lamp  she 
continued  her  search  until  late  in  the  evening. 

Fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  her  endeavors 
and  favor  her  exertions.  She  found  the  secret 
panel  referred  to  by  the  nun  in  the  manuscript. 
Unexpected  success!  Thrice  welcome  event! 
She  could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  which  her 
senses  received.  Her  indefatigable  exertions 
were  rewarded  at  last.  She  should  escape.  Glad 
thought!  Happy  prospect !  Liberty  was  before 
her.     So  much  engaged  was   Isadoic  with  the 


discovery  which  she  had  made,  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  door  of  her  prison  open,  nor  was  she 
aware  that  any  person  had  entered,  until  Conly 
touched  her  upon  the  arm.  She  turned  towards 
the  intruder  with  a  cry  of  alarm. 

"  I'ut  on  these  here  things,"  said  Conly,  point- 
ing to  some  shawls  which  he  had  brought. 
"  For  what  purpose  V  asked  Isadore. 
"  You  are  going  home  to  your  father's,"  re- 
plied Conly. 

"  I  cannot  l>clieve  it;  you  are  deceiving  mc. 
The  lord  of  Hardwick  is  not  so  merciful." 

"It  isn't  him,  ma'am  that's  a  going  to  do  it; 
it's  me." 
"  You  ?" 

"  Exactly,  ma'am.  I've  got  tired  of  his  ser- 
vice, and  am  goin'  to  be  an  honest  man." 
"  I  doubt  you,"  said  Isadore. 
"  You  wrong  me  wcny  much.  I've  got  tired 
of  seein'  you  so  unhappy,  and  1  can't  stand  it  no 
longer.  So  come  along,  Miss  Isadore  ;  there 
aint  no  time  to  lose." 

"  If  I  could  believe  you  V 
"  Well,  you  can  and  ought  to.     I've  got  a  coach 
at  the  door ;  we'll  take  the  great  road  leading  to 
your  father's  castle,  and  be  there  safe  and  sound 
afore  mornin'." 

"  If  this  is  true  I  will  reward  you  well,"'  said 
Isadore.  "  My  condition  cannot  be  worse,  and 
so  I  will  trust  you." 

Isadore  wrapped  herself  in  the  shawls  which 
Conly  had  brought,  and  followed  him.  A  coach 
with  two  horses  was  at  the  gate  of  the  abbey,  as 
he  had  said.  She  stepped  into  it;  Conly  closed 
the  door,  mounted  the  box  and  drove  oft'. 

She  was  much  surprised  and  alarmed  when 
she  discovered  that  she  was  not  alone.  There 
was  a  man  in  the  coacli,  muffled  in  a  large  cloak, 
the  outline  of  whose  person  she  was  enabled  to 
see  by  the  rays  of  moonlight  faintly  streaming  in 
through  the  small  windows.  She  sat  still  with- 
out daring  to  utter  a  word,  while  her  mind  was 
agitated  by  doubts  and  misgivings  in  regard  to 
the  promises  of  Conly. 

Hour  af^er  hour  the  coach  rolled  on,  as  fast  as 
the  roughness  of  the  roads  would  permit;  and 
by  degrees  the  chilling  conviction  that  they  were 
not  travelling  towards  Dunalstein  forced  itself 
upon  her  mind.  Just  as  the  day  was  dawning, 
the  coach  stopped  at  the  door  of  an  obscure  iun, 
which  Isadore  did  not  remember  to  have  seen 
before.  Conly  opened  the  coach  door  and  mo- 
tioned her  to  alight. 

"  Wliere  am  I  ?"  she  asked. 
"  In  a  safe  place,"  he  replied. 
Isadore  alighted,   and   the   man  in  the  cloak 
followed,  and  she  now  perceived  that  lie  wore  a 
mask. 

"  You  have  deceived  me,"  she  said  to  Conly. 
"  I  lost  the  way  ia  the  darkness,"  be  replied, 
"  but  we'll  get  right  after  the  horses  have  rested, 
and  you  have  taken  some  refreshment."  Al- 
though Isadore  was  well  persuaded  that  this  was 
false,  she  followed  Conly  without  deigning  any 
reply.  She  was  conducted  into  an  upper  room, 
where  it  was  evident  that  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  licr  from  escaping;  for  the  win- 
dows were  fastened  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
at  the  abbey. 

"Now  be  quiet,"  added  Conly.  "Don't make 
a  noise.  As  for  refreshments,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  order  anything  you  want." 

"  Is  there  not  some  female  here  who  will  pre- 
pare and  bring  them  to  me  ?"  she  asked. 
"  Perhaps  so,  ma'am.     I'll  see." 
"  What  man  was  that  who  came  in  the  car- 
riage with  me  '." 

"  That's  a  secret.    Perhaps  it  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  werry  pleasant  surprise." 
"  Was  it  Hardwick  ?" 

"  In  course  r.^*."  replied  Conly,  and  immedi- 
ately withdrew. 

In  a  short  time  he  returned,  accompanied  by 
a  young  woman  bringing  food.  Isadore  regard- 
ed her  features  attentively,  to  learn  whether  her 
heart  was  susceptible  of  pity  for  others.  She 
set  the  food  upon  the  table,  and  arranged  it, 
casting  furtive  glances  at  Isadore. 

Conly  manifested  no  disposition  to  leave  them, 
and  she  resolved  to  address  the  young  woman 
boldly,  while  he  was  present.  She  approached 
the  girl  to  take  her  hand  in  hers  and  appeal  to 
her  for  aid  ;  but  she  shrank  from  her  with  evi- 
dent fear. 

"  You  are  one  of  my  own  sex,"  said  Isadore, 
gemly,  "  and  I  entreat  \ou  to  listen  to  me  for  a 
few  moments." 

The  young  woman  looked  at  Conly,  who 
shook  his  head  dubiously,  saying  in  a  mournful 
voice : 


"  She's  allers  in  that  way." 
"Listen  to  me,  young  woman,"  added  Isadore. 
"  Heed  not  the  words  of  that  wretch.  I  have 
been  grossly  wronged  and  insulted.  I  have  been 
forcibly  dragged  fiom  home  by  a  villain  who 
persecutes  me  with  remorseless  rigor.  I  am  the 
daughter  of  the  lord  of  Dunalstein.  Be  the 
means  of  restoring  mc  to  my  f.ither,  and  you 
shall  be  rewarded  above  your  most  sanguine 
hopes." 

"  Aint  it  a  pity  V  said  Conly. 
"  She  appears  perfectly  harmless,"  replied  the 
girl 

"  She's  violent  sometimes,"  returned  Conly. 
"  Come,  be  a  good  creature  and  eat  some  of 
this  nice  cake,"  said  the  girl,  kindly. 

Isadore  was  not  long  in  perceiving  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  She  had  been  represented  by 
Conly  as  a  mad  woman,  and  the  girl  who  now 
shrunk  from  her  with  such  evident  horror,  was 
laboring  under  that  impression.  Indignation 
and  despair  struggled  within  her,  each  for  tlic 
mastery. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself  now,"  said  Conly,  edg- 
ing towards  the  door;  "one  of  her  wild  fits  is 
comin'  on." 

"  Poor  soul !  how  dreadful  she  looks  !"  added 
the  scninggirl.  "Sometimes  she  appears  as 
though  she  was  going  to  cry,  and  then  as  if  she 
wanted  to  bo  real  downright  angry.  It's  a  terri- 
ble thing,  I'm  sure." 
"  Werry  sad  ! ' 

"  My  good  girl,  please  hear  me,"  resumed 
Isadore,  striving  to  control  her  indignation.  "  I 
am  not  mad  ;  you  have  been  deceived.  If  any 
one  should  ever  inquire  here  for  Isadore  of  Dun- 
alstein, tell  them  that  you  saw  her,  and  she  was 
in  the  power  of  the  lord  of  Hardwick." 

"  Ever  since  she's  been  in  this  awful  way,  she's 
called  her  father  the  lord  of  Dunalstein,"  said 
Conly. 

"  How  malumchully  Don't  know  her  own 
father !" 

Isadore  burst  into  tears,  and  never  felt  more 
wronged  and  miserable. 

"  Eat,   that's   a   dear  good  soul,"   urged  the 

girl.     "I'm  sure  a  little  food  will  do  you  good." 

"  Do  me  the  favor  to  taste  the  food  and  wine 

you  have  [(laced  upon  the  table,  and  I  will  do 

so.'' 

"Stand  back  a  little,  that's  a  good  creature, 
and  I  will." 

Isadore  did  as  she  was  requested.  The  girl 
advanced  to  the  table,  ate  some  of  each  article, 
and  drank  of  the  wine  and  water. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Conly,  quickly.  "  It's  allers 
Itest  to  humor  her  as  much  as  possil)le." 

"  How  pretty  she  is  ;  and  how  bad  her  father 
must  feel.     I'm  sure  she  looks  unhappy." 

"  You'd  better  come  away  now.  The  sight  of 
you  kind  o'  worries  her,"  added  Conly. 

"  Stop  one  moment,  my  good  girl,"  said  Isa- 
dore, kindly.  "  Take  this  ring  as  a  reward  for 
your  well  meant  kindness." 

She  drew  a  ring  of  considerable  value  from 
her  finger  and  held  it  out ;  but  the  girl  feared  to 
approach  to  take  it. 

"  Lay  it  on  the  table,  that's  a  good  girl,"  said 
the  girl,  soothingly. 

With  a  sigh  and  a  tear  Isadore  placed  the 
trinket  upon  the  table  and  withdrew  a  few  steps, 
while  the  girl  advanced  and  took  it ;  then  cast- 
ing a  look  of  sympathy,  she  left  the  room. 

This  last  cruel  deception,  though  it  cut  her  to 
the  heart,  and  made  her  feel  wretched,  aroused 
all  her  energies.  She  resolved  (for  the  hundredth 
time  probably)  to  escape  in  some  manner,  if 
such  a  welcome  event  were  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  Isadore  stood  at  a  window  gazing 
out  upon  a  field.  Presently  she  saw  a  horseman 
crossing  it  leisurely.  She  watched  him  with 
intense  interest.  She  could  not  be  mistaken — 
she  had  seen  the  rider  before.  The  noble  figure, 
the  graceful  and  yet  careless  riding,  and  the 
dark  gray  horse  he  bestrode,  all  proclaimed  him 
to  be  Joseph  Abershaw — the  gipsy.  Isidore  was 
conscious  that  the  blood  was  rushing  into  her 
cheeks,  and  her  heart  beating  with  unwonted 
force. 

"  And  he  is  called  the  handsomest  youth  in 
England,"  she  said  to  herself.  Then  she  added 
aloud  :  "  Heaven  send  him  this  way." 

She  would  have  waved  her  handkerchief  to 
him,  but  the  windows  were  fastened.  She  passed 
her  arm  between  the  lattice-work,  and  with  her 
hand  broke  out  a  pane  of  glass;  but  in  doing  so 
cut  and  lacerated  her  fingers  upon  the  sharp 
edges  and  angles.  She  then  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief towards  Abershaw,  as  effectually  as  she 
could  under  the  circumstances.     But  the  signal 


appeared  unnoticed,  and  he  rode  on  without 
changing  his  direction.  Isadore  would  have 
called  to  him,  but  she  knew  the  distance  was  too 
great,  and  her  voice  would  not  reach  him.  Her 
jailors  would  hear  her  also,  and  take  measures 
to  prevent  her  making  a  similar  attempt,  when 
there  might  bo  a  better  prosjiect  of  success.  She 
therefore  remained  silent,  and  shook  her  hand- 
kerchief in  vain.  Abershaw  passed  on  his  way. 
Not  long  after  she  heard  a  horseman  ride  up 
to  the  inn.  She  heard  him  dismount  and  speak 
to  the  groom.  Could  she  be  deceived  t  the  voice 
sounded  like  her  father's.  For  a  moment  she 
allowed  herself  to  cherish  this  pleasing  thought; 
but  when  she  reflected  that  the  distance  was  con- 
siderable, that  she  had  heard  the  voice  but  indis- 
tinctly, and  modified  by  the  intervening  walls, 
she  was  convinced  that  she  was  mistaken,  and 
that  her  own  imagination  had  much  to  do  in 
converting  the  tones  she  had  heard  into  those 
she  wished  to  hear. 

It  might  have  been  an  hour  after  this  incident 
when  our  heroine  heard  two  persons  riding  away 
at  a  gallop.  She  ran  hastily  to  the  window,  and 
saw  her  father  and  Hardwick  dashing  furiously 
along  in  the  direction  where  Joseph  Abershaw 
had  disappeared.  She  called  after  him  with  all 
her  strength,  but  her  voice  was  drowned  by  the 
clatter  of  his  horse's  feet;  they  were  soon  out  of 
sight.  What  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Isadore. 
Her  father  had  been  under  the  same  roof  that 
covered  her,  in  search  of  her,  and  had  gone 
hence,  influenced  by  the  lord  of  Hardwick.  She 
knew  that  the  former  was  anxious  for  her  safety, 
and  would  spare  no  pains  to  unravel  the  mystery 
of  her  disappearance  ;  but  while  he  reposed  im- 
plicit faith  in  Hardwick,  there  was  no  hope  that 
he  would  be  successful.  What  were  her  father's 
thoughts  ?  she  asked.  On  whom  did  his  suspi- 
cions rest?  Perhaps  on  Joseph  Abershaw,  was 
the  reply  that  came  back  to  the  last  question. 

Isadore  now  heard  several  pistol  shots  in  tho 
distance,  which  filled  her  with  apprehension. 
And  now  she  saw  Abershaw  riding  very  fast 
across  the  field,  closely  pursued  by  her  father 
and  Hardwick.  They  overtook  him,  and  both 
attacked  him  at  once,  when  a  desperate  fight 
ensued.  It  fared  ill  with  Abershaw,  for  beside 
having  two  foes  to  contend  with,  he  was  poorly 
armed  for  such  an  unequal  encounter.  The 
gipsy  would  soon  have  been  vanquished  had  not 
the  following  incident  occurred  in  his  favor.  A 
man  mounted  upon  a  large  black  horse  galloped 
up  to  the  contending  panics,  and  helped  tho 
weaker  of  the  two.  Hardwick  was  wounded, 
the  fight  ceased,  and  Abershaw  and  his  ally  rodo 
away  together. 

Agitated  by  many  conflicting  emotions,  Isa- 
dore saw  them  disappear  in  the  adjacent  forest, 
while  her  father  and  H  irdwick  slowly  approached 

the  inn. 

[to  be  continued.] 


[Written  for  Glrason's  Pictorial.] 

BY  CAKOLIKK  A.   RAVDEN. 

0  how  beautiful  iho  hour  wlien  the  gorgeou.s  daylight  dies, 
And  the  lafit  expiring  sunbeam  lights  up  the  western  skies  . 
When  the  rainbow-tinted  drapery  i.s  like  a  curtain  drawn, 
And  the  hu.«h  of  evening  wears  a  charm  far  holier  thau 
the  dawn. 

0  glorious  in  his  majesty,  when  he  a-ihers  in  the  day. 
And  the  bright,  glad  face  of  nature  is  basking  'neath  hti 

ray ; 
>yhen  the  low,  perpetual  hum  is  lost  in  the  myriad  host 

which  sings, 
And  the  incense-laden  air  goes  up  to  greet  the  King  of 

kings. 

There  is  beauty  in  the  tracery  of  every  fleecy  cloud, 
That  seeks  with  gentle  softness  his  fiery  beams  to  shroud  ; 
But  of  every  varying  hour  that  o"er  earth's  surface  flies. 
There  is  none  so  truly  beautiful  as  when  the  daylight  dies. 


PRE^ERVIXU  &HEEP  FllO.^I  DOGS. 

Let  me  publish  to  the  sheep-raising  world,  a 
remedy  against  the  destiuction  of  sheep  by  dogs, 
which  was  given  me  a  short  time  since,  by  a 
highly  respectable  and  valued  friend,  himself  an 
extensive  wool  grower.  Jt  consists  simply  in 
placing  on  one  sheep  in  every  ten  of  the  flock,  a 
bell  of  the  usual  size  for  sheep.  The  instinct  of 
the  dog  prompts  him  to  do  all  his  acts  in  a  sly, 
stealthy  manner — his  attacks  upon  sheep  are 
most  frequently  made  at  night  wnile  they  are  at 
rest,  and  the  simultaneous  jingling  of  all  the 
bells  strikes  terror  to  the  dogs  ;  they  turn  their 
tails,  and  leave  the  sheep,  fearing  the  noise  of 
the  bells  will  lead  to  their  exposure.  The  ratio 
of  bells  may  be  made  to  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  the  flock. — Richmond    Wliiy. 


IMoney  and  man  a  mutual  fal.=ehood  show. 
Men  make  false  money — money  makes  nien  so. 
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A    SERIES    OF    VIEWS    OF    THE    CELEBRATED    MAMMOTH    CAVE,    KENTUCKY. 


I' 


We  take  parlicnlar  pleasure  in  pre- 

Beniing  to  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial 

on  this  and  the  opposite  pafje,  a  series 

of  very  tine  illustrations  of  that  great 

and   magnificent   natural  wonder,  the 

Mammoth    Cave,    of    Kentucky.      In 

America,  Nature  seems  to  have  pur- 
posely operated   on    a   gigantic   scale. 

Her  lakes,  her  rivers,  and  her  moun- 
tains may  be  instanced  as  an  attesta- 
tion of  what  we  say.     Greatness  and 

sutiljinity  characterize  them  all.     Poets 

have  sung  their  praises,  tourists  have 

described  them  in  all  the  eloquence  of 

prose,  and  painters  have  labored  to  il- 
lustrate them  upon  the  canvass.     Thev 

have  been  famed  everywhere.     But  at 

the  same  time,  an  object  of  nature,  as 

sublime,  as  beautiful,  and   as  great  as 

the  Andes  or  the  Mississippi,  has  been 

eomparatively  neglected — we  allude  to 

tiie     Mammoth    Cave,    of    Kentucky. 

Litile  has   hitherto   been  said  of  it  by 

authors,  less  done  towards  familiarizing 

it  to  the  million,  by  the  painter;   and 

therefore   we   feel   confident   that   our 

readers  will  thank  us   for  the  series  of 

piclures,  which   we   present   herewith, 

illustrative  of  the  cave.     It  is  supposed 

that  the  cave  runs  under  the  ground 

traversed  between  its  mouth  and  Bell's 

Tavern,  an   hotel  nine  miles  from  the 

cave,  as  high  rocks  are  fretjuently  met 

with.     This  property  is  of  vast  extent, 

containing  as  it  does  more  than    1700 

acres  of  ground  ;  the  proprietor  has  purchased  all  the  land,  under 

which  it  has  been 
ascertained  the  cave 
traverses  its  many 
winding  ways.  The 
grounds  are  laid  out 
with  consummate 
taste,  displaying  or- 
namental trees  and 
much  shrubbery, 
with  forest  trees  of 
If  re  at  antinuiiy. 
'>vK-,'>'s."'^=?!PS'5«^SI^S^'¥'  "'^  '  -  '  1  laving  traversed  a 
\r«      A'''\.'.  '^^^^\    '  ^   -    ^"'■^'^'''g       avenue, 

tiie  tourist  at  length 
Mrrives  at  the  Cave 
Hotel,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Miller,  who 
is  a  very  respect- 
able, accommodat- 
ing and  affable  gen- 
tleman, and  ever 
ready  to  please  his 
company  to  the  ut- 
most extent.  This 
fine  and  conven- 
ient hotel  consists 
of  a  number  of 
buildings  of  differ- 
ent   dates,    having 

been  increased  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  continually  increas- 

ini:  number  of  visitors.     The  establishment,  in  its  present  state,  is 

capable  of  lodging  150  visitors,  and  during  the  season  always  has 

that  number.     There  is  no  town  or  village  within  twenty  miles, 
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and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  contains  more  than  a  compara- 
tively thin  population.  Constquently,  visiotr*"  are  not  annoyi  d 
by  the  influx  of  the  rabble  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  In  this 
beautiful  and  retired  spot,  the  stranger  will  meet  with  polished 
and  refined  society,  from  all  parts  of  the  world  meeting  there. 
The  hotel  is  two  stories  high,  and  two  hundred  feet  long,  with 
brick  buildings  at  each  extremity,  showing  their  gable  ends  in 
front.  The  space  between  is  occui)ied  by  a  long  wooden  build- 
ing, with  a  piazza,  and  gallery  over  it.  At  the  end  of  the  hotel 
runs  a  long  row  of  log  houses,  one  story  high,  with  colonnades  in 
front,  the  whole  length,  which  must  be  near  two  hundred  feet. 
The  dining-room  of  the  hotel  is  a  spacious  apartment,  while  the 
fare  displayed  upon  its  table  is  of  the  finest  quality.  And  now  for 
the  cave,  well  and  aptly  designated  Mammoth  ;  and,  as  a  natural 
ohjecr.  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other  in  the  world,  certainly 
unsurpassed.  The  entrance  to  the  cave,  one  view  of  which  we 
give  from  the  exterior,  and  also  one  from  its  interior,  is  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  back  of  the  hotel.  Leaving  it,  the  ex- 
pectant tourists  pass  down  a  beautiful  ravine,  having  on  each  of 
its  sides  towering  trees,  their  foliage  forming  a  beautiful  arch 
overhead,  so  umbrageous  as  to  shut  out  all  vision  of  the  blue  sky. 
About  the  trees  grape-vines  are  entwined,  and  floutish  in  luxuri- 
ance. For  a  painter,  the  scene  now  presented  would  make  a 
splendid  study.  Descending  gradually  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dell,  and  turning  sharply  round  to  the  right  hand,  the  visitor 
approaches  the  entrance  of  the  Mammoth  Cave.  Entering 
the  vast  area,  cavities  filled  with  objects  of  wonder  meet  his 
eye,  and  after  traversing  passage  after  passage,  he  leaves  the 
main  cave,  and  ascending  a  flight  of  steps  of  about  thirty  feet, 
will  find  himself  in  the  Gothic  Avenue.  This  portion  of 
the  cave  is  so  named  from  its  strong  resemblance  to  a  Gothic 
building.  Its  dimensions  are,  in  width  forty  feet,  height,  fif- 
teen feet,  length  two  miles.  Nothing  can  be  more  smooth 
than  the  appearance  of  the  ceiling ;  iu  fact,  it  seems  as 
though  the  artizan  had  given  the  last  touch,  and  it 
was  only  waiting  the  process  of  drying.  An  excellent 
road  has  been  made  in  this  cave ;  and  the  atmosphere 
is  temperate.  After  the  visitor's  departure  from  the 
Old  Register  Room,  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  guide 
to  receive  all  the  lamps,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which,  of  course,  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
ploration. A  place  of  surpassing  magnificence  is 
then  entered.  Here,  as  in  many  other  portions  of  the 
cave,  language  will  be  found  inadequate  to  describe 
what  is  to  be  seen.  The  hall — if  we  may  call  it  so — 
is  elliptical  in  form,  in  dimensions,  eighty  feet  long 
by  fifty  feet  wide.  The  two  ends  are  nearly  blocked 
up  by  stalagmite  columns  of  large  size.  Two  rows  of 
pillars,  smaller  than  the  others,  reach  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling.  They  are  equidistant  from  the  wall  ^ 
on  either  side,  and  extend  the  full  length.  Now  the 
purpose  of  the  guide  in  requesting  the  visitors  to  give 
up  their  lights  is  apparent.  He  has,  in  the  interval 
of  departure  from  the  Old  Register  Hall  to  the  arrival 
in  the  present  portion  of  the  cave,  so  disposed  the 
Idmps  as  to  cause  their  reflections  to  full  upon  the 
pillars  and  ceiling,  indeed,  upon  every  detail  of  the 
Gothic  Chapel  Bearing  as  it  does,  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  old  cathedrals  of  Europe,  the  illumina- 
tion under  which  it  appears  tends  to  the  heightening 
of  effect.  Nature  has  shown  her  handiwork  to  advan- 
tage here.  There  is  an  apparent  design  in  the  tijut 
ensemble  of  the  chapel — a  nicety  in  the  separate  elabo- 
rations which  seems  the  result  of  a  long  study  of  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with,  the  arts.  The  pillars 
are  so  massive,  and  spring  towards  their  proper  arch- 
es so  majestically ;  the  tracery  is  so  delicate ;  and,  al- 
together, there  is  so  harmonious  a  subordination  of  one  part 
to  another,  that  we  are  perfectly  confounded  at  the  thought  of 
no  human  hand  having  been  employed  there.  Nature,  whose 
common  function  is  to  supply  the  material  for  human  skill  to 
work  upon,  has  acted  a  double  part  here,  for  she  has  not  only 
given  the  means,  but  has  blended  them  into  recognized  form 
and  proportion.  The  place  is  well  named,  truly.  It  is  reli- 
gious in  every  aspect,  and  the  light  thrown  on  it  seems  heav- 
enly. After  passing  various  other  interesting  scenes,  the  vis- 
itor now  comes  to  the  Star  Chamber,  which  is  considered 
by  all  visitors  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  curiosity  in 
ttie  cave.  It  is  a  magnificent  long  hall,  with  perpendicular 
arches  on  cither  side,  and  a  Hat  ceiling ;  the  side  rocks  are  of 
a  light  color,  and  stand  out  in  relief  against  the  dark  ceiling, 
which  is  studded  with  innumerable  sparkling  substances,  re- 
sembling stars.  The  guide  on  api)roaching  the  chamber,  takes 
the  lanterns  from  each  visitor,  and  places  them  in  a  hole  in 
the  rock,  to  subdue  tiie  light  and  make  the  illusion  more  per- 
fect. Visitors  arc  always  lost  in  admiration,  and  quit  this  part 
of  the  cave  most  unwillingly.  The  side  rocks  do  not  reach 
v'ahm  thre  :  feet  of  the  ceilin^g,  mod  no  connexion  can  be  seen 


between  the  ceiling  and  the  sides — the 
contrast  between  the  dark  ceiling  and 
the  light  side  rocks  is  so  great,  that  the 
ceiling  appears  to  be  at  an  immense 
distance,  and  after  looking  at  it  a  few 
minutes,  the  visitor  fancies  he  is  stand- 
ing under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  Pass- 
ing by  many  other  objects  of  interest 
which  cannot  now  be  noticed,  the  vis- 
itor enters  the  Deserted  Chambers. 
Their  characteristics  are  very  wild  and 
varied.  Advancing  two  hundred  yards, 
notice  will  be  attracted  by  the  ceiling, 
which  presents  a  rough  and  broken 
appearance  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
shows  a  surface  waving,  white  and 
smooth.  At  Richardson's  Spring  we 
distinguish,  as  we  have  already  done 
in  other  portions  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  the  tokens  of  a  bygone  age  and 
people.  They  are  the  imprints  of  moc- 
casins and  of  children's  feet.  The  pits 
in  the  Deserted  Chambers  are  numer- 
ous— more  so  than  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  cave ;  the  Covered  Pit,  the 
Side-Saddle  Pit,  and  the  Bottomless 
Pit,  are  the  most  noted.  The  entire 
range  of  these  chambers  is,  in  fact,  so 
alternated  with  pits,  and  is  so  bewilder- 
■"  ing  from  the   serpentine  form  and  ir- 

regularity of  its  branches,  that  the  vis- 
itor is  not  overanxious  to  roam  far 
from  his  guide,  who,  of  course,  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  every  rood  of 
ground  to  be  covered.  The  Covered 
Pit  \t  in  a  little  branch  to  the  left.  It  is  between  twelve  and  fif- 
teen feet  in  diameter.  A  thin  rock  covers  it,  having  a  narrow  cre- 
vice, with  only  a  trifling  support  on  one  of  the  sides.  A  large  rock 
rests  on  the  centre  of  the  cover,  and  the  sound  of  a  wateifall  may 
be  heard,  though  the  fall  itself  cannot  be  seen.  Another  scene  of 
wondrous  sublimity  now  awaits  the  visitor — this  is  the  River  Hall. 
It  descends  similar  to  the  slope  of  a  mountain ;  and  like  the  firm- 
ament at  midnight,  when  the  stars  come  forth  in  their  glory,  the 
ceiling  stretches  away — away,  it  seems  to  infinity.  You  proceed 
onwards,  making  a  gradual  ascent,  and  keeping  pretty  close  to  the 
right  hand  wall.  You  will  then  observe  on  the  left,  a  steep  preci- 
pice. Over  this  you  will  look  down,  being  able  to  do  so  by  nu- 
merous blazing  missiles,  upon  a  broad  black  sheet  of  water,  eighty 
feet  below.  It  is  called  the  Dead  Sea;  and  the  name,  so  awful 
and  so  referable  to  awful  events,  cannot  be  better  verified  than 
here.  There  is  a  terrible  grandeur  in  the  place.  Long  after  you 
have  left  it,  the  eye  continues  cognizant  of  the  many  sights,  the 
ear  of  its  many  sounds.  The  memory  holds  them,  and  they  even 
haunt  the  dreams  of  night.  The  descent  is  made  by  means  of  a 
ladder.  It  is  of  about  twenty  feet ;  the  visitors  then  find  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  gigantic  rocks,  heaped  pile  upon  pile.    la 


the  mingling  of  lights  and  shadows,  the  persons  who  have  come 
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to  see  the  river,  although  dressed  in  modem  fashionable 
style,  will  seem  of  the  locality  a  fitting  race.  Slowly  they 
move  in  files — men,  women  and  children  being  together — with 
lamps  in  their  hands.  These  lam)>s  are  guarded  with  extreme 
care,  as  they  are  liable  to  go  out  through  any  inadvertence. 
Gradually  their  illumination  falls  upon  the  diflfcrent  details  ; 
the  ceiling,  the  walls,  the  cliffs,  the  ravines.  Now  the  light, 
thrown  u]>warde,  is  reflected  through  the  fissure  on  the  rocks  ; 
presently  it  is  refl<  cted  from  towering  cliff's,  every  outline  of 
which  it  defines,  thus  relieving  the  most  intense  darkness  be- 
yond. In  some  parts  the  water  is  not  seen,  although  it  is 
heard;  but  its  murmur  sounds  awfully.  In  others,  its  ap- 
pearance is  brilliant  through  the  light  of  the  lamps.  At  the 
foot  of  the  slope  the  river  Styx  winds  its  way.  It  is  aptly 
named — people  might  well  imagine  it  to  be  the  fabled  stream 
whose  name  it  bears.  Four  passengers  only  can  be  conveyed 
over  this  river  at  the  same  time.  The  guide  fastens  lamps  at 
the  prow  of  the  boat,  and  the  various  images  are  reflected  in 
the  murky  pond.  There  is  another  mode  of  crossing  the 
Styx.  It  is  by  means  of  a  bridge  overhead,  composed  of  ab- 
rupt precipices.     To  avail  hiihself  of  this  bridge,  the  tourist 
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must  ascend  a  very  steep  cliff,  then  enter  a  cave  above,  three  hun- 
dred yards  long.  Leavinf;  this,  he  will  find  himself  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  more  than  eighty  feet  above  its  surface.  He  will 
then  command  a  view  of  the  persons  who  are  in  the  boat,  and 
also  of  those  upon  the  shore.  The  lamps  in  the  canoe,  when 
viewed  from  this  distance,  have  a  singular  and  striking  appear- 
ance. Their  glare  is  that  of  gigantic  eyeballs.  Sitting  some- 
what in  the  shade,  the  mere  outline  of  the  visitors'  figures  can  be 
sei  n,  and  they  look  like  so  many  shadows — the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted, being  rowed  over  that  profound  flood  to  a  place  where 
final  doom  is  to  be  awaited.  Turning  their  eyes  from  the  boat 
and  its  contents,  the  persons  on  shore  will  see  those  of  their  com- 
panions who.  like  themselves,  have  come  over  the  bridge,  grouped 
very  fancifully.  Their  appearance  is  much  less  spectral  than  that 
of  the  people  on  the  wattr.     They  seem  human  still,  and  give  a 
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warranty  that  a  return  to  the  upper  world  is  possible.  The  Styx 
is  the  smallest  river  in  the  Mammoth  Cave.  Having  passed  it, 
the  visitor  walks  over  a  pile  of  large  rocks,  and  finds  himself  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lethe.  Here,  again,  will  be  found  a  striking  re- 
semblance between  natural  objects  and  the  names  given  them. 
How  striking  is  forgetfulness  tvpified  in  that  river!  We  remem- 
ber seeing  mvny  years  a-^o  a  picture  of  the  Waters  of  Oblivion, 
painted  by  John  Martin,  which,  in  its  general  details,  in  the  tout 
ensemhle,  might  have  been  taken  as  a  representation  of  this  cave- 
stream  and  the  objects  which  surround  it.  Looking  h^ck,  the 
tourist  will  perceive  a  line  of  men  and  women  descending  t'le 
cave,  which  runs  over  the  river  Styx.  Two  boats  are  kept,  and 
the  parties  who  have  come  by  the  two  routes— that  is,  either 
down  or  over  the  Styx,  may  uiiite  and  descend  the  Lethe  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Throughout  the  whole  distance  the  ceiling  is 
very  high— upwards  of  fifty  feet  we  should  say.  On  landing,  a 
lofty  and  level   hall  is  entered.     It  is  called  the  Great  Walk,  and 


extends  to  the  banks  of  the  E<'ho,  a  dis- 
tance  of  three    or   f  ur   hundred   yards. 
The  Echo  is  a  bona  fide  river — wide  and 
deep  enough,  we  believe,  to  fioat  a  steam- 
shij)   as   large   as  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific. 
On   the  occasion   of  einl)arking,  ]ier.sons 
will  readily  notice  the  lowness  of  the  arch  ; 
three  feet  constitute  the  entire  pas- 
sage left  for  the  boats.     The  con- 
sequence is,  of  course,  a  complete 
doubling   up   on   the  jiart  of  the 
passengers.     Indeed,  their  position 
is  anything  but  comfortable  while 
they   arc    being   rowed   over,  but 
their   sufferings,  if  we  may  so  de- 
signate their  sensations,  are  not  of 
much  duration,  a  couple  of  boats 
length  being  (juite  sufiicient  to  put 
them  where  no  complaint  can  be 
made  of  the   cave,  so  far  as    tlie 
advantages  of  height   and  width 
are    regarded.     The    boats    used 
here  are  capable  of  carrying  twelve 
persons  each.     The  pHssage  down 
the  river  is  replete  with  pleasure 
and  interest.     The   extraordinary 
character  of  the  scene — its  mag- 
nificence, must  necessarily  awaken 
the  highest  feelings  of  admiration. 
Few  persons  who  ever  witnessed 
the  scene,  we  think,  could  have  al- 
lowed an  angry  feeling  to  find  a 
dwelling   in   their   bosoms,   while 
under  its  influences.     Powerfully, 
most  powerfully  is  the  benign  man- 
date of  Christ,  for  those  whom  he 
redeemed  to  live  in  love  and  peace 
with  one  another,  impressed  here. 
Nature,  in  her  aspects  of  beauty, 
magnificence   and  solemnity,  is  a 
mighty  illustrator  of  Him  whose 
work  she  is ;  ana   there  are   thou- 
sands of  instances  of  her  power  to 
improve  or  purify  those  on  whom 
both  oral  and  written  precepts  have  had  no  power.     M  ly 
we  not  believe  that  the  stream  of  Lethe  in  this  Maminotn 
Cave,  of  Kentucky,   t)ad    it  a  voice,   could    tell  of  such 
changes,  wrought  on  its  bosom  or  its  banks,  in   the   souls 
of  many  a  visitor?     Low  and   musical   is  the  rippling  of 
the  water,  as  heard  by  those  in  the  boat  as  well  as  on  the 
shore.     Beating  under  low  arches  and  into  the  cavities  ot 
rocks,  it  may  be  called   the  very  pulse  of  the  place.     So 
strongly  does  sound  magnify  itself  in   this  portion  of  the 
cave,  that  the   report  of  an  ordinary  pistol  is  like  that  of 
the  heaviest  artillery.     It   is    prolonged  for  minutes,  and 
ultimately    dies   away   in    low   thunder  like    mutterings. 
The  river  Echo  is  about  three  miles  in  length.     There  is 
a  rise  in  the  water,  of  onlv  a  few  feet,  through  which  the 
three  rivers  are  united.     When  there  has  been  a  long  suc- 
cession of  heavy  rains,  these   rivers  sometimes 
rise  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  more  than  fifty 
feet,  and,  with  the  cataracts,  exhibit  an  aspect 
of  awful  grandeur.     When  the  rise  of  the  water 
does  not  extend  even  beyond  two  feet,  the  low  arch  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Echo  cannot  he  reached  by  the  visitor. 
Occasionally,  great  apprehensions  have  been  felt  by  the 
tourists,  in  consequence  of  their   being  caught  on   the 
opposite  side,  by  a  .sudden  rise ;  but  the  guide  has  con- 
siderately informed  them  of  an  upper  cave,  admittins?  of 
a  passage,  leading  round  the  arcli  to  the    Great  Walk. 
Purgatory  is    the    name    applied    to  this  cave  or  pi'- 
sage.       Once,  for  a  distance  of  more   than    forty  feet, 
the  visitors  were  obliged  to  crawl  their  way 
through  it,  in  consequence  of  its  lowness ;  late- 
ly, however,  it    has    been   enlarged,  and    now 
persons  can  walk  erect,  to  their  entire  satisfac- 
tion.    Through  this  improvement,  an   excur- 
sion can   be   made  to  Cleveland's  Avenue,  al-  , 
most  entirely  by  land,  and  the  tourist  will  rest 
satisfied  of  his  not    being  caught  beyond  the 
Echo.     In  that  river  and  the  others  which  are 
found  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  that  very  extra- 
ordinary fish,  the  White   Eyeless,  are   to    be 
seen.     On  a   late   visit   to   the   cave,   says   a 
writer,  we  were  shown  two  of  them.     We,  as 
well  as  the  ])ersons  with  us,  examined  the  fish 
attentively,  but  not  one  of  us  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish  anything   like   an  eye;    nor  have  the 
skilful  anatomists  who  have  experimented  up- 
on them  been  at  all  more  successful.     Indeed, 
it  has  been  asserted  by  men  most  celebrated  in 
their    profession,  that  these   fish  are  not  only 
without  eyes,  but  also  exhibit  other  anomalies 
in  their  organization,  highly  interesting  to  nat- 
uralists.    At  the  time  the  rivers  of  the  Mam- 
moili  Cave  were  first  crossed  (1840),  and  since, 
several  endeavors  were  and  have  been  made  to 
discover  whence  the  white  eyeless  fish  come, 
and,  also,  whither  they  go;  but  though  vari- 
ous  conjectures    have    been   formed,   nothing 
that  can   be  looked   upon  as  satisfactory  has 
been  arrived  at.     All  is  still  mystery,  and  we 
suppose  will  continue  so  until  the  end  of  time. 
The  barometical  measurement  of  the  rivers  in 
the  Mammoth  Cave  has  been  freiiuently  taken. 
According  to   Professor  Locke,  they  are  on  a 
level  with  the  Green  River.     I?ut  Mr.  Lee,  civil 
engineer,  is  of  a  widely  different  o])iriion.     He 
says  :  "  The  bottom  of  the  Little  IJat  Room  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  he.loiv  the  bed  of  Green  Riv- 
er.    The    Bottomless  Pit  is  also  below  the  bed  of  Green 
River;  and  s  >  far  as  a  surveyor's  level  can  be  relied  on, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the   Cavern   Pit  and  others." 
Leaving   the    Echo,  a  walk  of  four   miles   brings  us  to 
Cleveland's  Avenue.     This  is  of  considerable  length,  ex- 
tending from  one  end  to  the  other,  three  miles;  while  its 
height  and  width  are  respectively  fifteen  and  seventy  feet. 
This  avenue  is  truly  magnificent ;  it  m.iy  be   designated 
one  of  the  most  m.Hgniricent  objects  in  tlie  world.     It  is 
replete  with  formations  that  are  to  be   seen   in   no   other 
places;  which   even   the  dullest  cannot   behold  without 
expericncine  sensations  quite  new  to  them,  but  which,  in 
the  cultivated  and  intellectual,  awaken  feelings  of  rap- 
ture.    So  exquisite  and  beautiful  is  Cleveland's  Avenue, 
that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  painter  or  poet  to  conceive 
anything  like  it.     Such  loveliness  canuot,  indeed,  be  de- 


scri'ied  AVere  the  sovereigns  of  wealthy  sta'es  to  spend  their  all 
on  the  most  skilful  lauidaries  they  could  find,  with  the  view  of 
rivalling  the  splendor  of  this  trulv  regal  abode,  the  attempt  would 
be  entirely  vain.  What  then,  is  "left  for  the  narrator?  People 
must  see  it;  and  then  they  will  he  <  onvinced  that  all  attcmj^ts  at 
adequate  description  are  u.seless.  It  txtends  in  nearly  a  direct 
hue,  from  one  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles.     It  is  a  perfect  arch 
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THE    BOTTOMLESS    PIT. 

of  fifty  feet  span,  and  of  an  average  height  of  ten  feet  in  the  cen- 
tre— ^just  high  enou<:h  to  be  viewed  at  ease  in  all  its  parts.  It  is 
encrusted  from  end  to  end  with  the  most  beautiful  formations,  in 
every  variety  of  form.  The  base  of  the  whole  is  carbonate  of 
lime,  in  one  part  of  dnzzling  whiteness,  and  ijerfectly  smooth;  and 
in  other  places,  crystallized  so  as  to  glitter  like  diamonds  in  tie 
light.  Let  any  pel  son  think  of  traversing  such  an  arched  way 
and  all  the  wonders  of  the  tales  of  '  The  Arabian  Nights"  seem 
tame  and  uninteresting,  when  brought  into  compari^on. 


TI:E    river   STYX. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  POET. 

BY  PEBSA   S.  LEWIS. 

Alone  he  pat;  the  softened  light 

Fell  on  his  upturned  brow, 
In  the  deep,  silent  hush  of  ni^hfc, 

What  dreams  the  poet  cow? 
His  eyes  are  earnest  with  a  holy  light, 
ilevealiug  in  their  depths  the  sphifs  might. 

A  radiance  that  seemeth  not  of  earth. 
Plays  round  his  parted  lips  and  on  his  brow  ; 

A  lovely  smile,  thonah  not  of  mirth, 
Suiiltth  the  poet-dreamer  now  ; 

llis  cheek,  though  pale,  yet  wears  a  fitful  bloouij 

Like  beauty 's  hectic  ere  it  seeks  the  tomb. 

His  poet-?onl,  in  still  delight. 

Is  i-evclling  amidst  its  dreams; 
So  glorious  is  their  changing  light, 

Breaking  upon  his  soul  in  burning  gleams ; 
And  he  has  dared  to  dream  of  eaithly  fame, 
Creaticg  for  himself  a  great,  undying  name. 

A  name  that  shall  go  down  the  stream  of  time, 
Graven  in  living  light  upon  its  waves  ; 

gweet  memories  to  linger  mid  the  household  band, 
When  he  is  rt-sting  in  the  lonely  grave ; 

Soon  may  his  dreams  be  stilled-  for  mark  the  bright 

Consuming  fire  within — unearthly  light. 

The  haunting  memories  of  the  past 

Are  calling  to  him  evermore  ; 
And  visions  tleeting  wild  and  f:ist, 

And  voices  from  the  hours  of  yore  ; 
They  bring  ngain  his  childhood's  sunny  track, 
They  bring  life's  golden  treasures  brightly  bacfe. 

Perchance  he  sendeth  forth  his  soul, 

To  search  the  mysteries  of  life  unknown  ; 

To  trace  the  lines  upon  fate's  mystic  scroll, 
And  mingle  them  with  dreamiugs  of  hi.s  own ; 

And  he  may  list  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

Drinking  in  hiurmony  with  ravished  ears. 

But  ah  !  his  lovely  visions  fade, 

His  dreams  grow  dimly  pale; 
He  may  not  linger  mid  the  upper  spheres, 

Hidden  too  long  behind  the  golden  veil ; 
Earthward  his  spirit  sinks,  earth-drawn  once  more, 
The  voices  die  away — the  poet's  dream  is  o'er. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

TE.MPTATION: 

— OR — 

THE    PURSE    OF    GOLD. 

BY    FRAKCI8   A.  BURIVAGE. 

"How  do  you  find  jourself  tliis  evening,  my 
boy?"  asked  Zcph  Rogers,  a  young  wheelwright, 
of  his  friend  Gilbert  Summers,  who  had  just  set 
up  as  a  carpenter  and  housewright  in  a  small 
New  England  village. 

"As  well  as  a  man  can  find  himself  with  pre- 
cious little  money  and  no  work,"  replied  Sum- 
mers, a  handsome  young  fellow  of  two-and- 
twcnty,  who  was  seated  listlessly  on  his  work 
bench,  engaged  in  the  very  profitable  occupation 
of  whittling  a  shingle  with  a  jacknife.  One 
would  think  his  profession  had  given  him  a  sur- 
feit of  whittling,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  a  Yankee. 

"  Little  money  !"  repeated  Zeph,  as  he  leisure- 
ly mounted  a  wooden  liorse  and  folded  his  arms_ 
"  Well,  the  old  verse  has  it — '  man  wants  but  lit- 
tle here  below  ;'  and  as  for  work,  that  will  come 
in  time.  You  have  skill,  youth,  strength,  and 
a  good  location." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Summers,  with  a  half  sigh. 
"But  what,  at  best,  is  the  prospect  before  me 
but  toil — toil — toil  from  the  beginning  to  the 
endl" 

"  Merely  the  lot  of  humanity,"  replied  Zeph. 
"All  men  are  workers." 

"No — not  all.  Look  at  our  minister,  for  in- 
stance, he  doesn't  work.  Look  at  his  delicate 
white  hands." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Zeph.  "  And  look  at  his  pale 
face  and  hollow  check.  He  not  work?  He 
works  harder  than  any  of  us.  His  brain  is  never 
idle.  When  I  have  had  occasion  to  pass  his 
house  late  in  the  evening,  I  have  seen  the  twin 
klj  of  his  lamp  lliat  showed  him  at  Iiis  studies  ; 
and  the  neighbors-  tell  me  it  often  burns  till 
morning.  If  he  i-s  not  at  his  books,  he  is  to  be 
found  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying,  or 
dispensing  charity  and  consolation  in  the  houses 
of  the  poor ;  thank  Heaven,  there  are  few  of 
ilicni  in  our  thriving  town.  You  have  chosen 
an  unfonunate  example.  Mr.  I'rinceton  is  the 
very  hardest  working  man  among  us.  And 
head  work  has  this  disadvantage — the  greater  its 
diligence  the  less  the  capacity  for  labor.  The 
mind  wears  out  llie  body,  whereas  our  business 
hardens  and  improves  the  physical  condition." 


"  Well,  let  the  clergy  pass  then.  I  give  it  up 
on  the  minister,"  said  Summers,  reluctantly. 

"  You  surely  wont  say  Dr.  Strikers  is  no 
worker,"  pursued  Zeph.  "  His  practice  breaks 
him  of  his  re*t  four  niglits  out  of  seven,  and 
keeps  him  as  thin  as  that  skeleton  of  his  yon 
made  the  box  for.  And  as  for  lawyer  Gibbs — " 
"  Well,  well,  I  give  them  up  for  the  sake  of 
argument,"  said  Summers,  impatiently.  "  But 
you  said  all  mankind  were  workers.  This  is 
untrue ;  you  know  there  are  plenty  of  rich  peo- 
ple in  the  world  who  do  nothing." 

"  They  work  harder  than  any  of  us,"  said 
Zeph,  smiling. 

"  That  sounds  rather  paradoxical,"  answered 
Summers,  shaking  his  head. 

"  They  work  harder  than  any  of  us,  and  for 
less  pay,"  persisted  Zeph.  "  Some  of  them  keep 
horses  and  dogs,  and  undergo  fatigue  enough  to 
kill  a  United  States  dragoon  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  animal  not  worth  sixpence.  I've  seen  a 
poor  rich  man  wading  up  to  his  waist  in  mud 
and  water  in  pursuit  of  a  little  fish  six  inches 
long,  and  he  didn't  get  him  after  all.  There  may 
be  a  very  few  of  these  fortunale  peojile  who  do 
no  work ;  but  ask  Dr.  Strikers  what  their  mental 
and  physical  condition  is." 

"  I  don't  envy  them  that ;  but  I  do  envy  them 
their  money,"  said  Summers,  energetically,  and 
making  a  huge  gash  in  his  shingle  by  way  of 
emphasis. 

"  All  wrong,"  said  his  friend,  shaking  his  head. 
"  I  don't  see  why  some  sudden  piece  of  good  luck 
can't  turn  up  for  me  as  well  as  other  folks,"  said 
Gilbert.  "  Why  can't  I  turn  up  a  pot  of  gold  in 
my  garden,  or  why  can't  some  relative  of  mine 
in  England  that  I  never  heard  of  die  and  leave 
me  his  estate  1  I  want  a  big  heap  of  money 
right  oft'." 

"  What  would  you  do  witli  it?"  asked  Zeph. 
"  Why,   the   first   thing,   I'd  marry    Hannah 
Martin — we've  been  engaged  long  enough ;  then 
I'd  build  me  a  fine  new  house — not  a  little  shan- 
ty like  the  one  I  occupy :  I'd  furnish  it  in  tip-top 
St)  le ;  and  I'd  buy  me  a  nice  horse  and  carryall. 
Well,  that's  what  i'd  begin  with." 
"  You  think  so,"  said  Zeph. 
"  I  know  so,"  said  Summers,  "  if  I  could  com- 
mand cash  as  readily  as  Squire  Bclden.'" 

"  Good  evening,  Squire  Bclden,"  said  Zeph,  as 
that  gentleman  entered  the  shop,  Summers, 
whose  back  was  to  the  door,  not  noticing  him  so 
soon.  The  animal  maguetizers  would  have  at- 
tributed Summers's  thought  of  Mr.  Belden  just 
at  the  moment  of  his  appearance,  to  the  magnetic 
influence  preceding  the  worthy  squire  ;  but  the 
young  carpenter  was  no  believer  in  the  doctrine  ; 
and  he  merely  thought  of  an  old  adage  respect- 
ing his  Satanic  majesty,  not  at  all  complimentary 
to  his  worthy  visitor. 

"  Mr.  Summers,"  said  the  squire,  "have  you 
got  the  stuff  out  to  repair  that  floor  you  took 
the  measure  of  the  other  day  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir,  it's  all  ready." 
"  Very  well ;  if  you  can  do  the  job  to  morrow 
I  should  like  it ;  ray  wife  has  got  a  new  carpet 
ready  for  that  room." 

"  I'll  be  there  at  seven  o'clock  to  morrow 
morning." 

"  Very  good  ;  I  .shall  look  for  you,"  said  Mr. 
Belden,  and  bowing  politely  he  took  his  leave. 

"  A  two-penny  job !"  said  Summers,  disdain- 
fully. "  I  was  in  hopes  he  would  want  me  to 
build  a  block  of  houses  for  him  " 

•'  Don't  despise  small  things,  Gilbert,"  said 
Zeph,  as  he  rose  to  go.  "  Ilemember  '  many  a 
little  makes  a  micklc' 

*■  DefJjiiFi!  thou  not  the  smallest  thing 

Created  by  divinity. 
For  graiiiw  of  flaud  tlie  mountains  make, 

And  atouiied  iutinity  I' 

Good  evening.  Keep  up  a  good  heart.  The 
wheel  is  always  turning.  I  can  voucli  for  that 
professionally.' 

The  young  wheelwright  closed  the  door  with 
a  liiugh. 

"  Yes,"  muttered  Summers,  "  tlic  wheel  is  al- 
ways turning;  but  I'm  like  tlie  axle.  Well,  well, 
I'll  try  it  on  a  little  longer  ;  and  if  patient  striv- 
ing doesn't  prosper,  then  h'  y  for  California!" 

The  old  Belden  mansion,  whither  Gilbert 
Summers  repaired  at  an  early  hour  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  was  a  stately  edifice  of  the  old  colo- 
nial period,  facing  a  fine  lawn,  and  accessible 
through  a  sweeping  avenue  of  immemorial 
buttonwoods. 

Summers,  after  a  brief  interview  with  the 
squire,  was  left  alone  in  tlie  scene  of  his  labors 
— a  large  chamber  in  the  upj)er  story,  the  floor- 
ing of  which  had  been  worn  by  the  footbteps  of 
several  generations,  and  stood  sadly  in  need  of 


repair.  The  small-paned  windows  were  set  in 
deep  embrasures,  showing  the  ponderous  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  ;  huge  oaken  beams  traversed 
the  low  ceiling,  and  the  room  was  wainscotted 
with  pannelled  oak.  It  was  hung  with  very  old 
portraits  of  members  of  the  Bclden  family,  in- 
cluding Ivro  or  three  from  the  hand  of  Copley. 
There  was  a  grim  old  bearded  puritan  in  iron 
cisque  and  cuirass,  leaning  on  a  ponderous 
sword,  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  one  of 
Cromwell's  godly  followers  who  had  helped  to 
smite  the  troopers  of  the  "man  Charles,"  at 
Marston  Moor.  There  was  an  immediate  an- 
cestor of  the  present  head  of  the  family  in  the 
squirearchal  costume  of  his  elay — a  powdered 
bag-wig,  rutllos  and  rapier  with  sword  knot,  with 
a  silk  brocade  waistcoat,  and  a  claret  colored 
velvet  coat  with  gold  buttons,  and  brilliant  knee- 
buckles,  represented  in  the  act  of  taking  a  pinch 
of  rappee  from  an  historical  snuffbox — a  snblime 
and  touching  achievement.  There  were  several 
awfully  li'int  ton  shepherdesses  in  powder  and 
brocade,  settled  on  very  nne-omfortable  redoubts 
of  turf,  guarded  by  belligerent  spaniels  of  the 
warlike  breed  of  King  Charles ;  and  all  these 
gentlemen  and  ladies  stared  very  intently  at  the 
carpenter,  as  if  they  wanted  to  know  how  in  the 
deuce  a  plebeian  in  a  green  baize  jacket  dared  in- 
trude upon  the  privacy  of  the  state  chamber  of 
the  old  ancestral  mansion,  and  why  he  was  tak- 
ing liberties  with  the  floor  that  had  been  trodden 
by  the  armed  heels  of  puritan  warriors,  and  the 
dainty  slippers  of  colonial  belles.  But  our 
friend,  who  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be  daunt- 
ed by  the  eyes  of  the  living,  cared  nothing  for 
the  impertinent  glances  of  these  shadows  of  the 
dead. 

It  was  hard  work  to  extract  the  ponderous 
nails  profusely  employed  in  fastening  the  old 
oaken  planks,  and  the  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
on  the  brow  of  the  mechanic.  When  he  raised 
the  flooring,  he  disturbed  the  venerable  dust  of 
years.  As  he  lifted  with  difficulty  a  particular 
plank,  he  perceived  a  dull  metallic  glimmer  in 
some  object  shrouded  in  dust  and  cobwebs,  which 
attracted  his  attention.  He  raised  it.  It  was  a 
large  purse  of  silk  net  filled  with  guineas  of  the 
coinage  of  George  the  2d's  reign. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  summon  Mr.  Belden, 
and  communicate  the  discovery.  His  second,  to 
conceal  it  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  jacket.  As 
he  stood  a  moment,  irresolute,  glancing  quietly 
around  the  apartment,  his  fancy  imparted  a 
strange  life  and  expression  to  the  portraits  on 
the  wall.  The  eyes  of  the  old  puritan  seemed 
to  flash  vengeance  from  beneath  the  shadow  of 
his  iron  head  piece.  The  fine  gentleman  with 
the  snuff-box  seemed  to  regard  him  with  infinite 
contempt  and  loathing.  And  for  a  moment  he 
thought  that  the  little  King  Charles's  spaniels 
were  about  to  bark  at  the  robber.  But  this  fancy 
passed.  He  smiled  at  the  absurdity  of  his  no- 
tions and  resumed  his  work.  Before  dinner  time 
be  had  completed  his  task,  and  he  gathered  np 
his  tools  and  left  the  house. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have 
waited  on  Mr.  Belden  before  leaving ;  but  now, 
with  a  stolen  treasure  concealed  in  his  breast,  he 
felt  as  if  he  could  not  face  the  mild  eye  of  the 
squire.  He  was  crossing  the  lawn,  however, 
when  he  heard  the  squire  calling  him. 

He  halted  and  turned  back,  trembling  and 
confused. 

"  When  will  you  finish  that  job.  Summers?" 
asked  the  squire. 

"  I  have  finished  it,  sir." 

"  So  soon  ?  You  have  worked  hard — too 
hard,  my  friend.  You  seem  quite  exhausted 
Wont  you  stop  and  take  dinner  with  us  .'" 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Summers ;  "  I  have 
got  another  job  that  must  be  done  directly." 

This  was  a  falsehood— his  first  falsehood  ;  for 
up  to  this  time  Gilbert  Summers  had  been  the 
soul  of  truth. 

"  Vei-y  well ;  if  that  U  the  Ciise,"  said  the 
squire,  gravely,  "  I  will  not  detain  you.  You 
have  got  to  work  your  way  in  life,  and  you  must 
attend  strictly  to  your  business.  Diligence  and 
honesty  will  carry  you  through.' 

Suinmcr-s  thought  the  sijuire  biid  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  word  "honesty,"  as  if  implying 
suspicion,  and  he  hated  him  for  it.  lie  paused 
a  moment,  and  mechanically  grappled  the  han- 
dle of  his  heavy  hammer.  He  would  have 
.struck  the  old  nran,  but  he  controlled  himself 
and  hastened  home. 

He  ate  no  dirmer  that  day,  but  shut  himself 
up  and  examined  the  contents  of  the  purse.  It 
corrtained  two  hundred  guineas.  Two  hundred 
guineas  !     It  -.vas  a  fortune.     Then  he  began  to 


consider  what  he  should  do  with  this  sum.  Two 
hundred  guineas  would  give  any  man  a  start  in 
the  -Horld.  He  had  a  good  c-ommon  school  edu- 
cation, and  an  agreeable  address  and  figure;  why 
should  he  toil  like  a  serf  all  his  life  at  a  laborious 
employment  ?  There  must  be  plenty  of  open- 
ings in  cities  like  Boston  or  New  York  for  a 
yonng  man  with  f-iir  talents  and  education,  a 
handsome  person  and  good  address  and  two 
hundred  guineas.  In  his  native  place,  the  only 
way  he  could  employ  his  capital  without  suspi- 
cion, would  be  by  gradually  introducing  it  in 
his  business,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  quit. 
No !  he  would  go  to  Boston,  or  rather  to  New 
York,  and  seize  some  of  the  numerous  chances 
for  speculation  offered  to  small  capitalists.  He 
remembered  reading  a  whole  column  of  adver- 
tisements in  a  New  York  paper,  where  fifty  in- 
ducements were  held  out  for  the  lucrative  invest- 
ment of  five  hundred,  a  thousand,  and  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  New  York  was  the  place  then. 
But  he  had  promised  to  marry  Hannah.  Well, 
Hannah  could  wait.  After  he  had  made  a  for- 
tune— fifty  thousand  dollars — no,  that  was  not 
enough  —  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  —  he 
would  come  back  and  marry  her.  But  would 
Hannah  suit  a  man  with  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ?  He  began  to  doubt.  He  had  a  cheap 
lithographic  print  called  the  New  York  belle, 
where  a  very  tall  youDg  lady,  with  bird's  claws 
and  Chinese  feet,  was  represented  in  a  carmine 
satin  gown  with  a  blue  velvet  mantilla,  and  a 
gold  watch  hanging  at  her  girdle  ;  and  he  novir 
perceived  that  Hannah  was  not  at  all  that  style 
of  young  woman. 

"  Her  -waist  was  not  ioTisible, 
And  her  feet  were  made  to  use." 

Hannah  would  hardly  do,  he  was  afraid.  De- 
cidedly she  had  quite  an  underbred  air,  whereas 
he  now  perceived  on  consulting  his  glass  that  he 
had  a  very  distingue  air — a  sort  of  hybrid  between 
Count  d'Orsay  and  Lord  Byron. 

He  consulted  another  print  he  had  purchased 
of  a  pedler — the  beau  i<hiil  of  a  Now  York  gen- 
tleman. This  remarkable  individual  was  tall 
and  slender,  with  a  head  of  curling  hair  like  that 
possessed  by  the  illustrious  Edward  Pepper.  A 
mustache  and  beard  adorned  his  upper  lip  and 
chin.  In  the  midst  of  a  cloudy  mass  of  silk 
neckerchief,  gleamed,  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  diamond  pin.  An  embroidered  vest,  very  fully 
padded,  descended  below  his  hips.  A  faultless 
coat  of  blue  broadcloth  fitted  him  affectionately 
Pantaloons  with  huge  cheeks  encased  his  nether 
limbs  ;  and  slender  boots  with  very  high  heels 
supported  the  elegant  superstructure.  This  at- 
tire Summers  resolved  to  follow  as  the  model  of 
his  future  costume. 

Perhaps  the  speediest  means  of  centupling  his 
fortune  was  to  trust  to  lotteries  and  faro-banks. 
At  all  events.  Summers  resolved  to  cut  a  dash. 

O  fatal  power  of  gold  !  The  illegimate  pos- 
session of  two  hundred  guineas  has  given  birth, 
in  the  heart  of  this  young  man,  to  fear,  hatred, 
revenge,  falsehood,  ingratitude,  idleness,  vanity, 
and  luxury.  That  night  Summers  laid  bis  head 
upon  his  pillow  without  a  prayer,  and  unholy 
visions  visited  his  slumbers.  He  rose  on  the 
morrow  feverish  and  unrefreshed,  and  then 
opened  his  window  to  bathe  his  throbbing  tem- 
ples in  t'ne  cool  morning  br-eeze. 

It  was  a  glorious  day.  The  mists  had  risen 
from  the  meandering  river,  and  were  stealing 
swiftly  up  the  mountain  sides,  like  gathering 
folds  of  silvery  gauze,  changing  to  gold  and  pur- 
ple as  they  swept  into  the  sunlight.  Tlie  white 
houses  of  the  village  glearael  among  the  green 
trees,  where  foliage  glittered  with  the  diamond 
dew  drops.  Birds  were  soaring  on  free  wing, 
filling  the  sunny  air  with  melody.  A  calm  set- 
tled on  the  young  mans  spirit  as  he  retired  from 
the  window.  His  eyes  fell  upon  a  small  Bible 
—the  last  gift  of  his  dying  mother,  her  only  and- 
yet  priceless  legacy. 

Summers  opened  it  and  read,  as  was  his  wont, 
a  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  The  influence  of 
those  sacred  words  att'cctcd  and  subdued  him. 
He  knelt  and  prayed  long  and  fervently,  and  as 
he  rose  from  his  devotions,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
morning  air,  that  lifted  his  dark  curls  from  big 
forehead,  was  impregnated  with  blessings. 

Dicsaing  himself,  and  still  clasping  the  trea- 
sure of  yesterday  close  to  his  breast,he  took  his  hat 
and  stick,  and  went  forth  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
Belden  manor  house.  His  pace,  though  as  rai)id, 
was  very  different  fi-ora  that  which  bore  him 
from  the  mansion  on  the  preceding  day.  His 
step  was  firm  and  elastic,  and  the  glance  of  his 
eye,  though  anxious,  was  yet  fearless. 

At  the  hall  door  he  inquired  for  Mr.  Belden, 
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and  was  shown  into  his  library,  where  the  old 
gentleman  sat  at  his  desk  in  his  dressing  gown, 
poring  over  a  huge  volume.  He  rose  and  wel- 
comed his  visitor,  begging  him  to  be  seated. 

"Mr.  Summers,"  said  he,  ''you  finished  that 
floor  at  such  short  notice  that  I  was  fearful  you 
had  slighted  your  work ;  but  I  find  you  did  it  in 
the  most  workmanlike  manner.  I  suppose  you 
would  like  the  money  for  it.  '  Short  accounts 
make  long  friendships.' " 

"  I  did  not  come  for  the  money,  sir,"  answered 
Summers,  with  some  hesitation. 

No ;  well,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you — in  facti 
you  have  saved  me  the  trouble  of  calling  on 
you.    But  your  business  before  mine." 

"I  came  to  pay  you  money  instead  of  to  re- 
ceive it,  sir." 

"To  pay  me  money!  On  whose  account'? 
You  owe  me  nothing. ' 

"  Rather,  sir,"  said  Summers,  mustering  reso- 
lution, "  to  restore  you  a  sum  I  stole  from  you 
yesterday." 

"  You  are  mad,  Gilbert.  I  had  no  money  by 
mc  ;  I  have  missed  none." 

"  And  you  never  would  have  missed  it.  You 
were  richer  than  you  thought,  sir." 

"  Explain  yourself,  young  man." 

"  There,  then,  sir,"  said  Summers,  and  while 
tears  rushed  to  his  eyes,  he  threw  the  purse  of 
gold  upon  the  table.  "  Take  it,  sir,  it  is  yours — 
two  hundred  guineas — I  have  not  touched  one 
of  them." 

"  I  am  yet  in  the  dark,"  said  the  squire,  gazing 
on  the  purse. 

"  Yesterday,  in  removing  the  flooring,  sir,  I 
found  that  purse,  which  was  probably  placed 
(here  by  some  of  your  ancestors  many  years  ago." 

"  And  you  have  restored  it  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  Well,  I  am  a  little  richer  than  I 
thought.  But  half  of  this  certainly  belongs  to 
you  as  a  reward  for  your  honesty." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Mr.  Belden ;  you  overwhelm 
me,"  cried  Summers.  "  No,  sir,  not  a  farthing 
of  that  sum  belongs  to  me.  I  took  it  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  it." 

"  That  was  wrong ;  but  you  meant  to  invest  it 
in  your  business — you  meant  to  repay  mc  at 
jour  leisure,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Such  were  not  my  intentions,  sir.  I  meant 
to  employ  it  in  speculation  or  gambling.  I  meant 
to  leave  my  native  place,  to  abandon  my  friends, 
the  girl  I  had  sworn  to  protect  and  cherish — in 
short,  sir,  I  meant  to  be  a  villain." 

He  could  say  no  more ;  his  tongue  refused  its 
office ;  he  became  deadly  pale,  and  cold  drops  of 
perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow.  The  squire 
rose  and  placed  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder. 

"  God  forbid !"  said  he,  solemnly,  "  that  I 
should  condemn  you.  'Judge  not  lest  ye  be 
judged,'  said  One,  who  spake  as  no  mortal  ever 
spoke.  No  man  knows  of  what  he  is  capable 
till  he  has  undergone  temptation  j  and  hapi)y 
are  those  whose  evil  designs  perish  in  the  con- 
ception and  bear  no  fruit.  You  must  permit  me 
to  present  you  with  half  of  this  sum ;  I  do  not 
fear  you  will  misuse  it  now." 

"I  cannot  take  it,"  said  the  young  man,  shud- 
dering. "  There  is  a  spell  upon  that  gold.  Let 
my  peace  of  conscience  reward  me  for  the  restor- 
ation ;  may  Heaven  pardon  my  evil  purposes." 

Mr.  Bilden  respected  the  young  man's  scruples, 
and  forbore  to  press  him.  He  did  better.  He 
soon  gave  him  an  important  contract  for  build- 
ing, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  establishing  him 
in  business.  The  first  payment  of  money  the 
houscwright  had  laboriously  earned,  was  made 
in  gold,  of  American  coinage,  however,  but  con- 
tained in  the  identical  silk  purse  found  in  the 
old  oaken  chamber. 

Summers  employed  it  in  purchasing  material 
for  a  small  cottage  he  was  building  on  his  own 
account.  When  it  was  finished  and  furnished, 
he  waited  on  the  good  squire,  in  company  with 
the  fair  Hinnah,  and  after  a  certain  ceremony 
performed  by  the  magistrate,  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  new  house  as  man  and  wife,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  town's  people,  and  particularly 
of  Zeph  Rogers,  the  honest  wheelwright. 

Sometime  during  the  honeymoon,  while  Mrs. 
Summers  was  setting  their  kitchen  "to  rights," 
she  came  across  the  portraits  of  the  New  York 
dandy  and  the  New  York  belle. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  these?"  she  asked. 
Summers  colored  deeply;  and  snatching  the 
piints,  thrust  them  in  the  cooking-stove,  where 
the  fine  lady  and  gentleman  soon  suficred  mar- 
tyrdom. Summers  never  wore  checked  panta- 
loons and  a  breastpin  for  a  reason  best  known  to 
himself,  and  he  saw  that  Hannah  looked  as  little 
as  possible  like  the  Broadway  belle. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
CHILDHOOD. 

BT  BUS.\N  H.  BLAIBDELL. 

Like  a  sound  of  failing  water, 

With  its  niusio  Hwect  and  cieaFj 
Out  upon  tbe  jiir  of  morning 

King  thy  silvery  accents  Iiere ; 
Waking  echoes  in  the  forest. 

Sounding  througli  the  silent  glade. 
Bringing  joy  where  sadness  reigueth, 

Making  sunlight  in  the  shade. 

Little  one !  the  smile  of  Heaven 

On  thy  earnest  brow  is  sealed  ; 
In  thy  soft  eyes,  pure  and  gentle. 

Wealth  of  thought,  yet  unreveuled  ; 
And  the  bud  so  full  of  promise. 

Well  rewarding  every  cai-e, 
Opes  beneath  thy  teaching  daily. 

Daily  growing  still  more  fair. 

Dear  one  '■  we  have  woven  round  thee 

All  the  golden  wealth  of  love ; 
And  its  silken  chords  have  bound  the© 

With  a  clasp  time  cannot  move  ; 
As  the  star  that  shines  at  even. 

With  its  calm  and  holy  light. 
Thou  hast  drawn  my  heart  to  heaven, 

From  the  shadows  of  earth's  night. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Tictorial.] 

TIJE  CAST-OUT  EVEIIGREEN. 

BT   MRS.   E.   WELLMONT. 

In  a  tangled  wild  wood,  there  grew  a  luxuri- 
ant evergreen.  It  had  taken  root  in  the  damp 
earth  beneath  a  clump  of  dried  leaves.  But 
gradually  it  peeped  forth,  and  throwing  its  feeble 
tendrils  around  the  scattered  and  decayed 
branches  which  autumnal  and  wintry  winds  had 
thickly  strewed  around  it,  it  entwined  itself  by 
such  supporting  embraces,  until  it  reached  a 
trailing  length,  and  assumed  a  brilliant  verdancy 
which  made  it  a  conspicuous  beauty  among  the 
dried  shrubbery  and  mouldering  foliage  which 
encompassed  it.  And  there  for  years,  it  may  be, 
it  had  grown  unobserved.  Even  the  bright  rays 
of  the  sun  but  scantily  and  slantingly  shone  in 
upon  its  branching  progress ;  for,  among  the 
majestic  oaks  and  stately  pine  trees,  the  eclipse 
which  fell  upon  the  evergreen  was  sometimes 
almost  total.  Yet  it  knew  no  stint,  no  fading 
hue,  and  no  rude  footsteps  had  ever  trampled 
upon  it.  In  its  obscurity  it  seemed  to  obey  one 
of  the  great  laws  of  nature,  and  silently  to  live 
on  with  increasing  beauty  and  strength.  At 
every  few  paces,  a  livid  green  shot  out,  more 
tender  and  youthful  than  others  with  whom  it 
claimed  affinity,  and  thu3  an  added  beauty  was 
given  by  its  changing  colors. 

But  ere  long  footsteps  arc  heard  in  this  sacred 
forest.  Over  briers  and  brambles,  amid  under- 
brush and  rubbish,  the  pursuit  is  urged,  and  the 
lovely  evergreen  is  at  length  espied  in  the  tramp. 
The  fatal  knife  soon  severed  it  from  its  damp 
root.  Gently  was  it  untwisted  from  its  support- 
ing holds,  and  through  many  a  gap,  and  over 
many  a  wild  and  thorny  bush  had  it  extended 
itself  It  was  indeed  hailed  by  the  gleaners  as  a 
rare  treasure,  and  can  fully  and  faitbfuUy  waa  it 
twined  in  a  broad  receptacle,  which  was  designed 
to  encloie  many  of  its  kindred  for  the  Christmas 
holidays  were  approaching,  and  this  undying 
eveigreen  was  to  bs  woven  in  a  chaplet  as  an 
emblem  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Its  destination  was  in  a  stately  mansion,  and 
its  preparation  was  in  view  of  scenes  of  festivity 
and  joy.  By  maiden  fingers  it  was  rounded  and 
arrang<!d  with  more  perishable  wild  flowers,  and 
hung  in  the  splendid  drawing-room  windows. 
Here  was  an  emblem  of  life  contrasted  with  a 
dreary  prospect  witbout ;  but  it  was  a  new  life 
to  the  vine  which  had  been  cradled  amidst  alter- 
nate snows  and  scanty  sunshine.  In  its  new 
atmosphere  a  radiant  glare  of  light  always 
beamed  upon  it.  When  the  setting  sun  would 
have  left  it  in  its  native  darkness,  the  brilliant 
artificial  light  shone  quite  as  strongly  upon  it. 
And  then  only  a  frosty  window-pane  lent  it  any 
damp  and  refreshing  aid  to  save  it  from  decay  ; 
for,  amidst  the  heated  drawing-rooms  where 
mirth  and  music  were  keeping  time,  there  was 
no  absence  of  a  blighting  heat  which  withered 
both  animate  and  inanimate  things.  Yet  for 
twenty  successive  holidays  did  this  evergreen 
maintain  its  position.  The  wild  flowers  which 
were  first  put  between  it  were  long  since  perished, 
and  a  decaying  beauty  was  now  resting  upon  the 
evergreen.  It  twisted  itself,  and  grew  rusty 
and  fading.  But  it  had  answered  its  purjiose — 
it  had  maintained  its  place  as  long  as  the  festive 
season  lasted,  and  then  the  window  which  con- 


tained it  was  suddenly  thrown  up,  and  the  chap- 
let  was  thrown  among  other  rubbish  in  the 
street ! 

As  with  quiet  gase  I  looked  upon  it,  I  too  saw 
an  emblem  of  worldly  friendships.  It  was  no 
more  suggestive  of  Christian  faith,  for  the  place 
it  now  occupied  was  but  an  emblem  of  fallen 
greatness,  of  short-lived  remembrances,  and  of 
cast-oft'  beauty.  And  while  I  moralized,  a  little 
tattered  beggar  pi.'ked  up  the  rvlic,  and  with  her 
cold  and  benumbed  fingers  sought  to  place  it 
around  the  crown  of  her  bruised  and  faded  bon- 
net. Then  with  a  lightsome  tread  she  made  her 
way  to  yonder  attic,  where  the  puny  baby  tore 
it  in  pieces  upon  the  cold  hearthstone.  Thus 
ended  the  cast  off  evergreen  ! 

Shall  I  weaken  your  impression,  kind  reader, 
by  an  analogous  picture  ?  Have  you  never  seen 
the  protected  child  growing  up  amidst  silent  in- 
fluences, maturing  year  by  year  in  a  steady 
growth — the  pride  of  parental  fostering,  throw- 
ing out  the  tendrils  of  affection,  dreaming  only 
of  merry  days,  while  the  soft  waters  went  mur- 
muring by,  and  in  their  placid,  unruftled  flow 
seemed  to  image  only  the  innocent  thoughts  and 
face  of  him  who  stood  upon  the  brink  of  the 
stream  >  By-and-by  comes  a  rough  breeze,  and 
the  image  is  no  longer  reflected.  The  world  has 
called  him  out  of  that  peaceful  home,  and  he 
mingles  in  a  new  and  heated  atmosphere.  For 
a  time  he  is  unmindful  that  he  has  severed  the 
root  from  which  he  drew  his  healthful  nutriment. 
He  plunges  into  the  strange  glare  of  brilliant 
and  festive  life.  He  lives  in  an  excited  and  pes- 
tilential miasma.  By  slow  degrees  his  moral 
principles  are  undermined ;  he  is  enfeebled,  per- 
haps bloated,  perchance  fevered  with  the  asso- 
ciation. But  alas,  he  has  withered  at  the  root, 
and  men  cast  him  out  like  the  worthless  ever- 
green ! 

Is  it  not  so  with  the  devotee  at  fashion's 
shrine?  So  long  as  with  princely  fortune  one 
gives  and  returns  the  merry  dance,  and  provides 
sumptuously  at  the  festive  hoard,  is  he  not 
sought,  caressed  and  flattered  !  But  remove  the 
gilded  show  which  his  ample  fortune  supplies ; 
let  him  now  buffet  the  fierce  gales  which  only 
plunge  him  still  deeper  in  the  dark  shades  of 
poverty,  and  is  he  not,  too,  "  cast  off,"  as  the 
evergreen  ? 

Alas,  that  man  should  be  rigid  and  cold  with 
his  brother,  even  as  nature  with  her  rough  winds 
and  fearful  tornadoes,  which  sometimes  swal- 
low up  the  richest  treasures.  The  little  wild 
flower  that  grows  so  comely  in  its  silent  retreat, 
untouched  by  foreign  hands,  puts  forth  its  tender 
branches  and  shuns  the  vulgar  eye,  content  to 
bloom  in  some  guardian  shade.  The  morning 
and  evening  sun  smile  upon  it;  its  honeyed 
blossoms  scent  the  desert  air;  but  the  unpitying 
frosts  of  autumn  leave  no  vestige  of  the  flower. 
It  came  from  nothing,  and  to  nothing  it  has  re- 
turned ! 

But  here  my  analogy  fails.  We  are  born 
into  an  endless  life,  and  if  we  sufi'er  our- 
selves though  our  own  misconduct  to  be  "cast 
oil',"  we  cannot  smother  or  annihilate  our  life  ; 
consciousness  once  awakened,  never  dies.  But, 
if  by  adherence  to  the  firm  root  of  principle,  we 
fearlessly  tread  life's  thorny  passages  and  find 
ourselves  "  cast  out "  in  the  conflict,  no  whirl- 
wind or  earthquake  can  destroy  the  germinating 
principle  ;  for,  unlike  the  frail  duration  of  the 
flower,  or  the  decay  of  the  evergreen,  we  shall 
yet  ripen  beneath  a  more  congenial  sky,  under 
the  guardianship  and  sunshine  of  a  Father's 
protecting  love. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MV  SI'JRIT  TURi\S  TO  OLDEN  TLMES. 

BY   D.   H.ISDT,   JR. 

My  spirit  oft  doth  s.adly  turn 

To  the  dreams  of  olden  time, 
When  cherished  hopes  did  brightly  burn. 

In  this  beating  heart  of  mine. 
For  clouds  have  gathered  dim  and  dark, 
And  tempest-tos.'^ed  hxs  been  my  bark  ; 
The  angry  waves  have  dashed  by  mc. 
While  sailing  lift's  tempestuous  .-M-'a ; 
Then  is  it  strange  that  I  should  pore 
O'er  those  bliss-hauutcd  scenes  of  yore  ! 

Well  may  the  silent  tca.drops  fall, 

For  I  've  learned  a  bitter  trutli ; 

Our  fondest  hopes  as  quickly  pall, 

As  the  fantasies  of  youth. 
For  friends  of  old,  whom  once  I  knew, 
When  hope  enchantments  round  me  threw, 
Ilave  bid  farewell  to  earthly  ties, 
And  dwell  in  yon  cerulean  skies ; 
Then  is  it  strange  that  1  slmuld  pore 
O'er  those  bUsi-huunted  sveuet.  of  yor«  ? 


[Written  for  GUason's  Pictonal.J 
TO    MV    TAPER. 

BT  JOSEPH  U.   SUTLER. 

Taper  I  that  heavenward  points  and  burns, 

An  cnibleui  of  the  immortal  mind  ; 
Wrajit  in  the  mantle  of  high  thought, 

My  fancy  wanders  unconfined ; 
While  on  thy  wavering  light  I  gaze. 

My  life  a  semblance  is  of  thee  ; 
Aspiring— transient — lonely — soon 

To  mingle  in  eternity  I 

Lone  taper!  what  a  chain  of  thoughts 

In  mystic  links  thy  presence  forms  ; 
From  childhood's  months  to  manhood's  day, 

And  age,  with  all  life's  calms  and  storms  I 
Attracted  by  thy  glaring  beams. 

These  infant  eyes  in  wonder  gszed  ; 
And  smiled  in  artless  mirthfulness, 

While  thy  mysterious  beacon  blazed. 

In  riper  years,  thy  presence  oft 

Ilath  cheered  the  lone  and  midnight  hour, 
When  round  my  solitary  cot 

The  storm-fiend  raged  with  waiting  power. 
On  winter's  chill  and  snowy  eve, 

How  welcome  beamed  thy  cheering  light ; 
■When  homeward,  weary,  I  've  returned 

To  her,  my  bosom's  best  delight. 

Around  the  sweet,  domestic  hearth. 

Thy  prePence  lends  a  softened  spell  ; 
Where  hearts  and  lips  in  plighted  love. 

Whisper  what  words  may  never  tell. 
Domestic  star  of  gentle  ray, 

I  love,  in  solitude,  to  see 
And  mark  thy  useful,  cheering  flame 

Dispense  its  pleasant  light  for  me. 

Marvels  of  thee  old  legions  fell, 

How  Heaven  hath  given  thee  mystic  power, 
To  speak  of  coming  billets  dear. 

And  tell  of  life's  dark,  closing  hour  I 
To  me  thy  rising  flame  imparts 

A  lesson  solemn  and  divine ; 
When  sinking — brightening — darkeniug^thou, 

E.vpiring.  tell'st  such  end  is — mine  '■ 

the;  AFRICAN  AND  HIS  DOU. 

When  the  devoted  missionary,  Robert  MoflTat, 
was  in  England,  he  told  an  amusing  story  of  a 
poor  African,  who  lived  near  one  of  the  mis- 
sionary settlements,  and  whose  dog,  by  some  ac- 
cident, had  got  possession  of  a  Testament  in  the 
native  language,  and  torn  it  to  pieces,  devouring 
some  of  the  leaves.  This  man  came  to  the  mis- 
sionaries in  great  dismay,  and  laid  his  case  be- 
fore them.  He  said  that  the  dog  had  been  a 
very  useful  animal,  and  had  helped  to  protect  his 
property,  by  guarding  it  from  wild  beasts,  and 
also  in  hunting  and  destroying  them;  but 
he  feared  it  would  be  useless  for  the  time  to 
come.  The  missionaries  asked  him  how  was 
this  >. — and  why  should  not  his  dog  be  as  useful 
as  formerly  ?  As  for  the  injury  done,  that  was 
but  an  accident,  and  the  Testament  could  be  re- 
placed by  another  copy.  "  That  is  true,"  said 
the  poor  man,  "  but  still  I  am  afraid  the  dog 
will  be  of  no  further  use  to  me.  The  words  of 
the  New  Testament  are  full  of  love  and  gentle- 
ness, and  after  the  dog  has  eaten  them,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  hunt  or  fight  for  me  any 
more." — Missionary  Incidents. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.) 
PERFECT   HAPPINESS. 

BY  MRS.  M     W.   CURTIS. 

All  are  scckiog  happiuess,  they  are  seeking  perfect  bli.<s. 
But  never  will  they  find  it  in  a  world  of  care  like  this  ; 
It  dwells  not  on  this  earth,  'tis  too  drear  a  resting-place, 
Its  joys  are  transient  things,  they  come  and  go  in  hitstc. 

Then  seek  not  in  tlie  land  where  the  fragrant  orange  blows, 
Where  the  balmy  air  is  laden  with  the  perfume  of  the  rose  ; 
Where  all  seems  bright  and  smiling,  where  no  ray  of  death 

might  fall, 
To  o'ershade  a  beaming  future  with  a  gloomy  funeral  pall. 

Yet  eartiily  bliss  is  fleeting,  this  world  is  not  our  all, 
Our  jmlses  now  are  beating,  but  soon  stern  death  will  call  j 
0  may  we  list  the  summons,  and  be  prepared  to  go 
To  the  land  of  bliss  immortal,  beyoud  all  earthly  woe. 

In  heaven  is  perfect  happiness,  by  Jesus'  hand  'tis  given, 
Tlien  seek  it  not  on  earth,  'tis  found  alone  in  heaven ; 
Mid  realms  where  sin  ne'er  enters  there's  bliss  forevermoro, 
There  perfect  happiness  is  found  when  life  on  earth  is  o'er. 


THE  SE.\  CLLM.ITE. 

The  sea  climate  is  very  equable ;  it  is  also 
moist,  and  the  sky  often  cloudy  and  rainy  in  the 
high  latitudes.  The  land  climate  is  excessive, 
with  violent  changes,  generally  dry,  and  the  sky 
usually  dear.  It  follows  that  the  astronomical 
climate — that  which  is  dependent  on  the  latitude 
—  is  greatly  modified  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  sea;  and  the  distribution  of  the  heat 
through  the  year,  for  any  place  whatever,  de- 
pends in  no  small  degree  on  its  proximity  to,  or 
its  distance  from,  the  ocean,  and  the  consequent 
prevalence  of  the  winds  which  blow  from  it. — 
QiitjuCs  Eartli  and  Man. 


The  human  heart  is  full 

Of  love,  that  must  be  given. 
However  checked,  estranged  and  chilled. 

To  something  under  heaven. 

lilrs.  Norton. 
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VIEW    OP    TUB    EASTERN    S  TEAMEK   "BOSION." 


STEAMER   BOSTOIV. 

This  fine  vessel,  a  view  of  which  is  given 
above,  is  630  tons  burthen,  225  feet  long,  28  feet 
broad,  and  10  1-2  feet  deep,  and  is  built  in  an 
exceedingly  strong  and  substantial  manner,  of 
the  very  best  materials.  She  is  coppered  with 
heavy  cold-rolled  copper.  Her  engines  are  from 
the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  T.  F.  Secor  &  Co., 
New  York,  and  are  finished  in  the  very  best 
manner,  with  all  the  modem  improvements. 
The  Boston's  accommodations  for  passengers 
are  convenient  and  commodious ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  in  point  of  elegance  of  finish,  they 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  boat 
which  has  ever  been  placed  upon  the  eastern 
routes  from  this  city.  In  the  gentlemen's  cabin 
she  has  157  berths,  which  look  the  very  pattern 
of  neatness ;  the  ladies'  cabin  has  forty-two 
berth'!,  fitted  up  in  splendid  style.  In  the  rear 
of  this  cabin  is  a  dressing  room,  with  mirrors, 
arrangements  for  washing,  etc.,  all  upon  the 
most  improved  plans.  Besides  the  above,  there 
are  twenty  staterooms,  including  two  "  bridal 
state-rooms,"  each  one  of  which  is  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  wears  an  air  of  comfort  suf- 
ficient to  quiet  all  forelmdings  of  that  pest  of 
steamlioat-travelling  to  the  fair  sex — seasickness. 
The  Boston  was  Imilt  in  New  York,  in  1850,  by 
Wm.  H.  Brown,  for  and  under  the   superinten- 


dence of  Capt.  Menemon  Sanford,  expressly  for 
the  outside  route  between  this  city  and  Bangor. 
Especial  attention  was  paid  in  her  construction 
to  make  her  a  good  sea-boat,  and  the  severe  or- 
deal through  which  she  has  several  times  passed 
on  her  passages  to  and  from  the  eastward,  fur- 
nishes ample  evidence  that  this  object  has  been 
satisfactorily  attained.  The  Boston  is  command- 
ed by  Capt.  Thomas  B.  Sanford,  who  is  well 
known,  in  New  York,  here,  and  at  the  east- 
ward, as  a  popular  steamboat  commander.  Her 
agent  is  Mr.  Charles  J.  Dow,  who  has  long  been 
connected  with  steamers  upon  tlie  eastern  route. 
She  leaves  Foster's  wharf  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday  afternoon  at  5  o'clock.  We  commend 
this  fine  boat  to  the  attention  and  inspection  of 
our  eastern  friends,  and  congratulate  them  upon 
the  improved  facilities  which  she  affords  them 
for  communication  with  our  city. 


RICHARD  ARKVVRIGHT. 

Richard  Arkwright,  it  would  seem,  was  not  a 
beautiful  man— no  romance  hero,  wiih  haughty 
eyes,  Apollo  lip,  and  gesture  like  the  herald 
Mercury;  a  plain,  almost  gross,  liag  cheeked, 
potbellied  Lancashire  man,  with  an  air  of  pain- 
ful reflection,  yet  also  of  copious  free  digCbtion ; 
a  man  statioued  by  the  community  to  shave  cer- 
tain dusty  beards,  in  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 


land, at  a  haltpenny  each.  To  such  end,  we  say, 
by  forethought,  oversight,  accident,  and  arrange- 
ment, had  Richard  Arliwright  been,  by  the  com- 
munity of  England  and  his  own  consent,  set 
apart.  Nevertheless,  in  strapping  of  razors,  in 
lathering  of  dusty  beards,  and  the  contradictions 
and  confusions  attendant  thereon,  the  man  had 
notions  in  that  rough  head  of  his ;  spindles, 
shuttles,  wheels,  and  contrivances  playing  ideal- 
ly within  the  same ;  rather  hopeless  looking, 
which,  however,  he  did  at  last  bring  to  bear. 
Not  without  difliculty  !  His  townsfolk  rose  in 
mob  round  him,  for  threatening  to  shorten  labor 
— to  shorten  wages — so  that  he  had  to  fly,  with 
broken  washpots,  scattered  household,  and  seek 
refuge  elsewhere.  Nay,  his  wife  too,  as  I  learn, 
rebelled :  burned  his  wooden  model  of  his  spin- 
ning-wheel, resolute  that  he  should  stick  to  his 
razors  rather — for  which,  however  he  decisively, 
as  thou  wilt  rejoice  to  understand,  packed  her 
out  of  doors.  O,  reader,  what  a  historical  phe- 
nomenon is  that  bag-ciieeked,  potbellied,  much- 
enduring,  much-inventing  barber  !  French  rev- 
olutions were  a-brewing ;  to  resist  the  same  in 
any  measure,  imperial  Kaisers  were  impotent 
without  the  cotton  and  cloth  of  England ;  and  it 
was  this  man  that  had  to  give  England  the 
power  of  cotton,  and  thus  keep  her  in  the  as- 
cendant.—  Thomas  Carlyle. 


A  HAPPY  HOME. 

The  first  year  of  married  life  is  a  most  impor- 
tant era  in  the  history  of  man  and  wife.  Gen- 
erally, as  it  is  spent,  so  is  almost  all  subsequent 
existence.  The  wife  and  the  husband  then  as- 
similate their  views  and  their  desires,  or  else, 
conjuring  up  their  dislikes,  they  add  fuel  to  their 
prejudices  and  animosities  forever  afterward*. 

"  I  have  somewhere  read,"  says  Rev.  Mr. 
Wise,  in  his  Bridal  Greetings,  "of  a  bridegroom 
who  gloried  in  his  eccentricities.  He  requested 
his  bride  to  accompany  him  into  the  garden,  a 
day  or  two  after  their  wedding.  He  then  threw 
a  line  over  the  roof  of  their  cottage.  Giving 
his  wife  one  end  of  it,  he  retreated  to  the  other 
side,  and  exclaimed: 
"  Pull  the  line." 

She   pulled  it  at  his  reciuest,  as  far  as  she 
could.     He  cried ; 
"  Pull  it  over." 
"  I  can't,"  she  replied. 

"  But  pull  with  all  your  might,"  still  shoated 
the  whimsical  husband. 

But  vain  were  all  the  efforts  of  the  bride  to 
pull  over  the  line,  so  long  as  her  husband  held 
the  opposite  end.  But  when  he  came  round, 
and  they  pulled  at  the  same  end,  it  came  over 
with  great  ease. 

"  Tliere  !"  as  the  line  fell  from  the  roof,  "  you 
see  how  hard  and  ineffectual  was  our  lalior  wlien  we  both  pulled  in 
opposition  to  each  other;  but  how  easy  and  pleasant  it  was  when 
we  both  pulled  together  !     It  will  be  so  with  us  through  life ! 

In  this  illustration,  homely  as  it  may  be,  there  is  sound  philos- 
ophy. Husband  and  wife  must  mutually  bear  and  concede,  if  they 
wish  to  make  home  a  retreat  of  joy  and  bliss.  One  alone  cannot 
make  home  happy.  There  needs  unison  of  action,  sweetness  of 
spirit  and  great  forbearance  and  love  in  both  husband  and  wife, 
to  secure  the  great  end  of  happiness  in  the  domestic  circle.  Home 
is  no  unmixed  paradise  of  sweets ;  the  elements  of  pea^e  and  true 
happiness  are  there,  and  so,  too,  are  the  elements  of  discord  and 
misery ;  and  it  needs  only  the  bitter  spirit  of  the  world  without,  to 
make  it  a  pandemonium,  or  the  loving  genius  of  harinony  to  make 
it  the  prompter  of  every  affectionate  impulse. — Ladimi'  Jlfjtositcrry. 


rLA.lk.    to    Hi,    Li)tL>    At    Hit    MiW    iUtlltOlOLl  1  AW    UU11:.L.    bKOAUWAl,    MiW    1 UKK. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  SILVER  PLATE. 

Herewith  we  present  a  representation  of  a  portion  of  the  silver 
plate  designed  and  executed  by  Stebbins  &  Co..  f^w  York,  for 
the  Messrs.  Leiand  Brothers,  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  Broadway. 
The  design  is  as  singularly  uni(]ue  and  tasteful,  as  anything  could 
well  be  imagined  ;  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  skill  of 
the  enterpri.sing  house  that  originated  it.  The  silver  ware  for  the 
entire  establishment— which  has  been  ordered  at  a  cost  of  fourteen 
thousand  dollars — is  to  be  finished  after  the  same  pattern  and 
style.  The  proprietors  of  the  Metropolitan,  we  learn,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  entire  furniture  for  their  establishment,  have  been 
equally  lavish  in  expenditure — it  being  the  determination  to  sur- 
pass in  splendor  and  magnificence  every  other  hotel  in  the  world. 
Such  expenditure,  made  upon  prospective  returns,  would  frighten 
any  one  but  a  millionaire.  But  the  determination  is  to  open  an 
establishment  which  shall  be  the  focal  attraction  for  travellers  from 
every  part  of  the  globe ;  and  as  much  so  from  its  novelty,  as  its 
superior  advantages.  The  task  is  herculean ;  but  from  what  we 
hear  of  its  progress,  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  realization.  How 
long  the  Lelands  will  maintain  their  sujieriority,  depends  much 
upon  the  tact  and  skill  with  which  they  manage  their  mammoth 
establishment.  Think  of  a  thousand  guests  being  elegkntly  uecom 
luuduled  in  a  single  hotel ! 


t 
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IMIS8  KIMBERLV. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that 
a  few  weeks  since  we  presented  in 
these  columns  a  very  fine  picture 
of  Miss  Kimberly,  in  the  character 
of  Isabella  in  the  ''  Fatal  Marriage." 
Our  artist  has  again  depicted  this 
gifted  lady  as  she  appears  in  her 
public  readings  from  Shakspeare. 
Miss  Kimberly  is  already  too  well 
known  to  our  readers  and  the  pub- 
lic as  an  artist,  to  require  any  elab- 
orate notice  from  our  pen,  more 
especially  as  we  have  so  lately 
spoken  of  her  professional  carter 
in  detail.  The  likeness  we  give 
herewith  is  by  our  artist,  Mr  liowse, 
and  is  a  very  perfect  affair,  pre- 
serving most  faithfully  the  expres- 
sion and  contour  of  form  and  fea- 
tures. 

BARK-BOCND  TREES. 

Some  over-wise  people  have  an 
idea  that  when  a  tree  gets  mossy 
and  bark  bound — the  latter  but 
another  form  for  the  want  of  growth 
and  weakness,  consequent  upon 
neglected  cultivation — it  is  only 
necessary  to  slit  the  bark  up  and 
down  the  stem  with  a  jack-knife, 
and  it  will  at  once  spread  out  and 
grow.  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  Dig 
about  and  cultivate  the  roots,  and 
the  bark  will  take  care  of  itself, 
with  a  scraping  off  of  the  moss, 
and  a  washing  of  the  stem  with  ley 
or  soap  suds,  or  chamber  slops, 
which  last  is  quite  as  good.  The 
increased  flow  of  the  sap,  induced 
by  a  liberal  feeding  of  the  roots, 
will  do  its  own  bursting  of  the 
•'hide  bound'"  bark,  which  is  sim- 
ply its  enfeebled  condition  as  a 
coQscquence  of  its  poverty  of  root. 
No  one'  thinks  of  turning  out  a 
bony,  half-starved  calf  in  the  spring 
in  the  clover  field,  with  the  skin  on 
its  sides  all  split  through  with  a 
knife  in  order  to  add  to  its  growth. 
And  this  last  propo.^ition  is  quite 
as  sensible  and  philosophical  as  the 
.  other.  Nature  takes  care  of  itself 
in  those  particulars.  Sap  in  trees 
is  what  blood  is  to  animals.  Its 
vigorous  flow  reaches  every  part 
of  its  composition,  and  gives  to 
each  its  proper  play  and  function. 
We  can  show  frequent  instances  ot 
a  dccrepid,  shrivelled  branch,  by 
the  throwing  open  and  manuring 
of  the  roots,  and  a  thorough  prun- 
^  ing  of  the  top,  increased  from  an 
inch  to  two  inches  diameter  in  a 
single  season  ;  and  without  assist- 
ance as  it  grew,  bursting  and  throw- 
ing ofl'  its  old  contracted  bark  as 
freely  as  the  growth  of  a  vigorous 
asparagus  shoot  would  develop  it- 
self*during  a  warm  shower  in  May. 
— Ainericun  A^riculiurist. 


MISS    E.   KIMBEBLY,   AS    A   hUAKSPEABlAN    REAUEB. 


N.  JERSEY   LUlVATIt;   ASYLl'M. 

Below  we  give  a  fine  view  of 
this  noble  institution.  Of  late 
years  much  has  been  done  for  the 
unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  be- 
ings for  whom  this  and  kindred 
institutions  are  designed.  Under 
kind  and  gentle  treatment,  many  a 
one,  in  whom  the  light  of  reason 
had  become  obscured,  or  rendered 
well  nigh  extinct,  has  recovered, 
and  gone  forth  into  life  again  to 
mingle  in  the  daily  duties  and  so- 
cialities of  the  world.  We  rejoice 
in  every  new  advance  made  in 
medical  science  that  mitigates  hu- 
man suffering,  and  hail  the  estab- 
lishment and  perpetuity  of  institu- 
tions of  this  character,  which  have 
for  their  object  the  cure  or  relief 
of  the  dreaded  disease  of  insanity. 
This  building  compares  favorably 
with  edifices  of  a  similar  character 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  whole  length  of  the  front  is 
465  feet ;  depth  of  the  three  centre 
buildings,  85  feet ;  depth  of  end 
buildings,  60  feet :  depth  of  each 
ward,  36  feet.  There  are  now  191 
patients  in  it,  and  it  is  only  intend- 
ed to  accommodate  200.  The  cen- 
tre building  is  four  stories  high. 
The  first,  being  the  steward's  apart- 
ments, kitchens  and  store-rooms. 
The  second,  the  public  offices,  par- 
lors, etc.  The  third,  the  superin- 
tendent's private  rooms  and  the 
chapel.  The  fourth,  bed  rooms. 
The  tanks  for  supplying  water  oc- 
cupy the  dome.  The  wings  are 
three  stories  high,  and  are  similarly 
arranged,  except  the  first  story  of 
those  adjoining  the  centre,  which 
are  arranged  for  various  domestic 
offices  and  bed  rooms.  The  first 
story  of  the  extended  wings  is  di- 
vided, and  appropriately  fitted  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  most 
excited  and  violent  classes  of  each 
sex.  Where  the  first  and  extended 
wings  overlap,  they  are  carried  up 
a  story  higher,  forming  a  small  de- 
partment for  convalescents,  or 
those  desiiing  more  private  apart- 
ments A  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  legislature  to  erect  two  addi- 
tional wings  on  each  end  of  the 
building,  to  be  130  feet  in  length, 
and  to  correspond  with  the  present 
building.  These  contemplated 
wings  were  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  more  excited  patients, 
in  order  to  remove  them  as  far  as 
possible  from  those  who  were  par- 
tially recovered.  These,  it  is  con- 
templated, can  be  finished  at  a  cost 
of  $35,000,  which,  when  finished, 
will  make  the  whole  length  of  the 
building  725  feet.  But  the  legis- 
lature saw  proper  not  to  pass  it, 
so  the  matter  remains  as  it  was 
before. 
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VIEW    OJf    THE    NEW    JEHSEY    STATE    LUNATIC    ASYLUM,    AI    XKENTON. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
IS  IT  TKUEl 

BT  CUARLES  LELAND  PORTER. 

Bcpfow  you  ypt  a  lingering  thought,  kind  friends, 

And  dots  remembrance  ever  turn  to  mc? 
That  thought  is  music,  and  the  tone  it  sends, 

ThiilLs  through  the  heart  ,T-:olian  melody. 
Tis  sweet  to  be  reniembiTed,  and  we  fiee 

Fondly  away  to  those  who  cherish  yet 
A  kindly  feeling,  and  a  kindlier  plea 

That  we,  the  absent  ones,  will  not  forget. 

To  sympathetic  words  the  full  heart  bounds, 

And  throbs  responsive  to  the  generous  t*)no 
That  tells  us,  though  we  wander  earth's  wide  rounds, 

In  joy  or  sorrow,  we  arc  not  alone. 
For  memories,  o'er  us  with  their  angel  wings 

Are  hovering,  and  the  volume  tale  tliey  tell. 
Bids  joy  come  welling  from  its  fountain  springs, 

And  drives  the  starting  teardrop  to  its  cell. 

*Tis  sweet  to  be  remembered — words  are  nought, 

And  only  mock  us  with  their  poverty  ; 
The  soul's  unfathouK'd  depths  in  vain  are  sought, 

And  lean  we  on  the  word-staff  wearily. 
Poor  broken  reed  I  ^^ould  that  some  virion  kind, 

Sailing  adown  from  out  yon  starry  sky. 
For  inward  thouglits  true  spirit  words  would  find 

As  tributi-3  to  a  breathing  memory. 

'T  is  sweet  to  he  remembered — I  can  greet 

The  waiting  earth-worm  with  a  joyous  smile ; 
And  the  chill  tomb  would  only  be  more  sweet. 

That  I  within  your  memories  live  the  while. 
Tis  sweet  to  be  remembered— when  you  kneel 

And  plead  for  blessings  from  the  Three  in  One; 
On  heaven's  gate  impress  a  triple  seal. 

Link  me,  and  thee,  and  the  Eternal  Throne  I 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

NEILNAARGE. 

AN  IBISH  LEGEND. 

BY    MRS.   S.   P.   DOCGHTT. 

A  HAPPY  man  was  Barney  O'Leary.  He 
lived  years  ago,  long  before  the  last  bitter  drop 
— the  blighting  of  the  potato  crop — had  filled 
the  cup  of  Irish  poverty.  In  Barney's  time  the 
peasantry  were  comparatively  prosperous,  and 
he,  in  pariicular,  seemed  born  under  a  lucky 
star.  None  of  the  neighboring  farms  bore  com- 
parison with  his  well-cultivated  acres ;  and  the 
loads  of  well  cut  turf,  which  were  yearly  brought 
from  his  inexhaustible  bog,  would  have  made 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  cinder  scrapers  of  our 
great  cities  leap  for  joy.  And  then  the  neatly 
thatched  cottage,  with  its  convenient  outbuild- 
ings, and  above  all,  the  seven  fine  cows — Bar- 
ney's especial  boast  and  pride.  Surely  such  an 
establishment  needed  a  mistress ;  and  it  was  a 
marvel  to  the  country  round  that  no  bright-eyed 
little  Kathleen,  no  gentle  Mary,  or  patient 
Bridget,  had  yet  become  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  envied  spot. 

But  Barney  was  a  prudent  man,  and  could 
keep  his  own  counsel,  as  well  as  if  he  had  been 
born  in  Yankee  land.  He  had  his  reasons  for 
not  being  in  haste  to  many,  and  when  the  prop- 
er time  arrived,,  the  bright  eyed  little  Kathleen 
was  found.  All  would  have  gone  on  swim- 
mingly, and  a  merry  wedding  there  would  have 
been,  had  not  the  little  damsel — with  a  fore- 
thought beyond  her  years,  while  she  gave  her 
blushing  consent — laid  down  certain  conditions, 
to  which  Barney  found  it  difficult  to  accede. 

Not  a  drop  of  li(|uor  must  hcnctforih  cross  his 
lips.  Kathleen  had  seen  and  felt  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance in  her  father's  house,  and  the  man 
whom  bhe  would  wed  must  swear  on  the  holy 
crucifix  to  abstain  from  the  fatal  cup. 

"But,  Kathleen,  my  darlint,"  remonstrated 
the  afflicted  lover,  "  will  ye  not  allow  a  poor  fel- 
low a  cheerful  glass  in  the  harvest?  Indade, 
and  it  would  be  cruel  in  ye  to  say  that,  when  I 
am  toiling  in  the  fields  for  your  sake,  that  ye 
may  be  as  grand  as  any  lady  in  the  land,  not  a 
drop  of  the  comfort  must  cross  my  lips.  Sure 
ye  were  never  thirsty,  my  honey." 

"That's  where  you  are  mistaken,  Barney 
OXeary — but  can  ye  not  drink  what  will  not 
make  a  beast  of  yourself '.  Will  I  not  come  to 
the  field  myself  with  the  sweet  buttermilk  from 
the  churn  1  And  if  that  is  not  enough  for  ye,  is 
there  a  lass  in  the  country  who  can  brew  a  bet- 
ter ca>k  of  beer  than  your  own  Kathleen  ';" 

"  That  is  just  the  truth,  and  the  words  sound 
sweetly  from  those  cherry  red  lips,"  exclaimed 
Barney,  gazing  with  admiration  upon  the  ani- 
mated countenance  of  tb'e  fair  sjieaker;  'and 
yet,  my  darlint,  I  cannot  be  afcer  promising  that 
never  a  drop  of  Irish  whiskey  will  I  taste  again. 
Why  the  good  people  under  ground  themselves 
•■-ke  it.     Did  ye  never  hear  of  Ncilnaargc  and 


his  whiskey  bottle  ?  And  there  is  Father  O'Brien. 
Does  he  not  take  a  drop  of  the  crathur  to  com- 
fort his  heart  when  he  stands  by  the  bed  of  the 
sick  and  the  dying  !  Sure  and  ye  may  trust  your 
own  Barney,  when  the  priest  and  the  fairies  tell 
ye  that  it  is  needful " 

"  I  will  trust  no  man  living,  Barney ;  and  it  is 
strange  that  a  raisonable  man  like  yourself  does 
not  know  your  own  failings  better.  Were  ye 
not  picked  out  of  the  ditch  last  Hallow  Eve  night, 
and  carried  to  your  own  home,  like  a  drunken 
fool  as  ye  were  ?  The  priest  can  do  as  he  likes, 
he  has  more  sense  than  a  poor  crathur  like  you ; 
and  as  to  the  fairies,  ye  will  never  prosper  if  ye 
do  not  stop  talking  lightly  of  the  good  folks. 
That  is  another  bad  habit  of  your  own." 

"  And  little  harm  it  has  ever  done  me,  Kath- 
leen. Indade,  it  is  the  truth,  that  I  care  not  the 
snap  of  my  finger  for  Ncilnaarge  and  all  his 
crew,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  more  prosperous 
man  this  side  of  Dublin.  O,  Kathleen,  my 
honey,  think  of  the  snug  little  house,  and  the 
fine  fields  of  potatoes,  and  the  seven  cows,  as 
great  beauties  as  yer  eyes  ever  rested  on.  A 
jewel  of  a  husband  ye  will  get  when  ye  take 
your  own  Barney.  Sure  you  will  give  me  lave 
to  speak  to  the  priest." 

"Not  without  the  promise,"  replied  the  im- 
persuasible  maiden ;  "  nor  then  either,  unless  you 
will  quit  talking  of  those  above  you.  Have  you 
not  seen  the  great  white  rock  on  the  barren 
moor,  where  Neilnaarge  dwells  with  his  fairy 
band  V 

'•  Many  a  time  I  have  seen  the  rock,  but  never 
a  bit  of  a  fairy  around  it.  The  old  wives  say 
that  fire  will  draw  the  little  folks  out;  and  if  ye 
like,  my  darlint,  I  will  kindle  a  fine  turf  fire 
around  the  rock,  and  if  the  wee  king  himself  ap- 
pears, I  will  drink  his  health  in  a  glass  of  the 
rale  old  Irish  whiskey." 

"  Och,  Barney,  are  ye  not  afraid  to  talk  in  this 
way  1  You  would  sing  another  tune  if  you 
found  yoursel  fornenst  the  king's  majesty.  But 
I  will  stand  no  longer  prating  with  you.  My 
spinning-wheel  is  idle,  and  you  should  be  at 
your  work." 

"And  ye  will  not  give  me  lave  to  buy  the 
wedding  gear,"  urged  her  lover,  still  detaining 
her.  In  troth,  there  is  not  another  lass  in  the 
country  who  would  not  jump  at  my  offer." 

"  Take  them,  then,  if  you  plase,"  replied  his 
cruel  mistress.  "I  have  told  you  the  truth, 
Barney  O'Leary.  The  man  who  would  have 
Kathleen  for  his  bride,  must  bid  farewell  to  the 
whiskey  bottle." 

Thus  saying,  the  little  damsel  disappeared 
from  Barney's  view  with  such  marvellous  celer- 
ity that,  had  he  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  blue 
kirtle  in  a  neighboring  thicket,  he  might  almost 
have  imagined  that  she  claimed  kindred  with 
the  invisible  beings,  in  whom  she  placed  so  firm 
a  faith.  He  did  not  attempt  to  follow  her,  how- 
ever, but  musing  upon  her  words,  returned  to 
his  daily  duties. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Barney,  although  still  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  virtues  of  the  real  old 
Irish  whiskey,  found  it  impossible  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  the  fair  Kathleen,  and  after  a  long 
struggle,  agreed  to  accede  to  her  ttrms,and  take 
the  required  oath.  But  alas  for  the  perversity 
of  womankind  !  Fears  lest  her  lover,  thus  un- 
wi  hngly  eompelkd  to  do  what  his  conscience 
did  not  prompt,  should,  at  some  future  day,  for- 
feit his  word  thus  sacredly  pledged,  were  now 
vivid  in  Kathleen's  mind,  and  she  proposed  to 
Barney  that  he  should  try  the  cfii'ect  of  three 
months'  abstinence,  held  by  do  other  pledge  than 
his  affection  for  her.  If  this  had  power  to  re- 
strain him  for  that  length  of  time,  he  might  then 
venture  to  kiss  the  crucifix,  and  repeat  his  vow. 

It  was  no  use  to  try  to  resist  the  pertinacious 
maiden,  and,  as  usual,  Barney  yielded.  The 
whiskey  bottle  remained  undisturbed  upon  a 
shelf,  the  ale  house  missed  its  accustomed  guest, 
and  the  merry  boys  for  many  a  mile  round 
gazed  with  wonder  upon  the  altered  mien  of 
Barney  O'Leary,  who,  even  ujion  a  fair-day,  was 
seen  pursuing  his  daily  occupations  with  steady 
step  and  undiminished  industry. 

And  now  the  time  of  trial  bad  nearly  ))assed, 
and  the  day  was  fast  approaching  when  Barney 
could  claim  his  promised  bride. 

"  It  is  the  happy  man  I  am  this  night,"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  again  sat  by  the  side  of  his  little 
Kathleen.  "  One  week  more,  my  darlint,  and 
ye  will  be  your  own  Barney's  bride.  Ye  may 
break  the  old  whiskey  bottle  now  if  je  like. 
Barney  cares  for  it  now  no  more.  One  kiss 
from  those  pretty  lips  is  comfort  enough  for  a 
poor  fellow  like  myself" 


As  he  spoke,  he  enforced  his  words  with  a 
vigorous  smack,  which  was  rather  more  gently 
returned,  while  Kathleen  responded  in  her  most 
persuasive  tones ; 

"  But  you  will  not  be  after  going  to  Dublin 
the  morrow,  dear  Barney.  What  if  it  is  St.  Pat- 
rick's day  ?  Blessings  on  his  memory.  Will  ye 
not  keep  it  at  home,  with  your  own  Kathleen  ? 
A  merry  day  we  will  have  of  it,  and  a  blithe 
dance  in  the  evening  beside.  Surely  ye  would 
not  like  to  have  me  take  another  partner  but 
yourself." 

"  I  will  be  home  before  nightfall,  sweet  Kath- 
leen. Old  Dobbin  is  a  fast  trotter.  Surely  you 
will  not  begrudge  me  one  day's  pleasure,  and  a 
sight  of  his  honor's  excellency,  the  governor 
himself  I  know  what  is  troubling  your  little 
head.  Ye  are  afraid  to  trust  your  Barney 
among  the  boys  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Now 
shame  on  ye,  my  darlint,  to  be  after  doubting 
me  when  near  three  months  have  passed  since  a 
drap  of  the  liquor  has  crossed  my  lips." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  ye,  Barney,  but  it  is  a  wild 
place  this  Dublin  is  on  St  Patrick's  day;  and  if 
your  own  head  is  clear,  you  will  find  many  a 
one  who  will  pick  a  quarrel  with  you  for  nothing 
at  all,  and  you  will  come  home  with  a  black  eye 
and  a  broken  nose  for  our  wedding." 

"  Never  fear  me,  Kathleen.  Ere  the  shadows 
fall,  Barney  will  siand  at  your  side  ready  for  the 
merry  dance,  with  a  face  as  smooth  as  your 
own,  barring  the  whiskers." 

Half  convinced,  Kathleen  yielded  to  her  lov- 
er's arguments,  and  ere  the  morning  dawned, 
Barney  was  on  his  way  to  the  great  city.  But 
many  a  weary  mile  lay  between,  and  the  bad 
road  was  trying  to  the  patience  of  old  Dobbin, 
if  not  to  that  of  his  master.  All  difficulties 
were  at  length  surmounted,  however,  and  leav- 
ing his  horse  at  an  inn  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  Barney  joined  the  crowd,  who  seemed 
pressing  forward  to  one  particular  part  of  the 
city.  Presently  a  tremendous  cheer  from  every 
voice  announced  that  they  had  reached  the  cas- 
tle, and  looking  towards  the  spot  where  every 
eye  seemed  turned,  Barney  beheld  the  cause  of 
all  this  commotion. 

In  an  open  window  over  the  colonnade,  smiling 
and  bowing  at  a  tremendous  rate,  stood  a  gen- 
tleman, who  looked  as  if  his  nourishment  from 
the  time  that  he  was  born  had  been  confined  ex- 
clusively to  saffron  cakes.  A  broad  blue  ribbon, 
from  which  depended  the  insignia  of  his  rank, 
was  visible  beneath  the  velvet  collar  of  his  plain 
dark  frock  coat,  and  a  brilliant  star  glittered 
upon  his  breast,  in  close  and  honorable  compan- 
ionship with  which,  appeared  a  shamrock,  which 
might  have  caused  the  largest  sized  "Flat 
Dutch"  cabbage  to  hide  its  diminished  head  in 
very  shame.  When  this  respectable  herb  was 
duly  distinguished  by  the  crowd,  and  discovered 
to  be  actually  and  bona  fide  thtir  national  em- 
blem, it  is  probable  that  there  could  not  have 
been  found  a  dozen  individuals  among  them 
who  would  not  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
kicked  within  an  inch  of  their  lives  by  the  illus- 
trious gentleman  with  the  saffron-colored  coun- 
tenance. 

As  it  was,  a  succession  of  the  most  rapturous 
shouts  issued  from  the  respective  and  respectable 
lungs  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  there 
present;  in  return  for  which,  the  distinguished 
personage  in  the  window  forthwith,  and  in  the 
kindest  manner  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
proceeded  to  favor  them  with  a  view  of  his  ex- 
ceedingly white  and  dazzling  teeth,  and  to  per- 
form sol.ly  for  their  gratification,  and  by  no 
means  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  own 
graces,  a  series  of  "  nods  and  becks  and  wreath- 
ed smiles."  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  only 
called  forth  additional  expressions  of  admiration. 
"  Long  life  to  yer  honor's  glory !"  "  The  bles- 
sings of  St.  Patrick  on  yer  majesty's  lordship  !" 
"  Hurroo  yer  sowls  I  look  at  the  shamrock  !" 
"  The  light  of  heaven  on  yer  path,  my  lord  liftin- 
ant,  jewel !"  "  Amin,  I  pray  God."  "Och,  plase 
yer  honor's  riverance,  don't  be  smiling  that  way, 
or  .sorra  bit  of  myself  can  sec  you;  my  eyes  is 
dazzled  iwtirely  with  them  teeth." 

This  last  delicate  morsel  of  hyperbole  was  the 
sally  of  a  half-naked  fellow,  stationed  sulliciently 
near  the  window  to  admit  cf  his  excellency's 
heating  the  words ;  and  certainly  if  their  poor 
author's  eyes  had  been  dazzled  before,  they  must 
now  have  been  struck  perfectly  sightless  by  the 
increased  brilliancy  of  the  smiles  that,  in  due 
ap])reciation  of  bis  compliment,  were  levelled  at 
the  spot  where  he  stood. 

At  this  moment  the  attrac;ioM  at  the  window 
was  considerably  increased  by  the  appearance  of 


a  very  pretty,  good  tempered  looking  woman, 
with  a  slight  tendency  to  einhunpoint  in  her  figure. 
She  wore  fair  hair  in  plain  Madonna  bands,  its 
only  ornament  being  a  small  coronet  of  emeralds, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  her  white  satin  dress  was 
tastefully  placed  a  luxuriant  shamrock.  If  the 
shouts  were  loud  before,  I'll  leave  it  to  my  read- 
ers to  imagine  what  they  became  when  the  la- 
dy, advancing  to  the  front  of  the  windows,  re- 
moved it  from  her  bosom,  and  holding  it  for- 
ward for  a  moment,  smilingly  raised  it  to  her 
lips,  bending  her  head  slowly  in  a  graceful  cour- 
tesy. In  a  second,  thousands  of  hats  and  head- 
pieces of  every  description,  shot  up  like  rockets 
into  the  air,  and  one  wild  impetuous  yell  burst 
simultaneously  from  every  lip,  while,  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  hundreds  of  poor  wretches 
actually  danced  and  Jumped  about  in  theeestaey 
of  their  delight. 

"Hurroo!  Why  don't  ye  shout,  yer  sowls  1 
Only  look  at  her— look  at  her — see  that!" 
"  More  power  to  you,  my  ladyship,  and  may  ye 
never  see  death,  barrin"  in  the  bed  of  glory." 
"  Och,  but  it's  her  that's  the  beauty!"  "Take 
care,  my  ladyship,  yer  honor,  there's  a  thief  of  a 
sparrow  goin'  to  pick  yer  lips  ;  arrah,  bad  luck 
to  him,  but  it's  fond  of  cherries,  he  is  !"  "  IIolv 
Mary,  my  lord  liftinant,  'tis  you  that's  the  happy 
man  intirely;  them  diamonds  in  your  coat  isn't 
worth  a  thraneen  tooards  the  jewel  you  have 
beside  you  to  wear  in  your  heart!"  "  That  I 
may  never,  but  I'd  die  happy  if  I  could  jist  get 
one  shake  hands  with  her."  "  You  shake  hands 
with  her !  You  !  Well,  if  that  doesn't  flog  the 
Danes  !  She  wouldn't  touch  you  with  a  pair  of 
tongs!" 

Such  exclamations  were  heard  everywhere 
throughout  the  castle  yard,  until  the  band,  which, 
during  the  continuation  of  the  scene,  had  been 
inflicting  fresh  indignities  on  that  much  dese- 
crated piece  of  music,  the  national  anthem,  sud- 
denly changed  it,  and  struck  up  "  St.  Patrick's 
Day  in  the  morning."  Then  commenced  the 
fun  in  right  earnest.  Hats,  caps,  and  even 
shoes,  flew  through  the  air,  scattering  in  many 
places  lively  tokens  of  the  people's  joy.  Young 
gentlemen  inserted  two  fingers  between  their 
teeth,  thereby  forming  a  very  delightful  musical 
instrument,  upon  which  they  peiformed,  in  a 
most  thrilling  manner,  sundry  bars  of  popular 
airs ;  adding  considerably  to  the  melody  of  the 
same,  by  elaborate  variations,  occasionally  ac- 
companied by  vocal  representations  of  dogs  in 
extreme  agony,  or  the  still  sweeter  notes  of  the 
feline  species.  Men  shouted,  women  screamed, 
children  squalled,  and  his  excellency  displayed 
his  utter  contempt  fcr  that  antiquated  proverb, 
which  says ;  "  You  shouldn't  show  your  teeth 
when  you  can't  bite." 

In  the  midst  of  the  wild  excitement  of  this 
scene,  no  wonder  that  poor  Barney  soon  lost  all 
remembrance  of  his  Kathleen  and  the  required 
pledge  of  abstinence  which  was  to  ensure  his 
future  happiness.  His  throat  was  dry  with  hur- 
raing. The  whiskey  bottle  was  passed  around 
that  the  enthusiastic  multitude  might  gain  new 
strength  for  the  expression  of  thtir  joy,  and 
Barney  was  not  the  man  to  refuse  the  proffered 
draught.  He  drink  long  and  deep ;  and  being 
now  somewhat  unaccustomed  to  liipior,  its 
effects  were  soon  visible  in  his  demeanor.  As 
Kathleen  had  predicted,  there  was  plenty  of 
fighting  during  the  day,  and  when,  with  a  dim 
recollection  that  he  was  to  be  at  home  about 
nightfall,  Barney  took  his  way  to  the  inn  where 
he  had  left  his  horse,  the  whiskers  were  by  no 
means  the  only  thing  that  marred  the  smooth- 
ness of  his  countenance.  A  black  eye  and  sun- 
dry frightful-looking  bruises  showed  plainly  the 
occupation  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
were,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  ornamental  to 
one  who,  ere  another  week  had  passed,  was  to 
claim  the  hand  of  the  pretty  little  Kathleen. 

But  Barney  thought  not  of  the  effect  his  ap- 
pearance might  produce  on  his  fair  mistress. 
He  was  in  the  rao.^t  exuberant  spirits ;  and  as  he 
mounted  his  faithful  steed,  and  carefully  depos- 
ited a  freshly  filled  bottle  of  the  "  rale  old  cra- 
thur" in  his  capacious  coat  pocket,  he  waved 
the  remains  of  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  with  three 
hearty  cheers,  bade  farewell  to  the  good  city  of 
Dublin,  proceeding  at  a  brisk  trot  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  native  village. 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  he 
reached  the  desolate  moor,  about  a  mile  from 
his  own  home.  There  stood  the  huge  white 
rock,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  rearing 
its  proud  form  above  all  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects. A  bright  thought  seized  upon  Barney's 
excited  brain. 
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"  And  sure,"  he  exclaimed,  "  if  there's  a  night 
in  the  year  when  the  fairies  sliouhl  be  dancing, 
it  is  on  this  blessed  eve ;  and  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Barney  O'Lenry,  I  will  join  them  in 
that  same  spree,  and  Neilnaarge  himself  will 
pledge  me  in  the  rale  old  Irish  whiskey.  That 
will  be  something  to  ttU  my  jewel  of  a  Kath- 
leen, if  she  blames  a  i)Oor  lad  for  taking  a  drop 
of  the  crathur  on  St.  Patrick's  day.  Sure  she 
will  be  after  excusing  me  when  I  tell  her  that 
his  little  majesty  himself  took  a  glass  in  my 
company." 

Thus  saying,  Barney  alighted  from  his  horse, 
and  securing  him  at  a  little  distance,  advanced 
to  the  rock  and  carefully  reconnoitered  the  prem- 
ises, bowing  at  the  same  time  with  mock  humil- 
ity, and  exclaiming  in  a  stentorian  voice : 

"  Will  your  majesty's  riverancc  and  your 
merry  band  plase  to  come  fortb '!  'Tis  Barney 
O'Leary  has  come  to  join  yer  dance  this  blessed 
night,  with  a  bottle  of  as  good  old  whiskey  as 
ye  would  wish  to  taste,  in  his  pocket.  Faith  and 
I  will  treat  ye  to  a  glass." 

There  was  no  response  to  Barney's  eloquent 
ajjpeal,  save  the  sighing  of  the  wind  and  the 
hooting  of  an  owl ;  and  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
at  a  loss  how  to  effect  his  object. 

"  The  little  folks  shall  not  escape  me  so  aisy,' 
he  said,  at  length.  "  I  am  determined  to  dance 
with  them  this  night,  if  there's  one  in  the  rock. 
I  will  see  if  the  fire  will  draw  them  out." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  In  a  few  moments 
Barney  had  collected  a  large  pile  of  dry  fagots, 
which  he  piled  around  the  rock,  and  drawing  a 
tinder  box  from  his  pocket  soon  succeeded  in 
kindling  a  fire  which,  on  any  other  night  would 
have  alarmed  the  neighboring  villagers,  but  on 
this  memorable  evtning,  bonfires  were  common 
and  excited  little  attention.  While  engaged  in 
this  manner,  Barney  had  taken  repeated  draughts 
from  the  whiskey  bottle,  and  was  now  capering 
before  the  crackling  blaze,  calling  u[)on  the 
fairies  to  come  forth  and  see  how  a  mortal  man 
could  bate  them  at  the  jig  and  fling. 

Of  what  further  transpired  we  have  no  record^ 
for  beyond  this  period  Barney  could  remember 
nothing.  It  was  his  belief  that  he  was  suddenly 
overpowered  by  a  host  of  invisible  enemies,  who 
threw  him  upon  his  horse  and  transported  him 
to  his  own  home.  At  any  rate  this  was  where 
he  found  himsilf  on  the  following  morning,  with 
an  aching  head  and  a  heavy  heart,  for  the  follies 
cf  yesterday  were  now  vivid  in  his  mind,  and  he 
feared  to  meet  the  bright  eye  of  Kathleen. 
Sadly  be  crept  to  the  barn  to  fodder  his  cattle, 
but  what  was  his  horror  and  astonishment,  upon 
finding  that  his  seven  fine  cows — the  very  pride 
of  his  heart  and  the  envy  of  the  country  round 
— were  icissing.  No  trace  of  them  could  be 
found  ;  and  after  a  long  and  weary  search,  Bar- 
ney returned  once  more  to  his  barn  to  bewail 
his  loss,  when  a  sympathizing  neighbor,  to  whom 
he  had  related  his  troubles,  exclaimed : 

"As  sure  as  ye  are  a  living  man,  Barney 
O'Leary.  Neilnaarge  1  as  yer  cows.  Were  ye 
not  after  telling  mo  of  yer  folly  last  evening? — 
and  is  not  this  a  fine  revenge  for  the  same  ?" 

Struck  with  the  remark,  Barney  hastily  pro- 
ceeded 10  the  moor.  There  lay  the  blackened 
remains  of  his  pile  of  fagots,  while,  in  the  midst^ 
the  rock  stood  unharmed,  and  pictured  in  bold 
relief  upon  its  front  were  the  forms  of  the  seven 
cows,  with  the  figure  of  a  little  old  man  answer- 
ing to  tlie  description  which  the  old  wives  gave 
of  Ncilraage,  following  them  with  a  small  whip 
brandished  in  his  hand. 

It  was  too  much  for  poor  Barney.  His  beau- 
tiful cows  transformed  to  stone,  and  placed  upon 
tlie  rock,  as  a  perpetual  memento  of  his  shame 
and  folly. 

lie  turned  from  the  fatal  spot,  and  years 
passed  away  before  he  was  again  seen  among 
his  fcUow-mcn.  Some  said  that  he  dwelt  like  a 
hermit  among  the  mountains,  others  that  he  had 
gone  to  lands  beyond  the  seas.  His  well-con- 
ducted farm  remained  neglected  for  several 
years,  and  was  at  length  appropriated  by  a  dis- 
tant relative.  Kathleen  fomd  consolation  for 
her  early  disappointment,  and  became  the  wife 
of  one  who  could  more  easily  withstand  the 
temptation  of  the  whiskey  botllc  ;  and  the  name 
of  Barney  O'Leary  was  seldom  mentioned,  save 
when  passing  the  great  white  rock  where  the 
figures  of  the  cows  were  still  distinctly  visible. 

Miny  years  after,  an  aged  man  was  seen  hov- 
ering around  the  place,  gazing  sadly  upon  the 
forms  of  the  poor  animals,  and  was  heard  to 
count  them  several  times  in  succession,  repeat- 
ing in  melancholy  tones  :  '  Yes,  just  seven  ;  not 
one  spared  to  comfort  the  heart  of  poor  Barney." 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
BLIGHTED    PROSPECTS. 

BY  aOBZRT  a.  STAPLES. 

Rc'holJ  her  hagKuril  features  now. 

And  then  compare  with  otlier  days  ; 
That  brow  thus  uiiirked  by  griif  and  earc. 

With  one  tliat  's  lit  tiy  hope's  sliecu  ray  ; 
No  longer  now  the  joyous  smile 

Of  mirth  and  happiness  doth  play 
Around  those  finely  chiselled  lips, 

But  misery  lingcreth  there  for  aye. 

Those  golden  locks  are  silvered  o'er. 

And  pallid  is  the  brow  of  youth  ; 
Misery,  death  and  black  despair 

Uavc  hence  assumed  the  place  of  truth  ; 
The  infant  cradled  in  her  arms, 

The  little  ones  around  h<'r  knee, 
Kach  tells  the  tale  of  endless  woe, 

And  speaks  a  father's  infamy. 

\Vhere  sleeps  he  now  with  whom  she  launched 

Upon  life's  tierce,  tempestuous  wave? 
Go  ask  them,  where  ?  they  '11  whisper  you, 

Within  the  wretched  drunkard's  grave  I 
The  hopes  of  other  days  have  gone. 

And  clouded  is  the  moral  sky 
Where  love  and  truth  resplendent  shone. 

Like  stars  which  brightly  beam  on  high. 

The  cot  beside  yon  gurgling  stream, 

Wliere  lave  the  waters  on  the  shore; 
And  gently  bend  the  tall,  proud  trees, 

Before  the  \'ine-secluded  door; 
Where  lioweis  spring  and  brightly  bloom, 

And  incense-ladened  winds  sigh  low — 
Wa5  once  her  home,  ere  sorrow  came 

And  stamped  its  image  on  her  brow. 

THE  OLD  PO\DRAS  SOCK   SELLER. 

A  strange  old  man  is  he,  who  may  be  seen 
any  day.  be  it  cold  or  hot,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Poydras  Market,  with  a  bundle  of  socks 
in  his  hand,  or  on  the  banquette  beside  him- 
Selling  socks  is  now  his  only  business,  yet  time 
was  when  it  was  not  so.  Of  the  multiform  mu- 
tations of  human  life,  that  old  man  has  experi- 
enced more  than  mortal's  share.  See  how  he 
mutters  to  himself,  and  smiles,  lialf  insanely,  as 
he  praises  his  wares  to  his  real  or  pretended  cus- 
tomers !  One  eye  is  closed,  and  the  lid  is  swol- 
len, and  the  face  of  the  sock  sell<  r  is  covered 
with  scars.  These  are  traces  left  on  the  old 
man's  face  by  assassin  burglars,  who,  some  two 
years  ago,  robbed  bim  of  his  goods,  and  left  him 
as  one  dead,  in  his  house,  in  Circus  Street.  It 
was  long  before  this  old  man  recovered,  and 
when  he  did,  his  intellect  was  a  wreck,  and  noth- 
ing save  his  business  habits  were  left  to  save 
him  from  total  insanity.  Since  then  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  business  of  selling  socks. 

But  it  were  unjust  to  the  old  mm  to  give  so 
imperfect  an  abstract  of  his  history.  Let  us  roll 
back  the  tide  of  time  a  ([uartcr  of  a  century,  and 
a  tall,  fine-looking  gentleman  may  be  observed 
walking  down  Broadway,  in  New  York  Fair 
ladies  ogle  him  as  he  passes,  and  feel  flattered 
when  he  smiles  upon  them.  And  is  it  strange  ? 
for  the  smiler  of  that  day  is  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant of  princely  fortune  !  After  that,  changes 
came.  The  merchant,  broken  in  fortune,  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans,  and  his  remains  may 
now  be  found  in  the  muttering  sock  seller  of  the 
I'oydras  Market.  There  is  a  strange  tale  of  love 
connected  with  the  old  man,  but  that  we  cannot 
now  give. — N.  O.  I'icayuue. 


[Written  for  Gleasou's  Tictorial.] 
BG.4UTY. 

BY  UBS.  B.  T.   ELDBESGIS. 

'Tis  not  the  fairness  of  the  brow. 

Nor  brightness  of  the  e>e  ; 
Nor  yet  the  clieek,  whose  radiant  glow 

Can  with  carnation  vie. 
That  h;is  a  power  to  chain  my  gaze, 

Or  hold  it  in  control ; 
The  beauty  that  I  most  admire. 

Shines  spotless  from  the  soul. 

The  beauty  of  the  form  and  face 

Last  only  in  our  prime  ; 
The  charms  that  centre  in  the  soul 

Will  never  wane  with  time  ; 
The  radiance  from  that  inner  .shrine. 

That  lights  the  thoughtful  eye. 
Will  cliain  for  hours  my  earnest  gaze, 

Its  charms  can  never  die. 


ART  OF  S\VI.>1.>IL\(;. 

Men  are  drowned  by  raising  their  arms  above 
water,  the  unbuoyeil  weight  of  which  depresses 
the  head.  Other  animals  have  neither  notion 
nor  al)ility  to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  there- 
fore swim  naturally.  Whtn  a  man  falls  into 
dec])  water,  lie  will  lisc  to  the  surf.ice,  and  will 
continue  there,  if  lie  docs  not  elevate  his  hands. 
If  he  movKS  his  hands  under  the  water  in  any 
way  ho  pleases,  bis  liead  will  rise  so  high  as  to 
allow  him  free  liberty  to  breathe;  and  if  he  will 
use  his  legs  as  in  the  ,actof  walking  (or  rather  of 
walking  ui>  stairs),  his  shoulders  will  riae  above 
the  water,  so  that  lie  may  u^e  the  less  exertion 
with  his  hands,  or  apply  thtm  to  other  purposes. 
These  plain  directions  are  recommended  to  the 
recollection  of  those  who  have  not  learned  to 
swim  ill  tlicir  youth,  as  tlicy  may  be  found  high- 
ly advantageous  in  preserving  life. — iScienl'jic 
AinenC'Mi. 


WATERLOO  THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE 

On  a  surface  of  two  s()uare  miles,  it  was  as- 
certained that  00,000  men  and  horses  were  lying  ! 
The  luxurious  crop  of  ripe  grain  which  had 
covered  the  field  of  battle  was  reduced  to  litter, 
and  beaten  into  the  earth ;  and  the  surface,  trod- 
den down  by  the  cavalry,  and  furrowed  deeply 
by  the  cannon  wheels,  was  strewn  with  many  a 
relic  of  the  fight.  Helmets  and  cuirasses,  shat- 
tered fire-arms  and  broken  swords ;  all  the  vari- 
ety of  military  ornaments ;  lancer  caps  and 
Highland  bonnets ;  uniforms  of  every  color, 
plume,  and  pennon ;  musical  instruments,  the 
apparatus  of  artilk-ry,  drums,  bugles;  but,  good 
God  !  why  dwell  on  the  harrowing  picture  of  a 
foughten  field  ?  Each  and  every  ruinous  di-ijilay 
bore  mute  testimony  to  the  ini.sery  of  such  a 
battle.  *  *  *  Could  the  melancholy  ap- 
pearance of  this  scene  of  death  be  heightened,  it 
would  be  by  witnessing  the  researches  of  the 
living  amidst  its  desolation  for  the  objects  of 
their  love.  Mothers,  and  wives,  and  children, 
for  days  were  occujiied  in  that  mournful  duty ; 
and  the  confusion  of  the  corpses,  friend  and 
foe  intermingled,  as  they  were,  often  rendered 
the  attempt  at  recognizing  individuals  diflicult, 
and  in  some  cases  impossible.  *  *  In  many 
places  the  dead  lay  four  deep  upon  each  other, 
marking  the  spot  some  British  square  had  occu- 
pied, when  exposed  for  hours  to  the  murderous 
fire  of  a  French  battery.  Outside,  lancer  and 
cuirassier  were  scattered  thickly  on  the  earth. 
Madly  attempting  to  force  the  serried  bayonets 
of  the  British,  tlity  had  fallen,  in  the  bootless 
essay,  by  the  musketry  of  the  inner  files.  Far- 
ther on,  you  traced  the  spot  wliere  the  cavalry 
of  France  and  England  had  encountered.  Chas- 
seur and  hussar  were  intenniiigled ;  and  the 
heavy  Norman  horses  of  the  Imperial  Ouard  were 
interspersed  with  the  gray  chargers  which  had 
carried  Albion's  chivalry.  Here  the  Highlander 
and  trailleur  lay,  side  by  side,  together ;  and  the 
heavy  dragoon,  with  Green  Erin's  badge  upon 
his  helmet,  was  grappling  in  death  with  the 
Polish  lancer.  *  *  *  On  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  where  the  ground  was  covered  with  dead, 
and  trodden  fetlock-deep  in  mud  and  gore,  by 
the  frequent  rush  of  rival  cavalry,  the  thick- 
strewn  eorpses  of  the  Impeiial  Guard  ])ointed 
out  where  Napoleon  1  ad  been  defeated.  Here, 
in  column,  thai  favored  corps,  on  whom  his  last 
chance  rested,  had  been  annihilated;  and  the 
advance  and  repulse  of  the  Guard  was  traceable 
by  a  mass  of  fallen  Frenchmen.  In  the  hollow 
below,  the  last  struggle  of  France  had  been  vain- 
ly made ;  for  there  the  Old  Guard,  when  the 
middle  battalions  had  been  forced  back,  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  British,  and  atlord  time  for 
their  disorganized  companions  to  rally.  Here 
the  British  left,  which  had  converged  upon  the 
French  centre,  had  come  up ;  and  tiere  the  bayo- 
net closed  the  contest. — Faindi/  Jlaald. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
I  THINK  OF  THEE. 


DY   OWEN   a.   WABBEN. 


I  think  of  thee  when  all  is  bushecl 

In  uiglit's  serene  repose. 
When  round  the  overwearied  earth 

The  shadowy  curtains  close  ; 
But  most  my  spirit  dwells  on  thee 

When  it  is  wrapped  in  gloom, 
And  wishes  for  the  hour  when  wo 

Shall  meet  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  as  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee 

When  silence  reigns  around. 
And  conjure  up  thy  fantasy 

When  darkness  is  profound ; 
As  then  I  seem  to  see  thy  face 

Upon  me  sweetly  smile, 
And  in  thy  soft,  seraphic  grace. 

Am  blest  a  little  while  ; 
So,  when  the  heavens  are  bright  to  thee. 

And  earth  is  d;uk  and  lone ; 
And  thou  to  thy  bright  home  canst  lice, 

Nor  hear  the  sulTerer's  moan  ; 
Then  look  upon  the  dark,  cold  earth. 

Where  1  must  longer  stay. 
And  pity  me  fur  all  the  clouds 

That  darken  o'er  my  day  1 
And  pray  that  soon,  from  doubt  and  cai'e. 

My  soul  may  seek  the  skies ; 
And,  blest  forevermore  with  thee, 

Through  all  the  spheres  arise. 


BEKMtD.i^   FE\IiLt8. 

N.  P.  Willis,  in  one  of  his  late  letters  from 
Bermuda,  says  ; — "  Here  every  female  is  trained, 
from  childhood,  to  carry  burtliens  upon  the 
head.  From  a  tea  cup  to  a  water  pail,  every- 
thing is  placed  on  a  small  cushion  at  tlie  top  of 
the  skull.  The  abiolute  erectncss  of  figure 
necessary  to  keep  the  weight  where  it  can  best 
be  supported  by  the  spiue,  the  nice  balance  of 
gait  to  poise  it  without  being  steadied  by  the 
hands,  the  throwing  forward  of  the  chest  with 
the  posture  and  crt'ort  that  arc  demanded,  and 
measured  action  of  the  hijis,  and  the  dcliberate- 
ness  with  which  all  turning  round  or  looking 
aside  must  be  done,  combine  to  form  an  habitual 
demeanor  and  gait  cf  peculiar  loftiness  and 
stateliness.  A  prouder-looking  procession  than 
the  market-women,  as  they  go  with  their  b.iskcts 
on  their  heads  across  the  sijuare  below  our  ve- 
randa, could  not  be  found  in  the  world.  They 
look  incapable  of  being  sur])ri.scd  into  a  quick 
movement;  and  are,  without  exception,  queenly 
of  mien — though  it  come,  strangely  euougli, 
from  carrying  the  burthens  of  the  slave." 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE    OLD    LOG    BRIDGE. 

BY  BVA  LE8UE. 

0  't  was  ever  a  favorite  haunt  of  mine  in  my  childhood's 

golden  hours. 
To  wander  there  by  the  old  log  bridge,  and  gather  the 

fragrant  flowers ; 
The  lily  and  the  violet,  which  grew  by  tlie  rivulet's  side, 
Where  I  'd  hear  the  birds  singing  their  evening  songs  at 

the  hour  of  eventide. 

Yes,  that  old  log  bridge,  I  remember  it  well,  in  that  little 

shady  grove. 
It  was  a  lonely,  though  beautiful  spot,  where  the  buni- 

ming-bird  loved  to  rove  ; 
And  I  'd  often  sit  by  the  rivulet's  side,  on  tliat  old  and 

mossy  stone. 
And  a  charming  sound  to  my  listening  ear  was  the  little 

streamlet's  tone. 

And  often  when  on  my  way  to  school,  I  would  sit  on  tliat 
mossy  seat. 

And  drink  of  the  pure  and  sparkling  rill  which  glided  at 
my  feet ; 

Of  that  little  murmuring  streamlet  where  the  merry  sun- 
beams played 

Through  many  a  hole  in  the  old  log  bridge  in  that  little 
forest  glade. 

That  old  log  bridge,  I  remember  it  well,  with  ivy  and  moss 

o'ergrown. 
And  that  little  murmuring  streamlet,  with  its  sweetly 

echoing  tone ; 
But  years  have  passed  since  I  viewed  those  scenes,  those 

joyous  scenes  of  }  ore. 
And  though  the  murmuring  rill  is  there  yet,  the  bridge  is 

seen  no  more. 


And  H  hat  is  fame  7  the  meanest  have  their  day. 
The  greuteat  can  but  blaae,  and  pass  away  —  Fope. 


FRUITS  OF  EARLY  RISING. 

The  preface  to  the  last  volume  of  Rev.  '  .-. 
Barnes's  "  Notes,"  which  has  just  appeared  en- 
tions  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of  being  reii  mbcr- 
ed  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  excuse  them- 
selves from  the  performance  of  any  great  and 
useful  work  for  the  "  want  of  time."  IJr.  Barnes 
has  published  in  all  sijieen  x'olumes  of  biblical 
"  Notes,"  during  the  composition  of  which  he 
has  had  the  charge  of  a  large  congregation  in 
Philadelphia;  and  yet  he  has  not  suffered  his 
authorial  labors  to  infringe  upon  the  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office.  These  sixteen  volumes,  he 
informs  us,  "  have  all  been  written  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  are  the  fruits  of  the 
habit  of  rising  between  four  and  five  o'clock." 
From  the  first,  he  has  made  it  an  invariable  rule 
to  cease  writing  precisely  at  nine  o'clock  ;  and 
now  he  finds  Ins  formidable  task  accomplished, 
and  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has 
been  permitted  to  send  forth  more  than  250,000 
volumes  of  commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  probably  a  greater  number  has  beeu 
published  abroad.  All  this  has  been  accom- 
plished in  hours  which  the  majority  of  men 
waste  in  bed,  in  idle  listlessness,  or  in  getting 
ready  for  the  labors  of  the  day. — iVew  England 
L'armtr. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
A  SO.^G. 


BY  T.  H.  INOALLg. 

Blandly  are  the  breezes  blowing, 

Set  thy  care-worn  spirit  free ; 
Fleetly  are  the  waters  flowing, 

Cease  tliy  toil,  whate'er  it  be. 
Earth  is  lightness,  e.irth  is  brightmiss, 

Come  thou  to  the  fields  with  me. 

Early  birds  are  sweetly  singing. 
With  their  mat^-s  in  yonder  grove  ; 

Spring-time  flowers  from  earth  are  springing, 
Nature  overflows  with  love. 

Ever  gladly,  never  sadly. 
Let  our  spirits  soar  above. 

Let  us  wander  fortli,  and  listen 

To  the  pa'an  nature  pours ; 
Secst  thou  not  the  dewdrops  glisten 

On  the  grass  and  on  the  flowers  ? 
O  what  pleasures,  0  what  treasures, 

In  the  joyous  spring  are  ours. 

Books  and  folios  are  forsaken , 

Glad  we  go  to  hail  the  spring ; 
All  our  finer  feelings  waken. 

As  the  song  the  spring  doth  sing. 
Qrief-disarming,  passion-charming, 

Let  us  Lie  to  hail  the  spring. 

>   ^  *  ^   > 

A  T01'1;HL\G   ClsTO.>I. 

There  exists  at  Lhassa  a  touching  custom, 
which  we  were  in  some  sort  jealous  of  finding 
among  infidels.  In  the  evening,  as  soon  as  the 
light  declines,  the  Thibetan  men,  women  and 
children  cease  from  all  business,  and  assemble 
in  the  principal  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  the  pub- 
lic squares.  As  soon  as  the  groups  are  formed, 
every  one  sits  down  on  the  ground,  and  begins 
slowly  to  chant  his  prayers  in  an  undertone  ;  and 
the  religious  concert  produces  an  immense  and 
solemn  harmony  throughout  the  city,  poweifully 
affecting  to  the  soul !  The  first  time  we  heard 
it,  we  could  i.ot  help  making  a  sorrowful  com- 
liarison  between  this  Pagan  town,  where  all 
prayer  is  common,  and  the  cities  of  Europe, 
where  peojile  would  blush  to  make  the  signs  of 
the  cross  in  public. — Hues  Tiavels  in  Taitarij. 


Let  the  business  of  others  alone,  and  atten  1 
to  your  own. 
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CROWIV,  SE41,,  ETC.,  OF  FVUSTIJV  I. 

All  our  readers  know  that  Soulouque,  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Ilayti,  has  assumed  the  im- 
perial purple,  and  with  it  the  name  of  Faustin  I, 
and  has  created  a  numerous  nobility  around 
him.  The  solemn  and  imposing  scene  of  crown- 
ing the  emperor  and  empress  in  the  cathedral, 
by  Archbishop  Mmthuol,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  all  the  dignity  and 
wealth  of  the  empire.  After  the  crowning  of 
the  imperial  pair,  the  solemn  benediction  and 
imposition  of  hands,  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Popish  Church,  the  processson 
formed  and  moved  towards  the  pal- 
ace. The  coronation  of  Napoleon 
was  outshone  in  the  cost  and  splen- 
dor of  the  crown,  its  jewels  glittering 
like  stars  in  the  firmament,  and  the 
number  of  nobles  and  marshals  far 
outnumbered  those  who  danced  at- 
tendance at  St.  Cloud  ;  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  Louis  Napoleon's  corona- 
tion will  exceed  that  of  Faustin  I. 
Ttie  coronation  of  the  emperor  and 
empress  of  Hayti  was  delayed  a  long 
while,  till  the  regalia,  furniture  of  the 
palace,  etc.,  could  be  procured  from 
Paris.  The  engraving  represents  the 
imperial  seal,  insignia  and  crown. 
These  are  the  workmanship  of  M. 
Kouvenat,  of  the  firm  of  Christophe 
&  Rouvenat.  This  house  has  tilled  a 
vast  number  of  foreign  orders,  and 
sent  royal  insignia,  votive  swords, 
and  gala  jewels  to  Constantinople, 
Egypt,  and  the  cities  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  queen  of  Madagascar  wears 
a  crown  of  their  manufacture.  Fond- 
Calalou,  the  subject  of  the  second  en- 
graving, is  a  favorite  retreat  of  the 
emperor,  a  delicious  nest  embowered 
in  high  palm-trees,  in  the  midst  of 
the  severe  and  volcanic  scenery  of 
J  icmel.  It  is  here  that  his  majesty, 
^arrounded  by  a  circle  of  his  most 
iiitim  ite  friends,  seeks,  from  time  to 
time,  I  temporary  relaxation  from 
the  oppressive  cares  of  state.  This 
engraving  is  quite  interesting  f.om 
the  fact  that  it  is  from  a  drawing  by 
an  artist  of  color,  a  Haytien,  M.  de 
Leogane,  who  is  not  only  an  admira- 
ble draughtsman,  but  a  meritorious 
sculptor,  and  a  man  of  great  taste 
and  refinement.  We  have  read  some 
of  his  letters,  written  in  a  pure  and  polished 
style.  He  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  court 
of  Faustin,  which  also  possesses  its  poet,  in  the 
person  of  the  Duke  de  Segrelier,  who  has  writ- 
ten some  very  delightful  verses.  So  that  the 
Haytien  court  is  not  without  its  men  of  letters 
and  art. 

In  his  coronation  his  sable  majesty  has  rather 
stolen  the  march  on  his  illustrious  compeer  in 
France,  wlio  has  not  yet  declared  the  empire, 
but  is  unquestionably  awaiting  the  favorable 
juncture  to  seat  himself  upon  the  throne  of 
■'  my  uncle." 


GOD  BLESS  YOU. 

As  we  journeyed  on,  a  trilling  incident  occur- 
red, which  very  favorably  disposed  us  tow.ards 
the  peasantry  of  Spain.  A  large  party  of  field 
laborers,  attired  in  scarlet  jackets  and  sashes, 
were  returning  to  their  homes  after  the  toils  of 
the  day,  and  were  singing  in  unison  a  lively 
song,  in  token  of  the  happiness  within  their 
hearts.  Toe  sun  was  now  sinking  behind  the 
hills,  and  the  stars  of  evening  were  beginning  to 
gem  the  vast  canopy  of  heaven.  A  soft  and  rich 
twilight  gave  a  sweet  mellowness  to  the  features 


KOSSUTH  .\lVn  HIS  CAUSE. 

The  cause  of  absolutism  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  the  cause  of  religious  persecution. 
The  tyrants  whose  overthrow  is  sought  by  Kos- 
suth, are  the  men  who  obstruct  or  prohibit  alto- 
gether the  circulation  of  God's  liVord,  who  im- 
prison or  banish  humble  and  godly  disciples  of 
Christ,  for  no  crime  save  that  of  worshipping 
God  according  to  their  construction  of  his  laws, 
who  break  up  prayer  meetings,  and  even  invade 
the  sanctity  of  domestic  life,  to  hunt  out  those 
who  do  not  conform  to  State  churches.     They 
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of  the  surrounding  landscape,  infusing  thoughts 
of  romance  and  poetry  into  our  minds,  and 
making  everything  appear  to  us  like  the  scenery 
of  a  picture  or  a  dream.  As  we  reached  the 
body  of  peasantry,  they  immediately  separated 
to  each  side  of  the  road,  and,  as  we  passed  be- 
tween them,  they  saluted  us  with  the  beautiful 
expression,  "  Vaga  vel  con  Dios  "  (Go  with  you 
God).  A  thrill  of  pleasure  ran  through  my  veins 
as  I  heard  this  national  benediction  pronounced 
with  such  deep  .solemnity,  and  issuing  like  a  full 
and  majestic  chorus  from  the  lips  of  these  hum- 
ble tillers  of  the  soil. —  Wan  en's  Morocco. 


are  the  men  who  stand  directly  across  the  path 
of  the  world's  progress.  While  the  go.spel  of 
Jesus  Christ  proclaims  the  equality  of  man  be- 
fore God,  and  by  regenerating,  and  enlightening, 
and  guiding  each,  would  raise  alt  to  a  higher 
plane  of  life  and  happiness,  these  men  practi- 
cally affirm  that  the  world  was  made  for  the  few, 
tVat  to  that  few  the  many  are  to  minister,  and 
neither  education  nor  religion  shall  be  permitted 
to  change  this  order  of  things.  It  is  a  battle 
against  God  and  man — against  truth  and  right- 
eoumess — against  the  sublime  designs  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  happiness  of  the  race. — li'jldctor. 


MtnA^IE  PFEIFFER  IN  ICEL.\!«D. 

From  the  age  of  ten  years,  Madame  Pfeiffcr 
tells  us,  she  had  a  passion  for  travelling,  and  a 
particular  desire  to  visit  Iceland.  Her  desire 
has  been  gratified.  In  the  year  1845.  she  left 
Vienna,  unattended  as  usual,  and  found  her  way, 
after  various  perils,  tn  the  island  of  her  hopes. 
She  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  Icelanders 
from  the  writings  of  travellers,  conceiving  them 
to  be  exempt  from  the  vices  of  European  socie- 
ty, and  to  abound  in  all  the  patriarchal  virtues. 
How  far  her  previous  impressions  were  confirm- 
ed, may  be  learned  from  the  few  facts 
which  we  select  from  the  interesting 
volume  in  which  she  relates  her  ad- 
ventures ; — The  houses  of  the  higher 
classes  in  Iceland  are  arranged  pre- 
cisely in  the  ordinary  European  style 
— mahogany  furniture,  mirrors,  sofas, 
etc.  In  the  capital  she  found  six 
piano  fortes.  Tfie  huts  of  the  peas- 
antry arc,  in  external  appearance,  like 
natural  hillocks.  "  small,  low,  made  of 
lava  blocks,  filled  in  with  dirt  and 
covered  with  grass."  Within  they 
are  filthy  beyond  possihility  of  de- 
scription. The  Icelandic  ladies  are 
more  stiff  and  formal  towards  stran- 
gers than  any  whom  Madame  Pfeiffer 
had  ever  before  met,  and  by  no  means 
inclined  to  hospitality.  Persons  of 
large  fortune  and  great  naturalists — 
well  furnished  with  money  and  pres- 
ents— are  the  only  persons  likely  to 
be  well  received  in  Icelandic  society. 
The  men  are  of  a  medium  height, 
generally  very  ugly,  the  women  less 
so.  The  peasantry  have  a  great  many 
children,  most  of  whom  die  in  infancy, 
because,  instead  of  being  nursed  by 
their  mothers,  they  are  brought  up 
upon  the  most  unwholesome  kinds  of 
food.  There  is  not  a  carriage  of  any 
description  in  Iceland,  nor  a  road 
upon  which  one  could  be  used.  The 
clergy  receive  from  ninentysix  cents 
to  ninety-six  dollars  per  animm,  in 
addition  to  a  house,  a  few  fields  and 
some  cattle,  which  are  furnished  by 
the  government.  The  peonle  suffer 
more  from  holt  than  lold  When  the 
thermometer  is  at  .'cventy,  no  one 
will  work  :  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
harvest  they  wait  till  the  evening  be- 
fore they  begin  the  labors  of  the  day. 
The  women  wear  no  ornaments,  but  all  are 
comfortably  clad.  Every  one  can  read ;  and 
nearly  all  write,  though  there  is  but  one  school 
in  the  island  The  father  of  the  family  is  usu- 
ally the  sole  instructor  of  his  children.  Books, 
mostly  of  a  religious  character,  are  seen  in  every 
house.  Their  religion  is  the  Lutheran.  The 
churches  are  extremely  small,  and  are  used  for 
storing  provisions,  tools  and  clothing,  and  are 
generally  appropriated  as  night  quarters  to  a 
traveller.  Madame  Pfeiffer  usually  slept  in  a 
church  during  the  whole  of  her  solitary  tour. — 
lltme  Journal. 


i.M 


VIEW    OK    FONO-CALALOD,   A    COUNTBY    IIOUSU    OF    TlIK    KUrKUOR   FAUSTIN    I,   OF   HAITI. 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Pboprietor. 

MATURIN   U.   BAIiLOU,    Editob. 

COKTBNTS  OF  OUR  NEXT  NUMBER. 

"  .Tapper  Clayton,  or  the  Spy  of  Fort  Moultrie,''  a  Revo- 
lutionary tale,  by  K.  ('IIRTI&S  IIlNE,  U.  S.  N. 

"  The  Old  Man  and  the  Pirate,"  a  sea  sketch,  by  Stlva- 
nuB  COIIB,  .IR. 

'•  The  Fast  Young  Man,''  a  story,  by  Miss  Sarah  M. 

IIoWK. 

'•  A  .'^Itetoh  of  ITumor,"  by  Uncle  Tour. 
"  Farewell,"  veises,  by  IlARRiitT  N.  Hathawat. 
*'  Hope,"  lines,  by  JouN  F.  .Iekpkhson. 
"  Lines  on  the  death  of  Edwin  Wedger,"  by  AnacsTA 
Eaton. 
"  Our  Mary."  lines,  by  G.  H.  Fultz. 
"  Line.s  to  a  Mother,"  by  CAROtiNE  A.  HAYDEIf. 
"A  Song,"  by  W.  E.  Knowleb. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We  shall  present  an  admirable  and  very  perfect  picture, 
by  our  artist,  Mr.  Wiirle,  reprepenting  the  beautiful  Dutch 
Frljjate  Prince  of  Orange,  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country. 

A  very  beautiful  oriental  picture  representing  a  Mosque 
at  .Jerusalem.    Chanicteristic  of  the  East. 

A  historical  picture  of  a  most  vivid  character,  repre- 
penting  a  French  gcene,  at  Paris,  during  the  famous  Iteign 
of  Terror,  entitled  the  Summons  at  the  Prison  of  Saint 
Lazare.  ■ 

Also  an  admirable  engraving,  entitled  Chancellor  de  L' 
nopital,  during  the  Massacre  of  St.  Baitholomew. 

A  fine  picture,  entitled  an  Incident  of  Mountain  Life. 
One  which  will  tell  its  own  story  to  the  readers  of  the 
Pictorial. 

A  very  excellent  and  original  lil^eness  of  Professor  Long- 
fellow, of  Cambridge,  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Howu. 

Also  an  admirable  original  drawing  of  Washington's 
Head  (Quarters,  at  ('ambridge,  being  the  house  now  occu- 
pie  I  by  Professor  Longfellow.  By  our  artist,  Mr.  Mallonj, 
taken  on  the  spot. 

An  original  view  of  that  time-worn  and  very  int*^resting 
structure,  the  old  Swedes'  Church,  Southwark,  Philadel- 
ptiia.     Taken  on  tlle  spot,  by  our  artist,  Mr.  I)*  rtieau.r. 

A  capital  likeness  of  the  brotherh  Meade,  daguerreo- 
typists,  Broadway,  New  York — to  whom  we  are  often  in- 
debted for  accurate  likents.-*es,  etc. 

A  fac  simile  of  the  famous  Michigan  Block  of  Native 
Copper,  designed  for  the  Wachington  Monument,  with  its 
Ornaments  auci  Mottoes.  Au  interesting  subject,  drawn 
by  our  artist,  Mr.  Wru/e. 

A  flnt  picture  of  the  well  known  Swallow  Cave,  at  Na- 
hant,  Lynn.  A  spot  of  notice  among  travellers  to  this 
famous  peninsula. 

A  picture  of  Harmony  Grove,  South  Framingham,  Mass. 
A  most  delighttui  summer  retreat. 

A  very  large  and  splendi<l  picture  of  an  Irish  battle 
scene,  representing  the  Irish  monarch,  Brian  Bnru,  as  he 
appeared  in  the  Battle  of  Clontarf,  engaged  in  mortal  com- 
bat with  the  Danish  invaders.  A  picture  covering  an  en- 
tire page  of  our  paper. 


A  DIAMOND  WEDDING. 

At  SoUingen  (Prussia  on  the  Rhine),  lately,  a 
rare  and  touching  ceremony  took  place  at  the 

Church  of  Sebastian.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  S cple- 

brated  their  diamond  marriage — that  is,  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  their  union,  which, 
according  to  custom  on  such  occasions,  was 
blessed  anew  by  the  curate  of  tlie  parish.  Thirty- 
one  of  their  direct  descendants  were  present. 
The  old  gentleman  is  yet  hale  and  vigorous  at 
the  age  of  95,  the  old  lady,  but  ten  years  young- 
er, also  enjoys  excellent  health.  The  king  has 
directed  that  the  great  golden  medal  for  civil 
merit  be  presented  to  Mr.  S . 


SPLINTEES. 

Charlotte  Cushman  has  played  her  fare- 

wtll  engagement  on  the  American  stage. 

The  French  have  resolved  to  have  a 

Glass  Palace  and  a  World's  Fair  at  Paris. 

Iron  omnibusscs  are  now  running  in  all 

parts  of  London,and  regarded  as  an  improvement. 

Cherries,  strawberries,  and  all  the  early 

fruits,  are  now  for  sale  in  our  market. 

Madame  Anna  Thillon  has  been  quite 

as  popular  in  New  York  as  she  was  in  Boston. 

A  man  in   Roxbury  had  so  natural  a 

picture  of  a  hen  that  it  laid  in  his  drawer  a  week. 

Martin  Waterman,a  gambler,  hung  him- 
self in  Baltimore,  and  rid  the  world  of  a  knave. 

Miss   Adelaide   Phillips,  of  Boston,  is 

now  in  London,  studying  music  with  Garcia. 

Mr.  Neafie,  the  American  tragedian,  has 

been  peiforming  an  engagement  at  Buffalo. 

The  Cuban  authorities  are  offering  fresh 

insults  to  American  citizens  constantly. 

Mrs.  Mowatt  had  a  renl  benefit  given  to 

her  by  her  Boston  friends  lately. 

An  Irish  woman  threw  her  infant  into 

the  water  from  one  of  the  New  York  ferry  boats. 

The   Ravels   have  taken  the   Howard 

Athemenm  for  a  short  summer  season. 


PAINTINU. 

The  origin  of  painting  would  seem  to  date 
almost  as  far  back  as  the  birth  of  the  human 
race,  for  it  is  conjectured  that  the  first  attempts 
at  the  expression  of  ideas  was  not  by  writing, 
but  by  the  more  or  less  accurate  delineation  of 
corporeal  objects.  Authors  differ  as  to  the  ex- 
act date  of  pictorial  representations,  however. 
Some  assign  it  to  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy ; 
while  Pliny  tells  us,  with  a  tone  of  incredulity, 
that  the  Kgyptians  boasted  of  having  discovered 
the  art  six  thousand  years  before  the  Greeks. 
The  Chinese  undoubtedly  practised  painting  at 
a  very  early  period,  but  with  this  ingenious  and 
facile  people,  it  has  never  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
art.  Occasional  clal)orate  imitations  of  nature 
we  find  among  the  works  of  their  painters,  but 
they  are  sadly  deficient  in  effect,  character,  vigor, 
and  most  particularly  in  perspective. 

In  Greece,  painting  early  flourished,  and  rap- 
idly rose  from  the  germ  to  the  flower  and  the 
fruit.  "  Greek  art  had  her  infancy  ;  but  the  graces 
rocked  the  cradle,  and  love  taught  her  to  speak. 
If  ever  legend  deserved  our  belief,  the  amorous 
tale  of  the  Corinthian  maid,  who  traced  the  shade 
of  her  departing  lover  by  the  secret  lamp,  ap- 
peals to  our  sympathy  to  grant  it."  The  first 
step  in  art  was  a  simple  shaded  outline,  similar  to 
those  known  under  the  name  of  silhouettes.  The 
next  step  was  to  outline  figures  with  a  few  sim- 
ple descriptive  lines  within  the  outline.  After- 
wards came  the  monochrome,  or  painting  in  a  sin- 
gle color;  and  thus  step  by  step  did  the  art  of 
painting  work  its  way  towards  perfection. 

None  of  the  paintings  of  the  ancient  Greek 
school,  none  of  the  works  of  Apollodorus,  of  Par- 
rhasius,  of  Apclles,  orTimanthes  have  descended 
to  our  day  ;  but  we  can  form  some  idea  of  their 
power  from  the  impressions  recorded  in  the 
works  of  antiquity.  They  seem  to  have  united 
vigor,  grace  and  ideal  beauty,  truth  and  exquis- 
ite drawing;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
from  the  perfection  of  Greek  conception,  that 
the  sister  art  musthave  kept  pace  with  it.  Paint- 
ing flourished  to  a  considerable  degree  in  Rome, 
but  fell  with  the  fortunes  of  her  imperial  destiny. 
It  was  revived  by  Cimabue,  a  Florentine  artist 
of  noble  descent,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  1410  a  Flemish  painter,  John  Van 
Eyck,  invented  the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  which 
was  soon  taught  to  the  Italian  painters,  and  from 
the  time  of  its  discovery  we  note  rapid  advances 
in  the  art  of  painting. 

Massaccio,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  art.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  raised  it 
yet  higher.  This  great  man  was  noted  for  his 
almost  universal  genius ;  for,  besides  being  a 
painter,  he  was  an  admirable  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, a  skilful  musician,  an  excellent  poet,  expert 
in  anatomy  and  chemistry,  and  well  versed  in 
all  branches  of  mathematics.  Michael  Angelo, 
the  great  master  of  painting,  commenced  his 
career  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Raphael  added  new  glory 
to  the  art  he  practised.  Titian,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Venetian  school,  excelled  in  splendor 
and  harmony  of  color.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  three  Carracci  founded  a 
famous  school  of  art  at  Bologna.  After  about  the 
middle  of  this  century,  the  art  of  painting  began 
to  rapidly  decline  in  Italy.  The  Germans,  Dutch, 
and  English  have  cultivated  painting  with  great 
success,  while  France  has  produced  but  few  emi- 
nent artists. 

Of  painting  in  this  country  we  have  a  right  to 
conceive  warm  hopes  from  the  works  our  artists 
have  already  produced.  In  the  highest  range 
of  art  Washington  Allston  has  produced  pictures 
not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  artist  who  has 
flourished  since  the  decline  of  painting  in  Italy. 
Benjamin  West,  also,  carried  the  fame  of  Ameri- 
can art  abroad,  while  the  productions  of  Copley, 
Stuart,  and  Inman  deserve  to  hang  beside  those 
of  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  and  Vandyke.  The  art 
is  now  cultivated  with  great  furor  by  a  host  of 
aspirants,  and  the  public  taste  for  it  seems  to  be 
thoroughly  awakened. 


<  ^^^  > 


Gleason'b  Pictorial  Drawino-Uoom  Companion.— This 
is  tlie  title  of  the  largt-st,  handsomest,  best  printe<l,  and 
most  interesting  weekly  paper  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  inspecting.  It  ii  printed  in  quarto  form,  on  ihe  finest 
satin  surfaced  paper,  and  contains  a  number  of  choice  en- 
gravings in  every  number.  It  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  celebrated  "  Ixindon  Illustrated  News."  We  cannot 
conceive  how  such  a  magnificent  sheet  can  be  afforded  fot 
the  low  price  of  ^1  CO  a  ytar. —  Camden  Phenix. 


OtJR  Engravings. — Those  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  wood  engraving  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  excellence  of  this  department  of  the  Pictorial. 


Spanish    Definition   op    Mild    Punish- 
ment.— Eight  years  labor  in  chains. 


BIKDINti  THE  IMCTOKIAL. 

Those  persons  who  preserve  the  "  Pictorials," 
and  bind  them  every  six  months,  will,  in  two  or 
three  years,  possess  some  half  a  dozen  superb 
volumes  of  tales,  sketches,  and  elegant  illustra- 
tions, forming  a  rare  and  beautiful  illumined 
pictorial  record  of  the  times,  that  will  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable  and  interesting.  Our  subscribers 
begin  to  realize  this,  and  are  collecting  the  back 
numbers  that  they  have  lost  or  injured,  and  still 
keep  our  bindery  constantly  employed  in  bind- 
ing volume  first.  To  pre]>are  for  binding  volume 
second  on  the  1st  of  July,  we  have  already  been 
obliged  to  enlarge  the  bindery  department  nearly 
double  its  former  size  and  number  of  employees ; 
and  the  second  volume  will  be  still  better  bound 
than  tlie  first,  besides  presenting  throughout 
great  improvements,  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  more  and  more  by  experimenting  in  print- 
ing engravings  on  wood,  an  art  never  attempted 
to  any  great  extent  in  this  country  before.  Per- 
sons desiring  volume  first  can  still  be  supplied  at 
any  of  the  periodical  depots,  or  at  our  oflice  of 
publication,  where  a  choice  of  styles  in  the 
binding  can  be  made,  and  the  complete  volume 
had  in  gilt,  with  gilt  edges,  sides  and  back,  and 
an  illumined  title-page  and  index,  for  the  sum  of 
thrte  dollars. 


CA6PAR  MAUSER. 

The  recent  death  of  the  weak  and  faithless 
ArchDuke  Leopold,  of  Baden,  has  naturally 
revived  in  the  English  papers  the  sad  story  of 
Caspar  Ilauser.  Duke  Ludwig,  the  half  brother 
of  Leopold,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  author  of  this  cruel  wrong — the  child  being 
believed  to  be  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  Duke 
Charles,  by  Stephanie,  niece  of  Josephine, — 
which  son  suddenly  disappeared.  Caspar  Ilau- 
ser, it  will  be  remembered,  was  at  last  murdered 
by  some  unknown  person ;  thus  closing  a  dark 
catalogue  of  suffering  with  a  violent  death. 
Cruelty  to  full  grown  men  and  women  is  a  crime 
of  crimson  dye,  but  the  sacrifice  of  an  unofi'cnd- 
ing  child — by  stunting  its  physical,  intellc<tual 
and  religious  growth — appears  to  us  of  almost 
as  hideous  a  hue  as  that  sin  which,  it  is  said, 
"  shall  never  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world, 
nor  in  the  world  to  come." 


THE  POPE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Tribune,  at  Rome, 
finds  the  geography  of  Pio  Nono  somewhat  at 
fault,  in  a  brief  interview:  "The  other  day, 
and  without  our  desire  or  request,  came  a  sum- 
mons to  the  Pope,  and  accordingly  we  had  an 
audience  at  the  Vatican.  He  was  very  affable 
and  pleasant,  and  has  an  attractiveness  of  face 
and  manner  which  shows  a  good  heart.  Poor 
Pio  Nono  !  He  took  snuff  constantly,  dropping 
it  on  his  white  dress  ;  and  after  informing  me 
that  steamers  could  go  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool in  fifteen  days,  inquired  wliellier  they  stopped 
fur  coal  on  their  passage.  He  also  announced  to 
me  that  Boston  was  the  greatest  city  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  therefore,  you  see,  tha.t  that  question  is  settled 

forever." 

«  ».»  > 

Glea son's  Pictorial. — This  elegant  weekly  has  gone  on 
improving  since  its  commencement,  in  the  most  rapid  and 
perlect  manner,  until  it  now  presents  a  specimen  of  art 
and  literature  highly  creditable  to  our  city  and  the  coun- 
try. It  was  thought  that  wood  cut  printing  could  not  be 
done  to  advantage  in  this  country,  but  the  Pictorial  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  Kuropean  illustrated  paper 
tiiat  is  published.  The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a 
brilliant  record  of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  per- 
sons of  taste  will  be  without  it.  So  says  the  Boston  Daily 
Times — we  say  ditto. —  linngvr  Democrat. 


iMrRovEMENTS. — We  have  some  highly  at- 
tractive improvements  in  view  for  the  coming 
volume  of  the  Pictorial,  which  commences  on 
the  first  of  July.  This  will  be  volume  third,  and 
will  far  exceed  in  beauty  its  predecessors.  Sub- 
scribe early,  to  ensure  the  volume  complete. 


The  New  National. — It  is  said  that  Leon- 
ard, the  Tremont  Street  auctioneer,  will  be  the 
lessee  of  the  new  National  Theatre.  He  is  an 
enterprising  man. 


Oregon. — Our  Oregon  papers  speak  of  that 
country  as  very  prosperous.  The  rush  of  emi- 
grants is  large.  Oregon  bids  fair  to  be  a  popu- 
lous and  wealthy  section  of  the  Republic. 


I       ^M^ ►— 


Gi.eason's  PicrroRiAL. — This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  best  literary  journaU  in  the  United  States.  Its  con- 
tributors are  peisons  of  the  highest  talent,  and  their  pro- 
ductions are  of  the  most  learned  that  we  have  ia  the  liter- 
ary world. —  JndeptnUent  Dollar  News. 


New  Hotel. — A  new  and  splendid  hotel  is  to 
he  built  at  Chelsea  Beach,  and  furnished  with 
appointments  for  a  first  rate  watering  place. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  J.  J.  Baker  to  Mlra 
n.  P.  Titcomb. 

By  Itev.  Dr.  Peabody,  lion.  Edward  T.  B.  Twistleton,  of 
London,  to  Miss  Ellen  Dwight. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Streeter,  .Mr.  Ja's  TI.  Clark  to  Jliss  Eleanor 
Cottrell ;  Mr.  Aaron  Wheeler  to  Miss  Saraii  B.  Rogers. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Harlow,  Mr.  Henry  Holmes  to  Miss  Betsey 
8.  Winsor. 

By  Itev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  .lonathan  K.  Blood  to  Miss  Car- 
oline Lunt,  both  of  Cambridge. 

By  Itev.  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Robert  Roberts  to  MIfs  Helen 
M.  Brown. 

At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  B*nt,  of  N.  Bedford,  Dr.  A. 
H.  Blanchard,  of  Sherburne,  to  Mil's  Kunice  A.  Uooper. 

At  Waltham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  D.  A.  Kimball,  Esq., 
cashier  of  Waltham  Bank,  to  Miss  Martha  R.  ('ushing. 

At  Salem,  by  Hev.  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  William  A.  Webber, 
of  Beverly,  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Hutchinson. 

At  Danvers,  by  itev.  Mr.  Braman,  Mr.  Gilbert  E.  Hood, 
of  Tbetford  Academy,  Vt ,  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Herrick. 

At  Lowell,  Mr.  Thomas  Payson,  of  Dorchester,  to  Miea 
Maliiida  P.  Blake. 

At  lliiighain,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Charles  n.  Lorlng, 
U.  S.  N.,  to  Miss  Iluth  D.  Malbon. 

At  Plymouth,  Kev.  Frederick  A.  FIske,  of  Ashbumham, 
to  Mrs.  Itebecca  .1.  llivskell. 

At  New  Bedford,  .Mr.  Henry  T.  Bates  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
Allen  ;  .Mr.  Antoine  De  Plato  to  Miss  Ann  Smith. 

At  Pittsfleld,  Col.  George  T.  M.  Davis,  of  New  York,  to 
Mrs.  Eunice  P.  Day. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  William  H.  Turrell,  34 :  Mrs.  Catherine 
O.  Prescott,  84  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Joy,  36;  Mrs  Mary  Goodrich, 
79 ;  Mr.  Christopher  Greevett,  6*.^ ;  George  A.,  son  of  Mr. 
George  A.  Curtis,  11 ;  Mr.  William  Griffiths,  4S  ;  Miss  Car- 
oline A.  Parks;  Mr.  Edwin  Wedgi-r,  '23;  Miss  Laura  Drls- 
coe,  formerly  of  Belfaat,  Me.,  18;  Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Tufts, 
41 ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin,  60 ;  Mrs.  Thankful  0.  Cotting,  8U ; 
Miss  Emma  M.  Cooper,  2u ;  Mr.  Henry  A.  Reed,  29. 

At  Roxbury,  Dr.  Petor  G.  Bobbins,  73. 

At  (Jharlestown,  Mrs.  Elimbeth  S.  Lincoln,  31. 

At  Dorchester,  Mrs.  Amelia  T.  Glass,  28. 

At  Lexington,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  wife  of  Kev.  Ira  Iceland,  41. 

At  East  Bridgewater,  Mr,  George  C.  Angier,  40. 

At  Lowell,  Mr.  Annis  B.  Castles,  46. 

At  Cobasset,  Mr.  .lohn  Stephenpon,  77. 

At  Salem,  Mr.  Batchekler  B.  Sanborne,  44. 

At  Marblehead,  Mr.  .loseph  Wormstead,  75. 

At  Newburyport,  Miss  Martha  Ann  Morse,  26. 

At  Yarmouth,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Taylor,  91. 

At  Leominster,  Mrs.  Abigail  D.  Kdwards,  of  Boston,  35 

At  We.1t  Duxbury,  Willi.im  Ijoring,  F>q.,  84. 

At  Deerfleld,  Mrs.  Anna,  wife  of  Dea.  K  II.  Williams,  84 

At  I'ortsmouth,  N.  U.,  Capt.  Jacob  Treadwell,  76. 

At  Whitefleid,  N.  H.,  Maj  John  Burns,  H7. 

At  Portland,  flie.,  Mr.  KoOert  Wescott,  55. 

At  Providence,  K.  I.,  Mr.  William  Wilklnfon,  92. 

At  Smitlifleld,  K.  1.,  lion.  Thomas  BuiTum,  76. 

At  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Kev.  Henry  L  Storrs,  41. 

At  Baltimore,  Mr.  John  Bates,  72. 

At  Washington,  D.  C,  William  S.  Derrick,  Esq. 


AND — 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  preaeot,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  no- 
table events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  th« 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

vrith  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  oi  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  Itcontains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octaTO 
pages.     It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  origi- 
nal miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  momlity.  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  its 
combined  excellencies. 

TEEMS:  $2  00  F£B  VOLTTME. 
OR  $4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

INVARIABLY   IK  ADVANCE. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

\Sy  One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  odh  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  Pictorial  Drawinq-Room  Companion,  one  year, 
for  »5  00 

The  Pictorial  Dbawino-Room  Companion  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  tha 
country,  and  of  new.smen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by 

F.   GLEASON,  Boston,  Mass. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 
S.  FRENCH,  151  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 
A.  WINCH,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
BUKOBSS,  TAYLOK  &  Co.,  Ill  Baltimore  St.,  Baltlmora. 
A.  C.  BAOLKY,  10  West  3d  Street,  Cincinnati. 
J.  A.  KOYS,  43  Woodward  Avenur.,  Detroit. 
E.  K.  WOODWARD,  cor.  4th  and  Chestnut,  St.  T.ooi(i. 
•«  '  Suhxrriptinmt  rectiveil  at  tilktr  of  thl  above  flares. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE    6EA    BIRD. 
WRtTTEN  ArniLE  AT  SEl. 

BY  KENNETH    SINCLAIR. 

'T  is  evening — all  is  hushed  around, 

The  zephyrs  sit;h  with  gentle  sound, 
The  moon  is  beaming  in  the  sky, 

Bright  stars  the  night  watch  keep, 

While  there  comes  on  the  deep 
The  sea  bird's  cry,  quick  flitting  by. 

Mark  how  she  flies  with  anxious  haste, 
So  swiftly  oVr  the  watery  waste, 
To  seek  her  nest  on  some  far  shore. 

As  yet  to  man  unknown  ; 

Some  barren  isle  and  lone, 
A  place  secure  since  days  of  yore. 

Through  all  the  livelong  day  phe  Ml  roam 
O'er  the  wide  waters,  far  from  home ; 
Oft  diving  'neath  the  billow's  crest. 

To  find  some  scanty  food, 

To'rear  her  little  brood, 
That  in  the  nest  securely  rest. 

But  when  the  day -god  sinks  to  sleep, 
Within  the  caverns  of  the  deep, 
By  instinct  taught  she  speeds  away 

Toward  that  distant  home  ; 

Skims  lightly  o'er  the  foam, 
Where  mermaids  play  amid  the  spray. 

And  soon  that  friendly  shore  will  reach. 
And  light  upon  the  shell-strewn  beach 
Of  that  far  isle  and  desolate, 

Where  grows  the  green  sea-weed, 

Or  wave-cast  fruit  or  seed, 
Where  faithful  mate  and  young  await. 

In  peace  she  'll  nestle  safely  there. 
Where  ne'er  the  fowler's  subtle  snare, 
Or  leaden  hail  has  yet  distressed, 

Or  e^er  been  seen  or  heard, 

To  fright  the  timorous  bird, 
Whose  young  brood  rest  beneath  her  breast. 


[Written  for  Qleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  CAVALRY  OFFICER: 

— OR — 

THE  WHITE  SATIN  DOMINO. 

BY   LIEUTENANT   MURRAY. 

The  period  of  Napoleon's  career,  when  at  its 
zenith,  is  full  of  romantic  adventures  as  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  officers'  lives  that 
served  under  the  great  captain.  He  was  quick 
to  observe  merit,  and  prompt  to  reward  it,  and 
this  it  was  that  made  liis  followers  so  devoted  to 
him,  and  so  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
prowess  in  battle,  and  strict  soldierly  conduct  in 
the  emperor's  service. 

Colonel  Eugene  Mcrville  was  an  attache  of 
Napoleon's  start'.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word — devoted  to  his  profession, 
and  brave  as  a  lion.  Though  very  handsome, 
and  of  fine  bearing,  he  was  of  humble  birth — a 
mere  child  of  tlie  camp,  and  had  followed  the 
drum  and  bugle  from  boyhood.  Every  step  in 
the  line  of  promotion  had  been  won  by  the  stroke 
of  his  sabre ;  and  his  last  promotion  from  major 
of  cavalry  was  for  a  gallant  deed  which  trans- 
pired on  the  battle-field  beneath  the  emperor's 
own  eye.  Murat,  that  prince  of  cavalry  officers, 
loved  him  like  a  brother,  and  taught  him  all  that 
his  own  good  taste  and  natural  instinct  had  not 
led  him  to  acquire  before. 

It  was  the  carnival  season,  in  Paris,  and  young 
Merville  found  himself  at  the  masked  ball  in  the 
Frcn'h  Opera  House.  Better  adapted  in  his 
taste  to  the  field  than  the  boudoir,  he  flirts  but 
little  with  the  gay  figures  that  cover  the  floor, 
and  joins  but  seldom  in  the  giddy  waltz.  But 
at  last,  while  standing  thoughtfully,  and  regard- 
ing the  assembled  throng  with  a  vacant  eye,  his 
attention  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  person  in  a  white  satin  domino,  the 
universal  elegance  of  whose  figure,  manner  and 
bearing  convinced  all  that  her  face  and  mind 
must  be  equal  to  her  person  in  grace  and  love- 
liness. 

Though  in  so  mixed  an  assembly,  still  there 
was  a  dignity  and  reserve  in  the  manner  of  the 
white  domino  that  rather  repulsed  the  idea  of  a 
familiar  address,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  young  soldier  found  courage  to  speak  to  her. 
Some  alarm  being  given,  there  was  a  violent 
rush  of  the  throng  towards  the  door,  where,  un- 
less as.sistcd,  the  lady  would  have  materially 
sufl'ered.  Eugene  Merville  oflfers  his  arm,  and 
with  his  broad  shoulders  and  stout  frame  wards 
otr  the  danger.  It  was  a  delightful  moment; 
the  lady  spoke  the  purest  French ;  was  witty, 
fanciful,  and  captivating. 

"Ah!  lady,  pray  raise  that  mask,  and  reveal 
to  mc  the  charms  of  feature  that  must  accom- 


pany so  sweet  a  voice  and  so  graceful  a  form  as 
you  possess." 

"  You  would  perhaps  be  disappointed." 
'  No,  I  am  sure  not." 
"  Are  you  so  very  confident  ?'' 
"  Yes.     I  feci  that  you  are  beautiful.    It  can- 
not be  otherwise." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  the  domino. 
"  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  Irish  poet  Moore's 
story  of  the  veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan — how, 
when  he  disclosed  his  countenance,  its  hideous 
aspect  killed  his  beloved  one  ?  How  do  you 
know  that  I  shall  not  turn  out  a  veiled  prophet 
of  Khorassan  V 

"  Ah,  lady,  your  every  word  convinces  me  to 
the  contrary,"  replied  the  enraptured  soldier, 
whose  heart  began  to  feel  as  it  had  never  felt 
before ;  he  was  already  in  love. 

She  eludes  his  efl^orts  at  discovery,  but  permits 
him  to  hand  her  to  her  carriage,  which  drives  off 
in  the  darkness,  and  though  he  throws  himself 
upon  his  fleetest  horse,  he  is  unable  to  overtake 
her. 

The  young  French  colonel  becomes  moody ; 
he  has  lost  his  heart,  and  knows  not  what  to  do. 
He  wanders  hither  and  thither,  shuns  his  former 
places  of  amusement,  avoids  his  military  com- 
panions ;  and  in  short  is  as  miserable  as  a  lover 
can  well  be,  thus  disappointed.  One  night,  just 
after  he  had  left  his  hotel,  on  foot,  a  figure  muf- 
fled to  the  very  ears  stopped  him. 

"  Well,  monsieur,  what  would  you  with  me  ?" 
asked  the  soldier. 

"  You  would  know  the  name  of  the  white 
domino  '?"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  would  indeed  !"  replied  the  officer,  hastily. 
"  How  can  it  be  done  ?'' 
"Follow  me." 

"  To  the  end  of  the  earth  if  it  will  bring  me  to 
her." 

"  But  you  must  be  blindfolded." 
"  Very  well." 
"  Step  into  this  vehicle." 
"  I  am  at  your  command." 
And  away  rattled  the  young  soldier  and  his 
strange   companion.    "This   may  be   a  trick," 
reasoned  Eugene  Merville,  "  but  I  have  no  fear 
of  personal  violence.     I  am  armed  with  this 
trusty  sabre,  and  can  take  care  of  myself."    But 
there  was  no  cause  for  fear,  since  he  soon  found 
the  vehicle  stopped,  and  he  was  led  blindfolded 
into  a  house.     When  the  bandage  was  removed 
from  his  eyes  he  found  himself  in  a  richly  fur- 
nished boudoir,  and  before  him  stood  the  domino 
just  as  he  had  met  her  at  thj  masked  ball.     To 
fall  upon  his  knees  and   tell  her  how  much  he 
had  thought  of  her  since  their  separation,  that  his 
thoughts  had  never  left  her,  that  lie  loved  her 
devotedly,  was  as  natural  as   to  breathe,  and  he 
did  so  most  gallantly  and  sincerely. 
"  Shall  I  believe  all  you  say  ■?" 
"  Lady,  let  me  prove  it  by  any  test  you  may 
put  upon  me." 

"  Know  then  that  the  feelings  you  avow  are 
mutual.  Nay,  unloose  your  arm  from  ray  waist. 
I  have  something  more  to  say." 

"  Talk  on  forever,  lady  !  Your  voice  is  music 
to  my  heart  and  ears." 

"  Would  you  marry  me,  knowing  no  more  of 
me  than  you  now  do  ' ' 

"  Yes,  if  you  were   to  go  to   the  very   altar 
masked !"  he  replied. 
"  Then  I  will  test  you." 
"IIow,  ladyl" 

"  For  one  year  be  faithful  to  the  love  you  have 
professed,  and  I  will  be  yours — as  truly  as  Hea- 
ven shall  spare  my  life." 
"  0  cruel,  cruel  suspense !" 
"  You  demur." 

"  Nay,  lady,  I  shall  fulfil  your  injunctions  as 
I  promised." 

"  If  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  you  do  not 
hear  from  me,  then  the  contract  shall  be  null  and 
void.  Take  this  half  ring"  she  continued,  "  and 
when  I  supply  the  broken  portion  I  will  be 
yours." 

He  kissed  the  little  emblem,  swore  again  and 
again  to  be  faithful,  and  jiressing  her  hand  to 
his  lips,  bade  her  adieu.  He  was  conducted  away 
again  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  been  brought 
thither,  nor  could  he  by  any  possible  means  dis- 
cover where  he  had  been  ;  his  companion  re- 
jecting all  bribes,  and  even  refusing  to  answer  the 
simplest  questions. 

Months  roll  on.  Colonel  Mcrville  is  true  to 
his  vow,  and  happy  in  the  anticipation  of  love. 
Suddenly  he  was  ordered  on  an  embassy  to 
Vienna,  that  gayest  of  all  European  capitals, 
about  the  time  that  N.tpolcon  is  ])Iiinning  to 
marry   the    Arch-iluchcsj   Maria   Louisa.     The 


young  colonel  is  handsome,  manly,  and  already 
distinguished  in  arms,  and  becomes  at  once  a 
great  favorite  at  court,  every  efi'ort  being  made 
by  the  women  to  captivate  him,  but  in  vain ;  he 
is  constant  and  true  to  his  vow. 

But  his  heart  was  not  made  of  stone  ;  the  very 
fact  that  he  had  entertained  such  tender  feelings 
for  the  white  domino,  had  doubtless  made  him 
more  susceptible  than  before.  At  last  he  met 
the  young  Baroness  Caroline  WaidorfF,  and  in 
spite  of  his  vows  she  captivates  him,  and  he  se- 
cretly curses  the  engagement  he  had  so  blindly 
made  at  Faris.  She  seems  to  wonder  at  what 
she  believes  to  be  his  devotion,  and  yet  the  dis- 
tance that  he  maintains.  The  truth  was,  that 
his  sense  of  honor  was  so  great,  that,  though  he 
felt  he  really  loved  the  young  baroness,  and 
even  that  she  returned  his  affection,  still  he  had 
given  his  word,  and  it  was  sacred ! 

The  satin  domino  is  no  longer  the  ideal  of  his 
heart,  but  assumes  the  most  repulsive  form  in 
his  imagination,  and  becomes,  in  place  of  his 
good  angel — his  evil  genius  ! 

Well,  time  rolls  on  ;  he  is  to  return  in  a  few 
days  ;  it  is  once  more  the  carnival  season,  and 
in  Vienna,  too,  that  gay  city.  He  joins  in  the 
festivities  of  the  masked  ball,  and  what  wonder 
fills  his  brain,  when  about  the  middle  of  the 
evening  the  white  domino  steals  before  him,  in 
the  same  white  satin  dress  he  had  seen  her  wear 
a  year  before  at  the  French  Opera  House  in  Paris. 
Was  it  not  a  fancy  V 

"I  come.  Colonel  Eugene  Merville,  to  hold 
you  to  your  promise,"  she  said,  laying  a  hand 
lightly  upon  his  arm. 

"  Is  this  reality  or  a  dream  ?"  asked  the  amazed 
soldier. 

"  Come,  follow  mc,  and  you  shall  see  that  it  is 

reality,"  continued  tlie  mask,  pleasantly. 

"  I  will." 

"  Have  you  been  faithful  to  your  promise  V 
asked  the  domino,  as  they  retired  into  a  neigh- 
boring saloon. 

"  Most  truly  in  act,  but  alas,  I  fear  not  in 
heart!" 

"  Indeed." 

"  It  is  too  true,  lady,  that  I  have  seen  and 
loved  another,  though  my  vow  to  you  has  kept 
me  from  saying  so  to  her." 

"  And  who  is  this  that  you  thus  love  V 

"  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  and  you  will  keep 
my  secret  ■!" 

"  Most  religiously." 

"  It  is  the  Baroness  Von  WaldorfT,"  ho  said, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  And  you  really  love  her  ?" 

"  Alas !  only  too  di-arly,"  said  the  soldier, 
sadly. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  must  hold  you  to  your  prom- 
ise ;  here  is  the  other  half  of  the  ring ;  can  you 
produce  its  mate  V 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Eugene  Merville. 

"  Then  I,  too,  keep  my  promise  ! '  said  the 
domino,  raising  her  mask,  and  showing  to  his 
astonished  view  the  face  of  the  Baroness  Von 
Waldorff !" 

"  Ah,  it  was  the  sympathy  of  true  love  that 
attracted  me,  after  all,"  exclaimed  the  young 
soldier,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

She  had  seen  and  loved  him  for  his  manly 
spirit  and  character,  and  having  found  by  inquiry 
that  he  was  worthy  of  her  love,  she  had  man  aged 
this  delicate  intrigue,  and  had  tested  him,  and 
now  gave  to  him  her  wealth,  title,  and  every- 
thing ! 

They  were  married  with  great  pomp,  and  ac- 
companied the  arch-duchess  to  Paris.  Napoleon, 
to  crown  the  hapjiincss  of  his  favorite,  made 
Colonel  Eugene  Merville  at  once  General  of 
Division. 


A  PLE\SV>T  PLWMATE. 

Two  Indian  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  were  sitting  among  the  grass 
near  the  village  of  Aturcs,  in  tlie  midst  of  a 
savannah.  It  was  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  a 
jaguar  issued  from  the  forest  and  approached 
the  children,  garnliolling  round  them,  sometimes 
concealing  itself  among  the  long  grass,  and  again 
springing  forward  with  his  hack  curved  and  his 
head  lowered,  as  is  u^ual  with  our  cats.  The 
little  hoy  was  unaware  of  the  danger  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  became  scnsi!)le  of  it  only  when 
tlic  jaguar  struck  him  on  the  side  of  the  head  with 
one  of  his  paws.  The  blows  thus  inflicted  were  at 
first  slight,  but  gradually  became  ruder;  the 
claws  of  the  jaguar  wounded  the  child,  and  blood 
flowed  with  violence;  the  little  girl  then  took  up 
the  bran(;li  of  a  tree,  and  struck  the  animal, 
which  fled  before  her.  The  Indians  hearing  the 
cries  of  the  children,  ran  up,  and  saw  the  jaguar, 
which  bounded  oil'  without  showing  any  dispo- 
sition to  defend  itself — Z<j)loijkal  Sutts  and 
A  necdotes. 


[Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 
Ml'SIC. 

BT  ANSIE    MOTT. 

Sweet  music,  heaven-born  music, 

"W'liose  soul-inspiring  strains 
Lift  the  poor  we.aried  heart  awhile 

From  earth  and  all  its  pains, 
We  own  thy  sway. 

Sweet  musie,  whose  life-giving  sounds 
Thrill  through  the  inmost  soul ; 

And  wake  the  answering  chords  of  song, 
That  o'er  our  ratures  roll 
In  sweetest  harmony. 

There 's  music  in  the  passing  breeze 
That  stirs  the  trees  and  flowers  ; 

And  fans  the  wasted  form  of  age, 
Bereft  of  all  its  powers 
By  time's  stern  hand. 

There 's  music  in  the  ocean's  roar, 

Music  floats  through  the  air 
In  pure  and  touching  melodies, 

Like  angels  hovering  near, 

To  le.ad  the  thoughts  to  heaven. 

But  ah  !  there 's  music  sweeter  far. 

More  .soothing  to  the  heart. 
In  the  voices  of  the  loved  and  dear. 

That  solace  can  impart 
In  sorrow's  hour. 
. — ^  •  ^   > 

J  iS.>II\,  THE  BARBER-POfcT. 

There  is  a  feature,  however,  about  these  recita- 
tions which  is  still  more  extraordinary  than  the 
uncontrollable  fits  of  popular  enthusiasm  which 
they  produce.  Hi?  last  entertainment  before  I 
saw  him  was  given  in  one  of  the  Pyrenean  cities 
(I  forgot  which),  and  produced  2000  francs. 
Every  sou  of  this  went  to  the  public  charities  ; 
J.ismin  will  not  accept  a  sliver  of  money  so 
earned.  With  a  species  of  perhaps  overstrained, 
but  certainly  exalted  chivalric  feeling,  he  de- 
clines to  appear  before  an  audience  to  exhibit 
for  money  the  gifts  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed him.  After,  perhaps,  a  brilliant  tour 
through  the  south  of  France,  delighting  vast 
audiences  in  every  city,  and  flinging  many  thou- 
sands of  francs  into  every  poor-box  which  he 
passes,  the  poet  contentedly  returns  to  bis  hum- 
ble occupation,  and  to  the  little  shop  where  ho 
earns  his  daily  bread  by  his  daily  toil,  as  a  bar- 
ber and  hair  dresser.  It  will  be  generally  admit- 
ted that  the  man  capable  of  self-denial  of  so  truly 
heroic  a  nature  as  this,  is  no  poetaster.  One 
would  be  puzzled  to  find  a  similar  instance  of 
perfect  and  absolute  disinterestedness  in  the  roll 
of  minstrels,  from  Homer  downwards ;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  there  does  seem  a  spice  of  Quix- 
otism mingling  with  and  tinging  the  pure  fervor 
of  the  enthusiast.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Trou- 
badours of  yore,  upon  whose  model  Jasmin  pro- 
fesses to  found  his  poetry,  were  by  no  means  so 
scrupulous.  "  Largesse  "  was  a  very  prominent 
word  in  their  vocabulary ;  and  it  really  seems 
ditlicult  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  for  a 
man  refusing  to  live  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
finer  gifts  of  his  intellect,  and  throwing  himself 
for  his  bread  upon  the  daily  performance  of  mere 
mechanical  drudgery. —  Claiet  and  Ulices. 


Soiuc  falls  arc  means  the  happier  to  tiic.—Sliaksprare. 


CORK. 

Many  persons  see  corks  ustd  daily  without 
knowing  from  whence  come  those  useful  mate- 
rials. Corks  are  cut  from  large  slabs  of  the 
cork  tree,  a  species  of  oak,  which  grows  wild  in 
the  southern  countries  in  Europe.  The  tree  is 
stripped  of  its  bark  at  about  sixteen  years  old  ; 
but  before  stripping  it  off,  the  tree  is  not  cut 
down,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oak.  It  is  taken 
while  the  tree  is  growing,  and  the  operation 
may  be  repeated  every  eight  or  nine  years;  the 
quality  of  the  bark  continuing  each  time  to  im- 
prove as  the  age  of  the  tree  increases.  When 
the  bark  is  taken  off,  it  is  singed  in  the  flames  of 
a  strong  fire,  and  after  being  foakcd  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  water,  it  is  placed  under  heavy 
weight  in  order  to  render  it  straight.  Its  extreme 
lightness,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  com- 
pressed, and  its  elasticity,  are  properties  so  jiecu- 
liar  to  this  substance,  that  no  effectual  substitute 
for  it  has  been  discovered.  The  valuable  prop- 
erties of  cork  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  employed  it  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  used  at  present,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  stopples.  The  ancients  mostly  used  ce- 
ment for  stopping  the  mouths  of  bottles  or  ves- 
sels. The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  made 
coffins  of  cork,  which  being  spread  on  the  inside 
with  resinous  substance,  preserved  dead  bodies 
from  decay.  In  modern  times  cork  was  not 
generally  used  for  stopples  to  bottles  till  about 
the  seventeenth  century,  cement  being  used  until 
then  for  that  purpose.— //s'ory  of  the  Aits. 

ARM  vniixo. 

A  recent  arrival  at  Baliimore,  from  South 
America,  brought  as  a  passenger  an  armadillo — 
an  animal  raiely  seen  in  our  country.  The  ani- 
mal is  protecttd  by  a  crust  resembling  bone, 
covering  the  bead,  neck,  b  ick,  flanks  and  tail — 
the  throat,  breast  and  belly  are  not  so  covered. 
The  shell  is  composed  of  several  pieces,  joined 
together  with  a  skin,  which  allows  it  to  act  free- 
ly. They  are  described  by  naturalists  as  inno- 
cent, harmless  animals,  catmg  melons,  jiotatocs, 
roots,  etc.  They  walk  briskly,  but  do  not  run  or 
climb.  The  armadillo  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  never  having  been  discovC'cd,  wc  be 
lievc,  ill  any  other  country. — xV  >'.  Post. 
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ROSSCTH'S    FAMILY. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  says  of  the  family  of  Kossuth,  that  "  it 
having  been  found  impossible  to  establish  a  rase 
against  Mesdamcs  Mcszlenyi  and  Ruttkay,  they 
have  been  liberated,  and  are  now  residing  in  the 
Hotel  Nationcl,  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  The  Aus- 
trian government  has  at  length  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  detaining 
Kossuth's  relations  here,  and  accordingly  the 
whole  family — some  seventeen  persons — will  be 
permitted  to  quit  the  country  on  the  1st  of  May. 
As  people  here  can  never  do  anything  with  a 
good  grace,  difficulties  have  been  raised  about 
the  servants  who  were  willing  to  go  with  the 
emigrants.  The  authorities  insist  on  the  Kos- 
suth family  emigrating  alone,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  most  unreasonable,  as  there  are  four 
females  and  eleven  children  of  the  party.  Jus- 
tice requires  that  it  should  be  stated  that  Kos- 
suth's sisters  were  kindly  treated  during  their 
imprisonment,  and  that  their  mother's  letters  to 
them  were  daily  delivered  after  having  been 
read  by  the  authorities,  to  whoso  safe  keeping 
they  were  entrusted.  The  old  lady  admonished 
her  children  to  take  courage  and  to  remain  firm, 
"  as  the  sun  must  rise  at  last,  be  the  night  ever 
so  dark  and  long."  As  Madame  Kossuth  and 
her  family  will  not  be  permitted  to  come  here, 
they  will  meet  with  Mesdamcs  Mcszlenyi  and 
Ruttkay  somewhere  on  the  road  to  Bodenbach." 


«  ^  ■ »  > 


RO.Mi'^TIC  IXCIDBNT. 

Many  years  since  it  is  stated  a  gipsy  saved  the 
life  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  house  of 
Buckinghamshire,  who  was  thrown  from  her 
pony,  and  was  being  dragged  along  by  one  of 
her  feet  remaining  in  the  stirrup.  For  this 
heroic  act  of  one  of  the  race,  the  promise  was 
given  that  the  wanderers  should  never,  there- 
after, be  disturbed  in  their  vocation  within  the 
boundary  of  the  Buckinghamshire  domains  ;  and 
the  privilege  accorded  is  said  to  be  so  sacredly 
respected,  that,  though  great  numbers  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  none  are  ever  molested,  and  Nocton 
is  a  kind  of  sanctuary  where  the  tribe  can  rest 
without  being  disturbed  by  apprehension  of  the 
constable. 


-«—•••—»- 


A  IVOYEI,  PERFORMAIMCE. 

At  the  Frederick-William  College  of  Berlin, 
the  "  Antigone"  of  Sophocles  is  to  be  performed 
in  the  on'i/inal  Creek,  and  with  the  music  of  Men- 
delssohn. The  costumes  are  to  be  rigidly  classi- 
cal ;  a  theatre,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 
is  to  be  erected,  and  the  Court  is  expected  to 
witness  the  show.  The  Athcnicum  asks,  "  Who 
is  to  warrant  a  modern  orchestra  as  forming  part 
of  a  Sophocles'  '  first  night  V  and  how  is  the  cho- 
rus to  be  taught  the  true  pronunciation  V 


A  Mechanic's  College. — The  Scientific 
American  states  that  a  Convention  of  Mechanics 
is  about  to  be  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  take 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  people's  col- 
lege, to  be  entirely  free  from  sectional  influences. 
The  object  of  the  college  is  a  complete  and 
thorough  education  for  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  workingmen — men  of  toil.  Practical  me- 
chanics, in  combination  with  science,  are  to  be 
thoroughly  drilled  into  the  students. 


Sunday-observing  Hens. — A  lady  commu- 
nicates to  an  English  paper  a  remarkable  fact 
respecting  two  bantam  hens  in  her  possession. 
She  declares  that,  for  eighteen  months,  each  hen 
has  laid  an  egg  every  day  in  the  week  except  on 
Sunday.  On  no  occasion  has  either  of  them 
failed  to  do  its  duty  on  week  days,  or  forgotten 
to  intermit  its  exertions  on  Sundays,  during  all 
that  period.   What  an  example  to  reprobate  man ! 


«  ^^^  > 


WiNTHROP  House. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Montreal  Herald  pays  this  house  a  high  and  de- 
served welcome.  It  is  one  of  the  best  in  New 
England,  not  to  say  the  whole  country. 


Ari'oiNTMENT. — Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D., 
has  been  recently  appointed  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  in  Andover  Seminary,  and  has 
accepted  the  appointment. 


-H — »  ■  ^     > 


A  GOOD  Maxim.— Speak  with  calmness  and 
deliberation  on  all  occasions,  especially  in  cir- 
cumstances which  tend  to  irritate. 


- <  ^*»  I 


Vetoed. — Governor  Boutwell  has  returned 
the  Li(|uor  Bill  to  the  Senate,  with  a  message 
stating  his  objections  to  it. 


tDajisilij   (PatljcringH. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  plays  in  Cincinnati  next  October. 

Omnibuses  liave  just  been  introduced  into  the 
city  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  V.  Wallace  is  engaged  in  composing  a 
new  opera  in  Cincinnati. 

James  Daly  fell  dead  in  Pittsburgh,  lately. 
Cause — rum. 

The  office  of  sheriff  for  New  York  city  and 
county  is  said  to  yield  an  income  to  Mr.  Oarn- 
ley,  the  occupant,  of  nearly  $100,000  per  annum. 

Charles  Terry,  said  to  be  a  citizen  of  Vermont, 
has  been  arrested  at  Joncsville,  Va.,  charged  with 
advising  several  slaves  to  abscond. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  New  Jersey  in  18.il, 
was  423.').  Consumption  carried  off  712,  and 
dysentery  314. 

Two  companies  in  Delaware  have  offered  the 
State  a  bonus  of  $00,000  for  a  lottery  grant  for 
ten  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  thousand  German 
emigrants  have  settled  in  Cincinnati  within  the 
last  sixty  days. 

Between  three  and  six  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  lumber  are  now  yearly  manufactured  in  North- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Congress  proposes  to  remove  the  rocks  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  ob- 
struct navigation. 

A  pen  which  has  an  inkstand  in  the  handle, 
from  which  the  ink  flows  to  the  nib  as  fast  as 
necessary  for  some  hours,  has  been  invented. 

Joscjjh  Creame  who  was  shot  in  Baltimore, 
on  the  13th  ult,  by  an  itjured  father,  has  left 
Baltimore,  accompanied  by  his  bride.  The  fa- 
ther still  vows  vengeance. 

The  Lutherans  of  Illinois  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  establisli  a  College  and  Theological 
Seminary  at  Si)ringfield,  for  which  $37,000  have 
already  baen  secured. 

Among  the  dead  letters  sent  to  Washington 
from  Northampton  post-office,  the  last  quarter, 
about  one  hundred  wcr  addressed  to  Jenny 
Lind  Goldschmidt,  with  tlie  postage  unpaid. 

The  bridge  built  at  Daricn,  Ga.,  for  the  Pana- 
ma Railroad  Company,  to  sp.m  the  river  Cha- 
gres,  has  been  completed,  and  will  soon  be 
shipped  to  Aspinwall  city. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  have 
made  a  further  purchase  of  40,000  tons  of  iron 
rails,  at  a  low  price — one  half  cash,  and  the  other 
half  in  bonds  at  par. 

The  Albany  Atla<  says  there  is  a  negro  in  jail 
in  Troy,  named  Woodin,  arrested  in  Lansinburg 
on  a  charge  of  grand  larceny,  who  h.as  two  white 
women  after  him,  each  claiming  to  be  his  wife. 

Mr.  Edwin  Moffat  died  at  Plattsville,  Wiscon- 
sin, recently,  from  the  effects  of  chloroform,  ad- 
ministered previous  to  an  operation  to  reduce  a 
fracture  of  his  leg. 

The  entire  front  of  a  large  brick  warehouse  on 
Market  Street,  Chicago,  belonging  to  C.  M. 
Reed,  fell  into  the  street  on  May  12.  The  store 
was  filled  with  grain. 

It  is  stated  that  the  subscriptions  to  the  New 
York  Crystal  Palace  amount  to  $30,000  so  far; 
S2()(),000  are  required  before  the  exhibition  can 
commence. 

Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Farnham,  formerly  matron  of 
the  female  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  and  the  projector 
of  the  female  expedition  to  the  golden  land,  is 
married  and  settled  in  San  Francisco. 

Judge  Green,  of  the  First  District  Court,  New 
York,  has  decided  that  boarding  bouse  keepers 
have  no  right  to  detain  the  trunks  and  clothing 
of  their  boarders  for  non-payment  of  board. 

William  .lohnson,  a  shabby  genteel  elderly 
man,  has  l)een  convicted  in  the  U.  S.  Court,  at 
New  York,  of  uttering  counterfeit  coin.  He  had 
been  a  church  member  for  many  years. 

The  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  have  pass- 
ed a  bill  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  notes  of 
a  less  denomination  than  $50,  and  it  is  now  the 
law. 

The  girl  who  threw  her  child  out  of  the  cars 
last  winter,  has  been  sentenced  by  Judge  Sawyer 
to  the  state  prison  for  life.  She  pleaded  guilty. — 
Nashua  Gazette. 

At  the  Norfolk  County  Anti- Slavery  Conven- 
tion in  Dedham,  a  few  days  since,  Garrison  in- 
troduced resolves,  which  were  passed,  denouncing 
Kossuth,  "  the  great  Hungarian  outlaw." 

A  census  of  the  city  of  Newburyport  gives  the 
number  of  inhabitants  as  12(')80,  1279  of  whom 
live  on  Meirimack  Street.  There  are  1 13  in  the 
Alms  House  not  included  in  the  above. 

The  Alexandria  Gazette  says  :  "  Most  of  the 
fisheries  on  the  I'otoniac  have  closed  operations 
for  the  sea;on.  Small  supplies  continue  to  be 
received  from  some  of  the  landings.  The  fishing 
season  has  been  a  fair  average  one." 

Mr.  Lewis  Morse,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  lately 
deceased,  has  left  $70,000  to  be  expended  in  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
The  legacy  to  take  effect  after  the  decease  of  his 
widow. 

The  four  story  brick  building,  129  Court 
Street,  Brooklyn,  was  totally  consumed  by  fire 
on  Saturday  week.  It  was  occupied  by  about 
forty  families,  many  of  whom  arc  in  great  dis- 
tress.   Loss  $10,000. 

Rev.  Mr.  Greene,  formerly  a  INIethodist  minis- 
ter in  Cincinnati,  was  sentenced  at  I'hiladelpbia, 
on  the  15th  ult,  to  twenty-one  months  imprison- 
nicrt  on  two  bills  of  indictment  for  swindlirg, 
to  which  he  had  pleaded  guilty. 


foreign   iUistcUanji. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  83  years  of  age. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  born  April  20, 1808.     He 
is  now  in  his  45th  year. 

The  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  Turks  in 
1737,  at  Banjaluka. 

The  union  between  England  and  Scotland 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  May,  1707. 

The  French  Academy  oflTcrs  a  prize  of  4000 
francs  for  the  best  essay  on  'Political  Eloquence 
in  England." 

Dc  Meyer,  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  pianists,  is  at 
Paris,  and  will  retire  in  a  short  time  from  public 
life. 

Marshal  Ncy,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  is  to 
have  a  monument  at  length,  50,000  francs  hav- 
ing been  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

One  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  play  entitled 
"  The  Corsican  Brother's,"  is,  that  it  has  been 
burlesqued  at  several  of  the  London  theatres. 

At  her  last  levee,  Victoria  wore  a  head  dress, 
of  which  the  most  striking  feature  was  a  wreath 
of  blackberries  and  diamonds. 

Gorgcy.  the  Hungarian  traitor,  has  a  work  in 
press  in  England,  entitled  "  My  life  and  Acts  in 
tlic  years  1848  and  1849,"  which  will  doubtless 
give  a  new  version. 

It  is  reported  that  an  English  frigate  has  late- 
ly visited  one  of  the  Jat)anese  Islands,  and  every 
attention  and  kindness  had  been  shown  to  the 
captain  and  crew. 

King  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  has  again  adjourned 
his  coronation  as  King  of  Norway  till  next  year, 
when  the  ceremony  will  take  place  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Tronvem. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  a  youngster  about 
twelve  years  old,  costs  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  He  derives  his  income  from  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  is  managed  for  him  by 
trustees. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Peel,  pastor  of  a  country  parish 
in  England,  recently  caused  a  tombstone  to  be 
removed  from  the  churchyard,  and  broken  u]), 
because  the  full  amount  of  the  fee,  claimed  by 
him  for  permitting  it  to  be  placed  there,  had  not 
been  paid ! 

It  is  .innounccd  in  one  of  the  London  papers 
that  Mr.  Macaulcy  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
the  two  volumes  of  his  "  History  of  England." 
already  issued,  and  that  his  publisher  has  called 
in  all  the  copies  of  the  first  edition  to  which  he 
can  get  access. 

Miss  Coutts,  who  is  probably  the  richest  single 
woman  in  the  world,  is  giving  a  series  of  ban- 
quets at  her  mansion  in  London,  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale.  The  number  of  guests  varies  from 
six  hundred  to  a  thousand,  "  composed  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  fashionable  world." 


Jokcr'0   ®lio. 


JSanbs  of  ©olb. 


Better  get  into  the  right  path  late  than 

never. 

Happiness  is  promised  not  to  the  learned, 

but  to  the  good. 

It  is  human  to  err.  but  diabolical  to  per- 

scvei-e  in  error. 

We  live  in  two  worlds — a  natural   and  a 

spiritual  one. 

Heart  m.akes  the  home  precious,  and  it  is 

the  only  thing  that  can. 

What  so  diflfuses  and  creates  happiness  as 

an  abundance  of  sunshine'? 

Who  fights  with  passions  and  overcomes 

them  is  endued  with  the  best  virtue. 

Simplicity  and  modesty  are  amongst  the 

most  engaging  qualities  of  every  superior  mind. 

Show  a  good  example  to  day  to  the  ris- 
ing generation,  by  refusing  to  partake  of  any- 
thing stronger  than  water. 

It  is  in  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach 

of  him  who  will  not  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
take  it. 

It  is  some  hope  of  goodness  not  to  grow 

worse,  but  it  is  a  part  of  badness  not  to  grow 
better. 

Be  not  aflfronted  at  a  jest.     If  one  throw 

salt  at  thee,  thou  wilt  receive  no  harm,  unless 
thou  hast  sore  places. 

Nothing  can  be  a  real  blessing  or  curse  to 

the  soul  that  is  not  made  its  own  by  appropria- 
tion. 

The  storms  of  adversity  are  wholesome, 

though  like  snow  storms,  their  drifts  are  not 
always  seen. 

The  purest  joy  we  can  experience  in  one 

we  love,  is  to  sec  that  person  a  source  of  happi- 
ness to  others. 

When  minds  are  not  in  unison,  the  words 

of  love  itself  are  but  the  rattling  of  the  chain 
that  tells  the  victim  it  is  bound. 

Every  man  cherishes  in  his  heart  some 

object — some  shrine  at  which  his  adoration  is 
paid,  unknown  to  his  fellow-mortals — unknown 
to  all,  save  his  God. 

A  man  of  wit  is  not  incapable  of  business, 

but  above  it.  A  sprightly,  generous  horse  is 
able  to  carry  a  pack  saddle  as  well  as  an  ass,  but 
he  is  too  good  to  be  put  in  the  drudgery. 

A  crust  of  bread,  a  pitcher  of  water,  and 

a  thatched  roof,  and  love  ;  there  is  happiness  for 
you,  whether  the  day  be  rainy  or  sunny.  It  is 
the  heart  that  makes  the  home,  whether  the  eje 
rests  upon  a  potato  patch  or  flower  garden. 


What  is  a  poor  man  to  do,  who  has  no  vir- 
tues ?    Why,  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  of  course. 

If  the  speculator  misses  his  aim,  everybody 
cries  out,  "  He's  a  fool."  and  sometimes  "  lie's  a 
rogue."  If  he  succeeds,  they  bc-icge  his  door 
and  demand  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

An  old  bachelor  having  been  laughed  at  by  a 
party  of  pretty  girls,  told  them — "  You  are 
'  small  potatoes  !'  "  "  We  may  be  '  small  pota- 
toes,' "  said  one  of  them,  "  but  we  are  sweel  ones  !" 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  a  story  of  a  gentleman, 
who,  irritated  at  some  misconduct  of  his  servant, 
said,  "  John,  either  you  or  I  must  quit  this 
house"  "  Very  well,  sir,"  said  John,  "  where 
will  your  honor  be  ganging  to  ?" 

An  Irishman  being  asked  what  he  came  to 
America  for,  said,  "  Is't  what  I  came  here  for, 
you  mane  ?  Arrah,  by  the  powers  !  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  wasn't  for  want,  for  I  had  plenty  of 
that  at  home." 

A  person  advertises  in  one  of  the  papers  for  a 
helpmate  for  life  ;  he  wants  one  who  shall  be  a 
companion  of  his  heart,  his  hand,  and  lot.  '■  How 
large  is  the  lot?''  asked  the  candidate  for  the 
situation  in  another  paper. 

A  carpenter  in  Stoke's  Crofi,  Bristol,  recently 
offered,  in  a  printed  handbill,  "  a  bag  of  shav- 
ings," as  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  capture 
his  runaway  apprentice.  The  fugitive  was  net- 
tled at  the  value  set  upon  him. 

"  What  would  our  wives  say,  if  they  knew 
where  we  are  V  said  the  captain  of  a  "  down 
east"  schooner,  when  they  were  beating  about 
in  a  thick  fog,  feaiful  of  going  ashore.  "  Humph, 
I  shouldn't  mind  that,"  replied  the  mate,  "if  we 
only  knew  where  we  were  ourselves. 

There  may  be  seen,  at  the  present  time,  in  AI- 
freton,  a  placard  from  a  tailor,  who,  in  ealling 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  ho 
intends  commencing  a  clothes  club,  assures  all 
who  may  favor  him  by  becoming  members,  of 
having  ■'  good  charges  and  a  very  moderate  article." 

The  servant  of  a  Prussian  officer  one  day  met 
a  crony,  who  inquired  of  him  how  he  got  along 
with  his  fiery  master.  "  O,  excellently !"  an- 
swered the  servant,  "we  live  on  very  friendly 
terms  ;  every  morning  we  beat  each  other's 
coats  ;  the  only  difference  is,  he  takes  his  off  to 
be  beaten,  and  I  keep  mine  on." 


VOLUME     FIRST 

THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

Volume  first  of  the  Pictorial  T>rawino-Uoom  OoMPANioif 
ifl  now  eli'f^ntly  bound  in  cloth,  with  jfilt  edges  and  Imrk, 
and  illuntined  side^,  forniing  a  superb  parlor  ornament  in 
the  shape  of  a  book  of 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty  Pages, 

AND    OVER 

ONE    THOUSAND     ENGRAVINGS 

of  ISIen,  Manners,  and  current  Kvents  all  over  the  world ; 
of  Scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  Globe  ;  of  famous  ('ities,  and 
beautiful  Villages;  of  Pageants  at  hom«  and  abroad;  of 
fine  Maritime  Views;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  yariety 
of  int*;resting  subjects.  w'*h  an 

ILLUMINED  TITLK-PAGK  AXD  INDEX. 
Besides,  it  embraces  in  its  piiges  a  va-^t  amount  of  origi- 
nal Tales,  Sketches,  Poems  and  Novelettes,  from  the  best 
of  American  authors,  with  a  current  News  Ilecord  of  the 
times  ;  altogether  forming  an  exceedingly  novel  and  ele- 
gant volume. 

For  sale  at  the  publication  Office,  by  our  wholesale  Agent", 
and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots  throughout  the  Union,  for 
Three  Dollars  per  volume. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUll  UNIO^, 

AN  ELEGANT,  MOKAL  AND  llEFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devotml  to  pulitc  litoniture,  wit  nnd  liumor,  proso  and 
pop  ic  Rcnis,  and  ovi;;!!!.!!  prize  tides,  writk-n  exprcs.sly  fiu 
this-  p:ipcr,  anil  at  a  very  great  co.-^t.  In  politii-.^.  and  on 
all  :  iTt:iri;m  ([ucstions,  it  is  strii-tly  neutral.  Nolliinf?  o) 
an  innnoral  nature  will  ever  be  admitted  into  its  columns; 
thLTefore  maldng  it  cnipliatically, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  Ml^'XION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  YISITOU  TO  THE  HOME  CHICLE. 

It  is  penerally  arknowledt'od  that  the  Fl.\g  ""w  th? 
lentlhii;  wrili/  jmpcr  in  the  Uiiitnl  Suitr.'^,  and  it.i  i.v-.ary 
contc'.:t3  a:-e  allowed,  l)y  the  best  judges,  tii  be  unsurp.isscd. 

It  contains  the  foiei;rn  and  domestic  news  of  tlic  day,  so 
condensed  a.-i  to  cnaljlu  us  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  intflli-ence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  tlius  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  annisement  of  the  pencKiI  reader. 
An  uiniTalled  corps  of  contributors  are  rcjiularly  engaged, 
and  cviTy  department  is  under  the  mo.st  finished  and  per- 
fect system  tliat  experience  can  suggest,  or  money  pro- 
duce. Lacking  neither  tlie  means  nor  the  will,  we  can  lay 
before  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union. 


TEEMS    TO 
1  subscriber,  one  year, 

3  feubscriljcrs,      '■ 

4  >i  u 

8  '•  " 


SUESCBIBEBS. 


.  $2  00 
■  ..  V  T  ■  ■  5  00 
.  ?»•  .         .        . '        6  OC 

.    11  00 
•20  00 

One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  ocr  t'xiox,  and  one  copy  of  the 
Pictorial  Drawing-IIoom  Compasion,  one  year,  for  i  5 IK). 

Invariably  in  advance. 

Subscrii)ers  or  postmasters  are  requested  to  act  asageni  - 
and  form  clubs,  on  the  aliove  terms. 

%  *  All  orders  should  he  addressed,  POST  PAID,  to  the 

PUULISHER  OF  THE  FlAO  OF  OlM  UXIOX. 

*„  *  T'tr  V  I.  A  c.  can  hr  obtained  at  any  of  the  ntwspaper 
dfj'ots  ill  the  United  States,  and  of  newspaper  carriers,  at 
FOUR  CENTS  per  single  copy. 

F.     OLEASON, 

PnDLISnER  AND  PROPRIETOR,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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WASHI.\GTOX'8  HEAD  aCARTERS. 

The  annexed  en;;raving  is  a  correct  view  of 
Washington's  Head  Quarters  at  Newburg.  The 
view  is  looking  toward  the  south-west,  showing 
the  front  to  tlie  Hudson  RiFer.  It  is  snbtantial- 
ly  built  of  stone,  and  is  about  102  years  old. 
The  house  has  I'cen  in  possession  of  the  Has- 
brouck  family  '  ntil  recently,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  relic. 
Lady  Washinjston  was  a  resident  here  in  the 
summer  of  1783.  The  principal  room  contains 
seven  doors,  and  only  one  window,  which  win- 
dow looks  out  on  the  Hudson.  The  fire-place  is 
large  enough  to  roast  an  ox.  It  was  while  this 
place  was  the  head  quarters  of  Washington,  in 
March,  1783,  that  the  famous  "Newburg  letters," 
designed  to  excite  the  army  to  mutiny,  were 
anonymously  addressed  to  them  by  some  of  the 
officers,  and  which  Washington,  by  his  great  in- 
fluence, nobly  quelled  and  defeated.  Here  the 
American  army  was  disbanded  June  23d,  1783. 

The  village  of  Newburg  itself  is  pleasantly 
situated,  well  built,  and  flourishing,  and  com- 
mands a  delightful  view  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
Highlands.  It  contains  a  bank,  a  very  respect- 
able and  flourishing  academy,  and  houses  of 
worship  for  Presbyterians,  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Methodists. 
The  academy  contains  a  valuable  library,  and  an 
excellent  collection  of  maps,  mathematical  ap- 
paratus, etc.  The  principal  streets  are  paved, 
and  the  village  is  well  supplied  with  excellent 
water.  The  courts  for  the  county  are  held  alter- 
nately at  Newburg  and  Goshen.  The  village  has 
considerable  shipping;  and  the  town  has  exten- 
sive manufactures,  and  is  very  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture. 


MAKING  MAPLE  SCGAR. 

Below  we  give  a  fine  picture  representing  the 
business  of  manufacturing  this  staple  product  of 
some  of  our  New  England  States.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year,  the  good  people  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  are  in 
the  midst  of  their  sugar  crop  season,  and  a  right 
meiTy  one  too  it  is,  in  many  inland  towns,  upon 
the  mountain  side,  where  few  holidays  in  the 
whole  year  can  offer  more  real  pleasure.  The 
governor's  proclamation  for  the  annual  East  is 
frequently  forgotten,  and  the  day  is  generally 
spent  by  the  young  people  in  the  sugar  orchard. 
The  excitement  and  effects  of  this  happy  season 
are  thus  described  by  a  Burlington,  Vt.,  corres- 
pondent of  the  Boston  Atlas  :  "At  this  season 
of  the  year  sugar  orchards  become  places  of 
much  resort,  especially  for  those  who  love  the 
sweet  things  of  life.  In  this  village  parties  are 
frequently  formed,  who  take  a  trip  to  some  sugar 
orchard  in  an  adjacent  town,  and  there  regale 
their  palates  with  maple  molasses.  These  maple 
sugar  manufactories  are  generally  located  in  ro- 
mantic spots — in  some  beautiful  valley  or  on 
some  delightful  hill-side,  where  the  air  is  pure 
and  invigorating,  and  the  landscape  views  en- 
chanting and  pictiu-esque.     Vermont   contains 
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thousands  ot  such  delightful  retreats;  and  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  crystal  waters 
of  the  brooks  are  released  from  their  frozen  bands 
and  come  leaping  down  the  mountain  sides, 
waking  the  beautiful  trout  from  his  winter's 
sleep,  and  filling  the  valleys  and  groves  with 
sweet  music,  it  is  pleasant  to  visit  these  sugar 
orchards,  drink  sap,  lap  maple  molasses,  and 
make  love.  Make  love  !  Ah  !  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  Let  the  Vermont  ladies  beware ;  for  in 
such  places  they  may  fall  in  love,  while  they 
would  not  dream  of  such  a  thing  in  their  quiet 
homes.  The  delicious  saccharine  qualities  of 
maple  molasses,  presented  to  the  swelling  lips 
of  a  beautiful  lass  by  the  hand  of  a  smiling 
swain,  has  a  wonderfully  softening  effect  upon 
the  head,  and  creates  a  pleasant  dreamy  sensa- 
tion through  all  the  nervous  system,  especially 
when  it  is  powerfully  aided  by  romantic  wood- 


land scenes,  and  the  music  of  a  thousand  cas- 
cades. And  young  gentlemen,  too,  may  need  a 
word  of  caution  on  such  occasions,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  such  peculiar  circumstances. 
An  able  English  writer  said,  many  years  ago, 
when  human  nature  was  just  what  it  is  now,  that 
it  was  dangerous  for  a  Benedict  to  select  a  wife 
in  a  ballroom,  when  her  disposition  was  sweet- 
ened by  the  music  of  the  violin.  But  what  are 
the  streaming  notes  of  the  fiddle,  in  sweetening 
the  female  heart,  when  compared  with  the  luxu- 
ry of  maple  molasses?  But  a  word  to  the  wise 
issuflScicnt;  we  will  not  follow  out  the  com- 
parison." Indeed  there  are  no  more  joyous 
seasons  than  these  festive  scenes  that  serve  as 
occasions  to  bring  together  the  "  gude  country 
felks  and  the  lads  and  lasses,"  while  the  cool 
bracing  air  gives  zest  to  the  labor  of  preparing 
the  delicious  sweets. 


FORMS  OF  SiLUTATIOSr. 

Most  modern  forms  of  salutation  and  civility 
are  derived  from  chivalry,  or  at  least  fi'om  war, 
and  they  all  betoken  some  diff'erence,  as  from  a 
conquered  person  to  the  conqueror;  just  as  in 
private  life  we  still  continue  to  sign  ourselves  the 
very  humble  servants  of  our  correspondent.  The 
uncovered  head  was  simply  the  head  unarmed  ; 
the  helmet  being  removed,  the  party  was  at  mer- 
cy. So  the  hand  ungloved  was  the  hand  un- 
gauntled ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  an  incivility  to 
shake  hands  with  gloves  on.  Shaking  hands  it- 
self was  but  a  token  of  truce,  in  which  the  par- 
ties took  hold  each  of  the  other's  weapon  hand, 
to  make  sure  against  treachery.  So  also  a  gen- 
tleman's bow  is  but  an  ofi'er  of  the  neck  to  the 
stroke  of  the  adversary ;  so  the  lady's  curtesy  is 
but  the  form  of  going  on  her  knees  for  mercy. 
The  general  principle  is  marked,  as  it  ought  na- 
turally to  be,  still  more  strongly  in  the  case  of 
military  salutes.  Why  is  a  discharge  of  guns  a 
salute?  Because  it  leaves  the  guns  empty,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  opponent.  And  this  is  so 
true  that  the  saluting  with  blank  cartridge  is  a 
modem  invention.  Formerly,  salutes  were  fired 
by  discharging  the  cannon  balls,  and  there  have 
been  instances  in  which  the  compliment  has 
been  nearly  fatal  to  the  visitor  whom  it  meant  to 
honor.  When  the  officer  salutes,  he  points  the 
drawn  sword  to  the  ground ;  and  the  salute  of 
the  troops  is,  even  at  this  day,  called  "  presenting 
arms " — that  is,  presenting  them  to  be  taken. 
There  are  several  other  details,  both  of  social 
and  military  salutation,  of  all  countries,  which 
might  be  produced  ;  but  I  have  said  enough  to 
indicate  the  principle. — Azotes  and  Queries. 


SITTING  FOR  ONE'S  PICTURE. 

The  late  Mr.  Opic  used  to  remark  that  the 
roost  sensible  people  made  the  best  sitters  ;  and 
I  incline  to  his  opinion,  especially  as  I  myself  am 
an  excellent  sitter  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  a 
piece  of  mere  impertinence  not  to  sit  still  as  one 
can  in  these  circumstances.  I  put  the  best  face 
I  can  on  the  matter,  as  well  out  of  respect  to  the 
artist  as  to  myself  I  appear  on  my  trial  in  the 
court  of  physiognomy,  and  am  as  anxious  to 
make  good  certain  ideas  I  have  of  myself,  as  if  I 
were  playing  a  part  on  a  stage.  I  have  no  no- 
tion how  people  go  to  sleep,  who  are  sitting  for 
their  pictures.  It  is  an  evident  sign  of  want  of 
thought  and  of  internal  resources.  There  are 
some  individuals,  all  whose  ideas  are  in  their 
hands  and  feet ;  make  them  sit  still,  and  you  put 
a  stop  to  the  machine  altogether.  The  volatile 
spirit  of  quicksilver  in  them  turns  to  a  copi4 
mortuum.  Children  are  particularly  sensible  of 
this  constraint,  from  their  thoughtlessness  and 
liveliness.  It  is  the  next  thing  with  them  to 
wearing  the  fool's  cap  at  school ;  yet  they  are 
proud  of  having  their  pictures  taken,  ask  when 
they  are  to  sit  again,  and  are  miahtily  pleased 
when  they  are  done.  Charles  the  First's  children 
seem  to  have  been  good  sitters,  and  the  great 
dog  sits  like  a  lord  chancellor. — IladM. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  OR4NRE,  FRIGATE. 

Below  wo  Rivo  a  view  of  this  fine  vessel  as 
she  recently  appeared  lyins;  at  anchor  off  the 
Battery,  New  York,  where  she  was  visited  hy 
crowds  who  were  attracted  thitherto  see  and  ad- 
mire her  size  and  general  proportions.  Invita- 
tions were  politely  forwarded  by  Mr.  Zimmer- 
man, the  Consul-General  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
many  persons  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
press  to  visit  this  beautiful  frigate;  and  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  her  appearance  and  belongings 
we  copy  from  a  description  given  in  a  New  York 
paper.  "  With  the  exception  of  a  small  quarter 
deck,  the  upper  deck,  as  well  aa  the  lower,  pre- 
sents an  unbroken  walk,  lined  on  each  side  with 
guns — thirty-two  pounders,  and  capable  of  car- 
rying a  ball  upwards  of  two  thousand  yards. 
They  are  fired  by  percussion  caps,  by  means  of 
a  brass  hammer  attached  to  a  cord  in  the  sea- 
man's hand.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  over 
the  old  system,  in  certainty  of  explosion  and  re- 
sistance to  damp,  is  obvious.  At  the  after  part 
of  the  upper  deck,  and  under  the  quarter  deck, 
are  deposited  an  immense  number  of  pistols, 
cutlasses,  boarding  pikes,  and  other  small  arms, 
ranged  round  the  sides  in  the  form  of  stars  and 
other  devices  ;  and  two  fine  guns  mounted  like 
field  pieces,  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  oa 


any  desired  point  with  facility.  The  second  deck 
was  lined  with  thirty-twj  pounders,  and  some 
guns  of  a  greater  calibre  than  those  on  the  first 
deck,  and  also  fired  by  percussion  caps.  Conti- 
guous to  these  guns  were  balls,  grape  shot,  pow- 
der charges  in  ditterently  colored  bags,  varying 
in  weight,  cutlasses,  bayonets — all  ready  for  im- 
mediate use,  and  in  admirable  order.  From  the 
main  and  fore  parts  of  this  deck  are  suspended, 
at  night,  the  hammocks  of  the  men ;  down  the 
centre  are  placed  the  clothes  store,  and  on  each 
side  are  ranged  seats  and  conveniences  for 
"  messing."  The  cooking  apparatus  in  the  fore 
part  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  extreme 
cleanliness  that  pervades  the  whole  is  most  strik- 
ing. Also,  a  school,  comprising  about  a  dozen 
boys,  at  a  desk,  hard  at  work  with  their  slates 
and  pencil.  Upon  going  aft,  we  entered  the 
midshipmen's  room,  in  which  some  half  dozen 
"  middies  "  wore  seated  at  a  table,  enjoying  the 
true  life  of  a  "  middy,"  according  to  Captain 
Marryat's  notion,  and  passed  into  the  officers' 
room,  which  was  well  furnished  ;  and  having  ex- 
changed courtesies  with  some  of  these  gallant 
gentlemen,  we  proceeded  into  the  captain's  cabin, 
a  unique  little  apartment,  elegantly  fitted  up  with 
all  the  adjuncts  and  comforts  of  a  drawing-room 
— sofas,  tables,  chairs,  mirrors,  carpets,  etc.,  and 


a  portrait  of  the  previous  captain.  These  cabins 
were  divided  by  partitions,  which,  in  action,  are 
removed,  so  as  to  afford  an  uninterrupted  line ; 
the  guns  in  the  captain's  cabin  were  painted  in 
imitation  of  white  porcelain.  On  the  third  dock 
there  are  no  guns,  the  fore  part  being  appropri- 
ated to  a  hospital  and  a  medicine  room,  which 
was  replete  with  all  the  materials  of  a  regular 
city  drug  store;  behind  this,  and  farther  ahead, 
was  the  stowage  room,  which  contained  a  good 
assortment  of  books — religious,  scientific,  medi- 
cal, and  educational.  This  deck  was  also  strung 
with  hammocks,  and  the  sides  lined  with  small 
arms,  and  abounded  in  departments  containing 
balls,  grape  shot,  chain  shot,  canister  shot,  pow- 
der bags,  and  grappling  irons,  fishing  hooks, 
nails,  and  carpenter's  tools — all  ready  for  use  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Under  the  fore  part  of  this 
deck  was  the  chief  powder  magazine,  containing 
some  thousands  of  pounds  of  powder,  and  which 
is  entirely  under  water,  so  that  no  shot  from  an 
enemy  could  possibly  reach  it,  and  it  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  the  sail  rooms  as  a  furtlicr  preven- 
tive. Over  this  magazine  is  posted  a  sentinel 
day  and  night,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  lights 
or  fire,  or  iron  or  steel  implements.  A  little 
further  aft,  adjacent  to  this  magazine,  and  also 
beneath  this  deck,  are  immense  fresh  water  re- 


servoirs, capable  of  containing  an  ample  supply 
of  water  for  500  men  for  the  space  of  100  days. 
In  the  main  part  of  this  deck,  is  erected  a  brass 
fire-engine,  with  hose  of  various  lengths  and 
sizes ;  and  adjacent,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a 
water  cock,  which,  when  turned,  emits  sea  water 
to  an  extent  capable  of  sinking  the  ship  to  any 
degree,  and  thereby  extinguishing  fire.  Higher 
up  is  a  gigantic  engine  and  a  series  of  pumps 
and  conduit  pipes,  for  the  ejection  of  water  from 
the  ship.  Further  on,  and  under  us,  was  another 
powder  magazine,  guarded,  like  the  former,  by  a 
sentinel.  Adjacent  was  a  long  row  of  large  tin 
canisters,  containing  bomb  shells,  all  marked  and 
ready  for  immediate  use,  and  adapted  to  every 
variation  of  distance.  We  now  re-ascended  to 
the  first  deck.  The  officers,  attired  in  blue  frock 
coats  with  gold  epaulets,  and  naval  blue  caps, 
with  gold  band,  were  pacing  the  deck ;  and  the 
men,  of  whom  we  did  not  observe  more  than  a 
hundred,  were  variously  employed  in  '•  scouring  "* 
up  and  in  fixing  the  rigging.  They  were  attired 
in  blue  jackets,  white  trowsers,  and  black  sailor's 
hats,  and  are  fine,  noble-looking  fellows.  The 
ship  is  a  rapid  sailer,  about  the  size  of  one  of  the 
Collins  steamers,  and  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  ships  in  the  Dutch  navy.  Her  complement 
is  482  men,  and  she  carries  sixty  guns." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


DICK    CnADERT — THE    PLOT. 

Wb  would  respectfully  invite  the  reader  to 
follow  us  to  a  spot  where  the  sweet  brier  and  the 
white  thorn  are  growing;  to  cross  with  us  a 
moor  where  the  black  moss  is  seen  at  every  step  ; 
where  the  fen  cress  is  creeping ;  where  the  sedgy 
grass  is  rankest.  Tread  lightly,  for  the  ground 
is  soft  and  yielding,  and  there  is  water  beneath, 
perchance.  We  clamber  over  an  enclosure,  and 
are  now  where  the  earth  is  firmer.  We  cross 
the  enclosure  and  gain  a  growth  of  furze  upon 
its  farthest  border.  Making  our  way  through 
the  furze  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  we  suddenly 
emerge,  with  our  garments  somewhat  torn,  and 
our  hands  lacerated,  into  an  open  space  hemmed 
in  by  chestnut  trees.  As  it  is  near  siinset,  the  place 
looks  quite  dark  and  sombre.  Directly  before 
ns,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  stands  a  mean  looking 
hut. 

A  man  and  a  woman  are  seated  upon  a  blan- 
ket, which  is  spread  upon  the  ground  before  a 
blazing  fire.  They  are  both  gipsies,  and  in  the 
prime  of  life.  The  man  has  a  sinister  face,  and 
his  beard  is  long  and  dirty.  His  clothes  are  the 
worse  for  wear,  and  are  equalled  only  in  filth 
and  raggedness  by  those  upon  the  person  of  his 
spouse.  The  face  of  the  latter,  though  rather 
sullen  in  its  expression,  is  not  entirely  destitute 
of  comeliness.  Gentle  reader,  permit  us  to  in- 
troduce Dick  Chabert,  and  his  wife,  Maria — real 
chips  of  the  old  block,  and  proud  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  what  they  are — gipsies  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  There  are  no  tricks  but  that 
they  understand,  and  have  practised.  They  can 
cheat  and  rob  you  while  talking  to  you  in  the 
most  friendly  manner — calling  you  "pretty 
lady,"  and  "  fine  gentleman." 

Having  thus  briefly  described  these  characters, 
we  will  return  to  the  proper  tense,  and  proceed 
with  our  narrative  in  usual  style. 

"  Are  you  likely  to  make  much  out  of  this  new 
job  ■?"  asked  Maria,  turning  to  Dick. 

"  What  a  question  to  ask  of  Dick  Chabert," 
he  replied,  gruffly.  "  Did  I  ever  do  a  person's 
dirty  work  for  nothing  ?" 

"  I  know  you  have  done  a  great  many  ugly 
things,"  was  the  response. 

"  Old  Hepsey  has  got  gold,  and  she  pays,  and 
is  willing  to  pay,"  said  Chabert. 

"  And  so  has  the  lord  of  Hardwick  got  gold." 
"  I  have  handled  some  of  it,  tind  shall  handle 
more.    Jack  Lynd  is  to  be  put  out  of  the  way, 
you  know." 

"  Yes.     But  what  has  he  done  ?" 
"  He  affronted  the  lord  of  Hardwick  in  some 
way,  I  don't  know  how  exactly,  but  he's  got  to 
be  quieted." 

"There's  more  than  one  who  wishes  him  no 
good.  Hepsey  Heme  hates  him,  and  has  threat- 
ened his  life." 

"  She  never  forgives  an  injury,  whether  real 
or  imaginary.  She's  a  she-wolf;  all  brimstone 
and  fire !" 

"  One  thing  I  would  like  to  know,"  said  the 
woman,  earnestly.  "  Why  does  she  hate  Cora 
80  much.  She  was  always  a  still,  peaceable, 
pretty  maiden,  never  doing  any  harm  to  any- 
body." 

"  I  suspect  there's  a  great  secret  there,  which 
we  shan't  be  likely  to  know  about  very  soon. 
Did  you  ever  notice  how  fair  her  skin  is  '!" 

"  Of  course ;  everybody  that  sees  her  notices 
that.     Gipsy  blood  isn't  wont  to  be  so  white." 

"  There's  but  little  of  the  blood  of  the  Rom- 
many  there.  Any  person  of  common  sense 
might  misimst  that." 


"  You  have  traced  her  out,  then,  and  found 
her '?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  followed  her  to  her  covert,  and 
a  nice  place  she  has  got  into.  She  has  thrown 
off  the  gipsy  toggery  altogether,  and  is  quite 
another  person.  She  always  had  winning  ways 
with  her,  and  she's  become  a  great  favorite  with 
the  Waldrons.  But  what  is  more  strange  than 
all,  young  Frederick  of  Glenburn  has  been  mak- 
ing love  to  her." 

"  Do  you  know  this  to  be  true  ?"  asked  the 
woman. 

"  Certainly  I  do.  I  saw  the  young  lord  meet 
her  in  a  meadow,  where  he  told  her  a  very  fine 
story  that  made  her  faint." 

"  She  was  always  handsome  enough  to  turn 
anybody's  head,"  added  Maria,  thoughtfully. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  heavy  rap  upon 
the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  growled  Chabert.     The  door  was 

pushed  open,  and  the  lord  of  Hardwick  entered. 

He  paused  on  the  threshold  when  he  saw  Maria. 

"  You  can  speak  before  her,"   said    Chabert. 

"  She's  discreet,  and  wont  leak." 

"  Have  you  considered  my  proposition  V  asked 
Hardwick. 

"  I  have,  your  lordship.     You  may  consider 
the  job  as  good  as  done.   His  days  are  numbered, 
and  they  are  less  than  seven,  all  told." 
"By  steel,  or  drugl" 

"By  the  drug — not  all  at  once — not  too  sud- 
den ;  but  by  degrees — ^by  inches,  as  if  it  were  by 
the  hand  of  some  strange  disease.  It  is  slow 
and  sure." 

"  Tell  me  when  it  is  all   over,"   added  Hard- 
wick, with  a  shudder. 
"  Yes,  your  lordship." 

"  There  is  one  more  thing  I  would  have  done. 
Do  you  ever  lift  your  hand  against  one  of  your 
own  people  ?" 

"  Never  !"  exclaimed  Chabert. 
"  Even  lions,  tigers,  and  venomous  reptiles  do 
not  prey  upon  their  own  kind,"  said  Maria. 

"  Then  you  can  do  nothing  for  me  in  that  di- 
rection. Well,  let  it  pass.  Forget  that  I  men- 
tioned the  subject.  But  as  for  the  other  one — " 
"  Jack  Lynd,"  suggested  Chabert. 
"  You  comprehend,"  proceeded  Hardwick. 
"  Don't  do  things  at  the  halves ;  and  play  me  no 
tricks." 

"  Bless  your  honor's  honor,  no,"  said  Maria, 
quickly.  "  We  are  poor  but  honest  people,  and 
wouldn't  wrong  you  for  the  world.  We  wouldn't 
hurt  a  fly,  unless  he  was  troublesome." 
"  Yon  can  depend  on  us,"  added  Chabert. 
Hardwick  threw  some  golden  coin  upon  the 
floor  and  left  the  hut. 

"  They  call  us  bad  people,"  said  Maria,  sud- 
denly. "  They  say  that  we  lie  and  cheat,  and 
poison  cattle  ;  but  how  are  they  better  than  we  ■? 
Does  not  that  fine  lord  come  to  us  to  get  his 
enemies  put  out  of  the  way?  Yes,  and  he  is 
worse  than  we  are,  for  he  would  have  his  own 
people  poisoned  like  dogs,  and  we  never  do  that. 
We  do  not  kill  each  other ;  our  laws  are  sacredly 
observed.  O  the  gentile  !  may  he  die  some  vio- 
lent death,  and  may  his  body  remain  unburied!" 
"  Here  comes  old  Hepsey,"  said  Chabert.  The 
hag  entered. 

"  1  have  been  walking  this  way  and  that,  and 
tramping  up  and  down,  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,"  she  muttered. 

"  How  fares  it  with  you  V  asked  Chabert. 
"My  lucky  star  is  not   in   the  ascendant.     I 
haven't  found  the  runaway." 

"  Then  I  have  been  more  successful  than  you," 
said  the  other. 


Hepsey's  eyes  sparkled  with  joy.  "  Have  yon 
found  her  V  she  asked,  laying  her  hand  nervous- 
ly upon  Chabert's  arm. 

The  latter  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  sorceress.  "  The 
fates  relent.  I  grow  young  again.  You  are 
worth  your  weight  in  gold,  Chabert.  But  I  will 
pay  you — O  yes,  I  will  pay  you.  Now  tell  me 
all  about  it." 

The  gipsy  now  proceeded  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  he  bad  found  the  retreat  of 
Cora,  which  was  more  by  accident  than  other- 
wise. 

"  Now,"  said  the  hag,  when  he  had  finished, 
"  I  will  tell  you  what  we  must  do.  Cora  must 
be  taken  from  the  people  she  is  with.  She  must 
disappear  under  such  circumstances  that  they 
will  never  wish  to  see  her  pretty  face  and  eyes 
again.  We  must  lurk  about  the  house ;  we  must 
watch  our  time ;  we  must  steal  silver  and  gold, 
or  other  valuables,  and  when  they  are  missing, 
Cora  must  be  missing  also.  The  theft  must  fall 
on  her.  It  will  spread  all  over  the  country  like 
wildfire;  reach  the  ears  of  Frederick  of  Glen- 
burn, and  make  him  feel  that  he  has  been  cruelly 
deceived  and  cheated  in  the  seemingly  innocent 
little  maiden  that  he  had  loved  so  tenderly.  The 
Waldrons  will  be  grieved,  mortified,  and  oflfend- 
ed.  Their  little  angel  will  sink  suddenly  into  a 
thieving  gipsy,  ungrateful,  and  not  to  be  trusted." 
"That'll tall  rather  hard  on  Cora,  wont  it?" 
asked  Chabert. 

"  What  if  it  does,  man !"  exclaimed  Hepsey. 
"  If  it  is  a  proper  question,  I'd   like  to  know 
what  makes  you  hate  her  so  ?" 

"  It  was  a  part  of  our  agreement  that  you 
should  ask  no  questions.  But  I  will  say  this 
much  and  no  more :  I  have  reasons  enough  for 
what  I  do.  I  know  more  than  you — I  know  a 
long  history  of  wrongs  and  abuses  which  you 
know  nothing  about,  and  I  am  having  my  re- 
venge. Let  that  satisfy  you.  But  if  you  should 
play  me  false  in  any  way,  I  will  afflict  you  with 
dire  diseases,  and  worry  you  with  aches  and 
pains  to  the  extent  of  my  art." 

"  Never  fear,  Hepse}' ;  let  us  finish  our  plans." 
A  long  conversation  now  ensued,  in  which  the 
scheme  to  ruin  Cora  was  perfected,  and  seemed 
to  be  wanting  in  none  of  its  parts. 

"  What  is  to  be  shall  be,  and  fate  will  have  it 
so,"  said  Hepsey.  "Last  night,  while  my  witch- 
cauldron  was  seething  over  the  fire,  the  promise 
was  repeated : 

Two  shall  be  lost,  and  one  be  saved. 
And  the  enslaver  be  enslaved." 

The  hag  turned  to  go,  laughing  and  shaking 
her  stick. 

"  Why  do  you  feel  interested  in  Isadore  of 
Dunalstein  ?"  asked  Maria,  abruptly. 

"  You  shall  know  all  in  good  time — 

When  that  which  seems  to  be,  i.s  not. 
And  that  which  was  shall  be  forgot," 

said  the  sorceress. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Maria. 

"  This  riddle  read,  it  shall  be  plain 
That  gain  is  loss,  and  loss  is  gain," 

added  Hepsey,  and  without  making  further  reply, 
departed  in  her  usual  manner. 

"  She's  a  strange  old  body,"  said  the  gipsy's 
wife.  "  She's  always  muttering  about  Margaret 
and  revenge,  when  she  thinks  nobody  hears  her. 
Who  Margaret  was,  what  relation  she  was  to 
Hepsey,  how  she  was  wronged,  and  who  wronged 
her,  I  don't  know." 

"  And  you  wont  he  likely  to  for  many  a  long 
day  to  come,"  rejoined  Chabert.  "  The  old 
witch  never  tells  her  secrets,  and  she's  got  some 
that  hang  pretty  heavy  on  her  mind.  The  re- 
membrance of  this  Margaret  troubles  her  night 
and  day.  Somebody  will  suffer  yet  on  her  ac- 
count; ay,  and  some  fine  lords  too." 

"  About  this  girl,  Cora,"  resumed  Maria. 
"  She  intends  her  some  dreadful  evil.  Yes,  I 
can  see  it  in  every  flash  of  her  eye,  and  every  mo- 
tion of  her  lips.  And  there  is  Isadore  ;  another 
mystery !  Why  does  she  watch  Hardwick  day 
after  day,  and  hate  him  more  and  more  the  more 
she  sees  hira,  if  it  isn't  because  she  feels  an  in- 
terest in  Isadore  of  Dunalstein,  and  that  he  has 
been  the  cause  of  her  disappearance.  There  is 
something  wonderful  in  all  this,  Chabert." 

"  Something  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  u-owion," 
retorted  the  other,  facetiously. 

"  And  of  the  men,  too,  for  that  manner.  But 
tell  me,  if  you  have  heard  nothing  more  of  the 
bold  highwayman  that  freed  Frederick  of  Glen- 
burn of  his  money  V 

"  He  has  been  heard  of  in  different  places,  but 


can't  be  taken.  The  troopers  have  been  after 
him,  but  he  gave  them  all  the  slip,  leaped  hedges 
and  ditches,  and  was  soon  beyond  their  reach. 
He  has  the  reckless  daring  of  a  gipsy,  and  the 
liberality  of  a  prince,  or  a  Robin  Hood.  What 
he  takes  from  the  rich  they  say  he  gives  to  the 
poor.  There  are  many  of  the  poor  peasants  who 
wouldn't  mind  fighting  for  him." 

"  It's  very  singular  that  he  should  give  away 
what  he  risks  his  neck  to  obtain,"  said  Maria. 
"  He  is  very  handsome,  too." 

"  Yes,  only  surpassed  in  beauty  by  Joseph 
Abershaw.  But  I  am  wasting  much  time.  I 
must  be  thinking  about  this  Jack  Lynd,  and  send 
him  on  the  long  tramp  upon  a  strange  road  that 
has  no  back  tracks.  Every  man's  fortune,  you 
know,  is  written  in  a  book,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  do  just  what  is  written.  All  that  happens  is 
not  accident,  but  design.  Or,  as  Hepsey  says, 
'  what  is  to  be  will  be.'  So  I  will  go  to  fulfil 
my  destiny  and  Jack's." 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  we  will  remark 
that  Dunalstein's  servant,  Jemmy  Jacques,  went 
to  sleep  numberless  times,  dreamed  many  extra- 
ordinary dreams,  and  consulted  the  profound 
sage,  Artemidoras,  very  often ;  but  he  failed  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  fate  of  Isadore. 

It  was  in  vain,  that  in  his  sleeping  fancies  he 
extracted  teeth  with  the  kitchen  tongs,  flew  a 
kite  with  a  cable,  made  love  to  the  cooks,  whom 
he  hated,  fell  up  stairs  and  was  kicked  down  by 
his  master,  and  finally,  saw  a  hand  beckoning 
him  away  to  some  spot  that  he  hadn't  the  most 
distant  conception  of  "All  signs  failed,"  and  he 
made  everybody  at  the  castle  miserable  and 
unhappy  by  his  dreams.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  melancholy  Jacques  became  an  ob- 
ject of  general  aversion  and  distrust,  received 
countless  cuflTs  from  his  master,  and  much  ridi- 
cule and  abuse  from  his  fellow- servants. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ELEANOR    or    LOCKWOOD — THE    DISCOVERY — 
CHANGE    OF   FORTUNE — THE   AliBET. 

The  lord  of  Glenburn,  Frederick's  father,  was 
kind  and  indulgent  to  those  over  whom  he  ex- 
ercised authority,  when  he  was  implicitly  obeyed, 
but  hard,  stern  and  unforgiving,  when  his  com- 
mands were  disregarded.  This  trait  of  charac- 
ter was  well  understood  by  his  servants  and  ten- 
ants, as  well  as  by  his  son.  Though,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  just,  and  sometimes  generous,  all 
feared  his  sudden  outbursts  of  temper,  when  his 
wishes  were  in  any  way  opposed,  or  not  con- 
sulted. The  lord  of  Glenburn  was  proud  of  his 
lineage,  and  it  was  his  fixed  determination  that 
the  blood  of  his  race  should  never  be  deteriorated 
by  ignoble  marriages. 

For  Frederick  he  had  formed  many  splendid 
schemes.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
live  to  see  him  united  to  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  noble  ladies  of  the  land.  As  his  son  had 
now  reached  the  age  when  he  could  properly  be 
considered  a  candidate  for  matrimony,  he  had 
begun  to  look  about  among  his  aristocratic  ac- 
quaintances for  a  lady  suitable  in  rank,  wealth, 
and  beauty  to  be  the  wife  of  Frederick.  As  for 
his  other  child,  Angeline,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  he  had 
not  yet  begun  to  perplex  himself  in  relation  to 
her  final  disposition  by  marriage.  She  was 
pretty  and  intelligent,  but  much  too  young  to 
be  sought  after  (as  he  supposed),  or  to  be  bar- 
gained away. 

Among  the  acquaintances  of  Glenburn  was 
the  lord  of  Lockwood,  who  owned  extensive  es- 
tates near  Rochester.  Eleanor  of  Lockwood 
was  pronounced  very  fair  by  all  experts  in  fe- 
male loveliness,  and  was  considered  a  suitable 
match  for  the  most  noble  youth  the  country 
could  boast  of  Several  letters  passed  between 
Lockwood  and  Glenburn,  which  resulted  in  a 
visit  from  the  former,  acompaniod  by  his  daugh- 
ter, and  an  imposing  array  of  liveried  servants. 

Whatever  negotiations,  proposals  and  accept- 
ances passed  between  the  two  lords,  were,  for 
the  time  being,  kept  secret.  Neither  Eleanor 
nor  Frederick  was  aware  that  they  were  des- 
tined for  each  other  by  their  respective  pa- 
rents. Soon  after  the  fjrmer  made  her  appear- 
ance at  Glenlnirn  castle,  Frederick's  father  drop- 
ped sundry  hints  that  astonished  and  startled 
hira  not  a  little.  By  degrees  the  truth  dawned 
upon  Frederick.  Although  he  could  not  but 
admire  the  charms  of  Eleanor,  his  heart,  as  tlio 
reader  is  aware,  was  not  bis  to  offer  ;  it  was  al- 
ready in  the  possession  of  one  whose  name  he 
dared  not  even  whisper  within  the  precincts  of 
Glenburn. 

He  read,  conversed,  walked,  and  hunted  with 
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the  proud  daughter  of  Lockwood,  but  cotild  not 
forget  the  mild,  sweet  face  of  Cora.  The  anx- 
ious fathers  were  proud  of  the  young  people, 
and  earnestly  hoped  that  all  would  hajipen  ac- 
cording to  their  wishes.  It  finally  came  to  be 
well  understood,  by  both  Frederick  and  Eleanor, 
what  was  expected  of  them,  viz.,  that  they  should 
fall  in  love  with  each  other.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Eleanor  grew  bashful  and  reserved, 
and  Frederick  became  unsocial  and  confused 
when  they  were  together. 

But  Glenburn  and  Lockwood  were  content  to 
let  things  take  their  own  course,  never  once 
doubting  the  result ;  often  congratulating  each 
other  on  the  advantages  of  such  an  alliance. 

"  Talk  up  to  her,  my  boy ;  don't  lose  a  fine 
opportunity,"  said  Frederick's  father,  one  morn- 
ing, when  the  two  young  people  were  about 
to  set  out  upon  a  short  excursion  on  horse- 
back. Our  hero  colored,  but  made  no  reply. 
The  graceful  figures  of  Eleanor  and  Frederick 
had  scarcely  swept  out  of  sight,  when  Hepsey 
Heme  was  seen  advancing  towards  the  castle. 

"  What  have  we  here  V  said  Lockwood,  as  the 
hag  drew  near. 

"  That's  some  of  the  trampers,"  replied  Glen- 
burn. 

"  She  looks  like  a  witch,"  added  the  former. 

"  And  I  am !"  exclaimed  Hepsey,  fiercely,  who 
had  overheard  the  remark.  "  Go  home,  lord  of 
Lockwood ;  your  coming  is  useless.  The  fair 
Eleanor  will  never  wed  Frederick  of  Glenburn." 

"  Who  has  said  it  V  asked  Glenburn,  quickly. 

"  The  fates,"  said  the  sorceress. 

"  The  fates  lie,  then  !"  cried  Glenburn. 

"  Hush  !  old  man.     The  fates  never  lie  !" 

"  Go  on,  witch  of  Endor,"  added  Lockwood. 
"Disgorge  all  your  venom." 

"  You  came  here,  thinking  there  would  be  love- 
making,  a  match,  and  a  wedding ;  but  you  might 
have  spared  your  time  and  labor ;  there'll  be 
neither.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  No,  no — neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  So  mount  your  horse,  call 
your  lackeys,  and  ride  away  with  your  daughter." 

"  What  mean  you,  hag  V 

"  Frederick  of  Glenburn  loves  already.  O 
yes,  he  loves,  and  has  loved  wisely.  Ha!  ha! 
very  wisely  !" 

"  Listen,  sorceress !"  cried  Glenburn,  angrily. 
"  If  you  lie  to  me  I  will  have  you  beaten  with 
whips,  and  locked  up  in  the  darkest  dungeon  of 
the  castle." 

"  Beaten  with  whips  !  Hepsey  Heme  beaten 
with  whips!  Attempt  it,  if  you  dare.  I  defy 
you.  I  could  throw  you  both  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  castle  with  my  own  hands."' 

"Do  not  provoke  her,"  said  Lockwood;  '-al- 
low her  to  tell  her  story.  I  dare  say  she  has 
learned  it  well." 

"  You  will  know  it  as  well  as  I,"  added  Hep- 
sey. "  It  wont  be  a  secret  long.  All  your  ten- 
ants and  vassals  will  hear  the  particulars  ere  a 
week  expires." 

"If  you  really  know  anything  concerning  this 
matter,  speak  out,"  continued  Lockwood. 

"  It's  a  base  fabrication  I"  exclaimed  Glen- 
burn, impatiently. 

"  I  will  declare  it  once  more,  that  you  may 
hear  plainly,  and  understand.  Frederick  of 
Glenburn  loves  a  gipsy  maiden." 

"  And  who  V  asked  Glenburn,  contemptu- 
ously. 

"  My  daughter,"  returned  Hepsey,  with  a 
sneer. 

"A  precious  creature  she  must  be  if  she  looks 
like  her  mother,"  said  Lockwood,  with  a  low 
laugh. 

"  Laugh  on,  my  lord ;  but  she  is  fair,  and  was 
dutiful,  till  Frederick  of  Glenburn  crossed  her 
path  and  poured  his  honeyed  words  into  her  ear. 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  and  I  am  alone  in  my 
old  age." 

"  Where  has  she  gone  ?"  asked  Lockwood. 

"With  him,  Heaven  knows  where !  But  he 
has  provided  a  place  for  her  somewhere,  no 
doubt" 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?"'  said  the  lord 
of  Lockwood,  turning  to  Glenburn. 

"  If  he  has  deceived  the  old  hag's  daughter, 
who  is  to  blame  ?  She  should  have  kept  her 
out  of  his  way.  As  to  his  loving  her,  why  of 
course  it  is  all  nonsense.  He  knows  better.  He 
is  a  Glenburn,  and  too  proud  to  fix  his  affec- 
tions on  one  so  far  below  him." 

"  I  differ  with  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  something  serious  in  this." 

"My  lord  of  Lockwood,  a  son  of  mine  would 
not  dare — " 

"  Nonsense,  Glenburn !  Young  people  dare 
do  what  they  please." 


"Do  you  know  what  I  would  do  in  such  a 
case,  my  lord  ^" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  I  would  (lisiu/uril  him,"  said  Glenburn,  em- 
phatically. 

"  You  will  consent  to  a  marriage  with  my 
daughter  1"  added  Hepsey,  with  a  hollow,  mock- 
ing laugh. 

"  Begone  !"  cried  Glenburn,  furiously. 

"  Are  you  still  incredulous  V  asked  the  hag. 

"  Yes  !"  thundered  Glenburn. 

"  I  will  go  on,  then.  This  Cora — this  dutiful 
child  of  mine  !  this  prop  of  my  old  age  !  is  now 
enjoying  herself  at  a  cottage,  where  she  wants 
for  nothing,  through  the  liberality  of  your  son. 
And  not  long  ago,  in  a  pleasant  meadow,  where 
the  flowers  were  blooming,  and  the  sun  shining, 
and  the  birds  singing,  this  good,  kind,  gallant 
Frederick  met  my  runaway  girl,  and  sitting 
down  beside  her  on  a  green  hillock,  took  her 
hand  and  told  her  a  fine  story,  which  made  her 
silly  heart  glad,  and  almost  stopped  its  beatings 
in  a  swoon." 

"  Take  away  this  woman!"  cried  Glenburn, in 
a  towering  passion. 

"  It  will  be  a  pleasant  subject  for  you  to  think 
of,"  added  Hepsey. 

"  So  this  ends  all  our  grand  scheming,"  said 
Lockwood,  with  a  disdainful  curl  of  the  lip. 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Glenburn.  "I  am  yet  mas- 
ter in  my  own  house." 

"  And  think  you  I  would  force  my  daughter 
upon  one  who  is  insensible  to  her  worth  and 
beauty  ?     No,  no,  my  lord  of  Glenburn." 

"  But  all  this  talk  remains  to  be  proved.  It 
may  turn  out  to  be  all  a  fabrication." 

"  Ask  the  young  lord  Frederick  if  it  be  false  V 
said  the  hag. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  my  lord,  upon  your  son's 
choice.  It  certainly  shows  a  remarkable  taste,  to 
refuse  Eleanor  of  Lockwood  and  take  a  gipsy 
tramper — the  descendant  of  a  race  of  thieves  and 
vagabonds  !     I  say  I  congratulate  you  !" 

"  My  lord  of  Lockwood,  you  are  hard  upon 
me.  I  beg  of  you  to  suspend  your  judgment 
until  I  have  spoken  with  my  son." 

"  So  be  it — speak  with  him,  and  let  us  know 
at  once  how  the  case  stands,  that  I  may  take  my 
daughter  and  return  to  Lockwood." 

"  My  good  friend  and  lord  of  Lockwood,  I 
trust  when  you  return  to  your  castle,  the  young 
people  will  have  been  betrothed,  and  the  settle- 
ment fixed  upon." 

When  Frederick  returned,  a  private  interview 
took  place  between  him  and  his  father.  They 
were  closeted  a  long  time  together.  The  old 
lord's  voice  was  heard  pitched  on  a  very  high 
and  angry  key.  When  Frederick  came  forth  he 
was  pale  and  excited.  He  went  first  to  his  own 
room,  paced  it  some  moments  in  great  pertur- 
bation, then  rushed  from  the  castle,  saddled  his 
favorite  horse,  and  was  about  to  ride  away,  when 
he  saw  the  figure  of  Eleanor  approaching.  He 
paused,  as  she  seemed  anxious  to  address  him. 

"  My  father  has  informed  me  what  passed  this 
morning  in  our  absence  between  the  lord  of 
Glenburn,  himself,  and  a  wild  gipsy  woman. 
Believe  me,  sir,  I  sympathize  with  you  in  the 
painfully  embarrassing  situation  in  which  you 
are  placed.  I  perceive  that  something  unpleas- 
ant has  passed  between  you  and  your  father. 
Do  nothing  rashly;  and  do  not  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  have  been  a  party  to  my  father's 
views,  or  knew  the  object  of  this  visit,"  said 
Eleanor. 

"I  am  very  grateful  to  you.  Miss  Lockwood, 
for  your  sympathy  and  good  wishes.  If  my 
heart  had  not  been  previously  occupied,  I  feel 
that  I  might  have  loved  you ;  and  even  now  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  my  peace  to  linger  near 
you  much  longer.  Forgive  me,  if  I  have  been 
wanting  in  gallantry,  and  believe  my  fault  unin- 
tentional. Above  all,  pardon  this  rude  leave- 
taking.  I  go  forth  to  return  no  more,"  replied 
Frederick. 

"  Pause,  sir,  before  acting  thus  decidedly. 
Your  father  may  relent,"  added  Eleanor. 

"No,  fair  lady,  he  will  not  soon  change  his 
mind.  It  is  better  that  I  go  forth,"  answered  our 
hero. 

Eleanor  of  Lockwood  paused,  and  then  asked 
timidly : 

"  Is  this  young  gipsy  girl  so  fair,  then  '" 

"  When  I  say  that  she  is  as  fair  as  yourself,  I 
I  pay  her  the  greatest  compliment  that  lies  in 
my  power,"  replied  Frederick,  gently  taking  the 
hand  of  his  charming  friend. 

"  I  regret  your  misfortunes,  and  would  serve 
you  if  I  could.  At  parting  receive  my  best 
wishes     When  it  is  in  the  power  of  Eleanor  of 


Lockwood  to  do  you  a  favor,  it  will  not  be  with- 
held, or  ungraciously  bestowed." 

"I  believe  it,  lady.    Heaven  bless  you  ;  adieu." 

Frederick  of  (ilenburn  pressed  the  hand  of 
Eleanor,  bowed  low,  and  galloped  furiously  from 
the  paternal  castle — a  wanderer — an  outcast. 

He  checked  his  speed  for  an  instant,  and  cast 
one  sad  look  behind  him.  He  beheld  his  sister, 
Angdine,  standing  at  a  window  weeping.  He 
waved  his  hand  towards  her,  and  rode  on  more 
wretched  than  before,  for  the  sight  of  his  sister's 
grief  had  touched  him. 

How  changed  was  his  condition  since  morn- 
ing. He  was  then  heir  to  the  wealth  and  titles 
of  the  lord  of  Glenburn,  and  thus  by  courtesy 
called  ;  now  he  was  as  reduced  in  fortune  as  the 
poorest  of  his  father's  tenants.  He  had  fixed 
upon  no  particular  purpose,  and  it  was  immate- 
rial to  him  which  way  he  went.  After  he  had 
left  the  castle  in  the  distance,  and  its  venerable 
towers  were  no  longer  visible,  he  suffered  the 
reins  to  fall  loosely  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and 
was  carried  forward,  scarcely  conscious  that  he 
was  in  motion,  so  busy  was  his  mind  with  the 
late  events  which  had  produced  such  an  impor- 
tant change  in  his  worldly  fortunes. 

The  sun  waned  in  the  heavens,  and  finally 
sunk  below  the  western  horizon.  Darkness  fell 
like  a  sable  curtain  upon  the  earth.  Frederick 
aroused  himself  a  little.  Where  should  he  pass 
the  night?  In  the  open  air?  His  father's  ten- 
ants would  gladly  offer  a  bed  to  the  "  young 
lord,"  but  he  shrank  fiom  the  thought  of  being 
dependent  upon  them  even  for  a  single  night. 

The  mild  face  of  the  moon  appeared  in  the 
skies,  and  shed  a  feeble  light  upon  Frederick's 
way.  He  looked  about  him  to  learn  where  he 
might  be.  The  first  object  that  met  his  sight 
was  the  wall  of  a  ruined  abbey.  The  moss 
and  the  ivy  were  creeping  over  the  timbers  of  the 
decaying  fabric. 

"  I  could  not  find  a  better  place  !"  exclaimed 
our  hero — "  a  spot  more  in  keeping  with  my 
feelings." 

He  dismounted,  relieved  his  horse  of  saddle 
and  bridle,  and  turned  him  into  the  court,  where 
the  grass  was  growing  luxuriantly. 

"  Mournful  ruins  !  you  remind  me  of  my  own 
crumbling  fortunes,"  added  Frederick.  '■  This 
were  but  a  poor  home  for  me  yesterday,  but  a 
fitting  one  for  me  to-night.  Welcome,  friendly 
ruins  !  You  shall  serve  my  purpose  as  well  as 
a  gilded  palace." 

"  And  so  your  fortunes  have  changed  ?"  said 
a  voice  near  him.  Frederick  started,  and  beheld 
emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the  ruins  a  tall 
and  commanding  figure.  "  The  world,  young 
sir,  is  full  of  change,"  added  the  voice.  "  You 
cannot  tell  today  what  will  happen  to-morrow." 

"  Very  trac,"  replied  Frederick. 

"  So  you  are  unhappy,"  continued  the  figure, 
who  now  stood  with  folded  arms  not  far  from 
Glenburn.  "  Your  good  fiither  has  doubtless 
discovered  your  partiality  to  the  poor  gipsy  girl." 

"  What !  whom  have  we  here !"  exclaimed 
Frederick,  not  a  little  astonished  at  what  he 
heard. 

"  One  who  knows  you — one  who  likes  you 
better  than  he  does  your  noble  father — one  who 
does  not  hate  you  though  you  bear  the  name  of 
Glenburn.  Look  at  me  and  see  if  we  have  ever 
met  before." 

The  stranger  approached,  and  Frederick  look- 
ed into  his  face. 

"  Yes,"  said  Frederick,  bitterly,  "  we  have  met. 
You  robbed  me  on  the  moor." 

"  Your  memory  is  good.  I  borrowed  your 
father's  rent." 

"  Borroic-d  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  now  return  it  to  you.  In  this 
bag  you  will  find  every  sixpence  I  took  from 
you,"  replied  the  highwayman,  placing  a  heavy 
bag  in  Frederick's  hand,  which  the  latter  recog- 
nized as  that  which  had  been  taken  from  him  on 
the  moor. 

"  This  is  passing  strange.  What  means  it  ?" 
asked  our  hero. 

"  It  means  simply  that  I  would  serve  you,  as 
I  would  do  all  the  unfortunate  and  unhappy. 
You  now,  it  would  seem,  have  no  home,  and  it 
were  hard  for  one  who  has  never  known  a  want, 
to  be  houseless  and  without  money.  The  gold 
which  I  have  restored  may  do  you  much  good, 
and  before  it  is  gone,  let  us  hope  that  your  fa- 
ther will  forget  his  anger,  and  entreat  you  to  re- 
turn and  bless  his  old  age." 

"I  have  met  with  many  curious  adventures, 
but  this  is  the  most  curious  of  all.  That  a  com- 
mon highwayman  can  express  such  sentiments 
and  act  so  generously,  surprises  me  beyond 
measure." 


"  The  world  we  inhabit,  young  sir,  is  full  of 
strange  things.     We  must  learn  to  be  surprised 
at  nothing  that  transpires.     What  is  to  be  will 
be.' 
"  So  says  Hepsey  Heme,"  said  Frederick. 
"  Few  persons,  I  believe,"  resumed  Raymond, 
"are  as  bad   as   they  are   represented.     If  we 
could  read  the  motives  of  the   most  notorious 
persons,  we  should   oftener  frame  excuses  for 
their  actions.'' 
'■  No  doubt." 

"  The  maiden  whom  you  love  is  fair,  and  pos- 
sessed of  virtues  rarely  found  in  those  of  her 
station.  It  is  very  possible  that  you  may  not 
regret  that  you  fixed  your  thoughts  upon  her 
As  I  have  said,  people  are  not  always  what  they 
seem.  Who  can  foresee  what  this  same  poor 
maiden  may  one  day  be  ?" 

"  Sir,  whoever  you  are,  your  words  interest 
me.     Speak  on." 

"  You  have  acted  nobly,"  resumed  Raymond, 
"  and  in  a  manner  that  has  proved  your  claims 
to  the  friendship  of  those  who  love  noble  acts. 
Your  conduct  has  made  me  your  friend  for  life. 
Cheer  up  your  heart,  Frederick  of  Glenburn ;  we 
shall  yet  meet  under  more  happy  auspices. 
From  out  the  deep  darkness  of  the  present  a 
faint  light  is  shining,  one  day  to  become  a  radi- 
ant lamp  to  shine  upon  your  pathway." 
"  Singular  being,"  said  Frederick. 
"Never  despair,  is  a  brave  motto,  and  I  would 
recommend  it  to  you,"  added  Raymond. 

"By  one  expression  you  made  use  of,  I  per- 
ceive that  you  know  that  mysterious  woman 
called  Hepsey  Heme,"  continued  our  hero,  more 
and  more  interested. 

"  Yes,  I  know  her  well.  A  poor,  crazed  soul, 
who  broods  continually  over  the  imaginary 
wrongs  of  the  past.  She  hates  Cora,  and  seeks 
her  ruin." 

"Bttt  why,  if  she  is  her  daughter,  should  she 
hate  her? '  asked  Frederick,  earnestly. 

"  Therein  lies  a  mystery.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  her  being  the  child  of  some  other 
person." 

"  I  have  often  had  such  thoughts.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  She  is  as  unlike  her  as  she 
can  possibly  be.  Heaven  grant  that  it  prove  so." 
"  I  am  trying  to  untwist  a  tangled  skein,"  said 
Raymond,  "  and  for  your  sake  and  Cora's  I  will 
persevere,  whatever  discouragements  I  may  en- 
counter. There  are  two,  in  a  particular  manner, 
that  are  objects  of  Hepsey's  hatred,  Cora  and 
the  lord  of  Dunalstein." 

"  The  lord  of  Dunalstein  is  not  a  bad  man," 
answered  Frederick,  thoughtfully.  "  He  has 
many  generous  qualities,  which  I  have  often 
coveted." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  but  I  have  thought 
differently.  Things  have  been  whispered  in  my 
ears,  which  time  will  ere  long  prove  to  be  either 
true  or  false ;  I  trust  and  hope  the  latter." 

"I  have  known  him  from  childhood,"  re- 
sumed Frederick,  "  and  kuo  w  no  ill  of  him.  His 
deeds  of  charity  are  often  spoken  of  among  the 
poor.  It  is  true  that  I  have  heard  my  father  say 
that  there  was  a  time  when  his  name  was  some- 
what aspersed  ;  but  that  was  long  ago." 

"  And  to  that  very  incident  in  his  life  I  have 
referred.  A  new  light  has  within  a  few  weeks 
streamed  in  upon  my  brain  in  relation  to  a  most 
important  subject.  But  time,  the  great  solver  of 
problems,  will  eventually  set  all  light.  Follow 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  where  you  may  pass 
the  night  in  some  comfort." 

Our  hero  followed  his  strange  companion  into 
the  abbey,  and  to  an  apartment  in  which  there 
was  a  liberal  quantity  of  dry  sfaw. 

"  I  have  passed  more  than  one  night  here," 
said  Raymond.  "  It  is  but  a  rude  bed  to  one 
unaccustomed  to  hardship,  but  far  better  than 
none." 

Frederick  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  in 
suitable  terms. 

"  I  must  leave  you  now,"  added  Raymond. 
"Perhaps  I  may  return  before  morning.  "With 
these  woids  the  highwayman  left  the  abbey, 
leaving  our  hero  lost  in  a  whirl  of  wild  thought. 
He  stretched  himself  upon  the  humble  couch 
of  straw.  Hours  passed  on,  but  sleep  refused  to 
visit  his  eyelids  He  was  too  much  excited  by 
the  stirring  events  of  the  day  to  slumber.  He 
accordingly  arose  and  descended  to  the  open  air. 
His  horse  was  still  feeding  in  the  court,  and 
greeted  his  appearance  witlj  a  low  neigh  of  re- 
cognition. 

[ro  BE  continued] 
— . 1  ■  *^ — I 

The  just  is  clearly  to  be  seen. 
Not  in  the  world,  but  in  the  gap  between ; 
Manner  is  all  in  all,  whate'er  is  writ. 
The  substitute  for  genius,  sense  and  wit. —  Cowper. 
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A  MOgaUB  AT  JERCSALEM. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Orientnl  roun- 
tries,  19  the  peculiar  grace  and  character  of  their  re- 
ligions edifices.  The  mosque  of  the  Mussulman  is  as 
stroTigly  individualized  as  the  gothic  church  of  the 
Christian.  The  mosque  represented  in  the  engraving, 
though  not  of  great  extent,  may  be  taken  as  a  typo 
of  this  class  of  buildings.  The  massive  foundation, 
the  broad  steps  by  which  the  worshippers  ascend,  the 
umbrageous  trees,  flourishing  in  all  the  luxuriance 
of  an  eastern  clime,  and  adding  the  charm  of  nature 
to  the  grace  of  art,  the  fanciful  battlements,  the  cres- 
cent curved  dome,  and  towering  above  all,  the  grace- 
ful minaret  piercing  the  blue  sky,  from  whose  poised 
battlement  the  rau.sical  voice  of  the  muezzin  proclaims 
the  hour  of  prayer,  the  indolent  figures  of  the  proud 
Orientals  clustered  at  its  base,  these  make  up  a  scene 
of  striking  and  peculiar  character,  redolent  of  "  the 
clime  of  the  east,  the  land  of  the  sun.' 


RBIGN  OP  TERROR. 

suMHOi^s   OP   Tnn    i.ast   victims  at  the  rRtSON 

OI?    SAINT    LAZAHE. 

The  artist  has  bore  presented  us  an  historical  scene 
of  deep  and  thrilling  interest.  Who  has  not  read  the 
story  of  the  great  French  revolution  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ?  During  that  portentous  convulsion  the  eyes 
of  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world  were 
fondly  turnc<l  on  France.  Ttie  example  of  this  coun- 
try in  throwing  oil'  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain  had  in- 
spired the  p;itriots  of  France,  and  it  seemed,  at  one 
time,  as  if  that  beautiful  country  were  destined  to  be 
regenerated  and  disenthralled,  and  through  her  the 
rest  of  Europe  emancipated,  and  a  new  and  glorious 
era  opened  iu  the  history  of  mankind.  Princes,  no- 
bles, many  of  tho  clergy,  nearly  all  the  men  of  letters 
and  science,  united  to  reform  the  enormous  abuses, 
and  assuage  tho  awful  misery  under  which  the  French 
nation  groaned.  The  destruction  of  the  Bastile  by 
the  peoplo  of  Paris  sent  a  thrill  of  exultation  through- 
out the  world.  The  liberal  party  of  England  and 
free  America  sympathized  warmly  with  the  revolu- 
tionists. But  these  hopes  were  of  brief  duration — tho 
execution  of  tho  king  of  France,  and  of  his  unfortu- 
nate queen,  and  the  horrible  excesses  perpetrated  by 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  who  deluged  France  in 
blood,  sparing  neither  age,  sox  nor  innocence,  revolt- 
ed and  sickened  the  whole  Christian  world.  Although 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  justly  so  called,  was  brief,  h 
filled  the  country  with  death,  desolation  and  mourn- 
ing. To  belong  to  the  better  classes,  to  be  virtuous, 
to  be  pious,  was  enough  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the 
monsters  who  had  risen  to  power;  was  enough  to  secure  a  pass- 
port to  prison — and  from  the  prison  to  tho  guillotine  there  was  but 
one  step.  The  power  of  lifs  and  death  was  wielded  by  three 
monsters  in  human  shape,  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  St.  Just. 
The  first  was  always  speaking  of  virtue,  religion  and  patriotism, 
while  he  signed  the  death-warrants  of  his  victims  without  a  shud- 
der or  a  scruple.  Couthon,  a  paralytic,  with  his  lower  limbs  crip- 
pled, affected  great  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  heart.  He  always 
carried  a  little  spaniel  about  with  him.  One  day  when  a  lady, 
who  had  come  to  implore  the  life  of  a  friend,  was  turning  away 
in  despair  at  the  rejection  of  her  suit,  she  happened  to  tread  upon 
the  dog,  when  Couthon  exclaimed,  "what!  madame  !  have  you 
no  feeling  ■?"  St.  Just,  the  thiid  of  the  triumvirate,  was  a  monster 
of  ferocity.  They  were  supported  by  the  troops  of  Gen.  Henriot, 
a  drunken  ruffian,  raised  to  his  rank  fiora  the  dregs  of  society. 
As  Robespierre  felt  his  influence  waning,  and  saw  that  his  san- 
guinary acts  began  to  be  regarded  with  horror,  he  increased  tho 
number  of  sentences,  hoping  to  overawe  all  opposition  by  the 
vastness  of  his  crimes.  In  Paris  the  executions  were  now  multi- 
plied to  such  a  degree  that  eighty  persons  were  frequently  con- 
veyed in  the  same  vehicle  to  the  place  where  they  suffered.  To 
cite  the  names  of  all  the  illustrious  victims  who  fell,  would  far 
exceed  cur  limits,  and  at  the  same  time  present  too  horrid  a  pic- 
ture of  human  depravity.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
dreadful  trio  came  to  a  terrible  end.  The  engraving  below  rep- 
resents one  of  the  clobing  scenes  of  the  reign  of  terroc     The  door 


TIBW    or    A    MOSQUB,   AT   JBSUSAljBM. 

of  tho  vast  hall  in  which  a  mass  of  prisoners  are  crowded  together 
has  just  opened  to  admit  the  messenger  of  the  criminal  tribunal, 
who  enters,  followed  by  men  armed  with  sabres  and  revolutionary 
pikes.  On  tho  threshold  of  the  prison,  in  the  midst  of  a  threaten- 
ing crowd,  the  Princess  do  Chimay  is  being  dragged  towards  the 
fatal  car,  and  is  turning  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  her  friends  and 
companions  in  misfortune.  She  is  followed  by  the  Marquis  do 
Montalembert,  and  Rougeot  de  Montcrif,  the  life-guardsman,  who 
are  advancing  towards  the  grating.  In  front,  and  in  the  centre, 
Andre  Chenier,  the  poet,  is  negligently  seated  in  a  straw  chair, 
seemingly  absorbed  in  a  dreamy  reverie.  At  his  left,  young  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Coigny  throws  herself  in  terror  at  the  feet  of  tho 
venerable  Bishop  Saint  Simon.  Further  to  the  right  of  the  spec- 
tator, the  countess  of  Narbonne-Pelet  is  seated,  and  standing  be- 
side her  is  the  princess  of  Monaco,  whose  name  has  just  been 
called  by  the  messengers  of  the  tribunal,  and  who  is  just  pointed 
out  by  the  man  who  leans  against  a  pillar.  On  the  other  side,  the 
most  striking  figure  is  that  of  the  Marchioness  Colbert  de  Maule- 
vrier.  Her  head  is  covered  by  a  coif,  and  she  is  sitting,  resigned 
and  patient,  with  a  rosary  in  her  hands,  calmly  awaiting  the  ter- 
mination of  this  agonizing  scene.  The  only  person  who  stoops  to 
useless  prayer  and  entreaty,  is  Madame  Leroy,  a  young  and  celo- 
brated  actress  of  the  French  Theatre.  At  the  extreme  left  of  tho 
engraving  is  a  group  formed  by  Captain  Ancanne,  who  is  pressing 
tlie  hand  of  his  fainting  wife,  and  receiving  the  farewell  caresses 
of  his  daughter.     The  desigti  of  tlie  picture  is  hy  Charles  Mueller. 


SHBRroAIV  AS  "An  ARTFUL  DODGER." 

Taylor,  of  the  Opera  House,  used  to  say  of  Sheri- 
dan, that  he  could  not  pull  off  his  hat  to  him  in  the 
•treet  without  its  costing  him  fifty  pounds  ;  and  if  he 
stopped  to  speak  with  him,  it  was  a  hundred.  No 
one  could  be  a  stronger  instance  than  he  was  of  what 
is  called  living  fiom  hand  to  mouth.  He  was  always 
in  want  of  money,  though  he  received  vast  sums 
which  he  must  have  disbursed  ;  and  yet  nobody  can 
tell  what  became  of  them,  for  he  paid  nobody.  He 
spent  his  wife's  fortune  (si.xteen  hundred  pounds)  in 
a  six  weeks'  jaunt  to  Bath,  and  returned  to  town  as 
poor  as  a  rat.  Whenever  he  and  his  son  were  invited 
out  into  the  country,  they  always  went  in  two  post- 
chaises  and  four ;  he  in  one,  and  his  son  Tom  fol- 
lowing in  another.  This  is  the  secret  of  those  who 
live  in  a  round  of  extravagance,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  always  in  difficulty — they  throw  away  all  the 
ready  money  they  get  upon  any  new-fangled  whim 
or  project  that  comes  in  their  way,  and  never  think  of 
paying  off  old  scores,  which  of  course  accumulate  to 
a  dreadful  amount.  "  Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  who 
makes  them  fine,  yet  keeps  his  book  uncrossed." 
Sheridan  once  wanted  to  take  Mrs.  Sheridan  a  very 
handsome  dress  down  into  tho  country,  and  went  lo 
Barber  and  Nunn's  to  order  it,  saying  he  must  have 
it  hy  such  a  day,  but  promising  they  should  have 
ready  money.  Mrs.  Barber  (I  think  it  was)  made 
answer  that  the  time  was  short,  but  that  ready  money 
was  a  charming  thing,  and  that  he  should  have  it. 
Accordingly,  as  the  time  approached,  she  bought  the 
dress,  which  came  to  five-andtwenty  pounds,  and  it 
was  sent  in  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  sent  out  a  Mr. 
Grimm  (one  of  his  jackalls),  to  say  that  he  admired  it 
exceedingly,  and  that  he  was  sure  Mrs.  Sheridan 
would  be  delighted  with  it,  but  he  was  sorry  to  have 
nothing  under  a  hundred  pound  bank  note  in  the 
house.  She  said  she  had  come  provided  for  such  an 
accident,  and  conld  give  change  for  a  hundred,  two 
hundred,  or  five  hundred  pound  note,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary. Grimm  then  went  back  to  his  principal  for 
further  instruction ;  who  made  an  excuse  that  he  had 
no  stamped  receipt  by  him.  For  this,  Mrs.  B.  said 
she  was  also  provided ;  she  had  brought  one  in  her 
pocket  At  each  message,  she  could  hear  them  laugh- 
mg  heartily  in  tlia  next  room,  at  the  idea  of  having 
met  with  their  match  for  once  ;  and  presently  after, 
Sheridan  came  out  in  high  good  humor,  and  paid  her 
the  amount  of  her  bill  in  ten,  five,  and  one  pound 
notes.  Onca  when  a  creditor  brought  him  a  bill  for 
payment  which  had  often  been  presented  before,  and 
he  complained  of  its  soiled  and  tattered  state,  and  said 
he  was  quite  ashamed  to  see  it.  "  I'll  tell  yon  what 
I'd  advise  you  to  do  with  it,  my  friend,"  said  Sheridan  :  "  take  it 
home,  and  write  it  upon  parchment!"  He  once  mounted  a  horse 
which  a  horse-dealer  was  showing  off  near  a  cofftiehouse  at  the 
bottom  of  St.  James's  street,  rode  it  to  Tattersall's,  and  walked 
quietly  back  to  tho  spot  from  which  he  set  ouL  The  owner  was 
furious,  swore  he  would  be  the  death  of  him ;  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterward.?,  they  were  seen  sitting  together  over  a  bottle 
of  wine  in  the  coffee-house,  the  horse-jockey  with  the  tears  mnning 
down  his  face  at  Sheridan's  jokes,  and  almost  ready  to  hug  him 
as  an  honest  fellow.  Sheridan's  house  and  lobby  were  beset  with 
duns  every  morning,  who  were  told  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  not 
yet  up,  and  shown  into  the  several  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance. As  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted,  he  asked,  "  Are  those 
doors  all  shut,  John  f  and,  being  assured  they  were,  marched  out 
very  deliberately  between  them,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  self- 
invited  guests,  who  soon  found  the  bird  was  flown.  I  have  heard 
one  of  his  old  friends  declare,  that  such  was  the  efl^ect  of  his  frank, 
cordial  manner,  and  insinuating  eloquence,  that  he  was  always 
afraid  to  go  to  ask  him  for  a  debt  of  long  standing,  lest  he  should 
borrow  twice  as  much.  A  play  had  been  put  off  one  night,  or  a 
favorite  actor  did  not  appear,  and  the  audience  demanded  to  have 
their  money  back  again ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  door  they 
were  told  by  the  check-takers  there  was  none  for  them,  for  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  been  there  in  the  meantime,  and  carried  offaU 
the  money  in  the  tilL  He  used  often  to  get  his  old  cobbler  to  bsou 
a  beefsteak  for  him,  and  take  thwr  dinaer  together. — Haniitt, 
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CHANOKLLOR  DB  L'HOPITAL. 

DORIN<}    TUB    MASSACRE    OF    ST.   BABTHOLOMEVT. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Day  is  a  festival  of  tlio  Roman 
Catholic  church,  celehrated  on  the  24ti>  of  August. 
In  I  he  year  1572,  Charles  IX,  king  of  Fran<'0,  im- 
])ellc(l  thereto  by  the  queen-mother,  luaolvcd,  upon 
the  anniversary,  to  massacre  ail  tho  Huguenots,  or 
Protestants  of  Paris.  At  a  given  signal,  the  tocsin 
was  rung  in  tho  church  of  Ht.  Germain  I'Anxerrois, 
and  the  Catholic  party,  being  previously  apprized  ami 
instructed,  commenced  the  wholesale  butcliory  of 
their  opponents.  The  massacre  extended  throughout 
tho  kingdom,  and  the  number  of  victims  amounted  to 
nt  least  .3(0,000.  Tho  (Ihancellor  Michael  do  I'lTopital 
was  deprived  of  his  high  functions  about  1569  "£ 
am,"  he  wrote  to  Catherine  do  Medicis,  the  queen- 
mother,  "  more  than  sixty-five  years  old ;  I  have  a 
wife,  a  daughter,  a  son-in  law,  and  nine  frrand-chil- 
dren  already — a  train  of  aged  servitors  whom  I  cannot 
allow  to  die  of  hanger  without  disloyalty,  and  a  tower 
of  ray  residence  is  crumbling  to  pieces.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, if  yonr  majesty,  under  the  pres.'ure  ot 
state  exigencies,  believes  in  your  inability  to  aid  me, 
1  will  endure  it  all  with  patience — it  will  be  neither 
tedious  nor  difficult  at  my  age."  At  the  time  of  tho 
massacre,  tho  chancellor  was  living  in  his  chateau  do 
Vigny,  situated  in  the  environs  of  Etampes.  He  was 
^urroundcd  by  his  whoU  family,  except  his  daughter, 
Madame  do  IHopital,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  and 
who  was  saved  by  the  Duke  de  Guise's  widow.  A 
populace  drunk  with  fanatical  fury  Furronndcd  his 
house.  His  laboring  men  were  seized  and  l)Ound. 
He  thought  his  last  hour  had  arrived,  end  resigned 
himself,  without  an  ctTort,  to  his  fate.  His  servants 
desired  to  arm  themselves  and  repel  the  murderers. 
"  No,"  said  he.  "And  if  the  small  door  is  not  large 
enough  for  their  entrance,  open  the  large  one  and  give 
them  a  free  passage."  In  the  meanwhile,  a  Small 
band  of  horsemen  were  seen  from  the  chateau  de 
Vigny  approaching  it  at  full  gallop.  Were  they  de- 
fenders or  assassins  1  In  those  terrible  days  every- 
thing and  every  one  was  looked  on  with  surprise  and 
dread.  The  secret,  however,  was  soon  disclosed. 
The  horsemen  reached  the  castle,  drove  back  the  ag- 
gressors, and  announced  themselves  as  a  safeguaul 
sent  by  the  queen.  They  assured  the  chancellor  that 
ho  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  even  his  former  zeal 
for  the  heretics  was  pardoned.  "  I  was  not  aware," 
was  the  calm  reply  of  the  chancellor,  "  that  I  had  de- 
served either  death  or  pardon.  The  resigned  and 
venerable  countenance  of  this  great  man,  and  tho 
calmness  of  his  attitude,  is  well  contrasted  in  the  en- 
graving, in  the  terror,  distress  and  helplessness  of  the 
group  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  and  the  whole  scene 
is  a  truthful  record  of  a  highly  interesting  event. 


<  ^  ♦ »  » 


AN  INCIDEIMT  OF  MOUSTAIST  LIFE. 

This  ]ileasing  picture,  like  every  work  of  true  art, 
tells  its  own  story.  Night  is  setting  in  among  the 
snowy  mountains,  cold,  dark  and  stormy.  A  femalo 
peasant,  accompmied  by  her  children,  ono  an  infant,  and  the  other 
a  young  girl,  has  lost  her  way,  and  weary  with  %vandering.  fatigued 
and  hopeless,  has  sunk  upon  the  snow.  Already  that  drowsiness 
is  crcei>ing  over  her  senses,  that  indifference  gaining  possession  of 
her  mind,  which  are  tho  sure  precursors  of  a  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking.  But  at  this  critical  moment  the  daughter  discovers  that 
they  are  saved,  and  rousing  her  mother,  she  points  eagerly  to  a 
distant  mountain  gorge  whence  two  men  aro  hastening  to  their 
assistance,  preceded  by  their  dogs,  whose  keen  scent  and  intelli- 
gence have  probably  detected  the  sufferers  and  guided  their  masters 
to  the  spot.  The  wandering  family,  and  the  imagination  follows 
them  to  some  comfortable  dwelling,  where  their  wants  aro  pio- 
vided  for,  and  whence  their  sufferings  will  be  looked  back  to  only 
as  a  dismal  dream. 


ACCUMULATION. 

To  become  fonder  of  accumuhition  than  of  expen- 
diture, is  the  first  step  towards  w<alih.  An  agricul- 
turist will  re'civo  a  few  grains  of  an  improved  spcciis 
of  cx)rn,  which  he  will  rot  eat,  but  will  plant  tlum 
and  rfrplant  the  product  fiom  year  to  year,  till  his 
few  grains  become  hundreds  of  bushels.  Money  is 
inereaaablo  by  analogous  proces.«es,  and  success  is 
within  the  power  of  every  man  who  fhall  attain  to 
01  dinary  longevity.  If  a  man  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years  can  save  2G  cents  every  working  day,  and  an- 
nually invest  the  agcregato  at  conipound  legal  7  per 
cent,  interest,  ho  will,  at  the  ago  or  seventy,  possess 
$32,000.  Many  men  who  resort  to  life  insurance,  can 
save  several  times  twcntv-six  cents  daily,  and  thus  ac- 
cumulate several  times  tlie  aho^e  sum,  long  before  the 
age  of  seventy.  Nearly  all  laige  fortunes  are  the  re- 
sult of  Bueh  accnmulatioDS.  Hence,  the  men  who 
amass  great  fortunes  are  usually  those  only  who  live 
long.  The  last  few  years  of  Girard's  and  Astor's  lives 
increased  their  wealth  more  than  scores  of  early  years. 
To  be  in  liaste  to  become  rich  by  a  few  great  opera- 
tions, is  a  direct  road  to  eventual  poverty.  We  can- 
not, however,  command  long  life,  but  we  can  approxi- 
mate thereto  by  commencing  early  the  process  of  ac- 
cumulation— an  elongation  by  extending  backward 
being  as  efficacious  as  an  elongation  forward.  Every 
hundred  dollars  expended  by  a  man  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  is  an  exi)enditure  of  what,  at  our  legal 
rate  of  interest,  would,  by  compounding  it  annually, 
become  $3,000,  should  ho  live  to  the  age  of  seventy. 
This  lesson  is  taught  practically  by  savings  banks, 
and  well  counteracts  the  fatal  notions  of  the  young, 
that  old  ago  is  tho  period  for  accumulation,  and  voulh 
the  period  for  expenditure. — UunCs  MardianCs  iJaya- 
zitie. 
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GORGEY,  THE  TRAITOR. 

To  say  that  he  is  haled  in  Hungary,  is  to  express  feebly  the  feel- 
ings of  the  nation  towards  him.  The  concentrated  bitterness  of 
the  people,  trodden  into  the  very  ground  by  the  oppressor,  is 
poured  forth  on  the  man  to  whom  they  intrusted  all,  and  who  be- 
trayed them.  I  give  one  instance,  in  an  occurrence  which  hap- 
pened this  spring,  in  Kiagenfurt 
Two   honveds — common  soldiers 

— were  returning  from  the  tegh  __..,^c^^j' 

ment  ia  Italy,  in  which  they  had  .^V^v- 

been  drafted,  to  their  homes,  on  j^^- 

farloagh.     They  had  just  money  .^0^^- 

enough  to  be  able  to  reach  Kiae-  ^r    \o'  --_ 

enfurt ;  and   there,   were  utterly  fv; V         '  ?       V    \' 

at  a  loss  what  to  do ;  in  a  strange 
town,  stripped  of  everything,  and 
without  any  moans  of  raising 
money.  Though  it  sorely  offend- 
ed their  Hungarian  pride,  they  at 
last  resolved  to  beg  One  said 
that  he  could  not  begin  ;  and  the 
other  offered  to  commence,  by 
trying  in  a  coffee-house,  near  by. 
The  Tcry  first  gentleman  whom 
ho  asked  gave  him  several  silver 
zicanztgers.  Surprised  at  such 
overflowing  generosity,  he  went 
out  and  showed  his  gains  to  his 
comrade,  and  told  him  to  go  in 
and  try,  for  if  he  had  as  good 
luck,  their  begging  would  be  at 
an  end.  The  other  went  in,  and 
came  out  soon,  joyfully,  with  his 
sswauKigers.  They  were  counting 
their  gains,  when  a  waiter  hap- 
pening to  step  out,  asked  them  if 
they  know  who  had  been  so  geff- 
erous  to  them.  "  No,"  they  said. 
"  That  is  Gorget/,  the  Hungarian 
general."  Both  the  soldiers  rose 
up.  strode  into  the  coffee-house, 
dashed  the  monov  on  the  table 
before  Gorgey.  ''  Scoundrel !  we 
rather  die  of  hunger  than  take  a 
kreutxerfrom  you  !"  and  then  left 
the  coffee  house.  The  affair  was 
soon  noised  about  in  the  hotel, 
and  a  handsome  purse  was  made 
up  for  the  two  beggared  soldiers. 
— Bracers  llungai^. 


0HAN0»';I/L,OR   DE    l'hOPITAI.,    DURING    THE    MASSACRE    OF   ST.    BAKTBOLOMBW. 

THE  USES  OF  HISTORY. 

History  as  wo  call  it — men  for  ever  read  m  vain !  Poring  with 
microscopic  eye  over  the  symbols  in  which  it  is  written,  they  are 
heedless  of  the  great  facts  expressed  by  them.  Instead  of  collect- 
ing evidence  bearing  upon  the  all  important  question — What  are 
the  laws  that  determine  national  success  or  failure,  stability  or 
revolution  ? — they  gossip  about  state  intrigues,  sieges  and  battles, 
court  scandal,  the  crimes  of  nobles,  the  quarrels  of  parties,  tha 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of  kings,  and  other  like  trifles.  Mi- 
nutia),  pettifogging  details,  tho  vanity  and  frippery  of  bygone 
times,  the  mere  decorations  of  the  web  of  existence,  they  examine, 
analyze,  and  learnedly  descant  upon  ;  yet  they  are  blind  to  those 
stern  realities  which  each  aijo  shrouds  in  its  superficial  tissue  of 
events — those  terrible  truths  which  glare  out  upon  us  from  tho 
gloom  of  the  past.  From  tho  successive  strata  of  our  historical 
deposits,  they  diligently  gather  all  the  highly-colored  fragments, 
pounce  upon  everything  that  is  curious  and  sparkling,  and  chuckle 
like  children  over  their  glittering  acquisitions  ;  meanwhile  the  rich 
veins  of  wisdom  that  ramify  amidst  this  worthless  debris,  are  ut- 
terly neglected.  Cumbrous  volumes  of  rubbish  are  accuronlatod, 
whilst  those  masses  of  rich  oro  arc  untouched. — Social  Statics. 


A  JEREMY  DIDDLER. 

He  was  very  fond  of  reading  the  papers,  very  fond 
of  making  fancy-sketches  with  a  pencil,  very  fond  of 
nature,  very  fond  of  art.  All  he  asked  of  society 
was,  to  let  him  live.  That  wasn't  much.  His  wants 
were  few.  Give  him  the  papers,  c.jnversation,  music, 
mutton,  cotfee,  landscape,  fruit  in  the  season,  a  few 
sheets  of  Bristol-board,  and  a  little  claret,  and  he 
asked  no  more.  He  was  a  mere  child  in  the  world, 
but  he  didn't  cry  for  the  moon.  He  said  to  the  world, 
'■  Go  your  several  ways  in  peace  1  Wear  red  coats, 
blue  coats,  lawn  sleeves,  put  pens  behind  your  ears, 
wear  aprons ;  go  after  glory,  holiness,  commerce, 
trade,  any  object  you  prefer — only  let  Harold  Skim- 
pole  live  1" 

tP  ^  Tf  W  *  ^ 

"  It's  only  you,  the  generous  creatures,  whom  I  en- 
vy," said  Mr.  Skimpole,  addressing  us,  his  new  friends, 
in  an  impersonal  manner.     "  I  envy  you  your  power 
of  doing  what  you  do.     It  is  what  I  should  revel  ia, 
myself.     I  don't  feel  any  vulgar  gratitude  to  you.     I 
almost  feel  as  if  you  ought  to  be  grateful  to  mo,  for 
giving  you  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
generosity.     I  know  you  like  it.     For  anything  I  can  tell,  I  may 
have   come  into   the   world  expressly  for    tho    purpose   of   in- 
creasing your  stock  of  happiness.     I  may  have  been  born  to  bo  t 
benefactor  to  you,  by  sometimes  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  as- 
sisting me  in  my  little   perplexities.     Why  should  I  regret  my 
incapacity  for  details  and  worldly  affairs,  when   it  lends  to  such 
pleasant  consequences  1     I  don't  regret  it  therefore. — Bleak  Uouse. 


ESS^ 


COLLEGE  LIFE. 

It  was  said  by  James  the  First,  that  if  he  were  not  a  king,  ho 
would  fain  be  a  fellow  of  a  college;  I  am  rather  curious  to  know 
where  he  got  his  idea  of  tho  blessedness  of  that  condition;  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  from  the  knowledge  of  tho  truth,  nor  from  obser- 
vation of  the  thing  itself;  even  in  the  matter  of  study  I  believe 
that  very  few  of  his  majesty's  subjects  are  so  little  addic^ted  to  it 
as  these  same  fellows.  A  man  who  has  bestowed  half  his  life  in 
mastering  tho  classics  or  mathematics  shuts  himself  up  very  com- 
monly in  his  stronghold;  he  is  unwilling  to  venture  forth  from  it 
and  prove  himself  in  the  open  field,  where  he  is  conscious  of  his 
weakness.  lie  has  got  together  a  heap  of  symbols— mere  counters 
— and  with  these  he  calculates  most  dotingly ;  but  the  substance 

of  these  shadows,  the  sterling 
gold  of  the  intellect,  coin  current 
through  the  realm,  he  is  as  far 
8.3  ever  from  acquiring ;  all  his 
wealth  Is  in  paper — paper,  liko 
bad  scrip,  marked  with  a  high 
nominal  amount,  but  of  no  value 
either  in  use  or  exchange,  repiv- 
dial-ed  in  real  traffic.  He  cannot 
condescend  to  become  a  child, 
and  learn  rudiments  :  he  meddles 
not  with  matters  wherein  men  of 
a  very  ordinary  rate  have  twenty 
times  his  strength,  without  a  tithe 
of  hLa  reputation. — SilZ-Foimadon. 
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AN    INOIDKNT    OF    JlOtMTAlN    LllE. 


THE  LION'a  FBAR  OF  J^fAIV. 

LichtensEein  says  the  African 
hunters  avail  themselves  of  the 
circumstance  that  tho  lion  does  not 
attempt  to  spring  upon  his  prey 
till  he  has  measured  tho  ground, 
and  has  reached  the  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  paces,  when  he  lies 
crouching  on  the  ground,  gather- 
ing himself  up  for  the  effort.  The 
hunters,  he  says, make  orolo  never 
to  fire  upon  tho  lion  till  ho  lies 
down  at  thia  short  distance,  so  that 
they  can  aim  directly  at  his  head 
with  the  most  perfect  certainty.  If 
one  meets  a  lion,  his  only  safety  is 
to  stand  still,  though  the  animal 
crouches  to  make  his  spring  ;  that 
spring  will  not  be  hazarded  if  the 
man  remain  motionless,  and  look 
steadily  in  his  eyes.  The  animal 
hesitates,  rises,  slowly  retreats  some 
steps,  looking  earnestly  about  him 
— lies  down — again  retreats,  till 
getting  by  degrees  quite  out  of  the 
magic  circle  of  man's  influence,  he 
takes  flight  in  the  utmost  haste. — 
Zuolixjixii  Notes  and  Antcdolts, 
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[Written  for  Oleason'8  Pictorial] 

JASPER  CLAYTON: 

OR 

THE  SPY  OF  FORT  MOULTRIE. 
A  KEVOLUTIONAEY  TALE. 

BT   E.   CURTISS   HIKE,    U.   8.   1». 

They  fought  like  hrave  men  long  and  ^ell, 
They  piled  the  gory  lipid  with  sIhId — 
They  conquered. — Marco  Bozarris. 

DuRiKO  the  struggle  of  our  then  infant  coun- 
try with  her  gigantic  adver.'ary — a  struggle 
which  resulted  in  our  independence,  and  all  the 
blessings  that  have  since  sprung  from  it — there 
was  no  city  where  firmer  and  braver  hearts  op- 
posed the  encroachments  of  a  foreign  foe  than 
Charleston,  the  pride  of  "  the  green  palmetto 
State."  There,  indeed,  might  have  been  found  a 
stem  and  unflinching  band,  ever  ready  to  battle 
against  wrong  and  oppression,  in  whatever  form 
it  chanced  to  make  its  appearance ;  there  the 
cannon  of  liberty  uttered  forth  their  loudest 
peals ;  and  there  fell  many  a  ruthless  Invader, 
pierced  by  the  deadly  rifle's  unerring  aim. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  on  a 
little  island  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  har- 
bor— an  island  which  in  honor  of  the  gallant 
Sullivan  had  been  given  his  name — stood  Fort 
Moultrie,  a  structure  reared  by  the  sons  of  free- 
dom to  prevent  the  ingress  of  a  foreign  foe.  It 
was  composed  of  palmetto  logs  planted  verti- 
cally in  the  ground,  something  in  the  man- 
ner that  the  Parisian  barricades  are  wont  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Red  Republicans,  and  those 
who  are  opposed  to  government,  in  whatever 
shape  it  may  make  its  appearance,  and  was 
deemed  by  many  but  a  frail  defence  against  the 
tremendous  power  which  it  was  well  known 
would  be  brought  to  bear  against  it,  should  the 
British  commander-in-chief  decide  to  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  city. 

The  command  of  this  little  fortress  had  been 
confided  to  Col.  Moultrie,  a  brave  and  judicious 
officer,  who,  to  many  fine  qualities  of  head  and 
heart,  united  all  the  suasion  and  finesse  of  the 
ancient  settlers  of  that  flourishing  colony ;  and 
no  one  could  have  been  selected  better  calcu- 
lated to  do  honor  to  the  important  trust  con- 
fided to  his  care  than  he. 

Within  the  enclosure  of  this  palmetto  fortress, 
a  number  of  strong  buildings  had  been  erected, 
as  quarters  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
were  placed  there  to  defend  it,  and  on  the  ex- 
treme right  of  this  line  of  dwellings  was  the 
house  of  the  colonel  in  command.  It  was  a 
plain,  rude  structure,  built  of  palmetto  logs,  and 
furnished  in  the  humblest  style;  but  still,  within 
those  rough  walls,  was  a  generous  hospitality, 
and  society  at  once  refined  and  elegant.  For, 
clinging  with  devotional  tenacity  to  the  fortunes 
of  that  brave  and  accomplished  soldier,  was  a 
charming  wife,  and  still  more  charming  daugh- 
ter, the  sweet  Emille — the  pride  and  boast  of 
Charleston. 

Emille  Moultrie,  at  (he  time  to  which  we  refer, 
was  in  her  eighteenth  year — a  fair,  sweet,  rosy- 
complexioned  creature,  with  dark,  languisliing 
blue  eyes,  teeth  as  white  and  even  as  pearls,  a 
form  at  once  athletic  and  finely  developed,  and 
with  long  dark  hair,  which  habitually  hung 
in  a  shower  of  ringlets  down  over  her  snowy 
shoulders,  finely  contrasting  with  the  alabas- 
ter purity  of  her  skin.  But  it  was  not  now 
so  much  the  beauty,  as  the  goodness  and  the 
winning  grace  and  plajfulness  of  Emille  Moul- 
trie, that  captivated  the  hearts  of  many  sensi- 
tive youth,  and  sent  them  to  her  presence  to 
plead  their  suits  in  vain.  And  yet,  although  it 
had  been  her  unpleasant  lot  thus  to  dismiss  the 
attentions  of  at  least  a  score  of  pretenders, 
it  was  always  done  with  so  much  of  affability, 
so  much  of  kindly  regard  and  good  wishes  to- 
wards the  discarded,  that  it  left  them  all  her 
friends — true  warm-hearted  friends,  although 
they  were  well  aware,  from  tlie  firmness  of  her 
manner,  lliat  they  never  could  hope  to  be  her 
lovers. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  were  thus 
summarily  dealt  with,  who  sought  to  win  the 
regards  of  the  bright  Emille.  Were  I  to  do 
this,  I  should  say  that  which  a  regard  for  truth 
induces  nic  to  leave  unsaid,  and  I  must  therefore 
inform  the  sympathizing  reader  that  there  was 
one  wlio  had  occasionally  ventured  to  speak  to 
the  yourg  lady  in  words  somewhat  warmer  than 
those  of  mere  friendship ;  and  instead  of  dis- 
missing him  for  his  temerity,  she  had  listened 
to  his  words,  and  tliat,  too,  as  thougli  tliey  were 
not  entirely  unpleasant  to  her— if  the  deepened 


flush  upon  her  smooth  round  cheek,  the  tender 
drooi)ing  of  the  softly  fringed  eye,  and  the  heav- 
ing of  tlie  full  bust,  could  be  regarded  as  a  crite- 
rion of  her  feelings.  Some  people  even  went  so 
far  as  to  report  that  the  colonel's  fair  daughter 
was  in  love  with  the  brave  and  handsome  Henry 
St.  Clair ;  but  as  we  do  not  profess  to  any  great 
share  of  penetration  in  regard  to  such  matters, 
we  shall  not  venture  an  opinion,  but  leave  the 
reader  to  put  whatever  construction  upon  her 
conduct  may  be  thought  advisable. 

Henry  St.  Clair  was  the  son  of  a  very  wealthy 
merchant  of  Charleston,  who  had  reared  him  in 
luxury  and  comfort.  He  had  returned  from 
England,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  complete 
his  education  a  little  before  the  opening  of  the 
war  upon  the  plains  of  Lexington,  and  feeling  a 
warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  he 
at  once  raised  a  company  of  troops  in  his  na- 
tive city,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  offer- 
ed his  services  to  the  Continental  Congress  then 
in  session  at  Philadelphia.  These  services  were, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  gladly  accepted,  and  he 
was  at  once  sent  off  with  his  command,  to  join 
the  army  of  Washington,  whose  name,  even 
then,  was  ringing  over  the  whole  of  this  widely 
extended  continent. 

After  battling  manfully  in  his  country's  cause, 
and  undergoing  the  usual  vicissitudes  incident 
to  a  life  in  time  of  war.  Captain  St.  Clair,  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  our  tale,  found  him- 
self stationed  with  the  remnant  of  his  gallant 
band — thinned  by  battle  and  disease  to  half  its 
original  numbers,  but  never  disgraced  by  a  de- 
sertion—under the  command  of  Colonel  Moul- 
trie, and  destined  for  the  defence  of  his  native 
town. 

When  Henry  St.  Clair  had  taken  his  depar- 
ture for  the  mother  country,  a  few  years  previ- 
ous to  the  Revolution,  in  order  to  finish  his 
studies  at  the  ancfent  university  of  Cambridge, 
he  had  left  Emille  Moultrie  a  child — playful  and 
precocious,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  child.  It  had 
been  his  delight  to  hold  her  upon  his  knee  and 
prattle  to  her  of  what  he  expected  to  behold  in 
that  far-off  storied  land,  for  which  he  was  so 
soon  to  leave  his  native  shores,  and  also  of  the 
pretty  things  he  intended  to  bring  her  when  he 
should  return. 

But  when  at  length  St.  Clair  did  return  to 
America,  after  a  lapse  of  many  long  years,  and 
sought  out  the  house  of  Colonel  Moultrie,  he 
had  nothing  to  tell  Emille  of  his  adventures, 
nothing  to  present  to  her — but  sat  with  open 
mouth,  gazing  upon  the  bright  vision  which  sud- 
denly swept  before  him,  as  the  door  of  the  draw- 
ing-room was  thrown  open,  and  she  seated  her- 
self by  his  side.  He  could  scarcely  realize  that 
the  finely  developed  young  lady,  whose  charms 
had  expanded  into  such  womanly  proportions, 
could  be  none  other  than  his  little  friend  Emille ; 
and  he  sat  for  some  time,  almost  stupefied,  gaz- 
ing upon  her  without  uttering  a  word,  and  striv- 
ing to  recall  to  his  remembrance  the  long,  long 
years  which  had  rolled  away  since  he  had  left 
his  native  home. 

And  yet  that  fair  young  lady  was  none  other 
than  Emille.  Time  works  wonders,  as  he  moves 
along  upon  bis  dusty  track  towards  eternity ; 
and  in  this  case,  his  breath  had  expanded  what 
was,  at  the  time  of  St.  Clair's  departure,  a  half 
open  hud,  into  a  gorgeous  flower,  sweet  as  the 
rose  that  blossoms  in  the  lonely  wilderness. 

By  degrees,  as  the  astonishtnent  of  Henry  St. 
Clair  subsided,  he  became  more  talkative,  and 
he  soon  found  to  his  delight  that  it  was  not  only 
the  person  of  Emille  that  had  improved,  but 
that  her  mind  had  undergone  a  similar  enlarge- 
ment, and  that  her  judgment  upon  all  subjects 
which  he  saw  fit  to  broach,  was  matured  to  an 
extent  whicli  he  had  seldom  found  in  woman. 
The  conversation  turning  upon  his  adventures 
abroad,  he  at  once  launched  into  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  wonders  he  had  beheld,  to  which 
Emille  listened  with  the  deepest  attention,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  city  clock  had  tolled  the 
hour  of  midnight,  that  St.  Clair  took  his  depar- 
ture from  the  dwelling  of  Colonel  Moultrie. 

From  that  time  an  intimacy  sprang  up  be- 
tween these  two  young  persons,  or  rather  the 
intimacy  which  had  existed  was  renewed,  and 
they  were  almost  constantly  in  each  other's 
society,  until,  as  we  before  said,  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Revolution,  St.  Clair,  with  the 
entire  approbation  of  Emille — for  the  fire  of  lib- 
erty burnt  brightly  on  the  altar  of  her  heart — 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  corps, 
and  started  ofi  to  defend  his  native  land. 

The  young  (•ou])le  had  corresponded  regularly 
during  their  .separation,  and  it  may  well  be  sup- 


posed that  both  were  delighted  when  Captain 
St.  Clair  was  ordered  with  the  remnant  of  his 
company,  to  report  to  Colonel  Moultrie  for  duty 
in  the  defence  of  Charleston. 

Again  the  intimacy  which  had  been  in  a 
measure  broken  off,  was  renewed,  for  Captain 
St.  Clair  was  quartered  in  a  building  but  a 
short  distance  from  that  occupied  by  the  colonel 
and  his  family,  and  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  young  people  were  much  of  the  time  to- 
gether, much  to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
of  many  of  the  young  men  of  the  city,  who  thus 
saw  all  their  hopes  frustrated,  and  their  plans 
for  the  possession  of  Emille  nipped  in  the  bud. 

About  this  time  rumors  began  to  be  rife 
about  the  city  and  sun-ounding  country,  that  an 
attack  upon  South  Carolina  was  meditated,  and 
that  Charleston  was  the  point  to  which  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  take  its  way.  No  certain  intel- 
ligence, it  is  true,  had  reached  the  inhabitants 
of  the  contemplated  scheme,  but  it  was  known 
to  the  inhabitants  that  a  large  fleet,  under  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  was  busily  engaged  watering  and 
taking  in  provisions  at  the  North,  and  many  did 
not  hesitate  to  avouch  that  the  baronet  had 
certainly  decided  to  favor  the  Carolinians  with 
a  visit. 

The  alarm,  in  consequence  of  this  rumor,  was 
very  great  in  and  about  Charleston.  Many  left 
the  city,  carrying  with  them  all  their  valuables ; 
and  many  more  crossed  over  to  Sullivan's 
Island,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  gallant  Moultrie,  resolved  to  defend 
to  the  utmost,  their  town  from  the  invasion  of  a 
foreign  foe. 

It  was  a  fine  bright  morning,  and  all  was  life 
and  bustle  within  the  little  fort  upon  Sullivan's 
Island.  Troops  were  drawn  up  with  military 
precision  within  the  palmetto  enclosure,  per- 
forming the  ditt'erent  evolutions  pertaining  to 
their  profession,  and  the  sound  of  the  drum  and 
fife  rose  merrily  upon  the  balmy  air.  Colonel 
Moultrie  was  seated  in  one  of  the  apartments  of 
the  quarters  allotted  him,  busily  engaged  in 
overhauling  some  letters  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  the  Continental  Congress,  and  too 
intent  upon  his  employment  to  notice  what  was 
going  on  in  another  part  of  the  room.  Or  per- 
haps he  did  not  care  to  know;  at  any  rate,  he 
kept  his  eyes  steadily  upon  the  letters  before 
him,  never  once  looking  up,  for  if  he  had,  he 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  that  his  fair 
daughter  Emille  was  placed  in  rather  an  equivo- 
cal position  there  in  his  very  presence,  and  but 
a  few  feet  removed  from  the  table  at  which  he 
was  engaged.  The  truth  is,  young  St.  Clair 
had  just  stealthily  entered  the  apartment,  and 
passing  the  colonel  with  noiseless  step  he  had 
sought  the  side  of  Emille,  and  by  some  means 
her  hand  had  found  its  way  into  his,  and  a  softly 
whispered  conversation  was  going  on  between 
them. 

"Well,  I  never  !''  exclaimed  the  gallant  col- 
onel, as  he  finished  the  perusal  of  a  document 
in  which  he  had  apparently  been  deeply  inter- 
ested, "  if  Old  Parker  isn't  going  to  pay  us  a 
visit,  after  all.  It  seems  by  this  letter  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  His  ships  sailed 
some  days  ago,  and  it  is  the  general  impression 
at  the  North,  that  the  baronet  intends  to  honor 
us  with  his  presence.  Well,  the  gossips  in  the 
city  were  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  after  all. 
But,  hallo!  what's  all  this?"  turning  his  good- 
humored  face  towards  the  blushing  Emille,  and 
the  confused  captain,  "  young  St.  Clair,  as  I  live ! 
How  the  deuce  did  you  get  in  here  without  my 
seeing  you,  and  what  are  you  grasping  the  hand 
of  Emille  so  tenaciously  for '?  One  would  think 
you  were  afraid  she  would  escape  to  the  enemy 
and  give  information  of  our  weak  points.  But 
I  suppose,  captain,  that  you  have  your  weak 
points,  as  well  as  the  fort,  and  that  an  enemy 
has  stolen  in  and  taken  possession  of  the  fort- 
ress.    Is  it  not  so,  now,  you  scapegrace  V 

"  Well,  colonel,"  replied  the  young  officer,  "  I 
must  confess  that  the  outposts  have  been  a  little 
unguarded  at  times,  and  that  taking  advantage 
of  i',  a  most  dangerous  foe  has  entered  ;  hut 
then  you  know  that  was  before  the  war  actually 
broke  out,  and  I  had  not  yet  closed  the  gates." 

"Ah,  I  understand  you,  you  young  rogue! 
Bat  that  excuse  shall  not  avail  you,  sir.  As 
you  have  allowed  the  enemy  to  steal  a  march 
upon  you  and  enter  your  fortress  while  you 
were  sleeping,  I  shall  compel  you,  as  a  punish- 
ment, to  support  that  foe  during  all  your  natu- 
ral life,  and  that  will  be  a  severe  ordeal,  I  make 
no  doubt." 

'Not  BO  severe  as  you  might  imagine,  col- 
onel,' replied  the  captain,  gaily. 


"  We  shall  see,  sir — we  shall  see,"  added  the 
other,  with  mock  gravity,  "  but  what  says 
Emille  ?  Is  she  willing  that  you  should  thus 
harbor  an  enemy  ■?  She  used  to  be  very  pat- 
riotic." 

But  Emille  had  left  the  room.  Just  at  this 
instant,  an  orderly  opened  the  door,  and  looked 
in. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  inquired  the  colonel,  in 
that  short,  abrupt  manner,  common  to  military 
men. 

'■  A  young  man.  sir,  wishes  t»  see  you  on  im- 
portant business,"  replied  the  soldier,  respect- 
fully touching  his  cap. 

"  What  does  he  want?" 

"  He  did  not  make  known  his  business  to  me, 
sir — he  merely  requested  to  see  you,  sir." 

"  Well,  show  him  in." 

A  moment  later,  and  the  door  again  swung 
upon  its  hinges,  giving  entrance  to  a  stout-built 
man  some  thirty  years  of  age,  to  judge  from  his 
appearance,  who  advanced  towards  the  colonel 
and  bovi'ed  low  and  obsequiously,  as  if  anxious 
to  conciliate  him  by  a  display  of  his  urbanity 
and  politeness.  But  Moultrie,  although  a  gen- 
tleman born,  was  of  the  old  school,  which  dis- 
dains idle  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  prefers 
coming  at  once  to  the  point  without  unnecessary 
flummery. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  he  in- 
quired, in  a  tone  of  voice  but  a  little  less  stern 
than  that  which  he  had  just  assumed  towards 
his  orderly. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  join  your  forces,  sir,  and 
assist  in  defending  the  city,  if  you  will  accept  of 
my  poor  services."  replied  the  stranger,  with 
another  low  bow. 

"  Ah,  where  do  you  come  from,  my  man  ?" 

"  I  am  a  resident  of  Savannah,  sir,  which  city 
I  lefc  some  ten  days  ago,  in  order  to  come  on 
here  and  have  a  hand  in  the  fight,  if  there  is  to 
be  one." 

"  Who  do  you  know  in  Savannah?"  inquired 
Moultrie. 

"  0,  almost  everybody.  I  was  bom  there , 
sir." 

"  And  have  lived  there  all  your  days,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What  street  did  you  reside  in  ?" 

"  In  Pitcairn  Street,  sir,"  replied  the  new 
comer,  with  some  hesitation. 

"  Hum  !  Pitcairn  Street !  Now  I  know  you 
are  deceiving  me,  and  I  don't  believe  that  you 
were  ever  in  Savannah  in  your  life.  I  am  as 
well  acquainted  with  that  city  as  I  am  with  my 
own  face,  and  I  happen  to  know  that  there  is  no 
such  street  there." 

The  stranger  appeared  confused,  and  stam- 
mered out  something  in  the  way  of  an  explana- 
tion, but  Moultrie  cut  him  short  with 

"  Well,  it  don't  matter  whether  you  were 
born  in  Savannah,  or  in  some  other  place.  You 
say  you  wish  to  join  the  garrison.  You  have 
strong  hands,  at  any  rate,  and  can  make  your 
services  useful ;  so  just  go  down  to  the  adjutant's 
office  and  tell  him  it  is  my  order  for  him  to 
enlist  you." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  and 
immediately  took  his  departure,  apparently  not 
a  little  gratified  to  escape  the  keen  glance  that 
had  been  bent  upon  him  for  the  last  few  mo- 
ments. 

"  That  fellow's  a  spy,  colonel,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,"  said  St.  Clair,  as  the  individual 
left  the  apartment. 

"No,  I  think  not,  captain.  I  believe  that  he 
has  run  away  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
some  crime  he  has  committed,  and  docs  not 
care  to  have  the  place  of  his  residence  known. 
At  any  rate,  he's  a  stout,  able  fellow;  and  men, 
you  know,  are  scarce  with  us.  However,  St. 
Clair,  it  will  be  well  enough  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
his  movements.  We  cannot  be  too  cautious  in 
these  troublesome  times." 

"  I'll  watch  his  movements,  you  may  depend," 
replied  the  young  officer,  and  rising  to  his  feet, 
took  his  departure  from  the  quarters  of  his 
commander. 

In  the  meantime,  tlie  stranger,  accompanied 
by  the  orderly,  repaired  to  the  office  of  the  adju- 
tant, and  enrolled  his  name  upon  the  books  as 
Jasper  Clayton  ;  after  which  he  was  assigned 
quarters  in  the  building  occujiicd  by  the  Charles- 
ton Volunteers,  and  look  up  his  abode  amung 
the  hardy  and  patriotic  soldiers,  who  comprised 
that  valuable  corps. 

For  some  reason,  from  the  very  first,  the  vol- 
unteers did  not  seem  to  like  their  new  comrade. 
He  was  morose  and  sullen;  and,  instead  of 
spending  his  leisure  hours  in  the  barracks,  he 
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used  to  stroll  about  the  fortifications,  narrowly 
watching  and  examining  everything  peculiar  in 
their  construction.  This  inquisitivcness  was 
notii^ed  by  many  of  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  by 
Captain  St.  Clair,  who  had,  according  to  his 
promise  to  Colonel  Moultrie,  kept  a  sharp  eye 
upon  all  his  movements,  and  became  almost 
convinced  that  he  was  a  spy.  These  thoughts, 
however,  the  young  olKcer  did  not  impart  to 
any  person,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  being  spent  in  the  society  of  Emille,  it 
afforded  the  new  volunteer  ample  opportunity 
to  carry  out  his  plans,  whatever  they  were,  with 
but  little  danger  of  discovery,  for  none,  save  the 
captain,  suspected  he  was  aught  beside  what  he 
seemed. 

In  the  meantime,  Clayton,  who  was  frequently 
placed  as  a  sentinel  upon  a  post  near  the  quar- 
ters of  the  colonel,  had  espied  J^mille,  and  her 
rare  beauty  had  intiamed  his  desires  to  the  high- 
est pitch.  This  passion  grew  each  day  more 
ardent,  until  at  length,  it  came  to  occupy  all  his 
thoughts  and  wishes.  He  watched  her  every 
movement,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  he  discovered 
that  St.  Clair  was  the  favored  suitor,  at  which 
his  wrath  burst  forth  into  a  torrent  of  impreca- 
tions, and  he  swore  to  possess  her,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt. 

A  dark,  gloomy  night  had  settled  down  upon 
the  fortress  and  the  adjacent  town,  and  the 
heavy  rain  descended  in  frequent  showers,  pat- 
tering upon  the  house-tops  and  drenching  the 
poor  sentinels,  who  could  not  leave  their  posts, 
to  the  very  skin.  Captain  St.  Clair  chanced  to 
be  the  oflScer  of  the  day — a  duty  which  devolves 
upon  every  one  below  the  commander  in  his 
regular  turn,  and  as  such,  it  became  his  duty  to 
visit  the  sentinels  occasionally  during  the  night, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  are  watchful  and 
alert  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  On 
the  night  in  question,  the  young  ofBcer  having 
equipped  himself,  left  his  quarters  and  proceeded 
along  the  line  of  sentinels,  being  challenged  by 
each  in  his  turn,  giving  the  countersign  ;  and 
after  some  remarks  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  post,  passing  on  to  another. 
He  had  passed  in  this  manner  most  of  the  senti- 
nels, and  was  drawing  near  the  open  gateway 
leading  down  to  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  when 
a  loud  clear  hail  from  the  soldier  on  post  at  that 
important  point,  brought  him  to  a  sudden  pause. 
"  Who  comes  there  V  hailed  the  stern  voice  of 
the  soldier,  as  he  brought  his  piece  to  a  port 
across  his  body,  and  stood  grimly  regarding  the 
advancing  figure  of  St.  Clair. 

"  Officer  of  the  day,"  quickly  replied  the  cap- 
tain, still  advancing. 

"  Halt,  officer  of  the  day,  and  give  the  coun- 
tersign !"  exclaimed  the  sentinel;  and  then,  in  a 
low  tone,  added,  "  By  Heavens,  'tis  him  !  Now 
for  the  execution  of  my  plan !" 

The  officer  of  the  day  slowly  advanced  until 
he  had  reached  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sentinel, 
when  he  paused  and  uttered  the  single  word, 
"  Moultrie." 

"  Countersign's  correct,"  gruffly  replied  the 
soldier,  "  pass,  officer  of  the  day." 

St.  Clair  was  about  to  pass  out  of  the  gate  in 
order  to  see  that  everything  was  right  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wharf,  when  the  sentinel, 
who  was  none  other  than  Jasper  Clayton,  sud- 
denly gave  him  a  tremendous  blow  over  the 
head  with  the  clubbed  end  of  his  musket^  which 
caused  him  to  sink  senseless  and  bleeding  upon 
the  ground.  Then,  with  desperate  haste,  the 
soldier  disrobed  the  captain  of  his  outer  gar- 
ments, and  exchanged  them  for  his  own,  throw- 
ing them  in  a  pile  upon  the  inanimate  form  of 
the  officer,  after  which  he  took  his  way  along  the 
chain  of  sentinels  towards  the  quarters  of  Col- 
onel Moultrie,  answering  the  hails  in  every  case 
by  giving  the  countersign — which  of  courie  he 
knew — and  being  mistaken  for  the  officer  of  the 
day,  whose  garb  he  had  assumed. 

In  a  small,  but  neatly  furnished  bed-room 
opening  from  the  parlor  of  Colonel  Moultrie's 
house,  the  fair  Emille  was  slumbering  in  con- 
scious innocence,  while  dreams,  bright  and  rosy, 
as  a  gaily-tinted  sunset  cloud,  hovered  around 
her  pillow,  and  called  a  smile  and  heightened 
color  to  her  soft,  young  cheek.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, a  stealthy  step  by  her  bed  tide  awakened 
her,  and  by  a  light,  which  she  had  left  burning 
when  she  retired  for  the  night,  she  beheld  the 
figure  of  a  man  in  the  apartment.  Her  first 
thought  was,  that  it  was  St.  Clair,  and  she  was 
about  to  open  her  lips  to  chide  him  for  thus 
stealing  into  her  sleeping  apartment,  when  she 
was  struck  speechless  with  dismay  and  appre- 
hension, on  beholding  the  features  of  a  stranger 


dressed  in  the  well-known  habiliments  of  her 
lover,  whom  she  feared  had  been  murdered  and 
robbed.  But  the  intruder  gave  her  but  little 
time  for  reflection,  for  drawing  his  sword,  he 
pointed  it  at  her  bosom,  and  said,  in  a  low,  de- 
termined voice,  that  snake-like  came  hissing 
from  between  his  teeth  : 

"  Dare  to  utter  but  one  vord  above  your 
breath,  and  I'll  plunge  this  weapon  through 
your  body.  Get  up  instantly,  put  on  your 
clothing  and  follow  me,  and  remember,  the  first 
movement  on  your  part  to  create  an  alarm,  and 
you  are  a  dead  woman  !" 

Stupefied  by  the  suddenness  of  the  whole 
transaction,  and  rendered  speechless  by  terror, 
the  poor  girl  arose,  dressed  herself  in  silence, 
and  followed  the  monster  from  the  house. 

The  same  challenging  from  the  sentinels 
which  has  been  before  described,  again  took 
place,  Clayton  answering  to  the  hail,  "  OIHcer  of 
the  day  and  company,"  and  giving  the  correct 
countersign,  as  he  passed  with  his  terrified  and 
almost  fainting  captive.  The  sentinels  thought 
it  somewhat  strange  to  see  the  supposed  Captain 
St.  Clair  and  a  female  passing  through  the  fort 
at  that  hour  of  the  night;  but  the  correct  coun- 
tersign had  been  given  them,  and  it  was  not 
their  province  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  This, 
Clayton  well  knew,  and  hurried  onward  through 
the  gate,  where  the  insensible  form  of  the  cap- 
tain was  still  lying,  and  which  he  took  care  to 
prevent  Emille  from  seeing,  by  placing  a  ban- 
dage over  her  eyes  just  before  they  came  to  the 
spot.  At  length,  having  reached  the  small 
wharf,  he  placed  his  captive  in  the  stern  of  a 
small  boat  lying  there,  jumped  in  himself,  cut 
the  painter  or  rope  by  which  she  was  made 
fast,  and  without  uttering  a  syllable  seized  upon 
a  pair  of  sculls  and  commenced  urging  the  boat 
out  of  the  harbor,  and  over  the  bar  towards  the 
open  sea ! 

In  the  meantime  the  guard  had  been  relieved, 
and  when  the  officer  and  his  party  came  to  the 
water-gate,  they  found  it  deserted  by  the  senti- 
nel ;  and  on  making  a  search,  St.  Clair  was  dis- 
covered in  an  insensible  state,  and  at  once  car- 
ried to  his  quarters,  where  the  surgeon  of  the 
fort  was  quickly  in  attendance,  and  by  applying 
proper  remedies,  had  the  satisfaction  of  behold- 
ing his  patient  restored  to  consciousness,  when 
he  quickly  gave  him  a  detailed  account  of  all 
that  had  occurred. 

The  next  morning,  everything  was  in  a  buzz 
of  excitement  within  the  precincts  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie. The  colonel  was  in  the  utmost  distress  for 
the  loss  of  his  beloved  daughter,  and  poor  St. 
Clair  was  almost  beside  himself  with  grief  and 
despair.  Everybody  now  knew  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  volunteer,  and  many  a  wiseacre  shook 
his  head  and  exclaimed :  "  I  told  you  how  it 
would  be — I  told  you  how  it  would  be  !" 

But  all  this  did  not  bring  back  the  spy,  nor 
could  any  clue  as  to  his  whereabouts  be  discov- 
ered. The  boat  he  had  caused  to  be  towed  over 
to  the  fort  wharf,  by  a  loyalist  after  dark,  so  that 
nobody  within  the  fortress  could  guess  by  what 
means  he  had  managed  to  escape.  The  general 
impression,  however,  was  that  he  had  attempted 
to  swim  away  from  the  island,  together  with  the 
colonel's  daughter,  and  that  they  had  both  per- 
ished. This,  in  fact,  was  the  most  reasonable 
conclusion  that  could  be  arrived  at  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  : 
and  at  length  the  bereaved  father  and  the  dis- 
consolate lover  came  to  the  sad  conviction  that 
they  should  never  behold  their  darling  Emille 
again. 

In  the  meantime  how  fared  it  with  Jasper 
Clayton  and  his  unhappy  captive  T  We  before 
stated  that  when  he  had  cast  off  from  the  fort 
wharf,  he  had  pulltd  directly  for  the  open  sea 
To  one  unacquainted  with  his  views,  this  would 
have  seemed  a  desperate  undertaking,  thus  to 
put  to  sea  in  a  light  pleasure-boat;  but  we  shall 
soon  see  that  he  knew  well  enough  what  he  was 
about,  and  that  all  his  plans  had  been  well  ma- 
tured. 

After  crossing  the  bar,  Clayton  continued  to 
give  way  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  he  raised  a 
mast  that  had  been  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  hoisting  a  sail,  kept  her  away  right 
before  the  wind.  He  now  took  occasion  to  tell 
Emille  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him, 
that  he  should  offer  her  no  further  violence,  but 
that  she  was  destined  to  become  his  wife. 

"  Who  and  what  are  you — in  Heaven's  name  ?'' 
inquired  the  poor  girl,  in  a  tone  of  agonizing 
entreaty. 

'•  You'll  know  all  that,  in  due  season,  young 
lady,"  replied  Clayton,  in  a  milder  tone  than  he 


had  before  assumed,  "  and  in  the  meantime  don't 
have  any  fears  for  your  personal  safety.  I  will 
not  harm  you,  if  you  do  not  compel  me  to  by 
your  prudery  and  your  folly." 

"  Heaven  protect  me,  and  have  mercy  upon 
me  !"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl ;  and  sinking  back 
into  the  boat,  she  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a 
flood  of  tears. 

The  wind  was  blowing  freshly  off  the  land, 
and  Clayton  continued  to  stand  before  it  for 
two  or  three  hours,  after  which  he  hauled  aft  his 
sheets  and  hauled  on  the  wind,  heading  towards 
a  long  point  of  land  making  out  into  the  sea, 
and  looming  up  solemnly  through  the  night  air. 
Clayton,  having  by  the  aid  of  a  match  lighted  a 
lantern,  now  often  consulted  a  small  compass 
which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  and  seemed  to  be 
shaping  his  course  for  some  point  which  he  pre- 
viously had  in  view ;  for  his  features  wore  a  look 
of  anxiety,  and  he  kept  gazing  off  into  the  dark- 
ness, as  if  on  the  lookout  for  some  object  which 
he  was  anxious  to  gain. 

At  last  the  gray  streaks  of  dawn  began  to 
light  up  the  ocean,  and  as  the  red  sun  suddenly 
wheeled  up  out  of  the  far  stretching  waste  of 
waters,  a  brig  was  descried  hove  to,  but  a  little 
distance  from  the  boat,  which  was  now  heading 
directly  for  her.  Clayton  evidently  knew  what 
he  was  about,  well  enough,  for  he  did  not  betray 
the  least  surprise  at  the  circumstance  of  a  vessel 
— which  Emille  could  now  see  by  her  tier  of 
guns  was  a  man  of  war — being  hove  to  in  that 
position,  but  on  the  contrary,  steered  directly 
for  her,  and  soon  came  alongside. 

To  the  surprise  of  Miss  Moultrie  the  approach 
of  the  frail  boat  was  honored  by  the  sharp  shrill 
whistle  of  the  boatswain,  and  by  several  side 
boys  appearing  at  the  gangway,  and  standing 
uncovered  as  Clayton  ascended  the  side ;  and 
after  helping  her  up  the  ladder,  took  her  hand 
and  conducted  her  aft  to  where  a  young  man, 
dressed  in  the  rich  uniform  of  the  royal  navy, 
was  standing. 

"  Yeu  are  wel"ome  back.  Captain  Clayton," 
said  the  young  man,  bowing  obsequiously,  "  but 
have  you  accomplished  your  mission,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I've  found  out  all  their  weak 
points,  and  have  brought  off  a  little  bird  here  to 
keep  me  company  through  life,"  replied  Clay- 
ton, pointing  to  Emille. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it.  But  how 
did  you  manage  it,  sir  V 

"  Well,  when  you  landed  me  from  the  brig,  off 
the  end  of  that  point  yonder,  you  know  I  told 
you  to  keep  the  brig  hove  to,  just  out  of  sight  of 
land,  until  my  return  to  take  the  command  of 
her  again." 

"  Yes  sir,  and  I've  obeyed  your  orders." 

"  To  the  letter,  sir.  Well,  I  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  fort,  and  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and  after 
obtaining  all  the  information  in  my  power,  the 
night  being  dark  and  stormy,  and  knowing  that 
I  was  to  be  on  post  from  ten  o'clock  till  mid- 
night, I  made  arrangements  with  a  loyalist  to 
bring  me  over  a  boat  and  make  her  fast  to  a 
wharf  near  the  gate,  so  that  I  might  escape  in 
her.  Well,  sir,  just  before  twelve  o'clock,  the 
officer  of  the  day,  a  Captain  St.  Clair  went  the 
rounds  of  the  sentinels,  and  when  he  came  to 
me,  I  struck  him  over  the  head,  knocked  him 
down,  took  off  his  clothes  and  put  them  on  my- 
self, and  what  was  more,  proceeded  to  the  quar- 
ters of  the  colon' 1  and  carried  off  the  captain's 
intended  bride,  whom  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to, 
and  whom  I  will  now  introduce  to  you  as  Mrs. 
Captain  Clayton  that  is  to  be." 

The  young  lieutenant  cast  a  glance  upon  the 
shrinking  form  of  Emille  and  then  replied: 

"  You  have  done  the  business  nobly,  sir,  and 
killed  two  birds  with  one  stone.  You  have  found 
out  the  secrets  of  the  rebels,  and  secured  to  jour- 
self  a  young  and  lovely  bride.  Sir  Peter  Parker 
could  not  have  selected  a  more  trusty  agent,  and 
he  will  appreciate  your  services  at  their  full 
value,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  is  it  not  about 
time  that  the  admiral  made  his  appearance  V 

"  Yes  sir,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  squadron 
hourly.  Have  a  good  lookout  kept,  sir,  while 
I  go  below  with  the  lady  and  iiave  some  break- 
fast, and  should  anything  occur,  inform  me  im- 
mediately." 

Saying  this.  Captain  Clayton  descended  to  his 
cabin,  followed  by  Emille.  who  perceiving  that 
she  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  resolved 
to  keep  up  good  spirits  and  trust  to  the  chapter 
of  accidents  to  effect  her  delivery. 

The  reader  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  has  become 
aware  of  all  the  mystery  connected  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jasper  Clayton  at  Sullivan's  Island, 
and  is  prepared  to  learn   the  final  issue  of  his 


adventures.  He  had  not  been  many  moments 
below,  ere  both  he  and  Emille  were  startled 
from  the  breakfast  table  by  the  intelligence  tha; 
the  fleet  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  had  hove  in  sight, 
and  was  standing  down  towards  the  brig. 

When  the  squadron  had  arrived  within  a  short 
distance  of  Clayton's  vessel,  that  worthy  person- 
age called  away  his  boat,  went  on  board  Sir  Pe- 
ter Parker's  flag-ship,  and  at  once  laid  before 
him  a  statement  of  everything  connected  with 
his  visit  to  the  American  fort,  and  informed  the 
admiral  of  all  its  weak  points,  and  where  it  would 
be  the  safest  place  to  commence  the  attack.  Sir 
Peter  was  much  pleased  with  the  zeal  which  his 
spy  had  manifested  in  ferreting  out  the  secrets 
of  the  fortress,  aud  ordered  Captain  Clayton  to 
go  ahead  with  his  brig  and  pilot  in  the  squadron. 
It  was  a  fine  bright  day  when  the  British  fleet, 
led  by  the  bngof-war,  came  gallantly  down  be- 
fore the  wind,  and  cros<ing  the  bar,  came  to  an 
anchor  with  springs  on  their  cables  but  a  little 
distance  from  Fort  Moultrie. 

Sir  Peter  Parker  now  commenced  a  most 
vigorous  cannonade  on  the  little  fortress,  but  ho 
was  met  by  a  spirit  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  which  he  had  little  bar- 
gained for.  The  fort,  which  was  armed  with 
very  heavy  guns,  kept  up  such  a  tremendous  fire 
upon  the  ships  of  war,  that  many  of  them  were 
completely  disabled;  while  the  palmetto  logs, of 
which  the  breastworks  were  composed,  seemed 
to  suffer  but  little  damage. 

At  length,  after  losing  a  large  number  of  men, 
and  having  his  vessels  completely  riddled  by  the 
shot  from  the  fort.  Sir  Peter  concluded  that  dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  valor,  so  he  got 
sail  upon  such  of  his  ships  as  were  still  manage- 
able and  stood  away  to  sea,  not  a  little  mortified 
by  the  result  of  his  conflict,  and  still  more  an- 
no3'ed  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  behind 
him  as  prizes  to  the  enemy  two  of  the  vessels  of 
his  squadron. 

One  of  these  was  the  Cicsar,  the  brig-of-war 
commanded  by  Clayton,  the  spy,  who  was  now 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  Moultrie.  Early  in 
the  action  his  brig  had  been  dismasted  and  ren- 
dered unmanageable,  and  such  was  the  haste 
evinced  by  the  admiral  to  escape  from  the  gall- 
ing and  destructive  fire  that  was  being  poured 
upon  him,  that  he  would  not  stop  to  take  the 
dismantled  vessels  in  tow. 

Shortly  after  the  action  was  over,  Colonel 
Moultrie  sent  Captain  St.  Clair,  who  was  now 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  he  had 
received,  on  board  the  brig  to  take  possession  of 
her  as  a  prize.  But  what  was  the  surprise  of 
the  young  officer,  on  ascending  her  side,  to  be- 
hold in  the  person  of  her  commander,  Jasper 
Clayton,  the  volunteer !  He,  together  with  all 
his  crew,  were  quickly  ironed  and  taken  on  shore 
to  the  fort,  where  they  were  kept  in  close  con- 
finement. Clayton  himself  was  brought  before 
a  court  martial,  and  being  convicted  as  a  spy, 
was  hanged  in  the  presence  of  all  the  garrison. 
Captain  St.  Clair,  much  against  his  will,  acting 
as  provost-martial  upon  the  occasion. 

Emille — the  sweet  Emille,  was  found  by  St. 
Clair  concealed  in  the  hold  of  the  brig,  where 
she  had  repaired  for  safety  at  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  and  was  quickly  taken  on  shore 
and  restored  to  the  arms  of  her  father.  A  few 
days  later,  she  was  led  a  blushing  and  Veautiful 
biide  from  the  altar  of  one  of  the  Charleston 
churches,  upon  which  occasion  there  was  not  a 
happier  man  on  the  whole  continent  of  America 
than  young  St.  Clair.  We  shall  leave  our  read- 
ers to  guess  why  the  gallant  captain  was  so  happy, 
and  so  close  our  tale. 


LOOKI\G-GI.AS$KS  FOR  DIRDS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle 
says. —  'The  following  plan  is  perfectly  effica- 
cious for  scaring  birds  from  fruit  and  other  pro- 
duce. One  of  my  servants  having  by  chance 
broken  a  looking-glass,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  broken  pieces,  suspended  by  a  string,  so  as 
to  turn  freely  in  every  direction,  would  give  the 
appearance  of  something  moving  about,  which 
would  alarm  the  birds.  I  accordingly  tried  the 
plan,  and  found  that  no  bird,  not  even  the  most 
fool  hardy  of  them,  dare  come  near.  They  had 
attacked  niypca*;  on  suspi-nding  a  few  bits  of 
looking  glass  amongst  them,  the  marauders  left 
the  place.  The  tomtits  attacked  my  scckel 
pears,  to  which  they  sccni  very  jiartial.  A  bit  of 
looking  glass  su-pcnded  in  front  of  the  tree  put 
a  stop  to  the  mischief.  My  grapes  were  then 
much  dauiajred,  before  they  were  ripe,  by  thrush- 
es and  starlincs ;  a  piece  of  looking  glass  drove 
the*e  away,  and  not  a  grape  was  touched  after- 
wards 1  had  before  tried  many  plan.",  but 
never  found  any  so  effectual  as  the  above." 


Tliere  's  nothiug:  iu  the  world  lik«  etiquutto 

In  kingly  chjimbcr.i  or  imperial  hnlls. 

As  also  at  the  race  aud  country  Wails  —  Byron. 
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HBNKY  WAB!<\VOHrH  LONGFELLOW. 

We  find  in  "  Griswold's  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America "  the  following  skeuh  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
1-ongfellow,  a  very  accurate  likeness  of  whom  13 
presented  hy  onr  artist  herewith,  as  also  a  very 
fine  view  of  his  residence  in  Cambridge.  Mr. 
l>'ngfellow  was  born  in  tlie  city  of  Portland,  in 
Maine,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Pebmary,  1807. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  entered  Bowdoin 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1825.  Ho 
»oon  after  commenced  the  stndy  of  the  law,  hnt 
being  appointed  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
in  the  college  in  which  he  was  educated,  he  in 
1826  tailed  for  Enrope  to  pn  pare  himself  for 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  passed  three  years 
and  a  half  visiting  or  residing  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  Holland  aud  England.  When 
he  returned  be  entered  upon  the  labors  of  in- 
B'-ruction,  and  in  1831  was  married.  The  pro- 
fessorship of  Modem  Languages  and  Literature 
in  Harvard  College  was  made  vacant,  in  1835, 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ticknor.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, being  elected  his  successor,  resigned  his 
place  in  Brunswick,  and  went  a  second  time  to 
Europe,  to  make  himself  more  thoroughly  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  subjects  of  his  studies  in  the 
northern  nations.  He  passed  the  summer  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden ;  the  autumn  and  winter 
in  Germany — losing  in  that  period  his  wife,  who 
died  suddenly  at  Heidelberg — and  the  following 
spring  and  summer  in  the  Tyrol  and  Switzer- 
land. He  returned  to  the  Uuited  States  in  Oc- 
tober, 1836,  and  immediately  entered  npon  his 
duties  at  Cambridge,  where  he  has  resided  ever 
since,  except  during  a  visit  to  Enrope  for  the  res- 
toration of  his  health,  in  1842.  The  first  collec- 
tion of  his  poems  was  published  in  1?39,  under 
the  title  of  "  Voices  of  the  Night."  His  "  Bal- 
lads and  other  Poems  "  followed  in  1 841 ;  "  The 
Spanish  Student,  a  Play,"  in  1843  ;  "  Poems  on 
Slavery,"  in  1844,  and  a  complete  edition  of  his 
poetical  writings,  excepting  some  early  effusions 
and  the  lyrical  pieces  on  slavery,  in  a  large  oo 
favo  volume,  illustrated  with  engravings  by  J. 
Cheney,  from  original  pictures  by  Huntington, 
in  1845.  Longfellow's  most  considerable  poem 
is  the  "  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  transla- 
ted from  the  Swedish  of  Esaias  Tcgner,  a  ven- 
erable bishop  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  the 
most  illustrious  poet  of  northern  Europe.  The 
rendition  of  the  "  Children  of  the  Last  Supper" 
was  among  the  most  difficult  tasks  to  be  under- 
taken, as  spondaic  words,  necessary  in  the  con- 
gtrnotion  of  hexameters,  and  common  in  the 
Greek,  Latin  and  Swedish,  are  so  rare  in  the 
English  language.  'The  Skeleton  in  Armor" 
is  the  longest  and  most  unique  of  his  original 
poems.     The  Copenhagen  antiquaries  attribute 


PORTRAIT  OP  PROFES90K  LONOFBLLOW. 


the  erection  of  a  ronnd  tower  at  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Island,  to  the  Scandinavians  of  the  twelfth 
century.  A  few  years  ago  a  skeleton  in  com- 
plete armor  was  exhumed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tower.  These  facts  are  the  groundwork  of  the 
story.  Prom  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Griswold,  that 
a  series  of  volumes  embracing  specimens  of  the 
poetry  and  prose  of  different  countries  would  be 
valuable  and  popular,  Mr.  Longfellow  was  in- 
duced to  prepare  "  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Europe,"  and  in  the  summer  of  184.")  he  gave  to 
the  press  the  most  comprehensive,  complete,  and 


accnrate  review  of  the  poetry  of  the  continental 
nations  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  lan- 
guage. Of  all  our  poets  Longfellow  best  deserves 
the  title  of  artist.  He  has  studied  the  principles 
of  verbal  melody,  and  rendered  himself  master 
of  the  mysterious  affinities  which  exist  between 
sound  and  sense,  word  and  thought,  feeling  and 
expression.  This  tact  in  the  use  of  language  is 
probably  the  chief  cause  of  his  success  There 
is  an  aptitude,  a  gracefulness,  and  vivid  beauty, 
in  many  of  his  stanzas,  which  at  once  impress 
the  memory  and  win  the  ear  aud  heart.     There 


is  in  the  tone  of  his  poetry  little  passion,  bnt 
much  quiet  earnestness.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
power  of  the  instrument,  as  the  skill  with  which 
it  is  managed,  that  excites  onr  sympathy.  Hii 
acqnaintance  with  foreign  literature  has  been  of 
great  advantage,  by  rendering  him  familiar  with 
all  the  delicate  capacities  of  language,  from  the 
grand  symphonic  roll  of  the  Northern  tongue  to 
the  "  soft,  bastard  Latin"  of  the  South.  His  ideas 
and  metaphors  are  often  very  striking  and  poet- 
ical ;  bnt  there  is  no  afiluence  of  imagery,  or 
wonderful  glow  of  emotion,  snch  as  take  ns  cap- 
tive in  Byron  or  Shelley  :  the  claim  of  Long- 
fellow consists  rather  in  the  wise  and  tasteful 
use  of  his  materials  than  in  their  richness  or 
originality.  Ho  has  done  much  for  the  art  of 
poetry  in  this  country  by  his  example,  and  in 
this  respect  may  claim  the  praise  which  all  good 
critics  of  English  poetry  have  bestowed  on  Gray 
and  Collins.  The  spirit  of  Longfellow's  muse  is 
altogether  unexceptionable  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  He  illustr.'ites  the  gentler  themes  of  song, 
and  pleads  for  justice,  humanity,  and  particu- 
larly the  beautiful,  with  a  poet's  deep  conviction 
of  their  eternal  claims  npon  the  instinctive  re- 
cognition of  the  man. 

The  picture  below  represents  the  building  im- 
proved as  a  residence  by  Professor  Longfellow, 
wbich,  in  July,  1775,  was  occupied  by  General 
Washington,  as  his  head  quarters,  while  the  revo- 
lutionary army  was  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  It  is  an  edifice  even  more  elegant  and 
spacious  than  its  fellows,  standing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  street,  surrounded  with  shrubbt  ry 
and  stately  elms.  At  this  mansion  and  at  Win- 
ter Hill,  in  Somerville,  Washington  passed  most 
of  his  time,  after  taking  command  of  the  Conti- 
nental army,  until  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  in 
the  following  spring.  The  mansion  stands  upon 
the  upper  of  two  terraces,  which  are  ascended 
each  by  five  stone  steps.  At  each  front  of  the 
house  is  a  lofty  elm — mere  saplings  when  Wash- 
ington beheld  them,  but  now  stately  and  patri- 
archal in  appearance.  Other  elms,  with  flowers 
and  shrubbery,  beautify  the  grounds  around  it ; 
while  within  iconoclastic  innovation  has  not  been 
allowed  to  enter  with  its  mallet  and  trowel,  to 
mar  the  work  of  the  ancient  builder,  and  to  cover 
with  the  vulgar  stucco  of  modern  art  the  carved 
cornices  and  pani^lled  wainscots  that  first  en- 
riched it.  There  might  be  given  a  long  list  of 
eminent  persons  whose  former  presence  io  those 
spacious  rooms  adds  interest  to  retrospection, 
but  they  are  elsewhere  identified  with  scenes 
more  personal  and  important.  Messrs.  Tick- 
nor, Reed  &  Fields  of  this  city  are  the  pub- 
lishers of  Mr.  Longfellow's  complete  works, 
where  all  his  productions  may  be  obtained. 


Washington's  uead  quarters,  at  camdbidoe,  m-vss.,  the  residence  of  professor  LONOrsLLOw. 
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THK  UKOTHGRS  MEADE. 

The  Brothers  Meade  have  been  too  lonf;  well  known  and  appreciated  both  in 
this  and  foreij;n  countries  to  require  any  very  extended  euloginm  upon  their 
character  and  merits.  Their  works  speak  for  themselves.  Cominencinf;,  aa 
most  of  our  operators  have  done,  in  an  humble  way,  they  occupied  a  small 
room  in  Downs's  IJuildings,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  in  the  year  1842.  InI84.'J 
they  removed  into  the  Albany  Exchange.  Their  exertions  were  crowned  wiih 
success,  and  upon  their  arrival  in  Now  York,  they  established  one  of  the  most 
a<;reeable  resorts  to  which  the  lovers  of  art  could  wish  to  retire.  The  brothers, 
ambitious  to  excel  in  the  art  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves,  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  in  rendering  thiir  collection  of  pictures  e(|ual  to  any  others 
taken ;  and  with  the  name  and  fame  of  Daguerre  fresh  and  warm  in  each  heart, 
they  went  forward  with  untiring  energy  in  the  glorious  work.  They  not  only 
imitated  the  improvements  of  others,  but  they  succeeded  in  making  other  im- 
provements themselves,  which  have  become  very  popular.  The  first  was  a  great 
improvement  in  the  chemically  colored  background  patented  by  Chiijiman,  for 
which  thev  were  awarded  a  medal  by  the  American  Institute.  From  1842  to 
184.3,  the  IVIoade  Brothers  practised  with  eminent  success  in  different  towns  and 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  hail  permanent  establishments  in  Buffalo  and 
Saratoga  Springs,  all  of  which  they  have  since  sold  out,  together  with  their 
Albany  establishment,  and  are  now  permanently  located  at  2.33  Broadway,  New 
York,  where  they  have  been  nearly  two  years  practising  with  their  usual  suc- 
cess. We  cannot  better  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  reputation,  than  by 
quoting  the  following  from  the  Alhany  Express :  "Their  reputation  extended, 
and  now  their  name  is  hoard  in  every  place  in  the  Union,  and  in  many  places  in 
the  Old  World,  where  thoy  have  visited,  or  where  the  art  is  known."  In  1847 
and  1848,  Ucnry  Meade  went  to  Europe,  and  travelled  through  all  the  principal 
cities  of  England,  P'rance  and  Germany.  Few  will  believe  that  this  art,  of  only 
a  few  years  existence,  has  grown  to  be  of  so  much  importance.  In  1848,  after 
the  retiu-n  of  Ilonry,  Charles  li.  Meade  visited  Europe  for  the  same   purpose  as 


TBK    BROTIIEBS    MB.VUE,    U  AOUEKBKOTl  PI8T8,    NBW    TOUK. 

his  brother.  The  most  important  business  accomplished  by  Charles,  was  hia 
taking  the  portrait  of  Daguerre,  the  inventor,  which  was  obtained  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  He  visited  him  at  his  chateau,  Brie  Surmarne,  and  it  was 
through  the  influence  of  Madame  Daguerre  that  he  was  at  last  successful.  They 
now  possess  the  oidy  daguerreotypes  of  Daguerre  in  this  country  ;  as  he  has  al- 
ways objected  to  sitting,  and  nnlil  this  time,  had  steadily  refused.  There  is  a 
fine  lithograph  of  him  published  by  D'Avignon,  New  York.  Mr.  Meade  also 
took  some  tine  views  in  Europe.  In  1846  they  sent  views  of  Niagara  Falls  in 
elegant  frames  to  the  king  of  the  French  and  the  emperor  of  Kussia,  for  which 
they  received  presents  and  complimentary  letters.  These  letters  were  published 
at  the  time  all  over  the  United  States.  There  are  many  plans,  we  are  told, 
which  they  have  in  operation,  that  will  tend  to  elevate  them  still  higher.  In 
fact  they  are  constantly  doing,  and  a  great  portion  of  their  success  may  be  at- 
tributed to  original  ideas,  and  an  enteiprising  liberal  spirit.  They  forwarded  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  twenty-four  splendid  daguerreotypes,  elegantly  framed,  for  ex- 
hibition at  the  Worhl's  Fair,  London,  which  were  among  the  most  splendid  and 
perfect  daguerreot^|)es  ever  e.thilnted.  Four  of  the  pictures  were  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate for  the  fair  of  all  nations.  They  represented  the  four  quarters  of  tho 
world,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  Tho  first  represented  by  a  beautiful 
group,  surrounded  by  the  art«.  the  second  by  an  Asiatic  in  costume,  on  a  divan, 
cross-legged,  with  pipe,  etc.,  tho  third  by  two  negroes  naked,  excepting  a  tunic 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  the  fourth  by  a  group  of  Indians.  They  have  been 
much  admired,  and  have  attracted  the  attention  of  all  true  lovers  of  art.  Tho 
brothers  employ  in  their  establishment  ten  assistants,  and  have  a  collection  of 
nearly  one  thousand  pictures,  to  whi„'h  they  are  constantly  making  additions. 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  they  occupy  an  enviable  po-iition.  Young,  and  of 
pleasing  and  agreeable  manners,  they  have  many  friends,  and  few  enemies , 
and  their  talent  as  artists  in  their  profession  has  won  for  ihem  a  very  hijjh 
character  and  standing. 


This  time-worn  structure,  of  which  wo  give  above  n  fine  repre- 
sentation, was  erected  in  the  year  1700,  by  the  Swedes,  who,  at 
that  period,  lived  in  groat  numbers  along  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, occupying  the  farms  from  Philadelphia  as  far  down  as  Wil- 
mington, in  tho  State  of  DeUware.  At  the  latter  city  there  is  a 
venorablo  structure,  built  in  1698,  two  years  previous  to  the  erec- 
tion of  tho  one  hero  represented,  and  of  precisely  the  same  ap- 
pearance. Both  churches  aro  objects  of  inter- 
est to  tho  citijons  of  both  cities,  and  are  so 
prominent  as  relics  of  the  times  gone  by,  that 
strangers  are  almost  invariably  taken  to  them 
us  worthy  of  especial  notice.  Tho  Swedes,  it 
will  bo  romombered  by  the  student  versed  in  the 
earliest  history  of  our  country,  had  settled  along 
the  Delaware  prior  to  the  landing  of  Penn,  and 
lived  according  to  tho  manners  and  customs  of 
the  fatherland,  speaking  the  Swedish  language 
and  owning  allegiance  to  the  monarch  of  Swe- 
den. Tho  site,  subsequently  named  Philadel- 
phia by  William  Penn,  was  known  to  the  early 
settlers  by  tho  Indian  name  of  Weccaroe,  at 
which  spot  thoy  put  up  a  place  of  worship  in 
1646,  which  afterwards  was  left  for  one  built  in 
1077,  and  that  gave  place  to  the  present  one  in 
1 700.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  service 
was  performed  in  the  Swedish  Language,  and 
the  p  istors  wore  appointed  by  tho  king  of  Swe- 
den from  among  the  clergy  at  home,  and  sent 
over  to  America.  .lenny  Lind  attended  service 
at  this  church  while  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
above  drawing  was  sketched  from  a  daguerrco- 
tvpo  of  tha  building  takon  by  Mr.  Richards,  of 
Philadelphia,  expressly  for  her,  and  which  she 
accepted  as  a  token  from  his  hands.  Our  conn- 
try  is  f«^t  becoming  no-ed  for  the  elegance  of 
its  sacred  structures,  as  well  as  other  pubUe 
buildings ;  and  wo  argue  from  this  a  growing 
spirit  of  refincinent,  a  more  full  appreciation  of 


art,  and  an  advanced  stage  of  civiTlza'ion.  Let  not  the  Turk, 
who  rears  his  heaven-pointing  minarets  towards  the  blue  ether, 
outdo  the  Christian  in  the  solemn  richness  of  his  holy  fanes. 
Not  that  we  think  the  Almighty  may  be  any  more  devoutly  wor- 
shipped in  cathedral  aisles  than  in  the  open  paths  of  the  mighty 
forest;  but  still  wo  do  regard  with  interest  the  erection  of  such 
temples  as  aro  ornamental  as  well  as  usefol. 


laa  MiCHiuAn  block  of  corFiSR  eor  tub  Washington  mosi;»ij:^t. 


MICHIUAIV   BLOCK. 

Herewith  wo  give  a  fac-simile  representation  of  a  beautiful  gift 
from  Michigan,  for  the  Washington  Monument,  consisting  of  a 
mu'sivc  block  of  copper,  weighing  upwards  of  2100  jiounds.  It 
is  three  feet  long,  nineteen  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches  thick. 
On  the  surface  embossed  on  plates  of  pure  native  silver,  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  is  an  inscription  in  those  words  i 

"MICUlGANi 

A>l  fiMDLJi)M  OF  HEa  TBUBl  IR  TUB  UNION." 

Tho  coat  of  arms  of  tho  State,  beantifally 
wrought  and  standing  in  bold  relief,  are  also  en- 
graven upon  it,  in  connection  with  the  niolto, 
'"At  i/'uvris  petiint'jUim  omixnixm  circuimt/nie."  In 
one  corner,  engraved  in  tho  copper,  aro  the 
words;  "Native  copper  and  silver  from  Lake 
Superior,  2100  pounds."  The  vein  of  silver 
running  through  it  greatly  ndds  to  the  cflTect. 
Both  tho  (oppcr  and  tho  filvcr  aro  from  the  fa- 
mous Cliff  Mine  on  Lako  Superior,  and  were 
presented  to  tho  State  for  this  purpose  by  the 
"Pittsburgh  and  Boston  Company,"  owning 
said  mine,  and  by  tho  State  polished  and  lilted 
for  its  destination,  as  a  portion  of  tho  Washing- 
ton Monument  now  in  prourcfs  attheFtderal 
City.  Wo  have  seen  many  luiger — much  largi  r 
ma.'-ses  of  native  copper,  but  none  more  beau- 
tiful than  this.  Through  its  poliNhed  face,  specks 
of  native  silver  imbedded  in  the  copper  are  fre- 
quently visible,  with  larger  and  more  abuudiint 
.•pecks  of  crystallized  quartz,  while  the  primal 
ruggedness  of  the  mass  is  not  wholly  polished 
away,  and  the  five  other  sides  are  left  rough  aiid 
craggy  as  nature  formed  them.  Tho  block  will 
be  a  very  unique  addition  to  the  column  which 
commemorates  the  father  of  his  country,  and 
duubiless  will  bo  an  object  of  curiosity  to  all 
•nlio  behold  It. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  ECHOES. 

BT  CAROLINE  A.  HAIDEN. 

It  was  evening,  and  tlie  moonlight  was  sleeping  on  tlie 

breast 
Of  the  ocean's  glassy  bosom,  for  the  waves  had  funk  to 

rest; 
And  our  little  boat  was  drifting  as  carelessly  and  free, 
As  if  no  angry  surges  were  sleeping  'neath  the  sea. 

So  silent  and  so  thoughtful  seemed  the  mellow  evening 

air, 
Tou  might  deem  the  deepest  solitude  had  found  a  refuge 

there ; 
And  the  household  lights  that  glimmered  in  the  distance 

dim  and  far. 
Each  wore  a  look  as  peaceful  as  the  blessed  evening  star. 

Then  a  glad  voice  rang  out  merrily,  and  floating  far  away, 
The  light,  unmeaning  accents  were  borne  across  the  bay  ; 
But  the  breath  which  God  had  given  might  not  thus  be 

spent  in  vain, 
And  a  watchful  spirit  caught  the  sound  and  bore  it  back 

again. 

Then  another  and  another,  in  the  hollow  distance  woke, 
And  in  clear  and  silvery  accents  each  word  the  trio  spoke  ; 
So  truthfully  resembled  the  language  and  the  sound, 
That  a  tiinity  of  spirits  seemed  hovering  around. 

But  the  boat  was  gliding  onward,  and  its  motion  broke  the 

spell. 
For  the  truthful  echo  voices  refused  to  say  farewell ; 
But  it  left  the  sad  impression  deeply  graven  on  the  heart. 
That  of  all  earth's  gifts  the  loveliest  are  the  soonest  to 

depart. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FAST  YOUNG  MAN. 


BY   MISS    SARAH   M.   HOWE. 

"  Halloo,  Jack,  how  d'ye  do  V  exclaimed  Joe 
Lawrence,  accompanying  the  salutation  with  a 
tremendous  slap  upon  his  friend's  shoulder,  as 
he  overtook  him  in  the  street  one  pleasant  after- 
noon. "  It  seems  to  me  you  look  rather  down 
in  the  mouth  somehow  or  other.  What's  the 
matter  V 

"  I  don't  feel  very  good-natured  just  now, 
Joe,"  returned  the  other,  in  not  the  pleasantest 
tone  in  the  world;  "and  that  savagerous  slap 
upon  my  shoulder  hasn't  made  me  any  pleasant- 
er,  I  assure  you." 

"  Hasn't  it  though,  my  dear  Jack  V  answered 
Joe,  with  provoking  good  humor;  "perhaps 
another  might  have  a  better  effect." 

"  I  can  inform  you  that  it  wouldn't,"  replied 
Jack,  frowning.  'But  what  do  you  want  of  me 
now  ?" 

"  O,  nothing,"  returned  the  good-humored  fel- 
low ;  '■  butif  you're  in  want  of  anything,  I  should 
like  to  know  it,  and  perhaps  I  can  put  you  in 
rather  better  spirits." 

"  You're  a  good  natured  dog,  Joe,"  replied  the 
other,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  the  matter. 
The  first  thing  is,  I've  got  to  have  a  horse  to  go 
down  to  my  uncle's  to-morrow." 

"  Well " 

"  And  I'm  in  a  pretty  dilemma,  for  I  can't  get 
one  in  the  city  that  suits  me." 

"  Why  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  thatf 

"  I  haven't  got  any  money,  and  can't  raise  a 
cent  anyhow." 

"  Why,  Jack  Vining,  are  you  a  fool  ?'  ex- 
claimed Joe,  looking  at  his  companion  in  sur- 
prise. "Haven't  you  been  a  fast  young  man  long 
enough  to  know  how  to  get  a  capital  nag  with- 
out paying  a  cent '.  I  believe  you  are  crazy. 
Jack,  or  you  never  would  have  thought  of  such 
a  thing  as  paying  for  a  horse,  in  any  other  way 
than  by  promises,  which  you  haven't  any  inten- 
tion of  fulfilling." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Joe,"  returned  the  other,  not 
exactly  pleased  by  his  friend's  words,  "  promises 
wont  do  any  longer.  There  isn't  a  stable-keep- 
er in  Boston  but  what  knows  Jack  Vining,  and 
knows  his  promises  aint  worth  a  farthing.  So 
you  see  horses  are  somewhat  scarce  when  I  hap- 
pen to  want  one.  Old  Haskell,  whose  little 
colt  is  my  particular  favorite,  for  she's  a  regular 
2.40  nag,  just  informed  me  that  I  couldn't  have 
her  again  without  I  paid  in  advance  for  using 
her.  It's  confounded  provoking  to  be  out  of 
money !" 

"I  know  that  to  be  a  fact  from  exptrience," 
returned  .Joe,  laughing.  "  It's  excessively  incon- 
venient to  be  known  as  a  'gentleman  with  pock- 
ets to  let.'  But  how  are  jou  going  to  get  out  of 
the  dilemma'?" 

"  Perhaps  you've  got  money  enough  just  now 
to  help  me  out.  I  want  the  horse  to  go  to  o'd 
uncle  Martin's  with,  and  you  know  the  old  fel- 
low is  rich,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  can  wheedle 


him  out  of  a  few  double  ten  bills,  and  then  you 
shall  be  paid  capitally.  Do  you  happen  to  have 
any  change  just  now  V 

"  Only  a  couple  of  three  cent  pieces  and  a 
counterfeit  five  dollar  bill." 

"  Can't  wc  make  the  counterfeit  go  anyhow  ■?" 

"  I  guess  we  can.  It's  getting  a  little  dark 
now,  and  is  just  the  time  to  try.  And  here's 
just  the  place,  too,  for  the  old  fool  that  waits  on 
customers  don't  know  a  counterfeit  from  a  good 
one.    Let's  step  in  and  try  our  luck." 

In  a  few  moments  the  two  friends  emerged 
from  the  small  shop  which  they  had  entered  with 
the  intention  of  changing  the  counterfeit,  and, 
from  the  highly  pleased  expression  of  their 
countenance,  we  suppose  they  have  succeeded, 
of  course.  At  any  rate,  the  next  morning,  old 
Haskell's  smart  black  pony  was  harnessed  into 
an  elegant  buggy,  and  Mr.  Jack  Vining  drove 
off  with  her  in  the  very  best  of  spirits. 

Joe  Lawrence  and  Jack  Vining  were  two  as 
"  fast  young  men  "  as  could  be  found  in  the  plea- 
sant '■  city  of  notions."  They  dined  at  the  ho- 
tels, drank  champagne,  puffed  cigars,  drove  fast 
horses,  flirted  with  the  pretty  girls,  and  paid  the 
tailor,  as  they  did  everybody  else,  in  promises 
which  they  hadn't  any  idea  at  all  of  fulfilling. 
They  wore  standing  collars,  a  gold  watch  and 
chain,  patent  leather  boots,  and  always  dressed 
ia  the  very  latest  fashion,  which,  added  to  their 
splendid  dark  hair  and  magnificent  moustache, 
made  them  known  among  the  young  ladies  as 
"  dashing  young  fellows."  Joe,  who  had  a  small 
stock  of  "  the  needful,"  left  him  by  a  good-na- 
tured old  father,  cut  a  grand  flourish  for  a  time ; 
but  it  didn't  last  long  ;  and  he  soon  bore  the 
name  of  "gentleman  with  pockets  to  let,"  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  his  companions. 

But  Jack  Vining,  though  as  fast  a  young  man 
as  any  of  them,  was  considered  as  of  rather  more 
consequence  than  the  rest,  as  he  was  possessed 
of  that  very  convenient  relation — a  rich  old 
uncle,  to  replenish  his  pockets  when  cash  and 
credit  both  became  rather  scarce.  But  it  took 
all  of  Jack's  ingenuity,  and  required  complete 
exercise  of  his  excellent  talent  for  telling  fibs,  to 
convince  the  old  gentleman  that  "  he'd  been 
very  unfortunate  lately ;  only  wanted  to  borrow 
the  money  for  a  little  while  ;  would  jiay  it  very 
soon."  But  the  old  uncle,  not  knowing  any- 
thing that  disputed  Jack's  statement,  generally 
believed  him  ;  and  the  cunning  nephew  "  went 
his  way  rejoicing."  This  time,  however,  the  old 
fellow  began  to  feel  a  little  suspicious  that  Jack 
was  rather  a  fast  young  man.  But  to  learn  the 
result  of  the  matter  we  shall  take  the  trouble  to 
tell  you  what  passed  between  the  two  clever 
friends  vhen  they  met  the  following  day.  .Lack 
was  in  high  spirits,  and,  to  give  our  humble 
opinion,  we  guess  he  had  been  successful. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Joe,"  said  our  hero,  as  he 
slipped  his  arm  within  that  of  his  friend,  and 
sauntered  very  leisurely  down  the  street,  "  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  last  I  shall  get  of  old  Martin." 

"  Why,  what's  to  pay  now  ?"  exclaimed  Joe,  a 
little  surprised. 

"It's  just  like  this,"  returned  .Tack,  good- 
humoredly.  "  He  begins  to  suspect  that  I'm  a 
'  fast  young  man,'  and  that  I'm  not  always  as 
sober  as  I  am  when  I  go  down  to  make  him  a 
vi^it  occasionally." 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  should  " 

"  Well,  when  I  went  down  there  yesterday,  he 
didn't  seem  quite  so  glad  to  see  me  as  usual.  I 
told  him  what  I  wanted  ;  he  was  very  anxious  to 
know  what  I  was  going  to  do  with  the  money. 
I  told  him  a  very  smooth  story,  of  course,  yet  he 
didn't  seem  quite  satisfied.  He  was  very  anx- 
ious to  know  if  the  fine  looking  horse  I  drove 
was  mine ;  and,  thinking  it  was  the  best  way  to 
answer,  I  told  him  it  was.  '  Well,  my  boy,'  said 
the  provoking  old  fellow,  '  you  can  sell  that 
horse,  and  then  you  can  get  along  without  bor- 
rowing any  more  of  me.'  This  was  a  poser; 
and  it  took  all  my  logic  to  convince  him  that  I 
could  not  spare  my  horse  on  any  account.  At 
last,  by  talking  until  my  throat  was  as  dry  as  a 
tin  trumpet,  and  telling  a  great  many  confound- 
ed lies,  I  managed  to  get  about  a  hundred  dol- 
lars out  of  the  old  fellow." 

"  No  more  than  that'!" 

"  No." 

"  Didn't  have  so  good  luck  as  you  expected, 
did  you  V 

"  Not  quite.  But  I've  got  to  make  it  last  as 
long  as  possible,  for  the  old  fellow  vows  I  sha'n't 
have  any  more." 

"  That  is  bad." 

"  Yes,  rather;  but  I've  got  tn  idea  in  my  head 
that,  I  think,  will  make  up  for  it. ' 


"  Indeed  !" 

"  You  know  old  Barker,  the  cashier  of 

bank '?" 

"Yes;  well." 

"  He's  a  very  rich  man." 

"  Yes." 

"And  has  only  one  daughter." 

"  But  she's  uglier  than  sin,  ten  times !" 

"  I  know  it ;  but  she's  an  heiress !  that's  what 
I  want,  Joe.  I'm  desperately  in  love  with  the 
old  man's  money !" 

"  Pshaw !  nonsense  !  would  you  marry  that 
ugly  wench,  Jack  Vining  •?" 

"  Yes,  sir-ree !" 

"  You're  a  bigger  fool  than  I  thought  you  were. 
Jack,  if  you  mean  what  you  say." 

"  Well,  I  do  mean  just  that,  exactly.  I  shall 
marry  Miss  Angeline  Barker,  if  I  can  get  her 
consent  and  the  old  gentleman's.  I've  been  to 
visit  her  several  times  already,  and  she  seems  to 
regard  me  very  favorably,  and  I  think  I  can  get 
her  consent,  certain.  I'm  a  pretty  good-looking 
young  fellow,  aint  I,  Joe  f 

"Good-looking,  Jack!"  cried  Joe;  "you're 
the  handsomest  chap  in  Boston  !"  (but  the  fellow 
knew  he  lied ;)  "  and  to  marry — " 

"I  tell  you.  Joe,"  exclaimed  Vining,  "my  old 
uncle  has  determined  I  shall  have  no  more  of 
his  money,  and  I  see  no  other  way  to  work  it 
than  to  marry  some  heiress.  I  shall  not  take 
my  wife  out  much,  so  it  will  make  but  little  dif- 
ference whether  she  ij  handsome  or  not.  Miss 
Angeline  Barker  is  very  wealthy,  and  she's  so 
ugly  that  nobody  but  a  fortune-hunter  will  marry 
her  ;  and  as  I  am,  as  you  say,  my  good  friend, 
'  the  handsomest  chap  in  the  city,'  she'll  be  very 
glad  to  make  a  conquest  of  me." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  returned  Joe,  ironi- 
cally ;  "  and  you'll  make  a  splmdid  conquest  if 
you  succeed  in  winning  Angeline  Barker." 

The  friends  soon  separated, — Jack  highly 
elated  with  his  future  prospects,  and  Joe  think- 
ing "Jack  was  a  fool  anyhow." 

Days  passed.  Jack  Vining  had  "  popped  the 
question "  to  Miss  Angeline  Barker,  and  had 
been,  of  course,  accepted.  Mr.  Barker,  not  being 
able  to  see  far  enough  into  the  millstone  to  per- 
ceive that  the  very  nice  young  gentleman  was  in 
love  with  his  money  instead  of  his  daughter, 
(for,  be  it  known.  Miss  Angeline  was  excessively 
ugly,)  was  very  much  pleased  at  the  match ;  and 
the  wedding  was  set  for  an  early  day.  In  the 
meantime,  our  fast  young  man  enjoyed  himself 
very  well ;  and  to  all  of  his  companions,  save 
Joe  Lawrence,  his  intended  marriage  was  a  pro- 
found secret. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  day,  a  short  time  after 
these  "  events "  transpired,  that  our  hero  was 
walking  down  Tremont  Street  with  his  fair  in- 
tended. Miss  Angeline,  leaning  upon  his  arm, 
bent  upon  a  "  shopping  "  excursion.  Jack  looked 
a  little  perplexed,  for  he  had  but  one  solitary 
quarter  in  his  pocket,  and  by  Angeline's  remarks, 
he  had  begun  to  suspect  that  "shopping"  was 
rather  expensive  business,  and  the  bill  for  that 
day,  certain,  would  be  "  prodigious." 

"  Only  see  those  beautiful  ribbons,"  said  Miss 
Angeline,  stopping  before  one  of  the  splendid 
show-cases,  and  gazing  through  the  window  at 
them;  "I  must  have  some.  Jack.  I  don't  want 
more  than  twelve  dollars  worth." 

Jack  was  about  to  think  that  "twelve  dollars 
worth "  was  rather  outrageous,  when  he  felt  a 
hand  laid  somewhat  heavily  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  turning  round,  he  beheld  a  ferocious  look- 
ing, sandy-whiskered  fellow,  who  said  gruffly  : 

"You're  Mr.  Jack  Vining,  aint  you'!" 

"Mr.  Vining,  at  your  service,"  answered  our 
fast  young  man,  blandly. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Vining,"  said  sandy  whiskers, 
"I  want  you  to  go  with  me." 

"  Where'?"  faltered  Jack,  beginning  to  suspect 
that  sandy  whiskers  was  a  constable. 

"  0,  you'll  find  out  pretty  soon,"  was  the  re- 
ply ;  "  see  here !"  and  he  held  up  a  writ  for  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Jack  Vining,  all  duly  signed  by 
the  proper  authorities. 

Poor  Jack  was  in  a  tight  place,  and  he  felt  the 
importance  of  the  matter  prodigiously  ! 

"  Tell  Berry  to  call  at  No.  2G, street,  to- 
morrow, and  I'll  pay  him,"  said  Jack,  des- 
perately 

"  It  can't  be  done,  my  dear  fellow,"  rcjjlied 
sandy  whiskers,  with  a  grin.  "  You've  got  logo 
with  me,  so  give  up  the  gal  and  come  along." 

Jack  turned  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  but  managed 
to  mutter  something  like  "  couldn't,  nohow." 

"  You're  my  prisoner,  Mr.  Vining,"  said 
another  voice,  and  Jack's  shoulder  was  saluted 
witli  another  savagerous  slap.     The  f.i  t_\oung 


man  turned  round ;  another  writ  was  thrust  in 
his  face  by  a  second  sandy-whiskered  constable 
This  was  too  bad ! 

"  What  on  airth  is  the  matter  ?"  exclaimed 
Miss  Angeline  Barker,  gazing  first  at  one  of  the 
new  comers,  then  at  the  other,  and  finally  at  poor 
Vining. 

"It's  just  this,  my  charming  gal,"  said  sandy 
whiskers  number  first,  with  a  curious  squint  at 
the  lady.  "  You  see  that  Mr.  Jack  Vining  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Berry,  the  tailor,  for  a  little  out- 
side of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  as  our  nice 
young  chap  here  don't  seem  inclined  to  pay  in 
anything  but  promises,  which  he  gives  in  a  very 
plentil'ul  quantity,  I'm  agoing  to  jug  him  till  he 
takes  a  notion  to  fork  over." 

"  I  guess  you're  a  little  mistaken  there,"  said 
sandy  whiskers  number  second ;  "  I'll  take  the 
trouble  to  jug  him,  if  you  please.  He  owes  Mr. 
Timothy  Wiggins  a  little  outside  of  three  hun- 
dred, and  that  gentleman  has  ordered  me  to  shut 
up  Mr.  Vining  on  his  account;  and  as  the  sum 
for  which  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Wiggins  is  rather 
the  largest,  I  think  you  will  consent  to  give  the 
prisoner  into  my  hands." 

"No,  I  sha'n't,  for  I  clapped  hands  on  the  fel- 
ler first,"  stoutly  replied  sandy  whiskers  number 
first,  "  and  you  may  go  to  grass  with  Mr.  Timo- 
thy Wiggins  and  all,  for  anything  that  I  care !" 

"  O  dear,  O  dear!     I  shall  faint!"  cried  Miss 
Angeline  Barker,  slipping  her  arm  from  Jack's, 
and  "  making  tracks"  towards  home  with  a  velo 
city  that  did  not  look  much  like  fainting. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  muss,"  thought  our  fast 
young  man.  "  A  constable  holding  fast  to  one 
arm,  and  another  determined  not  to  give  up  the 
other  shoulder.  And  I  have  lost  old  Barker's 
money  with  his  daughter,  for  I  never  will  show 
myself  there  again.  By  Jupiter,  Jehu,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  saints !  this  is  one  of  the  most 
savagerous  musses  I  ever  saw  kicked  up  in  all 
creation  !  And  these  sandy-whiskered  chaps  are 
getting  rather  personal,  I  should  think.  They'll 
kick  up  a  row  about  the  matter  yet." 

"  Did  you  say  I  lied  ? "  thundered  sandy  whis- 
kers number  first,  in  answer  to  some  rather 
doubtful  remark  of  sandy  whiskers  number 
second  ;  "  I'll  make  you  see  stars  afore  sundown, 
if  you  did!" 

"  You  talk  rather  loud  for  an  honest  fellow," 
answered  the  constable  who  was  holding  on  to 
the  collar  of  Jack's  coat,  who  happened  to  be 
sandy  whiskers  number  second,  "  and  you  get 
mad  a  little  too  quick  for  an  honest  fellow,  I 
should  think." 

In  something  less  than  half  a  minute  Jack's 
arm  was  free  again,  and  not  a  great  while  after, 
his  collar  also.  Our  hero,  finding  himself  free, 
did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice,  but  cut  and  run 
like  "  a  streak  of  greased  lightning."  The  sandy- 
whiskered  gentlemen  were  too  much  intent 
upon  making  each  other  see  stars,  to  trouble 
themselves  about  their  prisoner,  and  Jack  was 
out  of  sight  before  either  thought  of  him. 

He  had  just  turned  down  into  another  streeti 
and  thinking  he  was  safe,  slackened  his  speed, 
when  his  ears  caught  the  words  : 

"Dat's  de  feller!  It's  him  dat  gib  me  do 
counterfeit!" 

"  Halloo  !  stop  a  minute,  my  pretty  fellow  !" 
thundered  a  powerful  voice,  and  another  clumsy 
hand  was  laid  upon  poor  Jack's  shoulder.  "  You 
are  the  chap  that  passed  that  counterfeit  five 
dollar  bill  at  sambo's  shop  a  day  or  two  ago,  aint 
you?" 

These  words  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 
ears  of  our  fast  young  man.  Joe  had  been  cun- 
ning enough  to  compel  Jack  to  pass  the  counter- 
feit ;  and  the  negro,  whose  skull  was  not  quite 
so  thick  as  the  young  gentleman  thought  for, 
determined  to  have  the  ftllow  caught,  if  possible. 
lie  recognized  Jack  instantly  ;  and  that  unfortu- 
nate young  personage,  who  had  just  escaped 
from  the  power  of  those  terrible  sandy-whiskered 
constables,  was  marched  off  under  the  care  of 
the  ofticer.    'Twas  too  bad,  wasn't  it,  reader ! 

Our  hero  was  "jugged  ;"  and  while  meditating 
over  the  matter  in  prison,  he  determined,  if  he 
ever  got  out,  to  leave  Boston  in  less  than  no 
time.  And  he  did.  He  was  soon  released,  but 
has  not  been  seen  in  the  city  since.  We  heard, 
a  s!iort  time  since,  that  he  was  in  New  York 
])]aying  the  fast  young  man  as  perfectly  as  ever; 
but  as  we  considered  the  source  from  which  we 
received  the  news  as  rather  doubtful,  we  can 
give  no  reliable  information  of  the  present 
whereabouts  of  our  Fast  Yoiiso  Man. 


There  's  no  impossibility  to  him 

AVho  stjiiut.^  jtrfpared  to  conquer  ovi'ry  h.'\xard  ; 

The  reurlul  are  the  failing. — Mrs.  H-ile. 


L 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Plctoilttl.] 
A  80\G. 


BT  WULIAH  EDWARD  SNOWLEB. 

The  iVy  clings  tightest 
When  the  forest  la  gray, 

And  tlie  blossoms  are  brightest 
In  the  hedge  by  the  way. 

The  flowers  bloom  sweetest 
In  the  niche  in  the  wall ; 

And  the  hours  seem  the  fleetest 
That  the  day-dreams  recall. 

That  love  Is  the  purest 
Which  is  loving  alone, 

And  that  faith  is  the  surest 
Which  is  nearest  the  throne. 

That  heart  is  the  lightest 
Which  fair  virtue  adorns  ; 

And  that  hope  is  the  brightest 
Which  is  circled  with  thorns. 

Those  friends  are  the  dearest 
Who  extend  us  their  aid, 

And  who  stand  by  the  nearest 
When  our  hopes  slowly  fade. 

That  heart  is  the  purest 

Which  is  chastened  in  youth, 

And  its  footsteps  are  surest 
lu  the  pathway  of  truth. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE   UGLY  MAN. 

BT    UNCLE    TOBT. 

Dame  Nature  seems  to  have  amused  herself 
once  in  a  while  by  producing  such  ugly  looking 
men  as  to  render  their  physiognomy  an  ever- 
lasting trouble  and  continued  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  them ;  faces  so  repulsive  to  look  upon 
that  the  strongest  kind  of  looking-glasses  would 
run  a  pretty  smart  chance  of  being  cracked  from 
top  to  bottom  in  attempting  to  reflect  them.  It 
was  one  of  this  sort,  who,  having  adopted  the 
profession  of  an  actor,  was  performing  upon  the 
stage  one  night  at  a  minor  theatre  in  the  me- 
tropolis, when  one  of  the  courtiers  referring  to 
him,  and  addressing  the  throne,  says : 

"  Behold,  my  lord,  he  changes  countenance!" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  says  a  voice  from  the 
pit,  "  let  him  do  it,  any  change  will  be  for  the 
better !" 

The  roar  that  convulsed  the  audience  as  they 
appreciated  the  point  of  the  joke  may  be  easily 
imagined. 

There  are  some  well  authenticated  cases  "  out 
west,"  of  men  being  so  excessively  ugly  as  to  be 
able  to  grin  the  bark  riff  a  tree',  and  of  others  who 
have  frightened  prairie  wolves  to  death  by  look, 
ing  at  them.  Dan  Marble  tells  of  a  man  in 
Kentucky  who  was  so  ugly  that  he  exhibited 
himself  for  two  bits  a  sight,  and  that  the  State 
lunatic  asylum  contained Tburieen  persons  he  had 
frightened  to  insanity  by  attempting  to  look  kind 
at  them  ! 

For  the  truth  of  this  last  story  we  have  Dan's 
own  words. 

The  most  unfortunate  specimen  of  this  genus 
homo  must  have  been  the  man  who  lived  near 
Puttsville,  Va.,  and  who  was  so  very  particularly 
and  remarkably  ugly  that  all  metallic  substances 
capable  of  reflection  would  rust  if  he  looked  at 
them.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  on  soup  made 
of  dried  tobacco  leaves  and  gravel  stones,  and  to 
have  been  as  poor  as  a  hatchet,  with  a  nose  al- 
most as  sharp.  His  name  was  Lewis  Hammond, 
though  the  neighbors  always  called  him  Hand- 
some Lewis.  You  should  have  seen  this  man  : 
red  hair  growing  down  on  to  his  eyebrows,  ter- 
rific grizzly  beard,  protruding  teeth,  a  hair  lip, 
cross-eyed,  partially  hump-backed,  and  lame. 
Lewis  was  a  great  sportsman,  however,  notwith- 
standing his  infirmities,  and  was  almost  con- 
stantly out  hunting  in  the  woods. 

One  day  Lewis  was  thus  engaged  in  the  woods, 
about  five  miles  back  of  Puttsville,  when  he  sud- 
denly came  upon  a  most  remarkable  object,  that 
at  first  sight  he  thought  to  be  a  rhinoceros,  but 
which  at  a  second  view  appeared  to  be  a  tittle  in 
form  like  a  human  being. 

"  Halloo  !"  shouted  Lewis. 

"  Halloo  back  again,"  said  a  gruff  voice. 

"  O,  ycr  a  human,  are  ye  ?" 

"  Kather  calculate  I  was  meant  for  one." 

"  Well,  what  yer  doin'  there  ?'' 

"  Loadin'  my  gun." 

"  What  fur  1  there  aint  a  I)it  of  game." 

'■  I  know  that,"  said  the  other,  aiming  at  Lewis  ! 

"  Look  here,  stranger,  it  may  be  fun  for  you 
to  take  sight  in  that  ere  way,"  said  Lewis,  "  but 
I  kinder  guess  that  tew  can  play  at  that  game. 


Jest  you  wait  till  I  can  load  my  gun,  will  ye  V 

"  No,  I  wont  wait  a  minit." 

"  What  dew  you  want  to  shoot  me  fori" 

"  'Cause  you  are  so  orful  ugly." 

':  Well,  I  like  that,"  said  Lewis,  laughing. 

"Like  what?" 

"  Fur  you  to  call  me  ugly." 

"  I  suppose  ycr  call  ycrself  handsome,  don't 
yeV 

"  Why,  not  exactly,  stranger;  but  look  here; 
if  you  sincerely  think  I'm  any  vglier  than  you  are, 
for  Heaven's  sake  fire ;  I  don't  want  to  live  any 
longer,  that's  all!" 

We  came  away  just  at  that  time. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
ABS^KT   FRIENDS. 

BT  S.   C.   RICBMAN. 

Come  back,  ye  absent  spirits,  come ; 

My  heart  is  ciieerless  now ; 
Dim  shadows  gather  o'er  my  soul, 

And  gloom  Is  on  my  brow. 

Come  back,  ye  friends  of  happier  days, 

M'ith  all  your  soothing  power  ; 
Come  cheer  me  with  one  beaming  smile, 

Beguile  one  weary  hour. 

Come  with  the  tender  song  1  love, 

0,  breathe  its  plaintive  strain  ; 
'T  ^vill  lull  each  dark  and  troubled  thought, 

And  make  me  blest  again  ! 

Come  with  the  kind  and  gentle  words 

I  listened  to  of  yore  ; 
Their  music  lingers  near  me  still, 

But  0  the  dream  is  o'er  ! 

Friends  of  the  past!  come  back — come  back  I 

For  ah,  this  heart  is  lone  ; 
And  mourns  *'  the  hght  of  other  days," 

Now  sadly  "  dimmed  and  gone." 

Ah,  why  should  friends  thus  ever  part! 

Why  should  the  ties  be  riven, 
That  bind  together  kindred  hearts. 

And  make  of  earth  a  heaven ! 

4 ^   .   M        > 

OUR  COUATRY. 

In  1792  the  coi'ner  stone  of  the  present 
Capitol  at  Washington  was  laid.  At  that  time. 
General  Washington,  in  whose  honor  the  new 
seat  of  government  was  named,  officiated.  Fifty- 
eight  years  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  4th  day 
of  July,  1851,  the  corner  stone  of  an  extension 
of  the  building  was  laid,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  made  an  address,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  presented  a  sketch  of  the  comparative  condi- 
tion of  our  country  at  the  two  periods.  The 
comparison  shows  the  rapid  strides  our  country 
is  making,  and,  judging  from  the  results  which 
the  last  half  century  has  accomplished,  the  year 
1900  will  present  an  aggregate  of  population, 
manufactures  and  resources  absolutely  astound- 
ing. 

Then  we  had  fifteen  States,  now  we  have 
thirty  one. 

Then  our  white  population  was  three  mil- 
lions, now  it  is  iwcuty-tDree. 

Then  Boston  had  18,000  people,  now  it  has 
137,000. 

rniladelphia  had  42,000,  now  it  has  409,000. 

New  York  had  33,000,  now  it  has  515,000. 

Thou  our  imports  were  $21,000,000,  now  they 
are  $178,000,000. 

Then  our  exports  were  $26,000,000,  now  they 
are  .5151,000,000. 

The  area  of  our  territory  was  then  800,000 
square  miles,  it  is  now  3,300,000. 

Then  we  had  no  railroads,  now  we  have  eight 
thousand  five  hundi'ed  miles  of  railroads. 

Then  we  had  200  post  offices,  now  we  have 
21,000. 

Our  revenue  from  postage  then  was  $100,000, 
now  it  is  §5,000,000. 

These  are  only  a  few  facts  to  show  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  country  ;  and  what  we  and  our 
children  have  to  do  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  this  prosperity,  is  to  love,  fear,  and  oljcy  the 
God  of  our  fatliers ;  to  avoid  intemperance, 
pride,  contention,  and  greediness  of  gain,  and 
cherish  in  all  our  hearts  a  true  patriotism,  and  a 
just  sense  of  our  obligation  to  those  that  shall 
come  after  us. — Lancustenan,  Pa. 


THE  AM.AIALb  OF  ANCIIilVT  BRITAIK. 

Those  who  ramble  amidst  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery of  Torcjuay,  who  gaze  with  admiration  on 
the  bold  outlines  of  the  Cheddar  Chfi's,  or  sur- 
vey the  fen  district  of  Cambridgeshire,  will  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  in  former  ages  these 
spots  were  ravaged  by  bears  surpassing  in  size 
the  grizzly  bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  the 
polar  bear  of  the  arctic  regions  ;  yet  the  abun- 
dant remains  found  in  Kent  Hole,  Torquay,  and 
Banwell  Caves,  together  with  those  preserved  in 
one  Woodwardian  Museum,  at  Cambridge,  in- 
contestably  prove  that  such  was  the  case.  Grand, 
indeed,  was  the  Fauna  of  tne  British  Isles  in 
those  early  days.  Lions — ihe  true  old  British 
lions — as  large  again  as  the  biggest  African 
species,  lurked  in  the  ancient  thickets  ;  elephants, 
of  nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the  largest  individu- 
als that  now  exist  in  Africa  or  Ceylon,  roamed 
here  in  herds;  at  least  two  species  of  rhinoceros 
forced  their  way  through  the  primaeval  forest ; 
the  lakes  and  rivers  were  tenanted  by  hippopo- 
tami as  bulky  and  with  as  great  tusks  as  those 
of  Africa. — Zjologkal  Notes  and  Anecdotes. 


PERSOIVAL   PREACHING. 

"  Sir,"  said  a  lady,  one  fine  Sunday,  to  a  cler- 
gyman, just  after  the  morning  service  was  con- 
cluded, "  Sir,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  preach 
that  sermon  again." 

"  Why  not,  madam  V 

"  It  was  so  very  personal." 

"Indeed  I     What  part  of  it?" 

"  O,  that  part  about  worldly-mindedness  and 
covetousness." 

"  But  how  could  that  be  personal — the  re- 
marks were  general  enough  V 

"  You  may  not  have  intended  to  apply  it  per- 
sonally, but  the  congregation  will." 

"  To  whom,  madam!" 

"  Why,  to  me." 

The  lady  and  doi-gyman  parted,  but  not  very 
cordially,  as  she  could  not  extort  from  him  a 
promise  "  never  to  preach  against  worldly-mind- 
edness any  more."  A  week  passed  over,  and, 
on  the  Sunday  following,  the  same  clergyman 
preached  on  the  subject  of  "  jiroviding  all  things 
honest,"  etc.;  his  text  occurring  in  the  services 
of  the  day,  which  generally  guided  him  in  the 
selection  of  his  subjects.  In  this  sermon  (thought 
he)  there  is  surely  nothing  to  rouse  the  feelings 
of  the  lady  who  complained  of  the  former  dis- 
course ;  but  on  the  following  morning,  as  he  was 
fetching  his  letters  from  the  post-otfice,  he  en- 
countered the  lady's  coachman. 

"If  you  please,"  said  Jolin,  touching  his  hat, 
"  if  you  please,  sir,  I  can  explain  all  about  the 
hats." 

"  Explain  all  about  the  hats,  John !  I  don't 
understand  you." 

"  Why,  sir,  the  hats  as  you  preached  about 
yesterday." 

"  The  hats  that  I  preached  about  yesterday  V 

"  Yes,  1  quite  understood  you." 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  do  as  to  you,  John  ; 
pray  explain  yourself." 

"  Why,  sir,  you  see,  mistress  and  me  has  had 
a  row  about  the  livei-y  hats ;  and  me,  sir,  and 
the  butler  and  the  footman,  sir,  felt  quite  sure  as 
how  mistress  had  set  you  to  preach  to  us." 

"  Well,  John,  call  at  my  place  on  your  way 
home." 

John  did  so,  and  the  sermon  was  produced 
and  read  to  him. 

"  Yes,  that's  it,  sir." 

"  Well,  now  look  at  the  outside  of  that  ser- 
mon, and  you  will  see  that  it  was  written  twelve 
years  ago  ;  and  the  reason  that  it  was  preached 
yesterday  was,  because  the  text  came  in  course 
of  the  service.  I  knew  nothing  about  your 
quarrel,  and  your  mistress  has  not  spoken  to  me 
since  the  Sunday  before  last." 

John  professed  himself  satisfied. 

"  I  see,  John,  that  hats  will  sometimes  fit  as 
well  as  caps ;  good  morning  to  you." — Family 
Herald. 


<     ^  mm — .— 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
HOPE. 

BT  JOHH   r.  JEFFERSON. 

Sec !  through  the  clouds  that  roll  in  wrath. 

Yon  little  star  benignant  peep  ; 
To  light  along  their  trackless  path, 

The  wanderers  of  the  stormy  deep. 

And  thus,  0  Hope,  thy  lovely  form. 
In  sorrow's  gloomy  night,  shall  be 

The  star  that  looks  through  cloud  and  storm. 
Upon  a  dark  and  moonless  sea. 

When  heaven  is  all  serene  and  fair, 
Full  many  a  brighter  beam  we  meet; 

'Tis  when  the  tempest  hovers  there, 
Thy  beam  is  most  divinely  sweet. 

The  rainbow  with  the  sun's  decline. 
Like  faithful  friends  will  disappear ; 

Thy  lights,  dear  star,  more  brightly  shine, 
When  all  is  wail  and  lonely  here. 

And  though  Aurora's  stealing  gleam 

May  wake  a  morning  of  delight ; 
'lis  only  thy  enchanting  beam 

Will  smile  amid  alUiction's  night. 


ICELAKDIC  PEASAATRV. 

The  Icelandic  peasantry  are  lazy  to  the  last 
conceivable  degree,  revoltingly  dirty  in  their 
persons  and  haoits,  very  curious,  devoid  of  all 
notions  of  delicacy  and  propriety,  thoroughly 
selhsh  and  mercenary.  "  tio  power  on  eartti 
can  divert  an  Icelander  from  liis  accustomed 
ways."  They  think  no  scenes  in  any  country 
can  equal  iu  beaut}'  some  of  their  valleys  which 
chance  to  have  a  little  green  grass  and  a  few 
stunted  trees.  The  universal  mode  of  saluta- 
tion, at  meeting  and  parting,  is  a  loud  kiss. 
The  peasant  kisses  the  daughters  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  they  kiss  him  iu  return.  The  pastor 
is  also  kissed  on  Sunday  after  service,  by  all  his 
flock.  In  short,  a  kiss  in  Iceland  is  equivalent 
to  our  hand-shaking ;  yet  the  people  are  all  hon- 
est. There  is  no  prison  on  the  island ;  there 
are  no  criminals,  no  locks,  bolts  or  bars;  though 
drunkenness  is  a  very  common  vice. — Home 
Journal. 

EDI\BlIR(iH  REVIEW  KICKED  OCT. 

The  late  Earl  of  Buchan,  not  a  stupid,  but  a 
very  vain  and  foolish  man,  made  the  door  of  his 
house  in  George  street  be  opened,  and  the  Ce- 
vallos  number  be  laid  down  on  the  innermost 
part  of  the  floor  of  his  lobby ;  and  then,  after  all 
this  preparation,  his  lordship,  personally,  kicLtd 
the  book  out  to  the  centre  of  the  street,  where 
he  left  it  to  be  trodden  into  the  mud  ;  which  be 
had  no  doubt  must  be  the  fate  of  the  whole  work 
— after  this  open  proof  of  his  high  disapproba- 
tion.— Lord  Cockburn's  Life  of  Jfjf'rfy. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
OIV  THE  DEATH  OF  EDWIN  WEDGER. 

BT  AUOCBTA  EATON. 

Why  mourn  ye  for  the  loved  and  dead  ? 

Ills  star,  on  earth,  is  set.     Nought  breaks  his  slumbers 

now, 
lie  sleeps  in  peace.    The  summer  zephyrs  breathe  a  silent 

prayer 
Above  the  sleeper's  head.    A  year  has  scarce  passed  by. 
One  sliort  year,  since  three  were  taken  from  a  happy  home, 
And  laid  beneath  the  .sod.    Death  had  marked  his  prey. 
And  waited  not  for  time  to  close  a  mother's  sorrowing 

springs, 
Ere  another  gem  w.as  laid  before  its  God  ; 
But  thou,  0  Heaven,  calm  that  mother's  grief. 
Brothers,  sisters,  all  who  chose  to  weep.    Death  is  a  certaia 

doom  ; 
A  few  short  months,  at  most  a  few  short  years, 
And  all  are  shrouded  in  the  tomb. 
Oft  when  each  tranquil  eye  was  clo.sed  in  sleep, 
He,  the  departed,  give  forth  a  gentle  lay  ; 
That  voice  no  more  shall  echo  o'er  the  earth, 
But  mingle  with  that  choir  above, 
Where  all  is  everlasting  day. 


KG  ROYAL  ROAD  TO  SCIENCE. 

Porpora,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  masters 
in  Italy,  conceived  a  friendship  for  a  young  pu- 
pil, and  asked  him  if  he  had  courage  to  perse- 
vere with  constancy  in  the  course  which  he 
should  mark  out  for  him,  however  wearisome  it 
might  seem.  Upon  the  pupil  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  Porpora  noted,  upon  a  single  page 
of  ruled  paper,  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales, 
ascending  and  descending,  the  intervals  of  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  &c.,  in  order  to  teach  him  to  take 
them  with  freedom,  and  to  sustain  the  sounds, 
together  with  trilh,  groups,  nppngiatures,  and  pas- 
sages of  vocalization  of  different  kinds  This 
page  occupied  both  the  master  and  scholar  dur- 
ing an  entire  year,  and  the  year  following  was 
also  devoted  to  it.  When  the  third  year  com- 
menced, nothing  was  said  of  changing  the  lesson, 
and  the  pupil  began  to  murmur;  but  the  master 
reminded  him  of  his  promise,  "rhe  fourth  year 
slipped  away,  the  fifth  followed,  and  always  the 
same  eternal  page.  The  sixth  year  found  them 
at  the  same  task ;  but  the  master  added  to  it 
some  lessons  in  articulation,  pronunciation,  and 
lastly,  in  declamation.  At  the  end  of  this  year, 
the  pupil,  who  supposed  himself  still  in  the  ele- 
ments, was  much  surprised  when  his  master  said 
to  him,  "  Go,  my  son  ;  you  have  nothing  more 
to  learn ;  you  are  the  first  singer  of  Italy  and  of 
the  world."  He  spoke  the  truth,  for  this  singer 
was  CaflTarelli. — 1-^etis's  History  of  Music. 


IK  MARVEL'S  PORTRAIT. 

Ik  Marvel  is  decidedly  good  looking.  lie  is 
slightly  above  the  average  height ;  in  form  in- 
clining to  the  slender.  He  is  of  a  graceful, 
though  not  commanding  figure.  His  face  is  full 
— call  it  fat,  if  you  will — and  fair,  and  pale.  He 
"  wears"  his  black  hair  a  la  Hickens,  longish  and 
jauntily;  and  his  black  whiskers,  a /a  Buhver, 
luxuriant  and  "all  the  way  round."  Imperial 
and  mustache  arc  happily  wanting.  The  finest 
feature  of  his  face  is  that  one  which  is  most  pro- 
minent in  a  profile.  It  is  large  and  beautifully 
formed.  He  may  be  twenty  eight,  thirty — possi- 
bly thirty-five — years  of  age.  But  there  is  a 
bright,  winning,  kindly  look  in  his  pale  counte- 
nance, that  gives  him  a  more  youthful  aspect 
than,  perhaps,  he  is  entitled  to.  Distant  reader, 
Ik  Marvel  looks  very  much  as  you  would  niilur- 
ally  expect  the  author  of  the  "  Reveries"  to  look. 
There  is  a  little — a  very  little — but  still  a  little  of 
the  dandy  in  his  appearance.  He  buttons  his 
dark  frock-coat  in  the  careless  mode,  by  one  or 
two  buttons,  which  shows  his  figure  to  advan- 
tage, and  allows  his  white  handkerchief  to  nestle 
rather  conspicuously  in  his  bosom.  Bat  he 
looks  like  a  gentleman  and  like  an  author;  and 
he  is  both. — Home  .Journal. 


I   »  ■  »  » 


SISTERL-y  AFFECTIO.\. 

As  fathers  love  their  daughters  better  than 
sons,  and  mothers  love  their  sons  better  than 
d.iughters,  so  do  sisters  feel  towards  brothers  a 
more  constant  sentiment  of  attachment  than 
towards  each  other.  None  of  the  little  vanities, 
heart-burnings  and  jealousies  that,  alas  for  poor 
human  nature  !  are  but  too  apt  to  spring  up  in 
female  hearts,  can  (or,  at  all  events,  should) 
arise  between  brother  and  sister;  each  is  proud 
of  the  success  of  the  other,  because  it  cannot  in- 
terfere with  self— nay,  on  the  contrary,  is  flatter- 
ing to  self.  Hence,  if  there  be  a  bond  of  family 
union  more  free  from  the  selfish  blots  that  inter- 
rupt all  others,  it  is  that  which  exists  between  an 
affectionate  sister  and  brother. — Anon. 


ECO.XO.MV  OF  NATURE. 

How  beautifully  does  the  law  of  proportion  run 
through  all  the  handiworks  of  God !  Those 
things  which  are  most  useful,  we  every  where  find 
the  most  common.  How  cheap  is  steam,  that 
mighty  agency !  It  is  but  water,  the  most  plen- 
tiful material  given  to  man.  Suppose  our  iron 
mines  were  exchanged  for  gold  mines,  and  vice 
versa,  could  thousands  of  the  precious  metal 
compensate  the  world  for  the  loss  of  iron  ? 
What  could  make  good  the  loss  mankind  would 
sulfcr,  were  our  immense  and  unexplored  fields 
of  coal  to  be  changed  into  diamonds '!  Wc  can 
cat  bread  without  butter,  but  butter  without 
bread  would  be  a  very  poor  diet. — Studies  of 
Nature. 


God  hath  yoked  to  guilt 

Her  pale  tormentor — misery. - 


-Bryant. 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Proprietob. 

MATURIN    M.    BALLOn,    Editoe. 

rONTKlVTS  OF  OtJR  NEXT   NCiMDER. 

"The  Cook's  Boy,"  an  old  Sailor's  Yarn,  by  Stlmmus 
Cobb,  Jr. 

'■  Florence  Day,  or  the  Orphan  Niece,"  a  story,  by  Mrs. 
Oarcune  Or>e 

"An  Incident  of  Adventure."  by  D.  J.  SpR^anE 

"  Ruth  Whitfield,  a  ileart-Hisiory,"  a  story,  by  Geo. 
Cannino  IIllL. 

"  The  Pipters'  Separation."  versed,  by  J.  Alford. 

"  The  Early  Ties  of  Love,"  lines,  by  ,J.  TI.  Bltlbr. 

"  Morning,"  verses,  by  W.  T.  Setmour. 

"  Hell  of  Aberdeen,"  lines,  by  .loflN  Hussel. 

"  Memory's  Vespers,"  verses,  by  Ellen  L.  Chandleb. 

"  Truth,"  lines,  by  EnwARn  AbnTON. 

"  Echo,"  verses,  by  C.  II.  Stewart. 

"  May  you  die  with  your  Kindred,"  by  Outeb  Obxa. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  very  beautiful  picture,  by  our  artist,  Mr  Warren,  rep- 
resenting the  late  Fire,  in  Chnrlestown,  and  the  Burning 
of  the  Ship  Bell  Kock,  while  lying  at  the  wharf 

A  view  of  the  Penryhn  Slate  Quarries,  in  Wales.  A  very 
interesting  and  truthful  picture. 

A  picture  of  an  old  Convent  of  the  Franciseans,  at 
Alexandria,  Egypt.     Finely  dnwn  and  executed. 

A  very  excellent  engraving  of  the  rich  Service  of  Silver 
presented  to  the  Hon.  N  P.  Banks,  Speaker  of  the  Mas.ea- 
chusetts  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  members,  with- 
out distinction  of  party.    By  our  artist,  Mr.  Manning. 

Also  a  very  fine  likeness  of  Mr.  Banks,  taken  from  life, 
by  our  artist,  Mr.  Rmvse.     An  admirable  picture. 

A  large  and  superbly-executed  engraving,  by  our  artist, 
Mr.  Dtvemaitx^  representing  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  on  Schuylkill  Fifth,  near  Race  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  lifelike  picture  of  a  Slave  Felucca,  lately  taken  on  the 
Coa£t  of  Africa,  alter  having,  for  months,  eluded  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  cruisers  of  the  coa«t. 

A  fine  picture  of  a  Dust  or  Sand  Storm,  in  the  Punjaub. 
A  most  terrific  sort  of  hurricane. 

A  very  accurate  and  truthful  picture  of  the  well  known 
Bybil'a  Cave,  Ilobokea.  Drawn  on  the  spot,  by  our  artist, 
Mr.  Wmle. 

A  view  of  the  extensive  Coffer  Dam,  erected  at  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  taken  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Manning 


ANOTHER  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

We  see  by  the  New  York  papers  that  the  pro- 
ject of  erecting  a  proper  building  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  a  world's  fair  in  New  York,  is  well 
received,  and  that  money  enough  has  been  al- 
ready subscribed  to  ensure  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  building.  The  enterprise  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  New  York ;  and  the 
hotel  keepers  alone  could  afford  to  erect  (he 
building  out  of  their  own  purses  for  the  sake  of 
the  profit  they  will  derive  from  the  exhibition. 
It  will  draw  a  vast  number  of  moneyed  foreign- 
ers to  this  country: 


SPLINTEBS. 

The  citizens  of  Savannah  are  about  to 

erect  a  monument  to  PulaskL 

Mrs.  Mowatt  is  to  play  an  engagement 

at  Cincinnati.     She's  queen  of  the  drama. 

Grace  Greenwood  has  gone  to  Europe 

to  travel  and  write  letters  homo, 

......  Daniel  Webster  received  SI  0,000  aa  his 

share  of  the  published  edition  of  his  works. 

The  good  people  of  Ipswich,  Mass., 

are  about  to  establish  a  rural  cemetery. 

Mr.  Murdoch  has  been  filling  a  highly 

successful  engagement  in  Philadelphia. 

Look  out  for  the  dogs  ;  they  are  run- 
ning mad  in  great  numbers  this  year. 

Horace  Deano  hung  himself  in  New 

York.     Ho  was  low  spirited  from  dyspepsia. 

Mr.  Forest  has   been   performing   to 

crowded  houses  in  Washington  city. 

In  South  Hadley,  Joel  Preston  lately 

dug  sixteen  young  foxes  out  of  one  hole. 

There  is  nothing  makes  a  man  suspect 

much,  more  than  to  know  a  little. 

Madame  Celeste  has  been  playing  a 

farewell  engagement  in  New  York  city. 

It  is  said  that  Kossuth  realized  nearly 

$40,000  "  material  aid  "  in  Massachusetts. 

There  are  fifty-three  banks  in  Connec- 
ticut with  a  capital  of  over  812  000,000. 

Kate  Hayes,  the  Irish  songstress,  was 

remarkably  successful  in  the  Canadas. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  is  22  years  of  age, 

and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  empire. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  get  the  Maine 

liquor  law  through  the  Canadian  parliament. 


A  BATTLE  SCEJIR. 

We  present  on  page  380  a  largo  and  superb 
engraving  of  an  ancient  battle  scene,  represent- 
ing Brian  Boru  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  Ire- 
land. It  shows  the  venerable  Irish  monarch  en- 
gaged in  mortal  conflict  with  the  Danish  invaders 
of  his  country.  Thomas  Moore  thus  relates  the 
story  of  the  fight ;  "  Having  arranged  his  order 
of  battle,  the  veteran  monarch  went  himself 
among  the  troops,  accompanied  only  by  his  son 
Morrough  ;  and,  addressing  them  all,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  conjured  them  to  summon 
up  their  utmost  strength  against  the  base  con- 
federacy of  pirates  now  before  them.  Fearing 
lest  their  confidence  in  their  own  good  fortune 
might  be  diminished,  by  missing  from  among 
them  so  many  of  those  brave  Dalcassians  who 
stood,  in  all  emergencies,  the  brunt  of  the  con- 
flict, he  explained  to  them  the  importance  of  the 
service  on  which  that  active  corps  had  been  de- 
tached, and  the  salutary  effects  it  would  produce 
in  weakening  and  diverting  the  enemy's  force. 
Then,  reverting  to  the  crimes  and  enormities  of 
the  Danes  throughout  the  long  period  of  their 
tyranny  over  Ireland,  he  reminded  them  how 
constantly  and  cruelly  these  swarms  of  foreign 
barbarians  had  employed  themselves  in  murder- 
ing the  native  kings  and  chieftains,  in  spreading 
conflagration  through  all  their  castles  and  holy 
houses,  laying  prostrate  the  churches  of  God,  and 
plundering  and  violating  the  rich  shrines  of  the 
saints.  '  The  blessed  Trinity,"  he  then  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  loud  and  solemn  voice,  'hath  at  length 
looked  down  upon  our  sufferings,  and  endued 
you  with  the  power  and  the  courage,  this  day,  to 
extirpate  forever  the  tyranny  of  the  Danes  over 
Ireland ;  thus  punishing  them  for  their  innume- 
rable crimes  and  sacrileges  by  the  avenging 
power  of  the  sword.'  On  saying  these  words,  he 
exhibited  in  his  left  hand  a  bloody  crucifix,  while 
in  his  right  he  waved  triumphantly  his  sword  ; 
and  then  exclaiming :  '  Was  it  not  on  this  day 
that  Christ  himself  suffered  death  for  you  V  gave 
the  signal  for  action."  The  battle  lasted,  with- 
out pause  or  breathing,  from  sunrise  till  dusk  of 
evening,  when  the  Irish  drove  their  foes  from 
the  field. 


A  KEW  DRESS  THROCGHOtT. 

FOR   THE  FLAG. 

The  immense  edition  which  we  print  of  the 
Flag  of  our  Union  renders  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  us  to  renew  our  type  twice  to  the  year ; 
and  on  the  first  of  July  we  shall,  therefore,  ap- 
pear before  our  readers  and  the  public  in  an  en- 
tire new  dress  from  top  to  toe,  and  at  the  same 
time  shall  don  a  very  elegant  new  head,  drawn 
for  us  by  Devereaux,  and  also  supply  each  of  our 
departments  with  new  and  expressive  designs. 

Since  the  Flag  was  first  started,  to  the  present 
hour,  wo  have  never  enjoyed  so  extended  a  cir- 
culation as  at  present;  and  to  deserve  this,  wo 
are  resolved  to  spare  no  pains,  and  shall  com- 
mence in  the  first  number  of  July — being  the 
last  half  volume — a  fine  original  story  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Robinson,  entitled  : — "  The  Lokb  Star:  or. 
The  Texan  Bravo.    A  Taleof  tht  SouthwestP 

It  is  a  story,  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in 
Texas,  relating  to  the  most  stirring  events  of 
its  exciting  history,  and  cannot  fail  to  please  our 
readers.  In  short,  the  Flag  shall  be  made  fully 
equal  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  we  live  in,  and 
shall  wave  on  as  gallantly  as  ever. 


Consistency. — N.  P.  Willis  says  of  the  na- 
tives of  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.,  that  he  saw  negro 
ladies  who  wore  jewels  which  were  worth  $300, 
and  whose  chemises  were  trimmed  with  costly 
laces,  promenading  the  streets  with  feet  entirely 
bare. 


MiNiSTEnTAL. — Boston  has  been  thronged 
with  clergymen  attending  the  various  confer- 
ences of  the  different  denominations  lately  hold- 
en  here. 


New  Opera  HonsE. — They  are  talking  of  a 
new  opera  house  in  New  York.  We  have  one 
fast  completing  in  Boston. 


<  ^« ^  ► 


The  New  Voltime. — Subscribe  early  for  the 
new  volume,  to  ensure  it  complete. 


Musical. — Ole  Bull  delighted  the  Bostonians, 
as  of  yore,  with  his  violin,  lately. 


Failed. — The   sugar   crop   of    St.   Thom-is, 
West  Indies. 


<  ^« ^  > 


A  fine  Picture. — The  battle  scene  on  page 
380,  is  well  worthy  notice. 


REW  VOLUME  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

VOLUME    III. 

Two  numbers  more  will  complete  the  second 
volume  of  the  Pictorial,  when  we  shall  com- 
mence volume  third  in  a  style  of  elegance  and 
perfection  which  wo  have  not  before  equalled. 
To  this  end  we  have  had  our  artists  and  manu- 
facturers engaged  for  many  weeks,  to  produce 
for  us,  first,  a  superb,  new  and  beautiful  illum- 
ined head,  which  will  be  the  finest  piece  of  wood 
work  ever  printed  in  this  country,  besides  a  se- 
ries of  original  engravings,  surpassing  our  best 
efforts  heretofore.  In  addition  to  this,  we  shall 
don  an  entire  new  suit  of  typo  from  head  line  to 
imprint,  embracing  every  department  of  the  pa- 
per, and  otherwise  beautifying  and  improving 
the  pages  of  the  Pictorial. 

We  have  added  to  our  corps  of  artists,  which 
now  embrace  the  best  talent  in  America ;  and 
our  readers  may  be  assured  that  the  remarkable 
improvements  we  have  made  from  month  to 
month  will  still  continue,  until  we- send  them 
weekly  a  paper  approaching  f  s  near  as  possible 
to  perfection.  Every  department  of  our  exten- 
sive establishment  is  now  under  one  roof,  and 
our  personal  .supervision  ;  and  nothing  is  per- 
mitted to  be  executed  except  in  the  very  best 
and  most  perfect  manner. 

We  shall  commence  in  the  first  number  of  the 
new  volume  a  fine  original  novelette,  by  an  old 
favorite — the  popular  novelette  writer.  Lieuten- 
ant Murray ;  a  story  which  our  readers  will  be 
sure  to  like,  and  which  will  alone  be  worth  the 
price  of  the  volume.  It  is  upon  a  military 
theme,  and  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Cuba  and 
Spain.  The  story  is  entitled  "  Tub  Heart's 
Secret:  or.  The  Adventitrbs  of  a  Soldier 
— a  story  of  love  and  the  low  latitudes."  It  was 
written  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  upon  which 
the  author's  services  are  solely  engaged. 

The  price  of  the  paper  will  remain  as  at  pres- 
ent— $2  per  volume,  of  six  months,  or  $4  a  year; 
ten  cents  per  single  copy. 


PRESSES  FOR  BALE. 

As  we  desire  to  make  room  for  double  cylinder 
presses,  in  order  to  print  the  immense  edition  of 
our  Pictorial  with  more  expedition,  we  wish  to 
sell  the  two  Taylor  Cylinder  Presses  now  in 
use  at  this  office.  The  cost  of  these  presses  was 
over  82700  each ;  but  they  will  be  sold  at  a  great 
bargain,  as  we  want  the  room  they  occupy.  They 
are  almost  new,  in  perfect  running  order,  and 
are  capable  of  some  1500  good  impressions  to 
the  hour.  The  beds  of  the  presses  are  of  the 
largest  size,  measuring  44  by  56  inches  each. 
This  affords  an  unusual  and  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  any  persons  who  desire  a  press  or 
prcsscs.'to  supply  themselves  at  a  rate  far  below 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article. 


Mr.  Thrasher. — This  gentleman,  who  has 
so  lately  undergone  the  hardships  of  a  Spanish 
prison,  having  been  arrested  and  condemned  un- 
heard in  Cuba,  and  sent  home  to  Spain  for  pun- 
ishment, called  on  us  a  day  or  two  since.  Our 
government  should  demand  of  Spain  that  she 
forthwith  restore  the  property  of  this  American 
citizan,  which  was  confiscated  without  just  cause. 


A  oooD  Sign. — It  is  a  touching  and  beautiful 
fact,  says  Mr.  Brace,  in  his  "  Hungary  in  1851," 
that  more  Bibles  have  been  sold  within  these 
last  two  years,  since  the  revolution  in  Hungary, 
than  for  any  time  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
when,  too,  as  is  the  case  now,  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  almost  beggared  by  the  losses  of  the 
revolution,  and  by  Austrian  extortion. 

American  Clitpers. — An  English  paper 
says,  that  the  secret  of  the  quick  trips  made  by 
the  American  clippers  is  to  be  found  in  the  ad- 
vantage the  captains  possess  in  a  more  full 
knowledge  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the 
oceans. 

A  Tussle. — Col.  Greene,  of  the  Boston  Post, 
saw  "  a  summer  breeze  wrestling  with  an  over- 
coat lined  with  red  flannel,  recently.  The  trial 
commenced  at  10  A.  M.,  and  was  decided  at  12 
M., — the  overcoat  was  thrown." 


Timekeepers. — The  best  "time-keepers" 
in  this  w-.rld  are  those  who  borrow  watches  or 
lend  m  -cy.  Chronometers  don't  begin  with 
them. 


i  ^  ■  ^  > 


Explosions. — Cheap  engineers  and  rum- 
drinking  are  said  to  be  the  causes  of  the  innume- 
rable explosions  on  the  Western  waters. 


The  Black  Swan  has  faded  out! 


Tn  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blakie,  Mr.  Peter  Donald  to 
Miss  Margaret  I.enox  King. 

By  llcv.  Dr.  Blagden,  Mr.  Alfred  Williams  to  Miss  8. 
Jennie  Taft. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  Mr.  H.  P.  Gushing  to  Miss  II. 
Maria  Peirce. 

By  William  Palfrey,  E:<q  ,  Mr.  Thomas  Watson  to  Miss 
Eliiabeth  Work. 

At  Churlejtown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Caldicott,  Mr.  William  J. 
Coolidge  to  Miss  Mnry  Jane  IIl^'iketh. 

At  Cambridgeport,  by  Ilev.  Mr.  Talbot,  Mr.  D.  Webster 
Bullard  to  Miss  .Martha  P.  Curtis. 

At  West  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  J.  Banvard,  Mr.  Harvey 
H.  Bacon  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Rich. 

At  Salem,  Mr.  .lames  Paul,  of  Elliot,  Me.,  to  Miss  Sarali 
A.  Koger.^,  of  Newbury,  M.-i-ss. 

At  Lowell,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Edward  P.  Becman  to 
Miss  fjouisji  M   Midgely. 

At  Framingbam,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Coollilge,  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Power  to  Miss  Catherine  F.  <!oolidge. 

At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Charles  Garland  to  Miss  Sophia 
Jennes4,  both  of  llye,  N.  II. 

At  Northampton,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Benjamin  to  Miss  Jane 
W.  Butler. 

At  Ludlow,  by  J.  M.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Mr.  William  Mar- 
tin to  Miss  Frances  Mary  Chandler. 

At  Portland.  Me.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Carruthers,  Mr.  Eben 
Corey  to  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Sawyer. 

At  New  Vork,  by  Rev.  Dr  Cutler,  Mr.  James  F.  Towle 
to  Miss  Jane  McClure,  of  Brooklyn. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Mary  Pamelia  Wise,  36 ;  Albert  C. 
Metcalf,  8  ;  Mrs  Sarah  H,  Wood  ;  Henry  Karnham,  Bpq., 
78  ;  Mrs.  Ruth  Bmdshaw,  9^ ;  Mi.ss  Elniira  Davenport,  63  ; 
Mrs.  Juli»  U.  True,  35;  Mrs.  Mary  Dewhurst,  84. 

At  Charlentown,  Mr.  Jonas  TAkin,  76. 

At  Chelsea,  Mr.  Nathan  F.  Barnard,  19. 

At  WatT'rtown,  William  Sawyer,  Ksq.,  45;  Susan  Sllen, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  above,  16. 

At  Woburn,  Mr.  John  N.  Colcord,  .W. 

At  Lexington,  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Noab,  of  Salem,  26. 

At  M*nchffster,  ,Mr.  .Aaron  CrafUs,  49. 

At  Lowell,  Mis.  Rebecca  T.  Hanks,  31. 

At  Worcester,  Mr.  William  Hice,  38 

At  Fltchburg,  Mrs.  Maria  P.  Jaquith,  26. 

At  Iveominster,  Mr.  Deniel  Harris,  78. 

At  Gardner,  Otis  Greenwood,  16. 

At  Edgartown,  Mrs.  liarrit-tce  M.  Baylies,  27. 

At  Holmes's  Hole,  Mr.  Isaac  Winslow,  82. 

At  Pittsfield,  Capt  Clement  Ray,  61. 

At  Plainfield,  Miss  Martha  Hallock,  56. 

At  Providence,  Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  32. 

At  Newport,  Mr.  Daniel  Peckham,  94. 

At  Tiverton,  R.  I  ,  Mr.  Oliver  Chase,  82. 

At  Portland,  Mo.,  Mr.  Solomon  D    Atwood,  26. 

At  Spriugwater,  N.  Y.,  John  W.  Nixon,  of  Dorchester. 

At  Rochester,  Hon.  John  Langdon,  72. 

At  St.  Louis,  Louis  Henry  Clay,  son  of  Mr.  J.  Deming. 

At  West  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Col.  James  H.  Dakin. 

At  Aux  Cayes,  Capt.  David  Alexander,  60. 

At  Rio  Janeiro,  Mr.  William  G.  Baker. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  FAIBIES'  POOL. 

VISITED  BY  THE  AUTDOR  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1849. 

BT  SnSAN   H.  BLAI3DEIX. 

In  the  heart  of  the  wood  there 's  a  silent  pool, 

Where  the  cattle  come  to  drink  ; 
And  there  falleth  a  shadow,  green  and  cool, 

From  the  trees  on  its  sedgy  brink  ; 
And  squirrels  dart  along 

Through  the  intertwining  leaves, 
And  the  cuckoo  trills  his  song, 

And  her  nest  the  blackbird  weaves ; 
And  golden  sunbeams  look 

On  the  quiet  greensward  down, 
A  gleam  of  hght  in  many  a  nook, 

Flinging  over  the  mosses  brown. 

And  beside  this  pool  the  fairies  come. 

When  the  midnight  shadows  fall; 
When  the  stars  shine  out  from  their  azure  home, 

And  beam  through  the  tree-tops  tal 
AVhen  a  flood  of  silver  light 

Mantles  the  dewy  earth. 
And  strains  of  music  rise. 

That  seem  not  of  mortal  birth ; 
Then  a  band  of  fairy  forms 

All  joyously  gather  here, 
With  steps  that  might  outstrip 

The  flight  of  startled  deer. 

Then  little  voices  are  faintly  heard. 

Like  the  tones  of  a  tiny  bell ; 
And  music-sounding  laughter  seems 

Of  mirthful  sprites  to  tell ; 
And  in  the  grassy  ring 

A  midnight  feast  is  spread, 
And  they  Unger  till  the  lark  takes  wing, 

And  the  starry  hours  have  fled ; 
Then,  in  the  greenwood  haunts. 

Their  revels  all  are  o"er, 
And  tUl  the  twiUght  fall. 

The  fairies  come  no  more. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE 

OLD  MAN  AND  THE  PIRATE. 

A  SEA  SKETCH. 


BY  8YLVANU8  COBB,  JK. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August,  1811,  a  good 
sized  brig  started  from  Boston,  bound  for  New 
Orleans.  On  board  there  was  an  old  man, 
named  Adam  Wirt,  who  went  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  an  only  son,  who,  he  had  learned, 
■was  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf  Adam  Wirt  was  -wealthy,  but  for  years 
he  had  been  alone  to  dwell  amid  its  glitter. 
When  the  old  man  had  taken  a  second  wife  to 
his  home,  his  son,  Landon,  stepped  from  beneath 
his  father's  roof,  and  swore  that  so  long  as  the 
step  mother  lived  he  would  not  cross  its  thresh- 
old again.  That  second  wife  was  now  dead,  and 
feeling  sad  in  his  loneliness,  the  old  man  resolv- 
ed to  seek  his  child. 

The  brig  made  good  weather,  and  for  several 
days  nothing  occurred  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  voyage ;  but,  at  length,  one  pleasant  morn- 
ing, one  of  the  lookouts  reported  a  sail  to  the 
southward  and  eastward.  The  wind  was  from 
the  east,  and  the  brig  had  it  slightly  abaft  the 
beam,  as  her  course  lay  south  south-west.  Capt- 
Poole  brought  his  glass  from  the  cabin,  and 
after  gazing  upon  the  stranger  some  ten  minutes, 
he  made  her  out  to  be  a  schooner  standing  di- 
rectly towards  them. 

"  Where  do  you  think  she 's  bound  ?"  asked 

old  Adam  Wirt,  as  he  heard  the  captain's  report. 

"  Couldn't  say  yet,"  returned  the  captain,  again 

levelling  his  glass  upon   the  stranger.     '■  I  can 

tell  you  better  after  watching  her  a  spell." 

Fifteen  minutes  more  passed,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  Capt.  Foolc  lowered  his  glass,  and 
while  a  slight  tremor  shook  his  frame  he 
uttered : 

"  The  schooner  is  falling  off." 
"  And  what  of  that  V  asked  the  old  man,  who 
had  not  failed  to  notice  the  captain's  manner. 

"What  of  if?  why,  simply  that  the  fellow  is 
bound  for  this  brig." 

"  Wants  to  speak  us,  I  suppose,"  said  Wirt. 
"  Very  likely,"  returned  the  captain,  as  he 
turned  to  take  a  look  at  the  compass,  and  then 
cast  his  eyes  aloft;  and  again  turning  to  the  old 
man  he  continued  ;  "  You  need  be  under  no 
needless  alarm,  sir;  but,  in  all  probability,  that 
schooner  is  a  pirate  !" 

"A  pirate!"  iterated  Adam  Wirt,  while  liis 
face  assumed  a  livid  hue.  "  I  hen  what  in  hea- 
ven's name  shall  we  do  V 

"  We  shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  it;  for  of 
two  things  we  may  rest  assured  :  we  can  neither 
run  away  from  him,  nor  fight  him.  Look !  his 
deck  is  crowded  with  men." 


The  brig's  crew  had  by  this  time  become  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  schooner,  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  they  felt  anything  but  comfortable  un- 
der the  conviction  thus  arrived  at.  The  brig 
was  quite  heavily  loaded,  and  at  best  she  was 
but  an  unpromising  sailor ;  while  the  schooner, 
with  the  wind  full  upon  her  quarter,  came  dash- 
ing along  at  a  furious  rate.  A  consultation  was 
held  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed  upon  that  the  brig  should  be  kept  on  her 
course,  and  if  ordered  by  the  pirate  to  heave-to, 
that  they  would  do  so  at  once,  and  offer  no  re- 
sistance, which,  if  offered  at  all,  could  only  ren- 
der their  position  worse. 

In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  pirate  had  come  up 
to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  fired  a  gun  to 
windward,  and  in  a  few  moments  afterwards  the 
brig  was  laying-to  with  her  main-topsail  to  the 
mast.  The  crew  watched  the  schooner  as  she 
began  to  round-to,  and  though  they  could  not 
repress  an  instinctive  dread,  yet  they  felt  almost 
confident  that  no  violence  would  be  used  so  long 
as  they  showed  no  resistance  ;  nor  in  this  were 
they  disappointed,  for  as  the  schooner  ranged 
alongside,  and  the  pirates  began  to  flock  on 
board,  no  signs  of  murderous  intent  were  mani- 
fested. 

The  pirate  captain  was  the  first  to  board  the 
brig.  He  was  a  young  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  next  to  follow  him  was  a  fair- haired,  hand- 
some youth,  who  seemed  to  hang  upon  his  com- 
mander's steps  with  a  strange  mixture  of  devo- 
tion and  fear. 

"  Do  you  command  this  vessel  ■?"  asked  the 
pirate  leader  of  Capt.  Poole. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Poole. 

"  Then,  of  course,  jou  will  have  no  objections 
to  my  overhauling  your  cargo,  sir,"  said  the 
pirate,  with  a  slight  smile,  "  for  you  may  have 
some  articles  to  which  I  might  take  a  fancy." 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  returned  Capt.  Poole, 
"  you  will  need  no  permission  from  me,  for  I  am 
unable  to  resist." 

"  You  show  your  good  judgment,  at  least ; 
and  if  you  will  lead  the  way,  I  will  take  a  look 
in  at  your  cabin  first." 

As  the  pirate  captain  thus  spoke,  he  turned 
towards  the  companion-way,  and  was  just  upon 
the  point  of  starting  for  the  cabin,  when  his  eye 
caught  the  form  of  old  Adam  Wirt,  and  at  the 
sight  he  started  back  as  though  he  had  seen  a 
spirit  from  the  other  world.  The  old  man,  too, 
seemed  equally  startled,  for  as  he  gazed  into  the 
face  of  the  pirate,  a  fearful  tremor  shook  his 
frame,  and  he  grasped  the  rail  for  support.  The 
buccaneer  gazed  a  moment  into  the  working 
features  before  him,  and  then  stepping  forward 
and  laying  his  hand  tremblingly  upon  the  old 
man's  arm,  he  said  : 

"  Tell  me,  old  man,  from  whence  you  come. 
Tell  me  what  name  you  bear." 

"  Men  call  me  Adam  Wirt,"  replied  the  old 
man,  half  recoiling  from  the  touch  that  rested 
upon  him. 

"  Great  God,  my  father !"  broke  from  the  pirate 
captain's  lips,  and  he  would  have  fallen  upon 
the  old  man's  bosom  had  he  not  put  forth  bis 
hand  as  if  to  keep  him  off. 

"  T/iy  father !"  repeated  old  Wirt,  moving  back 

from  where  he  stood.    "  No,  no ;  I  am  not  thy 

father.     O  God!  once  thou  mightest  have  been 

my  boy ;  once  I  gazed  with  a  parent's  pride  upon 

your  features,  and  once  I  called  thee  son  !     But, 

but —     0  heavens  !  is  this  a  dream  ?     My  boy  a 

pirate !" 

"  Father,"  still  urged  the  pirate,  following  with 

a  slow  step  the  old  man's  backward  movement, 

"  own  me  as  thy  son,  and  thou  shall — " 

"No!  Away,  thou  bloodthirsty  man!  I 
know  thee  not.  O  God !  and  is  it  thus  I  find 
my  boy  V 

"  Listen  to  me  one  moment,  my  father,"  ex- 
claimed the  pirate  chief,  in  a  tone  and  manner 
little  in  keeping  with  his  vocation.  "  These 
hands  are  not  stained  with  a  drop  of  blood  ;  and 
save  where  the  red  flag  of  proud  England  has 
waved,  I  have  not  till  the  present  time  intruded 
upon  another  deck  than  my  own.  But  now, 
though  I  have  gold  in  my  lockers,  I  am  in  want 
of  bread  ;  yet  I  will  leave  thee  to  go  in  peace. 
You  shall  receive  no  further  trouble  from  me." 

The  old  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  the  deepest  agony  dwelt  in  his  bos'i  i ;  and 
while  thus  he  stood,  the  pirate  captain  tdcrcd 
his  men  to  return  to  their  own  vessel.  T  c  gen- 
tle youth,  who  had  followed  his  chief  on  oard 
the  l)rig,  at  this  niomint  approached  the  =pot 
where  Adam  Wirt  stood,  and  clasping  both  the 
old  man's  hands  in  his  own,  he  said ; 

"  O,  kind  sir,  if  you  are  that  man's  father, 
speak  to  him  one  kind  word !    Smile  upon  him. 


and  own  him  as  your  son.  One  word  from  you 
may  reclaim  him  from  all  his  errors." 

"  Boy,"  uttered  the  old  man,  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  pure  and  almost  heavenly  features  that  were 
turned  so  earnestly  towards  him,  "  you  know  not 
what  you  ask.  I  have  left  my  home  in  search 
for  my  son,  but  such  as  I  find  him  I  will  never 
own  him.  Back  again  will  I  go,  and  alone  will 
I  travel  my  weary  way  through  life." 

"  0,  sir,  think  once  more !"  urged  the  youth, 
seeming  to  hang  his  every  hope  upon  the  result 
of  his  jjlea.  "  One  fond  greeting  from  his  father 
may  yet  reclaim  him.     Speak  it ;  O  speak  it!" 

"  Never,  never !"  uttered  Adam  Wirt,  as  he 
pushed  the  suppliant  from  him. 

"  Then  the  duty  must  still  rest  with  me,"  sad- 
ly murmured  the  youth,  as  he  turned  away  from 
the  spot.  "  The  father  may  cast  him  off,  but  I 
cannot." 

"  Frank,"  at  this  moment  exclaimed  the  pirate 
captain,  "  come  here.  The  grapplings  are  alrea- 
dy cast  off,  and  we  must  haste  away.  Not  a 
thing  here  have  I  molested,  and  I  shall  leave 
with  a  lighter  heart.     Come." 

As  the  pirate  chieftain  spoke,  the  youth  fol- 
lowed him  quickly  on  board  the  schooner,  and 
in  a  few  moments  afterwards,  the  brig  was  again 
on  her  way,  unmolested. 

Old  Adam  Wirt  returned  to  his  home  in  Bos- 
ton, but  that  home  was  darker  and  more  gloomy 
than  ever.  He  had  left  it  in  search  of  his  son — 
he  had  found  that  son  ;  but  he  had  left  him  the 
chief  in  command  beneath  a  rover's  flag.  But 
gradually,  like  some  dim  spirit  arising  from  the 
cloudy  mists  of  conscience,  arose  the  earnest  ap- 
peals of  that  son,  and  also  the  prayers  of  that 
gentle  youth  who  had  urged  a  father's  pardon 
for  him.  As  these  thoughts  crowded  themselves 
upon  the  old  man's  mind,  he  could  not  but  feel 
that  he  might  have  saved  his  boy.  The  con- 
tinued memory  of  the  scene  on  the  deck  of  that 
brig  sofcened  his  heart,  but  the  feeling  only  made 
him  more  miserable. 

^  ^  tP  Tt  ■tP 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  August, 
1812,  dawned  upon  the  city  of  Boston,  and  ere 
the  sun  went  down  on  that  day,  ten  thousand 
hearts  were  filled  with  joy  and  national  pride. 
On  that  memorable  day  the  United  States  frigate 
Constitution,  under  command  of  the  brave  Hull, 
entered  the  harbor  of  Boston,  after  her  glorious 
victory  over  the  bullying  frigate  Guerriere.  The 
wharves  and  the  adjacent  streets  were  crowded 
with  the  enthusiastic  people,  and  as  the  battle- 
scarred  heroes  walked  up  from  the  landing,  they 
were  everywhere  hailed  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mations of  thanks  and  joy. 

Not  far  from  the  landing,  to  which  the  first 
boat  from  the  victorious  frigate  was  hauled  up, 
stood  old  Adam  Wirt.  He  had  heard  of  the 
ship's  arrival,  and,  with  his  American  heart 
overrunning  with  patriotic  impulses,  he  had 
dragged  his  feeble  steps  down  to  the  water  to 
bestow  his  meed  of  praise  upon  his  country's 
heroes.  One  after  another  of  the  ofiRcers  passed 
by ;  and  while  old  Adam  was  swinging  his  hat 
in  the  air,  he  felt  a  light  touch  upon  his  arm,  and 
as  he  turned,  his  eye  rested  upon  the  form  of  the 
fair  youth  of  the  pirate  schooner. 

"  Ha  !  what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?"  uttered 
the  old  man,  slightly  trembling  at  the  memory 
thus  started  up. 

"Look,  look — look  there,  sir!"  said  the  youth, 
in  an  earnest  tone  and  manner,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  a  party  of  seamen  who  were  coming 
up.  "  See  that  wounded  man, — he  who  halts  in 
his  walk.  Do  you  not  hear  the  shouts  that  greet 
him  ?  A  braver  heart,  or  a  more  effective  arm 
was  not  to  be  found  on  the  decks  of  our  frigate 
He  fought  nolily  for  his  country,  and  he  has 
sealed  his  devotion  by  some  of  his  best  blood." 

Adam  Wirt  stopped  not  to  hear  more,  for  in 
the  person  of  the  patriot  thus  pointed  out  h; 
had  recognized  his  own  son,  and  springing 
quickly  forward,  he  caught  the  wounded  seaman 
in  his  arms. 

Those  who  stood  around  saw  this  meeting, 
and  they  knew  that  the  aged  father  was  blessing 
his  hero  son.  Louder  swelled  the  shouts  of  joy, 
and  many  a  parent  there  wished  that  such  plea- 
sure might  be  his.  None,  save  the  aged  father 
and  the  gentle  youth,  knew  of  the  stain  that  had 
once  blotted  the  sailor's  name,  and  in  thnr  bo- 
soms all  was  forgotten,  all  forgiven — for  upon 
the  altar  of  his  country's  liberty  he  had  offered 
atonement  for  his  crime,  and  his  heart  had 
thrown  off  all  shackles  but  iho!-c  of  love,  virtue, 
and  honor.  *  *  * 

"And  now,  my  son,  that  all  is  forgotten,  tell 
me  whence  came  your  noble  resolves  ;"  said  old 


Wirt,  as  he  sat  in  his  own  dwelling,  with  his  son 
by  bis  side. 

"  Wait  one  moment,"  returned  the  young  man, 
while  a  peculiar  expression  rested  upon  his 
conntenance.  "  Wait  till  the  faithful  companion 
of  my  wayward  days  comes  back  to  us." 

"  You  mean  the  youth  ?" 

"  Ha !  here — here  comes  my  friend,  my  saviour, 
my  angel  of  mercy  !" 

As  the  sailor  spoke,  a  lovely  female  entered 
the  room.  Her  eyes  were  sparkling  with  a  hap- 
py light,  and  a  bright  smile  of  joy  irradiated  her 
features.  The  young  man  sprang  from  his 
chair  and  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  after  im- 
printing a  warm  kiss  upon  the  brow  of  the  fair 
being,  he  turned  to  his  father  and  said : 

"  Father,  here  is  the  being  who  saved  your  son 
to  virtue — my  own  dear  wife !" 

"  Your  wife !"  ejaculated  the  old  man,  starting 
from  his  chair,  and  gazing  earnestly  upon  the 
beautiful  features  before  him.  "  Surely  I  have 
seen  that  face  before." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  the  female,  laying  her  hand 
upon  the  old  man's  shoulder  and  gazing  affec- 
tionately up  into  his  face.  "  I  once  pleaded  for 
your  son  on  the  deck  of  the  boarded  brig.  Then 
I  was  the  first  to  point  him  out  to  you  as  his 
country's  devoted  son." 

"  And  you  and  the  fair-haired  youth  are  the 
same." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  the  son,  "  she  is  indeed  the 
same.  With  a  love  and  devotion  that  knows  no 
cooling,  this  gentle  being  has  followed  me 
through  the  varied  scenes  of  the  last  six  years, 
and  ever  has  she  striven  to  make  me  what  I  now 
am.     God  bless  her  and  protect  her  I" 

Old  Adam  Wirt  was  happy,  and  for  many 
years  he  lived  to  enjoy  the  sweet  companionship 
of  his  son's  fair  wife  ;  while  that  son,  with  a  fer- 
vent devotion,  fought  bravely  for  his  country, 
till  Peace  once  more  spread  her  bright  mantle 
over  the  homes  of  America. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
FAREWELL. 

BY    HARRIET   N.   HATHAWAY. 

How  varied  the  thoughts  which  my  bosom  now  swell, 
As  fain  I  would  utter  that  sad  word  "  farewell ;" 
Fond  memories  come  thronging  afresh  o'er  my  heart. 
When  I,  from  the  friends  I  have  loved  must  depart ; 
Then  chide  not  my  weakness,  nor  smile  at  my  grief. 
For  a  tear  oft  win  bring  to  the  sad  heart  relief. 

The  withering  leaf,  and  the  fast  fading  rose. 

To  man  a  brief  lesson  of  frailty  disclo.^e  ; 

Soon  the  rude  blasts  of  autumn  sweep  chillingly  by. 

Around  us,  all  shorn  of  thvir  beauty,  they  he. 

And  thus  it  is  ever — our  happiest  hours 

Are  short-lived  and  transient,  they  fade  with  the  flowers ; 

All  pleasures  terrestrial  are  marked  with  decay. 

And  life 's  but  a  dream  that  mil  soon  pass  away. 

As  the  sun  oft  reflects  on  the  l;ir  distant  cloud. 
Suffusing  with  radiance  its  dark  murky  shroud ; 
So  the  "finger  of  hope  "  now  points  out  the  way 
To  a  region  of  bliss,  where  ne'er  felt  is  decay. 
There  rivers  of  pleasure  unceasingly  flow. 
And  hushed  is  each  accent  of  sorrow  and  woe  ; 
There,  with  spirits  congenial,  we  ever  shall  dwell. 
And  never  more  utter  that  sad  word  "  farewell." 

HOW  IVEAR  IS  HEAVESIT 

Christians  sometimes  look  far  away  to  heaven. 
But  that  rest  is  not  far  off.  The  clouds  that 
hide  the  shining  world  are  thin ;  they  are  tran- 
sient, and  soon  will  obscure  no  more.  Tlie  jour- 
ney may  end  this  hour:  one  short  step  may 
place  the  Christian  in  the  world  of  light.  One 
dark  hour  may  hang  upon  him  ;  but  the  morn- 
ing comes,  and  no  shade  behind  it.  Day,  bright, 
peaceful  and  eternal,  succeeds  it.  A  pang  may 
be  felt  for  a  moment,  and  then  it  flies  away  for- 
ever. A  conflict,  sharp  and  painful,  may  con- 
tinue for  a  night,  but  victory,  eternal  victory  en- 
sues. How  soon,  O,  how  soon,  the  Christian's 
cares  are  over,  bis  struggling  soul  at  rest,  his 
eyes  suffused  no  more  with  tears !  Near  at 
hand  is  the  land  of  his  pursuit.  Hope  cheers. 
How  glorious  the  object  that  hope  embraces ! 
how  holy  its  spirit !  Who  can  contemplate  the 
home  oiir  heavenly  Father  is  fitting  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  not  feel  his  soul  athii-st  for  its  enjoy- 
ment and  employments  ?  Well,  these  delights, 
the  happy  clime,  those  ever-verdant  plains,  are 
not  far  distant. — Dr.  Bauies. 


MARKS  OF  THE  GElVrLKMAN. 

No  man  is  a  gentleman  who,  without  provo- 
cation, would  treat  with  incivility  the  humblest 
of  his  species.  It  is  a  vulgarity  for  which  no 
accomplishments  of  dress  or  address  can  ever 
atone.  Show  me  the  man  who  desires  to  make 
every  one  happy  around  him,  and  whose  great- 
est solicitude  is  never  to  give  just  cause  of 
offence  to  any  one,  and  I  will  show  you  a  gen- 
tleman by  nature  and  by  practice,  though  he 
may  never  have  worn  a  suit  of  brcadcloih,  nor 
even  heard  of  a  lexicon.  I  am  proud  to  say  for 
the  honor  of  our  species  there  are  men,  in  every 
thi-ob  of  whose  hini-t  there  is  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  whose  every  breath  is 
perfumed  with  kindness. — Anon. 
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L,4KE  SrPERIOR. 

There  are  few  persons  in  this  country,  still 
fewer  in  the  old  world,  who  have  anything  like 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  immense  extent 
of  this  "  big  drink," — as  they  say  out  West.  To 
the  lakes  of  Europe,  it  bears  the  same  relation 
in  size  which  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  bear 
to  European  rivers  ;  the  lakes  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Switzerland,  arc  mere  puddles  in  com- 
parison with  this  leviathan.  The  length  of  Lake 
Superior,  says  an  exchange,  is  about  500  miles. 
Its  greatest  breadth  190  miles.  Its  circumference 
is  about  1700  miles,  or  about  half  the  distance 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  Lake  Superior  is 
the  most  western  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes 
which  discharge  their  waters  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  depth  is  900  feet,  while  its  height  above  the 
Atlantic  is  put  down  at  nearly  700  feet.  To 
show  still  farther  the  magnitude  of  this  glorious 
lake,  we  would  state  that  it  contains  a  single 
island  almost  as  large  as  Scotland — while  it  has 
several  as  large  as  the  States  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Delaware.  Lake  Superior  is  the  recipient 
of  some  thirty  rivers. 


«  ^  ■  ^  t 


A  NOVEL  IDEA. 

An  extensive  steam  water  craft  is  now  build- 
ing at  Cincinnati.  It  is  intended  for  the  eques- 
trian company  of  Spalding  &  Kogers.  The 
cabin  will  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
equestrianism.  It  will  contain  two  tiers  of  box- 
es, the  first  fitted  up  with  arm-chairs,  and  will  be 
made  capable  of  seating  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred persons.  The  dimensions  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  and  fifty  beam ;  the  cost, 
$45,000.  A  contract  has  also  been  entered  into 
for  a  chime  of  bells,  twenty  in  number,  which 
will  be  placed  upon  the  boat,  as  the  means  of 
dispensing  sweet  sounds  to  the  denizens  of  the 
woods,  towns,  villages,  hamlets  and  cities  of  the 
river  banks.  In  connection  with  the  "  Palace," 
a  little  steamer,  thirty-six  feet  long,  seven  feet 
beam,  called  the  "  Humming  Bird,"  is  building. 
She  is  destined  as  the  advertising  and  agency 
medium  of  the  huge  palace. 


CAPTURE  OF  PIRATES. 

The  English  brig  "  Orestes,"  Com.  Hawker, 
recently  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  England,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  During  her  cruise,  she 
has  captured  two  prizes  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel.  The  last  capture,  says  the  Nautical 
Standard,  was  a  fine  Spanish  pirate,  having  50 
dare-devils  for  the  crew,  and  a  most  ugly  twen- 
ty-four pounder  swivel  amidships,  which  would 
have  done  awful  execution  could  it  have  been 
worked  against  the  "  Orestes  "  when  chasing  her, 
but  owing  to  bad  weather,  the  pirates  had  stowed 
it  below,  and  in  their  desire  to  get  away,  did  not 
waste  time  in  the  endeavor  to  mount  it.  This 
was  the  sort  of  piratical  slaver,  which  stood  thirty- 
nine  shot  being  fired  into  her  from  the  '•  Orestes," 
without  bringing  to,  notwithstanding  she  got 
hugged  so  closely  by  her  captor  that  musketry 
could  be  fired  into  her. 


RIVER  NILE. 

Bayard  Taylor,  writing  2000  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile — whose  unknown  source  he 
is  anxious  to  discover — says,  that  its  current 
there  is  as  broad,  as  strong,  and  as  deep,  as  at 
Cairo,  and  that  he  is  even  there  no  nearer  the 
mystery  of  its  origin.  He  is  confident  that  when 
its  hidden  fountains  shall  at  la.'t  be  reached,  and 
the  pioblem  of  twenty  centuries  solved,  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  Nile  will  be  found  to  be  not 
less  than  four  thousand  miles,  and  he  will  then 
rank  its  name  with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ama- 
zon, a  sublime  trinity  of  streams. 


Too  BAD. — The  Boston  Post  says,  that  a  man 
moved  to  Ha-npshire,  and  remained  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  it  rained  hard  every  day;  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  day  he  met  a 
neighbor,  who  remarked  that  the  skies  looked  as 
though  "  a  storm  was  going  to  set  in,"  where- 
upon the  discouraged  emigrant  packed  up  and 
floated  back  to  his  old  home. 


A  Daxdt. — A  specimen  of  the  human  family 
that  passes  for  a  man  among  women,  and  for  a 
woman  among  men. 


Makitime. — Could  anything  be  finer  or  more 
life-like  than  the  Dutch  man-of  war,  "Prince  of 
Orange,"  on  the  first  pat;e  of  the  present  number  ? 


Such   is  Life.— He  has  most  friends  who  is 
most  independent  of  them. 


Binding. — Preserve  your  numbers  for  binding. 


iDajisibe  ®>atlj£ring8. 

That  virtue  which  parleys  is  near  a  surrender. 

Pants,  procured  on  tick,  are  considered 
"  breeches  of  trust !" 

Omnihusses  have  just  been  introduced  into  the 
city  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cincinnati  has  now  twelve  daily  papers — eight 
in  English  and  four  in  (Jerman. 

We  know  of  an  idiot  worth  $100,000— yet 
there  are  other  fools  worth  more. 

A  coffin  (said  an  Irishman)  is  the  house  a  man 
lives  in  when  he  is  dead. 

"Visiters  are  already  beginning  to  arrive  at 
Newport  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  man  who  attempted  to  smoke  a  pipe  of 
brandy,  is  troubled  with  dizziness  of  the  brain. 

The  expenses  of  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  present  year,  are  estimated  at 
$435,938. 

A  woman  and  two  children  in  Bath,  Me.,  were 
burned  to  death  by  the  destruction  of  a  house  in 
that  place. 

There  have  been  bom,  at  Mount  Vernon, 
thirty  girls,  but  not  one  male — a  most  remark- 
able circumstance. 

Several  cases  of  cholera  have  occurred  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo,,  among  the  emigrants.  Five  cases 
proved  fatal. 

The  moment  a  man  is  unfit  to  manage  his  own 
business  that  moment  he  takes  to  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  nation. 

The  Central  Ohio  Railroad  Company  have 
just  put  thirty-one  miles  of  their  road,  from 
Zanesville  eastward,  under  contract. 

An  essayist,  after  enlarging  in  full  and  glow- 
ing terms  on  the  advantages  of  giving  charcoal 
to  sheep,  observed,  in  closing,  "  we,  have  tried  it." 

If  N.  P.  Willis  is  not  a  "duck  of  a  man,"  he 
would,  if  he  should  visit  a  certain  editor's  office 
in  New  York,  probably  be  WM  footed. 

The  area  of  the  Japanese  empire  is  said  to  be 
260,600  square  miles,  which  makes  it  larger  than 
France  and  England  put  together. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said,  that  a  gentleman  could 
not  be  guilty  of  a  greater  piece  of  impertinence, 
than  to  be  continually  asking  questions. 

Miss  Mitford,  the  authoress,  is  now  represent- 
ed as  a  gray-haired  woman,  going  cheerfully 
about  with  a  spaniel  and  a  walking  staff. 

Ole  Bull  has  resolved  to  make  America  his 
home.  He  thinks  that  American  cats  afford  as 
good  fiddle  strings  as  any  of  the  feline  breed. 

George  A.  Davidson,  constable  of  Delaware 
city,  Delaware,  was  murdered  lately  by  a  negro, 
whom  he  was  conducting  to  prison. 

The  figurehead  and  portion  of  a  wreck,  be- 
lieved to  be  those  of  the  "  President,"  have  been 
cast  on  shore  on  one  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

Mr.  Whitten,  a  fireman,  was  crushed  to  death 
between  a  car  and  engine  on  the  Atlantic  and 
St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  in  Danville. 

A  man  named  Robert  Wilson  has  been  arrest- 
ed at  Cincinnati,  with  $950  in  counterfeit  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky  bank  notes  on  his  person. 

The  U.  S.  troops  have  been  found  inefficient 
to  quell  the  Indian  outrages  in  New  Mexico. 
Cause — want  of  proper  mounting  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  horse  shoers  of  New  York  city  have 
struck  for  an  increase  of  wages.  They  demand 
fourteen  shillings  a  day,  their  present  wages 
heing  nine  dollars  a  week. 

Advices  from  the  California  mines  are  very 
favorable.  A  piece  of  pure  gold  had  been  found 
near  Sonora,  weighing  30G  ounces,  the  largest 
specimen  yet  found. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Globe  Cotton  Mills  in 
Newburvport,  are  making  an  effort  to  establish 
the  concern  on  a  firm  footing,  by  creating  new 
stock  and  reducing  the  old. 

A  li.>-t  of  52  names  appears  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  as  each  subscribing  S500  towards 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  making 
$26,000. 

A  letter  from  Iowa  city,  dated  May  7,  says : 
The  spring  season  is  very  backward,  wet  and 
cold,  but  winter  wheat  on  the  ground  never 
looked  finer. 

The  Lantern  settles  the  important  question  of 
where  h'eggs  come  from.  They  come  from 
Hen-gland.  Sich  is  the  English  language,  as 
spoken  by  ye  cockney. 

Why  is  a  boy  in  a  passion  like  the  richest 
millionaire  in  the  world  ?  Of  course,  you  "  guv 
it  up  " — well,  then,  because  he  is  a  wroth  child, 
(Rothschild) 

The  liquor  shops  in  Charlestovm  have  been 
ordered  to  be  shut  up  at  10  o'clock  every  night 
in  the  week,  and  to  remain  closed  on  the  Sab- 
bath, or  licenses  will  be  revoked. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  a  census  just  con- 
cluded in  Lowell,  that  there  are,  in  that  citv, 
5707  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15 
years. 

In  the  U  S.  Circuit  Court,  Judge  Sprague 
presiding,  Russell  W.  Benjamin  was  arrainned 
on  an  indictment  for  stealing  from  the  United 
States  mail,  and  pleading  guilty,  was  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Dedham  jail. 

There  are  cxcllent  gunners  in  Bradford,  Vt 
Mr.  S.  W.  Merrill  and  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Abbott  each 
shot  a  duck  with  a  rifle  at  the  distance  of  sixty- 
nine  rods.  Mr.  Joseph  H  Peters  shot  at  a  six 
inch  ring,  at  the  distance  of  ninety- two  rods,  and 
hit  within  the  circle. 


Jorcign  IHiecfUang. 

Rumor  says  that  Lord  (ilcngall  will  supersede 
Earl  Dalhousie  as  Governor-General  of  India. 

The  marriage  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  with 
the  Princess  Sidonia,  of  Saxony,  is  shortly  to 
take  place. 

On  Sunday,  April  25th,  twenty-four  persons 
renounced  Catholicism  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul,  Bermondsey,  London. 

The  yacht  Titiana,  which  sailed  a  match  with 
the  America,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  5th  ult ,  while  at  anchor  at  Cowes. 

Colonel  Rawlinson,  it  is  said,  has  opened  out 
the  entire  place  of  sepulture  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  Assyria. 

In  a  recent  work,  entitled  "  Pomology,"  no 
fewer  than  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  kinds  of 
apples  are  now  cultivated  in  Great  Britain. 

Twelve  thousand  dollars  worth  of  sky  rockets, 
with  golden  rain,  were  recently  blown  up  at  mid- 
day, at  the  National  fire-works  at  Vincennes, 
France. 

An  English  writer  represents  the  whole  Amer- 
ican people  as  standing  behind  one  long  count- 
er, from  Maine  to  Texas,  trading  against  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  London  for 
the  manufacture  of  printing  type  from  wire.  It 
is  said  that  it  will  last  sixty  times  as  long  as 
common  type,  and  cost  less. 

In  every  seven  minutes  of  the  day  a  child  is 
born  ill  London,  and  in  every  nine  minutes  one 
of  its  inhabitants  dies  !  The  population  of  Lon- 
don is,  roundly,  2,362,000. 

It  is  proposed  in  London  to  convert  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  into  a  glass  tower,  1000  feet  in  height, 
and  a  plan  and  drawing  of  the  new  idea  is  given 
in  the  London  Builder. 

The  woolen  manufacturers  of  England  are 
alarmed  at  the  prospects  of  a  deficiency  in  the 
supplies  of  Australian  wool,  caused  by  the  flight 
of  the  shepherds  to  the  gold  mines. 

Two  destructive  accidents  have  happened  in 
the  Welsh  collieries.  The  first  was  an  explosion 
of  fire  damp,  by  which  eighty  persons  perished. 
The  other  was  the  flooding  of  a  pit,  by  which 
twenty-eight  were  drowned. 

In  the  short  space  of  seven  years,  the  number 
of  horses  in  New  South  Wales  has  increased  by 
more  than  seventy  thousand,  being  upwards  of 
two- fold.  The  increase  in  horned  cattle  has 
been  about  one-third. 

The  Leeds  Intelligencer  directs  attention  to 
an  advertisement  in  its  columns,  offering  prizes 
of  five,  three  and  two  pounds  for  the  three  best 
essays  "  on  the  most  desirable  plan  of  supply- 
ing innocent  and  elevating  recreation  for  the 
working  classes." 


Sanbs  of  ©olb. 


Practice  flows  from  principle ;    for  as  a 

man  thinks,  so  will  he  act. 

The  vicious  reproving  vice  is  like  the  ra- 
ven chiding  blackness. 

Strong  passions  work  wonders,  when  there 

is  a  greater  strength  of  reason  to  curb  them. 

Never  court  the  favor  of  the  rich  by  flat- 
tering either  their  vanities  or  their  vices. 

Let  another's  passion  be  a  lecture  to  thy 

reason,  and  let  the  shipwreck  of  his  understand- 
ing be  a  seamark  to  thy  passion. 

The  penalty  of  a  legacy,  or  a  fortune,  is 

the  discovery  of  a  host  of  poor  relations  you 
never  dreamt  of,  and  a  number  of  debts  you  had 
quite  forgotton. 

It  is  time  that  architects  learned  that  the 

first  object  to  be  attained  in  the  erection  of  a 
public  building  is,  utility,  and  beauty  itself,  in 
art,  is  only  utility  perfected. 

Weaknesses  seem  to  be  even  more  care- 
fully and  anxiously  concealed  than  graver  and 
more  decided  faults,  for  human  nature  is  more 
ashamed  of  the  first  than  of  the  last. 

To  mourn  for  the  dead,  is   to  mourn  for 

the  lost  casket  when  you  still  retain  the  jewel  it 
held.  The  memories  of  the  dead  one's  virtues 
are  the  jewel,  and  the  cold  clay  but  the  casket. 

To  become  a  grpat  man,  you  must  study 

great  men.  A  horse  that  lives  on  hay  could  not 
get  up  an  oat  trot,  if  it  were  to  save  his  soul. 
It's  by  coming  in  contact  with  magnets  that 
magnets  arc  made. 

The  passions  may  be  humored  till  they 

become  our  master,  as  the  horse  may  be  patri- 
pered  till  be  gets  the  better  of  his  rider;  but 
early  discipline  will  prevent  mutiny,  and  keep 
the  helm  in  the  hands  of  reason. 

Caius  Marius   said   he   valued  not  what 

men  could  say  of  him,  for,  if  they  spoke  true, 
they  must  needs  speak  honorably  of  him;  if 
otherwise,  his  life  and  his  manners  should  be 
their  confutation. 

To  pursue  trifles  is  the  lot  of  humanitv ; 

and  whether  we  bustle  in  a  pantomime,  or  strut 
at  a  coronation  ;  whether  we  shout  at  a  bonfire, 
or  harangue  in  a  senate-house  ;  whatever  object 
we  follow,  ii  will  at  last  surely  conduct  us  to  fu- 
tility and  disappointment. 

A  drunkard  curbing  the  moon — a  maniac 

foaming  at  some  magnificent  statue,  which  stands 
serenp  and  safe  above  his  reach — or  a  ruffian 
crushing  roses  on  his  way  to  midnight  plunder, 
is  but  a  type  of  the  sad  work  which  a  clever  but 
heartless  and  unimaginative  critic  often  makes 
of  the  works  of  genius. 


loker's  (S)lio. 


How  many  sleeves  has  a  coat  of  arms  ? 
Why  are  crows  the  most   sensible   of  birds  ? 
Because  they  never  complain  without  caws. 

"■  Look  at  Plymouth  Rock,"  said  an  eloquent 
stump  orator  in  Mississippi,  "  down  there  in  old 
Vir(jin7}y,  and  weep  !" 

Is  the  king  of  Japan  a  colored  gentleman? 
Distinctly  ;  who  has  not  seen  his  escutcheon  in 
the  store  windows,  and  his  title—"  Warranted 
Japan  black  king." 

Tom  Hood  says  nothing  spoils  a  holiday  like 
a  Sunday  coat,  or  a  new  pair  of  boots.  To  have 
time  set  easy,  your  garments  must  set  the  ex- 
ample. 

"  What  is  the  best  attitude  for  self-defence  ?" 
said  a  pupil,  (putting  on  the  gloves)  to  a  well- 
known  pugilist.  "  Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head,"  was  the  significant  reply. 

A  young  man  without  money  is  like  a  steam- 
boat without  fuel.  He  can't  go  ahead.  Among 
the  ladies  he  is  like  the  moon  of  a  cloudy  night. 
He  can't  shine. 

An  old  writer  said  that  when  cannons  were 
introduced  as  negotiators,  the  canons  of  the 
church  were  useless — that  the  world  was  gov- 
erned first  by  niitrum,  and  then  by  nitrum — first 
by  St.  Peter,  and  then  by  Salt  Petre. 

An  invincible  wit  and  punster  asked  the  cap- 
tain of  a  craft,  loaded  with  boards,  how  he  man- 
aged to  get  dinner  on  the  passage.  "  Why,"  re- 
plied the  skipper,  "  we  always  cook  aboard." 
"  Cook  a  hoard,  do  you !"'  rejoined  the  wag  ; 
"  then  I  see  you  have  been  well  supplied  with 
provisions  this  trip,  at  all  events." 

A  commercial  traveller,  passing  through  Wes- 
tonzoyland,  near  Bridgewater,  seeing  a  sign  over 
the  door  with  this  one  word,  "  Agorsqrdere,"  he 
called  to  the  woman  to  inquire  what  she  sold, 
when  she  said  she  did  not  sell  anything,  but  that 
"Agues  were  cured  here." 

Mr.  Landor — the  man  whose  mother  called 
him  Savage — says  that  "  domestic  affection  can 
no  more  bloom  and  flourish  in  the  hardened 
race-course  of  politics,  than  flowers  can  find 
nourishment  in  the  pavement  of  the  streets.  In 
a  politician,  the  whole  creature  is  factitious,  if  he 
ever  speaks  as  before,  he  either  speaks  from 
memory  or  invention." 


VOLUME     FIRST 
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SWALLOWS'  CAVE  AT  NAIIAMT. 

One  of  the  earliest  watering  places  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  (hat  longest  hold  its 
popularity,  was  Nahant;  and  even  to  this 
day,  it  is  the  summer  resort  of  large  num- 
bers of  Southern  people,  as  well  as  the  deni- 
zens from  our  neighl)Orhood.  JVIany  of  our 
citizens  own  deliglitful  cottages  here,  which 
•form  their  summer  homes  ;  thoiigh  the  tide 
of  travel  and  fashion  has  set  fur  years  to- 
wards New  York  and  other  well  known 
places.  There  are  many  natural  advantages 
that  Nahant  possesses  over  any  other  place 
ia  this  country,  that  must  always  render  it 
popular,  and  ensure  for  it  a  good  reliahle 
amount  of  business.  It  is  very  evident  that 
this  delightful  and  salal>rious  summer  re- 
treat is  not  properly  appreciated,  highly  as 
it  is  estimated  by  the  "thousands  who  annually 
visit  it.  But  a  transient  visit — while  the 
steamboat  stops  at  the  landing — cannot  af- 
ford a  correct  or  adequate  idea  of  Nahant,  its 
beauties,  wonders  and  luxuries.  It  requires 
a  week,  or  perhaps  a  whole  season,  to  see 
Nahant,  as  it  should  be  seen,  to  he  fully  ap- 
preciated. Not  a  week  of  fine  weather,  for 
better  is  it  by  far  that  it  should  be  inter- 
spersed with  a  storm  or  two.  Nahant  needs 
to  be  seen  under  all  its  aspects — under  the 
darkening  cloud,  amidst  the  roaring  ocean, 
whitened  by  the  foaming  billows,  and  illum- 
inated by  the  flashing  lightning,  as  well  as  in 
the  broad  sunshine  of  noon,  when  the  blue 
and  beautiful  ocean  is  spread  out  to  the  eye, 
until  sky  and  sea  forms  a  common  line, 
when  the  breathing  south  wind  comes  softly 
over  the  water,  and  cools  the  feverish  temple 
with  its  balmv  air.  There  are  many  natural 
curiosities  on  tlie  peninsula  that  attract  the 
eye  and  interest  of  the  visitor.  Among  them 
are  Swallows'  Cave,  Pulpit  Kock,  Spouting  Horn,  Natural 
Bridge,  etc.  The  first  of  these  we  have  illustrated  herewith. 
The  Swallows'  Cave  is  a  passage  under  a  high  cliff  on  the  west 
side  of  Nahant,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  steamboat  wharf.  It  is 
easily  accessible,  is  from  six  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  from  ten  to 
fourteen  feet  in  breadth,  extending  about  seventy  feet,  opening 
to  the  water.  It  can  only  be  entered  at  low  tide,  and  the  sea 
sometimes  rushes  into  it  with  a  great  noise.  The  swallows  have 
built  their  nests  in  the  upper  part  of  this  cavern,  on  ledges  or 
notches  in  the  rocks.  The  walk  or  flooring  is  rather  uneven, 
but  may  nevertheless  be  entered  by  ladies  with  perfect  ease  and 
safety  at  a  suitable  time  of  tide.  Passing  through  this  cave,  you 
may  ascend  by  climbing  over  the  rocks  to  the  height  above,  with- 
out returning  the  way  you  descend  to  the  opening.  The  Pulpit 
Rock  alluded  to  above,  is  a  great  curiosity.  It  stands  off  the 
south  end  of  Nahant,  not  far  from  the  Swallows'  Cave.  It  is  an 
immense  square  block  of  rock,  about  thirty  feet  high,  having  a 
square  open  space  at  top,  resembling  in  shape,  an  easy  chair, 
which  is  called  the  pulpit.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  the  top  by 
climbing,  the  sides  are  so  perpendicular.  In  storms  the  waves 
daih  over  this  rock  in  great  force,  the  wind  driving  the  spray  like 
rain  all  around,  for  some  distance. 


HClVGARIARf  HOSPITALITY. 

After  a  pleasant  stay  in  this  village,  I  left 
it  in  my  course  over  to  the  Hungarian  Plain, 
and  w.=is  conveyed  in  the  carriage  of  the  gen- 
tleman I  was  visiting,  on  to  the  ne.xt  village. 
Every  person  whom  I  visited  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, whether  he  was  the  country  clergy- 
man, or  a  college  professor,  or  a  private  gen- 
tleman, always  insisted  on  my  staying  with 
him  ;  in  fact,  to  do  anything  else  seemed  al- 
most to  be  considered  a  want  of  courtesy. 
No  one,  with  good  letters  of  introduction  in 
Inner  Hungary,  ever  goes  to  a  hotel.  I 
may  say  here,  that  such  was  the  universal 
hospitality  towards  me,  as  an  American,  that 
while  in  Hungary,  except  naturally  in  Pesth, 
I  did  not  lodge  in  a  hotel  more  than  once,  or 
pay  a  penny  for  vehicles.  Wherever  I  vis- 
ited, it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  get  away. 
I  always  stayed  days  where  1  meant  to  stay 
hours.  They  said  it  was  an  old  device  of 
Hungarian  hospitality,  if  the  guest  seemed 
obstinately  bent  on  going,  to  slip  out  and 
take  o/f  tlie  wheels  of  his  wagon,  and  oblige 
him  to  remain  !  And  that  less  than  three 
days'  visit  was  an  insult  to  your  host !  This, 
it  should  be  remembered,  was  no  especial 
courtesy  to  me.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  peo- 
ple. 1  had  often  heard  before  of  this  hos))i- 
tality.  I  experienced  more  of  it,  because 
people  alwiiys  remembered  our  American 
hospitality  to  the  Hungarian  exiles  in  their 
distress  and  poverty. — Brace's  Uungary. 


THB        SWALLOWS     GAVE,    AT    NAHANT,    LYNN,    1IA8S. 

HARMONY  GROVE,  FRAMIIWCHAM. 

The  fine  picture  given  by  our  artist  below  represents  Harmony 
Grove  and  Lake,  on  the  Framingham  Branch  Railroad,  a  very 
beautiful  resort  for  picnic  parties.  The  house  and  grounds  are 
kept  in  the  best  possible  manner  by  the  proprietor,  Henry  D. 
Howard,  Esq.,  who  gives  his  constant  personal  attention  to  the 
premises.  Several  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  build- 
ings during  the  present  season,  thus  affording  superior  accommo- 
dations to  parties  visiting  the  grove.  The  grounds  have  been 
enlarged,  and  now  comprise  an  area  of  more  than  fifteen  acres, 
fitted  up  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  with  seats,  swings,  etc. 
A  most  beautiful  and  perfect  natural  amphitheatre  is  situated 
between  the  house  and  lake,  fitted  up  with  an  elevated  platform 
for  speakers,  and  with  seats  in  front  sufficient  to  accommodate  an 
audience  of  a  thousand  persons.  Several  new  row-boats,  made 
in  the  most  substantial  manner,  have  been  added  to  the  lake, 
affording  ample  accommodations  for  rowing.  A  fine  opportunity 
is  also  attbrded  to  indulge  in  the  old-fashioned  sport  of  "  Round 
Ball,"  "  Cricket,"  etc.,  there  being  a  large  plot  of  ground  adjoining 
the  Grove.  Parties  desiring  a  day  of  pleasant  recreation  among 
woodland  and  lake  scenery,  cannot  probably  find  a  spot  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  than  Harmony  Gicnu:. 


A  FIRST  MORNIIVG  IIV  FRABTCB. 

The  morning  comes — I  don't  know  a 
pleasanter  feeling  than  that  of  walking  with 
the  sun  shming  on  objects  quite  new,  and — 
although  you  may  have  made  the  voyage  a 
dozen  times — quite  strange.  Mr.  X.  and 
ywn  occtipy  a  very  light  bed,  which  has  a  tall  canopy  of  red 
"percale;"  the  windows  are  smartly  draped  with  cheap  gaudy 
calicoes  and  muslins,  there  are  littlw  mean  strips  of  carpet  about 
the  tiled  floor  of  the  room,  and  yet  all  seems  as  gay  and  as  com- 
fortable as  may  be — the  sun  shines  brighter  than  yon  have  seen  it 
for  a  year,  the  sky  i.s  a  thou-^and  times  bluer,  and  what  a  cheery 
clatter  of  shrill  quick  French  voices  comes  up  from  the  court- 
yard under  the  windows  I  Bells  are  jangling;  a  family,  mayhap, 
is  going  to  Paris,  en  poste,  and  wondrous  is  the  jabber  of  the  po.s- 
tilion,  the  courier,  the  inn-waiters,  and  the  lookers-on.  The  land- 
lord calls  out  for  "  Quartre  biftecks  aux  pommes,  pour  le  trente- 

trois." — O,  my  countrymen,  I  love  your  tastes  and  your  ways !) 

the  chambermaid  is  laughing,  and  .says  :  ■•  Finisscz  done.  Monsieur 
Pierre!" — (what  can  they  be  abouf?) — a  fat  Englishman  has 
opened  his  window  violently,  and  says  :  "  Dee  dang,  qircong,  vooly 
voo  me  donny  to  sAo,  ou  vooly  voopnhV  He  has  been  ringing  for 
half  an  hour — the  last  energetic  appeal  succeeds,  and  shortly  he 
is  enabled  to  descend  to  the  coffi  e-room,  where,  with  three  hot 
rolls,  grilled  ham,  cold  fowl,  and  four  boiled  eggs,  he  makes, 
what  he  calls,  his  first  French  breakfast,  wiih  all  sorts  of  John 
Bullish  execrations  on  Monsieur  Crapcau  for  his  tardiness  in 
meeujig  hia  wants. — Tnackeray's  Paris  Sketch-Booh. 


VIEW    OF    HARMONY    GROVE,   SOUTH    FRAMINOnAH,   MASS 
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LARGE   FIRE  AT  CHARLESTOWN. 

A  fire  broke  out,  a  few  mornings  since,  at 
about  5  1-4  o'clock,  in  a  wooden  building  on 
Gray's  wharf,  Charlestown,  owned  by  Kussell, 
Harrington  &.  Co.,  ice  merchants,  used  for  stor- 
ing shavings,  sawdust,  etc.,  for  packing  ice. 
Owing  to  the  combustible  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials, the  fire  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  at 
once  set  fire  to  the  ship  "  Bell  Rock,"  of  about 
800  tons,  laying  alongside.  In  less  than  five 
minutes,  the  rigging,  sails,  etc.,  wore  enveloped 
in  flames ;  and  before  the  least  available  aid 
could  be  procured,  everything  above  deck  was 
destroyed.  Our  artist,  called  to  the  spot  by  the 
alarm  bells,  applied  himself  to  sketching  the 
scene  at  the  height  of  the  conflagration ;  and 
other  eye-witnessts  have  pronounced  the  picture 
which  we  present,  thus  taken  on  the  spot,  a  most 
lifelike  and  exact  presentment  of  the  exciting 
scene.  There  are  few  sights  to  be  conceived  of 
more  grand  and  imposing  than  a  ship  on  fire. — 
The  tall  masts  towering  towards  the  sky  in 
seeming  giant  strength   one  moment,  and  the 


next  tottering  and  trembling  beneath  the  ravag- 
es of  the  fearful  destroyer.  The  flames  serpent- 
like creeping  steadily  with  forked  tongue  to  the 
very  topmast  head  ;  now  pausing  for  a  moment 
to  prey  more  heartily  upon  the  canvass  in  the 
ropes  upon  the  yards;  and  now  bursting  up- 
wards again,  and  creeping  hither  and  thither 
upon  tarred  ropes  and  painted  spars,  cracking 
and  hissing  like  mad.  This  is  a  picture  of  the 
burning  of  a  ship  in  dock,  where  every  facility 
is  offered  for  escape  for  crew  or  passengers  ;  but 
if  this  strikes  us  with  terror,  and  if  such  a  catas- 
trophe may  be  called  a  fearful  one,  how  much 
more  terrible  it  is  when  at  sea,  far  out  of  siirht  of 
land  and  of  all  succor,  surrounded  only  by  the 
vast  expanse  of  waters,  upon  which,  perhaps,  to 
trust  in  a  small  and  frail  boat  the  lives  of  all  on 
board.  If  the  "Bell  Rock"  was  foreordained  to 
be  thus  burned,  we  rejoice  that  it  has  been  her 
fortune  to  meet  with  such  an  accident  in  port. 
As  it  was,  the  disaster  was  attended  with  mu  h 
danger  to  those  on  board,  a«  communication  with 
the  wharf  was  quite  cut  off;  and  during  the  fore- 


noon, one  man  was  killed  by  a  falling  mast. 
Heretofore  she  has  been  running  between  this 
port  and  Liverpool  as  an  emigrant  packet  ship, 
and  formed  one  of  the  Train  line  of  packets ;  but 
having  been  sold  to  make  way  for  larger  and 
faster  vessels,  she  has  now  gone  into  a  different 
trade,  and  the  hands  of  new  owners.  The  fire 
from  the  "  Bell  Rock  "  extended  to  the  British 
brig  ''Ann  &  Maria,"  from  Siockton,  England, 
lying  at  the  same  wharf.  Before  aid  could  be 
rendered,  all  except  her  fore  lower  rigging  was 
destroyed,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  deck 
and  its  contents.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
$6000.  The  '-Bell  Rock"  is  owned  by  S.  S. 
Stone,  John  Hathaway,  and  Capt.  Pendleton,  of 
Boston  Her  damage  is  estimated  at  $1.5,000. 
Four  cars  on  the  wharf,  belonging  to  the  Fitch- 
burg  Company,  and  loaded  with  ice,  were  near- 
ly burned.  The  shells  remaining  are  there,  from 
the  somewhat  incombustible  nature  of  the  load- 
ing. Those  who  witnessed  the  scene,  which  we 
have  depicted  below,  will  bear  testimony  to  its 
truthfulness. 


GERMANS  AT  THE  WATERING  PLACES. 

No  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  all  summer 
long  enjoy  themselves  like  the  Germans  in  their 
gay  capitals ;  but  autumn,  and  the  great  climac- 
teric of  the  year  is  reached.  The  whole  nation 
is  astir.  Not  a  man  or  woman  can  rest  long. — 
Every  one  must  fly  in  quest  of  change,  and  plea- 
sure, and  health.  Tne  whole  population  is  like 
one  huge  hive  of  bees  at  the  point  of  swarming. 
Every  one  must  have  his  autumn  tour.  He 
must  visit  the  watering  places,  and  drink,  and 
bathe.  He  must  traverse  the  Rhine,  the  Elhe,  or 
the  Danube.  He  must  climb  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  or  the  Tyrol. — Steamers  are  every- 
where loaded  to  sinking;  inns  are  full  to  suflTo- 
cation ;  landlords  stand  shaking  their  heads, 
gabbling  German,  French,  English,  Italian  and 
Russian,  and  bowing  away  disconsolate  travel- 
lers and  dusty  carriages  from  their  doors.  Rail- 
way trains  are  enormous  in  length;  and  smoking 
and  talking  are  going  on  in  them,  astonishing  to 
the  stranger.  Every  watering  place  is  full. 
Meeting  in  the  early  morning,  and  drinkine  of 
the  sulphurous  or  effervescing  water  in  the  Kur- 
saal,  or  holding  a  five  o'clock  gossip  in  the  warm 
baths  ;  making  drives  to  the  neighboring  castles 
and  scenery  ;  the  parade,  the  splendid  conversa- 
tion house,  the  ball,  the  reunion,  in  an  evening, 
— thus  it  goes  at  the  watering  places. — Ifointi. 
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CHAPTER  XTV— [coNTiNtTED.] 
He  passed  on  beyond  the  confines  of  the  ab- 
bey. The  moon  was  now  shining  brightly,  and 
the  stars  also  lent  their  gentle  radiance  to  the 
night.  Frederick  paced  to  and  fro  with  abstract- 
ed air.  A  low  moan  reached  his  ear.  He 
paused  and  listened.  It  was  again  repeated, 
and  he  hastened  towards  the  spot  whence  it 
came.  He  found  a  man  lying  senseless  upon  the 
earth.  He  kneeled  beside  him,  examined  his 
face,  and  recognized  Jack  Lynd.  Beside  him 
lay  a  bottle  which  was  half  full  of  some  kind  of 
liquor.  The  sufferer  looked  up  with  a  wild,  un- 
meaning stare. 

"  Fair  play,"  he  murmured.    "  None  o'   that ! 
none  o'  that,  I  tell  you  !" 

'■  Poor  fellow,"  said  Frederick.    "  Jack,  do  you 
not  know  me  ?"  he  asked,  kindly. 

"  Mind,  or  I  shall  hit  hard,"  was  the  half  in- 
distinct response. 

Without  farther  loss  of  time  our  hero  raised 
the  poor  fellow  in  his  arms,  carried  him  to  the 
abbey,  and  laid  him  upon  the  straw.  All  that 
he  could  do  he  did  cheerfully.  He  placed  him 
in  an  easy  position,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  took 
off  his  own  coat  and  threw  it  over  him.  While 
thus  engaged,  to  his  great  joy  Raymond  entered. 
He  appeared  somewhat  surprised  to  see  Jack  ; 
but  after  examining  him  attentively,  seemed  to 
understand  the  ease  very  well.  With  the  point 
of  his  dagger  he  opened  a  vein,  and  took  several 
ounces  of  blood.  He  then  gave  him  some  dark 
colored  mixture  from  a  vial.  The  effects  of  this 
treatment  were  soon  obvious.  The  patient  be- 
gan to  revive,  and  to  talk  more  fluently  about 
what  he  would  do  to  his  enemies,  by  whom  he 
imagined  himself  surrounded.  He  requested 
that  all  might  be  done  fairiy,  and  that  he  might 
not  be  hit  after  he  was  down.  Before  long  his 
thoughts  became  more  connected ;  he  began  to 
notice  Glenburn  and  Raymond,  and  to  recall, 
though  imperfectly,  the  transactions  of  the  last 
twelve  hours. 

His  first  glance  of  recognition  fell  upon  Fred- 
erick, then  he  turned  his  inquiring  eyes  upon 
Raymond,  who  was  bending  over  him.  He 
made  a  strong  effort  to  collect  his  scattered 
thoughts,  and  wondered  why  the  two  persons 
who  were  performing  kind  offices  for  him  should 
be  together. 

"  He  comes  to  himself,"  said  Raymond,  "  and 
seems  astonished  at  seeing  us  together.  As  you 
are  probably  aware,  he  exerted  himself  gener- 
ously to  save  you  from  being  robbed  on  the 
moor." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Frederick.  "  He  waited  my 
return  in  the  oak  dingle  until  midnight,  and  then 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  castle,  to  learn, 
greatly  to  his  chagrin,  that  I  had  not  escaped  the 
danger." 

"  He  regards  me  probably  with  feelings  far 
from  friendly,"  added  the  highwayman. 

"I  drank  from  your  bottle,"  said  Jack, faintly. 
"  I   remember,"   answered  Raymond.    "  You 
became  very  sick,  and  finally  unconscious,  after 
we  parted,  I  suspect." 

"  I  was  very  near  my  death,"  said  Jack  ;  "  but 
was  befriended  by  a  kind  monk,  and  restored." 

"  There  was  no  death  in  the  potion,  my  friend  ; 
it  was  not  designed  to  kill,  but  to  render  you  in- 
capable of  going  further  on  your  way.  The  un- 
pleasant symptoms  would  have  passed  without 
the  aid  of  medicines,  but  would  have  left  you 
feeling  quite  weak  and  enervated." 

"  What  for  did  you  do  it  V  asked  Jack, 
mournfully. 

"  If  it  had  not  been   so,  our  young  lord  of 


Glenburn  here  would  not  have  been  robbed,  and 
I  should  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  restoring 
to  him  his  own  at  a  time  when  he  needs  it  so 
much.  But  cease  to  question  me,  and  think  as 
well  of  me  as  you  can.  Time  may  prove  me 
something  more  than  a  mere  highwayman." 

"  I  owe  you  a  stunner,"  said  Jack,  with  a  sigh, 
"  but  I  can't  hold  up  my  fighters  now." 

"  You  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
death,"  added  Raymond.  ''  Upon  examining 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  that  was  found  beside 
you,  I  find  that  it  contains  a  slow  but  deadly 
poison." 

"  It  has  made  me  very  miserable  since  night 
before  last,"  replied  Jack.  Then  removing  a 
dirty  handkerchief  from  his  head,  he  pointed  to 
a  wound  near  his  left  temple.  "  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  occasioned  by  this  ugly  knock  which  I 
got  from  your  horse's  hoofs,  when  you  went  over 
me  with  such  a  rush." 
Raymond  smiled. 

"  You  drank,  probably,  to  ease  the  pain,"  he 
remarked. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Jack,  "  and  it  had  a  werry 
queer  effect  upon  me."  Our  pugilistic  friend 
then  proceeded  to  describe,  as  well  as  he  could, 
the  sensations  produced  by  the  narcotic  which 
he  had  unconsciously  swallowed.  How  it  had 
exhilarated  him,  and  then  left  him  weak ;  how 
he  had  slept  all  night  beneath  a  tree ;  how  he 
had  drank  again  on  the  following  morning  and 
experienced  the  same  sensations ;  how  he  had 
staggered  on  until  he  could  go  no  further,  and 
sank  down  upon  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
found  by  Glenburn. 

"  It  is  evident,"  observed  Raymond,  "  that 
some  person  seeks  your  life,  and  mingled  some 
noxious  drug  in  the  contents  of  your  bottle." 

Jack  Lynd  was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  placed  upon  Glenbum's  horse,  and  conveyed 
to  the  inn  by  him,  while  Raymond  remained 
concealed  at  the  ruins. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CORA — StTDDEN    REVERSE — A  WANDERER  ONCE 
MORE. 

We  left  Cora  happy  in  being  beloved  by 
Frederick  of  Glenburn.  When  she  returned  to 
the  cottage  after  the  scene  in  the  meadow,  which 
we  described  in  another  chapter,  her  face  was 
irradiated  by  a  smile  such  as  was  seldom  or  never 
before  seen  upon  her  lips.  But  by  degrees  a 
fear  crept  into  her  heart.  She  reflected  upon  the 
difference  of  rank  which  interposed  like  an  im- 
passable barrier  between  her  and  the  object  who 
had  won  her  young  affections. 

Could  he  wed  her  1  Would  not  such  a  step, 
even  if  he  contemplated  it,  involve  him  in  num- 
berless difficulties  ?  He  had  acknowledged  to 
her  that  his  father  was  proud,  and  fond  of  in- 
dulging in  dreams  of  a  splendid  connection  for 
his  son.  The  more  Cora  thought  of  this  matter, 
the  more  she  was  convinced  that  her  air-castles 
must  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that  she  must  sink 
back  to  her  former  and  legitimate  condition  ;  to 
be  unloved,  or  to  bo  loved  only  by  one  who  was 
her  equal,  and  no  more. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  strange 
that  she  shed  many  tears,  and  gave  way  to  a 
pensive  melancholy  which  colored  even  her  sleep 
with  mournful  pictures.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
sympathizing  Mary  strove  to  cheer  her ;  her 
words  were  lost ;  they  fell  without  the  desired 
effect  upon  the  ears  of  the  gipsy  girl. 

She  met  Frederick  of  Glenburn  again  in  that 
green   meadow.     He   breathed   once  more  the 


words  which  she  loved  to  hear.  She  laid  the 
secret  doubts  and  forebodings  of  her  trusting 
heart  bare  before  him.  He  felt  the  force  and 
justice  of  her  artless  reasoning,  but  solemnly 
vowed  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  that  he  would 
never  forsake  her,  or  cease  to  love  her  as  she 
deserved  to  be  loved. 

Although  these  gentle  and  welcome  assurances 
cheered  the  heart  of  Cora,  she  did  not  give  her- 
self up  wholly  to  the  fond  illusion.  She  saw, 
with  prophetic  vision,  the  precipice  upon  which 
both  were  standing,  and  shuddered  at  the  pros- 
pect which  the  future  presented  to  her  view. 

It  was  a  bright  day  upon  the  first  of  July ; 
that  genial  month  in  which  vegetation  assumes 
so  pleasant  an  aspect.  Cora  left  her  cottage 
home  for  a  walk,  according  to  a  custom  which 
she  had  recently  formed.  It  was  natural  that 
she  should  go  towards  the  meadow  where  she 
had  listened  to  the  first  words  of  love  from  the 
lips  of  one  so  dear  as  Frederick  had  become. 

She  strayed  to  the  identical  place  where  the 
soft  declaration  had  been  made.  Nature  seemed 
rejoicing  in  her  beauty.  The  sun  shed  his  most 
dazzling  beams  ;  the  sweetest  breezes  swept  over 
the  grassy  lea ;  the  birds  sang  their  most  musi- 
cal songs.  The  heart  of  our  heroine  was  touched 
and  melted.  All  objects,  both  animate  and  in- 
animate, bade  her  hope.  She  obeyed  a  mandate 
so  much  in  keeping  with  the  desires  of  her  heart, 
and  suffered  herself  to  indulge  in  one  of  those 
delicious  dreams  which  often  shed  a  temporary 
light  upon  the  darkest  destiny. 

She  pictured  herself  the  happy  bride  of  Fred- 
erick of  Glenburn.  How  pleasing  was  the  por- 
traiture of  the  future  which  she  drew.  Hark  ! 
what  did  she  hear  ?  Perhaps  it  was  the  wind 
toying  among  the  green  leaves.  But  did  the 
wind  make  a  sound  so  much  resembling  a  human 

footstep  ? 

Cora  arose  to  her  feet.  A  well  known  laugh 
sounded  in  her  ears,  which  caused  the  blood  to 
curdle  with  horror  in  her  veins.  With  a  scream 
of  terror  she  beheld  Hepsey  Heme  standing  near 
her,  leaning  upon  her  stick,  with  an  expression 
of  triumph  upon  her  wrinkled  visage  which  beg- 
gars description. 

The  hag  advanced,  after  enjoying  Cora's  ter- 
ror for  a  moment,  and  took  her  by  the  arm. 
Then  she  laughed  again. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  be  a  fine  lady  I"  ex- 
claimed Hepsey.  "  But  you  see  that  I  have 
found  you  !  O,  I  shall  sweep  away  your  air- 
castles  like  cobwebs  !  I  will  teach  you  what  and 
who  you  are,  and  what  it  is  to  disobey  me." 

Cora  made   no   answer,   but  stood  pale  and 

trembling. 

"  Hear  me,  and  lose  not  a  word,"  added  the 
hag.  "  You  must  leave  this  nice  place,  and 
these  good  people  who  have  befriended  you.  If 
you  refuse  to  do  so,  hear  what  shall  be  the  result. 
I  will  destroy  the  substance  of  those  you  call 
your  benefactors.  I  will  scatter  the  deadly  ^7-00 
in  the  mangers  of  their  cattle,  and  they  shall  die 
to  the  last  hoof;  not  one  shall  escape.  I  will 
poison  the  water  which  thCy  drink,  and  they 
shall  all  sicken  and  perish  one  after  another.    I 

will—" 

"  In    Heaven's    name,    cease !"    cried    Cora. 

"  Change  your  fell  purpose.  Let  your  wrath  fall 
only  on  my  head.  Spare  those  who  have  never 
done  wrong  to  a  human  being  in  their  lives." 

"  Then  leave  them  ! '  exclaimed  Hepsey. 
"  Take  what  you  carried  there,  and  steal  away 
from  the  cottage  under  cover  of  darkness,  with- 
out a  word  of  leave-taking  or  explanation.  Do 
this,  and  I  will  not  harm  them  nor  theirs ;  be 
obstinate  and  foolhardy,  and  I  will  do  all  I  have 
threatened  and  more." 

What  other  words  could  have  fallen  with  such 
crushing  power  upon  the  ears  of  the  gipsy  girl ! 
She  felt  their  force  and  would  have  sunk  to  the 
earth,  had  not  her  overcharged  heart  been  re- 
lieved by  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  shrieked  Hepsey.  "  Will 
you  go,  or  will  you  stay  and  be  the  destroyer  of 
those  who  have  been  kind  to  you  V 

"  I  will  go,"  replied  Cora,  in  a  low,  stifled 
voice.  "  I  will  go,  and  be  what  I  have  been — an 
unhappy  wanderer." 

"  'Tis  well,"  added  Hepsey.  "  In  this  decision 
you  show  a  little  wisdom.  Pack  up  your 
things,  and  steal  out  silently  to-night.  Do  you 
hear  ?" 

•'  I  do,"  gasped  Cora. 

"  Don't  falter  when  the  time  comes.  Don't 
stop  to  weep  and  to  repent  of  your  resolution." 

"  No,"  said  the  maiden,  with  an  effort. 

"  You  are  sure  you  have  heard  me  and  com- 
prehended my  meaning?"  continued  the  hag, 
shaking  her  by  the  arm. 


"  Yes — I  hear — I  understand  all,"  responded 
our  heroine,  with  a  shudder.  "  But  I  crave  your 
mercy.  I  humbly  ask  for  a  little  pity.  They 
have  been  very  kind  to  me.  Let  me  embrace 
them,  and  say  farewell." 

"  Not  a  word — not  a  syllable,  or  my  threat 
holds  good.  Don't  presume  to  try  it,"  cried 
Hepsey. 

Cora  felt  stupified.  She  thought  she  heard 
the  sound  of  horrible  laughter,  and  was  conscious 
of  no  more  for  she  knew  not  how  long.  When 
she  recovered  she  was  lying  upon  the  grass,  and 
alone. 

"  So  fades  my  visions — so  falls  the  structure 
which  my  hopes  have  reared,"  said  Cora.  "  To- 
morrow I  shall  be  as  I  have  been  heretofore — 
an  outcast." 

With  a  grief-stricken  heart  she  returned  to  the 
cottage.  But  her  voice  had  lost  its  cheerfulness, 
her  step  its  elasticity.  The  gentle  words  of  Mary, 
instead  of  comforting  her,  added  to  her  sorrow. 
The  night  came,  and  the  last  evening  she  was  to 
pass  under  the  roof  of  the  Waldrons.  She 
pleaded  indisposition,  and  retired  to  her  chamber 
early.  She  did  not  retire,  but  sat  weeping  until 
the  family  were  wrapt  in  sleep.  She  then  tied 
up  the  gipsy  clothes  which  she  had  formerly 
worn  in  a  bundle,  laid  several  gold  pieces,  from 
the  purse  which  Clifton  had  given  her,  upon  the 
little  table  beside  her  bed,  that  the  kind  people 
might  find  them  when  they  came  to  her  room  in 
the  morning. 

Before  going,  she  crept  softly  into  the  apart- 
ment where  Mary  and  her  sister  were  sleeping, 
bent  over  them  a  moment  with  streaming  eyes, 
kissed  each  upon  the  cheek,  and  then,  choking 
with  grief,  left  the  house  where  she  had  spent 
the  happiest  moments  of  her  life. 

She  was  no  longer  sheltered  by  a  friendly 
roof:  she  stood  once  more  beneath  the  blue, 
starry  vault  of  heaven.  As  she  paused  and 
looked  back  upon  the  cottage,  one  thought  arose 
to  cheer  her  desolate  way — she  was  doing  her 
duty  by  those  who  had  given  her  a  home — she 
was  preserving  them  from  the  malice  of  a  frantic 
woman,  who  scrupled  at  the  performance  of  no 
species  of  wickedness,  no  matter  how  great  its 
enormity.  Cora  silently  invoked  blessings  upon 
those  she  was  leaving,  and  then  prayed  that  her 
own  steps  might  be  watched  over  and  guided  by 
the  eye  that  never  sleeps.  She  took  her  bundle 
and  walked  on  in  the  quiet  moonlight. 

The  moment  that  Cora  left  the  house,  Dick 
Chabert,  who  had  been  concealed  in  the  garden 
for  an  hour,  entered  by  the  same  door  through 
which  she  had  issued.  When  he  had  gained  the 
interior  of  the  now  silent  dwelling,  he  proceeded 
to  open  a  dark  lantern  which  he  had  carried  be- 
neath his  coat.  With  noiseless  steps  he  entered 
the  little  chamber  the  gipsy  girl  had  just  left. 
The  gold  pieces  which  she  had  laid  so  carefully 
upon  the  table,  he  gathered  up  and  put  into  his 
pocket.  Taking  a  few  other  articles  which  he 
found  there,  he  sought  the  room  where  Mary  and 
her  sister  were  reposing.  The  door  was  slightly 
ajar,  and  he  pushed  it  open  without  noise.  He 
paused  on  the  threshold  to  learn  if  they  were 
sleeping.  Their  regular  and  deep  respiration 
told  him  that  they  were.  He  stepped  in  and 
glanced  inquisitively  around  the  room.  Several 
dresses  belonging  to  the  girls,  and  various  arti- 
cles of  female  apparel,  met  his  view.  The  most 
valuable  of  tliese  he  selected  and  tied  in  a  hand- 
kerchief Upon  the  toilet-table  he  saw  some- 
thing which  glistened  as  the  rays  of  the  lantern 
fell  upon  it.  He  advanced  ;  it  was  a  gold  ring 
with  letters  inscribed  upon  the  seal  side.  Ho 
snatched  the  trinket  and  deposited  it  with  the 
gold  pieces.  He  was  turning  away,  when  another 
object  excited  his  curiosity ;  it  was  a  small  box. 
He  opened  it,  and  found  that  it  contained  a  brace- 
let of  hair  with  a  curious  golden  clasp.  This 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  things. 

The  villain  now  left  the  room  ;  but  still  urged 
on  by  his  cupidity,  stopped  and  listened  at 
another  door.  He  heard  the  ticking  of  a  watch. 
Ho  lifted  the  latch,  glided  into  the  apartment 
where  Mr.  Waldron  and  his  wife  were  sleeping, 
and  soon  the  watch  was  ticking  in  his  own 
pocket.  Satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  ho 
stole  from  the  cottage  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  had  entered  it. 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  mortification  ex- 
perienced by  the  \\'aldron  family  in  the  morning, 
when  they  discovered  that  Cora  had  lefi  them, 
and  that  many  articles  of  value  were  also  miss- 
ing. They  uttered  no  useless  reproaches — they 
looked  sorrowful  at  each  other,  and  were  silent. 
But  the  one  who  was  most  deeply  grieved  and 
shocked,  was  the  pretty  and  confiding  Mary. 
1  Such  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  as   seemed  to  be 
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manifested  on  the  part  of  Cora,  quite  confound- 
ed her.  That  she  should  have  left  them  in  such 
a  strange  manner,  without  a  word  of  leave-tak- 
ing, was  hard  enough  to  believe  ;  hut  that  she 
should  have  added  theft  was  something  too 
wicked  to  think  of,  and  Mary  wept  many  bitter 
tears. 

"  We  have  done  our  duty  by  her,"  said  Mr. 
Waldron,  when  they  were  assembled  the  ensuing 
night  for  family  prayers,  "  and  I  do  not  regret 
that  we  have  befriended  her.  It  is  far  better  to 
suiier  wrong  than  to  do  wrong.  Let  us  not 
think  too  bitterly  of  her  ingratitude,  but  pray 
that  she  may  be  led  to  adopt  a  better  life." 

As  Mary  reflected  upon  the  subject,  doubts 
arose  in  her  mind  in  regard  to  Cora's  guilt.  The 
whole  transaction  was  so  much  unlike  her,  so 
far  as  she  knew  her  character,  that  it  challenged 
belief;  or,  at  least  it  did  in  her  case.  She  hinted 
to  her  mother  that  there  might  possibly  be  some 
mistake  about  the  matter ;  that  she  had  perhaps 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  her  people  again.  But 
Mrs.  Waldron  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and 
observed  that  she  feared  the  girl  had  sadly  de- 
ceived them. 

The  second  day  after  Cora's  flight,  Frederick 
of  Glenburn  stopped  at  the  cottage  door  and  in- 
quired for  her.    Mary,  who  answered  his  sum- 
mons, though  she  knew   nothing  of  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  Cora,  was  much  embar- 
rassed when  he  asked  for  her. 
"  She  has  left  us,"  she  stammered,  at  length. 
"  Left  you  V  exclaimed  Frederick. 
"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  with  a  sigh. 
"  How  1  under  what   circumstances  V   asked 
young  Glenburn,  nervously. 

"  O,  under  the  most  painful  circumstances,  sir. 
I  had  rather  not  tell  you." 

"  I  must  know,"  said  Frederick,  anxiously. 
"  Be  good  enough  to  inform  me  of  the  particulars 
at  once." 

"  We  were  very  much  interested  in  her,  sir. 
But  she  left  us  night  before  last  without  a  word." 
'■  Is  that  all  V  added  Glenburn. 
"All  that  would  interest  you,"  said  Mary. 
"  I  wish  to  know  every  particular.  Everything 
that  relates  to  her  is  interesting  to  me,"  rejoined 
Frederick. 

"  The  misguided  girl  took  things  that  did  not 
belong  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Waldron,  who  had 
been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  hearing  Cora's 
name  mentioned. 

"  'Tis  false !"  exclaimed  Frederick,  sternly. 
Then  recollecting  himself,  he  added,  "  Pardon 
my  abruptness.  I  simply  mean  what  you  aflirm 
is  quite  impossible." 

"  I  thank  you  for  saying  so,  very  much,"  cried 
Mary,  joyfully.  "  I  have  thought  so  sometimes 
myself." 

"Ah,  sir,"  continued  Mrs.  Waldron,  sadly, 
"  the  circumstances  under  which  she  left  us  ad- 
mit of  no  doubt  in  regard  to  her  guilt.  I  am 
grieved,  sir,  but  not  angry."  Mrs.  Waldron, 
at  our  hero's  earnest  request,  related  the  manner 
in  which  th«  gipsy  girl  had  disappeared,  and 
how  surprised  and  pained  they  had  all  been  at 
the  unlooked-for  event. 

For  a  short  time  young  Glenburn  was  over- 
whelmed with  what  he  had  heard ;  the  case 
seemed  so  plain,  the  evidence  so  conclusive 
against  Cora.  But  he  soon  began  to  struggle 
to  shake  oft'  the  doubts  and  fears  which  assailed 
him  so  pitilessly.  Did  he  not  know  Cora's  na- 
ture better  than  to  suspect  her  of  so  heinous  a 
crime  ?  Had  he  not  seen  her  cruelly  punished 
by  Hepsey  on  account  of  her  repugnance  to  dis- 
honest practices  ? 

"  There  is  some  double-dealing  here,"  said 
Frederick,  at  length.  "  I  boldly  declare  my  be- 
lief in  her  innocence." 

"  May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  person  whom  I 
have  the  honor  of  addressing  V  asked  Mrs. 
Waldron. 

"  Frederick  of  Glenburn,  madam,"  he  replied, 
bowing. 

"  I  have  heard  her  speak  of  you  with  tears  of 
gratitude,"  added  Mary.  "  Yes,  that  is  the  name, 
and  she  seemed  to  love  to  repeat  it." 

"  I  shall  seek  her  in  all  places,"  said  Frederick. 
"  I  will  not  relinquish  the  search  until  I  have 
found  her.  If  she  is  indeed  innocent,  the  guilty 
shall  be  brought  to  punishment  if  there  is  justice 
to  be  obtained  in  the  land  ;  but  if  she  is  guilty, 
I  will  never  trust  a  human  being  again." 

To  describe  the  emotions  of  young  Glenburn 
as  he  rode  away  from  the  cottage,  is  a  task  we 
shall  not  attempt.  Though  disposed  to  believe 
in  her  entire  innocence,  he  could  not  wholly  re- 
press his  doubts.  For  hir  he  had  forfeited  home, 
rank,  and  wealth    and  the  bare  possibility  of  her 


guilt  was  enough  to  make  him  wretched.  Guilty 
or  not  guilty,  he  knew  how  soon  the  report  of 
the  theft  would  spread  from  place  to  place ;  and 
taken  in  connection  with  his  own  expulsion 
from  his  ancestral  home,  would  make  a  precious 
dish  of  scandal  for  all  the  gossips  who  had  ever 
heard  his  name  mentioned. 

Filled  with  these  gloomy  thoughts,  he  retraced 
his  way  to  the  inn.  Jack  Lynd  had  now  recov- 
ered, and  gave  Frederick  a  cheerful  and  hearty 
"  Good  day,  my  lord,"  as  he  entered.  The  very 
tones  of  his  honest  voice  appeared  to  inspire  our 
hero  with  new  hope  and  courage.  Knowing  that 
Jack  had  always  felt  a  lively  interest  in  Cora 
since  the  day  he  first  met  her,  Frederick  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  all  that  had  transpired  at  the 
cottage.  He  listened  with  marked  attention, 
and  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  him  to 
the  end : 

"Stun  me,  if  I  believe  it!" 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  honest  Jack ;  I  like  your 
spirit." 

"  Your  lordship  '11  got  a  reg'lar  stunner  if  you 
go  for  to  say  you  think  she's  guilty.  Why,  bless 
your  heart,  she's  as  innocent  as  an  angel.  In- 
gratitude and  thieving  aint  no  part  of  her  natur. 
She'd  die  sooner  nor  do  anything  half  so  wick- 
ed," said  Jack,  earnestly.  Then  he  added,  "  Old 
Hepsey's  round,  you  may  depend  on't.  The 
four  elements  that  she  talks  so  much  about,  to- 
gether with  all  her  own  elements  of  mischief,  are 
at  work.     She's  a  brimstone,  your  lordship !" 

"Mad,  and  full  of  all  manner  of  subtlety,  I 
know,  Jack." 

"  She  threatened  me  not  long  ago,  and  said  I'd 
go  down  in  less  than  a  week,  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  your  honor,  I  should  have  gone  down,  sure 
enough.  But  then  I  told  her  I'd  manage  to  get 
up  again,  and  I  have." 

"  Go  on.  Jack." 

"  You  know  very  well  that  she  hates  Cora ; 
Heaven  knows  why,  I  don't,  and  she  used  to  beat 
her.  Now  this  may  be  all  a  plan  of  hers  to  pun- 
ish her  for  running  away,  and  to  get  her  back 
again  in  such  a  way  that  she  can't  never  go  back 
to  honest  folks  again." 

"  And  now  I  remember,"  said  Glenburn,  "  that 
she  threatened  me  with  her  vengeance  the  last 
time  that  I  met  her.  I  protected  the  maiden 
once  when  she  was  ill-treating  her,  and  this 
aroused  her  hatred.  She  knows  also  that  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  girl  ever  since  I  first  be- 
held her  at  Forest  Hill." 

The  more  Frederick  reflected  upon  the  threat- 
ening language  she  had  employed  on  various 
occasions,  the  stronger  became  the  conviction 
that  all  the  circumstances  of  Cora's  flight  were 
not  yet  known  or  understood.  He  determined 
to  seek  her  wherever  she  might  be,  and  in  this 
laudable  object  Jack  Lynd  volunteered  to  assist 
him. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

DUNALSTEIN — THE   MEETING — THE   REQUEST. 

We  have  remarked  in  another  chapter  that  the 
lord  of  Dunalstcin  had  seen  Cora  when  a  mere 
girl,  and  being  of  a  humane  and  generous  dis- 
position, had  felt  an  interest  in  her  welfare.  But 
when  she  appeared  again  at  Forest  Hill,  grown 
to  womanhood,  graceful  and  beautiful,  timid  and 
modest,  that  interest  was  greatly  increased.  He 
watched  her  as  she  moved  quietly  from  place  to 
place,  while  he  listened  to  the  praises  which 
Hepsey  took  particular  care  to  bestow  upon  her ; 
a  course  of  action  which  she  was  never  known 
to  pursue  with  any  other  person. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  (as  the  hag  hated  Cora 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  herself)  that  she 
had  some  studied  and  fixed  purpose  in  view,  as 
the  sequel  will  show.  A  singular  thought  took 
possession  of  the  mind  of  Dunalstcin.  He  pitied 
the  girl ;  she  was  too  delicate  to  bear  the  hard- 
ship of  such  a  life,  and  he  formed  a  romantic 
resolution  to  snatch  her  from  her  lowly  condi- 
tion, educate  and  raise  her  to  a  level  with  himself. 
A  Spanish  nobleman  had  married  a  gipsy  girl  at 
Madrid  ;  an  Englishman  of  high  rank  had  wed- 
ded a  handsome  gipsy  girl  near  London  ;  and 
he  could  have  brought  the  subject  nearer  home 
than  that.  Why,  then,  should  the  idea  of  bet- 
tering Cora's  fortunes  in  the  manner  proposed, 
appear  preposterous. 

As  the  reader  is  already  aware,  the  matter  had 
been  talked  over  by  Dunalstcin  and  Hepsey 
Heme,  and  the  latter  had  sent  Cora  to  the  castle, 
in  order,  according  to  a  promise  which  she  had 
given,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
converse  with  her,  and  if  possible  be  made  to 
feel   a   deeper  interest  in  her.    All  the  fairness 


which  she  had  exhibited,  and  all  the  affection 
which  she  pretended  to  feci  for  Cora  while  in  the 
presence  of  Dunalstcin,  vanished  the  moment 
his  back  was  turned  ;  and  she  exulted  in  the 
most  unnatural  manner  over  the  success  of  a 
scheme  which  she  had  cherished  for  years. 

Dunalstcin  met  Cora  in  her  flight,  and  con- 
versed with  her  for  the  first  time  since  she  had 
returned  to  Forest  Hill.  The  result  of  that  in- 
terview is  already  known.  He  made  an  import- 
ant discovery,  which  the  duplicity  of  the  hag 
had  hitherto  prevented  him  from  making,  viz., 
that  Cora  was  cruelly  used  and  made  completely 
wretched. 

How  this  interview  affected  him  has  been  re- 
lated. He  perceived  at  once  that  Hepsey  was 
deceitful  and  malignant,  and  was  carrying  out 
some  deep  laid  scheme.  As  for  Cora,  his  inter- 
est in  her  was  greatly  increased  ;  but  he  aban- 
doned the  thought  which  had  induced  him  to 
speak  to  Hepsey  in  relation  to  her.  He  felt  that 
he  could  not  do  her  a  greater  wrong  than  mate 
her  with  one  like  himself  She  was  young,  fair, 
and  interesting,  and  with  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  education,  might  be  made  one  to  at- 
tract much  admiration ;  but,  as  he  had  said,  he 
was  advanced  in  life,  and  it  would  be  like  bind- 
ing the  blooming  rosebud  in  a  wreath  of  dead 
and  leafless  flowers. 

But  this  was  not  all.  There  was  something 
in  the  tones  of  the  maiden's  voice  which  thrilled 
to  his  heart,  and  seemed  to  stir  up  an  aff^ection 
of  a  more  filial  nature.  Dunalstcin  resolved 
to  be  generous  without  being  selfish,  and  formed 
a  noble  resolution  as  he  was  returning  to  the 
castle,  after  his  last  interview  with  Hepsey  Ilerne. 
He  had  accused  her  of  what  he  then  knew  to  be 
true,  of  ill  treating  Cora;  but  for  purposes  of  his 
own  he  dissembled  somewhat,  and  did  not  wholly 
discourage  the  scheme  which  seemed  so  pleasing 
to  the  frantic  woman.  Knowing,  as  he  did, 
much  of  gipsy  character,  many  strange  doubts 
obtruded  into  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  real  pa- 
rentage of  the  girl. 

When,  therefore,  he  left  her  after  the  interview 
referred  to,  she  still  flattered  herself  that  her 
plan  was  progressing.  She  was  mistaken.  Her 
sudden  outburst  of  passion,  and  what  Cora  had 
told  him,  betrayed  too  much  of  her  true  charac- 
ter. The  lord  of  Dunalstcin  resolved  to  protect 
and  care  for  the  friendless  gipsy  girl  without 
hope  of  reward.  The  sudden  disappearance  of 
Isadore  disconcerted  his  benevolent  plans  for 
the  time  being.  Anxiety  for  his  daughter  ab- 
sorbed all  his  thoughts.  He  gave  himself  no 
rest,  but  was  continually  in  the  saddle,  scouring 
the  country  in  all  directions. 

Truthful  and  honorable  himself,  he  expected 
to  find  the  same  traits  of  character  in  Hardwick  ; 
hence  he  was  egrcgiously  deceived.  Believing 
all  that  the  rejected  lover  of  Isadore  whispered 
into  his  ears,  he  had  formed  a  most  unfavorable 
opinion  of  Joseph  Abershaw  and  Jack  Lynd. 
The  manner  in  which  he  had  accosted  the  latter, 
and  menaced  him,  showed  how  much  he  was  de- 
ceived in  relation  to  him. 

But  the  hints  of  Jack  were  not  entirely  lost. 
As  he  grew  cooler,  and  reflected  more  calmly, 
he  began  to  observe  more  closely  the  actions  of 
Hardwick.  He  soon  regretted  that  he  had  at- 
tacked Jack  in  such  a  rude  fashion,  but  still  sus- 
pected him,  urged  on  as  he  was  by  his  interested 
adviser. 

Dunalstcin  resolved  to  seek  Joseph  Abershaw, 
and  question  him  closely.  He  succeeded  in  find- 
ing him,  for  the  second  time,  near  the  inn  where 
Isadore  was  a  prisoner.  Abershaw  denied  the 
charge  which  Hardwick  urged  upon  him.  The 
latter  grew  insulting,  and  Abershaw  would  con- 
cede nothing.  Finally  the  gipsy  boldly  accused 
Hardwick  of  the  abduction  of  Isadore. 

The  exasperated  lord  immediately  drew  his 
sword  and  attacked  him.  Abershaw  disarmed 
him,  and  galloped  away  to  avoid  bloodshed  and 
an  unequal  combat.  He  perceived  that  they 
wished  to  take  him,  and  perhaps  incarcerate  him 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  castle,  which  event  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  prosecuting  the  search 
for  Isadore,  and  unmasking  the  real  offender. 

Joseph  was  overtaken,  as  we  have  seen,  when 
another  fight  ensued,  and  he  was  rescued  from 
his  dangerous  position  by  a  third  person.  We 
left  Hardwick  and  Dunalstcin  in  a  former  chap- 
ter moving  towards  the  very  inn  which  contained 
Isadore.  Hardwick  had  been  slightly  wounded, 
and  rode  on  very  slowly  on  account  of  the  pain 
which  the  motion  gave  him.  He  suddenly  com- 
plained of  faintness.  Dunalstcin,  at  his  re<iuest, 
assisted  him  to  dismount,  calling  loudly  for  as- 
sistance.   In  a  few  moments  Conly  came  run- 


ning towards  them  to  learn  what  had  happened. 
He  ran  to  his  master,  and  supported  his  head  as 
he  sat  upon  the  grass.  Hardwick  watched  a 
favorable  opportunity  and  whispered  a  few  words 
in  his  ear. 

"  Shall  I  ride  for  a  surgeon  V  asked  Dunal- 
stcin. 

"I  think  not;  it  is  but  a  scratch,"  replied 
Hardwick.  "A  draught  of  good  wine  will  put 
me  all  right.  Conly,  go  and  send  a  servant  here 
with  a  bottle  of  mine  host's  best." 

Conly  hastened  to  do  as  he  was  bidden.  Soon 
Boniface  himself  made  his  appearance,  with  a 
bottle  and  a  drinking  cup.  Hardwick  swallowed 
a  large  quantity  of  wine,  and  professed  to  feel 
better.  He  was  assisted  to  mount  his  horse, 
after  a  little  time,  and  rode  to  the  inn  without 
difficulty.  Just  before  they  reached  it,  Dunal- 
stcin heard  the  sound  of  wheels  in  motion,  and 
saw  a  carriage  drive  rapidly  away.  Immediately 
after  that  incident,  Hardwick  appeared  to  recover 
very  fast,  and  he  became  unusually  cheerful  and 
talkative. 

Dunalstcin  partook  of  refreshments,  and  part- 
ed with  the  wounded  man,  who  said  he  should 
stay  there  for  a  day  or  two,  until  his  wound  was 
healed.  The  former  resumed  his  almost  hope- 
less search  with  feelings  of  despondency.  He 
had  been  riding  over  the  country  many  days, 
making  all  the  exertions  in  his  power  to  find 
Isadore,  without  meeting  with  any  degree  of 
success.  He  had  gained  no  clue  to  her  disap- 
pearance whatever.  The  heart  of  Dunalstcin 
grew  heavy  within  him.  He  was  indulging  in 
this  melancholy  mood,  when  he  was  met  by  Fred- 
erick of  Glenburn,  accompanied  by  Jack  Lynd. 
"I  have  heard,"  said  Frederick,  "of  your  mis- 
fortune. Allow  me  to  express  an  earnest  wish 
that  you  may  recover  your  fair  daughter." 

"  It  is  a  friendly  wish,"  replied  Dunalstcin, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  Frederick.  "But  I  be- 
gin to  feel  that  my  task  is  a  hopeless  one.  I 
have  yet  learned  nothing  of  her  fate." 

"  Your  lordship  don't  look  in  the  right  direc- 
tion," said  Jack.     Dunalstein  frowned. 

"  Let  him  speak.  I  will  vouch  for  his  hon- 
esty," said  Frederick. 

"  Well,  go  on,  sir,"  added  Dunalstein. 
"  You  wont  believe  me,  and  so  it's  no  use," 
replied  Jack,  sullenly. 

"  If  you  can  throw  any  light  upon  this  painful 
subject  I  will  gladly  and  gratefully  listen,"  re- 
joined Dunalstein. 

"  Yoa  was  hard  upon  me  the  other  day.  Stun 
me,  if  you  wasn't,"  answered  Lynd. 

"  I  might  have  been.  I  met  you  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  and  suspected  you  strongly, 
I'll  acknowledge.  I  am  not  yet  free  from  feel- 
ings of  suspicion." 

Again  young  Glenburn  vouched  for  Jack's 
integrity. 

"  Hardwick  made  love  to  your  daughter,  and 
she  wouldn't  listen  to  a  word  of  it,"  said  Jack. 
"  He  went  into  a  great  passion,  and  took  her 
roughly  by  the  arm.  I  was  close  by,  and  heard 
what  he  said,  and  gave  him  a  reg'lar  stunner. 
This  kind  o'  hurt  his  feelings,  and  made  him  ten 
times  more  savage  than  before.  He  threatened 
her  the  worst  way,  your  lordship,  and  looked  at 
her  hard ;  hit  me,  if  he  didn't." 

"  Do  you  think  this  man's  word  can  be  relied 
on  V  asked  Dunalstein,  turning  to  young  Glen- 
burn. 

"  Without  hesitation,  my  lord,"  he  responded. 
"  If  this  is  true,  sir,  I  have  done  you  much  in- 
justice,"  added  Dunalstein,  addressing  himself 
again  to  Jack.     "  I  was  not  aware  that  the  lord 
of  Hardwick  had  been  rejected  by  Isadore." 

"  He  was,  your  lordship,  and  in  a  pretty,  laugh- 
ing, coquettish  way,  too.  He  hadn't  no  cause 
to  be  angry,  but  it  cut  him  terribly ;  stun  me,  if 
it  didn't." 

"  I  will  not  at  this  time  decide  upon  the  im- 
portance of  what  you  have  communicated  ;  but 
I  will  make  it  a  subject  of  earnest  thought,"  said 
Dunalstein.  "  And  now,"  he  added,  "  I  will  ask 
you  one  question,  and  desire  you  to  answer  it 
truthfully.  Did  you  ever  follow  my  daughter  to 
the  castle  V 

"  Never,"  repliid  Jack.  "  But  I  walked  beside 
her  to  the  castle  at  her  request,  after  what  I've 
been  tellin'  you  took  place.because  she  was  afcard 
to  go  alone.  She  gave  me  a  piece  of  money  at 
the  gate;  and  I  looked  all  round  to  see  if  there 
wasn't  some  person  near  who  would  say  some- 
thing against  her,  so  I  could  fight  for  her." 

"  Faith  !  I  believe  the  fellow  is  honest '."  ex- 
claimed Dunalstein." 

"  What  for  did  you  strike  me  V  asked  our 
fighting  friend,  sentimentally. 
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"  Pardon  me  ;  I  was  wrong."  answered  the 
other,  quickly. 

"There  is  another  one  that  you  suspect,"  said 
Jack,  "  and  that  is  Joseph  Abershaw,  a  gipsy  lad, 
who  loves  the  ground  she  walks  on,  and  rides 
night  and  day  to  find  her,  and  don't  give  himself 
a  moment's  rest." 

Dunalstein  made  no  reply,  but  appeared  very 
thoughtful.  He  conversed  awhile  with  young 
Glenburn  in  a  lo^v  voice,  and  Jack  thought  he 
heard  Coras  name  mentioned  more  than  once. 
He  then  turned  into  a  diverging  road  and  went 
on  his  way,  musing  deeply  on  what  he  had 
heard.  He  reviewed  the  conduct  of  Hardwick 
for  the  last  few  months,  and  drew  inferences 
which  shall  hecome  apparent  to  the  reader  as 
we  proceed.  The  current  of  his  thoughts  was 
diverted  by  the  appearance  of  a  horseman  ap- 
proaching him  at  an  easy  pace.  It  was  the  per- 
sonage who  has  hitherto  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Raymond. 

As  he  drew  up  his  powerful  steed  beside  Dun- 
alstein, he  touched  his  cap  gracefully,  and  asked, 
with  a  smile,  if  he  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  lord  of  Dunalstein.  When  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  h.^d  doubt- 
less met  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Hepsey  Heme. 
This  being  conceded,  he  said : 
"  Your  lordship  remembers  the  girl,  Cora?" 
Dunalstein  replied  that  he  did,  and  had  felt 
an  interest  in  her  welfare. 

"Hepsey  Heme,"  resumed  Baymond,  "has 
certain  views  in  regard  to  Cora  which  are  not 
unknown  to  you.  I  believe  you  are  of  a  humane 
and  generous  disposition,  and  sincerely  wish  the 
maiden  much  happiness.  My  object  in  speaking 
to  your  lordship  at  this  time  is  to  request  that 
you  will  seem  to  favor  the  designs  of  Hepsey 
Heme.  Mark  me  well ;  not  that  you  will  really 
favor  her  wi^hes,  but  that  you  will  apparently 
do  so.  If  you  should  chance  to  meet  her,  and 
she  should  offer  to  place  the  girl  at  your  disposal, 
accept  the  proposition.  You  are  a  man  of  honor. 
I  know  you  will  treat  kindly  and  gently  one  who 
may  thus  be  thrown  upon  your  generosity.  Had 
I  not  the  firmest  faith  in  your  humanity,  I  would 
not  make  this  request." 

"  You  are  a  stranger  to  me,"  said  Dunalstein  ; 
"  but  I  will  respect  your  wishes.  I  have  felt  a 
strong  interest  in  the  fair  yet  friendless  girl  whom 
you  have  mentioned.  Be  assured  that  she  shall 
suffer  no  wrong  at  my  hands."  Raymond  bowed, 
and  Dunalstein  added,  "  The  name  of  gipsy,  as 
had  as  the  race  are,  generally,  has  a  strange 
charm  for  me." 

"  May  I  ask  if  this  was  always  the  case  ■?"  said 
Raymond. 

Dunalstein  colored,  and  threw  an  inquiring 
glance  at  the  stranger. 

"  For  many  years,"  he  answered,  and  his  voice 
had  much  of  sadness  in  its  tones. 

"  There  is  considerable  romance  connected 
with  them  as  a  people.  Perhaps  you  may  have 
heard  or  read  that  not  long  ago  a  gipsy  girl  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  and,  to  employ 
the  words  of  my  narrator,  '  like  a  wonderful 
comet'  Many  of  her  own  race  were  with  her,  but 
her  celestial  beauty  eclipsed  them  all.  She  danced 
like  a  sylph,  and  sang  like  an  angel.  All  hearts 
were  taken  by  storm.  She  was  applauded  to  the 
skies,  and  sought  after  by  high  and  low.  Poets 
praised  her  in  song,  and  the  wealthy  rained 
golden  showers  upon  her.  And  finally — so  goes 
the  story — '  an  accomplished  young  courtier  be- 
came passionately  enamored  of  her;  and  for 
love  of  her  became  a  gitano.'  She  proved  to  be 
the  daughter  of  a  noble  corregidor,  having  been 
stolen  in  infancy  by  a  gipsy  hag." 

"  I  have  heard  that,  or  a  similar  tale,"  said 
Dunalstein,  evidently  embarrassed. 

"  I  believe  incidents  like  this  have  transpired 
even  in  England,  which  of  course  have  a  ten- 
dency to  throw  an  air  of  romance  around  the 
English  gipsies,  as  well  as  the  Spanish." 

Raymond  looked  searchingly  at  Dunalstein 
while  he  was  speaking.  When  he  had  concluded, 
he  wished  him  "good  day,"  and  turned  his 
horse's  head  in  another  direction. 

But  a  few  moments  had  elapsed,  and  the  sound 
of  the  stranger's  last  words  were  still  ringing  in 
Dunalstein's  ears,  when  two  dragoons  came  sud- 
denly upon  him  by  taming  a  sharp  angle  in  the 
road.  They  checked  their  panting  horses,  and 
inquired  if  he  had  seen  a  man  on  horseback 
pass  that  way.  They  described  the  horse  as  be- 
ing black  and  of  large  proportions,  and  the  rider 
as  a  man  of  gentlemanly  appearance  and  com- 
manding person.  The  description  plainly  indi- 
cated the  horseman  who  had  just  left  him. 
Punalstein  informed  them  that  a  gentleman, 


who  answered  very  well  to  their  description,  had 
spoken  with  him,  and  but  a  few  minutes  had 
passed  since  he  had  parted  company  with  him. 

"  We'll  catch  him  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  dra- 
goons, examining  hastily  the  priming  of  his  pis- 
tols. 

"  Of  what  crime  is  he  guilty  ?"  asked  the  lord 
of  Dunalstein,  very  much  surprised  at  what  he 
heard. 

"  Why,  sir,  he's  the  notorious  highwayman 
who  robbed  the  young  lord  of  Glenburn." 

"  Impossible!"  exclaimed  Dunalstein, and  the 
troopers,  without  pausing  to  answer,  dashed 
away  at  full  speed.  Dunalstein,  anxious  to 
know  what  the  result  might  be,  and  his  curiosity 
deeply  excited  with  what  he  had  heard,  changed 
his  direction,  and  followed  them  at  a  gallop. 
Very  soon  they  came  in  sight  of  the  party  pur- 
sued. He  was  going  forward  at  an  easy  pace, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  imminent  danger 
that  menaced  him.  Suddenly  he  turned  in  his 
saddle  ;  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  had  reached 
him.  He  stopped  his  horse,  examined  his  pur- 
suers an  instant,  took  off  his  hat,  waved  it  in 
knightly  style,  touched  his  steed  lightly  with  the 
spur,  and  then  swept  off  with  a  speed  that  soon 
left  the  dragoons  far  behind.  Dunalstein  urged 
his  horse  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  watched 
his  course  with  the  deepest  interest,  until  the 
gallant  steed  had  borne  his  rider  far  from  danger 
and  from  sight.  When  the  troopers  returned, 
their  horses  were  blown,  and  their  sides  flecked 
with  foam  and  streaming  with  perspiration. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE    RtNO — THB    PDRSCIT — THE    CASTLE. 

Among  those  who  were  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  Isadore,  none  felt  a  deeper  anxiety  than  Jo- 
seph Abershaw.  For  several  days  after  her  mys- 
terious disappearance,  he  had  searched  the  adja- 
cent country  with  unremitting  earnestness.  His 
exertions  proving  ineffectual,  he  resolved  to  ob- 
serve the  movements  of  the  lord  of  Hardwick. 
He  acted  up  to  this  determination,  and  soon 
saw  enough  to  convince  him  that  his  own  suspi- 
cions and  those  of  Hepsey  were  not  unfounded. 
But  Hardwick  was  shrewd,  and  not  long  in 
making  the  discovery  that  he  was  watched ;  and 
so  managed  to  throw  Joseph  off  the  track  very 
often,  and  cause  him  to  carry  on  the  search  in 
exactly  the  wrong  direction. 

Finding  himself  matched  with  one  of  great 
cunning,  our  hero  grew  wise  and  more  vigilant. 
Perceiving  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  o^ 
energy  and  determination,  Hardwick  resolved  to 
move  Isadore  to  a  greater  distance.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  by  means  of  Conly,  as  already 
related. 

Abershaw  was  dogging  the  steps  of  Hardwick 
when  the  latter  and  Dunalstein  pursued  him 
near  the  inn.  After  escaping  (by  the  assistance 
of  Raymond)  the  danger  which  threatened  him, 
Joseph  had  concealed  himself  in  the  adjacent 
forest.  When  it  became  dark  he  ventured  to 
visit  the  inn.  Hardwick  had  gone,  as  he  ex- 
pected. He  called  for  refreshments,  and  was 
sen'ed  by  the  girl  who  had  attended  Isadore. 
While  she  was  serving  him,  a  ring  upon  her  fin- 
ger attracted  his  attention.  A  second  glance 
convinced  him  that  he  had  seen  it  befor  ,  upon 
fingers  more  fair. 

"  My  good  girl,"  said  Joseph,  in  as  careless 
a  tone  as  he  could  assume,  "  will  you  inform  me 
where  you  obtained  that  ring  ?" 

"  Do  you  like  it?"  asked  the  girl,  with  a  grati- 
fied air. 

"  I  think  I  do,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  It  was  given  to  me  by  a  pretty  but  unfortu- 
nate young  lady,"  added  the  girl. 

"  Why  unfortunate  ?" 

"  As  you  seem  to  be  a  nice  young  man,  I  will 
tell  you,  although  I  was  told  to  say  nothing 
about  it.     The  lady  was  mad." 

"  Mad  ?" 

"  Yes,  mad  as  bedlam,  sir,  I  assure  you.  She 
was  all  the  time  talking  about  her  father,  and 
how  she  had  forcibly  been  carried  away  from 
home.    I  pitied  the  poor,  dear  soul,  I  declare  !" 

"Did  she  mention  her  father's  name?"  asked 
Abershaw,  with  increasing  earnestness. 

"  O  yes,  a  number  of  times,  and  entreated  me 
to  aid  her  in  getting  back  to  him,  when  her  fa- 
ther was  near  her  all  the  time." 

"With  her?" 

"  Certainly  he  was  ;  but  she  persisted  in  call- 
ing him  by  some  other  name,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing that  could  be  said." 

"  Do  you  remember  her  father's  name  ?" 

"Yes,  it  was  Dun — Dun  something;  I  don't 
recollect  whftt.." 


"  Dunalstein  ?"  exclaimed  Abershaw. 
"  That  was  it." 

"  Well,  what  did  she  call  the  man  who  was 
with  her,  that  you  took  to  be  her  father?" 

"Hard — Hard — something,  but  what  I  can't 
say." 

"  Hardwick — the  lord  of  Hardwick,"  added 
Joseph. 

"  You  are  right,  sir.  She  called  herself  Isa- 
dore, and  it  was  her  who  gave  me  this  ring 
which  pleases  you." 

"  Wdere  is  she — how  long  ago  did  this  take 
place  ? ' 

"  I  can  keep  a  secret,  sir,  when  I  please,  as 
long  as  anybody  whatsomever,  but  I  don't  mind 
tellin'  you.  She  was  here  this  very  day — the 
poor,  dear  soul !" 

"  How  long  has  she  been  gone,  and  which  way 
did  she  go  ?''  continued  Joseph,  eagerly,  putting 
a  piece  of  money  into  the  girl's  hand. 

"  Why,  how  nervous  you  are  to  be  sure  !  She 
was  taken  away  in  a  great  hurry,  and  much 
against  her  will,  and  was  driven  towards  London 
very  fast.  You  ought  to  have  seen  her ;  I  know 
you  would  have  pitied  her.  She  had  splendid 
eyes !" 

"  And  where  was  Hardwick '" 
"  He  came  in  a  little  while  afterward  wounded, 
and  said  he  had  been  insulted  by  an  insolent 
varlet.  After  he  had  recovered  himself  some- 
what, he  mounted  his  horse  and  went  off  in  the 
same  direction." 

"  Foolish  girl !"  said  Joseph,  much  excited. 
"  The  young  lady  told  you  the  truth.  Have  you 
not  heard  that  Isadore  of  Dunalstein  has  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  cannot  be  found  ?" 

"  Why,  bless  me,  no !  Dunalstein  is  a  long 
way  off,  and  only  the  common  sort  of  people 
stop  here.  Then  the  poor,  dear  soul  was  right! 
Lor  me!" 

Joseph  paid  his  reckoning,  left  the  inn  hastily, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  away  on  the 
London  road.  The  night  came  on  dark  and 
stormy.  The  clouds  which  had  been  gathering 
for  the  last  hour,  now  discharged  their  torrents 
of  rain.  He  entered  an  extensive  forest,  where 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  keep 
the  road.  But  he  was  not  discouraged.  The 
thought  that  Isadore  had  passed  over  that  road, 
and  he  was  going  to  her  assistance,  was  a  suffi- 
cient incentive  to  exertion.  The  darkness  grew 
more  impenetrable,  and  Joseph  abandoned  all 
idea  of  guiding  his  horse.  He  gave  him  the 
rein  and  suffered  him  to  go  on  at  his  own  pace. 
He  went  forward  in  this  manner  for  several  hours. 
At  length  the  rain  ceased  to  fall ;  the  clouds 
lifted,  and  the  moon  showed  her  silvery  face. 
Joseph  discovered  that  he  was  no  longer  upon 
the  carriage  road,  but  pursuing  a  narrow  path. 
Still  trusting  to  his  horse,  he  did  not  change  his 
direction.  Shortly  he  emerged  from  the  bridle- 
path, and  again  found  himself  upon  a  road, 
rough,  and  evidently  travelled  but  little. 

He  dismounted,  and  upon  examination  per- 
ceived that  a  carriage  had  recently  passed  over 
it,  for  the  imprint  of  hoofs  and  wheels  was  visi- 
ble and  fresh.  Abershaw  now  moved  on  with 
renewed  courage.  Though  the  road  wound 
through  the  forest  in  a  serpentine  and  curious 
manner,  it  did  not  materially  retard  his  speed, 
and  he  urged  on  his  horse  in  order  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  To  his  surprise  the  towers  of  a 
castle  appeared  in  view.  Fastening  his  horse  to 
a  tree,  he  now  advanced  on  foot.  The  draw- 
bridge was  down,  and  had  apparently  been  sel- 
dom used  of  late.  The  whole  edifice  gave  indi- 
cations of  neglect  and  decay.  It  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  tenantless  for  a  long 
time,  but  Joseph  traced  the  tracks  to  the  gate  of 
the  court,  which  was  closed.  He  pressed  against 
it,  but  at  first  it  did  not  yield.  He  exerted  more 
force,  and  was  successful.  Crossing  the  court 
with  hurried  steps,  he  reached  the  portals  of  the 
castle.  He  tried  the  oaken  doors ;  they  shook 
and  trembled,  the  fastenings  gave  way,  and  he 
pushed  them  open.  He  listened,  but  heard  no 
sounds  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  human  be- 
ing. All  was  darkness  within.  Abershaw  groped 
his  way  along  from  room  to  room,  directed  only 
by  an  occasional  gleam  of  moonlight,  which 
found  its  way  through  the  windows.  He  ascend- 
ed flights  of  stairs,  dusty  from  disuse,  and  trav- 
ersed long  corridors,  the  air  of  which  was  damp 
and  heavy.  As  he  passed  on  he  listened  a  mo- 
ment at  each  door.  Wlien  he  had  spent  much 
time  in  this  manner,  and  began  to  yield  to  feel- 
ings of  discouragement,  he  heard  light  footsteps 
like  those  of  a  woman.  He  stood  with  breath- 
less attention,  awaiting  the  recurrence  of  the 
welcome  sounds.    Hark !  he  heard  them  again, 


and   their  softness  assured  him  that  they  were 
indeed  the  steps  of  a  female. 

She  speaks — it  is  the  voice  of  Isadore !  Jo- 
seph's heart  beat  tumultuously,  and  he  expe- 
rienced a  thrill  of  pleasure  which  our  feeble 
pen  cannot  describe.  All  his  toil  and  watching, 
all  his  sleepless  nights  and  unceasing  vigilance 
were  rewarded.  The  fair  maiden,  whose  tones 
were  the  only  melody  he  desired  to  hear,  whose 
approving  smile  was  worth  more  than  all  her 
father's  estates,  was  at  length  discovered — was 
near  him ;  he  should  be  instrumental  in  her  es- 
cape, and  restoration  to  liberty  and  friends.  The 
thought  diffused  the  warmest  emotions  of  joy 
through  his  frame. 

"Again  is  hope  disappointed  and  expectation 
crushed,"'  said  Isadore.  "Again  I  am  a  prisoner. 
Alas!  how  long  will  these  gloomy  walls  behold 
my  sufferings  and  my  tears  ?  Where  are  those 
who  professed  to  love  me  ?  Why  do  they  not 
unmask  the  villain,  and  prove  their  devotion  by 
setting  me  at  liberty  ?" 

Joseph  put  his  mouth  to  the  keyhole  and  pro- 
nounced her  name  in  a  low  voice. 
There  was  a  momentary  silence. 
"  Did  some  one  speak  ?"  said  Isadore. 
"  A  friend,"  replied  Joseph. 
"  Who  ?"  asked  our  heroine,  in  an  agitated 
voice. 

"  Have  yon  forgotten  my  voice,  lady  ?" 
"  It  is  Joseph  Abershaw,"  answered  Isadore. 
"  It  is,  lady." 

"  And  why  are  you  here  ?" 
"  To  save  you  from  the   persecutions  of  the 
lord  of  Hardwick — to  restore  you  to  your  friends 
— to  perish  in  your  defence,  if  need  be." 

"  You  are  very  brave  and  generous.  I  shall 
always  be  grateful.  O,  I  have  suffered  very 
much !" 

"  Let  us  hope  that  your  sufferings  are  at  an 
end.  Gentle  Isadore,  how  happy  will  be  that 
moment  of  my  existence  when  I  have  succeeded 
in  setting  you  at  liberty." 

"But  how  can  that  desirable  result  be  ob- 
tained ?     This  door  is  strongly  secured." 

"  I  will  endeavor  to  force  it  open.  If  I  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so,  there  will  be  no  further  obsta- 
cle to  overcome  in  leaving  the  castle.  Do  you 
know  how  many  persons  are  here  to  oppose  our 
exit,  if  we  should  be  discovered  ? " 

"  The  lord  of  Hardwick  and  two  servants ; 
desperate  fellows,  who  would  not  scruple  to  do 
the  bidding  of  their  master,  even  to  the  shedding 
of  blood." 

"  I  fear  them  not.  In  defending  you  my  arm 
would  be  endowed  with  thrice  its  ordinary  power. 
He  who  loves  truly,  shrinks  not  from  danger 
and  death  in  the  service  of  the  beloved  object 
who  has  awakened  a  sentiment  so  enduring." 

"  Before  you  make  any  attempt  to  remove  the 
barriers  between  us,  let  me  ask  concerning  the 
health  of  my  father,  and  how  he  bears  up  under 
this  affliction  ?" 

"  He  makes  continued  exertions  to  find  yon. 
Miss  Dunalstein,  and  his  sorrow  is  deep  and 
heartfelt.  His  health,  I  believe,  is  but  little  im- 
paired ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  he  is  wholly  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  lord  of  Hardwick,  in 
whom  he  still  reposes  entire  confidence.  And 
this  is  not  all ;  his  suspicions  are  strongly  ex- 
cited against  myself,  and  an  honest,  but  rough 
personage,  whom  you  may  have  seen — Jack 
Lynd." 

"  Has  any  personal  harm  been  offered  you  ?" 
"  I    have   been    attacked.    Miss    Dunalstein, 
through  the  instigation  of  Hardwick,  but  not 
injured." 

"  I  believe  firmly  in  the  justice  of  Heaven," 
said  Isadore,  "  and  therefore  do  not  despair  of 
this  man's  punishment.  His  sins  are  too  great 
to  remain  long  unobserved  by  that  Being  who 
has  said, '  vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  repay.'  " 

"  In  a  few  moments,  perhapsi.  Miss  Dunalstein, 
I  may  be  torn  from  you  forever.  Permit  me  to 
say  that  whatever  may  be  my  fate,  I  shall  not 
regret  it,  since  in  serving  you  I  was  doing  my 
duty,  and  no  more.  I  know  that  you  cannot  re- 
ciprocate the  love  which  I  have  been  so  bold  as 
to  avow  ;  your  rank  and  your  pride  forbid  you 
to  do  so  ;  and  I  do  not  expect  it.  I  am  a  gipsy, 
and  in  being  so,  am  placed  far  below  you  in  the 
eyes  of  your  people.  Fair  lady,  I  expect  no  re- 
ward except  the  pleasure  experienced  in  being 
near  your  perso,  and  in  knowing  that  I  may  be 
of  service  to  you.  Be  kind  enough  to  mark  well 
these  words,  and  let  them   sink  deep  into  your 

heart." 

[concluded  next  week.] 


There 's  not  so  nuioh  il.anger 

In  n  known  foe,  Jia  a  su.speetcd  friend. — Nabb. 
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PEIVRYHIV  SLATE  QUARRIES  IN  WALES. 

The  above  engraving  presents  an  accurate  view  of  the  famous 
Slate  Quarries  at  Penryhn,  near  Baujor,  Wales,  and  the  property  of 
Col.  Douglas  Pennant,  a  member  of  the  British  parliamcLt.  They 
were  discovered  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  not 
worked  very  effectively  till  the  year  1782.  The  number  of  work- 
men was  increased  by  the  then  proprietor  to  600.  The  greatest 
diameter  occupied  by  the  quarries  is  about  3000  feet.  The  quar- 
ries are  worked  in  separate  stories,  and  each  story  has  its  railway. 
The  slates  are  of  excellent  quality.  One  thousand  workmen  are 
constantly  employed,  and  the  net  profit  arising  from  the  quarries 
i<  $100,000  a  year.  English  slate  stone  is  far  more  durable  than 
that  of  the  continent,  and  is  very  extensively  used  for  architectural 
purposes.  It  lasts  more  than  a  century.  There  is  a  large  quarry 
in  Angers,  which  occupies  .3000  workmen,  and  yearly  turns  out 
from  120.000,000  to  1.30,000,000  of  slates,  worth  very  near  2,000,000 
francs.  In  the  Ardennes,  the  quarries  of  Deville  and  Montherme 
manufacture  annually  25.685,000  slates.  The  total  annual  pro- 
duct of  the  Ereuch  quarries  has  been  stated  at  135,029,000  slates. 


AN6LIIVG. 

Like  most  unim<(ginative  people,  Dr.  Johnson  despised,  or  af- 
fected to  despise,  the  art  of  angling.  Nothing  better  could  be  ex- 
pected of  a  gorbellied  pedant,  the  source  of  all  whose  sentiment 
was  the  tea  pot,  and  whose  ponderous  jokes  only  found  their  way 
to  his  lips  under  the  hydraulic  pressure  of  fifteen  cups  of  bohea. 
I'robahly  the  doctor  had  at  some  time  or  other  essayed,  in  his 
elephantine  way,  to  cast  a  Hy  for  trout  or  grayling,  or  to 
fish  with  ground  bait  for  gudgeons,  and  had  failed  at  both. 
Fancy  that  round  and  clumsy  man  attempting  to  beguile 
the  shy  tenants  of  the  strt-am — to  practise  a  craft  which  re- 
quires as  much  tact,  strategy,  and  finesse  as  are  necessary 
in  war!  I'lcture  to  yourself  the  "leviathan  of  literature" 
striding  among  the  bushes  on  the  marge  of  a  trout  brook, 
with  the  tread  of  a  rhinoceros  crashing  through  the  under- 
wood of  an  African  jungle !  Of  course,  if  he  ever  made 
the  experiment,  it  must  have  proved  an  abortion.  One  can 
imagine  how  the  big  egotist,  after  making  a  few  unsuccess- 
ful casts,  would  dash  down  his  rod  and  line  in  disgust— the 
vein  of  morose  piety  running  through  his  animal  nature 
barely  restraining  him  from  swearing.  We  have  always  sup- 
posed that  it  was  after  some  such  misadvenrure  that  the 
burly,  surly,  intellectual  mastodon  turned  to  his  cur  "  Boz- 
zy,"  and  gave  vent  to  his  spleen  in  the  words  so  often  quoted 
by  people  who  have  not  nous  enough  to  catch  a  minnow : 
"  Angling  is  an  amusement  with  a  stick  and  a  string,  with 
K  fool  at  one  end  and  a  worm  at  the  other."  A  fig  for  Dr. 
Johnson!  He  was  a  beast  of  brain;  but  his  soul  was  not 
touched  to  fine  issues.  The  fresh-hearted,  kindly,  nature- 
loving  Izaak  Walton  was  worth  a  dozen  of  him.  In  fact, 
we  doubt  hugely  that  there  was  ever  yet  a  true  angler  with 
a  cold,  inhospitable  heart  Your  accomplished  fisherman 
has  always  a  benevolent  look. — As  he  plies  dexterously  his 
taper  rod  and  light  transparent  line,  "where  rivulets  dance 
their  wayward  round,"  the  music  of  the  joyous  waters  passes 
into  his  heart,  and  their  sparkling  smile  into  his  face.  With 
what  a  sublime  self  confidence  he  draws  back  the  lithe  rod, 
gives  it  a  flourish  or  two,  and  then  sends  the  feathered  line 
sailing  many  a  fathom  through  the  air,  to  alight  just  on  the 
edge  of  an  eddy,  or  beside  a  root  or  stone  where  the  "  her- 
mit trout"  is  dreamily  working  his  bright  fins,  and  slowly 
steering  himself  about  in  indolent  enjoyment!  When  the 
fish  is  struck,  how  gently,  how  tenderly  the  experienced 
angler  plays  him  !  Knowing  that  the  courser  of  the  brook 
is  tender-mouthed,  he  reins  him  lightly — guiding  him  hither 
and  thither,  humoring  him  in  his  im]ictuous  leaps  iuid  dash- 
es, and  finally  bringing  him,  with  a  quiet  compulsion,  with- 
in reach  of  the  gafi'  or  the  landing-net  No  smile  is  s(  en  on 
Piscator's  face  while  the  struggle  is  going  on ;  but  when  the 
scarlet  spots  flash  within  the  meshes,  or  the  gaff  has  trans- 
pierced the  graceful  creature  behind  the  shoulder,  then  his 
face  breaks  into  a  blaze  of  triumph. — Nor  is  his  enjovment 
limited  to  the  moment.  He  "fights  his  battles  o'er  again  " 
among  his  "  brothers  of  the  angle."  and  dwells  on  each 
achievement  with  as  much  zest  as  if  it  had  involved  the  cap- 
tare  of  a  city  instead  of  the  taking  of  a  fish.     We  confess 
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to  all  the  enthusiasm  which  should  characterize  a  true  votary  of 
the  craft;  but  of  skill  we  pnssess  only  a  small  modicum.  Never- 
theless, we  are  preparing  our  tackle  and  flies,  and  putting  "  a  cer- 
tain convocation  of  worms  "  to  their  purgation  in  fresh  moss,  prior 
to  a  railroad  rush  into  some  Irouty  district  between  this  and  Dun- 
kirk. Luck  we  hope  to  have,  but  are  sure  of  enjoyment.  Ttie 
green  places  of  the  earth  are  very  pleasant  to  us,  and  we  see  them 
but  seldom.  The  soul  gets  musty,  and  the  brain  likewise,  if  kept 
too  long  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  a  city  ;  and  as  our  iiuellect  and 
imagination  reiiuire  au  airing,  we  propo.se  t<>  take  them  into  tue 
wilderuoss  for  a  day  or  two  to  sweeten. — N  Y.  Sunday  Times. 


THE  VRAN  UTAN. 

In  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Thompson,  there  is  an  amusing 
illustration  of  the  farulty  of  imitation  displayed  by  the  uran  utan. 
An  uran  utan  brought  up  by  Pere  Oarbasson  became  so  fond  of 
him,  that  wherever  he  went,  it  always  seemed  desirous  of  accom- 
panying him.  Whenever,  therefore,  he  had  to  perform  the  service 
of  his  church,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  shutting  it  up  in  a 
room.  Once,  however,  the  animal  escaped,  and  followed  the  fa- 
ther to  the  church,  where,  silently  mourning  the  sounding  board 
8l)0ve  the  pulpit,  he  lay  perfectly  still  till  ttie  sermon  commenced. 
He  then  crept  to  the  edge,  and  overlooking  the  preacher,  imitated 
all  his  gestures  in  .so  grotesque  a  manner  tnat  the  whole  congre- 
gation were  unavoidably  urged  to  laugh.  The  father,  surprised 
and  confounded  at  this  ill  timed  levity,  severely  rebuked  their  in- 
attention.    The  reproof  failed  in  Its  etiect,  the  congiegation  still 


laughed,  and  the  preacher,  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  redoubled 
his  vociferations  and  actions  These  the  uran  imitated  so  exactly 
that  the  congregation  could  no  longer  restrain  themselves,  and 
burst  out  in  loud  and  continued  laughter.  The  father  was  at  last 
made  actiuainted  with  what  was  going  on  above  his  head,  and  the 
uran  was  speedily  marched  out  of  the  church,  with  his  counte- 
nance very  expressive  of  insulted  innocence 

No  one  can  read  the  following  anecdote  of  an  uran,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Copts,  without  allowing  him  a  large  amount  of 
reasoning  power :  He  was  passionately  fond  of  oranges,  and  Mr. 
Copts  gave  him  the  half  of  one,  laying  the  other  half  aside  upon 
the  upper  shelf  of  a  press  out  of  his  sight  and  reach.  Some  time 
after,  being  reclined  on  a  couch  with  his  eyes  closed,  he  noticed 
the  uran  prowling  about  the  room,  and  showing  that,  notwith- 
standing his  apparent  inattention,  the  position  of  the  orange  had 
been  narroivly  watched.  Anxious  to  see  the  result,  Mr.  Copts 
continued  quiet,  and  feigned  sleep.  The  uran  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  sofa,  examined  as  far  as  he  could  into  the  somno- 
lency of  his  master,  then,  having  satisfied  himself  on  that  point, 
he  mounted  quietly,  and  expeditiously  finished  the  orange,  care- 
fully concealed  the  peel  in  the  grate  among  some  paper  shavings, 
and  having  again  examined  Mr.  Copt*,  who  still  feigned  sleep.  Mas- 
ter Uran  retired  chuckling  to  his  couch. — Anecdotes  uf  Animals. 


MARGARET  FULLER  OSSOLI. 

I  still  remember  the  first  half  hour  of  Margaret's  conversation- 
She  was  then  about  twentv-six  years  old.  She  had  a  face  and 
frame  that  would  indicate  fullness  and  tenacity  of  life.  She 
was  rather  under  the  middle  height ;  her  complexion  was 
fair,  with  strong  fair  hair.  She  was  then,  as  always,  care- 
fully and  becomingly  dressed,  and  of  lady-like  self-posses- 
sion. For  the  rest  her  appearance  had  nothing  prepossess- 
ing.— Her  extreme  plainness — a  trick  of  incessantly  opening 
and  shutting  her  eyelids,  the  nasal  tone  of  her  voice — all 
^  repelled  ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  we  shall  never  get  far.     It  is 

to  be  said,  that  Margaret  made  a  disagreeable  first  impres- 
sion on  most  persons,  including  those  who  became  after- 
wards her  best  friends,  to  such  an  extreme  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  her.  This  was  partly  the 
ettect  of  her  manners,  which  expressed  an  overweening 
sense  of  power,  and  slight  esteem  for  others,  and  partly  the 
prejudi<'e  of  her  fame.  She  had  a  dangerous  reputation  for 
satire,  in  addition  to  her  great  scholarship.  The  men 
thought  she  carried  too  many  guns,  and  the  women  did  not 
like  one  who  despised  them.  1  believe  I  fancied  her  too 
much  interested  in  personal  history ;  and  her  talk  was  a 
comedy  in  which  dramatic  justice  was  done  to  everybody's 
foibles.  I  remember  that  she  made  me  laugh  more  than  I 
liked ;  for  I  was,  at  that  time,  an  eager  scholar  of  ethics, 
and  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  solitude  and  stoicism,  and 
found  something  profane  in  the  hours  of  amusing  gossip 
into  which  she  drew  me,  and  when  I  returned  to  my  library, 
had  much  to  think  of  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot. — 
It.   W.  Einerson. 


OLD    CONVENT   OF   THE    i  llANCISCANS    AT  ALEXANtlRlA,     EGVfT. 


OLD  COIVVENT  OP  THE  FRANCISCANS, 

AT   ALEXANDRIA,   EGYPT. 

Christianity,  driven  from  its  birth  place  in  the  East  by  the 
incoming  of  a  false  religion  enforced  by  the  scimitar,  has 
never  ceased  to  struggle  for  its  re-establishment ;  and  the 
apostles  of  the  true  faith,  braving  privation  disease  and 
martyrdom,  have  sought  to  plant  the  crosi  beside  the  cres- 
cent. The  Christian  convent  and  the  moslcm  mo=que  rise 
side  by  side,  and  the  vesper  hymn  often  mingles  with  the 
chant  of  the  muezzin.  The  artist  has  given  us  a  sketch 
of  the  picturesque  remains  of  one  of  these  old  convents  in 
the  Egyptian  city  of  Alexandria.  The  old  monk  seated  on 
a  fragment  of  stone,  is  probably  instructing  the  child  at  his 
knee  in  some  of  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  true  religion, 
while  the  indolent  orientals  around  him  are  heedless  of  his 
ministry.  The  minaret  of  a  mosque,  rising  in  the  distance, 
tvpifies  the  temporary  ascendancy  of  Mohammedanism. 
This,  like  every  other  fonn  of  false  religion,  is  yet  to  pale 
before  the  genius  of  Christianity,  which  is  destined,  in  its 
benignant  mission,  to  girdle  the  globe. 
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[Written  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial.) 
liINES  TO  A  MOTHER. 

BT  carouhe  a.  hatdeh. 

Mother !  in  thy  far  off  home, 
Tbinkiug  of  thine  ahsent  one, 
May  some  guardian  angel  be 
Ever  near,  to  welcome  thee 
With  the  hope,  that  though  he  roam, 
God  will  blc98  and  guard  tby  son. 

MTien  thy  prayer  is  rai.'ied  to  HeaTen 
For  hi.s  welfare,  may'pt  thou  know 
That  though  far  away  from  thee, 
There  are  hearts,  whose  sympathy 
Ever  shall  be  trnly  given. 
Till  from  here  fate  bids  him  go. 

By  his  kind  and  gentle  bearing, 
He  has  won  the  loTe  of  all ; 
And  whateTer  may  betide, 
While  he  lingers  by  our  side. 
Ever  for  his  comfort  caring, 
We  from  HeaTen  would  blessings  call. 

May  thy  hallowed  influence  ever 

Guard  and  guide  him  through  the  strife ; 
And  while  distant  far  from  thee, 
May  thy  memory  ever  be 
The  quenchless  star,  whose  light  shall  never 
Cease  to  burn  but  with  his  life. 

*     ^mm     t 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

IIUTH   WHITFIELD. 

A  HEABX-HISTOEY. 

BY   GEO.  CANNING   HILIi. 

It  had  cost  her  much  pain  and  many  strug- 
gles, but  Ruth  Whitfield  at  last  came  in  sight  of 
the  old  beech  tree,  beneath  which  W  illiam  Brit- 
ton  appointed  their  last  meeting. 

She  approached  it  with  a  sorrowful  heart. 
Tears  were  swimming  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  when 
she  dimly  saw  through  them  the  old  tree,  around 
which  were  gathered  so  many  dear  memoriesi 
they  broke  from  her  lids,  and  fell  to  the  ground 
at  her  feet. 

He  was  not  yet  there,  and  she  had  half  a  mind 
to  turn  back  again ;  she  was  so  undecided,  and 
her  heart  was  so  full  of  swelling  grief.  Scarce- 
ly knowing  why,  she  pushed  on,  however,  to  the 
foot  of  the  huge  tree,  and  seated  herself  upon 
one  of  its  gnarled  and  twisted  roots. 

Her  bonnet  was  in  her  hand,  and  the  profuse 
wealth  of  her  auburn  hair  showered  in  golden 
curls  over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  while  the  set- 
ting sun  braided  up  her  unbound  locks  in  bands 
of  matchless  beauty.  A  peculiar  glory  seemed 
to  have  settled  upon  her  head  ;  while  her  large 
and  lustrous  eyes  beamed  with  a  subdued  light 
that  could  not  have  been  altogether  earthly. 

She  strained  her  gaze,  now  up  and  now  down 
the  road,  but  as  yet  descried  no  one  approaching. 
It  was  a  lonely  spot,  where  intruding  feet  would 
be  but  little  likely  to  come.  At  this  hour  of 
sunset,  too,  the  influences  about  it  were  all  som- 
bre and  sad.  And  they  stole  into  the  heart  of 
gentle  Ruth  like  long  shadows,  not  altogether 
dark,  yet  but  slightly  illumined  with  the  bright- 
ness of  her  own  thoughts.  They  drew  her 
dreaming  eyes  to  the  earth,  and  she  began  to 
mn  over  in  her  mind  the  past  days,  the  golden 
clusters  of  hopes,  the  generous  promises,  and  the 
boundless  prospects.  All  were  of  happiness, 
and  love,  and  truth. 

A  rustling  in  the  direction  of  the  bushes 
awakened  her  from  her  reverie.  She  looked  up, 
and  saw  her  lover  standing  beside  her. 

At  first,  she  could  scarcely  speak,  for  her  deep 
emotion.  She  was  looking  upon  the  face  of 
him  who  was  to  her  dearer  than  all  others,  for 
the  last  time  in  many  years.  No  one  would  be 
left  her  to  whom  she  could  confide  her  secret 
thoughts  when  he  was  gone.  All  sympathies 
would  be  turned  into  stone,  when  his  warm 
sympathies  were  withdrawn.  Poor  Kuth  !  Lit- 
tle was  the  wonder  that  her  feelings  almost  over- 
whelmed her. 

William  Britton  was  but  a  poor  boy,  the  son 
of  a  hard  and  unfeeling  father.  Farm  work  was 
what  he  thought  ho  had  had  enough  of  His 
dreams  led  him  along  to  higher  points,  until  in 
reality  he  almost  touched  the  gilded  pinnacles 
his  ambition  had  erected.  He  was  tired  of  what 
he  deemed  a  life  of  drudgei-y.  His  father  sought 
not  to  interest  him  in  his  labor,  and  never 
thought  of  the  policy  or  necessity  of  such  a  thing 
as  holding  out  promises.  Ho  said  that  the  law 
itself  allowed  him  his  son's  labor  until  he  had 
passed  his  minority,  and  then  he  had  no  more  to 
do  with  him.  And  this  is  the  reasoning,  cold 
a^nd  unfeeling  as  it  is,  of  many  and  many  a.  fa- 
ther everywhere  arcund  us. 


The  youth  stood  beneath  the  twisted  old 
beech  tree,  a  runaway.  His  bundle  of  clothes 
was  slung  upon  a  stick  over  his  shoulder,  and  he 
was  fully  equipped  for  his  journey.  He  wore  a 
pair  of  stout  boots  upon  bis  feet,  that  looked  as 
if  they  must  outlast  even  the  stern  stuff  of  which 
his  heart,  at  that  moment,  seemed  made.  Yet 
there  was  a  hesitation  in  his  manner,  and  a  want 
of  decisiveness  in  his  words,  when  he  attempted 
to  s])eak,  that  betrayed  immediately  the  trouble 
that  was  gathering  thickly  about  his  heart.  He 
wanted  to  appear  only  manly,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  act  out  the  deceit.  His  eyes 
fell  to  the  ground  ;  his  lips  quivered ;  he  sat 
down  beside  Ruth,  and  took  her  hand  in  his 
own. 

It  was  some  moments  before  either  of  them 
could  speak.  Choking  sensations  obstructed 
their  utterance.  And  when  at  length  words 
came,  they  were  spoken  in  low  and  melancholy 
tones,  keeping  a  strange  and  musical  harmony 
with  the  lull  of  the  evening  air,  and  yet  echoing 
in  the  heart-chambers  of  each  as  loudly  as  if 
spoken  by  a  thousand  tongues. 

"  Ruth,"  said  the  young  man,  still  holding  her 
little  hand  between  his  own,  "  I  will  come  back 
again." 

•'  But  it  will  be  a  great  while  first,"  said  the 
artless  child-girl,  in  reply.  "  The  summer  will 
all  be  gone;  and  the  winter  will  come  and  go; 
and  the  spring-flowers  will  bloom  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  down  the  lanes,  and  in  the  woods ; 
and  another  summer  will  come  again ;  and 
another  ;  and  how  many,  many  more !  O,  Wil- 
liam, can  I  wait  so  long?" 

The   tender   earnestness   of  her   speech   had 
nearly  prevented  his  replying  at  all.     But  he 
rallied  himself  with  a  strong  effort,  and  replied  : 
"  My  dear  Ruth,  can  you  not  wait  but  a  few 
years,  when  you  know  they  will    bring  you  such 
greater  joys   in   the  end  ?     Will  jou  not  suffer 
this   separation   for  so    long   a  time,  if  by  the 
means  we  shall  both  be  made  so  much  happier  ?" 
Ho  waited  a  moment  to  see  what  effect  his 
words  might  have  on  her.     She  answered  him 
only  after  much  difficulty,  while  the  glistening 
tears  swam  like  jewels  in  her  eyes : 
"  My  heart  is  strong.     It  will  bear  much." 
At  this  point,  her  convulsive  sobs  prevented 
her  saying  another  syllable. 

William  wound  his  arm  gently  about  her 
waist,  and,  drawing  her  closer  still  to  him,  kissed 
her  pale  forehead, — how  pale  and  cold !  It 
startled  him. 

He  looked  again  into  her  eyes,  and  spake  not 
a  word  for  some  time.     Their  eyes  finally  met. 

"  It  is  asking  too  much,"  exclaimed  he. 
"  Ruth,  I  will  not  go.  I  will  stay.  I  will  stay 
only  to  make  you  always  happy." 

"No,  no  !"  replied  she,  her  resolution  oppor- 
tunely coming  to  her  aid.  "  Go ! — go  and  be 
what  you  have  determined  to  be.  Do  what 
your  heart  has  fixed  itself  upon.  Be  happy." 
"  And  shall  you  be  happy  too,  Ruth '." 
"  Too  happy,  too  happy,  if  I  only  know  that 
you  are  successful  in  your  wishes,"  replied  the 
devoted  girl. 

He  could  only  press  her  to  his  heart  again,  in 
return  for  her  love  thus  sincerely  expressed. 

"  In  five  years,"  said  he,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  gazed  sorrowfully  about  him.  "  It  costs  me 
a  pang,  Ruth,  and  you  a  greater  one  ;  but  my 
hopes  brighten  my  path.  It  would  be  all  dark 
without  them.  And  I  have  your  own  prayers, 
too."  . 
"  All  of  them,"  said  she. 
He  kissed  her  forehead  again.  He  took  her 
by  her  hand  once  more,  and  pressed  it  in  a  silent 
adieu.     He  could  not  trust  himself  to  words. 

He  felt  something  thrust  into  his  hand,  but 
dared  not  look  to  see  what.  His  heart  was  too 
full. 

Casting  a  long  and  tender  glance  at  the  bride 
of  his  young  heart,  his  own  eyes  filled  with 
blinding  tears,  William  Britton  began  in  silence 
and  sorrow  his  journey  through  the  world;  the 
same  journey  on  which  so  many  sink  down, 
faint,  and  weary,  and  worn,  by  the  way-side,  and 
so  many  more  find  only  disap])oinlmcnts  enough 
to  make  them  wish  from  their  hesirts  they  had 
never  once  started.  Truly,  it  requires  a  stout 
heart  to  press  forward  on  this  journey  through 
all  the  trials  that  environ  us. 

Kuth  looked  after  him,  anxiously  and  prayer- 
fully, till  the  dense  shadows  received  him  to  their 
embrace  in  the  distance;  and  long  after  he  had 
finally  di.saj)pearcd,  her  eyes  were  still  fixed  on 
the  place  where  she  last  saw  his  departing  form. 
Tlicn  turning  her  head  about  again,  she  bent 
down  beneath  the  great  weight  of  her  grief,  and 


suffered  her  sorrow  to  swell  and  burst  in  a  rain 
of  hot  tears. 

When  this  tempest  had  in  a  degree  subsided, 
her  spirit  felt  more  calm  ;  and  she  arose  from 
her  seat,  forgetful  that  the  dusky  shadows  were 
already  dancing  hither  and  thither  upon  the  old 
road,  and  slowly  pursued  her  way  home  again. 

All  that  night  she  lay  tossing  upon  her  bed. 
She  had  a  secret  in  her  heart  which  she  dreaded 
eciually  to  keep  and  to  reveal.  Her  sister  Mary 
frequently  asked  her  what  gave  her  so  much  un- 
easiness, and  why  she  slept  so  little,  and  tossed 
so  much  ;  but  the  replies  she  received  were  no 
more  than  subterfuges,  from  which  the  lonely 
heart  hoped  to  make  sufficient  concealment  for 
its  bitter  feelings. 

She  told  Mary  that  the  night  was  warm;  and 
the  moon  was  bright ;  and  that  when  the  wind- 
gusts  lifted  the  boughs  of  the  old  elms  from  be- 
fore the  window,  she  could  see  the  white  head- 
stones that  glimmered  through  the  green  of  the 
distant  churchyard.  Mary  tried  to  laugh  these 
sombre  fancies  out  of  her  sister's  brain  ;  but  even 
so  gay  a  creature  as  she  was  unequal  to  such  a 
task.  Ruth  only  murmured  the  more  to  herself, 
as  if  in  a  troubled  dream. 

"But  you  see  the  head-stones  every  night 
when  the  moon  shines,  do  you  not  V  rallied  her 
sister. 

"  Yes  ;  but  how  much  wh'ter  they  look  now !" 
returned  Ruth. 

•'  What  should  make  them  so,  pray  ?"  persist- 
ed Mary,  apparently  determined  to  get  well  on 
the  track  of  these  phantoms,  and  chase  them 
away  altogether. 

"  It  should  be  the  moon,  but  it  is  not.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  But  how  pure,  how  white, 
how  very  white !" 

Mary  at  last  determined  to  indulge  her  sister 
in  giving  rein  to  these  queer  fancies,  and  herself 
fell  asleep.  But  sleep  came  not  near  the  pillow 
of  Ruth.  She  watched  until  the  gray  streaks 
streamed  up  over  the  eastern  sky,  and  her  pillow 
was  wet  with  tears.  The  round  red  sun  glared 
like  a  ball  of  fire  through  the  morning  mist,  and 
fell  upon  the  wall  of  her  room. 

Mary  was  up  early,  and  her  voice  was  to  be 
heard  everywhere  about  the  house.  She  seemed 
to  Ruth  even  gayer  than  usual  on  that  morning  ; 
but,  perhaps,  it  was  because  of  the  contrast  with 
the  deep  depression  of  her  own  spirits  at  that 
sad  time.  Every  ringing  laugh  that  fell  on  the 
ears  of  Ruth,  made  her,  if  possible,  more  sad 
than  ever. 

Days  and  weeks  went  slowly  away.  The  sud- 
den disappearance  of  William  Britton  was  the 
topic  of  talk  for  many  a  week ;  but  even  that 
gave  place  at  length  to  others  equally  interest- 
ing and  much  more  new.  No  one  knew  whither 
or  why  he  had  gone,  save  only  Ruth.  Perhaps 
the  secret  at  times  burdened  her  sensitive  heart, 
but  still  she  kept  it. 

Never  lagged  time  more  slowly  to  her.  How 
she  wished  she  could  set  the  old  hall  clock  for- 
ward, far  forward, — days,  weeks,  months,  years. 
And  then  a  sudden  sense  of  the  great  length  of 
time  that  must  yet  elapse  before  she  could  again 
behold  her  lover,  rushed  over  her,  and  she 
thought  she  could  not  wait  so  long ;  she  felt  as  if 
upon  her  seeing  William  immediately,  depended 
not  only  her  happiness,  but  her  very  life  itself 

And  as  Ruth,  day  by  day  and  week  by  week, 
grew  more  anxious  and  saddened  at  heart,  and 
her  countenance  overspread  with  a  still  more 
frightful  pallor,  and  her  voice  became  even  more 
soft,  and  melancholy,  and  low,  there  were  some 
who  thought  she  could  not  be  wholly  well ;  and 
others,  who  did  not  heed  these  alarming  changes 
at  all,  the  more  alarming,  because  so  insidious; 
and  others  still,  who  had  no  sympathy  whatever 
for  illy  concealed  sorrow,  and  thought  she  was 
a  remarkably  indolent  girl,  who  would  live  long 
enough  to  know  what  the  need  of  labor  was. 
And  as  for  Ruth  herself,  she  bore  all  these  mock- 
ing taunts,  and  insinuations,  and  cruel  looks,  as 
best  she  could  ;  even  the  changed  manner  of  her 
own  parents  at  length  became  quite  natural  to 
her,  and  she  thought,  or  tried  to  think,  Ihcy  must 
be  right  in  abandoning  her  to  coldness  and  chill 
neglect. 

Weeks  and  months  passed,  but  no  tidings 
from  her  youthful  lover.  She  dreamed,  and 
prayed,  and  hoped ;  and  in  this  little  circuit  all 
her  hours  ran.  Mary  was  altogether  different 
from  her.  Mary  was  full  of  life,  and  wore  an 
aflccted  gaiety  about  her  sjiirits  ;  Ruth  was  quiet, 
and  thoughtful,  and  fearfully  calm.  Her  heart 
was  unmoved  by  the  trifling  objects,  that  each 
recurring  day  so  easily  excited  her  sister  Mary 
to  laughter  or  passion.     Yet  for  all  this,  it  was 


much  more  crowded  with  deep  feeling  than  her 
sisters.  She  seemed  calm,  but  beneath  the  cover 
of  that  calm  exterior,  the  wildest  tempests  of 
thought  and  feeling  were  oftentimes  breaking. 

While  time  was  thus  silently  rolling  away,  un- 
noticed by  all  save  Ruth,  and  almost  the  name 
itself  of  William  Britton  was  forgotten  by  the 
good  people  the  country  round,  a  strange  gen- 
tleman chanced  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  summer 
season  in  the  village,  come  thither  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recruiting  his  health  and  energies.  He 
was  from  a  distant  city,  and  of  course  at  first 
greatly  delii;hted  with  the  freshness  and  rural 
beauty  of  the  locality  he  had  the  good  taste  to 
select  for  his  temporary  residence. 

In  person,  he  was  of  good  figure,  tall,  manly, 
and  attractive.  His  manners  were  easy  and 
highly  polished,  while  his  flowing  conversation 
betrayed  a  mind  of  no  low  degree  of  cultivation. 
He  was,  likewise,  reported  to  be  possessed  of 
considerable  wealth,  and  that  fact  had  its  due 
weight — I  do  not  say  anything  more — with  the 
mothers  and  maidens  of  the  little  village. 

In  the  course  of  time,  he  had  succeeded  in 
pleasing  almost  everybody.  There  was  no  social 
or  family  board  to  which  he  was  not  heartily 
welcome.  If  there  was  to  be  celebrated  a  picnic 
party  in  the  grove,  he  was  the  first  thought  of  in 
tho  schedule  of  invitations.  All  convivial  gath- 
erings would  have  indeed  been  tedious  without 
him.  So  it  was  voted  by  all.  His  flow  of 
humor  seemed  inexhaustible.  He  made  himself 
studiously  agreeable  to  all.  He  seemed  inform- 
ed on  all  topics  of  immediate  interest,  and  com- 
manded no  less  the  respect  than  the  admiration 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact. 

He  had  seen  Mary,  and  was  pleased  with  her 
from  the  first.  Her  vivacity  charmed  him,  so 
natural  and  easy  did  it  appear  in  his  eyes.  She 
unexpectedly  betrayed  him  into  making  confes- 
sions he  had  not  foreseen,  and  entangled  his  heart 
with  feelings  of  whose  existence  he  knew  tilt 
then  just  nothing.  Yet  Mary  was  not  artful  or 
designing  ;  unless  the  most  artless  simplicity  it- 
self be  such ;  and  of  this  she  had  quite  her  single 
share.  In  truth,  the  very  absence  of  all  art  in  her 
was  the  highest  degree  of  art.  It  is  so  in  all 
other  things,  as  well  as  in  manners. 

While  Mary  was  thus  successful  in  engaging 
the  attention  of  tho  stranger  to  herself,  Ruth 
was  reserved,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  altogether. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  of  her  native  modesty 
and  sensitiveness  ;  perhaps  it  was  on  account  of 
her  sadness  at  thoughts  of  her  own  long-absent 
lover;  or  it  may  have  been  from  both  these 
causes  combined.  At  all  events,  she  studiously 
avoided  the  stranger's  society,  as,  in  fact,  she  had 
long  seemed  to  shun  that  of  every  one  else. 

But  even  all  this  would  not  do.  This  very 
reserve,  in  which  Ruth  had  wrapped  all  her  ac- 
tions, and  even  her  character  itself,  only  excited 
his  curiosity ;  and  from  his  curiosity  sprang  up 
a  deep  interest  in  her.  Cost  what  it  would,  he 
determined  to  become  acquainted  with  Ruth. 

How  this  was  all  accomplished,  I  will  not  on- 
dortako  hero  to  say.  The  petty  delays  and  per- 
plexing disappointments  that  environed  his 
entire  way,  were  numerous  and  as  variously 
overcome.  It  would  only  be  a  needless  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  occurred  a  thousand  times  be- 
fore, and  of  no  especial  interest  or  profit  to  the 
reader,  either. 

He  was  taking  a  lonely  walk  in  the  woods, 
one  fine  afternoon,  toward  the  sunset  hour,  en- 
gaged intently  upon  the  shifting  thoughts  that 
chased  each  other  across  his  brain.  Coming  to 
a  shaded  place,  scooped  out  between  two  gentle 
hills,  he  espied  a  female  seated  beneath  one  of 
the  largest  trees. 

At  first  he  hesitated;  then,  as  he  saw  at 
another  glance  who  the  fair  nymph  was,  he 
pushed  boldly  forward  and  accosted  her : 

"  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Ruth,"  ventured  he. 

She  returned  his  civility  quite  gracefully, 
though  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  conceal  the 
surprise  that  started  her  on  being  discovered  in 
this  retreat. 

The  gentleman  began  a  lively  and  animated 
conversation  with  her,  and  at  length  so  much 
engaged  her  as  to  venture  to  sit  at  her  feet  upon 
the  moss-carpet  beneath  tho  tree.  She  seemed 
to  oppose  no  wish  of  hers  to  it,  and  he  accord- 
ingly felt  encouraged. 

They  sat  there,  and  talked  till  the  sun  flung 
its  long  bars  and  rods  of  gold  through  all  the 
woods.  The  western  sky  became  red,  then  pur- 
])le,  then  faintly  orange,  and  thus,  one  by  one,  the 
evening  tints  all  died  out  in  the  crowding  shadows 

When  they  rose  to  their  feet  again,  to  return 
to  the  village,  the  heart  of  the  stranger  had  been 
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freely  and  fully  given  to   Ruth.     lie  had  asked 
for  her  love  in  return. 

Did  she  give  it?  Had  she  so  soon,  then,  for- 
gotten her  old  lover, — the  poor  boy,  William 
Britton  ? 

The  countenance  of  the  stranger,  as  they 
walked  slowly  homeward,  best  answered  for 
Kuth.  It  was  overcast  with  an  expression  of 
deep  anxiety,  perhaps  of  disappoinlraent.  In 
any  event  disappointment  was  in  his  heart. 

No,  DO  ;  Ruth  was  true  to  the  instincts  of  her 
first  abiding  love. 

Her  parents  heard  of  her  decision,  and  took 
the  opportunity  to  upbraid  her  with  her  weak- 
ness :  for  such  they  honestly  thought  it  was. 
Yet  they  knew  nothing  of  the  strong  passion 
that  slept,  like  a  hidden  fire,  in  her  heart— the 
love  for  the  poor  runaway.  They  could  not 
help  wondering  why  the  stranger  should  settle 
his  fancy  upon  so  reserved  and  silent  a  girl  as 
Ruth,  and  pass  by  such  an  impersonation  of  vi- 
vacity and  beauty  as  was  Mary.  But  their 
wonder  was  all  they  got  for  their  trouble.  It 
was  not  for  them  to  read  the  secrets  of  hearts,  as 
it  was  for  the  eyes  of  an  already  infatuated 
lover. 

The  stranger,  however,  took  a  final  leave  of 
the  village  at  length,  after  he  had  again,  and  still 
again,  renewed  his  protestations  of  attachment 
to  Ruth,  each  time,  of  course,  in  vain.  She  was 
not,  by  any  means,  insensible  to  the  regard  he 
professed ;  but  she  suffered,  farther  than  this, 
his  words  to  make  no  impression  upon  her. 
None  were  more  deeply  moved  by  her  conduct 
than  her  parents.  They  essayed,  artfully,  to  di- 
vert the  gentleman's  preferences  from  Ruth  to 
Mary.  And  at  the  last,  they  became  so  much 
iucensed  at  what  they  saw  was  inevitable,  that 
they  could  but  poorly  endure  even  her  presence 
with  them.  Their  aflfection  amounted  to  selfish- 
ness and  pride. 

And  all  this  Ruth  too  well  knew ;  and  all  the 
time,  her  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance.  To 
explain  to  her  parents,  would,  she  knew,  inflame 
her  friends  still  more ;  for  they  would  instantly 
have  decided,  as  between  the  stranger  and  the 
runaway,  in  favor  of  the  former. 

And  when,  too,  Ruth  began  to  think  the 
whole  matter  over  again  ailmly,  and  when  she 
reflected  that  it  was  a  long,  long  time  since  she 
had  heard  from  William,  and  that  ere  she  should 
hear  from  him  again,  his  feelings  towards  her 
might  have  undergone  a  great  change,  she  trem- 
bled in  view  of  the  fearful  chances  that  might 
overtake  her;  yet  there  was  a  secret  power  in 
her  truthful  heart  that  made  her  strong.  She 
did  not  falter ;  she  could  not  hesitate,  so  long  as 
that  power  controlled  her. 

After  more  sadness,  more  tears,  more  perse- 
cution, and  after  many  and  many  a  silent  tryste 
beneath  the  old  beech  tree,  where  she  had  spoken 
the  sorrowful  syllables  of  farewell  to  her  long 
estranged  lover,  her  heart  momentarily  tlirew 
off  its  great  weight  of  sorrow,  and  ihe  olden 
smiles  temporarily  wreathed  her  face. 

William  Britton  had  returned  !  His  entrance 
into  the  village  was  the  occasion  of  much  sur- 
prise and  more  remark.  When  Ruth  first  heard 
he  had  come,  her  strength  failed  her,  and  she 
felt  as  if  she  must  faint.  She  withdrew  to  her 
chamber,  and  passed  the  time  there  in  wonder- 
ing how  he  would  appear;  if  he  looked  at  all  as 
he  looked  when  last  she  saw  him.  She  tried  to 
settle  it  in  her  mind,  if  he  was  yet  as  devoted  to 
her  as  he  once  promised  ever  to  be.  And  she 
kept  wondering,  and  questioning,  and  fearing, 
until  her  mind  was  in  almost  as  unnatural  a 
state  as  if  she  had  heard  he  would  never  return 
again  at  all. 

They  met.  It  was  in  the  little  parlor  of  Ruth's 
old  homestead. 

The  joy  of  that  meeting  might  he  described ; 
but  the  joy  of  Ruth's  heart,  at  finding  her  lover 
still  devoted,  and  confiding,  and  true,  never. 

The  boy-lover  had  become  a  man.     His  man- 
ners and  appearance  had  been  greatly  improved' 
by  his  long  absence,  and   his  tastes   had   been 
much  cul'ivated.     He  was,  outwardly,  in  every 
respect  changed. 

Since  his  departure  from  home,  no  one  had 
ever  looked  for  his  return,  or  for  any  favorable 
account  from  him  further.  They  were  willing 
to  believe  him  dead,  or  worthless.  A  runaway 
they  thought,  had  but  few  chances  left  for  him. 

But  he  disappointed  the  jealous-eyed  ones  bit- 
terly. He  had  now  come  back  an  active  and 
influential  man,  already  in  possession  of  con" 
siderable  money,  and  on  the  high  road  to  an  al- 
most limitless  fortune.  He  had  embarked  in 
business  with  another  gentleman  in  the  metropo- 


lis, and  they  were  successful  beyond  even  their 
most  sanguine  hopes. 

And  many  and  many  a  pleasant  time  had  the 
two  lovers  met  again,  down  the  road  by  the  old 
beech  tree.  They  sat  beneath  its  shade  upon  its 
twisted  roots,  and  talked  in  tender  voices  of  the 
times  that  were  gone  by,  of  their  separate  ex- 
periences, hopes,  and  fears ;  and  the  future,  now 
opening  so  brightly  upon  them.  What  dreamy 
hours  were  those  to  them  ! 

A  bright  and  golden  morning  in  October  had 
come.  The  sun  had  a  genial  warmth,  just  lap- 
ping up  the  heavy  dews,  and  rolling  the  white 
and  vapory  mists  up  the  hill  sides. 

The  little  parlor  at  the  Whitfield  homestead 
was  full.  The  clergyman  was  there,  likewise. 
There  were  happy  smiles  on  all  faces,  and  merry 
hearts  even  among  those  who  had  full  reason  to 
sorrow. 

William  led  Ruth  into  the  room,  and  both 
stood  before  the  clergyman.  In  a  few  moments 
he  pronounced  them  man  and  wife.  Ruth's 
hope  had  not  finally  failed  her. 

They  received  the  congratulations  of  their 
friends,  and  left  for  the  city  again  at  once. 

The  change  in  the  feelings  of  Ruth's  parents 
was  quite  as  sudden  as  it  was  complete.  Their 
prejudices  were  all  routed. 

They  reached  town  safely.  William  Britton, 
on  an  early  evening  thereafter,  introduced  his 
partner  to  his  bride,  hitherto  keeping  it  entirely 
a  secret  whence  he  had  brought  her,  or  who  she 
was. 

His  partner  was  the  same  gentleman  who  had, 
only  the  same  summer,  offered  himself  to  Ruth 
for  a  husband ! 

The  surprise  was  great,  and  perhaps  the  cha- 
grin was  greater;  so  he  resolved  to  make  his 
own  joy  the  greatest  and  most  unaffected  of  all. 
Ruth  was  lost  to  him.  He  had  but  a  single  step 
left  him,  and  that  was,  to  marry  Mary,  the  sister 
of  Ruth. 

This  step  was  taken  at  the  earliest  day  practi- 
cable. No  one  could  be  more  surprised  and 
gratified  both  than  the  parents,  at  hearing  of  the 
relation  borne  by  the  stranger  to  William,  now 
the  husband  of  Ruth ;  yet  stranger  things,  as 
well  as  more  joyful  things,  have  often  happened. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
"  MAY  YOU  DIE  WITH  YOUR  KINDRED." 

BY  OUVEB   OB£E. 

0  God,  in  my  own  hallowed  home  may  I  die, 
Away  from  earth's  madness,  away  from  its  strife  ; 

At  peace  with  my  God,  may  my  soul  upward  fly, 
At  peace  with  mankind,  may  it  seel^  its  new  life. 

The  season  of  promise,  the  season  of  bloom, 
The  birds  singing  sweetly  their  psoan  of  praise ; 

0  then  may  I  gently  sink  into  the  tomb, 
A  day  in  the  .spring  be  the  last  of  my  days. 

I/et  green  waving  trees  softly  sigh  in  my  ear. 
The  zephyr's  sweet  cool  on  my  hot  cheek  alight ; 

0  then,  while  the  faint  notes  of  angels  I  hear. 
May  earth  take  its  dust,  and  my  .soul  wing  its  flight. 

But  more  than  the  season,  the  birds,  and  the  breeze, 
Affection's  sweet  voices  be  heard  round  my  bed ; 

Ilannonious  commingling  with  mu.sical  trees. 
To  ciiaui;  the  last  requiem  of  peace  to  the  dead. 

Thus  be  my  departure,  and  when  I  am  gone, 
M.iy  modest  white  flowers  bloom  over  my  grave  j 

And  loTod  ones  of  earth  seek  the  cypress- decked  lawn. 
My  green  sod  with  tears  of  affection  to  lave. 


THE  TBAF8  OF  OYSTERS 

Glancing  round  this  anatomical  workshop  (the 
oyster),  we  find,  amongst  other  things,  some 
preparations  showing  the  nature  of  pearls.  Ex- 
amine them,  and  we  find  that  there  are  da'  k  and 
dingy  pearls,  just  as  there  are  handsome  and 
ugly  men ;  the  dark  pearl  being  found  on  the 
dark  shell  of  the  fish,  the  white  brilliant  one 
upon  the  smooth  inside  shell.  Going  further  in 
the  search,  we  And  that  the  smooth,  glittering 
Hning,  upon  which  the  fish  moves,  is  known  as 
the  nacre,  and  that  it  is  produced  by  a  portion  of 
the  animal  called  the  mantle  ;  and,  for  explana- 
tion's sake,  we  may  add  that  gourmands  practi- 
cally know  the  mantle  as  the  beard  of  the  oyster. 
When  living  in  its  glossy  house,  should  any 
foreign  substance  find  its  way  through  the  shell 
to  disturb  the  smoothness  so  essential  to  its  ease, 
the  fish  coals  the  oflfcnding  substance  with  nacre, 
and  a  pearl  is  thus  formed.  The  pearl  is,  in 
fact,  a  little  globe  of  the  smooth,  glossy  sub- 
stance yielded  by  the  oyster's  beard ;  yielded  or- 
dinarily to  smooth  the  narrow  home  to  which 
his  nature  binds  him,  but  yielded  in  round  drops, 
real  pearly  tears,  if  he  is  hurt.  When  a  beauty 
glides  among  a  throng  of  her  admirers,  her  hair 
clustering  with  pearls,  she  little  thinks  that  her 
ornaments  are  jiroducts  of  pain  and  diseased  ac- 
tion, endured  by  the  most  unpoetieal  of  shell- 
fish.— Leisure  Hours. 

Scorn  no  man's  love,  though  of  a  mean  degree ; 

Love  is  a  present  tor  a  mighty  king; 

Much  less  make  any  one  thine  enemy. — Iltrbert. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
ECHO. 

BT  CHARLES  H.  8TEWABT. 

Secluded  in  each  forest  dell, 

Wliere  flowers  perfume  tlie  leaf-lit  air  ; 

Where  ne'er  the  slightest  discord  fell. 
Echo's  sweet  spirit  slumbers  there. 

Soft  echo !  daughter  of  sweet  sounds, 
Tliy  vocal  shell,  like  dreams  of  yore, 

Fainter  and  fainter  still  resounds. 
Fraught  with  more  sweetness  than  before. 

At  Tweedside,  where  reflected  beams, 

Dimpling  in  waves  to  re-unite, 
Be  thine  to  pour  along  in  streams. 

The  shout  of  laughter  and  dehght. 

When  morning  smiles,  I  love  to  stray. 
With  lake  and  mountain  stretched  around, 

To  hear  retold  some  wildwood  lay. 
In  echo's  sympathy  of  sound. 

To  hear  some  lagging  huntsman's  bom, 
"Who  loves  the  glorious  sunrise  hours ; 

Who  loves  the  cool  and  azure  morn. 
And  mountain  stream,  and  wildwood  bowers. 

When  all  around,  above,  beneath. 
In  heaven's  own  love  united  dwell ; 

Where  flowerets  grow  to  form  tlie  wreath, 
Not  fame's,  but  joy's  own  tide  to  swell. 

)     ^w^     > 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
AN 

INCIDENT  OF  ADVENTURE. 

BY    D.  J.   BPRAGUE. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  June  that 
we  again  resumed  our  toilsome  march.  The 
sun  had  not  climbed  high  above  the  hills,  nor  yet 
the  woods  ceased  their  echo  to  the  notes  of  the 
morning  warblers.  The  pearly  dew  still  glisten- 
ed on  each  branch  and  blade  of  grass,  and  adorn- 
ed as  with  a  new  made  coronet  of  gems  the  new 
born  spring. 

Our  way  lay  through  a  tract  of  country  most 
wild  and  picturesque.  In  our  rear,  and  over 
which  we  had  passed  the  preceding  day,  was  a 
plain  of  surprising  beauty.  It  was  not  the  lux- 
uriant plot  of  the  Southern  planter,  the  carefully 
arranged  garden  of  the  East,  or  the  park  of  no- 
bles, glistening  in  its  artificial  fountains.  It  was 
nature's  own  flower-bed,  watered  by  the  mean- 
derings  of  a  little  stream,  which  twinkled  in  the 
light  of  the  sun ;  and  from  the  wild  blossoms 
was  exhaled  a  perfume  fragrant  as  from  a  grove 
of  spices. 

Before  us  little  could  be  seen,  save  as  a  slight 
eminence  aided  us  to  overlook  the  surrounding 
wood,  and  then  was  disclosed  to  our  eyes  scene- 
ry, though  wanting,  perhaps,  in  beauty,  yet  un- 
surpassed in  grandeur  and  magnificence,  and 
beggaring  indeed  our  powers  of  description. 

We  had  travelled  at  an  unusually  rapid  pace. 
Already  much  of  the  day  had  flown ;  the  sun 
had  now  passed  its  meridian  ;  not  a  cloud  dimmed 
the  serenity  of  the  azure  sky;  whilst  a  silence 
surrounded  us,  unbroken,  save  by  the  tread  of 
our  horses,  the  humming  of  the  busy  bee,  and 
now  and  then  the  shrill  whistle  of  our  guide,  or 
the  echo  of  his  rustic  song. 

My  eye,  ever  on  the  alert  in  search  of  gamei 
had  wandered  in  vain  to  find  a  worthy  mark  for 
my  rifie.  We  had  passed  through  a  region 
strangely  monotonous  to  the  sportsman  delight- 
ed with  the  thrilling  incidents  of  the  chase. 
However,  we  proceeded  but  little  farther,  when  I 
discovered  the  long  wished  for  object.  At  a 
short  distance  on  my  right,  I  spied  several  deer 
with  their  skipping  fawns,  suddenly  springing 
up  and  as  suddenly  darting  through  the  thickets 
out  of  sight. 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  sportsman.  I  felt 
its  quickening  impulse  as  the  blood  flashed 
through  my  veins.  In  imagination,  I  followed 
out  the  chase ; — the  whizzing  of  our  rifle  balls  ; 
the  panting,  struggling  deer  ;  the  flaying  of  their 
warm  carcasses  ;  our  return  to  the  camp,  and 
last,  though  by  no  means  least,  the  thought  of 
rich  venison  for  supper. 

I  had  become  perfectly  enthusiastic.  Putting 
spurs  to  my  horse,  I  hastened  to  overtake  my 
comrades,  and  solicit  some  one  of  them  for  a 
companion.  But  to  all  my  entreaties  they  were 
deaf,  and  seemed,  inwardly,  to  smile  at  my  very 
eagerness.  I  cared  not  for  this ;  for,  though 
they  inwardly  smiled,  I  was  conscious  that  they, 
too,  inwardly  respected  me,  both  as  a  companion 
and  a  skilful  huntsman.  But  such  time  was 
not  to  be  wasted  in  vain  words.  I  again  put 
spurs  to  my  fteed,  and  bounded  a-way,  promis- 
ing to  meet  them  before  they  made  their  night 
encampment. 


My  ideas  of  the  direction  which  the  deer  took 
in  their  flight,  were  not  very  definite ;  yet  I  wag 
sure  I  had  seen  them,  and  that  it  was  not  a  de- 
lusion of  my  wild  imagination.  I  wandered  now 
here,  now  there,  but  could  find  no  traces  of  them. 
About  to  abandon  the  hunt,  yet  vexed  at  the 
thoughts  of  returning  unsuccessful  to  the  camp, 
I  ascended  a  little  rise  of  ground.  Here  I  im- 
mediately discovered  the  object  of  my  search, 
quietly  feeding  on  the  plain  a  few  rods  distant, 
and  the  same  flock  which  I  had  spied  some 
hours  previous.  The  next  question  was,  how 
could  I  get  within  reach  of  them.  They  were 
on  an  open  plain,  and  double  the  distance  from 
me  which  my  rifle  would  carry. 

I  perceived  that  they  would  soon  reach  the 
stream  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  and  con- 
cluded there  to  make  my  attack.  As  silently  as 
possible,  I  rode  to  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and 
leaving  my  horse,  began  to  wade  toward  them  , 
carefully  raising  my  head  above  the  banks  to 
see  what  progress  I  had  made.  I  was  now  al- 
most in  front  of  them.  Standing  near  the  bank, 
though  still  in  the  water,  I  prepared  my  rifle, 
then  waited  their  approach.  After  a  moment,  I 
fired,  and  brought  to  the  ground  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  bucks.  All,  except  the  doe,  instantly 
fled.  She  remained  behind,  which  circumstance 
much  surprised  me.  Now  she  bounds  off  a  little 
distance,  then,  as  if  in  frantic  grief,  returns  to 
her  companion ;  again  starts  up  to  flee,  and 
again  returns. 

At  the  sight  of  such  aflfection,  and  the  thought 
of  the  deed  which  I  had  committed,  my  con- 
science chided  me,  and  the  tears  almost  sufl!"ased 
my  eye.  Motionless  I  stood  in  thought,  and  yet 
in  fear ;  for  what  was  I  to  do  ^  I  feared  even  to 
approach  the  dead  while  the  unharmed  exhibited 
such  sympathy  and  so  closely  watched,  as  if  to 
discover  the  author  of  the  crime.  I  dared  not 
move,  fearful  lest  I  should  attract  her  attention 
toward  me.  Well  did  I  remember  my  former 
contest  with  a  wounded  deer,  and  the  deep  cuts 
in  my  legs  which  I  received  from  its  sharp  hoofs, 
my  tremendous  struggle  and  miraculous  escape. 

My  only  hope  was  in  my  skill  as  a  marksman, 
and  that  with  one  unemngshot  I  should  lay  her 
beside  her  companion.  Standing  in  almost 
breathless  silence,  I  again  reloaded  and  fired. 
She  reeled  and  fell.  With  joy  I  seized  my  hunt- 
ing knife,  and  sprung  to  inflict  another  wound. 
But  no,  I  sprung  not;  I  willed  to  move,  but 
moved  not.  I  could  not  raise  a  foot.  Fixed  I 
stood  as  if  held  by  some  huge  monster.  Readi- 
ly I  perceived  the  cause  of  my  difficulty.  It  was 
a  quicksand  on  which  I  had  been  standing.  I 
had  gradually  sunk  into  the  sand,  though  in  my 
intense  agitation,  imperceptibly,  almost  to  the 
top  of  my  hunting  boots.  1  tried  to  extricate 
first  one  foot  and  then  the  other,  but  in  vain  ;  I 
was  held  as  in  a  vice.  Slowly  and  mysteriously 
I  was  being  dragged  down.  In  horror  I  pulled 
and  tugged  at  ray  chains,  but  in  vain ! 

I  had  tried  every  means  to  extricate  myself. 
If  I  threw  myself  upon  the  sand,  the  water  was 
just  deep  enough  to  cover  my  body,  and  I  should 
drown  in  the  attempt.  I  tried  to  dig  the  sand 
awaj'  with  my  hands,  but  each  handful  removed 
was  instantly  replaced  by  water.  Not  a  twig  or 
branch  could  I  reach.  I  had  already  sunk  al- 
most to  my  loins,  and  now  by  my  exertions  my 
feet  and  limbs  began  to  swell  I  believed  all 
was  lost,  and  endeavored  to  calm  my  mind  and 
become  resigned  to  my  fate.  But  a  wild  dizzi- 
ness came  over  me.  I  could  think  of  naught 
but  death,  as  it  seemed  to  creep,  inch  by  inch, 
upon  me.  And  now  hawks,  vultures  and  buz- 
zards, a  loathsome  crew,  descended ;  and  with 
hideous  screeches  to  pluck  out  the  eyes  and  tear 
open  the  bodies  of  the  deer.  By  watching  these 
birds,  my  mind,  in  a  measure,  turned  from  my- 
self, and  I  became  more  calm.  I  thought  of  my 
horse,  and  feared  lest  he  had  met  the  same  fate. 
But  a  brighter  thought  flashed  across  my  mind. 
I  had  in  the  morning  thrown  across  his  neck  a 
lasso,  which,  if  I  could  cast  about  a  tree  or 
branch,  I  might  yet  be  extricated.  Being  slight- 
ly hitched,  he  would  come  at  my  call.  I  shout- 
ed, and  soon  he  was  by  ray  side.  I  took  the 
lasso  and  tied  it  round  ray  waist,  then  round  the 
neck  and  shoulders  of  my  noble  steed.  Taking 
the  reins  from  his  neck  in  my  hands,  that  I  might 
guide  him,  I  spoke  to  him,  and  gently  he  pulled 
I  felt  at  once  that  he  had  not  only  stopped  my  des- 
cent, but  had  raised  me  a  litCte.  I  .spoke  again, 
and  gradually  he  drew  me  out.  With  joy  I  stood 
on  firm  ground,  and  gratefully  I  mounted  my  de- 
liverer. A  few  moments  and  I  was  upon  the  trail 
of  my  companion",  and  not  a  long  time  broyght 
me  to  their  encampment. 


B92 
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HON.  y.  p.  B\NKS. 

In  almost  all  countries,  the  public  man  is  a  Fair  type  of  his 
community,  state,  or  nation.  Whether  he  is  foimally  elected  to 
office,  or  ^orn  to  it.  he  continu'-s  in  it  by  virtue  of  being  "a  rep- 
resentative man,"  radically  true  to  the  spirit  of  those  who  follow, 
or  obey,  or  sustain  him  Hence  it  is,  we  suppose,  that  Carlyle 
says,  in  apologizing  for  his  bjographical  his- 
tories, that  "  the  history  of  the  world  is  the 
biography  of  a  few  great  men."  Massachu- 
setts since  its  settlement  has,  perhaps,  pro- 
duced more  -'marked  men,"  such  as  are  just 
indicated,  than  any  terri'ory  of  lilie  size  since 
the  days  of  the  Grecian  States.  Whether  we 
look  beyond  the  revolution,  or  at  this  side  of 
it,  their  angular,  strong  and  august  lineaments 
stare  us  into  steadfast  and  sober  contempla- 
tion. They  are  a  gallery  of  Kembrandts,  in 
which,  while  the  individuality  is  very  apparent, 
the  same  general  characteristics  are  brought 
out  by  the  simple  but  powerful  lines  of 
thoughtfulness,  energy,  decision,  and  se'f- 
control.  If,  as  Yorick  says  of  the  French,  '•  if 
they  have  a  fault,  it  is  that  they  are  too  grave." 
The  original  of  the  fjortrait  given  herewith, 
Nathaniei.  Prfntice  Baxks,  Jr.,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  State, 
is  a  decided  Massachusett-^  character.  If  he 
stood  still  in  a  gallery  of  our  worthies  he 
might  be  taken  for  one  of  the  succession. 
The  same  deliberativeness,  the  same  endless 
energy,  the  same  high  qualities  of  self-control, 
aie  as  marked  upon  his  young  brow,  and  are 
written  as  plainly  on  his  half-constructed  rep- 
utation, as  on  anv  Winthrop,  or  Warren,  or 
Adams,  whose  effigy  adorns  the  public  or  pri- 
vate hall.  Of  all  the  young  men  who  have 
come  into  public  life,  in  this  State,  within  a 
dozen  years,  he  is  far  the  most  distinguishable 
for  native  qualities,  such  as  made  up  our  early 
public  men.  This  unrivalled  conquest  ot 
character  may  primarily  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  tremendously  in  earnest,  that  he  is 
no  amateur  orator,  no  dabbler  in  legislation. 
He  has  conceived  a  hich  ideal  of  public  duty, 
and  has  always  worked  up  to  his  ideal.  Hence 
those  who  know  Mr.  Banks  best,  will  tell  you 
with  an  emphasis  that  means  a  volume,  "«cis 
A  MAN."  Mr.  Banks  is  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Waltham,  famous  for  the  early  contingents 
lis  farmers  furnished  to  the  first  battle-fields 
of  the  Revolution,  and  (the  descent  on  cotton 
is  easy)  famous  also  as  the  site  of  the  first 
cotton  mills  in  New  England.  Banks  was 
bom  there  on  the  .30t,h  of  January,  1816,  and 
growing  up  in  so  busy  a  town,  he  was  early 
bred  to  mechanical  labor.  Until  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  he  literally  fulfilled  ihe  law  of  life 
given  to  Adam  ;  since  then  '  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  '  has  been  caused  bv  tilling  the  stubborn ' 
soil  of  politics.  In  1842  and  subsequently 
we  find  him  an  editor  at  Waltham  and  Lowell, 
and  in  1848,  after  much  previous  opposition, 
we  find  him  sent  into  the  legislature  from  his 
native  town.  During  his  very  first  session, 
Waltham  had  a  striking  proof  of  the  ability 
of  her  young  representative,  in  the  success 
which  attended  his  efforts  for  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  the  town,  and  on  other  and 
more  general  ((uestions.  We  remember  very 
vividly  hearing  some  of  his  first  speeches.  A 
ni»nly  figure,  an  excellent  voice,  an  easy  flow 
of  choice  words,  an  indescribable  conscious- 
ness of  hU  i-nccrity,  an  accurate  information, 
made  up  a  style  of  speaking  very  effective 


with  an  intelligent  audience.  On  the  Western  stump,  psrhaps, 
there  would  not  bo  i>lay  and  humor  enough  in  Banks's  style, 
but  before  a  New  England  auditory,  we  know  no  man  more  likely 
to  succeed,  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  su<-cess.  The  wide- 
spread character  he  has  won  in  four  years  of  public  life  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact,  that  he  has   been  elected  to  every  office 
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for  which  he  has  consented  to  stand.  Against  a  j.  .werful  opposi- 
tion he  has  been  successively  elected  to  the  House  and  Senate,  to 
be  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  last  two  sessions,  and  to  preside  over 
the  Convention  of  his  party,  assembled  last  year  at  Won-ester. 
These  positions,  and  other  more  private  labors  connected  with 
the  committees  on  education,  on  canals  and  railroads,  and  on  the 
valuation  of  the  State,  one  might  suppose 
would  fill  up  all  the  hours  of  'he  mo~t  syste- 
matic life.  But,  though  in  Mr.  Banks's  case 
a  shower  of  duties  fell  suddenly  upon  him, 
thsy  did  not  altogether  take  him  away  from 
his  noble  efforts  at  self-culture.  In  1849  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massachusetts  and 
amid  all  his  political  engagements  he  has  con- 
trived to  make  time,  by  untiring  industry,  to 
master  the  French  and  Spanish  languages. 
His  English  reading  is  both  extensive  and 
well  digested.  In  his  orderly  mind,  as  in  a 
long  prepared  procession,  every  {ah  falls  into 
^^;  its  prope-  place,  and  comes  up  promptly  to 

:=  order.     Few  men  could  have  entered  the  ex- 

-;  cited  and  stormy  convention  at  Worcester,  in 

the  autumn  of  18.51,  over  which  he  presided, 
'  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  without  be- 

ing struck  with  the  ease,  dignity,  and  abun- 
dant information  of  the  >oung  President. 
Beneath  his  rule  were  old  and  able  men,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  State  while  he  yet  had  his 
satchel  on  his  back,  or  while  the  hum  of  the 
>  cotton  mill   drowned   his   voice.     But  these 

-  men  were  among  the  most  eager  to  acknow- 

ledge the  sound  judgment,  excellent  taste,  and 
many  accomplishments  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer. From  every  legislative  or  popular  body 
with  which  he  was  ever  connected,  whether 
caucus,  or  convention,  or  committee,  Mr. 
Banks  has  received  formal  votes  of  approba- 
tion and  confidence.  In  the  vigor  of  early 
middle  age,  this  distinguished  man  may  look 
back  with  a  just  pride  on  his  past  career,  .«o 
eminently  successful.  The  congressional  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resides  has  twice  nominated 
him  for  the  national  councils,  and  each  time 
he  declined.  He  has  steadily  progressed  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  in  the  study 
of  his  profession,  which  we  predict  he  is  des- 
tined to  practise  with  the  same  high  and  hon- 
orable success  that  has  hitherto  attended  on 
his  career.  Our  portrait  is  from  a  daguerreo- 
V  type  by  Southworth  &  Hiwes,  Tremont  Row. 

In  this  connection  our  artist  has  furnished 
us  above  with  an  engraving  of  the  principal 
pieces  of  the  superb  silver  tea  service  recently 
presented  by  the  members  of  the  House  of 
,  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  to  Hon.  N. 
P.  Banks.  This  valuable  and  graceful  testi- 
monial from  the  large  and  wt  II  known  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs  Bir.ELOw  Bhothers  & 
Kennard,  of  this  city,  is  faultless  in  form  and 
finish,  and  of  ex(juisitc  design  and  workman- 
ship, and  from  its  unusually  massive  charac- 
ter combines  a  rare  exhibition  both  of  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful.  It  cor.firms  the  high 
encomiums  bestowed  upon  the  plate  from 
this  house  by  the  committee  of  judges,  and 
which  received  the  highest  premium  at  the 
late  exhibition  of  the  Mechanic's  Association 
in  this  city,  in  whose  report  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Bigelow  Brothers  S  Kennard  are  most 
handsomely  and  pro])crly  eulogized,  as  having 
furnished  for  the  exhibition  the  most  elegant 
assortment  of  plate,  and  to  use  the  words  of 
the  report,  '■  superior  far  to  any  the  committee 
remember  to  have  seen." 
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CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAtJI.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Our  artist  has  prfsentcd  us  with  a  very  fine  engraving  of  this 
celebrated  cathedral.  Tliis  vast  tditice,  now  in  progress  of  con- 
struction, was  commenced  in  Septi  mher,  I84G;  and  although 
each  year,  since  that  date,  considerable  progress  has  hcen  made 
in  the  work,  it  is  at  present  not  more  than  one  third  advanced  to- 
wards completion.  The  building  was  designed  by  N.  Le  Brun, 
Es(i.;  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  building — which 
when  finished  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  grand  and 
magnificent — is  progressing  according  to  the  original 
d'sign.  The  plan  of  the  edifice  is  that  of  the  modem 
Roman  cruciform  churches,  having  in  the  centre  a 
great  nave.  Tlie  vault  over  the  nave  and  transept.s 
will  be  about  seventy  eight  feet  high,  cylindrical  and 
panelled.  Over  the  intersection  of  the  cross  vaults, 
there  is  to  be  a  pendentive  dome,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  side  aisles  and  the  tran- 
septs are  divided  from  the  nave  by  massive  piers. 
The  piers  support  the  arches  on  which  the  clerestory 
is  built ;  these  piers  arc  to  be  richly  ornamented  with 
foliated  moulding,  etc.;  they  will  he  further  relieved 
by  fluted  pilasters,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  en- 
riched bases  and  capitals.  These  pilastres  will  sup- 
port an  entablature,  including  the  architrave,  fricste, 
cornice  and  blocking  course ;  over  which  will  sjjring 
the  vaulted  semi-circular  ceiling.  The  sanctuary  at 
the  east  end  will  be  fifty  feet  square,  and  the  high  al- 
tar, which  will  be  exceedingly  magnificent,  is  to  be 
within  it.  The  light  throughout  the  building  is 
mainljr  to  be  introduced  through  the   lanterns  of  the 


these  will  be  an  entablature  and  pediment,  in  corresponding  arch- 
itectural taste.  On  the  frieze  will  be  engraved  the  words  '  Ad 
Majorem  Dd  (rloriom  "  (To  the  greater  glory  of  God).  The  apex 
of  the  pediment  will  be  surmounted  by  a  colossal  figure  of  the 
Saviour,  and  on  the  opposite  angles  will  be  the  statues  of  two  an- 
gels, in  a  kneeling  position.  The  main  entrance  will  be  ap- 
proached  by  a  flight  of  nine  steps,  forty-eight  feet   long.     Over 


of  these  wings  are  also  floriated  niches,  to  contain  statues  of  the 
"great  fathers  of  the  Church."  The  principal  dome  will  form  an 
imposing  feature  in  the  exterior  view.  It  will  rise  to  the  height 
of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and  will  be  surrounded  by  a  row  of 
columns,  thirty  feet  high,  supporting  an  enri<hed  entablature. 
Between  these  columns  will  be  the  windows  to  light  the  centre  of 
the  building.  This  immense  dome  is  to  be  highly  ornamented, 
both  internally  and  externally.  Its  effect  will  impart 
a  grandeur  of  appearance  unequalled  by  any  other 
building  in  the  country.  We  have  taken  occasion 
several  times  to  express  our  feelings  in  relation  to  the 
erecting  of  these  "  temples  wherein  to  worship  God  " 
— these  splendid  fanes,  that  mark  man's  homage  to 
his  Maker,  and  whither  with  his  companions  he  can 
go  up  in  masses  to  do  honor  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
gifts.  We  shall  continue  from  time  to  time  to  give 
fine  original  views  of  churches,  old  and  new,  in  these 
pages,  thinking  them  to  form  a  subject  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  The  growing  taste  in  the  matter 
of  architecture  in  this  country,  is  one  of  the  few  strides 
in  point  of  civilization  that  we  can  most  heartily  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon;  like  painting  and  sculpture, 
and  the  taste  evinced  for  them,  it  betokens  a  growing 
good  feeling  in  the  matter  of  refinement  and  perfected 
art — not  among  the  few  only  but  the  many,  upon 
whom,  after  all,  the  main  expense  must  ultimately 
fall.  It  is  not  so  much  the  rich  and  indolent,  as  the 
humbly  poor  and  industrious,  who  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  an  and  civilization  It  is  "  the  hew- 
ers of  vkood  and  drawers  of  water"  that  rear  monu- 
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great  dome,  the  small  pendentive  domes  over  the  aisles,  and  largo 
^emi  circular  windows  at  the  west  end.  The  richest  style  of  the 
K  )man  Corinthian  order  will  <irevail  throughout  the  building. 
The  front,  on  Si'huylkill  Fifth  Street,  is  a  beautiful  design,  by 
John  Notman,  E5<i..  of  a  highly  decorative  character,  very  credit- 
able to  that  gentleman's  taste  and  skill.  The  plan  consists  of  a 
)  ortico  of  four  gigantic  columns,  sixty  feet  high,  and  six  feet  in 
diameter,  finished  with  richly-sculptured  bases  and  capitals ;  over 


the  central  doorway  will  be  the  large  west  window,  and  over  the 
side  doors  will  be  niches  to  receive  the  figures  of  the  patron  saints 
of  the  church,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  These  niches,  together  with 
the  doorways  and  the  large  window,  will  be  relieved  with  a  bold 
and  richly  executed  architrave.  The  wings,  which  will  be  lower 
than  the  central  facade,  are  also  to  be  decorated  with  columns, 
pilasters  and  entablatures,  and  surmounted  by  towers ;  these  tow- 
ers will  rise  to  the  altitude  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.     In  front 


ments,  erect  temples,  and  contribute  to  their  main  sujiport.  Bv 
the  superb  temjjle,  which  our  artist  has  so  faithfully  dclineati  d 
herewith,  Philadelphia  must  ever  be  beautified  ;  and  stranger.-* 
who  visit  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  will  remember  it  when  far 
away,  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  their  travels  and  visit  to  the  city. 
One  specially  interesting  feature  all  over  our  land,  is  the  multi- 
tude of  these  spires  pointing  heavenward,  and  invitiug  the  children 
of  men  to  the  inheritance  beyond  the  skies. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

FLORENCE    DAY: 

— OR — 

THE    ORPHAN   NIECE. 

BY   SIRS.   CAROLINE    ORNE. 

It  was  April,  the  month  of  tears  and  smiles, 
as  has  been  said,  from  time  immemorial.  Not 
of  sad  tears,  but  bright  and  sparkling  with  the 
gilding  of  the  ready  sunbeam,  and  emblematic 
of  such  as  some  momentary  petulance,  or  imagi- 
nary grief,  rather  than  any  real  sorrow,  some- 
times causes  to  spring  to  the  merry  eye  of  youth, 
and  which  ere  they  fall  are  made  luminous  by 
the  light  springing  up  from  the  heart. 

But  this  April  had  none  of  the  tears  and 
smiles,  strictly  speaking,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  month. 
The  sky,  for  the  most  part,  was  veiled  with  dull 
lead-colored  clouds,  from  which,  day  after  day, 
fell  rain  and  sleet,  sometimes  alternated  with 
snow  in  particles  damp,  heavy  and  condensed, 
rather  than  in  those  graceful,  airy  flakes  which 
poise  themselves  in  the  air,  or  float  along  in 
wavy  lines  like  some  fairy  bird,  ere  they  descend 
to  the  earth.  As  for  the  smiles  of  this  sombre 
month,  they  bore  no  more  resemblance  to  the 
sunshine  that  beams  from  the  soft,  cerulean  sky 
through  some  cloud-rift,  than  those  doubtful 
smiles,  which  for  a  moment  may  take  the  pucker 
from  the  thin,  blue  lips  of  a  shrew,  bear  to  those 
which  hover  round  the  rosy  mouth  of  childhood. 

When  night  came,  the  murky  air  seemed  al- 
most tangible.  The  wind  piped  louder  than  by 
day,  and  sometimes  made  a  whirling  sweep,  so 
as  to  shake  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  and 
cause  every  window  to  clatter,  yet  without  mak- 
ing a  single  break  in  the  clouds.  No  one  would 
have  known  that  there  was  a  beautiful  moon — 
at  first  hanging  like  a  silver  bow  in  the  west, 
then  gradually  assuming  the  fonn  of  a  graceful 
shallop — had  it  not  been  for  the  almanac. 

But  what  cared  I,  as  long  as  my  heart  was 
like  a  nest  fall  of  sunshine  and  flowers.  I  was 
only  ten  years  old ;  and  some  girls  of  that 
age  might  have  thought  the  old  farmhouse 
lonely,  with  no  one  to  say  a  word  to  them,  ex- 
cept a  grandmother  and  the  hired  man.  I  knew 
that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  I  could 
make  companions  of  the  flowers  and  birds,  and 
even  the  bees,  whose  hive,  in  the  summer  time, 
sat  on  a  bench  at  the  back  of  the  house,  over 
which  a  sweetbrier  wove  a  chequered  shade.  I 
often  used  to  sit  and  watch  them ;  and  when, 
after  a  visit  to  the  orchard  or  clover-fields,  they 
returned  laden  with  honey,  they  neither  felt  nor 
excited  fear,  as  they  flew  so  near  my  face  as  to 
almost  brush  it  with  their  wings. 

I  had  no  memory  of  a  mother.  The  mild, 
benevolent  countenance  of  my  grandmother, 
bending  over  my  pillow  when  the  long,  summer 
day  grew  dim  in  the  first  dusky  shades  of  eve- 
ning, while  with  a  soft,  pleasant  voice  she  re- 
cited the  Lord's  Trayer,  pausing  at  the  close  of 
each  sentence  for  me  to  repeat  it  after  her,  is 
one  of  the  first  things  I  can  remember.  And 
when  the  cold,  wintry  nights  came,  and  I  sought 
repose  in  my  little  bed,  how  carefully  she  ar- 
ranged the  bed  clothes  so  as  to  prevent  the  chill 
air  from  creeping  in  beneath  them.  I  seem, 
even  now,  to  feel  the  light  pressure  of  the  hand, 
as  she  was  thus  engaged  in  her  gentle  and  pa- 
tient ministry.  She  seldom  smiled,  yet  was  al- 
ways cheerful ;  and  there  was  that  in  her  appear- 
ance that  made  me  know  that  her  cheerfulness 
sprung  from  the  fullness  of  her  heart.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  like  the  refreshing  waters  of  an  over- 
flowing mountain.  My  own  heart  was  always 
strong  and  cheerful  in  her  presence.  As  I  have 
said,  she  seldom  smiled ;  yet  when  I  smiled  or 
laughed  outright,  as  careless  childhood  will,  the 
light  came  to  her  deep,  blue  eyes,  and  made 
them  look  clear  and  starry,  as  if  she,  too,  had 
been  a  child. 

All  my  relations,  except  my  grandmother  and 
Aunt  Myrtilla  Bay,  lived  at  the  west.  I  never 
had  seen  one  of  them.  Aunt  Myrtilla,  who  was 
the  widow  of  my  grandmother's  eldest  son,  I  saw 
once  a  year.  She  considered  it  a  kind  of  duty 
to  make  her  deceased  husband's  mother  an  an- 
nual visit.  Unlike  my  grandmother,  there  was 
always  a  smile  on  her  countenance.  It  seemed 
stereotyped  there.  But  it  was  a  cold,  heartless 
smile,  like  the  reflection  of  sunbeams  from  an 
iceberg.  It  chilled  far  more  than  it  warmed.  I 
always  felt  very  uncomfortable  in  her  presence, 
and  used  to  slip  away,  whenever  I  could  do  so 
without  attracting  her  notice.    As,  when  away,  I 


dreaded  to  return,  I  used  to  spend  hours  in  the 
garden  among  the  flowers,  and  in  a  favorite  spot 
in  the  shade  of  some  elms  close  to  the  margin  of 
a  brook,  whose  translucent  waters  made  music 
like  low,  sweet  bells  among  the  smooth  pebbles. 

I  said  I  used  to  slip  away,  if  I  could  do  so 
unobserved  by  my  aunt,  for  she  was  one  of 
those  precise  persons — in  her  own  estimation, 
being  a  perfect  model  of  propriety — who  think 
that  girls,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to 
have  the  free  use  of  their  limbs,  should  be  made 
to  sit  bolt  upright,  three  hours  at  a  time,  on  a 
hard  bench,  with  a  book,  or  some  kind  of  sewing 
in  their  hands. 

She  soon  gave  me  to  understand  that  she 
looked  upon  me  as  an  incorrigible  romp.  This 
opinion  was  made  known  to  me  in  a  kind  of 
soft,  velvety  voice,  the  same  as  if  she  had  been 
spesiking  of  something  which  she  thought  very 
sweet  and  charming,  and  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation ;  yet  with  a  manner  that  I  cannot 
describe,  and  which  inspired  me  with  a  fear,  far 
more  depressing  than  if  she  had  spoken  in  ac- 
cents of  earnest  and  hearty  reproof. 

I  believe  it  was  her  smile  more  than  anything 
else  which  had  this  strange  effect  upon  me.  It 
made  me  think  of  the  lightning  which,  when  the 
air  is  hot  and  stifling,  is  sometimes  seen  after 
nightfall,  playing  upon  some  lurid  cloud.  Ev- 
ery visit  which  she  made  at  Elm  Vale,  as  our 
place  of  residence  was  called,  made  me  more 
and  more  sensible  that  she  had  no  sympathy, 
either  with  her  mother  in-law  or  with  me. 

The  cold,  snowy  April  I  have  spoken  of,  was 
near  its  close,  yet  I  had  cared  little  for  the  long 
dreary  days,  as  long  as  my  grandmother's  cheer- 
ful face  was  beaming  upon  me,  and  while  with 
her  encouraging,  heart-cheering  voioe,  she  now 
and  then  spoke  to  me  of  the  bright,  balmy  days 
which  would  soon  come.  The  day  had  been 
the  darkest,  the  dreariest  and  bleakest  of  all  the 
dark,  dreary  and  bleak  days  there  had  been  dur- 
ing the  month.  In  the  evening,  my  grand- 
mother and  I  sat  together  by  a  sparkling  wood 
fire ;  and  while  she  knit,  I  read  to  her  some  pas- 
sages from  Thomson's  Seasons.  Thomson  was, 
at  that  time,  my  favorite  author.  The  freshness 
and  fullness,  amounting  almost  to  exuberance, 
of  his  descriptions,  filled  and  satisfied  my  imagi- 
nation. When  I  closed  the  book  and  looked  up, 
I  thought  my  grandmother's  countenance  looked 
a  shade  paler  than  usual,  but  it  was  full  of  a 
beautiful  serenity.  I  had  finished  my  readings 
from  the  "  Seasons,"  with  the  hymn  appended 
to  them,  so  full  of  fervor  and  trust  in  the  All- 
Wise  Iluler  of  the  universe.  My  grandmother 
repeated  several  passages  from  it,  closing  with 
the  following : 

"  I  cannot  go 
Wbere  Universal  Love  smiles  not  around. 
Sustaining  all  jon  orbs  and  all  their  suns; 
From  seeming  evil,  still  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still. 
In  infinite  progression.     But  I  lose 
Mj  sell  in  Ilim,  in  light  ineffable  ! 
Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise !" 

I  thought  not  then  it  was  the  last  evening  we 
should  ever  spend  together  by  our  pleasant 
fireside.  In  the  morning,  as  she  dii>not  rise  at 
the  early  hour  she  generally  did,  I  went  to  her 
room.  She  was  very  ill,  and  I  felt  that  she  had 
not  long  to  live.  She  was  sensible  of  this,  and 
told  me  so,  in  her  calm,  gentle  way. 

"  You  must  write  to  your  Aunt  Myrtilla,  Flo- 
rence," said  she,  "  and  she  will  come  at  the 
proper  time  and  take  you  home  with  her." 

She  knew  that  I  keenly  felt  the  want  of  sym- 
pathy manifested  by  her  daughter-in-law,  either 
towards  herself  or  me,  and  without  directly  ad- 
verting to  it,  she  added  ; 

"  You  know,  dear  Florence,  she  is  the  one  you 
can  most  naturally  look  to,  and  I  hope  and 
think  that  she  will  not  treat  you  unkindly." 

"  She  is  very  unlike  you,"  I  replied,  in  a  voice 
rendered  almost  inaudible  by  emotion. 

An  hour  afterward,  she  said  to  me,  that  she 
had  been  reflecting  on  the  subject,  and  thought, 
perhaps,  I  had  better  choose  Mr.  Weston  for 
my  guardian.  Mr.  Weston  was  our  nearest 
neighbor;  I  had  always  liked  him,  and  told  her 
that  I  should  prefer  him  to  any  person  I  knew. 
He  was  sent  for  accordingly,  and  as  he  did  not 
object  to  our  wishes,  everything  was  soon  ar- 
ranged properly  and  satisfactorily. 

AVhen  Aunt  Myitilla  came,  the  silent  seal  of 
death  was  on  my  grandmother's  lips.  Her 
countenance,  so  mild  and  checiful  in  life,  fully 
realized  now  that  '■  rapture  of  repose,"  alluded 
to  by  the  immortal  bard. 

Aunt  MyrtilLVs  features  wore  the  same  smile 
which  1  had  always  seen  them  wear;  a  smile 
which  seemed  to  have  been  ai rested  by  a  kind  of 


moral  congelation,  before  it  had  time  to  break 
out  warmly  and  brightly,  as  a  true  smile  should. 
In  her  demeanor,  she  was  as  cold  and  reserved 
as  ever.  There  was  no  change  except  in  her 
voice,  which  was  softer  and  more  velvety  than 
heretofore.  Had  a  person,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
warm-hearted,  cordial  and  sincere,  possessed 
such  a  voice,  it  might  have  seemed  pleasant  to 
me.  Now,  it  was  more  disagreeable,  if  possible, 
than  her  cold,  wintry  smile. 

I  was  glad  that  the  sun  did  not  shine,  that  the 
flowers  were  not  in  bloom,  and  that  the  birds 
did  not  sing,  the  day  I  left  my  old  home.  It 
was  not  convenient,  at  the  time,  for  me  to  reside 
in  Mr.  Weston's  family ;  so,  in  compliance  with 
Aunt  Myrtilla's  earnest  request,  I  was  to  live 
with  her  a  year — that  is,  if  my  guardian  saw  no 
cause  for  my  removal. 

When  the  moment  arrived  for  my  final  depar- 
ture from  Elm  Vale,  nothing  looked  cheerful 
and  encouraging,  except  the  face  of  John  Daly, 
the  man  my  grandmother  had  hired  to  do  the 
labor  on  the  farm  ever  since  I  could  remember. 
His  countenance  was  bronzed  by  constant  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  and  his  features  were 
coarse ;  yet  there  was  something  in  his  smile 
when  he  gave  his  hand  at  parting,  which  made 
him  look  really  handsome.  I  knew  it  was  not 
a  smile  of  joy,  for  he  loved  me  as  if  I  had  been 
his  own  child,  and  would  have  given  much, 
could  I  have  remained  where  he  might  have  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  me  every  day.  I  com- 
prehended its  meaning.  There  was  a  fervent 
benediction  in  it;  also  eloquent  entreaty  for  me 
to  be  strong  and  of  good  cheer.  He  dropped 
my  hand  suddenly,  and  quickly  turned  away, 
though  not  quite  soon  enough  to  hide  a  starting 
tear.  My  own  eyes  were  wet,  and  I  said  in  a 
voice  not  quite  steady  : 

"John,  if  you  ever  have  an  opportunity,  do 
come  and  see  me." 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  he  replied,  without  turning 
round. 

Tie  stage-coach  was  drawn  up  near  the  front 
door,  and  the  baggage,  by  this  time,  nearly 
secured. 

"Florence,"  said  my  aunt,  "  this  is  quite  too 
childish — this  leave-taking  of  a  hired  man.  I 
did  not  expect  it  of  you  ;  but  you  have  not  been 
properly  trained." 

As  I  seated  myself  by  my  aunt  inside  the 
coach,  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  dimmed  by 
the  pattering  rain.  John  Daly  stood  on  the 
door-step.  He  looked  sad  then,  but  he  did  not 
know  that  I  saw  him.  The  next  moment  I  heard 
the  crack  of  the  driver's  whip,  and  the  horses 
were  off  at  a  brisk  trot. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  we  arrived  at  the  residence  of  ray  aunt. 
It  was  a  large,  irregular  mansion,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  newly  painted  a  dark  lead  color,  to 
which  the  rain  gave  a  kind  of  cold  lustre,  that 
to  me  looked  very  uncomfortable.  Everything 
within  that  part  of  the  house  which  I  saw,  was 
in  the  most  exact  order.  The  furniture  was 
highly  polished,  but  the  gloss  seemed  to  me 
harder,  more  slippery,  and  still  colder  than  the 
watery  lustre  of  the  smooth  painted  clapboards 
on  the  outside  of  the  mansion.  I  am  certain 
that  if  it  could  have  been  made  sentient,  and 
gifted  with  the  poijver  of  speech,  I  should  have 
found  that  it  would  not  have  shone,  had  it  not 
been  obliged  to. 

Every  living  thing  I  saw  had  the  appearance 
of  being  subjected  to  some  unnatural  restraint ; 
as  if  every  motion,  as  well  as  natural  impulse, 
was  repressed  and  borne  down  by  a  heavy, 
though  invisible  weight.  I  was  constantly  haunt- 
ed by  the  absurd  idea,  that  if  this  unseen  pres- 
sure could  be  suddenly  removed,  there  would  be 
a  simultaneous  and  joyous  expansion  of  every- 
thing around.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  the  ears 
of  the  gray  and  white  kitten — which  always 
when  she  walked  across  the  floor,  she  kept  close 
to  her  neck,  as  if  she  were  about  to  creep  through 
some  passage  so  narrow  as  to  be  scarcely  practi- 
cable— would  resume  their  natural  position 
with  a  jerk,  and  that  her  velvet  paws — which 
touched  the  floor  as  stealthily  as  if  she  meditated 
making  the  pantry  or  dairy  a  confidential  visit — 
would,  all  at  once,  pat  along  as  fearlessly  as 
those  of  the  petted  favorite  I  left  at  my  old 
home.  I  looked  at  the  cook,  too — a  round,  and 
as  I  felt  certain,  a  naturall)' jolly-faced  cook — as 
she  now  and  then  smothered  a  laugh  till  she 
looked  as  black  in  tlie  face  as  if  she  were  going 
into  a  fit,  and  thought  if  the  check  to  her  honest 
mirthfulness  were  suddenly  removed,  the  whole 
house  would  be  filled  with  the  ringing  tones  of 
her    laughter.      Even    the    birds,    1    iina^iiu'd. 


though  the  sun  the  next  morning  rose  in  full 
splendor,  seemed  subjected  to  the  same  influ- 
ence ;  for  they  did  not  break  out  into  such  full 
sweet  gushes  of  song  as  the  birds  used  to  at 
Elm  Vale. 

Child  as  I  was,  I  fought  hard  against  it ;  yet 
the  same  kind  of  influence  bore  upon  me  every 
day,  with  a  power,  stronger  and  more  irresis- 
tible. My  voice  was  low  and  subdued,  and  my 
gait  still  more  so.  I  dared  not  speak,  only  just 
above  a  whisper ;  and  in  my  walk,  I  was  as  staid 
and  mincing,  as  Aunt  Myrtilla  herself,  except  at 
rare  intervals,  when  I  succeeded  in  so  far  throw- 
ing off'  my  chains,  as  to  escape  for  an  hour  to 
the  woods  and  the  fields.  Had  my  aunt  but 
seen  me  then,  she  would  have  been  horrified,  for 
I  ran,  and  skipped,  and  jumped  in  a  manner  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  doing,  had  not  my 
sense  of  enjoyment  at  my  dear  bought  freedom 
been  in  proportion  to  its  rarity.  I  often  tried 
my  voice,  too,  to  ascertain  if  it  had  any  of  its 
old  sound,  for  I  feared  it  would  grow  to  be  like 
Aunt  Myrtilla's.  I  used,  also,  to  frequently 
look  in  the  brook,  so  as  to  be  certain  that  a  cold, 
icy  smile  like  hers  was  not  gradually  settling 
upon  my  features. 

As  time  passed  on,  I  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain  opportunity  for  those  stolen 
rambles.  The  exactions  and  prohibitions  of  my 
aunt  not  only  multiplied,  but,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, I  grew  more  timid,  and  less  able  to 
resist  the  paralyzing  influences  by  which  I  was 
surrounded. 

I  could  not  now,  as  when  I  was  at  Elm  Vale, 
like  a  bird  with  free  and  vigorous  wing,  sudden- 
ly break  away,  when  the  golden  flood-gates  of 
the  morning  opened,  but  trembled,  hesitated  and 
looked  back  irresolute,  imagining  that  through 
some  loop-hole  or  crevice,  to  me  unknown,  the 
eye  of  my  aunt  was  fastened  upon  me.  What 
was  quite  as  bad,  if  I  did  venture  forth,  I  could 
not  throw  off  the  weight  from  my  spirits.  They 
had  lost  their  elasticity.  Had  there  not,  what  to 
me  was  as  an  ever  memorable  event,  happened 
about  midsummer,  I  do  not  know  but  that  I 
should  have  sunk  into  a  hopeless  state  of  fatuity. 
Had  my  mind  been  constituted  like  Ursula's,  the 
cook's,!  might,  like  her,  have  found  relief  by  eat- 
ing strawberries  and  cream,  or  some  other  deli- 
cacy, behind  the  cellar  door.  She  tried  hard  to 
persuade  me  that  I  should  feel  more  resigned  and 
greatly  comforted,  if  I  would  follow  her  exam- 
ple. She  understood  her  own  case,  and  it  was 
not  a  solitary  one — patience,  fortitude  and  cheer- 
fulness having  a  more  intimate  connection  with 
what  are  called  creature  comforts,  than  many 
would  imagine,  or  be  willing  to  admit. 

The  event  hinted  at,  was  the  unexpected  ar- 
rival of  a  young  collegian,  by  the  name  of 
Roland  Carrington.  He  was  Aunt  Myrtilla's 
nephew,  and  she  looked  upon  him  as  being  so 
wild  and  lawless,  as  to  be  irreclaimable. 

"  I  expect,"  said  she,  "  to  have  everything 
turned  upside  down  when  Roland  comes." 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  never  so  much  sur- 
prised in  my  life  at,  what  appeared  to  me,  his 
unprecedented  audacity.  At  his  entrance.  Aunt 
Myrtilla  rose,  but  stood  in  unbending  dignity, 
without  advancing  a  step  to  meet  him.  He  was 
by  no  means  awed,  however,  and  seizing  her 
hand,  shook  it  energetically,  in  hopes — as  ho 
afterwards  told  me — for  one  moment  to  shake 
that  everlasting  simper  out  of  her  face.  Instead 
of  that,  it  only  had  the  effect  to  make  her  appear 
more  prim  and  reserved,  and  to  cause  every 
movement  to  be  more  slow  and  deliberate.  But, 
though  Roland's  organ  of  reverence  was  well 
developed,  what  had  such  a  paralyzing  influence 
on  me,  both  mentally  and  physically,  appeared 
to  him,  as  it  really  was,  supremely  ridiculous. 
Partly  from  an  exuberance  of  spirits,  and  partly, 
as  I  believe,  to  tease  her,  he  did  not  remain 
quiet  only  long  enough  to  answer  a  kvi  ques- 
tions relative  to  his  progress  in  his  studies, 
which  she  asked  in  a  voice  of  as  much  solem- 
nity as  if  she  were  hearing  a  recitation  in  the 
old  fashioned  catechism. 

Roland  did  not  submit  to  this  without  several 
impatient  movements  to  break  away.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  after  he  had  effected  his  re- 
lease, he  had  roused  the  echoes — which,  ever 
since  my  arrival,  had  been  mute  as  the  seven 
sleepers — in  all  the  old  gloomy  apartments 
throughout  the  mansion. 

"Now  that  sounds  real  cheerful,"  said  Ursula, 
peeping  into  the  darkened  scullery,  where  I  was 
putting  the  last  polish  to  the  knives  and  forks. 
"  I  do  so  love  to  have  that  boy  come  once  in 
n  while  and  make  a  little  noise.  It  puts  new  life 
into  mc — docs  me  more  good  than  the  best  meal 
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of  victuals  would  I  ever  cooked  ;"  and  under 
cover  of  the  noise  made  by  Roland's  boots,  she 
indulged  in  a  genuine  laugh,  such  as  "  doeth  the 
heart  good  like  a  medicine." 

At  the  time  Roland  arrived,  Ivras  in  the  room 
with  my  aunt,  hemming  a  towel — the  last  of  six 
dozen  I  had  hemmed  since  1  first  came,  to  which 
had  been  added  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous 
sewing,  besides  knitting  a  pair  of  cotton  stock- 
ings with  clocks,  to  be  added  to  the  dozens  and 
dozens  of  those  which  had  been  waiting  to  be 
worn  ever  since  Aunt  Myrtilla  was  eighteen. 
This  she  said  was  a  great  deal  more  proper  for 
a  girl  of  my  nge,  than  to  be  romping  about,  and 
turning  things  upside  down.  She  did  not  tell 
Roland  who  I  was  ;  and  as  I  expected  a  sharp 
reproof  if  I  ventured  to  raise  my  eyes  from  my 
work,  I  had,  as  yet,  no  distinct  idea  as  to  his 
looks.  I  had  an  impression,  however,  that  his 
eyes  were  black,  and  that  they  beamed  with  a 
light,  like  the  warm,  golden  sunshine.  Though 
I  did  not  dare  to  raise  my  eyes  to  him,  I  am 
sure  that  he  looked  a  good  deal  at  me,  for  I  felt 
that  the  light  of  those  dark,  lustrous  orbs  was 
shining  upon  me.  His  voice  had  a  clear,  silvery 
sound  which,  to  mj'  ears,  was  delightful.  I  was 
certain  that  the  owner  of  such  a  voice  must  be 
noble-hearted,  frank  and  generous.  There  was 
something  in  its  tones  which  gave  me  courage, 
and  there  was  also  something  in  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  overhead  so  musical  and  exhilarat- 
ing, that,  though  I  was  aware  it  made  me  look 
very  foolish.  I  could  not  help  laughing  as  heart- 
ily as  Ursula,  as  their  sharp,  quick  resonance 
greeted  my  ears.  Seeing  this,  Ursula  laughed 
again,  with,  if  possible,  a  better  will  than  before. 
The  kitten  which  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  and 
usually  attended  me  during  my  daily  knife- 
scourings  in  the  dark  scullery,  took  courage  at 
this  unwonted  manifestation  of  mirthfulness, 
and  ventured  to  withdraw  from  the  spot  where 
she  usually  ensconced  herself — whence,  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  she  could  dart  away  if  she  saw 
my  aunt  approaching — and  humping  up  her 
back,  rubbed  against  my  clothes  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  she  fully  sympathized  with  us. 

Roland,  1  think,  regarded  me,  at  first,  with  no 
little  pity  and  some  contempt.  With  his  fear- 
less and  independent  spirit,  he  could  not  exactly 
understand  why  1  should  be  so  awed  by  a  nar- 
row-minded woman  like  Aunt  Myrtilla.  He  did 
not  realize  that  I  had  no  friends  to  fall  back  on, 
as  he  had  ;  and  that  if  I  offended  her  in  a  point, 
however  slight  and  trivial,  she  had  the  will,  as 
well  as  the  power,  to  render  my  situation  still 
more  painful — that  there  were  yet  screws  in  the 
rack  on  which  she  placed  me,  susceptible  of  still 
another  turn.  Yet  it  was  only  for  a  very  short 
time  that  he  looked  upon  me  as  the  stupid,  spir- 
itless creature  he  had  at  first  taken  me  for. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  one  fresh,  sparkling  morn- 
ing, "  leave  that  stuff  you  have  been  stitching  at 
ever  since  I  came,  and  I  will  show  you  my  boat, 
and  give  you  a  sail  in  it  round  a  little  miniature 
lake  that  looks  like  a  silver  shield,  which  some 
Titan  might  have  dropped  from  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  craggy  hills  which  encircle  it." 

The  work  I  was  engaged  in  doing — irrever- 
ently alluded  to  by  him  as  "  stuff" — was  the  first 
of  a  set  of  chair-bottoms,  which  I  was  doing  in 
crotchet-work ;  for  my  aunt,  finding  that  she 
should  have  some  difficulty  in  keeping  me  at 
plain  needlework  eight  hours  every  day,  unless 
she  wished  to  be  uncomfortably  overstocked 
with  household  linen,  had  hit  upon  what  she 
called  a  "  good  standing  job,"  in  order  to  keep 
me  out  of  idleness. 

"  I  cannot  go,"  said  I,  in  answer  to  his  invita- 
tion, '•  for  aunt  told  me  to  get  this  done  by  Sat- 
urday, as  I  have  eleven  more  to  do." 

"  Eleven  more !"  he  repeated,  in  astonishment. 
"  Judging  by  the  labor  you  have  already  bestow- 
ed on  this  one,  every  spark  of  vitality  you  have 
left,  will  be  worked  into  them  before  you  have 
finished.  But  if  you  are  not  thoroughly  wilted 
down,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  she  could  only  find 
some  nimble  sprite  who,  like  Puck,  would  '  put 
a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,'  that 
she  would  set  you  to  working  one  in  crotchet 
work,  as  you  call  it,  'just  to  keep  yon  out  of 
idleness.' " 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you,  but  I  must 
work  every  minute,  or  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  get  this  done  at  the  time  my  aunt  men- 
tioned." 

I  had  just  laid  my  work  down  to  thread  my 
needle.  Roland  quickly  snatched  it  up,  and 
running  to  the  door,  gave  it  a  vigorous  toss, 
lodging  it,  as  he  intended  to  do,  among  the  top- 
most branches  of  an  apple-tree. 


"  What  have  you  done  ?"  said  I,  in  accents  ex- 
pressive of  the  lively  sense  I  entertained  of  his 
rashness  and  temerity. 

"  Bon't  look  so  frightened,"  said  he.  "  I  have 
only  raised  a  flag  to  wave  in  celebration  of  the 
hour's  freedom,  which  I  am  determined  you 
shall  have.  So  put  on  your  bonnet,  and  we  will 
be  away." 

He  came  in  at  the  door,  near  which  I  was  sit- 
ting, and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  hurried  me 
away — for  just  at  that  moment  he  caught  a 
glance  of  Aunt  Myrtilla  entering  the  parlor  door. 

In  spite  of  the  crotchet  work  lodged  in  the 
apple-tree,  and  the  anticipated  anger  of  my 
aunt,  my  spirits  were  soon  as  light  and  buoyant 
as  they  used  to  be  at  Elm  Vale.  It  must  have 
been  the  presence  of  Roland  that  gave  me  so 
much  heart ;  for  the  bright  sunshine,  the  balmy 
air,  and  the  songs  of  the  birds,  had  never  before 
had  the  power  to  make  me  feel  as  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  enjoy  them.  The  ideal  presence  of 
my  aunt  always  came  in  between  me  and  them, 
dimming  the  sunshine,  robbing  the  air  of  its 
fragrance,  and  turning  the  carol  of  the  birds  into 
a  dirge-like  wail. 

A  walk  of  fifteen  minutes  through  green  pas- 
tures and  flowery  wood-paths,  brought  us  to  the 
base  of  the  craggy  hills,  which  embosomed  the 
small,  translucent  sheet  of  water  alluded  to  by 
Roland.  We  were  soon  standing  on  its  pebbly 
margin.  Fastened  to  a  white  birch,  whose 
glossy  leaves  shivered  in  each  breath  of  wind, 
was  a  graceful  little  shallop,  gently  swaying  to 
the  ripples  which  broke  on  the  shore,  tracing,  at 
our  feet,  a  slight  line  of  feathery  foam. 

We  sailed  round  and  across  this  tiny  lake, 
and  gathered  the  water-lilies,  which  were  spread- 
ing their  snow-white  petals  to  the  morning  sun. 
For  the  time.  I  was  fully  as  gay,  careless  and 
light-hearted  as  Roland.  The  ideal  presence  of 
Aunt  Myrtilla  was  lost  in  the  clear,  luminous 
atmosphere  floating  around  us.  Now,  I  did  not 
fear  to  raise  my  eyes  to  Roland's,  and  the  bright 
smile  which  gave  sweetness  to  a  mouth  of  classic 
beauty,  and  which  broke  in  warm,  sunny  beams 
from  eyes  which — I  felt,  rather  than  saw,  were 
so  lustrous  the  day  of  his  arrival — warmed  my 
heart,  and  inspired  it  with  courage,  even  more,  I 
believe,  than  the  clear,  elastic  air. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "  that  I  did  not  like 
you  much  when  I  first  came  to  Pine  Grove  V 

"  Yes,  I  felt  quite  certain  that  you  did  not,"  I 
replied. 

"  The  truth  is,  I  thought  you  but  little  better 
than  a  mere  image.  I  soon  found  I  was  mis- 
taken." 

He  was  silent  a  minute,  and  then  said  : 

"  Have  you  no  other  home  ?  Must  you  live 
with  Aunt  Myrtilla '?" 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  I  replied,  answering  only 
his  last  question. 

"  Have  you  no  guardian  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  Mr.  Weston,  who  lives  near  my  old 
home,  is  my  guardian." 

"  And  is  he  aware,  that  while  here,  the  ser- 
vices of  a  seamstress  and  a  kitchen  drudge  are 
required  of  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  not." 

"  He  ought  to  know  it,  and  shall.  You  should 
be  at  school,  instead  of  stitching  away  at  chair 
cushions  and  huckabuck  towels." 

"  I  know  it.  My  grandmother  meant  that  I 
should  go  to  some  good  school  this  summer. 
She  always  told  me  that  she  had  the  means  to 
give  me  a  good  education." 

Roland  said  no  more  on  the  subject,  seeing, 
perhaps,  that  it  made  me  look  grave.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  as  gay  and  sprightly  as  ever, 
and  running  the  little  boat  to  the  edge  of  what 
looked  like  an  island — so  completely  did  the 
lilies,  with  their  large  green  leaves,  cover  the 
surface  of  the  water— he  gathered  a  handful  of 
those  just  opening,  and  gave  them  to  me.  I 
have  them  still. 

Though  we  spent  more  than  an  hour  on  the 
lake,  when  I  stepped  on  shore  I  did  not  remem- 
ber that  my  aunt's  wrath  was  waxing  warmer 
and  warmer  the  longer  I  staid  Roland  linger- 
ed, and  I  lingered  with  him,  gathering  flowers 
and  wild  strawberries,  and  occasionally  taking  a 
cautious  peep  into  a  bird's  nest,  when  we  knew 
the  old  bird  was  away.  But  when,  at  last,  we 
concluded  it  was  time  to  return,  and  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  house,  the  old  feeling  of  dread  re- 
vived. My  steps  were  no  longer  free  and  elas- 
tic. When  we  were  near  enough  to  see  the  im- 
promptu flag  fluttering  at  the  top  of  the  apple- 
tree,  my  heart  died  within  me.  I  believe  I 
should  have  lost  the  power  of  locomotion,  if  al- 
most at  the  same   instant  I  had  not  seen  Jo  ha 


r>aly  drive  up  to  the  gate.  I  had  never  felt  so 
glad  to  see  anybody  before  in  my  life,  and  judg- 
ing by  his  appearance,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
he  could  have  said  the  same  of  me.  I  knew  that 
he  was  an  unwelcome  guest  to  my  aunt,  but  in 
the  overflow  of  my  joy  I  cared  little  for  that. 
He  had  foreseen  that  his  reception  would  be 
likely  to  prove  a  cold  one,  and  had  therefore 
brought  his  welcome  with  him  in  the  shape  of 
some  early  fruit  and  vegetables,  such  as  my 
grandmother  used  to  send  her  every  summer. 
After  the  first  joy  of  our  meeting — I  mean 
John's  and  mine — had  a  little  subsided,  I  saw 
him  regard  me  very  earnestly,  while  a  shade  of 
sadness  stole  over  his  countenance. 

"  Florence,"  said  he,  "  you  are  not  the  same 
girl  you  were  at  Elm  Vale.  You  are  thin  and 
pale.  I  hoped  to  see  you  look  bright  and  fresh 
as  these  roses  I  have  brought  you."  And  as  he 
spoke,  he  took  the  cover  from  a  small  basket  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  showed  me,  nestling 
among  green  leaves,  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  those 
roses  my  grandmother  and  I  used  to  love  to  cul- 
tivate. Tears  came  to  my  eyes  at  sight  of  them. 
They  revived  a  host  of  dear  memories,  cluster- 
ing round  my  old  home. 

John  Daly  and  Roland  were  friends  at  once  ; 
for  the  heart  of  each  was  open  to  the  same 
kindly  sympathies.  The  diflference  between 
them  was  only  that  of  position,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mental  powers.  After  dinner,  they 
walked  out  together ;  and  as  they  stopped  awhile 
in  the  shade  of  some  trees,  I  could  see  they  were 
in  earnest  conversation.  When  they  returned, 
John  was  in  much  better  spirits ;  and  when  at 
the  approach  of  night  he  came  and  took  my 
hand  to  bid  me  farewell,  he  whispered  ; 

"  Keep  up  a  good  heart — yon  will  not  have  to 
stay  here  much  longer." 

Roland  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken  down 
"the  banner"  with  a  rake.  For  this  I  was 
thankful,  yet  a  great  dread  fell  upon  me  the  mo- 
ment John  Daly  was  gone.  I  expected  some 
kind  of  punishment,  and  tried  to  imagine  what 
it  would  most  likely  be.  I  thought  of  a  twenty- 
four  hours'  incarceration  in  some  of  the  dark 
closets,  or  gloomy  old  rooms  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  building.  But  what  I  most  dreaded, 
was  being  summoned  to  my  aunt's  private 
apartment,  to  be  admonished ;  as  I  knew,  by  ex- 
perience, how  much  enjoyment  it  would  yield 
her.  Fasting  and  solitary  confinement  would 
have  been  nothing  to  it.  But  I  was  not  destined 
to  undergo  either  of  these  punishments.  The 
truth  was — though  she  would  not  have  ovmed 
it,  even  to  herself — Aunt  Myrtilla  was  a  little 
afraid  of  Roland,  and  began  to  suspect  that  he 
disapproved  of  the  rigorous  discipline  to  which 
she  had  thought  proper  to  subject  me. 

In  about  a  week,  Roland  went  home,  and  the 
old  stillness  and  gloom  settled  down  upon  every- 
thing. I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  live  there  a  day 
longer,  and  I  think  my  courage  would  have  ut- 
terly failed  me,  had  I  not  recalled  what  John 
Daly  said  to  me  at  parting,  and  some  hints  to 
the  same  effect  by  Roland. 

Aunt  Myrtilla  rose,  as  with  a  rebound,  to 
more  than  her  former  grenadier  stiffness,  while 
Ursula,  the  kitten  and  myself  .sujit  in  the  same 
ratio.  She  was  more  exacting  than  ever,  and 
gave  me  to  understand  that  I  was  to  rise  an 
hour  earlier  to  make  amend  for  my  late  shame- 
ful waste  of  time  She  had,  she  said,  full  six 
months'  work  for  me  to  do,  and  there  would  be 
no  time  for  me  to  throw  away,  running  about 
the  woods  and  fields.  I  was  growing  thinner, 
paler  and  more  low-spirited  every  day,  when 
one  afternoon,  Mr.  Weston,  my  guardian,  ar- 
rived. His  visit  was  entirely  unexpected  to  my 
aunt,  and  she  could  not  conceal  that  she  was  a 
good  deal  disconcerted. 

Mr.  Weston  was  a  plain,  straight  forward 
man,  and  without  any  preliminary  circumlocu- 
tion, informed  my  aunt  that  he  had  come  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  me  away,  having  made  ar- 
rangements to  place  me  at  a  certain  boarding- 
school,  which  he  named.  She  was  highly  indig- 
nant, and  said  that  "  as  the  child's  nearest  con- 
nection this  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
she  thought  she  might,  at  least,  have  been  con- 
sulted." Mr.  Weston,  in  reply  to  this,  merely 
said  that  he  had,  at  first,  intended  to  let  me  re- 
main with  her  a  year,  but  had  since  found 
reason  to  change  his  mind.  He  should  spend 
the  night  with  a  friend,  he  said,  and  would  call 
for  me  in  the  morning  to  take  me  to  the  board- 
ing-school, which  was  about  thirty  miles  distant. 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  left  Aunt  Myr- 
tilla's,  four  of  which  I  was  at  school.     The  time 


there  was  not  only  spent  profitably,  but  pleas- 
antly, as  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  my  schoolmates,  and  the  approbation  of 
my  teachers. 

Roland  Carrington,  after  having  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  at  one  of  our  first  uni- 
versities, became  an  author,  instead  of  a  physi- 
cian, as  was  his  intention  when  we  met  at  Aunt 
Myrtilla's,  and  bids  fair  to  rank  with  our  most 
celebrated  literateurs.  He,  however,  is  not 
obliged  to  depend  on  his  talents  as  a  writer,  for 
a  livelihood,  as  he  inherits  a  handsome  fortune 
from  his  maternal  grandfather.  We  are  to  be 
married  in  a  few  weeks,  and  he  has  just  called 
on  me  to  consult  me  relative  to  making  some 
alterations  at  Elm  Vale,  where  we  intend  to 
spend  the  summer  months.  John  Daly  has 
lived  there  ever  since  my  grandmother  died — his 
home,  after  the  first  year,  having  been  cheered 
by  a  wife  as  good  and  thrifty  as  himself. 

Aunt  Myrtilla  has  changed  very  little,  either 
in  her  deportment  or  personal  appearance.  She 
is  a  little  more  stately  and  unbending,  regards 
herself  with  a  little  more  complacency,  is  a  little 
less  indulgent  to  those  subject  to  her  control ; 
her  voice  has  more  of  a  purring  sound,  and  her 
smile  is  a  little  more  disagreeable.  She  told  me 
the  morning  Mr.  Weston  took  me  away,  that 
she  had  a  presentiment  that  I  should  prove  to 
be  an  idle,  worthless  girl,  and  disgrace  her  and 
all  connected  with  me.  She  hoped  it  would  not 
be  so,  though  her  hope  was  an  exceedingly  faint 
one.  Had  I  been  suffered  to  remain  with  her, 
she  could  have  checked   my  idle  propensities. 

She  has  never  forgiven  me  for  causing  her  to 
prove  a  false  prophetess.  I  called  on  her  once, 
just  after  I  left  school,  and  she  treated  me  with 
so  much  coolness,  that  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
repeat  ray  visit.  Roland,  too,  had  disappointed 
her.  and  consequently  incurred  her  displeasure. 
She  had  always  been  certain  that  he  would  be 
expelled  from  college,  and  ultimately  be  guilty 
of  some  crime  so  flagrant,  as  to  secure  him  a 
home  in  the  penitentiary  for  life. 

We  have,  nevertheless,  invited  her  to  attend 
our  wedding,  and  I  have  heard  that  she  has  been 
busy  ever  since,  in  preparing  a  suitable  dress  for 
the  occasion. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TBCTH. 

BT  EDWABD   A8HT0N. 

0  Truth !  eternal  as  the  source  from  wlience 

Thou  springest,  and  as  the  evorListing  throne ! 
Thou  art  a  native  of  the  skies,  and  hence 

Thou  ever  hitat  with  heaven's  own  rjidiance  shone. 
'T  is  there  thou  art  iu  all  thy  beauty  seen. 

Arrayed  in  changeles.^  robes,  divinely  fair ; 
Thy  pre.'ience  ligiits  those  fields  of  living  green, 

And  scatters  joy  and  pleasure  everywhere. 
Yet  who  can  comprehend  thee?    Wan  cannot. 

For  though  thou  downward  wing'st  to  earth  thy  (light, 
'T  is  but  tliy  shadow  that  by  him  is  caught. 

From  a  resplendent  sun  a  feeble  light ; 
Thy  glorious  image  lie  around  may  see, 
Yet  by  his  searching-s  cannot  find  out  thee. 

Y'et  still  dispense  around  thy  golden  beams, 

And  stamp  thy  impress  on  the  human  mind  j 
That  all  may  see  the  folly  of  those  dreams, 

Which  to  earth's  fading  charms  are  e'er  confined. 
And  may  the  dim  reflection  that  is  caught 

Of  thee,  as  up  thou  pointest  to  thy  source, 
E'er  be  to  them  with  much  instruction  fraught. 

And  lead  them  thither  to  direct  their  course ; 
That  when  they  leave  the.se  transient  scenes  of  earth. 

They  e'er  may  live  in  yonder  brighter  world  ; 
VThere  never-ending  pleasures  have  their  birth. 

And  thy  celestial  standard  ne'er  is  furled  j 
And  with  an  angel's  ken,  enraptured,  see 
Thee  as  thou  art,  "  star  of  eternity  !'' 

THE  POET'S  WRATH. 

Dante  on  one  occasion  left  his  house  after 
dinner,  to  go  on  some  business  to  that  of  ihe 
Adimari.  As  he  was  passing  by  the  gate  of 
San  Piero.  he  heard  a  smith  who  was  striking 
his  anvil,  and  as  he  worked,  sang  some  of  our 
poet's  verses,  but  mutilated  and  with  additions 
and  alterations.  Dante  said  nothing ;  but  ap- 
proaching the  workshop  where  the  smith  kept 
the  tools,  which  he  used  in  his  trade,  he  seized 
the  hammer  and  threw  it  across  the  street,  he 
seized  the  tongs  and  threw  them  likewise  across 
the  street,  he  seized  the  scales  and  threw  them 
also,  and  so  he  did  to  many  of  the  tools.  The 
smith  turning  towards  him,  in  a  brutal  manner 
said  :  "  What  the  deuce  are  you  about — are  you 
mad!"  Dante  said:  "What  are  you  about?" 
"  I  am  about  my  trade,"  said  the  smith,  "  and  you 
spoil  my  tools  by  throAfing  them  into  the  street." 
Says  Dante  :  "  If  you  do  not  wish  me  to  spoil 
j-our  things,  do  not  spoil  mine.''  "  What  do  I 
spoil  of  yours  ?"  asked  the  smith.  Says  Dante  : 
"  You  sing  songs  out  of  my  book,  and  not  as  I 
wrote  them.  I  have  no  other  trade,  and  you 
spoil  it  for  me."  The  enraged  smith,  having  no 
answer  ready,  cwllected  his  things  and  returned 
to  his  work;  and  the  next  time  he  wanted  lo 
sing,  he  sang  of  Tristram  and  Lancelot,  and  left 
Dante  alone. — SachMe. 
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A  6L4Vfi  FELl'CCA. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  that 
can  produce  a  stronger  excitement 
amongst  seamen  than  the  mention 
of  any  mysterious  vessel  having 
appeared  on  a  particular  station, 
especially  if  she  is  a  fast  sailer, 
and  contrives  repeatedly  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  the  cruisers.  A  tale 
of  diablerie  is  promptly  attached 
to  her  history,  and  very  few  would 
be  found  to  claim  acquaintance 
with  the  builder.  A  craft  of  this 
kind  has  been  making  for  herself  a 
character  of  this  kind  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa,  where  she  was  en- 
gaged, not  only  in  the  nefarious 
traffic  for  slaves,  but  actually  kid- 
napping and  stealing  cargoes  des- 
tined for  others.  To  look  at,  she 
is  just  the  sort  of  low,  sneaking, 
serpent  like  craft  that  sailors  de- 
light in  spinning  a  tough  yarn 
about,  and  giving  to  her  com- 
mander a  character  by  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  his  own 
mother  or  anybody  else  to  know 
him.  The  vessel  which  obtained 
this  notoriety  is  a  felucca  well 
armed  and  manned  with  about 
sixty,  we  call  them  men,  though 
the  tars  give  them  a  somewhat 
different  sppellatioa.  She  hoists 
two  large  lateen  sails  on  short 
stamps  of  masts,  which  spread 
many  yards  of  canvass ;  and  though 
chased  by  some  of  the  smartest 
sea  boats  on  the  coast,  and  even  a 
steam-vessel,  contrived  to  get  away 
in  spite  of  them.  She  is  stated  to 
have  been  constructed  at  Barce- 
lona, her  captain  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  her  crew  a  motley 
assemblage  of  all  nations.  Mere 
than  once  cold  iron  has  passed  be- 
tween her  and  the  men  of-war,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  But  the  days 
of  villany  are  short  and  numbered  ;  and  this 
saucy  little  felucca  was  at  last  taken  by  an 
English  cruiser  and  destroyed.  She  was  just 
the  sort  of  craft  for  the  business  she  had  espous- 
ed— slight  draft,  high  bulwarks,  well  armed 
and  manned  with  some  fifiy  desperadoes.  Her 
speed  is  represented  to  have  been  almost  fabu- 
lous, a  proof  of  which  was  the  fact  of  her  so 
easily  escaping  from  one  of  the  steam  frigates 
on  the  coas^t. 


A    SLAVE    FELDCUA,    ON    THE    COAST    OF   AFRICA. 


8\VAMP  LANDS  OF  ARKAIVSAg. 

The  present  high  stage  of  water  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  re- 
claiming the  swamp  lands  of  Arkansas.  Even 
in  the  present  incomplete  state  of  the  work, 
thousands  of  acres  which  without  the  levees 
would  have  been  submerged,  are  still  high  and 
dry.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  when  the 
entire  system  is  finished  on  the  scale  contem- 
plated, millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  lands  here- 
tofore useless  on  account  of  the  periodical  over- 
flow, will  be  brought  into  cultivation — adding 
greatly  to  the  productive  wealth  of  the  country. 
We  understand  from  a  reliable  source,  that 
the  total  amount  of  scrip  issued  up  to  this  time 
is  $180,000.  We  make  this  statement  to  correct 
an  erroneous  impression  which  has  gone  abroad, 
that  a  half  million  of  dollars  worth  had  been 
put  out  The  sum  above,  covers  the  entire  issue 
up  to  this  time. — Memphis  Eagle. 


DUST  STORM  IN  THE   PUNJAVB. 

The  scene  represented  below  is  a  picture  of  a 
well  known  occurrence  in  the  Punjaub,  where 
terrific  storms  of  wind  and  dust  frequently  rage 
during  the  hot  season.  The  instance  here 
sketched  took  place  not  long  since,  at  Wuzura- 
bad,  where,  although  in  the  station  the  sky  was 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  air  quite  calm  and  sultry, 
about  4  P.  M..  a  streak  like  a  thin  cloud  was  ob- 
servable to  the  east,  which,  by  degrees,  became 
extended  from  northeast  to  southeast.  From 
this  appearance,  those  who  had  before  witnessed 
a  severe  dust  storm  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
prophesied  an  extremely  bad  one  before  night- 
fall— and  their  prophecy  was  verified  to  the  full. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  long  light 
cloud  had  magnified  itself  into  a  huge  column 
of  du*t,  towering  high  into  the  heavens,  and  ev- 
idently rolling  on  at  a  terrific  pace  towards  the 
cantonments ;  the  eastern  end  of  these  it  speed- 
ily enveloped  in  impenetrable  darkness,  though, 
at  the  west  end,  the  atmosphere  remained  as 
calm  and  undisturbed  as  before.  In  an  instant, 
however,  without  any  warning,  the  wind  rose, 
and  blew  a  perfect  hurricane ;  the  sun  was  ob- 
scured, and  it  became  as  dark  as  the  blackest 
night,  the  dust  penetrating  every  crevice  in  the 
doors,  and  filling  the  house  with  clouds  of  dust. 
The  storm  continued  for  about  three  hours ;  but 
the  last  hour  and  a  half  with  decreased  force. 
Punjaub,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  nominally 
independent  territory  of  Northwest  Hindostan, 


embracing  an  area  of  about  60,000  square  miles, 
and  containing  a  population  of  about  four  mil- 
lions, chiefly  Sikhs.  Jants,  Rajpoots,  Hindoos, 
and  Mussulmen.  Punjaub  is  interesting  to  the 
classical  scholar,  as  being  the  theatre  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great's  Indian  victories  over  Porus, 
his  Indian  competitor.  More  recently  still,  it 
has  been  made  famous  as  the  scene  where  Eng- 
lish cupidity  and  aggression  have  been  successful 
over  the  tribe  of  Sikhs,  who  had  maintained 
their  independence  hitherto.  The  Sikhs,  now 
the  principal  race  in  this  quarter,  originated  as 
a  Hindoo  sect  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  remained  in  a  turbulent  feudal  condi- 
tion till  early  in  the  present  century.  About 
that  period,  Runjeet  Singh,  having  subdued  the 
other  Sikh  chieftains,  established  a  despotism ; 
which,  though  far  behind  the  governments  of 
Europe,  was  yet  far  in  advance  of  most  native 
governments  in  the  east.  He  maintained  an 
army  of  about  20  000  regular  infantry,  drilled  as 
Europeans,  5000  regular  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and,  perhaps,  50,000  irregular  horsemen,  who 
were  paid  by  assignments  of  land  for  military 
service ;  and  by  their  means  he  made  himself 
feared  and  respected  by  his  neighbors.  His 
government  was  vigorous,  without  being  either 
cruel  or  unnecessarily  severe.  But  since  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  18.t9,  no  successor  ad- 
equate to  the  ta«k  of  government  has  appeared  ; 
and  this  territory  has,  as  usual,  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  British   dominions.    Nearly  the 


whole  country  of  the  Punjaub  is 
flat  ■.  it  is  in  many  parts  fertile,  es- 
pecially along  the  banks  of  the 
larger  rivers  ;  but  it  also  comprises 
some  wide,  sandy  and  barren 
tracts,  especially  between  the  In- 
dus and  Hydaspes.  Cultivation 
generally  increases  and  improves 
as  we  proceed  eastward.  Of  the 
four  divisions  of  the  Punjaub  east 
of  the  Hydaspes,  the  two  nearest 
to  that  river  are  principally  depas- 
tured by  herds  of  oxen  and  cattle  ; 
and  that  most  to  the  east  is  the 
best  cultivated.  Perhaps  no  inland 
country  possesses  greater  facilities 
for  commerce  than  the  Punjaub, 
and  there  are  few  better  supplied 
with  the  products  of  the  mineral, 
veeetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 
The  wheat  and  barley  of  the  plains 
are  expended  within  the  country  ; 
and  such  is  the  number  of  horses, 
that  giam,  bajree  and  other  grains 
reared  in  a  dry  soil,  are  imported. 
Rice  is  exuberantly  produced  un- 
der the  mountains ;  but  it  is  not  a 
diet  which  suits  the  palate  of  the 
people.  The  cane  thrives  luxuri- 
antly, and  f-ugar  is  manufactured 
for  exportation.  The  sniallness  of 
its  stalk  is  remarkable  j  but  it  is 
said  to  produce  the  most  saccha- 
rine fluid,  and  is  preferred  to  the 
thicker  canes  of  India.  Indigo  is 
reared  east  of  Lahore,  and  export- 
ed to  the  Mohammedan  countries 
westward.  A  valuable  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  sirsya,  or  sesa- 
mum  plant,  and  used  both  for  the 
?^  lamp  and  culinary  purposes.     Ex- 

cellent vegetables  —such  as  turnips, 
carrots,  etc  ,  are  produced  every- 
where ;  and  most  of  the  vine  and 
fruit  trees  common  to  Europe  may 
be  seen  in  the  mountains.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  Punjaub 
have  been  very  imperfectly  explored.  A  range 
of  hills  extending  from  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes, 
formed  entirelv  of  rock-salt,  furnishes  an  inex- 
haustible supply,  and,  being  a  close  monopoly, 
contributes  to  enrich  the  ruler.  I(  is  in  general 
use  throughout  the  country,  and  most  extensive- 
Iv  exported  till  it  meets  the  s^lt  of  the  Simbre 
Lake  in  Rajpootana  and  the  East  India  Compa- 
nv's  territories.  There  is  another  deposit  of  salt 
on  the  verge  of  the  mountains  towards  Mundi, 
but  of  an  inferior  description.  In  the  same  vi- 
cinity, it  is  said,  some  mines  of  coal  have  been 
discovered ;  and  there  are  also  extensive  mines 
of  iron.  The  salt  range,  and  the  other  high 
lands,  yield  alum  and  sulphur  ;  and  nitre  is  gath- 
ered in  large  quantities  from  the  plains.  Vege- 
table products  are  abundant  only  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  country.  The  climate  in  the  north, 
though  hot  in  summer,  is  as  cold  in  winter  as 
that  of  France  and  Central  Europe,  and  never 
sufficiently  warm  to  mature  the  most  valuable 
products  of  Hindostan.  Rice  is  grown  in  the 
valleys,  but  in  limited  quantities,  the  usual  food 
of  the  population  being  wheat  or  peas,  made 
into  a  thick  soup.  The  country  abounds  in  cat- 
tle and  horses,  though  the  former  is  small  and 
ill-conditioned,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
breed  of  either.  The  salt  mines  are  one  of  the 
most  produf  live  sources  of  revenue.  As  respects 
the  commerce  of  the  Punjaub,  the  staple  com- 
modities are  the  Cashmere  shawls,  which  reach 
India  and  Europe  wholly  through  this  channel. 
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CONTENTS  OP  OCR  NEXT  NUMBER. 

"The  Step-Mother,  or  the  Power  of  Prejudice,''  a  story, 
by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Robinson. 

"  Mrs.  Westcut's  Kclations,"  a  prose  sketch,  by  Mrs.  E. 

C.   LOVERINQ. 

"  The  Golden  Claiip,  or  the  Young  Doctor  and  his  Pa- 
tients,'' a  story,  by  Sylvanus  ('obb,  Jr. 
"  A  Story,"  by  Lieutenant  Murray. 
"  I  have  one  Tress  of  Hair,"  verses,  by  Mrs.  R.  T.  El- 

DREDOE. 

"  Diogenes  no  Fool,"  a  poem,  by  C.  L.  Porter. 

"To  a  Young  Poetess,"  lines,  by  Geo.  Canning  IIiu,. 

"  Lines,"  by  W.  A.  J'ono. 

"  Keroombrance,"  lines,  by  Wm.  W.  Giddinos. 

"  To  the  Estranged,"  verses,  by  0.  G.  Warren. 

"The  Magdalene."  lines,  by  Caroline  A.  Hayden. 

'*  Love  and  Affection,"  verses,  by  Finley  Johnson. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  very  effective  and  brilliant  scene,  representing  the 
Mode  of  catching  Wild  llor.'^es  on  the  Prairies  of  Texas, 
by  our  artiiit,  Mr.  Mminhig. 

A  nautical  view  representing  that  leviathan  of  the  ocean, 
a  Whale,  attacked  by  its  natural  enemy,  the  Sword  Fish. 

A.  very  stirring  and  interesting  picture  of  the  Surrender 
of  Vera  Cruz  to  our  forces,  during  the  late  Mexican  War. 
Giving  the  Grand  PlHza  of  the  city  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  Castle  of  San  Juan  d'Uiloa  in  the  distance. 

A  very  fine  series  of  original  views,  by  our  artist,  Mr. 
Manniff^,  representing  Brighton  M.arktt.  F'irst,  a  capital 
picture  of  Wilson's  New  Hotel,  Brighton  ;  a  very  exten^ive 
and  imposing  building.  Second,  a  scene  from  life  on  the 
road,  entitled.  Going  to  Brighton.  Third,  a  road  scene  in 
Brighton,  entitled,  Driving  to  Market.  And  fourth,  a  very 
excellent  fac- simile  of  Brighton  Market,  on  market  day, 
representing  the  Cattle,  Pigs,  etc. 

A  very  excellent  view  of  the  new  and  beautiful  library 
of  St.  Genevieve,  at  Paris.     A  fine  picture. 

Also  a  companion  for  the  above,  representing  the  Lec- 
ture Room  or  Salon  of  the  Library. 

An  original  and  accurate  likeness  of  the  eminent  Irish 
patriot,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  lately  escaped  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land  to  this  country.  Drawn  by  out  artist,  Mr. 
Jiowse. 

A  very  excellent  picture  of  Fort  Hamilton,  in  New  York 
harbor,  by  our  artist,  Mr.  WatJe.  An  interesting  subject, 
and  a  faithful  representation  of  this  national  subject. 


A  NEW  DRESS  THROUGHOUT 

FOR  THE  FLAG. 

The  immense  edition  which  we  print  of  the 
Flag  of  our  Union  renders  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  us  to  renew  our  type  twice  to  the  year ; 
and  on  the  first  of  July  we  shall,  therefore,  ap- 
pear before  our  readers  and  the  public  in  an  en- 
tire new  dress  from  top  to  toe,  and  at  the  same 
time  shall  don  a  very  elegant  new  head,  drawn 
for  us  by  Da-ereaux,  and  also  supply  each  of  our 
departments  wiih  new  and  expressive  designs. 

Since  the  Flag  was  first  started,  to  the  present 
hour,  we  have  never  enjoyed  so  extended  a  cir- 
culation as  at  present ;  and  to  deserve  this,  we 
are  resolved  to  spare  no  pains,  and  shall  com- 
mence in  the  first  number  of  July — being  the 
last  half  volume — a  fine  original  story  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Robinson,  entitled  : — "  The  Lone  Star  :  or. 
The  TiEXAN  Bravo. — A  Tate  of  the  Southrest.'" 
It  is  a  story  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in 
Texas,  relating  to  the  most  stirring  events  of 
its  exciting  history,  and  cannot  fail  to  please  our 
readeirs.  In  short,  the  Flag  shall  be  made  fully 
equal  to  the  spirit  of  the  limes  we  live  in,  and 
shall  wave  on  as  gallantly  as  ever. 


Gleason"8  Pictorial  Drawing  Room  Companion  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  weeklies  in  the  world.  Everything 
about  it  is  superb,  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed  is  as 
white  a.s  snow,  the  pictorial  illustrations  in  the  best  style 
of  art,  and  the  intellectual  feast  which  it  gives  everv  week 
—from  grave  to  gay— is  of  the  highest  order  of  literary 
merit.  We  would  be  pleased  t.o  show  specimens  to  any 
who  may  desire  to  see  it  before  remitting  two  dollars  for 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  complete  repositories  of  wit, 
humor,  news,  and  general  entertainment,  that  the  world 
can  boast.  We  consider  it  an  indispenfahle  inmate  of  ev- 
ery family  drawing-room. — Savannah  (  Tenn.)  Journal. 


Rejoicings. — The  Boston  Post  and  Daily 
Times  "  illumined"  and  fired  off  rockets,  on  ac 
count  of  the  nomination  of  General  Pierce  as 
the  democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency. 


They  go,  one  by  one.— Stephen  Witt,  of 
Dana,  Mass.,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  died,  a  few 
days  since,  aged  99  years. 


Ne4r  the  End.— It  will  be  observed  that  one 
more  number  will  complete  the  present  volume 
of  the  Pictorial. 


MEXICO. 

Colonel  Dumas,  in  Bulwer's  play  of  the  "  La- 
dy of  Lyons,"  remarks,  "  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  better  I  like  a  man  after  I  have  fought 
with  him."  If  this  principle  be  true,  it  will  serve 
to  explain  the  deep  interest  felt  in  our  sister  re- 
public of  this  continent,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Mexico,  forms  a  portion  of  our  southern 
boundary.  Before  the  late  war,  we  were  apt  to 
regard  it  as  a  distant  region ;  the  difficulties  of 
travel  and  the  infrequency  of  intercourse  between 
the  two  states  combined  to  keep  us  far  more  ig- 
norant of  its  interior  than  we  were  of  many 
states  in  the  old  world.  With  its  ancient  history 
we  were  more  familiar  than  with  its  modern 
story. 

But  the  magnificent  military  achievements  of 
Scott  and  Taj  lor,  with  their  columns  of  heroes, 
re-opened  this  vast  and  extraordinary  country  to 
our  eyes  and  hearts.  Writers  of  talent,  attached 
to  either  wing  of  the  army,  filled  our  newspapers 
with  minute  details  of  the  physical  aspect  and 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  moral,  politi- 
cal and  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  Mex- 
ico was  thus  brought  home  to  us,  and  henceforth 
the  name  will  be  a  household  one,  associated  as 
it  is  with  the  glory,  peril,  adventure,  suffering 
and  triumph  of  our  own  people.  The  soil,  bap- 
tized with  American  blood,  hallowed  by  the 
graves  of  American  soldiers,  has  become  famil- 
iar as  well  as  classic  ground. 

There  is  something  of  a  parallel  between  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  Scott  and  that  by  Cortes, 
although  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  charac- 
ter of  their  exploits.  The  Spaniards  invaded  a 
peaceful  and  unoffending  country,  impelled  sole- 
ly by  fanaticism  and  the  lust  of  gold  and  con- 
quest. Wherever  they  moved,  desolation  and 
ferocious  cruelty  marked  their  way.  The  Ameri- 
cans, on  the  other  hand,  commenced  the  war  to 
repel  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  carried 
it  into  the  enemy's  country  by  way  of  legitimate 
reprisal.  Our  victories  were  unstained  by  cruel- 
ty, our  marches  unmarked  by  extortion  and  de- 
vastation. The  swoi-d  and  olive  branch  were 
proffered  at  each  step,  and  when  peace  was  final- 
ly accepted,  the  blade,  drawn  not  without  good 
cause,  was  sheathed  without  dishonor. 

The  physical  features  of  Mexico  are  suffi- 
ciently striking  and  interesting  A  large  portion 
of  its  surface  is  a  vast  plateau  or  table  land, 
commencing  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tchuantepec,  and 
stretching  northerly  for  a  distance  of  sixteen 
hundred  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  being  in  the 
latitude  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  also 
highest.  The  city  of  Mexico  must  have  been, 
in  ancient  times,  a  place  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence and  splendor,  far  exceeding  any  mod- 
ern city  in  grandeur  and  extent.  It  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  lake,  access  being  had  with  the 
main  land  by  several  dikes  or  causeways.  Float- 
ing islands,  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  gave 
its  environs  a  fairy-like  appearance. 

The  vast  plain  of  Tenochtitlau,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  city  stood,  was  surrounded  by  a 
barrier  of  mountains,  their  tall  summits  rising, 
like  the  crest  of  giant  sentinels,  glistening  in  the 
first  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  and  glowing  in 
the  last  rajs  of  its  setting.  Not  the  stars  alone, 
nor  yet  the  hand  of  man,  lit  this  great  city  in 
the  silent  watches  of  the  night ;  for  far  in  the 
horizon  gleamed  the  sudden  splendors  of  vol- 
canic peaks,  whose  spiry  tongues  of  flames  shot 
far  up  into  the  blue  vault  of  heaven. 

The  variety  of  elevations  found  in  Mexico, 
occasions  %'ariety  of  climate,  and  a  correspond- 
ing diversity  of  vegetation.  On  the  sea  coast,  it 
is  hot  and  unhealthy;  but  in  the  higher  regions, 
the  climate  is  perfectly  salubrious.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  sugar, 
indigo,  various  kinds  of  delicious  fruits  and  va- 
rious precious  woods.  Of  its  mineral  wealth,  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
annually  produce  twenty  millions  of  the  precious 
metals.  And  yet  this  fine  country  is  in  a  de- 
cayed condition.  A  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation are  poor,  terribly  ignorant  and  indolent. 

The  government,  a  nominal  republic,  is  wretch- 
edly administered.  The  treasury  is  bankrupt ; 
education  is  universally  neglected. — presenting 
a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  United  States. 
The  Spanish  race  will  gradually  be  supplanted 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Mexico  will  actually 
be  part  and  parcel  of  this  great  and  growing 
republic. 

Congress — It  is  thought  that  Congress  will 
adjourn  by  the  15th  of  August. 


A  Consolation- The  tomb,  after  all,  is  only 
the  starting  point  for  heaven. 


NEW  VOLUME  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

VOLUME   III. 

One  number  more  will  complete  the  second 
volume  of  the  Pictorial,  when  we  shall  com- 
mence volume  third  in  a  style  of  elegance  and 
perfection  which  we  have  not  before  equalled. 
To  this  end  we  have  had  our  artists  and  manu- 
facturers engaged  for  many  week.s,  to  produce 
for  us,  first,  a  superb,  new  and  beautiful  illum- 
ined head,  which  will  be  the  finest  piece  of  wood 
work  ever  printed  in  this  country,  besides  a  se- 
ries of  original  engravings,  surpassing  our  best 
efforts  heretofore.  In  addition  to  this,  we  shall 
don  an  entire  new  suit  of  type  from  head  line  to 
imprint,  embracing  everj-  department  of  the  pa- 
per, and  otherwise  beautifying  and  improving 
the  pages  of  the  Pictorial. 

We  have  added  to  our  corps  of  artists,  which 
now  embrace  the  best  talent  in  America;  and 
our  readers  may  be  assured  that  the  remarkable 
improvements  we  have  made  from  month  to 
month  will  still  continue,  until  we  send  them 
weekly  a  paper  approaching  as  near  as  possible 
to  perfection.  Every  department  of  our  exten- 
sive establishment  is  now  under  one  roof,  and 
our  personal  supervision  ;  and  nothing  is  per- 
mitted to  be  executed  except  in  the  very  best 
and  most  perfect  manner. 

We  shall  commence  in  the  first  number  of  the 
new  volume  a  fine  original  novelette,  by  an  old 
favorite — the  popular  novellette  writer.  Lieuten- 
ant Murray  ;  a  story  which  our  readers  will  be 
sure  to  like,  and  which  will  alone  be  worth  the 
price  of  the  volume.  It  is  upon  a  military 
theme,  and  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Cuba  and 
Spain.  The  story  is  entitled  "Tub  Heart's 
Secret:  or.  The  Advexti'res  of  a  Soldier 
— a  story  of  love  and  the  low  latitudes."  It  was 
written  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  upon  which 
the  author's  services  are  solely  engaged. 

The  price  of  the  paper  will  remain  as  at  pres- 
ent—  S:2  per  volume,  of  six  months,  or  $4  a  year ; 
ten  cents  per  single  copy. 
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BEREAVEMENT. 

Our  readers  will  sympathize  with  us  at  the 
announcement  of  a  severe  bereavement — the  loss 
of  a  venerable,  dearly  beloved,  and  respected 
parent.  Rev.  Hosea  Balloc  died  in  Boston, 
June  7  th,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Ballon 
died  the  calm,  peaceful  death  that  closes  the 
earthly  career  of  the  righteous,  and  had  the  con- 
soling joy  of  being  surrounded,  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, by  his  children  and  long  cherished  friends. 
After  more  than  sixty  years  of  ministerial  labors, 
and  a  life  of  the  most  irreproachable  and  beauti- 
ful character,  he  has  been  gathered  to  his  Mas- 
ter's bosom,  in  heaven,  "  where  neither  moth  nor 
rust  doth  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through  nor 
steal."  His  memory  will  long  remain  green  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  listened  to  the  elo- 
quence of  his  lips,  or  who  have  been  instructed 
by  the  industrious  pen  he  wielded. 


PRESSES   FOR  SALE. 

As  we  desire  to  make  room  for  double  cylinder 
presses,  in  order  to  print  the  immense  edition  of 
our  Pictorial  with  more  expedition,  we  wish  to 
sell  the  two  Taylor  Cylinder  Presses  now  in 
use  at  this  office.  The  cost  of  these  presses  was 
over  $2700  each  ;  but  they  will  be  sold  at  a  great 
bargain,  as  we  want  the  room  they  occupy.  They 
are  almost  new,  in  perfect  running  order,  and 
are  capable  of  some  1500  good  impressions  to 
the  hour.  The  beds  of  the  presses  are  of  the 
largest  size,  measuring  44  by  56  inches  each. 
This  affords  an  unusu.il  and  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  any  persons  who  desire  a  press  or 
presses,  to  supply  themselves  at  a  rate  far  below 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article. 
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Presidential. — The  political  contest  for  the 
presidency  has  fairly  commenced. 


THE  PICTORIAL  AND  FLAG. 

As  we  commence  the  new  volume  of  the  Pic- 
torial on  the  first  of  July,  much  beautified,  with 
new  type,  new  heading,  and  commencing  a  new 
novelette,  and  also  put  the  Flag  into  an  entire 
new  dress,  with  new  heading,  a  new  novelette, 
etc.,  it  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
persons  who  desire  both  papers  to  subscribe  for 
them  together.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
send  the  Flag  and  Pictorial  to  one  address  for 
$5  per  annum,  and  as  the  plan  of  both  papers  is 
entirely  different,  and  not  a  line  printed  in  one 
appears  in  the  other,  they  form  together  a  fund 
of  most  acceptable  reading  matter  and  amuse- 
ment for  the  home  circle. 


Coming. — Kossuth's  mother  and  family  are 
in  London,  en  ro>ite  for  America. 
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In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  George  M.  Browne, 
Esfj.,  to  Miss  Mary  Andrews. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Stow,  Mr.  George  W.  DiUaway  to  Miss  La- 
cretia  C.  Hunting. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  Mr.  A.  H.  SaCford  to  Mis8  Sarah  11. 
Shuttleworth. 

Bv  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  .Joseph  M.  Bell  to  Miss  Helen 
Olcott  Cboate. 

By  liev.  Dr.  Nealc,  Mr.  Alfred  Miles  to  Miss  Mary  8.  Fa- 
vor, of  lx)well. 

By  William  Palfrey,  Eiq.,  Mr.  William  Dudley  to  Misa 
Mary  Aon  Cox. 

At  rharlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Townley,  Mr.  A.  L.  Hatch, 
of  Boston,  to  Miss  Frances  A.  Martin. 

At  Lexingtxjn.  by  Itev.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Horace  B.'  Davia 
to  Miss  Anna  C.  Stevens. 

At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  BoTd<'n,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Chase  to 
Miss  Catharine  B.  Gay.  of  Waldo,  .Me. 

At  Lowell,  by  Uev.  .Mr.  Eday,  Mr.  Leonard  Harmon  to 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Ililliard. 

At  Kingston,  John  M.  Windsor,  Esq  ,  to  Miss  Sally  A. 
AVeston,  l)oth  of  Duxbury. 

At  Wells,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ooss,  Mr.  W.  L.  Gavett,  of 
Boston,  to  Mii^s  Julia  A.  Ilobbs. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  by  Ri-v.  Dr.  Carruthers,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lord,  of  Biddeford,  to  Miss  Oriuda  li   Darling. 

At  Norristown,  Pa.,  by  Rev.  Mr  Steim,  Mr.  A  T.  Mark- 
ley  t.o  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Koplin. 

At  Washington,  D.  C,  Dr.  Cha's  Page,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Miss 
Emily  II.  Carmichael,  of  Virginia. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Ann  Hunt,  72 ;  Miss  Sophia  P.  Lob- 
dell,  29;  Mr.  William  Ivers,  of  Yarmouth,  N.  8.,  3i.  Miss 
Caroline  M.  Pierce,  Itf;  Mr.  Samuel  Moody,  69;  .Mi's  Bet- 
sey Conant,  7.5  ;  Elisha  Wheeler,  E.«i.,  73  ;  Mr.  Geo  U.  Phil- 
lips, 23 ;  Rev.  Ilosea  Ballon,  .SI ;  Miss  A.  F.  Stanwood,  17. 

At  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Benyon,  42. 

At  Maiden,  Mr.  William  Watts,  65. 

At  Watertown,  Mrs.  Jerusha  Stone,  87. 

At  Hingham,  Mrs.  E.  Tower,  80 ;  MUs  S.  W.  StoweU,  16. 

At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Salisbury  Jack.son,8d. 

At  Essex,  Mrs.  Aurelia  B.  Story,  30. 

At  Medway,  Mr.  Francis  VV.  Clark,  33. 

At  \rare,  Mrs.  Sally  Cummings,  66. 

At  Ludlow,  Mrs.  Miry  Fuller,  90. 

At  Springfield,  Mrs.  Weltha  A.  Crossett,  41. 

At  Lunenburg,  Mrs.  Sabra  Ilayden,  72. 

At  Brooks,  Me.,  Phineas  Ashmun,  Esq.,  86. 

At  Sabatti-iville.  Me.,  Jacob  Hill,  Esq.,  68, 

At  Bridgedon,  5Ie.,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Choate,  87- 

At  I'rovidence,  R.  I.,  Thomas  AVhitaker,  Esq..  59. 

At  New  London,  Ct.,  Mr.  Isaafi  V.  11.  Cranbell,  S)J. 

At  Franklin,  Ct.,  Rev.  Dr.  S.amuel  Nott,  9H. 

At  New  York,  Sirs  Margaret  .Macauley,  79. 

At  Rbinei)eck,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Maria  Louisa  Wager.  22. 

At  CoxsacKie,  N.  Y.,  Judge  Anthony  M.  Van  Beigen,  S8. 

At  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Sarah  Miller,  65. 

At  Washington,  Mrs.  Agnes  K.  Bartlett,  of  N  York,  30. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C,  Robert  L.  Stewart,  Esq.,  54. 

At  Indianapolis,  Ta  ,  Mrs.  Louisa,  wife  of  Gov.  Wright. 

At  Uuincy,  III.,  Mrs.  Martha  Poor  Uowland,  31. 
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A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  thl?  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  literarj'  melange  of  no- 
table eventfl  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal taJes,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  tb« 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artiste,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  east+^rn  or  western  hemis- 
phere,  of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  6ne  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  oi  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  It, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechjinical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  Itcontains  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.     It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  origi- 
nal miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  stricUiSt  and 
highest  tone  of  monility.  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  its 
combined  excellencies. 

TERMS:  $2  00  PER  VOLUME, 

OR   $4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

INVARUBLT    IN    ADVANCE. 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumes 
per  year. 

\iy  One  copy  of  the  Flao  oy  on»  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  the  I'lCTOKUL  Dhawiso-Room  Companion,  one  year, 
for  P5  00 

The  Pictorial  Deawino-Room  Companion  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

MORNING. 
WITH  VIEWS  OF  THE  SEA. 

BY  W.  T.  BEVMOim. 

If  man  can  claim  one  hoar  for  joy, 

The  peari  of  all  the  rest ; 
Which  comes  to  him  without  alloy, 

The  pure,  divinely  blest ; 
It  greets  him  like  a  blessing  given, 
When  morning's  sunbeams  part  from  heaven. 

THE   SEA,  FROM   THE  MOCNTAIX-TOP. 

To  breathe  all  free  and  hear  no  sound ; 

To  look  on  sky,  earth,  sea  around ; 

To  mark  the  distant  outline,  blue. 

Which  circumscribes  the  distant  view ; 

To  feel  within  the  breathing  heart 

The  struggling  pulse  which  would  depart ; 

And  with  the  mind  roam  far  and  free, 

And  know  what  was,  is,  yet  to  be  ; 

These  are  the  thoughts  which  rise,  to  show 

The  limit  of  man's  power  below. 

FROM   THE  BEACH. 

To  watch  the  swelling,  foaming  sea, 
In  all  its  pride  and  majesty ; 
To  hear  its  wild  and  steady  roar. 
Its  long,  long  echoes  on  the  shore, 
As  surging  up  the  shelving  strand. 
It  wipes  man's  footprints  from  the  sand ; 
Claiming  its  bounds  without  delay. 
And  fringing  its  determined  sway  ; 
To  look  upon  its  distant  line. 
The  horizon  I  the  space  sublime, 
"Which  seems  to  join  the  sky  at  last  I 
What  is  more  mighty,  grand  and  vast ! 

FROM   THE   DECK. 

There  is  a  calmness  in  the  sea, 
Which  sets  the  prisoned  mortal  free  ; 
Which  lends  his  thoughts  a  soaring  wing. 
To  find  some  branch  on  which  to  cling ; 
And  high  above  the  void  around. 
Heaven's  olive  branch  of  peace  is  found. 

Here,  where  he  Icams  to  shun  a  wreck. 
By  looking  upward  from  the  deck. 
To  some  true,  bright  and  heavenly  ray, 
Which  guides  his  bark's  uneert-un  way  j 
Here,  if  his  hopes  will  never  rise 
From  the  wide  waste,  to  peopled  skies ; 
If  still  his  thoughts  must  grovel  low. 
And  seek  in  earth's  vast  sea  of  woe 
A  final  object  for  the  rest 
Of  his  worn  soul  I  can  he  be  blest  ? 
Will  he  not,  'neath  the  damning  wave 
Of  his  own  folly,  find  his  grave  ? 


[Written  for  Gleasou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  COOK'S   BOY. 

KS  OLD  SAILOR'S  YAEN. 

BY    SYLVANOS   COBB,  JK. 

OuH  ship  was  Ijing  in  Gibraltar  harbor.  The 
day  had  been  a  remarkably  pleasant  one,  and 
hundreds  of  people  from  the  shore  had  been  on 
board  to  examine  our  specimen  of  Uncle  Sam's 
naval  architecture.  After  the  hammocks  had 
been  "  piped  down,"  a  knot  of  old  ocean's  hardy 
sons  collected  beneath  the  topgallant  forecastle, 
which  place  was  their  regular  "  forum."  Old 
Ben  Miller,  our  second  boatswain's  mate,  had 
been  quite  sober  and  thoughtful  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  afternoon  ;  and  upon  being  asked  the 
occasion  of  it,  he  said  that  he  had  seen  something 
that  brought  to  his  mind  a  thrilling  circumstance 
of  bygone  days.  We  knew  there  was  a  yarn  on 
the  tapis;  and  collecting  about  the  old  mate,  we 
awaited  its  delivery.  He  knocked  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  then 
charging  his  mouth  with  a  generous  piece  of  to- 
bacco, he  commenced ;  and  this  is  the  yarn  he 
spun  : 

"  It  is  now  fifteen  years  ago  that  I  was  a  fore- 
mast hand  on  board  the  old  ship  '  Hunter.'  She 
was  from  New  York,  and  bound  to  India.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Adam  Warren,  who  was 
one  of  the  owners,  had  taken  passage,  and  with 
him  were  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  hitter  was 
one  of  the  sweetest,  prettiest  little  creatures  I 
ever  saw,  only  about  twelve  years  old,  and  as 
blithe  as  a  lark.  They  called  her  Judith.  O,  it 
would  have  done  your  souls  good  to  have  seen 
her  skipping  about  the  deck  ! — now  hiding  in  a 
coil  of  rigging;  now  pulling  at  some  rope,  and 
then  clapping  her  little  dimpled  hands  as  she  re- 
peated the  orders  of  the  captain.  Her  merry 
laugh  rang  through  the  ship  like  the  notes  of 
our  own  native  robin,  and  the  sun  seemed  to  be 
envying  her  her  brightness.  Her  father  was  one 
of  your  business  men — a  right  down  dollar  liunt- 
er,  who  diil  n't  seem  to  care  for  much  else  than 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  his  cargo ;  and  as  long 
as  his  child  was  well  and  happy,  he  seemed  to 
take  but  little  notice  of  her ;  though,  I  must  say. 


he  was  a  kind-hearted  man  when  you  could  bring 
it  out.  Judith's  mother  was  one  of  your  city 
aristocracy — a  proud,  overbearing  woman,  who 
seemed  to  think  there  was  nobody  of  any  conse- 
quence only  herself — and  the  smell  of  tar  made 
her  sick.  AVhen  she  was  on  deck,  she  always 
kept  a  smelling-bottle  at  her  nose,  and  I  tell  you 
the  truth  when  I  tell  you  that  her  nose  was  fairly 
coekbilled  by  her  eternal  snuffing  at  that  same 
bottle. 

"  We  had  a  boy  on  board  named  Luke  Win- 
ship,  only  fourteen  years  old,  who  had  been  put 
into  the  galley  to  help  the  cook.  He  was  a  noble 
little  fellow,  though  we  had  n't  then  exactly 
found  it  out. 

"  One  evening,  after  we  had  entered  the  south- 
ern tropics,  Luke  was  sitting  upon  a  spar  that 
was  lashed  against  the  galley,  and  Judith  Warren 
came  along  and  sat  down  by  his  side. 

" '  What  makes  you  look  so  sober,  Luke  T  she 
asked,  in  a  silvery  tone  of  real  kindness. 

" '  I  was  thinking.  Miss  Judith,'  returned  the 
cook's  boy ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  gazed  into  the 
face  of  the  girl  as  though  she  was  one  whom  he 
could  almost  worship. 

" '  Do  n't  call  me  miss.  I  do  n't  like  it,  Luke. 
But  tell  me  what  you  were  thinking  about.  If 
I  ever  have  troubles,  it  always  does  me  good  to 
tell  them  to  somebody.    Now  tell  me  yours.' 

"  '  It  could  n't  interest  you,  Judith,  to  hear  the 
story  of  a  poor  boy  like  me.' 

" '  O  yes  it  could !'  the  little  girl  cried,  clapping 
her  hands  together  with  much  earnestness.  '  You 
were  thinking  of  your  father  and  mother.' 
"  '  Alas  !  I  have  none.' 
"  '  No  parents  V 
" '  No !' 

" '  Then  you  were  thinking  of  your  brothers 
and  sisters.' 

"  '  I  have  no  relations  on  earth,  Judith !'  As 
Luke  said  this,  he  drew  his  greasy  sleeve  across 
his  eyes  to  wipe  away  the  drops  that  were  spring- 
ing forth. 

"  The  little  girl  gazed  into  Luke's  face  with  a 
look  of  pity  and  sorrow,  that  seemed  to  make 
her  tender  heart  bleed. 

"  '  Tell  me  your  story.  Come,"do,'  she  said  ; 
and  she  laid  her  hand  so  affectionately  upon  the 
boy's  arm,  and  looked  so  kindly  at  him,  that  he 
began  to  weep  again. 

"  '  It  is  but  a  short  story — a  few  words  will  tell 
it  all,'  Luke  returned,  as  he  struggled  like  a  giant 
to  keep  back  his  emotions.  '  My  mother  died 
when  I  was  only  four  years  old,  and  before  my 
father  had  taken  the  mourning  weed  from  his 
hat,  he,  too,  was  laid  in  the  cold  grave.  They 
were  both  of  them  kind  parents ;  and  after  my 
father  was  buried,  I  sat  upon  his  grave  all  night 
long  and  cried.  O,  Judith,  you  do  n't  know 
what  it  is  to  lose  a  fiither  or  a  mother !  but  to 
lose  them  both.  Yes,  you  know  something  how 
you  would  feel.  In  the  morning  they  came  and 
took  me  away  from  the  little  church-yard,  and  a 
man  who  lived  near  the  cottage  my  father  had 
hired,  gave  me  some  breakfast. 

" '  My  parents  were  very  poor ;  and  after  the  fu- 
neral expenses  were  paid,  there  was  not  a  cent  left. 
I  knew  of  no  relations,  I  knew  not  that  I  had 
one  on  earth,  and  I  was  sent  to  the  almshouse ! 
There  I  staid  till  I  was  nine  years  old,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  I  suffered  more  than  words  can 
ever  tell.  It  was  n't  bodily  suffering,  for  I  had 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  clothes  enough  to 
wear ;  but  it  was  the  suffering  of  the  heart.  I 
went  to  school  part  of  the  year ;  but  I  was  n't 
like  the  other  school-boys.  I  was  a  poorliouse 
child,  and  they  shunned  me.  If  they  had  done 
no  more  than  this,  I  should  have  been  content; 
but  they  taunted  me  with  my  misfortune,  and 
made  light  of  my  orphanage.  If  they  had 
known  what  pain  their  words  gave  me,  I  don't 
believe  they  would  have  spoken  them ;  but  they 
knew  not  my  feelings,  and  why  should  they  ? 
They  had  never  suffered  like  me,  and  they  real- 
ized nothing  of  the  crushed  spirit  that  was  bat- 
tling against  the  cold  cruelty  of  their  sneers.' 

" '  Poor  Luke !'  murmured  Judith  ;  and  when 
the  boy  looked  into  her  face,  he  found  that  she 
was  weeping. 

" '  At  length,'  he  continued,  after  he  had  wiped 
his  eyes,  '  an  old  farmer  took  me  from  the  alms- 
house, and  set  me  at  work  upon  his  farm.  At 
first  I  felt  thankful,  but  I  soon  found  that  I  was 
worse  off  than  before  ;  for  I  was  ill  treated,  and 
I  had  to  work  like  a  dog.  The  farmer's  wife 
was  a  hardhearted  woman,  and  she  oftjn  beat 
me.  That  was  worse  than  all  the  rest,  for  I 
never  deserved  it,  nor  did  I  openly  complain.  I 
staid  with  the  man  over  four  years  ;  but  matters 
I  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  often,  when  I  went 


up  to  my  little  bed  in  the  garret  of  the  barn,  did 
I  pray  that  I  might  die  before  I  awoke  again. 
But  I  lived  on,  and  I  lived  only  to  suffer.  At 
length  I  resolved  that  I  would  bear  it  no  longer. 
One  dark  stormy  night  I  secured  a  few  crusts  of 
bread,  and  after  the  folks  had  retired,  I  stole  out 
from  the  barn  and  ran  away.  For  nearly  a  fort- 
night I  travelled  on,  and  at  length  I  reached  the 
city  of  New  York  ;  but  even  there  I  dared  not 
remain,  so  I  went  down  to  the  wharves  to  see  if 
I  could  not  get  a  chance  on  board  some  ship.  I 
found  this  ship  was  on  the  point  of  sailing.  I 
told  my  story  to  Captain  Flaton,  and  he  took  me 
on  board.  I  am  well  treated  here,  but  yet  I  can- 
not help,  at  times,  thinking  of  the  scenes  through 
which  I  have  passed.  I  can  see  the  sweet  face 
of  my  mother  as  she  breathed  her  dying  bless- 
ing ;  and  I  can  see  the  pallid  cheek  and  sunken 
eyes  of  my  father  as  he  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  made  me  promise  that  I  would  ever  be  hon- 
est and  virtuous.  God  knows  I  have  most  faith- 
fully kept  that  promise,  and  I  always  will.' 

"  Little  Judith  wept  as  though  she  had  herself 
suffered  all  she  had  heard ;  but  she  was  not  the 
only  one  who  had  heard  Luke's  story ;  for,  as  he 
closed  it,  Mr.  Adam  Warren  moved  carefully 
away  from  the  other  side  of  the  galley,  where  he 
had  been  standing  all  the  while. 

"  At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Warren  came  up  from 
the  cabin,  in  a  terrible  flurry,  in  search  for  her 
child. 

" '  Where  is  Judith  V 

"  '  Here  I  am,  mama.' 

"  Mrs.  Warren  started  forward,  and  saw  her 
daughter  just  rising  from  the  side  of  Luke. 

"  '  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here  V 

"  '  Luke  has  been  telling  me  a  story,'  returned 
the  little  girl,  as  her  mother  led  her  aft. 

" '  Do  n't  you  let  me  see  you  talking  with  that 
dirty  boy  again.  It's  horrible,  Judith,  for  you 
to  be  contaminated  with  such  low,  filthy  compa- 
ny !' 

"  Luke  heard  those  words,  and  I  could  see  the 
heaving  of  his  bosom,  and  the  quivering  of  his 
lip,  as  they  fell  upon  his  ear.  He  arose  and 
went  into  the  galley,  and  pulled  the  door  to  after 
him. 

"  We  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
were  standing  up  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was 
in  the  afternoon.  The  old  ship  was  under  dou- 
ble-reefed topsails  and  reefed  courses,  with  the 
wind  blowing  hard  on  the  larboard  quarter. 
Little  Judith  was  on  the  poop,  holding  on  upen 
the  weather  mizzen-topmast  backstay.  Her  fa- 
ther was  there,  too,  and  he  was  gazing  upon  his 
child  with  a  sort  of  calculating  pride.  The  mate 
was  throwing  the  log,  and  Luke  Winship  had 
been  called  up  to  hold  the  reel.  Just  as  the 
glass  was  turned  and  the  log-line  checked,  one 
of  the  men,  who  was  looking  off  to  windward, 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  in  turn- 
ing in  the  same  direction  we  saw  one  of  those 
solitary  mountains  of  water,  that  seem  as  though 
they  had  been  months  in  collecting,  rolling 
down  upon  us.  Instinctively  those  upon  the 
poop  grasped  the  rigging  for  support,  dropping 
the  reel  aud  log-line  to  take  care  of  itself.  Ju- 
dith, I  said,  was  at  the  weather  backstay ;  but  as 
she  saw  the  giant  sea  towering  above  her,  she 
involuntarily  let  go  her  hold  and  started  towards 
her  father ;  but  she  was  too  late.  The  ship  was 
struck  upon  the  quarter;  she  reeled  and  stag- 
gered beneath  the  blow ;  Judith  was  dashed  to 
leeward,  and  on  the  next  moment  she  was  over- 
board !  Her  father  uttered  a  frantic  cry  and 
sprang  to  the  lee  shrouds.  The  men  gazed  into 
the  boiling  surge  where  the  broken  sea  was 
whirling  in  one  wild  vortex,  but  they  dared  not 
brave  the  mad  terrors  of  the  scene. 

" '  O  God  !  My  child,  my  child  !'  cried  the 
frantic  father ;  and  while  yet  he  strained  his  eyes 
upon  the  place  where  the  girl  was  being  tossed 
by  the  foam-covered  sea,  a  light  form  brushed 
past  him,  and  plunged  into  the  flood.  It  was 
Luke  Winship. 

"  '  Cut  away  the  life-buoy  !'  shouted  Captain 
Flaton.  'Cut  it  away  quick.  Both  of  them. 
Down  with  the  helm.  Give  them  a  surge  to 
leeward.  Cut  away  the  boat-lashings.  All 
hands  on  deck  here.  Who'll  go  in  the  boat  7 
Spring  to  the  head  braces  !' 

"  All  hands  were  quickly  on  deck.  The  mate 
was  the  first  in  the  stern-boat;  I  was  the  second, 
and  five  more  quickly  followed.  We  got  out 
the  oars,  and  then  the  falls  were  cased  carefully 
off  tilt  the  boat  touched  the  water.  We  un- 
hooked and  started  off,  and  as  soon  as  we  were 
clear,  the  ship's  head  yards  were  braced  sharp 
up,  the  mainsail  clewed  up,  and  she  was  laying- 
to  with  her  main-topsail  aback. 


"  Luke  struck  out  boldly  for  the  little  girl, 
and  though  the  sea  heaved  him  about  most  fear- 
fully, yet  he  reached  her  just  as  she  was  sinking. 
He  caught  her  by  the  waist,  and  with  a  strength 
which  was  surely  superhuman  to  him,  he  held 
her  head  above  water.  The  angry  surge  had 
swept  off  to  leeward,  and  the  boy  and  girl  now 
rose  and  fell  upon  the  bosoms  of  the  long  waves . 
Both  the  life  buoys  were  driven  past  them- 
Luke's  strength  began  to  fail  him,  but  still  he 
held  the  form  of  the  insensible  Judith.  He  be- 
gan to  waver,  and  twice  his  head  sank  beaeath 
the  surface  of  the  running  sea ;  but  as  he  arose 
the  second  time,  the  boat  had  reached  him,  and 
I  caught  him  by  the  collar  of  his  jacket.  He 
was  fairly  insensible  when  I  touched  him  ;  but 
his  grasp  upon  Judith  was  like  a  death-grip,  and 
soon  they  were  both  safe  in  the  boat. 

"  We  reached  the  ship  in  safety.  Mrs.  Warren 
had  fainted  ;  but  her  husband  caught  the  form 
of  his  daughter  and  rushed  to  the  cabin,  whither 
Luke  was  also  conveyed,  and  ere  long  they  were 
both  brought  back  to  consciousness.  Mr.  War- 
ren pressed  the  boy  to  his  bosom,  and  promised 
to  be  a  father  to  him,  and  even  the  rejoiced  mo- 
ther did  not  hesitate  to  look  kindly  upon  the 
preserver  of  her  daughter. 

"  It  was  sometime  before  Luke  recovered ;  but 
when  he  did  get  about,  he  went  not  back  to  the 
cook's  galley,  but  waited  upon  the  cabin.  He 
was  now  allowed  to  associate  freely  with  Judith  ; 
and  many  an  hour  did  I  see  them  sit  together 
upon  the  poop,  listening  to  each  other's  simple 
stories.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Warren  looked  nerv- 
ous when  she  saw  them  thus,  but  she  dared  not 
forbid  it;  public  opinion  was  too  strong  against 
the  prejudices  which  she  still  cherished,  though 
in  a  modified  form. 

"  We  anchored  in  the  Hoogly,  and  Mr.  War- 
ren went  to  Calcutta.  He  took  Luke  Winship 
with  him;  and  from  that  morning  till  to  day,  I 
saw  him  not  again.  Shipmates,  you  noticed 
that  man  with  whom  I  was  talking  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, this  afternoon,  didn't  you'?" 
"  Yes,"  we  all  returned. 

"  And  you  noticed  that  splendid-looking  wo- 
man by  his  side  t" 
"  Yes,  yes." 

"  Well,"  resumed  old  Ben,  as  he  brushed  away 
a  tear  from  his  bronzed  cheek,  "  that  was  Luke 
Winship.  That  woman  was  Judith,  and  she  is 
now  his  wife.  Fifteen  years  have  passed  away 
since  we  parted  at  the  gangway  of  the  old  ship 
'Hunter,' but  he  knew  me  the  moment  he  saw 
me,  and  so  did  Judith.  He  is  now  a  rich  mer- 
chant, doing  a  heavy  shipping  business  in  New 
York,  and  is  up  here  on  business.  He  made  the 
captain  promise  that  I  should  go  on  shore  and 
visit  him  to-morrow.  '  Ben,'  said  he,  as  he 
shook  me  by  the  hand,  '  I  am  rich,  but  I  have 
never  forgotten,  nor  broken,  that  sacred  promise 
I  made  to  ray  father  on  his  death-bed.'  And, 
shipmates,  I  do  n't  believe  he  ever  has." 

As  the  old  boatswain's  mate  closed  his  yarn, 
he  turned  slowly,  thoughtfully  away,  and  went 
below,  and  soon  aftei  wards  we  all  followed  his 
example.  No  remarks  were  made  by  those  who 
had  heard  the  story ;  but  I  could  see  that  the 
sentiments  it  inculcated  had  reached  their  hearts, 
and  excited  their  noble  sympathies. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
BELL  OF  ABERDEEN. 

BY  JOHN  RUSSEL. 

Air  — O/o'  the.  airts  the  wind  can  Wou).— BDR^S. 

Of  a'  the  la-sses  e'er  I  saw, 

And  mony  I  hae  seen  ; 
There  's  none  I  ever  loo'd  ava. 

Like  Bell  o'  Aberdeen. 

Of  a'  the  kisses  e'er  I  stole, 

And  mony  I  hae  ta'en  ; 
Nane  sent  sic  raptur  thro'  my  soul, 

As  Bell's  of  Aberdeen. 

I/ang  years  on  years  hae  since  ganc  by, 

And  half  the  warld  atween  ; 
Still  aft  this  bosom  heave.'!  the  sigh 

For  Bell  o'  Aberdeen. 

It  was  na  for  her  kists  o'  gowd, 

For  siller  she  had  nane  ; 
It  wjui  na  her  connections  proud. 

Plain  Bell  o'  Aberdeen. 

It  wius  her  ways,  sae  kind  and  free. 

And  stiff,  blue,  nieltin'  een, 
UvY  tones  and  looks,  aye  turucd  on  me. 

Kind  Bell  o'  Aberdeen. 

Had  T  the  bale  warld  at  my  choice, 

From  my  la.ss  to  refreen  ; 
I  'il  iu  an  instant  raise  my  voice 

For  Bell  o'  Aberdeen. 


J 

'1 
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A  KOVEL  DCEI.. 

Two  young  bloods  of  Eddyville,  Kentucky, 
a  short  time  since,  becoming  offended  at 
some  imaginary  insult,  a  challenge  was  passed 
and  accepted,  as  both  thought  nothing  but  blood 
could  wash  out  the  insult.  The  terms  on  which 
the  challenge  was  accepted  were  these : — That 
they  should  meet  at  a  doctor's  office,  and  be 
bled  until  one  or  the  other  should  be  satisfied. 
They  accordingly  met,  and  the  doctor  opened  a 
vein  for  them.  They  bled,  until  both  becoming 
extremely  weak,  and  looking  as  white  as  their 
own  linen,  pronounced  themselves  satisfied,  and 
so  ended  the  bloody  affair. 


MADAME  MURAT. 

This  lady,  says  the  New  York  Herald,  left  in 
t^e  last  steamer  for  France.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Virginia  planter,  and  married  Prince 
Murat,  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Naples,  after  his 
arrival  in  this  country,  when  he  was  banished 
from  France.  They  settled  in  Florida,  where  he 
died.  It  is  stated  that  Louis  Napoleon  sent  for 
her,  and  sent  $40,000  to  pay  her  expenses.  Per- 
signy,  the  fast  friend  of  the  president,  and  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  is  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Lucien  Murat,  another  son  of  the  marshal, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Lafitte,  the  great 
banker  of  Paris. 


— « — ^•^ — K- 


GAME  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

The  telegraph  is  used  for  a  variety  of  useful 
purposes  by  business  men ;  sending  or  counter- 
manding orders,  buying  goods,  selling  stocks, 
etc.  A  shrewd  business  woman  uses  it  in  the 
following  manner;  A  friend,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  applied  to  a  huskster-woman  not 
long  since  for  a  brace  of  game  of  a  particular 
description.  "  None  to-day,  sir,"  was  the  reply, 
"  but  day  after  to  morrow  you  may  certainly 
have  them  for  Sunday's  dinner,  fresh  from  Illi- 
nois. My  agent  telegraphed  from  Chicago,  they 
were  on  the  way." 


t     »  mm> — ►- 


MUSIC  IK  THE  WILDERNESS. 

Among  the  articles  sent  over  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, a  few  days  ago,  was  a  piano  for  Salt  Lake, 
Utah  Territory.  The  distance  is  about  4000 
miles ;  the  place  where  it  is  destined  to  go,  a 
few  years  ago  was  inhabited  only  by  the  In- 
dians ;  and  a  wilderness  peopled  with  the  red 
race  and  a  few  trappers  only,  has  to  be  crossed 
before  it  is  reached.  The  axe  is  the  pioneer  civ- 
ilizer;  but  how  closely  upon  its  tracks,  in  our 
day,  follow  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  civil- 
ized life.  Who  says  the  condition  of  humanity 
has  not  improved  * 


CJVPARALLELED  SPEED. 

They  are  making  time  on  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  now,  that  beats  the  speed  on  any  of 
the  English  railways.  The  six  o'clock  train  out 
of  New  York,  Saturday  morning,  1.5th  ult.,  made 
the  distance  in  three  hours  and  one  minute. 
The  following  is  the  running  time : — From  Thir- 
ty-first Street,  New  York,  to  Peekskill,  50  min- 
utes; to  Fishkill,  23  minutes;  to  Poughkeepsie, 
20  minutes  ;  to  Rhinebeck,  20  minutes  ;  to  Hud- 
son, 32  minutes ;  to  Albany,  26  minutes :  total 
181  minutes.  This  is  equal  to  about  fifty  miles 
an  hour. 


JAPANESE   TEA-DRIIVKIIVG. 

We  shall  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
Japan  and  the  Japanese,  by  the  time  the  ex- 
pedition returns,  Japan  paragraphs  being  al- 
ready a  feature  of  the  newspapers.  Among 
other  things,  the  Japanese  tea,  we  observe,  is 
highly  praised  by  former  travellers,  and  their 
drinking  it  is  peculiar.  The  leaves  are  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  put  into  a  box. 
The  box  is  then  offered  to  the  guests,  who  take 
out  as  much  as  will  lay  on  the  point  of  a  pretty 
large  knife,  stir  it  up  till  it  foams,  and  drink  it  hot. 


Commerce  of  Boston. — Vessels  arrived  dur- 
ing JLiy,  SC2— foreign  253,  coastwise  609  ;  clear- 
ances, G54 — foreign  250,  coastwise  404.  Imports 
of  gold  in  May,  $139,308 ;  silver,  $30,496.  Since 
January  1,  gold,  $522,090;  silver,  $42,231.  Ex- 
ports since  January  1,  gold,  $726,300  33 ;  silver, 
$74,770. 


«   ^  ■  ^   » 


Very  True.— Somebody  has  written—"  It  is 
not  the  quantity  which  an  author  writes  that 
makes  him  immortal.  Two  sheets  of  paper 
transmitted  Persins  to  posterity. 


An  Item. — The  cigars  smoked  in  any  city  of 
the  United  States,  cost  more  than  the  bread  that 
is  cuten. 


tDagsibc   (SSatljcrings. 

Parodi  gave  a  concert  at  Washington  a  few 
days  ago. 

All  dogs  now  found  running  at  large  unmuz- 
zled, in  our  city,  are  liable  to  decapitation. 

It  is  said  that  Ole  Bull  intends  to  settle  in 
Virginia,  where  he  has  purchased  lands. 

Capt.  Berry,  of  the  ship  Harriet  G.  Bass,  of 
Bath,  died  very  suddenly  at  New  Orleans. 

A  new  ship  has  just  been  built  at  Brunswick, 
Maine,  named  the  Roger  Stewart. 

The  export  of  tea  from  China  has  exceeded 
by  800,000  ll>s.  that  of  last  year. 

Ogelvie's  gin  factory  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  was 
blown  down  lately,  and  three  men  killed. 

The  city  washing  and  bathing  house  has  been 
thrown  open  in  New  York. 

The  Otis  school-house,  sold  a  few  days  since 
by  the  city,  is  to  be  converted  into  a  Catholic 
church. 

Miss  Lois  Keyes,  55  years  of  age,  hung  her- 
self in  the  woods  near  Bernon  village,  Woon- 
socket,  lately. 

One  of  our  most  common  and  most  hurtful 
mistakes  is  to  suppose  that  we  are  the  only  per- 
son who  sees  this  or  that. 

James  Dickson,  of  Canton,  Miss.,  has  lost  ten 
of  his  slaves  by  cholera.  The  deaths  by  cholera 
week  before  last  at  New  Orleans  were  30. 

There  is  a  story  afloat  that  after  the  governor 
vetoed  the  liquor  law,  a  subscription  was  started 
to  give  him  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  carriage. 

Excessive  sensibility,  like  paralysis,  produces 
at  the  same  time  great  sensitiveness  and  great 
helplessness. 

Casolani,  the  violincellist,  was  buried  at 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  lately.  He  died  of  con- 
sumption, 45  years  of  age. 

The  amount  of  gold  received  at  the  mint  dur- 
ing May,  was  $4,300,000.  Exports,  $1,957,000; 
leaving  an  excess  of  $2,343,000. 

Miss  Clara  Fisher  Macdcr,  aged  16.  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Clara  Maeder,  is  preparing  for  the  stage 
under  the  tutelage  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Vernon. 

The  spirit  rises  amid  gloom,  as  does  the  ba- 
rometer, which  foretells  the  coming  brightness, 
even  while  clouds  are  yet  around  it. 

A  l\Ir.  Thomas,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  was  di- 
vorced one  morning,  lately,  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  married  again. 

The  sting  of  fate  must  be  met  as  we  meet  a 
bee's  ;  for  unless  we  remain  quiet,  the  sting  re- 
mains behind  and  festers. 

Poets  are  always  best  at  depicting  passions 
they  do  not  feel;  and  the  flowers  of  poetry,  like 
those  of  nature,  are  most  fully  developed  in  an 
artificial  atmosphere. 

Joshua  Kimball,  a  town  pauper  of  Heniker, 
aged  over  70,  was  found  dead  in  the  barn  of  Jo- 
seph Dow,  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  where  he  had 
been  lying  several  days. 

John  H.  Haven  was  killed  a  few  days  since  in 
a  street  affray  by  William  Dobson,  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Star.  Dobson  was  arrested  and 
acquitted. 

Kossuth  and  his  companions,  Pulszy,  Bethlen 
and  Nagy,  return  soon  to  England.  The  rest  of 
his  suite  have  found  employment  here,  and  will 
remain  till  events  call  them  home. 

By  a  hurricane  at  Ipswich,  lately,  an  unoccu- 
pied building  near  the  female  seminary  was  torn 
from  its  foundations,  and  large  trees  were  broken 
off  or  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

At  the  election  of  the  vestrymen  in  St.  Mich- 
ael's Church,  Trenton,  and  Trinity  Church, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  women  were  allowed  to  vote. 
They  were  victorious. 

The  officers  of  the  Dutch  frigate  say  that  the 
emperor  of  Japan  has  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  coast,  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival 
of  a  naval  force  from  this  country. 

A  very  beautiful  bonnet  arrived  in  the  Hum- 
boldt, a  present  from  a  lady  of  rank  to  Lola 
Montez.  The  crown  has  a  wreath  of  artificials 
of  very  high  colors. 

Standing  above  the  great  cataract,  Kossuth 
said ;  "  Indeed  Niagara  surpasses  my  expecta- 
tions. It  has  no  word,  no  voice  to  describe  it. 
It  baffles  the  power  of  language." 

There  are  seven  trains  each  day,  and  two  on 
Sunday,  from  New  York  to  Albany.  The  ex- 
press train  "runs  through  in  four  hours,"  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  cost  is  $2,60 ;  less 
than  two  cents  a  mile. 

The  season  has  not  yet  fairly  opened  at  Niag- 
ara. Chilly  winds  yet  blow  so  freely  from  the 
cataract,  that  overcoats  are  comfortable  in  all 
outdoor  exercises.  Immense  heaps  of  ice  yet 
lie  on  the  rocks  about  the  falls. 

.Two  girls  by  the  name  of  Halny,  Miss  Thrash- 
er and  another  young  woman,  operatives  in  the 
factory  at  Suncook  village.  New  Hampshire, 
were  drowned  lately  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat 
in  which  they  were  crossing  the  river. 

William  T.,  aged  eight  years,  son  of  Thomas 
Bateman,  was  killed  at  Salem,  a  few  days  since, 
by  an  old  scruhbing-broom,  which  he  and  an- 
other boy  were  throwing  at  each  other.  William 
was  struck  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  died 
instantly. 

Hon  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  late  United  States 
minister  to  Sweden,  and  S  J.  Hale,  Esq  ,  to- 
gether with  a  couple  of  other  gentlemen,  caught 
in  the  Peronic  Bay,  in  two  hours  and  five  min- 
utes, eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  porgies !  some 
of  which  weighed  three  oounds  and  a  half ! 


Joreign   iHisccllang. 

The  Kwangsi  rebellion  continued  to  be  talked 
of  at  Hong  Kong,  March  30. 

The  new  and  splendid  fish  market  at  Billings- 
gate, London,  was  opened  on  the  17th  May. 

The  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  voluntarily  contribu- 
ted .£275,000  towards  the  financial  relief  of  the 
Sultan. 

The  premium  on  gold  is  rising  alarmingly  at 
Constantinople,  new  coins  of  100  piastres  being 
current  at  115. 

Lord  Brougham  is  building  an  enormous  gym- 
nasium of  iron  and  glass,  near  his  seat,  in  West- 
moreland.    It  will  resemble  the  crystal  palace. 

The  long  anticipated  10th  of  May,  in  France, 
passed  over  with  the  greatest  eclat,  and  without 
the  slightest  disturbance. 

At  a  ball  recently  given  at  the  Tuileries,  sev- 
eral ladies  adopted  the  coiffure  Pompadour,  pow- 
dered wigs,  etc.,  but  the  mode  did  not  meet  with 
great  approval. 

At  St.  Petersburg  on  the  9th  of  May  the  ice 
began  to  break  up,  but  was  still  strong  at  Cron- 
stadt,  and  it  would  be  many  days  before  naviga- 
tion would  open. 

Mitchell,  the  Irish  patriot,  is  now  the  lessee  of 
a  large  farm  in  Australia,  in  the  management  of 
which  he  takes  an  active  part.  That  is  better 
than  toiling  over  political  slashes. 

We  deeply  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Catlin,  the 
celebrated  collector  of  Indian  relics,  whose  mu- 
seum has  long  been  one  of  the  attractions  of 
London,  is  now  in  prison  for  debt. 

Benedict,  the  composer,  has  returned  from 
London,  having  met  with  the  double  loss  of  a 
son  and  wife.  Vieuxtemps  has  resigned  his 
place  at  the  imperial  court  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
is  about  to  reside  permanently  in  London. 

The  U.  S.  steamship  Susquehanna  was  at 
Hong  Kong  March  20,  and  on  arrival  of  the  new 
commodore  would  probably  proceed  to  Japan, 
to  endeavor  to  effect  a  treaty  with  the  Japanese. 
The  success  is  very  doubtful  indeed,  says  a  Can- 
ton letter. 

Partly  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  cheap  wines, 
and  partly  to  avail  themselves  of  other  cheap 
amusements,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the 
working  classes  of  Paris  to  spend  every  Monday 
outside  the  barriers.  Sunday  they  devote  to 
their  families ;  Monday  to  their  comrades. 

One  of  the  commissioners  of  the  London  po- 
lice has  lately  ordered  that  all  constables  off 
duty  on  Sunday  afternoon  shall  attend  at  the 
various  station-houses,  at  three  o'clock,  and, 
after  their  names  being  called,  shall  proceed  to 
the  nearest  church  in  the  district,  to  hear  divine 
service. 


0anb0  of  ®olb. 


The  longer  the  saw  of  contention  is  drawn, 

the  hotter  it  grows. 

Tis  better  to  have  loved   and  lost,  than 

never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

The   reproaches   of  a  friend   should  be 

strictly  just,  and  not  too  frequent. 

Why  is  it  so  much  harder  for  us  to  sub- 
mit to  the  future,  than  to  the  past? 

Nothing  is  so  odious  in  an  acquaintance, 

as  the  discovery  of  a  defect  in  him. 

When  man  has  nothing  left  to  love,  he 

falls  in  love  with  his  very  sorrow  over  the  de- 
parted. 

True  joy  is  a  serene  and  sober  motion, 

and  they  arc  miserably  out  who  take  laughing 
for  rejoicing. 

The  wit  of  some  of  our  modem  writers  is 

like  gas,  which  lights  at  a  touch,  and  at  a  touch 
can  be  extinguished. 

What   a  wretched   world   is  this,  which 

three  or  four  good  or  great  men  can  reform  or 
shake  to  its  foundation  ! 

Passion  is  a  keen  observer,  but  a  wretched 

reasoner.  It  is  like  the  telescope,  whose  field  is 
clearer  the  more  contracted  it  is. 

Dean  Swift  said,  with  much  truth,  "  It  is 

useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  reason  a  man  out  of 
a  thing  he  has  never  been  reasoned  into." 

You  think  much  too  well  of  me  as  a  man. 

No  author  can  be  as  moral  as  his  works,  as  no 
preacher  is  as  pious  as  his  sermons. — Jean  Paul 
Riclder. 

Of  all  the  impostors  and  calumniators  in 

the  world,  we  most  despise  those  who  entrench 
themselves  behind  church  pews,  and  the  sanctity 
of  religion. 

A  covetous  desire  in  the  heart  of  youth  is 

the  germ  from  which  may  spring  a  poison  tree, 
whose  atmosphere  is  pestilential,  and  the  taste 
of  whose  fruit  is  death. 

Man  regards  as  an  eternity — first  the  pres- 
ent hour^then  bis  youth — then  his  life — then 
his  century — then  the  duration  of  the  earth — 
then  that  of  heaven — and  finally — time. 

We  often  speak  of  being  settled  in  life — 

we  might  as  well  think  of  casting  anchor  in  the 
midst  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  or  talk  of  the  per- 
manent situation  of  a  stone  that  is  rolling  down 
a  hill. 

How  truly  an  old  man  said — '■  When  I  was 

young,  I  was  poor  ;  when  old,  I  became  rich  ; 
but  in  each  condition  I  found  disappointment. 
When  the  faculties  of  enjoyment  were,  I  had  not 
the  means ;  when  the  means  came,  the  faculties 
were  gone." 


Joker's  ©Uo. 


When  is  night  not  night  ?    When  it's  nitre. 

Why  is  a  ripe  field  of  grain  like  a  cross  baby  ? 
Because  both  want  the  cradle. 

Why  should  custom-house  inspectors  be  pa- 
tient waiters  '.     Because  they  are  tied  waiters. 

Who  eat  more — the  black  or  the  white  people  ■? 
The  white  ;  because  there  are  more  of  them. 

Why  is  a  shop-boy  who  robs  his  master  like  a 
farmer  ?     Because  he  is  acquainted  with  tillage. 

Several  members  of  the  legislature  have  been 
here  so  long  that  they  have  forgotten  their  way 
home.     So  says  the  Post. 

The  last  imported  Yankeeism,  according  to 
Punch,  is,  that  a  Yankee  no  longer  marries  a 
young  critter  now,  he  "  annexes"  her. 

A  man  in  Maine  applied  for  two  gallons  of 
rum  for  "mechanical  purposes."  "For  what 
mechanical  purposes?"  inquired  the  agent.  "For 
raising  a  barn,"  was  the  reply. 

A  Miss  Gilmore,  some  where  down  east,  was 
courted  by  a  man  whose  name  was  Hadducks, 
who  told  her  that  he  only  wanted  one  gill  more 
to  make  him  a  perfect  fish. 

An  Irishman  who  had  commenced  building  a 
wall  round  his  lot,  of  rather  uncommon  dimen- 
sions, viz.,  four  feet  high  and  six  feet  thick,  was 
asked  the  object  by  a  friend.  "  To  save  repairs, 
my  honey;  don't  you  see  that  if  it  ever  falls 
down,  it  will  be  higher  than  it  is  now." 

Theodore  Hook  was  walking,  in  the  days  of 
Warren's  blacking,  where  one  of  the  emissaries 
of  that  shining  character  had  written  on  a  wall. 
"  Try  Warren's  B ,"  but  had  been  fright- 
ened from  his  propriety,  and  fled.  "  The  rest  is 
lacking,^''  said  the  wit. 

A  modern  poet  thus  criticises  some  church 
going  people: 

"  Attend  your  churrh,"  the  parson  erica, 

To  church  each  fair  one  goes ; 
The  old  go  there  to  close  their  eyes, 

The  young  to  eye  their  clothes. 

The  author  of  "  A  Peep  at  Number  Five," 
says  in  that  readable  little  book  :  "  It  is  a  great 
affair  for  a  country  girl  to  be  married — there  is 
so  much  sewing  which  must  be  done,  before  she 
can  be  considered  ready.  One  would  almost 
think  it  was  to  be  Sunday  ever  after  the  event, 
and  the  shops  were  to  be  closed." 


VOLUME    FIRST 

THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

Volume  first  of  the  Pictorial  Dr.\wing-Room  CompantoW 
is  now  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges  and  back, 
and  illumined  sides,  forming  a  superb  parlor  ornament  in 
the  shape  of  a  book  of 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty  Pages, 

AM)    OVER 

ONE    THOUSAND     ENGRAVINGS 

of  Men,  Manners,  and  current  Events  all  over  the  world  ; 
of  Scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  Globe  ;  of  famous  Cities,  and 
beautiful  Villa<;es ;  of  Pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of 
fine  Maritime  Views  ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  yariety 
of  interesting  subjects,  with  an 

ILLUMINED  TITLE-PAfiE  AND  INDEX. 
Besides,  it  embraces  in  its  pages  a  vast  amount  of  origi- 
nal Tales,  Sketches,  Poems  and  Novelettes,  from  the  best 
of  American  authors,  with  a  current  News  Record  of  the 
times  ;  altogether  forming  an  exceedingly  novel  and  ele- 
gant volume. 

For  sale  at  the  publication  Office,  by  our  -wholesale  Agente, 
and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots  throughout  the  Union,  for 
Three  Dollars  per  volume. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION, 

AS  KLE0.4.XT,  MOll.VL  AND  KEFIXED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devoted  to  polite  litoraturp,  wit  anil  humor,  pro.'sp  nnd 
poe'ic  pcm.s,  uud  orij;iniil  prize  tjilfS,  written  expressly  foi 
tlii^  paper,  and  at  a  very  fireat  cost.  In  politiM,  and  on 
all  .sectarian  quwtious,  it  is  .strii-tly  neutral.  Nothing  ol 
an  m-.nioral  nature  will  ever  he  admitted  into  its  columns; 
therefore  making  it  emphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  Ml^XION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIUCLE. 

It  is  Bfnerally  arknowlcdtred  that  the  Flag  '  ""w  th« 
leiiifnr^  niil.hl I'lrjur  in  Ihc  I'nil'il  Slates,  and  its  ir.....ary 
contents  are  allowed,  by  the  best  judjrcs,  to  be  un.surpa.i.sed. 

It  C(int:iins  tlic  forcisn  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
couden.sed  as  to  enablo  lis  to  give  the  greatest  po.«sible 
amount  of  intelligence.  No  ailvertisenients  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH    SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader. 

An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  rcjculnrly  enjr:i<;cd, 
and  every  department  is  under  the  most  finished  and  jjcr- 
fcct  system  that  experience  can  su^'gist,  or  money  pro- 
duce. Lacking  neither  the  means  nor  the  will,  we  can  lay 
before  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  for  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union. 

TERMS    TO    SUBSCKIBERS. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,      .        ■-         .        .         .        S2  00 


3  subscribers, 
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5  OO 

6  OC 
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20  00 


One  crtpy  of  the  Flaq  or  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  the 
PicToKiAL  DfiAwiNO-PiOOM  CoMPAKiox,  ouc  year,  for  at-5  00. 

Invariably  in  advance. 

Sul  iscrilnTs  or  postmasters  are  requested  to  act  asager/ 
and  form  clubs,  on  tlic  above  terms. 

*4*  ^.'/  or/hrx  should  he  atl(bc$s''fl,  posT  paid,  to   the 

PuilLIS'.IKIl  OF  THE  Fl.IG  OF  OUIt  Umo.N. 

*,  *  Thf  Flag  can  he  obtained  at  any  of  the  newspaper 
depots  in  the  United  S'.atts^  and  of  newspaper  carriers^  at 
POUR  CICNTS  per  Sini^le  copy. 

F.    GLEASON, 
PuBUsaER  AND  Pboprietor,  Dostun.  I^Iass 
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SYBIL'S  CAVE,  HOBOHEN,  fi.  J. 

Hoboken  is  beautifully  situated  in 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Hudson  Kiver.  di- 
rectly opposite  tHe  south  end  of  New 
York  City,  and  is,  together  with  Staten 
Island,  the  quickest  resort  of  the  New 
Yorkers.  You  take  the  ferry  at  the 
foot  of  Barclay  Street,  Canal  Street,  or 
Christopher  Street,  and  in  five  minutes 
3'oa  are  in  the  country.  Thousands 
visit  this  "  paradise  of  Gotham,"  daily. 
The  shore  is  wild  and  rocky ;  it  is  beau- 
tifully laid  out  into  walks,  promenades 
and  parks,  overshadowed  by  the  richest 
foliage.  It  has  one  or  two  churches, 
several  first-rate  hotels,  and  contains  a 
thousand  or  more  regular  inhabitants  ; 
it  also  possesses  a  very  large  ship  yard. 
The  whole  is  owned  by  W.  L.  Stevens, 
Esq.,  to  whom  belongs  the  immortality 
of  not  only  making,  but  keeping  the 
finest  spot  adjacent  to  any  city  in  the 
world.  Sybil's  Cave,  Hoboken,  is  one 
of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  place. 
No  one  visits  Hoboken  without  seeing 
it.  It  is  hewn  out  and  excavated  from 
a  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet. 
In  the  middle  is  a  spring  of  pure  and 
sparkling  water,  thousands  of  glasses  of 
which  are  sold  daily  in  the  summer,  for 
a  penny  per  glass.  The  cave  was  de- 
signed by  the  owner,  W.  L.  Stevens, 
Esq.  In  the  engraving,  Hudson  River 
and  Weehawken  are  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  small  building  adjoining  is 
a  place  for  refreshments. 


DOG-SELLIIVG   EXTRAORDI.'VARY. 

Two  ladies — friends  of  a  near  relative 
of  my  own,  from  whom  I  received  this  ,^ 

narration — while    walking    in    Regent  s 

Street,  were  accosted  by  a  man  who  re-  '^  - 

quested  them  to  buy  a  beautiful  little  - 

dog,  covered  with  long  white  hair,  which 
he  carried  in  his  arms.  They  passing 
on  without  heeding  him,  he  followed, 
and  repeated  his  entreaties ;  they  looked 
at  the  animal,  and  were  at  last  persuad- 
ed. The  man  took  it  home  for  them, 
received  his  money,  and  left  the  dog  in 
the  arms  of  the  ladies.  A  short  time 
elapsed,  and  the  dog,  which  had  mean- 
while been  very  quiet,  in  spite  of  a  restless, 
bright  eye,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness, and  as  he  ran  about  the  room,  exhibited 
some  unusual  movementi,  which  rather  alarmed 
the  fair  purchasers.  At  last,  to  their  great  dis- 
may, the  new  dog  ran  squeaking  up  one  of  the 
window  curtains,  so  that  when  the  gentleman 
returned  home  a  few  minutes  after,  he  found  the 
ladies  in  consternation,  and  right  glad  to  have 
his  assistance.  He  vigorously  seized  the  animal, 
and  taking  out  his  penknife,  commenced  cutting 
off  its  covering,  thereby  displaying  a  large  rat  to 
their  astonished  eyes,  and  of  course  to  its  own 
destruction. — Mrs.  Lees  Anecdotes  of  Animals. 


scarcely  pass  before.  The  importance 
of  the  improvement  will  be  better  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  by  a  glance  at 
the  vast  hydraulic  power  of  the  river, 
and  the  commercial  advantages  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  geographical  position  of 
Oswego.  The  city  is  situated  upon  the 
southern  shore  oif  Lake  Ontario,  and 
built  on  both  sides  of  Oswego  river. 
The  river  forms  the  outlet  of  the  Onei- 
da, Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  the  whole  fam- 
ily of  the  lakes  of  Central  New  York. 
The  vast  hydraulic  power  of  the  river, 
in  connection  with  its  commercial  ad- 
vantages, natural  and  artificial,  are  un- 
surpassed, and  perhaps  unequalled,  on 
the  continent.  The  Oswego  flouring 
mills  contain  near  100  run  of  stones, 
and  can  manufacture  8000  barrels  of 
flour  per  day.  More  flour  is  made  there 
per  annum,  than  at  any  other  point  in 
the  United  States.  Oswego  is  within  a 
few  hours'  sail  of  the  Canadian  ports  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  forms  the  natural 
outlet  to  market  for  the  vast  regions 
lying  north.  She  has  also  a  direct  ship 
navigation  with  the  upper  lakes  by  the 
Welland  Canal,  forming  the  cheapest 
freight  channel  between  the  East  and 
the  Great  West,  and  will  also  be  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  shortest  and  most  ex- 
peditious route  of  travel,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Great  Western  Rajlroad, 
now  building  across  the  peninsula  of 
Upper  Canada,  from  Hamilton  to  De- 
troit. Oswego  has  also  a  water  com- 
munication with  the  Hudson  at  Troy 
and  Albany,  by  the  Oswego  and  Erie 
Canal,  and  by  railroad  with  Boston  and 
New  York.  She  has  a  population  of 
13,000,  and  a  rapidly  growing  com- 
merce ;  the  property  transhipped  there 
in  the  season  of  1851,  amounting  to 
over  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  In  short, 
Oswego  has  the  elements  of  commercial 
importance,  and  the  natural  resources  of 
a  great  city. 


SYBILS    CAVE,    AT    HOBOKEN,    N.J. 


COFFER  DAM,  OSWEGO,  IV.  Y. 

The  picture  herewith  presented  is  a  represen- 
tation of  an  excavation  made  during  the  last 
winter,  in  the  bed  of  the  river  forming  the  har- 
bor at  the  city  of  Oswego.  The  excavation  was 
made  by  means  of  a  coffer  dam,  erected  so  as  to 
embrace  an  area  of  about  three  acres,  extending 
from  the  toll-bridge  700  feet  down  stream,  upon 
the  east  bank  of  the  Oswego  River,  studded  with 
flouring  mills  and  grain  warehouses,  whose  ma- 
chinery is  driven  by  water  power  obtained  from 
a  canal  running  upon  the  bank  and  in  rear  of 
the  mills.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  dam, 
the  water  was   pumped  out,  and   the   enclosed 


space  kept  clear  '  y  two  patent  pumps  propelled 
by  water  power  from  the  canal,  and  kept  running 
night  and  day,  while  the  work  of  excavation  was 
going  on.  One  thousand  yards,  mostly  of  solid 
rock,  was  taken  out  in  about  thirty  days,  at  an 
expense  of  $20,000,  incurred  by  the  few  enter- 
prising owners  of  the  property  directly  benefited 
by  the  improvement.  Where  loaded  vessels 
could  not  before  float,  eleven  and  twelve  feet  of 
water  is  obtained  by  the  improvement,  admitting 
the  largest  vessels  navigating  the  lakes.  Vessels 
of  .350  and  400  tons  now  discharge  and  receive 
their  cargoes  up  to  the  bridge,  the  highest  point 
of    the   excavation,   where   canal    boats    could 


VALUE  OF  TIME. 

Lord  Brougham  often  does  not  quit 
his  study  before  midnight,  and  he  is  al- 
ways up  at  four.  Cotton  Mather  knew 
the  value  of  time  in  everything,  and  was  never  wil- 
ling to  lose  a  moment  of  it.  To  effect  this  pur- 
pose, he  had  written  upon  the  door  of  his  study, 
in  large  letters,  '■  Be  brief."  Ursines,  a  professor 
in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  wishing  to  pre- 
vent the  idlers  and  babblers  from  interrupting 
him  in  his  hours  of  study,  had  written  at  the  en- 
trance into  his  library,  "  Friend,  whoever  you 
may  be,  who  enter  here,  be  quick  with  your 
business,  or  go  away."  The  learned  Scaliger 
placed  the  following  excellent  sentence  upon 
the  door  lead!'  g  into  his  cabinet :  "  My  time  is 
my  estate."  The  world  owes  some  of  its  richest 
benefits  to  the  economy  of  time. — Home  Journal. 
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CATCHING  WILD  HORSES  ON  A  PRAIRIE. 

It  is  a  rapturous  vision  to  gaze  upon  the  prai- 
ries— those  "  gardens  of  the  desert ;"  but  how 
few  ever  enjoy  the  luxury!  Few  countries  are 
adorned  with  these  beautiful  scenes,  and  none 
more  bountifully  than  America.  In  no  portions 
of  America  do  they  exhibit  more  beautiful  or 
more  varied  aspects  than  in  Mexico  and  Texas. 
The  prairies  of  Texas  especially  are  as  wonder- 
ful in  their  vast  extent  as  they  are  peculiar  in 
beauty  and  singular  in  fertility.  The  adventur- 
ous colonist,  attracted  by  the  paradisiacal  scene, 
who  is,  perhaps,  the  first 

" of  that  advancing  multitade. 

Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts," 

finds  himself  not  in  this  great  solitude  alone.  It 
is  thickly  peopled  with  myriads  of  gaudy  insects 
that  flutter  over  the  flowers,  with  sliding  reptiles, 
beautiful  birds,  graceful  deer,  bounding  buffaloes, 
and  numerous  troops  of  fine  and  noble  wild 
horses.  The  settler  selects  his  spot ;  builds  him- 
self a  dwelling  in  a  shady  island,  and  by  con- 
forming to  certain  requisitions  of  the  govern- 
ment, becomes  at  once  the  rightful  proprietor  of 
nearly  as  much  territory  as  hi^  eye  can  at  once 


survey;  and  when  he  finds  time  to  enclose  it 
with  substantial  landmarks,  he  feels  secure 
against  intrusion.  He  plants  his  sugar  and  his 
cotton,  and  whatever  else  he  may  choose  to  cul- 
tivate, and  the  benignant  climate  and  prolific 
soil  shortly  yield  him  the  most  abundant  crop, 
and  he  reaps  more  than  a  hundred  fold.  The 
soil  is  easily  subdued,  and  with  little  care,  whole 
herds  of  cattle  grow  up  to  enliven  the  wide  do- 
main, where  they  roam  throughout  the  year 
without  bams  and  without  the  northern  hay- 
stacks or  granaries.  If  he  wishes  a  horse  or  a 
drove  of  horses  to  ride,  to  travel,  to  hunt,  to 
work,  he  has  only  to  ride  into  the  prairie,  and 
the  animals  cost  him  only  the  trouble  of  catching 
them.  The  horses  of  Texas  are  small,  run  wild 
in  numerous  droves  over  the  prairies,  and  are 
easily  taken  and  rendered  serviceable.  They 
were  probably  originally  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  are  called  ynustanr/s.  To  illus- 
trate the  manner  of  taking  these  animals,  is  the 
object  of  the  engraving  presented  by  our  artist 
below.  The  pursuer  provides  himself  with  a 
strong  noosed  cord,  made  of  twisted  strips  of 
green  hide,  which,  thus  prepared,  is  called  a  lasso, 


the  Spanish  word  for  a  band  or  bond.  He 
mounts  a  fleet  horse,  and  fastens  one  end  of  his 
lasso  to  the  animal,  coils  it  in  his  left  hand,  leav- 
ing the  extended  noose  to  flourish  in  the  air  over 
his  head.  Selecting  his  game,  he  gives  it  chase ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  approaches  the  animal  he  in- 
tends to  seize,  he  takes  the  first  opportunity  to 
whirl  the  lasso  over  his  head,  and  immediately 
checks  his  own  charger.  The  noose  instantly 
contracts  around  the  neck  of  the  fugitive  mus- 
tang, and  the  creature  is  thrown  violently  down, 
sometimes  unable  to  move,  and  generally,  for 
the  moment,  deprived  of  breath.  This  violent 
method  of  arrest  frequently  injures  the  poor  ani- 
mal, and  sometimes  even  kills  him.  If  he  es- 
capes, however,  with  his  life,  he  becomes  of  great 
service  to  his  master,  always  remembering  with 
great  respect  the  rude  instrument  of  his  capture, 
and  ever  afterwards  yielding  immediately  when- 
ever he  feels  the  lasso  upon  his  neck.  Being 
thus  secured,  the  lassoed  horse  is  blindfolded ; 
terrible  lever  jaw-breaking  bits  are  put  into  his 
mouth,  and  he  is  mounted  by  a  rider  armed  with 
most  barbarous  spurs.  If  the  animal  runs,  he  is 
spurred  on  to  the  top  of  his  speed,  until  he  tum- 


bles down  with  exhaustion.  Then  he  is  turned 
about  and  spurred  back  again ;  and  if  he  is 
found  able  to  run  back  to  the  point  whence  he 
started,  he  is  credited  with  having  bottom 
enough  to  make  a  good  horse ;  otherwise  he  is 
turned  off  as  of  little  or  no  value.  In  various 
parts  of  South  America,  Mexico  and  California, 
this  mode  of  catching  wild  horses  is  constantly 
practised  at  the  present  day,  and,  indeed,  forms 
the  regular  business  of  a  large  class  of  wild  and 
careless  Spaniards,  Indians  and  half-breeds,  who 
eschew  civilized  society,  and  prefer  to  live  a  life 
of  savage  freedom  and  as  their  own  masters. 
Probably  some  of  the  finest  shaped  and  fleetest 
horses  in  the  world  are  thus  taken  every  year, 
and  put  to  the  most  common  manual  service 
among  our  frontier  settlers,  and  Southern  and 
Western  hunters  ;  horses  which  cost  nothing  but 
the  catching,  and  which,  at  the  North,  would  bring 
from  $.300  to  $400  each.  As  a  sketch,  our  artist, 
while  he  has  followed  nature  truthfully,  has  also 
given  us  below  a  very  capital  and  eflfcctive  pic- 
ture, which  our  readers  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with,  as  an  embodiment  of  stirring  and  hazard- 
ous adventure. 
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[concluded.] 
CHAPTER  XVII— [continued] 

Joseph  Abcrshaw  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if 
unable  to  express  all  he  would  say.  Then  gath- 
ering his  thoughts  anew,  he  proceeded  ; 

"  1  seek  no  love  save  that  which  iiows  spon- 
taneously from  the  soul.  I  would  neither  buy 
jours,  nor  force  mine  upon  you.  No,  no  !  there 
is  a  native  pride  within  me  that  scorns  such 
meanness.  I  have  made  this  declaration,  to  re- 
move any  erroneous  impression  which  you  may 
have  received.  I  have  done,  and  am  now  ready 
to  attempt  your  release  from  this  castle  at  all 
hazards." 

"  Such  sentiments,"  returned  Isadore,  with 
evident  emotion,  "  are  worthy  of  those  occupying 
stations  far  above  you  in  life.  But  I  would  urge 
you  to  forget  a  passion  which  must  end  only  in 
disappointment  to  you,  and  perhaps  in  misery  to 
both.' 

"  The  words  were  kindly  said  and  kindly 
meant,  but  I  shall  not  struggle  with  my  passion. 
Through  change  and  vicissitude  I  will  love  you 
the  same,  but  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  un- 
fortunate love.  Locking  it  in  my  own  bosom,  1 
will  love  you  from  a  respectful  distance,  not  for- 
getting for  a  moment  that  it  can  never,  never  be 
returned." 

Isadore  was  silent. 

"But  we  waste  time,"  added  Joseph.  "I must 
force  open  this  door,  if  possible,  as  the  first  step 
towards  your  liberation." 

But  he  found  upon  trial  that  this  was  not 
easily  to  be  effected.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
pushed  against  it  with  all  his  strength  ;  the  bolt 
would  not  yield,  nor  the  wood-work  give  way. 
He  was  obliged  to  act  with  extreme  caution,  for 
fear  of  alarming  Hardwick  or  the  servants,  who 
were  in  the  castle.  Finding  that  he  should  have 
to  make  a  bold  effort  and  hazard  all  upon  it,  he 
withdrew  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor  and 
threw  himself  with  all  his  force  against  the  bar- 
rier that  threatened  to  fiustrate  his  laudable  pur- 
pose. In  this  he  was  partially  successful,  but 
was  obliged  to  repeat  the  operation.  The  door 
flew  open,  but  the  shock  resounded  through  the 
lonely  castle  with  fearful  distinctness,  and  went 
echoing  from  room  to  room,  and  from  corridor 
to  corridor. 

Abershaw  sprang  forward  and  caught  the  ex- 
tended hand  of  Isadore,  who  was  trembling  be- 
tween the  hope  of  escape  and  the  fear  of  dis- 
covery. Joseph  whispered  encouraging  words, 
and  drew  her  from  the  spot.  They  descended  a 
flight  of  steps,  reached  the  first  landing,  and  were 
passing  on,  when  loud  outcries  and  hurried  foot- 
steps were  heard  approaching. 

'•  We  are  discovered !"  cried  Isadore,  clinging 
nervously  to  Joseph. 

"  Courage,  courage,  lady,"  he  replied,  still  urg- 
ing her  on  ;  but  the  next  moment  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  Hardwick  and  his  servants,  with 
drawn  swords. 

Isadore  shrieked  with  terror,  and  threw  her 
arms  about  Abershaw,  who  thus  encumbered 
could  make  no  effort  against  his  enemies,  and 
was  instantly  seized  without  striking  a  blow  in 
her  defence. 

"  So,"  said  Hardwick,  turning  to  Isadore  and 
laughing  derisively,  "  you  thought  to  baffle  me 
again,  but  you  see  I  have  triufnphed.  No,  gen- 
tle cousin,  you  cannot  leave  this  castle  without 
my  consent,  and  as  for  your  gallant  knight,  who 
has  had  the  audacity  to  meddle  with  my  all'airs, 
I  shall  take  the  very  best  of  care  that  he  docs 
not  trouble  me  again."  Then  he  added,  address- 
ing Conly  and  the  other  servant,  "  Take  away 


this  gipsy  fellow  to  the  dungeon  below,  and  be 
sure  that  you  secure  him  in  such  a  way  that  he 
cannot  escape." 

"  1  entreat  you  not  to  harm  him  !"  cried  Isa- 
dore, pale  with  fear. 

"  Yua  plead  then,  for  this  Rommany  (Aa6.' 
Ha,  ha!  very  good !  it  does  you  credit!  It  is 
heroic,  generous,  laudable,  and  romantic." 

"  Speak  not  to  him  in  my  behalf,"  said  Aber- 
shaw. "  Let  him  do  his  worst ;  it  is  for  you 
that  I  suffer  atid  I  am  content.  Do  not  humble 
yourself  by  asking  mercy  of  such  a  shameless 
ruffian." 

"Away  with  him  !"  thundered  Hardwick,  in  a 
towering  passion. 

"  Farewell,  fair  maiden,"  added  Joseph,  as 
they  dragged  him  away.  "  May  Heaven  soon 
send  you  relief  and  safety." 

Abershaw  had  no  opportunity  to  say  more. 
He  was  soon  the  occupant  of  a  dungeon,  while 
Isadore  was  conducted  back  to  her  prison,  which 
was  again  secured  as  before.  It  was  thus  that 
hope  was  raised  in  the  heart  of  each,  to  be  crush- 
ed and  nearly  obliterated. 

The  fears  of  Isadore  were  excited  not  for  her- 
self alone,  but  also  for  the  man  who  had  so 
bravely  attempted  her  rescue.  She  had  already 
experienced  proofs  of  Hardwick's  violent  and 
unforgiving  temper.  She  trembled  to  think  of 
the  danger  to  which  Joseph  was  exposed,  and 
was  so  unselfish  as  to  forget,  in  a  measure,  her 
own  perilous  position. 


CHAPTER    XVIIL 

THE  UNTOWARD  FORTUKES  OP  CORA. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  return  to  Cora. 
She  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  left  the  cottage 
with  a  sorrowful  heart,  and  was  bending  her 
footsteps  she  knew  not  whither.  Knowing,  as 
she  did,  that  Hepsey  would  make  good  her  threat, 
she  was  too  conscientious  to  stay  and  bring  ruin 
upon  the  Waldrons.  She  hurried  on,  expecting 
every  moment  to  hear  the  shrill  voice  of  her 
unnatural  mother,  or  to  feel  her  rough  grasp 
upon  her  arm.  Her  apprehensions  were  not 
without  foundation.  She  had  gone  but  a  short 
distance,  before  that  voice  which  had  become 
terrible  to  her  sounded  harshly  in  her  ears. 

"  You  have  not  dared  disobey  mc  this  time  !" 
exclaimed  the  hag.  "  You  foolishly  thought  to 
escape  me  altogether,  but  I  traced  you  to  your 
covert.  I  am  old,  but  I  am  not  the  weak  dotard 
you  took  me  for.  I  shall  punish  you — I  shall 
pay  you  off — and  the  language  of  the  stars,  and 
the  prophecy  of  the  uncanny  beings  that  control 
the  four  elements,  shall  be  fulfilled." 

Cora's  heart  was  too  full  to  admit  of  reply. 
"Come,"   added  Ilepsey,   "mend  your  pace; 
tramp  on,  and  do  not  grow  weary ;  for  we  have 
far  to  go." 

In  silence  our  heroine  followed  the  rapid  steps 
of  the  frantic  woman.  She  was  soon  very  tired, 
and  before  the  dawn  of  day,  declared  she  could 
go  no  further.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  sorceress 
used  threatening  words  ;  Cora  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  proceed. 

Finding  it  impossible  for  her  to  go  forward, 
Hepsey  informed  her  that  they  were  near  a  ruined 
abbey,  where  shelter  could  be  obtained.  Rallv- 
ing  all  energies,  by  the  assistance  of  the  hag  she 
was  enabled  to  reach  it.  She  fainted  from  fa- 
tigue and  excitement  at  the  gate,  and  Hepsey 
taking  her  in  her  brawny  arms  carried  her  into 
the  abbey,  and  to  the  identical  chamber  occupied 
by  Isadore  so  recently.  As  she  ascended  the 
stairs  with  her   insensible  burden,  she  thought 


she  heard  voices  below,   and  so  stepped  more 
lightly. 

She  placed  Cora  upon  the  couch  which  had 
served  one  no  less  fair,  and  then  upon  searching 
about  the  apartment,  found  the  iron  lamp  which 
has  been  mentioned  before.  This  she  succeeded 
in  lighting,  and  by  that  time  Cora  had  begun  to 
revive  ;  but  she  was  very  feeble,  and  her  intellect 
somewhat  disordered. 

Hepsey  now  felt  curious  to  examine  the  pre- 
mises more  minutely  ;  for  she  was  considerably 
surprised  to  find  that  it  had  been  recently  ten- 
anted. She  finally  went  into  the  oratory,  and 
discovered  upon  the  floor  a  musty  roll  of  man- 
uscript. She  picked  it  up  and  put  it  into  her 
capacious  pocket,  muttering  as  she  did  so  : 

"  Raymond  likes  to  read  such  things,  and  it 
may  amuse  him."  She  then  returned  to  Cora, 
saying;  'You  need  rest;  you  are  too  much  like 
the  fine  ladies  to  bear  fatigue.  I  shall  leave  you, 
to  come  back  in  a  few  hours." 

Ilt-psey  had  already  observed  that  a  key  had 
been  left  in  the  door.  When  she  went  out,  she 
took  particular  care  to  turn  it  upon  Cora,  thus 
making  her  a  prisoner.  But  the  latter  was  at 
that  time  in  no  condition  to  heed  such  matters. 
She  closed  her  weary  eyes,  and  in  a  little  while 
was  locked  in  a  deep  and  refreshing  sleep,  which 
lasted  several  hours.  She  awoke,  feeling  much 
stronger,  though  somewhat  feverish.  She  was 
glad  to  find  herself  relieved  of  the  society  of 
Hepsey,  but  on  trying  the  door  was  not  a  little 
surprised  upon  discovering  that  it  was  locked. 

Impelled  by  the  same  feeling  that  had  induced 
her  to  fly  from  the  hag  on  a  former  occasion,  she 
began  to  look  for  some  means  of  egress.  The 
secret  panel  which  Isadore  had  found  had  been 
left  partially  open,  and  had  escaped  the  prying 
eyes  of  Hepsey.  Cora  lost  no  time  in  throwing 
it  open,  and  with  a  deep  and  sincere  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  her  Heavenly  Father,  left  the  apart- 
ment, taking  the  precaution  to  close  the  panel 
behind  her. 

There  were  no  further  obstacles  to  overcome, 
and  she  descended  to  the  court  without  any  diflr.- 
culty.  Urged  onward  by  the  desire  of  self  pres- 
ervation implanted  in  every  human  heart,  and 
by  that  natural  instinct  found  in  every  delicately 
organized  mind  to  escape  degradation  and  abuse, 
she  fled  from  the  abbey  as  fast  as  her  strength 
would  permit.  While  she  was  exerting  herself 
to  the  utmost,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  escap- 
ing the  tyranny  of  Hepsey,  she  was  met  by  a 
monk  of  venerable  aspect,  who  addressed  her  in 
tones  of  kindness. 

She  heard  some  friendly  words,  was  conscious 
that  a  fellow-creature  was  near  her,  and  regard- 
ing her  pale  face  with  evident  interest,  and  then 
her  powers  of  endurance  gave  way  entirely,  and 
she  lost  all  further  consciousness  of  passing 
events.  She  was  sensible  that  her  head  felt  hot ; 
that  her  lips  were  dry ;  that  the  blood  rushed 
through  her  frame  with  fearful  rapidity ;  but 
knew  no  more  than  this.  It  was  barely  possible 
that  at  intervals  she  imagined,  or  had  some  faint 
idea,  that  she  was  cared  for  and  kindly  treated ; 
but  if  this  was  the  case,  it  was  more  like  a  strange 
dream  than  reality. 

After  a  brief  lapse  of  time — it  might  have  been 
a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month,  she  knew  not  how 
long,  she  became  conscious  of  existence,  opened 
her  eyes  and  saw  a  friendly  face  near  her,  watch- 
ing her  with  fatherly  interest;  and  she  wept,  and 
thanked  God  that  there  were  some  kind,  good 
hearts  in  the  world. 

Our  heroine  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Fa- 
ther Manuel,  an  excellent  monk,  who  delighted 
in  deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence.  He  was 
unremitting  in  his  attentions.  An  aged  ftmale 
also  came  to  render  good  offices  to  Cora,  and  to 
soften,  as  much  as  possible,  the  hard  bed  of  sick- 
ness. The  attack,  which  had  been  violent,  soon 
came  to  a  crisis,  took  a  favorable  turn,  and  she 
began  to  recover  rapidly.  In  a  few  days  she  was 
seen  moving  about  the  humble  dwelling  of  the 
monk,  though  still  looking  very  delicate  and 
feeble. 

Her  gratitude  to  Father  Manuel  knew  no 
bounds,  and  the  thought  that  she  might  possibly 
have  been  a  burden  to  him  during  her  illness, 
pained  her  not  a  little. 

"It  has  pleased  Heaven,"  she  said  to  him,  one 
day,  "  to  make  you  the  instrument  of  my  resto- 
ration, and  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful. 
I  fear  I  have  given  you  much  trouble,  and  been 
a  sad  burden  to  yon,  and  the  good  woman  who 
has  visited  me  so  often  and  administered  to  my 
wants." 

"  Comfort  yourself,  my  daughter,"  replied  the 
maak.     "  It  is  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  my  holy 


calling  to  do  good  to  others.  It  has  given  me 
great  pleasure  to  shelter  and  protect  you  during 
your  sickness.  Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  I  have  ever  felt  your  presence  a  burden." 

"  The  purse  which  I  placed  iu  jour  care  when 
I  first  came  beneath  your  roof,  I  beg  of  you  to 
keep.  It  will  make  me  much  happier  to  know 
that  you  have  received  some  reward  for  your 
fatherly  kindness  to  a  lonely  and  unhappy  wan- 
derer." 

"  No,  my  daughter,  I  cannot  comply  with  your 
wish.  I  have  already  been  more  than  compen- 
sated by  Him  who  hath  said,  "  cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters  and  after  many  days  it  shall 
return." 

Cora  shed  tears  of  gratitude,  and  Father  Man- 
uel resumed  in  a  more  serious  voice ; 

"I  would  speak  freely  with  you,  bat  do  not 
allow  yourself  to  think,  even  for  a  single  instant, 
that  I  would  willingly  wound  your  feelings. 
You  have  referred  to  a  purse,  in  my  keeping, 
which  contains  much  gold  for  one  in  your  situa- 
tion to  have.  May  I  ask  how  you  obtained  it?" 
"  O  yes !  it  was  given  to  me,"  replied  Cora, 
earnestly.  And  she  added  with  a  blush,  "  I  can 
read  the  thought  that  is  in  your  mind ;  you  be- 
lieve that  because  I  belong  to  the  Rommany,  a 
race  of  people  who  encourage  and  love  all  dis- 
honest practices,  that  I  am  like  them.  The 
thought  grieves  me — cuts  me  to  the  heart — but 
I  cannot  wonder  at  it — I  cannot  complain." 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Waldron,  an  honest  man  in 
whose  family  you  were  some  time  domesticated," 
continued  the  monk,  with  increasing  seriousness. 
"  With  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  I  learned 
from  him  the  singular  manner  in  which  you  left 
his  house." 

"  And  did  the  good  man  reproach  me,  and  call 
me  ungrateful  V  asked  Cora,  in  a  voice  betray- 
ing the  sincerest  grief. 

"  Unhappy  girl !"  exclaimed  the  monk,  some- 
what sternly.  "  Is  ingratitude  the  harshest  name 
you  can  apply  to  such  a  proceeding  1" 

"  0,  it  seemed  very  wicked  to  him,  no  doubt, 
that  I  should  go  away  in  so  strange  a  way," 
added  our  heroine,  weeping. 

"  I  would  not  reproach  you  more  than  what 
may  be  for  your  good — I  would  wound  only  to 
heal,"  said  Father  Manuel.  "  As  I  look  upon 
you  in  your  youth  and  beauty,  and  listen  to  the 
pleasing  tones  of  your  voice,  and  witness  your 
seeming  artlessness,  I  am  deeply  pained  and 
perplexed.  It  does  appear  almost  impossible 
that  one  like  you  should  not  respect  the  rights 
of  others,  and  the  laws  which  govtrn  the  pos- 
session of  property,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
claims  of  common  gratitude  and  hospitality." 

"I  do  nit  understand  you!"  exclaimed  Cora, 
growing  very  pale. 

"Daughter,"  rejoined  the  monk,  with  some 
severity  of  manner,  "  you  cannot  but  compre- 
hend my  meaning.  The  Waldrons  are  much 
mortified  and  grieved.  Confess  to  me  freely, 
that  your  conscience  may  be  more  at  rest.  I 
know  that  to  take  that  which  belongs  to  another 
is  a  common  thing  among  the  gipsies ;  but  of 
one  like  you,  who  seem  to  have  no  affinity  to 
them  by  complexion  or  disposition,  I  have  ex- 
pected something  better." 

"  Holy  father  !  what  do  I  hear  ?  Of  what 
crime  am  I  now  accused  V  cried  Cora,  in  tones 
of  real  anguish.  "  Where  shall  I  fly  that  mis- 
fortune may  not  follow  me  ■?  In  what  seques- 
tered spot  shall  I  find  that  rest  which  my  bruised 
and  wounded  spirit  needs?  Gieat  Being,  who 
formed  the  over-arching  skies,  send  to  my  relief 
the  friendly  hand  of  death." 

"  The  saints  defend  us !"  exclaimed  the  monk, 
affected  by  the  words  and  actions  of  Cora. 
"  This  sounds  like  the  voice  of  iimocence.  But 
I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once.  Look  at  these 
article-i  I"  and  Father  Manuel  held  up  a  watch, 
a  ling  a  bracelet,  and  some  gold  pieces  "  Did 
you  ever  see  these  ■?"  asked  the  monk,  fixing  his 
eyes  compassionately  upon  Cora. 

"  I  have  !  I  have  !"  she  rejoined,  quickly  ;  "  I 
have  seen  them  very  often  at  Mr.  Waldron's. 
The  ring  and  bracelet  belonged  to  Mary,  and 
the  watch  to  Mr.  Waldron.  O  tell  me  where 
and  how  you  obtained  them  ?" 

"  I  found  them  in  your  bundle,"  replied  the 
monk,  sorrow  fully.     "  Mis'guided  girl ! ' 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !"  shrieked  Cora,  in  a  chok- 
ed voice.  "This  is  too  much!  it  is  one  more 
drop  in  the  cup  of  my  wretchedness  than  I  can 
bear.  Why  dost  thou  shun  the  miserable.  O 
death  ?  Why  not  end  with  thy  fiiendly  stroke 
the  sorrows  of  the  wronged  and  downtrodden  V 
The  fipsy  girl  paused,  and  then  resumed  in  the 
same  touching  tones,  "  It   is  for  thii,  then,  that 
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I  have  been  reserved  ;  it  is  for  thin  that  I  have 
borne  the  degradation,  and  shame,  and  persecu- 
tion of  many  long  years  ;  that  I  have  been  cru- 
elly treated  and  inlenscly  hated  by  a  wicked 
woman  who  calls  herself  my  moiher;  it  i<  for 
this  that  I  have  kept  my  heart  pure,  and  my 
conscience  unsullied  by  a  single  crime." 

Cora's)  emotions  overcame  her,  and  she  ceased 
speakintr- 

"  I'll  give  you  a  reg'lar  stunner  if  you  go  for 
to  believe  such  a  thing  !"  cried  the  hearty  v. .ice 
of  Jack  Lynd,  as  that  personage  himself  ki'ked 
open  the  door  near  which  he  had  been  standing 
for  the  last  fifteen  minutes.  "  I  ve  got  'em  in 
quantities,  sir;  and  if  you  hadn't  done  me  a 
good  turn  once,  I'd  wholesale  'em  to  you.  I'm 
her  dog,  servant,  and  fighter,  and  everything 
you've  a  mind  to  mention.  There  aint  nothin' 
mat  I  wouldn't  do  for  her." 

With  a  cry  of  joy  Cora  sprang  forward,  and 
fell  fainting  into  Jack's  honest  arms. 

"Jest  look  at  her,"  he  added  as  he  supported 
her  tenderly  with  his  rough  hands.  '■  Stie's  all 
innocence  and  beauty,  and  almost  a  real  angel. 
But  she's  been  persecuted,  and  abused,  and  made 
unhappv,  until  her  poor  heart  is  breaking.  Don't 
(TO  for  to  say  that  she  took  them  here  things; 
don't  let  anybody  go  for  to  say  it,  if  he's  as  big 
as  a  mountain.  I'd  fix  him,  stun  me  if  I 
wouldn't !" 

'Mi' excellent  Jack,"  replied  the  monk,  "I 
would  not  wrong  that  poor  girl  for  my  right 
hand" 

"  Nobody  shall  harm  her  ro  more.  I  wont 
leave  her — I'll  keep  alters  near  her,  and  I  know 
one  as  will  help  me  to  put  a  stop  to  the  deviltry 
of  old  Htipsey  Heme,"  added  Javk. 

"  Then  you  really  believe  her  innocent !"  said 
the  monk. 

"Do  you  want  a  stunner?"  asked  Jack. 

'■  Certaiuly  not,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  smile; 
"  and  it  gives  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  know 
that  your  confidence  in  her  is  not  shaken." 

Cora  had  now  recovered  her  consciousness, 
and  was  able  to  express  her  gratitude  to  Jack, 
■which  she  did  in  suitable  terms. 

The  next  day  she  was  placed  in  a  carriage, 
much  to  her  astonishment,  and  driven  what 
seemed  to  her  a  long  distance ;  but  she  felt  no 
alarm,  for  Jack  Lynd  was  with  her,  and  his  hon- 
est face  was  a  sufficient  assurance  that  she  was 
safe. 

Soon  after  her  departure  from  the  monk's 
dwelling,  the  latter  was  called  upon  to  attend  a 
dying  woman,  whose  necessity  for  spiritual  con- 
solation would  admit  of  no  delay. 

*  *  *  *  # 

Hepsey  Heme  and  Raymond  were  together. 
A  smile  of  triumph  was  visible  upon  the  lips  of 
the  former. 

'■  The  charm  has  worked  well !"  she  exclaimed. 
'■  All  has  gone  on  as  I  calculated,  in  regard  to 
Dunalstein  and  the  young  lord  of  Glenburn." 

"  Cora,  I  suppose,  is  at  the  castle,'"  observed 
Raymond. 

"  She  is,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  spirits  of 
earth  and  air,  of  fire  and  water,  is  hastening  to 
its  accomplishment." 

"  I  regret  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  other,  quite 
thoughtfully. 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  Ilepsey,  coldly.  "  You 
have  always  been  faint-hearted  in  this  business ; 
therefore  I  have  kept  some  of  my  plans  a  secret, 
for  fear  you  might  betray  me.  I  did  not  tell 
you  about  my  scheme  to  get  her  away  from  the 
cottage  of  the  Waldrons ;  not  I ;  I  knew  too 
much  for  that." 

"  What  scheme  V  exclaimed  Raymond.  "  I 
knew  that  she  left  them  and  is  now  at  the  castle 
of  Dunalstein  ;  but  I  know  none  of  the  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  her  leaving  the  cottage." 

"  I  was  too  wise  to  tell  you  all.  I  threatened 
her,  if  she  stayed  longer  with  the  cottagers,  to 
scatter  the  drao  in  the  mangers  of  the  cattle,  and 
to  poison  the  water  which  the  family  used.  O 
I  frightened  her,  I  can  tell  you  !  I  contrived  it 
all  with  Dick  Chabert,  and  we  carried  it  out  in 
fine  style.  Perhaps  you  never  heard  that  a  great 
many  things  were  stolen  upon  the  night  of  her 
flight!  Ha!  ha!  Wasn't  it  a  singular  coinci- 
dence 1  But  I  will  finish  my  story.  I  conducted 
her  to  the  ruined  abbey,  locked  her  in,  and  left 
her  for  a  few  hours  But  she  escaped  mysteri- 
ously. I  traced  her  to  her  new  hiding  place, 
found  her  dangerously  sick,  and  strange  to  say, 
some  of  the  missing  articles  were  found  in  her 
bundle  afterward.  How  do  you  suppose  they 
came  there  V 

"  This  is  too  much  !"  cried  Raymond.  "  Wo- 
man, I  shall  grow  to  hate  you,  and  forget  that 


any  ties  of  relationship  bind  me  to  you.  Then 
you  have  at  last  succeeded  in  blasting  the  char- 
acter of  that  unhappy  girl  who  has  been  so  long 
the  object  of  your  hatred." 

"  I  have,  and  glory  in  the  achievement.  Am 
I  not  a  gipsy ;  and  do  I  not  love  the  laws  of  my 
race,  and  despise  all  those  not  of  the  hloodf 
You  talk  like  a  gentile,  and  not  like  a  Rommany 
chub.  Have  you  forgotten  the  fate  of  Margaret 
— that  he  left  her  to  die  in  neglect,  and  to  be  per- 
secuted by  a  woman  as  cruel  as  you  call  me  V 

"  No,  I  have  not  forgotten  it ;  but  time  has 
softened  the  bitterness  of  my  feelings  and  thrown 
— of  late — new  light  upon  the  painful  suliject." 

'•  New  light  on  the  painful  subject!"  repeated 
Hepsey,  with  a  sneer.  "  Well,  let  me  hear  about 
it — let  me  see  the  %/(< .'" 

'Not  yet;  the  time  is  near;  but  I  have  yet 
more  to  learn,  and  other  important  discoveries 
to  make.  So  be  quiet ;  keep  down  the  evil  of 
your  nature  as  much  as  possible.  Attempt  no 
more  wickedness,  and  scatter  your  poison  less 
plentifully." 

"  Poison !" 

"Yes;  but  you  failed.  Jack  Lynd  is  still 
living." 

"  You  found  it  out,  then.  Well,  what  is  to  be 
will  be.  Fate  must  rule — everything  must  be  as 
it  is  written  in  the  book." 

'■  Let  us  talk  of  another  subject,"  continued 
Raymond.  "  I  have  now  a  key  to  the  mystery 
which  envelops  the  fate  of  Isadore.  Joseph 
Abershaw  has  followed  Hardwick,  and  traced 
him  in  his  vilhiny,  and  is  doubtless  a  prisoner  in 
the  castle  where  she  is  retained  against  her  will, 
and  in  violation  of  all  principles  of  honor.  I 
have  sent  word  to  Dunalstein  to  join  me,  with 
Jack  Lynd  and  the  yo'  ng  lord  of  Glenburn." 

"  It  is  well ;  let  them  come  ;  I  shall  be  ready 
to  see  the  lord  of  Dunalstein  and  tell  him  a  tale 
that  will  fill  him  with  horror.  And  as  for  Hard- 
wick, if  he  has  harmed  a  hair  of  Isadore's  head, 
he  shall  perish  like  the  vile  cur  that  he  is — like 
the  unwhipt  villain  that  he  has  ever  been.  Old 
Hepsey  has  said  it,  and  the  planets  and  the  fixed 
stars  speak  of  sorrow  and  trouble  to  follow  him 
without  pity  and  without  cessation." 

The  manner  in  which  Raymond  had  traced 
Hardwick's  movements  and  learned  what  he  had 
relative  to  Hepsey  was  as  follows.  He  stopped 
at  the  inn  where  Joseph  had  obtained  such  im- 
portant information,  a  few  moments  after  he  had 
gone,  and  the  servant  girl  repeated  the  conversa- 
tion that  had  passed  between  her  and  the  former. 
Early  on  the  following  morning,  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  serving  Isadore,  he  had  set  out  upon 
the  same  road. 

But  his  efforts  were  not  destined  to  be  crowned 
with  success  immediately.  A  week  elapsed  be- 
fore he  discovered  the  castle  which  Joseph  had 
stumbled  upon  by  accident.  He  lurked  about 
the  premises  until  he  had  seen  Hardwick  in  that 
vicinity,  and  was  finally  assured,  by  overhearing 
a  conversation  between  the  latter  and  Conly, 
that  Isadore  was  a  captive  there,  that  Joseph 
had  been  taken,  and  that  the  offending  parties 
were  continually  on  the  alert  to  guard  against  a 
surprise.  Having  possessed  him.self  of  these  im- 
portant facts,  he  had  set  out  on  his  return,  and 
meeting  Hepsey  near  the  ruined  abbey,  the  fore- 
going conversation  had  occurred. 

In  order  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  to  pre- 
vent suspicion,  Hardwick  visited  the  castle  of 
Dunalstein  as  often  as  possible,  though  less  fre- 
quently than  before  Isadore's  removal  from  the 
ruined  abbey.  Dunalstein,  had,  since  his  last 
interview  with  Jack  Lynd  and  Frederick  of  Glen- 
burn, observed  his  movements  with  watchful 
eyes ;  but  so  adroit  was  his  management  that  he 
failed  to  gain  any  proof  of  his  guilt.  When  he 
visited  the  castle  wheie  Miss  Dunalstein  was 
still  a  captive,  be  did  so  under  the  pretence  of 
business  at  a  distance  which  required  his  atten- 
tion, or  of  searching  more  thoroughly  in  places 
where  he  had  already  been,  or  in  portions  of  the 
country  more  remote. 

Jemmy  Jacques,  at  this  period,  had  more 
wonderful  dreams  than  at  any  previous  stage  of 
his  eventful  life,  which  baffled  even  the  profound 
wisdom  of  Artemidoras.  He  dreamed  of  H.^hing 
in  a  well,  of  swimming  in  a  basin  of  water,  and 
of  sailing  a  ship  up  a  rivulet,  all  of  which  signi- 
fied "  something  unexpected,"  according  to  the 
best  judgment  he  could  form. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

UNRAVELLING    OP   VILLANY — THE    FINALE. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  removal  of  Cora  to  the 
castle,  Dunalstein  received  word  from  Raymond, 


the  singular  personage  whom  he  had  met  and 
parted  with  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner, 
that  he  had  discovered  Hardwick's  perfidy,  and 
could  unravel  the  mystery  of  his  daughter's  dis- 
appearance. He  was  requested  to  meet  him  at 
the  "  Red  Lion  "  at  a  specified  time.  Although 
he  felt  some  serious  doubts  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter, he  concluded  to  mount  his  horse  and  comply 
with  Raymond's  wishes.  When  he  reached  the 
inn,  Raymond  was  already  there. 

"  According  to  your  request  I  have  ridden 
hither,"  said  Dunalstein,  "  hoping  that  you  may 
— as  you  have  promised — throw  some  light  upon 
a  subject  upon  which  I  am  so  deeply  anxious. 
I  have  met  you  but  twice,  and  then  not  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances ;  once  when 
you  were  pleased  to  speak  of  the  gipsy  maiden, 
Cora,  and  were  pursued  by  the  troopers ;  and 
the  second  time,  when  you  interfered  in  the  de- 
fence of  Jose])h  Abershaw.  You  must  be  aware 
that  I  have  heard  reports  greatly  to  your  detri- 
ment.aud  you  cannot  therefore  expect  me  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  your  mere  assertion.  I 
will  frankly  state  that  I  have  heard  of  you  as 
a  bold  and  dangerous  man,  setting  at  defiance 
the  law  and  its  consequences  ;  but  I  will  be  can- 
did and  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  sincerely 
hoping  that  if  you  arc  possessed  of  any  feelings 
of  humanity,  you  will  not  attempt  to  deceive  me 
in  regard  to  a  matter  in  which  I  am  so  much 
interested." 

"  I  am  aware,"  replied  Raymond,  "  that  I  labor 
under  some  serious  disadvantages  in  regard  to 
the  good  opinions  of  those  who  know  but  little 
of  my  past  life  ;  yet  rest  assured  that  I  have  too 
much  honor  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  a  father. 
If  I  have  taken  a  man's  purse,  it  was  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  long  meditated  plan  best  known  to 
myself;  if  ever  I  robbed  the  rich,  it  was  to  give 
to  the  poor,  the  starving,  the  naked,  and  not  to 
clothe  and  feed  myself  More  than  one  honest 
peasant  and  day-laborer  will  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement  But  I  digress.  For 
certain  reasons  which  will  soon  be  known  to  you, 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  fate  of  your  daugh- 
ter. A  youth,  called  Joseph  Abershaw,  has  also 
participated  largely  in  this  feeling,  and  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  was  the  first  to  find  the 
place  of  Miss  Dunalstein's  captivity,  and  is  at 
this  moment  either  dead  or  in  the  power  of  your 
daughter's  arch  enemy  and  persecutor.  Although 
he  was  the  first  to  unravel  the  mystery,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  be  the  second  to  follow  in 
his  foot^teps." 

"  Have  you  indeed  found  her  V  exclaimed 
Dunalstein,  quickly. 

"  I  have,  your  lordship.  Hepsey  Heme  sus- 
pected the  true  offender  from  the  first,  and  by 
following  her  hints  and  suggestions,  I  have  been 
able  to  detect  the  villain  at  last." 

"  Ah  I  remember  that  Hepsey  seemed  singu- 
larly agitated  when  I  announced  to  her  the  fact 
of  Isadore's  disappearance.  But  do  not  keep 
me  in  suspense ;  name  the  offender  boldly." 

At  that  juncture  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
lord  of  Hardwick  entered  the  apartment.  He 
glanced  from  one  to  the  other  inquisitively,  and 
saluted  Dunalstein  in  the  usual  manner. 

"I  have  named  him,  your  lordship,"  resumed 
Raymond,  "  and  will  name  him  again ;  it  is 
Henry  of  Hardwick." 

"  Of  what  does  the  fellow  accuse  me  ?"  ex- 
claimed Hardwick,  coloring,  and  appearing  con- 
fused. 

"Of  forcibly  abducting  my  daughter!"  replied 
Dunalstein,  sternly.  "  What  do  you  say  to  the 
charge '!" 

"  My  lord  of  Dunalstein,  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  you  are  really  in  earnest ;  this  is  some  jest 
— some  strange  humor  into  which  you  have 
fallen  for  the  moment,"  returned  Hardwick,  with 
characteristic  assurance. 

"  I  do  not  jest  upon  such  a  subject  as  this,  sir," 
replied  Dunalstein,  with  dignity. 

"You  are  prol)ably  aware,  sir,  that  this  in- 
former is  the  fellow  who  assisted  the  gipsy  the 
other  day,  and  I  pronounce  him  a  liar,  a  vilifier, 
and  more  than  that — a  highway  robber.  Will 
you  credit  such  a  person  1  Is  your  lordship 
mad  !" 

"  Let  us  come  to  the  point,"  resumed  Dunal- 
stein with  considerable  severity  of  manner. 
"  I  begin  to  suspect  you,  and  in  fact  have  long 
entertained  doubts  of  your  sincerity  and  in- 
tegrity." 

"  My  lord,  this  is  an  insult,"  replied  Hardwick, 
angrily.  "  I  will  go — I  will  not  stay  to  hear  you 
do  me  so  much  wrong,  and  I  will  be  sure  to  send 
the  officers  of  justice  to  arrest  this  Rommany 
chad."     Hardwick  turned  to  leave  the  room. 


"  Stay  I"  thundered  Raymond.  "  You  cannot 
leave  ;  you  are  to  go  with  me  and  where  I  direct." 

With  these  words  Raymond  struck  his  foot 
upon  the  floor,  and  in  obedience  to  the  signal, 
Jack  Lynd  and  several  gipsies  made  their  ap- 
pearance to  do  the  bidding  of  the  first. 

"Stand  a<ide,  ruftian !"  cried  Hardwick,  as 
Jack  stepped  between  him  and  the  door. 

"  There's  a  reg'lar  stunner  for  you  !'"  exclaim- 
ed Jack,  aiming  a  blow  at  Hardwick,  which  felled 
him  to  the  floor  like  an  ox  stricken  in  the 
shambles 

"  Raise  him,"  said  Raymond,  "take  his  sword 
from  him,  and  place  him  upon  his  horse." 

This  was  instantly  done,  and  two  stout  fel- 
lows, of  whom  Jack  was  one,  took  their  places 
beside  him,  well  mounted. 

"  I  sent  for  Frederick  of  Glenbum,  but  he  has 
not  arrived,  and  so  we  will  proceed  without  him," 
added  Raymond. 

"  My  lord,"  cried  Hardwick,  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak,  "  I  beg  of  you,  by  the  long  contin- 
ued friendship  which  has  subsisted  betwem  us, 
and  by  the  interest  I  have  felt,  and  the  exertions 
I  have  made  in  behalf  of  Isadore,  that  you  pro- 
tect me  from  this  ruffianism." 

"  Speak  to  me  no  more,"  returned  Dunalstein, 
bitterly.  "  If  you  are  guilty  of  the  charge  pre- 
ferred so  boldly  against  you,  you  shall  not  es- 
cape with  life,  I  assure  you.  No ;  such  schem- 
ing, such  duplicity,  such  consummate  hypocrisy, 
shall  have  its  due  reward.  A  father's  feelings 
cannot  be  so  cruelly  outraged,  and  dishonor 
brought  upon  his  house,  without  demanding 
vengeance  and  justice  in  tones  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  heard  " 

"  This  is  a  preconcerted  plan  to  ruin  me,"  said 
Hardwick. 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  Dunalstein. 

"  Don't  go  for  to  say  too  much,"  added  Jack 
Lynd.  '■  I  have  a  disagreeable  way  of  hitting 
folks  in  the  eye,  which  wouldn't  suit  you.  I'm 
the  awenger  of  wirtue,  sir.  I  live  by  knockin' 
and  stunnin',  and  other  useful  accomplishments. 
So  move  on." 

The  party  was  soon  in  motion.  The  face  of 
the  lord  of  Hardwick  was  observed  to  grow 
deadly  pale  when  he  took  the  London  road.  He 
said  no  more,  but  abandoned  himself  to  his  fate 
in  sullen  despair.  When  they  came  within  sight 
of  the  castle,  he  betrayed  considerable  emotion. 

Dunalstein's  excitement  increased  as  they 
drew  nearer  the  spot  where  he  was  informed  his 
daughter  was  held  in  durance.  They  reached 
the  castle  at  length,  and  were  met  at  the  gate  by 
Conly,  and  the  other  two  servants,  who  attempt- 
ed to  escape,  but  were  quickly  captured  and  se- 
cured. Jack  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  thera 
each  a  stunner,  which  he  said  made  him  "  feel  a 
year  younger  at  least "  Conly  was  now  forced 
to  lead  the  way  to  Isadore's  chamber,  and  in  a 
few  moments  she  was  locked  in  her  father's 
arms. 

There  are  many  emotions  to  which  the  human 
mind  is  subject,  which  are  exceedingly  difficult 
to  describe,  and  those  experienced  by  the  father 
and  daughter  after  such  a  painful  and  mysteri- 
ous separation  were  among  the  number.  Before 
their  transports  of  joy  had  subsided,  Joseph 
Abershaw  had  been  found  in  a  damp  and  dreary 
dungeon,  and  released. 

Dunalstein  greeted  him  in  the  most  cordial 
manner ;  but  a  sweet  smile  from  Isadore  was 
the  most  valued  by  him  While  matters  were 
thus  progressing,  Hardwick  attempted  to  escape, 
and  failing  to  do  so,  made  an  attempt  upon  his 
own  life,  and  inflicted  a  dangerous  wound  in  his 
breast,  by  means  of  a  dagger  which  had  not  been 
taken  from  him.  When  Dunalstein  descended 
tc  the  court  with  Isadore  and  Joseph,  he  was 
lying  upon  the  ground,  bleeding  profusely. 

"Dissembling  villain!"  cried  Dunalstein,  "he 
deserves  to  die ;  let  him  lie  there." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  carry  him  forward," 
said  Rajmond,  and  accordingly  he  was  placed 
upon  a  horse  and  conveyed  to  the  inn. 

Both  Isadore  and  Joseph  had  suffered  much 
from  their  imprisonment.  The  former  had 
grown  pale,  and  on  account  of  the  dampness  of 
the  dungeon,  the  laiter's  health  had  begun  to 
suffer.  The  feelings  of  all  parties  as  they  rode 
towards  the  inn  we  leave  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader 

They  had  scarcely  reached  the  "  Red  Lion," 
when  old  Hepsey  made  her  appearance,  looking 
more  wild  and  unearthly  than  usual.  Before 
noticing  any  one  present,  she  ran  to  Isadore, 
kissed  her  hands,  patted  her  cheeks,  stroked  her 
glossy  hair,  and  laughed  hysterically. 

Raymond     whispered     to    Dunahtein,    who 
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touched  the  hag  upon  the  shoulder  and  said  in  a 
peculiar  tone  : 

"It  is  done — she  is  mine." 

"  Then  is  my  vengeance  complete !"  cried 
Hepsey,  triumphantly.  And  then  catching  Isa- 
dore  by  the  arm,  she  added,  hurriedly,  "  Do  yon 
not  remember  the  riddle  I  read  you — the  rhymes 
which  I  told  you  contained  the  secret  of  a  life  f 
I  will  repeat  it,  for  it  is  fulfilled. 

When  that  which  seems  to  be  is  not, 
And  that  which  was  Bhall  be  forgot ; 
"When  two  are  lost  and  one  is  saved, 
And  the  enslaver  is  tnslaved  ; 
When  shame  is  bought  and  virtue  sold — 
Then,  lady,  shall  thy  fate  be  told 
This  riddle  read,  it  shall  be  plain 
That  gain  is  loss  and  loss  is  gain. 

"  Yes,  lord  of  Dunalstein,  the  prophecy  is  ful- 
filled, and  now  it  is  mine  to  read  the  riddle : 

That  which  seems  to  be  is  not, 
for  Cora  is  not  my  daughteO)  but  yours." 

"  God  preserve  my  senses !"  exclaimed  the 
lord  of  Dunalstein. 

"  Hark  !"  screamed  Hepsey.    "  Hear  me  out, 

and  do  not  interrupt  me  again. 

That  which  was  shall  be  forgot, 

and   you  have  ceased  to  remember  one  whom 

you  have  basely  wronged. 

Two  are  lost,  and  one  is  saved, 
And  the  enslaver  is  enslaved, 

for  yon  have  wedded  your  own  daughter ;  thus 

Shame  was  bought,  and  virtue  sold ; 

and  when  you  gained  her  hand,  you   lost  what 

you  would  give  worlds  to  have  restored — your 

peace  of  mind,  and  Cora's  fair  fame. 

This  riddle  read,  it  must  be  plain 
That  gain  is  lo&s  and  loss  is  gain. 

'^  Ha !  ha !  ha!  Don't  speak ;  I  will  go  on, 
and  have  my  say.  I  once  had  a  sister ;  her 
name  was  Margaret ;  you  enticed  her  from  me, 
and  many  months  passed  before  I  discovered  her 
retreat.  She  was  at  the  abbey  which  now  lies 
in  ruins  ;  there  she  learned  to  read,  to  write,  and 
love  you  more  tenderly  than  at  first.  You  de- 
ceived and  left  her  to  die  in  the  abbey,  neglected 
and  made  miserable  by  the  unfeeling  abbess. 
You  ceased  to  visit  her,  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  a  month  was  wedded  to  another,  and  had 
taken  your  wife  to  your  castle  to  be  its  mistress. 
Three  months  after,  you  were  called  to  go  to 
foreign  countries  to  fight  the  battles  of  your 
king.  Your  lady  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  died 
in  bringing  it  to  the  light.  A  few  days  before 
that  event,  your  first  victim — Margaret — also 
became  a  mother.  Her  offspring  was  taken 
from  her  and  placed  in  my  care ;  it  was  then 
that  I  discovered  my  sister's  shame,  and  who 
was  her  destroyer.  I  was  informed  that  she  died, 
also,  in  giving  life  to  her  daughter.  There  was 
a  great  panic  at  the  castle  when  your  lady  ex- 
pired, there  being  no  one  but  servants  at  home. 
I  formed  a  plan  which  I  hastened  to  carry  out. 
I  went  up  to  the  castle,  and  being  healthy  and 
well  spoken,  was  cnployed  as  a  nurse  to  the 
child,  for  that  was  the  place  I  sought.  I  took  it 
away  and  kept  it  until  your  return  from  distant 
service,  which  was  when  the  child  was  eight 
months  old,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

"But  when  I  should  have  returned  the  off- 
spring of  your  wife,  I  substituted  the  child  of 
her  whose  life  your  perfidy  destroyed.  No  one 
knew  it — no  one  mistrusted  it — for  I  had  been 
careful  to  have  the  child  but  little  seen  by  the 
servants,  and  the  difference  in  the  ages  of  the 
two  could  not  betray  me,  for  Isadore  was  small 
and  sickly,  and  both  resembled,  in  some  respects, 
their  father.  I  did  this  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
Margaret.  I  have  succeeded.  This  is  why  I 
have  hated  Cora  and  loved  Isadore." 

"  Allowing  this  to  be  true,  you  have  failed  in 
the  great  object  of  your  vengeance,"  said  Dun- 
alstein, excited  beyond  measure,  -'for  I  have 
cared  and  providsd  for  Isadore,  and  no  more. 
No !  no  !  the  saints  he  praised !  Your  unholy 
purpose  was  not  consummated ;  I  long  ago 
abandoned  my  purpose,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
formed,  for  I  suspected  you  of  some  mischief. 
And  as  for  Margaret — Heaven  rest  her  spirit — I 
do  solemnly  assert  before  all  these  witnesses, 
that  I  was  lawfully  wedded  to  her,  and  intended 
after  the  death  of  my  father,  an  event  daily  ex- 
pected, to  make  her  the  lawful  mistress  of  Dun- 
alstein. 

•'  For  a  time  I  was  happy  with  my  gipsy  bride, 
for  she  was  very  fair  and  loving.  We  had  been 
wedded  but  a  short  time,  when  returning  to  the 
abbey  after  an  absence  of  three  days,  I  learned 
the  sad  tidings  with  grief  and  amazement  that 
she  was  dead  and  buried.  The  abbess  told  me 
so  with  her  own  lips,  and  I  verily  believed  the 
'Ale. 


"  My  second  marriage  so  sof^n  after  the  death 
of  my  dear  Margaret,  was  an  e\  ent  produced 
wholly  by  the  threats  and  persuasions  of  ray  fa- 
ther. He  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  union,  and 
rather  than  forfeit  his  good  will  and  estates,  1 
consented  ;  for  I  no  longer  cared  what  my  fate 
might  be.  I  had  lost  all  relish  for  the  world. 
All  my  hopes  were  buried  with  Margaret.  Soon 
after  those  hurried  nuptials,  I  went  to  serve  the 
king  in  distant  lands,  and  hoped  to  find  a  grave 
there,  but  death  spared  me,  and  I  lived  to  return, 
as  you  all  know.  Cora  is  then  my  daughter,  and 
this  explains  why  I  have  from  the  first  felt  such 
a  tender  interest  in  her  welfare." 

Hepsey  was  speechless;  she  gazed  wildly  from 
one  to  the  other,  as  though  she  had  heard  some- 
thing which  she  but  imperfectly  comprehended. 

"  I  have  a  manuscript,"  said  Raymond,  with 
emotion,  "  which  throws  some  light  upon  these 
singular  developments." 

"  It  is  the  same  I  saw  at  the  ruined  abbey," 
cried  Isadore.  much  wrought  upon.  "And  the 
unhappy  writer  was  my  mother." 

"  She  was  indeed  your  mother,"  added  Ray- 
mond, "  and  this  faded  manuscript  throws  a  new 
light  upon  her  unhappy  fate." 

Dunalstein  caught  the  mannscript,exclaiming : 
"  Yes,  these  lines  were  traced  by  the  hand  of 
Margaret.    I  recognize  the  writing." 

At  this  interesting  crisis  the  lord  of  Glenburn 
and  Father  Manuel  entered  the  apartment. 

"  I  have  been  seeking  you,"  said  the  latter. 
"A  few  days  since  I  confessed  a  dying  woman 
who  had  done  you  wrong." 

"  Her  name  V  asked  Dunalstein,  eagerly. 

"  She  was  formerly  the  abbess  of  the  ruined 
monastery,"  replied  the  monk. 

'■  And  what  did  she  say  ?"  said  Dunalstein. 

"  Her  confession  was  for  your  ear  alone.  It 
were  not  fitting  to  speak  of  it  here  before  this 
goodly  company." 

"  If  it  concerns  an  unfortunate  young  woman, 
speak  out  boldly.  Strange  disclosures  have 
been  made  within  the  hour." 

"  She  confessed  that  she  did  gross  wrong  to 
the  poor  young  lady  and  to  you.  She  deceived 
you  with  a  tale  of  her  death  and  burial.  Mar- 
garet did  not  die  until  long  afterward.  She  be- 
came the  mother  of  a  girl,  and  lived  two  months 
after  that  event.  The  child  was  taken  from  her 
by  the  abbess,  and  confided  to  a  gipsy  woman 
who  was  some  relation  to  its  mother." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Hepsey,  in  a  husky  voice  ; 
"  all  true.  The  abbess  told  me  that  she  had 
been  betrayed  by  the  lord  of  Dunalstein,  and 
had  died  as  I  have  stated.  But  everything  is 
written  in  a  book ;  what  is  to  be  will  be,  and  fate 
will  have  it  so." 

"  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  clear  up  this 
mystery  for  a  long  time  ;  but  there  were  certain 
links  in  the  chain  wanting,  in  order  to  do  away 
with  many  apparent  inconsistencies,"  observed 
Raymond.  "  I  knew  that  Cora  was  not  the  child 
of  Hepsey." 

"  What  do  I  hear  ?"  cried  Glenburn. 

"  Don't  go  for  to  fret  yourself,"  said  Jack. 
"  There's  stunning  news  for  your  lordship.  Cora 
is  the  daughter  of  Dunalstein ;  knock  rae  if  she 
isn't !" 

What  has  already  been  related  was  briefly  ex- 
plained to  Glenburn,  whose  amazement  was 
equalled  only  by  his  joy  at  hearing  such  tidings. 

"  And  who  are  you  V  asked  Dunalstein  of 
Raymond. 

"  I  am  Margaret's  brother,"  and  for  a  long 
time  cherished  most  bitter  and  unforgiving  feel- 
ings towards  your  lordship  ;  but  as  years  passed 
on,  and  I  studied  more  deeply  into  the  matter, 
I  changed  my  sentiments,  in  a  great  measure. 
I  have  been  abroad  among  the  Spanish  gipsies 
for  a  long  period,  and  have  but  recently  returned. 
When  I  found  that  Cora  was  so  ill  used  by  Hep- 
sey, I  befriended  her  on  many  occasions,  and 
assisted  to  thwart  her  cherished  project.  But 
she  knows  me  only  by  the  name  of  Clifton.  In 
relation  to  my  course  of  life  since  I  have  been  in 
this  portion  of  the  country,  it  has  not  been  so 
bad  as  represented.  I  robbed  Glenburn  partly 
'  to  pay  off  an  old  score,'  as  the  saying  is. 
Many  years  ago  the  old  lord  of  Glenburn  perse- 
cuted my  people  in  a  way  that  I  never  could 
forgive.  But  the  money  was  restored  to  young 
Glenburn  at  a  time  when  much  needed.  Re- 
member, gentlemen,  that  I  am  a  gipsy.  The 
habits  of  the  Rommany,  I  believe,  are  well  known 
to  all  present." 

"  They  are,"  replied  Dunalstein  ;  "  but  you,  I 
perceive,  are  an  exception  to  general  rules.  You 
are  worthy  of  my  friendship,  and  I  freely  offer 
it  to  you,  begging  you  not  to  imagine  for  a  mo- 


ment that  I  ever  intentionally  caused  your  fair 
and  lamented   sister  a   single  tear  of  sorrow." 

"  There  is  one  kindness  that  you  can  render  me, 
my  good  lord  of  Dunalstein,  which  would  lay 
me  under  the  deepest  obligation  for  life." 

"  Speak  freely,"  said  Dunalstein. 

"  It  concerns  Joseph  Abershaw.  The  young 
man  is  noble,  and  possessed  of  many  sterling 
qualities.  I  have  taken  a  strong  interest  in  him 
of  l^te,  and  partly  by  means  of  Hepsey,  and 
partly  by  his  own  declarations,  I  have  learned 
something  in  regard  to  his  history.  He  is  not 
precisely  what  he  seems.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
noble  lord,  though  his  mother  was  a  gipsy,  whose 
only  legacy  was  her  exceeding  beauty.  And 
the  strangest  part  of  all  is,  that  there  was  also  a 
clandestine  marriage  like  that  which  took  place 
between  your  lordship  and  Margaret.  His  father 
was  a  brother  to  the  present  lord  of  Lockwood. 
He  died  in  battle  not  long  after.  The  marriage 
was  never  known,  or  hushed  up  by  the  friends  of 
Lockwood." 

"  Were  there  witnesses  present  V  asked  Dun- 
alstein. 

"  There  were ;  one  of  them  has  been  found." 

"  I  performed  the  marriage  ceremony,"  said 
Father  Manuel,  bowing  to  Dunalstein,  "  and  Jo- 
seph Abershaw,  though  he  passes  as  son  of  the 
gipsy  count,  Jemmy  Abershaw,  can  prove  his 
origin,  and  take,  if  he  chooses,  the  name  of 
Lockwood." 

"  The  favor  I  was  about  to  ask,  was  that  Jo- 
seph might  receive  the  hand  of  Isadore  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  exertions  in  her  favor,  providing  the 
maiden  will  give  her  consent." 

The  heart  of  Joseph  beat  with  emotion  as  he 
glanced  furtively  from  [sadore  to  her  father. 

"  I  will  make  no  objection,  if  Isadore  has 
none,"  said  Dunalstein,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. "  I  will  not  be  a  hard  father ;  Isadore 
shall  choose  for  herself" 

Miss  Dunalstein  blushed  deeply,  and  when 
Joseph  took  her  hand,  she  did  not  repulse  him. 

"  What  is  to  be  will  be,"  said  Hepsey. 

"  Stun  me  if  it  isn't  so,"  added  Jack,  senti- 
mentally. 

Raymond  now  explained  the  circumstances 
under  which  Cora  left  the  Waldron  family,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  missing  articles  had 
been  taken,  and  found  in  Cora's  bundle. 

This  recital,  while  it  excited  sympathy  for 
Cora,  and  indignation  against  Hepsey,  filled  the 
heart  of  young  Glenburn  with  indescribable 
pleasure.  The  former,  disappointed  in  all  her 
plans,  and  much  excited  by  what  she  had  heard, 
fell  down  in  a  fit,  from  which  she  did  not  recover 
for  a  long  time.  When  she  did  become  con- 
scious, her  intellect  was  more  shattered  than 
ever,  and  her  mind  never  regained  its  former 
wild,  masculine  strengh.  She  was  often  seen 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  talking  about  the 
stars,  and  spirits  of  ec  rth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  prophecy. 

Glenburn  was  restored  to  his  father's  favor, 
and  in  due  time  was  vedded  to  Cora.  At  about 
the  same  time,  Joseph  of  Lockwood  followed  his 
example,  and  Isadore  became  his  bride. 

The  lord  of  Hardwick  finally  died  of  his  self- 
inflicted  wound. 

Cora  and  Isadore  became  the  firmest  of  friends 
and  the  most  loving  of  sisters.  They  were  often 
seen  together,  conversing  of  the  past,  and  laying 
plans  for  the  bright  future.  Joseph  took  the  name 
of  Lockwood,  and  was  not  forgotten  in  his  un- 
cle's will.  At  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  fell  heir 
to  his  title  and  wealth. 

Jack  Lynd  followed  the  fortunes  of  Frederick, 
became  a  resident  of  the  castle,  and  on  the  lat- 
ter's  wedding  day,  had  the  pleasure  of  exchang- 
ing a  few  "  reg'lar  stunners  "  with  him,  which  he 
said  was  "  werry  refreshin'."  Cora  still  remained 
his  favorite  ;  and  he  declared  more  than  once 
that  he  should  be  her  fighting  man  for  life. 

THE   END. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

Voltaire  had  too  great  an  intellect  not  to  per- 
ceive the  mightiness  of  Shakspeare,  too  much 
sense  to  deny  it,  and  not  heart  enoagh  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  Vanity  was  his  ruling  principle, 
but  not  that  happy  vanity  which  makes  a  man's 
own  imaginary  merit  his  horizon,  beyond  which 
he  can  see  nor  conceive  nothing.  He  was  keenly 
alive  to  superior  excellence :  he  both  saw  and 
hated.  *  *  Injust  the  same  spirit  he  sets  Ariosto 
above  Homer,  and  animadverts  on  the  perverse- 
ness  of  the  English,  who  continued  to  worship 
Shakspeare  when  their  language  could  boast  of 
a  Cato.  He  knew  well  enough  that  he  could 
make  a  better  tragedy  than  Cato  at  a  week's 
notice  ;  while  to  move  in  the  orb  of  Shakspeare 
he  must  have  undergone  a  change  in  the  inner 
man. — llome  Journal. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO  A  YO€NG  POETESS. 

BY  010.   CANIIIIIO   Hlli. 

Lady,  I  know  that  we  never  have  met. 
And  whether  thine  eyes  are  as  black  a^  jet, 

Or  like  heaven  s  clear  field  of  blue. 
It  is  ever  the  same  to  a  stranger  like  me. 
Whose  heart  drinketh  in  all  thy  sweet  melody, 

As  flowers  drink  in  the  still  dew. 

The  world  it  hath  ragged  roads  for  us  all, 
And  whether  we  proudly  stand  or  fall, 

'T  will  all  in  the  end  be  forgot ; 
Tet  to  every  one  has  some  solace  been  given, 
As  we  grope  on  our  road  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Of  the  heart's  own  wealth  begot. 

And  thine  is  the  gift,  fair  stranger,  to  sing 
In  thy  soul  to  the  sweep  of  the  lyrical  string, 

And  that  soul — it  must  surely  be  blest ; 
Yet  if  thou  wouldst  know  that  its  melodies  rare. 
Like  summer  showeis,  rain  on  the  heart  everywhere, 

You  '11  find  it,  in  my  case,  confessed. 

In  the  dream-land,  for  thee,  bloom  banks  of  bright  flowers, 
And  time,  too,  is  measured  by  hopes — not  by  hours. 

And  love  draweth  life  with  a  kiss ; 
May  that  land  be  as  bright  to  thee  ever  aa  now, 
No  shadow  upon  it,  no  cloud  on  thy  brow, 

And  thy  life  but  a  long  dream  of  bliss. 


BIS8ET,  THE  ANIiMAL  TEACHER. 

Few  individuals  have  presented  so  striking  an 
instance  of  patience  and  eccentricity  as  Bisset, 
the  extraordinary  teacher  of  animals.  He  was 
a  native  of  Perth,  and  an  industrious  shoemaker, 
until  the  notion  of  teaching  animals  attracted 
his  attention  in  the  year  1759.  Reading  an  ac- 
count of  a  remarkable  horse  shown  at  St.  Ger- 
main, curiosity  led  him  to  experiment  upon  a 
horse  and  a  dog,  which  he  bought  in  London, 
and  he  succeeded  in  training  these  beyond  all 
expectation.  Two  monkeys  were  the  next  pu- 
pils he  took  in  hand,  one  of  which  he  tanght  to 
dance  and  tumble  on  the  rope,  whilst  the  other 
held  a  candle  in  one  paw  for  his  companion,  and 
with  the  other  played  the  barrel-  organ.  These 
animals  he  also  instructed  to  play  several  fanci- 
ful tricks ;  such  as  drinking  to  the  company,  rid- 
ing and  tumbling  on  a  horse's  back,  and  going 
through  several  dances  wi'h  a  dog. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  very  ridiculous. 
No  doubt  it  was  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  results 
showed  the  power  of  culture  in  subduing  natural 
propensities.  Bisset's  teaching  of  cats  was  a 
signal  instance  of  this  power.  Having  procured 
three  kittens,  he  began  their  education  with  his 
usual  patience.  He  at  length  tanght  these  min- 
iature tigers  to  strike  their  paws  in  such  direc- 
tions on  the  dulcimer  as  to  produce  several  reg- 
ular tunes,  having  music  books  before  them,  and 
squalling  at  the  same  time  in  ditt'erent  keys  or 
tones,  first,  second,  and  third,  by  way  of  concert. 
He  afterwards  was  induced  to  make  a  public  ex- 
hibition of  his  animals,  and  the  well-known  Cat's 
Opera,  in  which  they  performed,  was  advertised 
in  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  The  horse,  the  dog, 
the  monkeys,  and  the  cats,  went  through  their 
several  parts  with  uncommon  applause  to  crowd- 
ed houses  ;  and  in  a  few  days  Bisset  found  him- 
self possessed  of  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  to 
reward  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance. 

This  success  excited  Bisset's  desire  to  extend 
his  dominion  over  the  animals,  including  even 
the  feathered  kind.  He  procured  a  young  lev- 
eret, and  reared  it  to  beat  several  marches  on 
the  drum  with  his  hind-legs,  until  It  became  a 
good  stout  hare.  He  taught;  canary  birds,  linnets 
and  sparrows,  to  spell  the  name  of  any  person  in 
company,  to  distinguish  the  hour  and  minute  of 
time,  and  perform  many  other  surprising  feats. 
He  trained  six  turkey-cocks  to  go  through  a  reg- 
ular contradance.  He  also  taught  a  turtle  to 
fetch  and  carry  like  a  dog — Journal. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
DIOQEIVES    NO    FOOL.. 

BY  CBARIES  LELAND  PORTEB. 

The  sage  who  lit  a  candle  in  the  day, 

And  wisely  peering,  said,  "  I  seek  a  man,'* 

Was  not  so  crazy  after  all,  for  they 

Are  seen  as  rarely  now  as  they  were  then. 

There 's  any  quantity  of  gentlnaan^ 

You  know  them  by  their  oath,  and  their  cigar, 

And  cranium's  emptiness;  not  one  in  ten 

Is  sensible  as  Plato's  bipeds  were  ; 

Divest  them  of  their  feathers,  you  undo  'em. 

For  in  their  case  the  tailor  makes  the  man  ; 

Just  strip  the  rooster,  and  there 's  nothing  to  'em 

They  '11  soon  evaporate ;  mind  must  lead  the  van. 

Then  hope  for  the  enreka,  brother,  when 

The  standard  of  the  man  is  soul  again  ! 


CURE  OF  A  8ICR  LIOIV. 

The  veterinary  art  must  have  been  rather  low 
among  the  Romans,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
following  ludicrous  prescription  for  a  sick  lion, 
given  us  by  Pliny.  "  The  lion  is  never  sicke  but 
of  the  peevishness  of  his  stomacke,  loathing  all 
meat ;  and  then  the  way  to  cure  him,  is  to  ty 
untu  him  certain  shee  apes,  which  with  their 
wanton  mocking  and  making  mowes  at  him,  may 
move  his  patience,  and  drive  him  from  the  very 
indignitie  of  their  malapert  sauciness  into  a  fit 
of  madness,  and  then,  so  soon  as  he  has  tasted 
their  blood,  he  is  perfectly  well  again  ;  and  this 
is  the  only  help." — Zoological  Anecdotes. 
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ATTACK    or    A    WHALB    liT    A    8WOBD    FISH. 


EXTRAORDI!VARV  COMBAT. 

A  vessel  not  Ions  since  arrived  at  London 
from  Dub'in,  and  the  captain  reported  having 
on  his  passage  fallen  in  with  a  whale  of  large 
dimensions,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  at  two 
o'clock,  seven  miles  southwest  of  the  Lizard. 
This  monster  of  the  deep  was  suffering  severely 
at  the  time  in  an  encounter  wi'h  two  well  known 
enemies  of  his  trihe — a  sword-fish  and  a  thrash- 
er. The.se  formidable  creattires  generally  go  to- 
gether through  the  waters.  ..i  d  are  reputed  to  he 
joined  in  a  league  <if  unrelenting  entnitv  against 
the  cetaceous  animals.     Captain  Uochfort  and 


the  crew  saw  the  combat  for  about  throe-quarters 
of  an  hour,  but  being  obliged  to  continue  their 
voyage  homewards,  they  had  to  forego  the  pleas- 
ure of  witnessing  the  struggle  to  its  close,  and 
of  taking  in  tow  to  ])ul)lin  the  body  of  the  van- 
quished whale,  for  of  his  being  eventually  worst- 
ed in  the  aftVay  there  was  no  doubt  whatever. 
The  sword-fish  was  seen  once  driving  his  tre- 
mendous weajion  into  the  belly  of  his  victim  as 
he  turned  on  his  side  in  agony.  The  thresher 
fastened  on  his  back  and  gave  him  terrific  blows, 
which  were  heard  at  a  distance  with  great  dis- 
tinctness.    The  latter  not  having    any  power  to 


strike  in  the  water,  it  was  the  instinctive  policy 
of  the  sword  fi.'-h  to  make  the  attack  from  below: 
this  causing  the  whale  to  rise  above  the  surface, 
the  other  assailant,  which  was  about  twenty  fc  't 
long,  then  dealt  out  his  blows  unsparingly  with 
all  the  force  of  his  lengthy  frame — between  them 
their  victim  must  have  suffered  extremely;  he 
spouted  blood  to  an  immense  height,  and  crim- 
soned the  sea  all  around  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Being  within  200  yards  of  the  ship,  the 
conflict  was  distinctly  visible.  Our  artist  in  the 
engraving  above,  has  given  us  a  fine  view  of  this 
aquatic  encounter  between  these  monsters. 


SCRREXDER  OF  VERA  CRfZ 

The  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  surrender 
of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ullot  followed  quick- 
ly upon  each  other.  The  navy  and  army  of  the 
United  States  combined  their  efforts  to  the 
greatest  advantage  aiid  success.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  place,  like  that  of  Moro 
Castle  and  Gibr-dltar,  has  been  counted  as  im- 
pregnable; and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa 
not  but  a  few  years  since  withstood  a  sieije  by  the 
French  sjuadron.  The  scene  represented  below 
is  that  of  General  Scott,  as  he  appeared  in  the 
grand  plaza,  receiving  the  surrender  in  form. 
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iWritten  for  (.Jleason's  Pictorial.] 
MEMORY'S  VESPERS. 

BT  ELLEN    LOUISE    CHANDLEB. 

The  ■bell?  are  ringing  the  vespers, 

The  winds  go  njurniuring  low  ; 
And  shivering  through  the  lindeos, 

A&  they  used  to,  long  ago ; 
IVheo  we  stood  beneath  in  the  silence, 

And  Diy  arm  was  round  her  waist ; 
As  we  watched  the  wild-cloud  armies, 

Like  earthly  warriors  baste. 

But  the  blue  eyes  fondly  gazing, 

In  the  old  time  icto  mine  ; 
And  the  lips  that  there  were  prepsing. 

Are  dai-hed  by  the  salt  sea  brine. 
And  she  's  gone  to  sleep  in  the  ocean, 

And  the  hands  so  thin  and  fair, 
Are  crushed  on  her  breast  hke  an  angel's. 

Who  *B  folded  them  o'er  in  prayer. 

And  her  golden  hair  is  woTeu 

With  the  )wtle  and  bright  sea  shells, 
"Where  the  lunning  tide  of  ocean 

O'er  the  amber  mountain  swells. 
And  the  mermaids  chanting  o'er  her, 

Say  mass  for  her  soul's  repose ; 
And  still,  with  a  requiem-muimur. 

The  great  sea  onward  flows. 

But  I  'm  standing  alone  "neath  the  lindecs, 

Where  e he  uted  to  stand  with  me  ; 
And  they  've  taken  my  love  from  my  bosom, 

And  buried  her  down  in  the  sea. 
Ah,  love  I  thou  art  sweetly  sleeping, 

I  would  1  could  rest  with  thee ; 
For  I  hear  but  a  trembling  dirge-note. 

In  the  shiver  of  every  tree. 


[Written  forGleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  COLDEN  CLASP: 

OR    THE 

YOUNG  DOCTOR  AND  HIS  PATIENTS. 

BY  STLVANHS   COBB,  JB. 

A  DARK  night  had  settled  down  over  the  vil- 
lage of  L ,  and  a  heavy  rain  was  gradually 

flooding  the  streets.  Dr.  Jacob  Tollman  sat  in 
his  snug  apartment,  half  buried  in  the  cushion 
of  his  easy  chair,  with  his  slippered  feet  resting 
upon  a  high  stuffed  stool,  while  his  attention 
seemed  equally  divided  between  a  volume  of 
anatomical  plates,  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  the  smoke  that  curled  up  from  the  well-tilled 
grate  near  him. 

"  Heigh-ho  !"  fairly  groaned  the  doctor,  tossing 
his  book  upon  the  table  and  starling  up  from 
his  chair.  "  What  a  life  is  this  I  now  lead, -to 
be  sure.  Here  I  am,  six- and  twenty,  with  as 
much  business  as  I  can  attend  to,  and  good  look- 
ing, too,  upon  my  honor ;  but  what  is  all  this 
good  for '!  I  have  n't  anybody  to  enjoy  life  with 
me — nobody  to  smile  when  I  smile,  unless,  per- 
chance, I  fix  them  with  a  joke.  I  visit  every 
sick  room  in  town ;  see  nothing  but  long  faces 
and  looks  of  agony ;  hear  nothing  but  moans 
and  murmurings ;  feel  nothing  but  pulses  and 
fevered  brows ;  and  then,  when  I  return  to  my 
home,  what  is  there  for  me  ?  Nothing  but  my 
old  landlady  and  a  cold  meal  of  victuals.  It's 
decidedly  too  bad.  Jake  Tollman,  you  ought  to 
have  a  wife !" 

This  last  sentence  came  out  v/ith  a  sort  of 
forced  effect,  and  the  young  doctor  almost  shud- 
dered at  the  thought;  nor,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at.  The  fact 
is,   Dr.  Tollman    was  a    sort  of  tnunp  card   in 

L ,  and  many  parents  who  had  marriageable 

daughters  to  dispose,  were  shuffling  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  to  get  him  into  their  hands.  He  saw 
this,  and  he  could  not  help  fearing  that  if  he  at- 
tempted to  get  him  a  wife  among  his  acquaint- 
ances he  might  get  "taken  in  the  net"  of  some 
scheming  mother  when  he  least  expected  it.  In- 
numerable were  the  cases  where  he  had  been 
called  to  visit  young  ladies  who  had  the  nervous 
headache,  slight  colds,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
when  he  knew  that  his  presence  was  only  re- 
quired that  he  might  hear  the  doting  mamas 
enumerate  their  dear  daughters'  thousand  virtues- 
Yet  Jacob  Tollman  was  not  the  man  to  live  a 
happy  bachelors  life.  He  longed  for  a  home  of 
his  own — for  a  hearthstone  over  which  his  own 
big  affections  should  preside,  and  about  which 
should  cluster  those  tender  ties  of  sympathy  and 
love  that  can  only  exist  l)eneath  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  true  connubial  felicity. 

"  There 's  Fidelia  Barker,"  muttered  the  doc- 
tor. "She's  pretty,  and  may  be  rich;  but  six 
separate  times  since  I  have  been  here  has  she 
caught  cold  by  going  to  balls  in  ridiculously 
thin  dresses.     Then  there  's  Matilda  Maufalton 


— really  good-looking — wants  a  husband,  but 
she's  alwajs  got  the  nervous  headache;  the 
sight  of  a  large  fly,  or  a  spider,  sets  her  into 
hysterics.    And  there's — " 

At  this  juncture  the  door-bell  rang  violently, 
and  in  a  moment  afterwards  a  ruddy-faced  ser- 
vant-girl poked  her  head  in  at  the  doctor's  door. 
"  Wants  the  doctor." 
"  Then  show  him  in." 
"  It 's  a  woman,  sir." 
"A  woman?"  repeated  Tollman. 
"  Yes,  sir." 
"  Then  show  her  in." 

"  A  woman  out  on  such  a  night  as  this  V  con- 
tinued the  doctor,  to  himself,  shivering  as  the 
sound  of  the  cold  wind  and  pattering  rain  drops 
fell  upon  his  ears.  "  Some  sick  husband,  I  sup- 
pose.    She  must  be  an  excellent  wife." 

His  reverie  was  here  cut  short  by  the  entrance 
of  the  applicant,  and  he  was  rot  a  little  surprised 
at  her  appearance.  She  could  not  have  seen  the 
rolling  of  more  than  nineteen  years,  and  though 
that  length  of  time  had  developed  in  her  person 
a  full  degree  of  female  loveliness,  yet  she  looked 
wan  and  pale,  and  her  large  brilliant  eyes  seem- 
ed like  jet-set  diamonds  in  a  bust  of  alabaster. 
Her  hair  hung  in  flowing  masses  over  her 
shoulders,  confined  only  by  a  well-worn  hood, 
and  from  its  curling  ends  the  water  was  dripping 
in  big  drops.  She  did  not  shiver,  nor  did  she 
seem  to  be  aware  that  she  was  wet  and  cold. 

"  Is  this  the  doctor  ?"  she  asked,  in  an  earnest 
but  yet  sweet  and  silvery  voice. 

"  At  your  service,"  returned  Tollman,  forget- 
ting the  wind  and  the  rain  in  the  sudden  interest 
he  experienced  from  the  appearance  of  his 
visitor. 

"  My  mother,  sir,  is  very  sick,"  she  said,  in  a 
supplicating  manner.  "  I  know  it  is  a  disagree- 
able night  for  you  to  go  out ;  but  unless  she  can 
have  assistance,  I  fear  she  will  not  live." 

•'  If  Jacob  Tollman  dares  not  face  a  storm 
that  one  like  you  can  buffet,  he  would  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  man.     Is  it  far  from  here  V 

"  You  know  the  little  cottage  that  stands  in 
the  lane  beyond  the  red  mill  ?" 

"  Yes.     The  widow  Lawrence  lives  there." 
"  That  is  the  place,  sir  " 
"  Then  you  must  be  Lydia  Lawrence  V 
"  That  is  my  name,"  returned  the  girl,  with  a 
slight  courtesey. 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  mother.  Sit  you  down 
by  the  fire,  and  I  will  be  ready  to  accompany 
you  in  a  moment." 

Dr.  Tollman  had  heard  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  as  an 
industrious  widow,  and  as  the  mother  of  a  beau- 
tiful daughter,  but  further  than  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  her,  save  that  she  never  mingled  in 
society,  and  was  scarcely  ever  seen  beyond  the 
precincts  of  her  humble  home.  It  took  him  but 
a  few  moments  to  put  on  his  boots  and  heavy 
coat,  and  then,  taking  his  small  medicine  bags 
across  his  arm,  he  bade  the  girl  follow  him.  In 
the  entry  he  took  a  large  umbrella,  and  then 
stepped  out  into  the  street. 

The  young  doctor  hesitated  a  moment  ere  he 
decided  upon  what  he  next  should  do.  He,  of 
course,  desired  that  his  companion  should  walk 
under  the  umbrella,  but  in  order  to  do  so  she 
would  have  to  take  his  arm,  and  this  was  to  him 
a  novel  thing.  He  mustered  up  his  courage, 
however,  and  politely  offered  the  kind  escort. 
"I  dare  not  trespass  thus  upon  your  kindness," 
Lydia  returned,  with  faltering  timidity. 

Tollman  caught  the  meaning  of  that  tone  in 
a  moment,  and  feeling  assured  that  it  indicated 
the  very  fear  the  girl  had  expressed,  he  laid  aside 
his  own  timid  reserve,  and  finally  prevailed  upon 
her  to  accept  his  profi'cred  arm.  Her  hand 
trembled  in  its  new  resting-place,  but  she  seem- 
ed thankful  for  the  kindness,  nevertheless.  The 
doctor  made  no  attempt  at  conversation,  for  the 
management  of  hi;  umbrtUa  was  as  much  as  he 
could  attend  lo. 

1  he  widow's  cottage  was  nearly  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  his  own  residence,  but  ho  reached  it 
at  length,  and  was  ushered  into  one  of  the  only 
two  rooms  that  occupied  the  lower  floor,  where 
he  found  Mrs.  Lawrence  upon  a  bed. 

"  He  has  come,  dear  mother,"  exclaimed  Ly- 
dia, as  she  hurried  towards  the  couch. 

"Then  may  God  bless  liis  kind  heart,"  faintly 
murmuied  the  sick  woman,  as  she  turned  heavi- 
ly upon  her  side. 

Dr.  Tollman  felt  the  patient's  pulse.  It  was 
somewhat  hurried  in  its  beatings,  though  faint 
and  irregular. 

"  Have  you  been  long  sick  V  he  asked,  as  he 
sat  down  by  her  side,  and  placed  his  hand  over 
the  region  of  her  heart. 


"  Yes,  for  years,"  she  returned. 
"  But  how  long  since  you  have  been  confined 
to  your  bed  '<" 
"  Three  days." 

The  young  doctor  shook  his  head. 
"  Drugs  will  do  you  but  little  good,"  he  said. 
"  Your  disease  must  be  cured  by  your  own  feel- 
ings— your  own  spirits.  I  can  do  somewhat  to 
alleviate  your  pain,  but  you  must  drive  away 
the  sorrow-stroke  from  your  heart,  if  you  would 
recover.  I  tell  you  plainly  that  your  heart  is 
already  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  cannot  bear 
much  more." 

"  Then  I  shall  stay  but  little  longer  on  earth." 
"  Yes,  yes ;  you  may  stay  much  longer.    What 
should  weigh  you  down  so  i     Confide  to  me  the 
tale  of  your  grief." 

There  was  something  so  kind  in  the  manner 
of  the  young  man,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  so 
much  sympathy  for  her  that  the  sick  woman 
really  felt  a  relief  in  telling  to  him  her  story: 

•'  It  is  now  twelve  years  since  my  husband  left 
me  for  a  voyage  to  South  America,"  she  com- 
menced, "  and  from  which  he  never  returned. 
After  waiting  a  year  without  hearing  any  intelli- 
gence of  him,  I  chanced  to  pick  up  a  paper,  one 
day,  in  which  I  saw  the  name  of  his  ship  men- 
tioned. I  sat  down  to  read  it,  and  found  that 
the  vessel  had  been  picked  up  on  the  reefs  out- 
side of  Trinidad,  with  her  npper  works  burned, 
and  her  whole  cargo  ransacked,  and  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  it  gone.  She  had  been  at- 
tacked by  pirates,  the  crew  all  murdered,  and 
then  the  vessel  set  on  fire,  but  in  all  probability 
a  heavy  storm  must  have  extinguished  the 
flames.  Can  you  wonder,  sir,  that  such  a  shock 
should  have  left  effects  that  may  never  be  effaced  ■? 
But  that  was  not  all.  My  husband  had  ventured 
his  all  in  the  speculation  he  was  engaged  in,  and 
I  was  left  destitute.  I  could  not  beg ;  and 
though  I  desired  to  work,  yet  I  could  not  always 
obtain  it.  At  length  I  moved  to  this  place,  and 
many  a  day  have  I  seen  roll  over  the  heads  of 
myself  and  child  with  not  even  a  crumb  of  bread 
in  the  house.  During  the  summer  months  I 
have  supported  myself  by  picking  berries,  most 
of  which  I  have  exchanged  with  the  old  miller 
for  meal.  But  even  poverty  is  not  all.  My 
heart  sinks  beneath  even  a  greater  weight  than 
that " 

The  poor  woman  hesitated  and  gazed  upon 
her  fair  daughter. 

"  I  know  that  I  am  going  from  this  scene  of 
sorrow,  and  I  must  leave  my  chill  behind.  It  is 
a  dark  and  dangerous  world,  sir,  for  one  like  her 
She  will  have  no  father,  no  mother,  no  protector, 
and  no — " 

"  Hush,  mother  dear,"  urged  Lydia,  stepping 
lightly  to  the  bedside.  "  You  will  not  leave  me 
yet;  and  if  you  do,  some  kind  hearts  will  surely 
be  found  to  give  me  protection." 

"  That  they  will,"  almost  involuntarily  ejacu- 
lated the  doctor,  with  more  enthusiasm  than  he 
was  aware  of.  "  This  world  is  not  so  dark  as 
your  fears  would  paint  it.  There  are  thousands 
of  bright  spots  yet  beaming  upon  its  surface' 
and  the  great  heart  of  humanity  yet  throbs  with 
much  of  kindness.  You  have  suflfercd,  'tis  true, 
but  O,  how  many  are  there  who  have  suff'ered 
far  more !  Has  not  God  left  you  a  kind,  true, 
and  aflFeciionate  child,  and  has  he  not  allowed 
you  to  live  to  sec  her  a  blessing  to  you  ?  Tell 
me,  do  you  not  possess  that  which  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  could  not  purchase  in  the  honor  of 
your  daughter  and  yourself  V 

"  Yes,  yes, — O  yes  !"  cried  the  woman,  as  the 
burning  words  of  the  doctor  fell  upon  her  ears. 
"  Then  try  to  feel  more  happy.  It  will  do  you 
more  good  than  all  the  medicine  in  the  world. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  child.  You 
shall  not  want.  I  will  leave  such  potions  as 
you  need  to  night,  and  I  will  call  again  on  the 
morrow  with  something  to  nourish  you." 

"Your  words  and  admonitions  are  just,  sir, 
and  I  will  do  what  I  can  ;  but  'lis  hard  to  over- 
come the  feelings  and  impulses  of  the  crushed 
heart." 

Lydia  Lawrence  had  remained  standing  by  the 
bed,  but  her  eyes  fell  and  her  checks  flushed  as 
she  heard  the  physician's  words,  for  she  knew 
that  his  gaze  was  upon  her.  Yet  she  felt  not  un- 
easy, for  there  was  something  in  what  she  heard 
that  savored  of  an  open  hearted  kindness  that 
she  seldom  mot  with,  and  it  sent  a  thrill  of  joy 
to  her  soul. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  as  Tollman  at 
length  arose  to  depart,  "  it  may  be  a  long  time 
ere  I  can  pay  you  for  your  services — perhaps 
never.  I  should  not  have  sent  for  you  to  night, 
but  Lydia  was  determined  to  go." 


"  Speak  not  of  that,  madam.  Let  me  be  the 
first  to  refer  again  to  the  subject  of  payment." 

The  doctor  left  such  directions  as  he  thought 
necessary,  and  also  such  medicines  as  could  be 
of  any  service,  and  bidding  the  widow  take  hope, 
he  left  the  cottage.  The  rain  still  continued  to 
fall,  but  Jacob  Tollman  heeded  it  not,  for  his 
mind  was  too  full  of  the  scenes  that  had  passed 
and  he  was  contemplating  an  imaginary  list  of 
kindnesses  that  he  was  going  to  perform  for  the 
widow.  All  this  flowed  from  the  pure  desire  he 
held  for  doing  good.     He  was  not  selfish  yet. 

On  the  next  day  he  called  as  he  had  promised, 
and  be  had  the  gratification  of  finding  Mrs. 
Lawrence  much  better.  She  looked  happier, 
seemed  more  hopeful,  and  conversed  with  much 
spirit. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  called  and  found  his 
patient  asleep.  Her  slumber  was  so  sweet  and 
quiet  that  he  would  not  awaken  her,  so  he  sat 
down  in  the  opposite  room  with  Lydia,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  conversation.  Though 
her  sphere  of  observation  had  not  been  great, 
and  though  her  means  of  literary  attainments 
had  been  limited,  yet  Tollman  found  her  mind 
well  stored  with  useful  knowledge ;  and  as  he 
gradually  drew  her  out  from  her  timid  reserve, 
he  discovered  that  she  possessed  all  those  moral 
and  social  beauties  of  mind  that  characterized 
her  mother. 

When  Dr.  Jacob  Tollman  left  the  cottage  that 
day,  he  had  contracted  a  regular  disease  of  the 
heart,  not  such  an  one,  perhaps,  as  had  pros- 
trated Mrs.  Lawrence,  nor,  indeed,  one  that  might 
have  been  deemed  incurable  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
there  was  much  of  palpitation  in  that  region,  and 
he  felt  as  he  had  never  felt  before.  That  night 
he  dreamed  of  the  cottage  nymph,  and  the  next 
morning  he  thought  of  her  as  he  ate  his  break- 
fast, and  the  more  he  thought  the  more  he  be- 
came convinced  that  he  had  never  seen  a  female 
like  her  before. 

Towards  evening,  having  attended  to  such  pa- 
tients as  needed  his  advice,  he  stood  at  his  door 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  expediency,  or,  as  he 
chose  to  term  it,  the  necessinj  of  visiting  Mrs. 
Lawrence  ;  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go, 
when  a  gentleman  in  a  gig  drove  furiously  up  to 
the  gate  and  inquired  for  the  "  doctor." 

"  I  am  the  man,"  returned  Tollman,  stepping 
down  from  the  door. 

"Then  jump  into  my  gig  and  go  with  me. 
There's  room  enough  for  both  of  us." 

"  Unless  the  case  is  very  urgent,  you  will  have 
to  dispense  with  my  services  for  the  present,  for 
I  was  just  going  to  fulfil  a  professional  engage- 
ment," returned  the  doctor,  not  at  all  liking  the 
idea  of  being  cheated  out  of  his  intended  visit, 
now  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go. 

"  The  ease  is  just  such  a  case  as  must  be  at- 
tended to  immediately.  No  more  nor  less  than 
a  man  most  dead  ;  so  take  your  instruments  and 
come  along." 

"But  what  is  the  case?  Fractured  skull,  or 
broken  limbs,  or  what  ?  I  should  like  to  know 
what  instruments  to  take." 

The  doctor  at  length  made  out  that  it  might 
be  a  contusion  of  the  skull  and  broken  limbs 
both,  so  he  prepared  himself  for  either  emergen- 
cy, and  got  into  the  man's  gig.  It  was  an  ap- 
peal he  could  not  resist,  but  the  circumstance 
opened  his  eyes  a  little  wider  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  deprived  of  a  great  enjoyment.  His 
companion  carried  him  some  four  miles  from 
the  village  ;  and  when  he  stopped,  it  was  in  front 
of  a  small  inn,  where  a  few  marketmen  and 
farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  congregating. 

The  doctor  found  his  patient  to  be  a  middle- 
aged  man,  who  had  been  thrown  from  his  wagon, 
but  though  ho  was  considerably  bruised  and 
sprained,  yet  no  bones  were  broken.  Tollman 
remained  with  the  unfortunate  man  until  late  in 
the  evening  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  his  lodg- 
ings, it  was  altogether  out  of  season  for  his  in- 
tended visit  to  Mrs.  Lawrence. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  was  able  to  be  about  the  hou-e. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  that  Dr.  Jacob  Toll- 
man called  at  her  cottage,  and  finding  that  Ly- 
dia had  gone  down  to  the  pond  to  gather  a  few 
lilies,  some  of  which  had  been  able  to  withstand 
the  autumnal  blasts  thus  far,  he  determined  to 
follow  her.  He  easily  found  her ;  and  arm  in 
arm  they  walked  slowly  homeward.  What  they 
said  it  matters  not,  only  that  without  the  least 
apparent  reason  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  and 
she  trembled  and  shook  like  an  aspen.  She 
blushed,  and  tears  ran  down  her  checks,  though 
the  countenance  upon  which  they  sparkled  looked 
neither  sad  nor  sorrowful. 
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They  were  a  very  long  while  walking  baok  to 
the  cottage,  and  when  they  reached  it,  they  both 
looked  very  happy. 

"  Dr.  Tollman,''  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  as  the 
former  had  removed  his  hat  and  taken  a  seat^ 
"  the  first  time  you  visited  me  I  made  some  re- 
mark to  you  about  the  payment  for  your  servic. 
es,  and  though  you  then  told  me  not  to  mention 
the  subject  again  until  you  should  first  refer  to 
it,  yet  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  give  you  some 
security.  You  have  been  the  means  of,  perhaps, 
saving  my  life,  not  alone  by  your  medical  pre- 
scriptions, but  by  your  kind  attentions  and  hope- 
ful assurances.  I  own  a  portion  of  this  cottage, 
such  as  it  is,  still  free  from  debt,  and  if  you 
would  take  a  deed  of  it  as  security  for  the  sum 
that  is  due  you,  I  should  feel  much  easier  than  I 
do  now." 

The  young  doctor  bent  his  eyes  to  the  floor 
for  a  few  moments,  and  when  he  raised  them, 
there  was  a  strange  expression  upon  his  counte- 
nance. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  am  willing  to  accept  of 
security  from  you,  but  I  cannot  take  it  upon 
your  home." 

"  I  have  nothing  else,  sir." 

"  I  think  you  have." 

"  What  can  it  be  ?" 

"  I  saw  you  have  a  golden  clasp.  That  will 
cover  my  whole  bill,  and — " 

"  But  my  dear  sir,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
with  much  tremulousness,  '•  that  was  a  gift  from 
my  husband,  and  through  all  my  dark  paths  of 
poverty  and  suflTering  I  have  held  it  as  a  thing 
too  sacred  to  part  with." 

"  But  I  will  not  dispo.se  of  it,"  returned  the 
doctor,  ''I  will  not  sell  it.  I  will  merely  keep  it 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  my  debt.  You 
cannot  surely  object  to  that." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  made  no  further  reply,  but 
arising  from  her  seat,  she  went  to  a  small  box  at 
the  head  of  her  bed,  and  took  therefrom  a  small 
golden  clasp.  It  had  a  setting  of  small  pearls 
surmounted  by  a  lid  that  opened  by  a  springy 
beneath  which  was  a  lock  cf  hair.  She  handed 
it  to  the  doctor,  remarking  as  she  did  so  : 

"  Take  it,  sir;  and  while  you  have  it,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  you  hold  that  which  is  as  dear 
to  me  as  life  itself  I  give  it  freely,  for  you  have 
saved  that  life  through  the  medium  of  which  the 
memento  is  valuable  Yet,  sir,  I  trust  you  will 
not  dispose  of  it,  for  I  will  redeem  it,  even 
though — " 

"  Say  no  more,  madam,"  quickly  interrupted 
Tollman.  "  I  merely  take  the  clasp  as  a  pledge, 
and  you  shall  have  your  own  time  in  which  to 
redeem  it,  and  when  you  do  redeem  it,  unless  I 
am  much  mistaken,  you  shall  be  made  as  happy 
by  the  circumstance  as  I  shall." 

"  I  trust  it  may  be  so,  sir." 

"  Indeed  it  shall,  madam." 

As  the  doctor  spoke,  he  arose  to  take  his  leave. 
He  spoke  a  few  kind  words  to  his  patient,  and 
then  turned  towards  the  door.  Lydia  followed 
him.  There  was  an  intelligent  look  in  her  eyes  • 
and  as  she  received  her  lover's  (we  can't  hide  the 
fact)  parting  grasp,  she  said  : 

"A  strange  redemption  of  my  mother's 
pledge." 

"  Very,  dearest,"  returned  Tollman,  with  a 
meaning  look ;  and  thus  saying,  he  started  off 
towards  the  street. 

'•  Yes.  I  will  see  that  the  pledge  is  redeemed,'' 
murmured  the  physician  to  himself,  as  soon  as 
he  was  alone;  "and  such  a  joyful  redemption 
It  will  be  the  most  happy  period  of  my  life." 

It  was  sometime  after  dark  when  Jacob  Toll- 
man reached  his  boarding-house ;  and  though 
supper  was  waiting  for  him,  yet  he  stopped  not 
to  partake  of  it.  He  had  another  patient  to  visit 
that  night ;  and  ordering  his  carriage  to  the  door, 
he  awaited  its  arrival,  and  then  set  off  upon  his 
further  business. 


The  next  morning  was  calm  and  beautiful. 
The  trees  were  clothed  in  their  gaudy  suits  of 
autumnal  tints — yellow,  red,  orange  and  brown  ; 
a  few  venturesome  birds  still  remained  to  chant 
their  melody  through  the  bracing  air;  and  the 
landscape  was  here  and  there  dotted  with  the 
spring  time  robes  of  lasting  evergreen.  Mrs. 
Lawrence  was  sitting  by  the  fire-place,  and  Ly- 
dia was  removing  the  dishes  from  the  breakfast- 
table.  The  latter  was  far  different  in  her  looks 
from  the  appearance  she  presented  when  we  first 
saw  her  on  that  stormy  evening  at  the  boarding- 
house  of  Dr.  Tollman.  There  was  a  roseate 
glow  of  returning  health  and  content  in  her 
checks,  and  from  her  large  dark  eyes  there 
gleamed  a  light  of  joy  and  hope.     The  bare  re- 


turn of  health  to  her  mother  might  have  done 
all  this,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
was  a  peculiar  sparkle  in  her  eye  that  betokened 
some  other  source  of  soul-sent  feeling. 

The  table  had  been  set  back  to  its  wonted 
place,  the  floor  swept,  the  broom  s(  t  behind  the 
door,  and  Lydia  was  upon  the  point  of  going 
out  to  the  woodshed  when  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  in  front  of  the  cottage  arrested  her  at- 
tention. She  looked  out  at  the  window  and  at 
once  recognized  the  horse  of  Dr.  Tollman.  She 
was  just  going  to  anticipate  that  gentleman's 
rap  by  going  to  the  door,  when  he  unceremoni- 
ously entered.  Lydia  would  have  at  once  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  but  she  noticed  that  he  was 
followed  by  a  stranger,  and  she  shrank  back. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  new 
comers,  and  she  arose  from  her  chair. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  young  doctor, 
as  he  stepped  forward  and  took  the  lady  by  the 
hand,  "  I  have  come  to  tnable  you  to  redeem 
your  golden  clasp.  This  gentleman,  in  consider- 
ation of  former  services  at  your  hands,  will  do 
it." 

As  he  spoke,  he  presented  the  gentleman  who 
had  accompanied  him. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  returned  Mrs.  Law- 
rence ;  but  she  spoke  no  further.  She  gazed 
into  the  eyes  of  the  stranger,  and  she  saw  that 
they  were  swimming  with  tears.  She  only  gazed 
that  she  might  see  who  it  was  that  would  thus 
redeem  the  golden  clasp ;  hut  clasp,  stranger, 
doctor,  all  were  forgotten  now.  She  recognized 
a  pair  of  eyes  that  had  beamed  upon  her  before, 
the  countenance  to  which  they  gave  expression 
was  dark  and  swarthy ;  but  there  were  lines 
there  smile-marks  there,  that  she  had  not  for- 
gotten. 

She  did  not  speak,  I  said,  but  her  actions  re- 
vealed the  emotions  of  her  soul.  She  fell  for- 
ward upon  the  bosom  of  him  whom  she  had 
thought  a  stranger,  and  she  knew  that  she  was 
clasped  once  more  to  the  arms  of  her  husband ! 

Poor  Lydia!  She  forgot  the  young  doctor 
There  was  one  present  who  had  a  prior  claim 
upon  her  notice ;  one  whom  she  had  not  seen 
for  years,  but  yet  one  who  had  heard  her  first 
prattle,  and  seen  her  first  smile ;  one  who  had 
fondled  her  in  his  arms,  and  made  glad  her  in- 
fancy by  his  loving  kindness — her  father!  and 
she  pillowed  her  head,  by  the  side  of  her  mo- 
ther's, upon  his  bosom. 

*  *  #  *  # 

"  He — he  did  it  all,"  said  old  Walter  Law- 
rence, pointing  towards  the  young  doctor,  as 
soon  as  he  got  clear  from  his  wife's  arms. 

"  God  bless  you,  kind  sir,"  murmured  the  hap. 
py  woman,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  doctor's 
arm. 

"  And  that  blessing,"  added  the  doctor,  "  the 
first  I  have  really,  hcanfully  received  since  last 
ray  mother's  hand  rested  upon  my  brow,  redeems 
your  golden  clasp.  I  knew  I  should  get  it;  I 
knew  I  had  found  your  husbat;id,  and  I  wanted 
only  this  clasp  to  convince  him  that  I  knew  his 
wife." 

As  soon  as  the  first  burst  of  joy  was  over ;  as 
soon  as  both  wife  and  daughter  were  able  to  lis- 
ten to  the  old  man's  story,  he  told  it,  and  he  told 
it  in  a  very  few  words  : 

"  I  will  not  pain  you  now,"  he  commenced, 
"  with  an  account  of  the  cruelties  and  tortures  I 
have  suffered.  We  were  attacked  by  pirates 
when  we  were  within  three  days'  sail  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, and  those  who  were  not  killed  in  defend- 
ing the  ship  were  sold  as  war  captives,  and  sent 
to  the  diamond  mines.  There  were  hundreds  of 
convicts  and  prisoners  of  war  there,  and  we 
were  classed  with  them  without  hopes  of  redemp- 
tion. Ten  long  years  I  wore  out  there,  and  dur- 
ing that  whole  ten  years,  I  was  planning  the 
means  of  escape.  At  length  I  effected  ray  ob- 
ject through  the  aid  of  an  American  merchant, 
and  started  for  my  home.  I  found  not  my  wife 
and  child  where  I  had  left  them,  nor  could  1 
learn  exactly  where  they  had  gone ;  but  I  gained 
a  slight  clue  to  the  direction  they  had  taken,  and 
with  a  slight  hope  I  set  out  in  search.  Only  a 
few  miles  from  here  I  was  thrown  out  from  a 
wagon,  and  so  much  was  I  bruised  that  I  was 
taken  up  senseless  and  conveyed  to  a  neighbor- 
ing inn,  and  about  the  first  thing  I  can  remem- 
ber after  that  is  the  presence  of  our  young  friend 
— the  doctor.  He  dressed  my  wounds  ;  cheered 
me  by  his  kind  words,  and  then,  knowing  him, 
from  his  profession,  to  be  one  who  was  likely  to 
know  all  the  families  in  the  neighborhood,  I  re- 
lated to  him  my  story,  and  the  object  of  my 
search.  He  gave  me  no  direct  answer  then,  but 
promised  me  that  he  would  give  me  all  the  in- 


formation in  his  power  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
ride  out.  Early  this  morning  he  came  and 
brought  me  the  golden  clasp,  and  then  I  knew 
he  could  carry  me  to  my  wife." 

The  old  man's  voice  was  here  choked  by  his 
strong  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  the 
doctor  continued  : 

"  When  I  first  found  my  patient  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, and  he  told  me  his  story,  I  was  sure  your 
husband  had  returned,  but,  considering  the  phy- 
sical weakness  of  you  both,  I  dared  not  run  the 
risk  of  exci:ing  hopes  that  might  be  crushed.  I 
had  seen  the  golden  clasp  you  had  in  jour  pos- 
session, and  from  words  which  I  heard  you  drop 
to  your  daughter,  I  knew  that  it  was  originally  a 
present  from  your  husband.  I  thought  that 
would  be  the  surest  proof  I  could  give  him  of 
your  existence,  and  1  gained  possession  of  it  for 
that  purpose.  The  trial  has  fully  proved  its 
charm." 

"And  so  you  will  have  to  go  without  your 

security,  after  all,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  in  a  half 

pla)ful  mood,  as  she  wiped  away  her  tears  of 

joy. 

■'  O,  no  !"  returned   the   doctor.     "  If  I  have 

been  the  means  of  even  .shedding  a  single  ray  of 

sunlight  across  your  path,  j-ou  may  return  the 

deed  by  making  my  whole  future  on  earth  one 

bright  day  of  happiness.     You   wonder! — Give 

me  but  the  hand  of  this  good  girl,  and  you  will 

do  as  I  have  said." 

As  Jacob  Tollman  spoke,  he  turned  towards 
Lydia  and  opened  his  arms  She  looked  first 
upon  her  mother,  then  upon  her  father,  and  then 
she  went  to  the  arms  that  were  waiting  for  her. 

"You  will  marry  a  poor  wife.  Dr.  Tollman," 
said  the  mother,  as  soon  as  she  became  con- 
vinced where  the  heart  of  her  daughter  lay. 

"  Has  she  been  a  poor  daughter  to  you  V  asked 
the  young  man,  with  a  beaming  look. 

"  No,  no,"  quiokly  returned  the  mother.  "  She 
has  been  to  me  a  mine  of  wealth." 

"And  she  will  make  me  full  as  rich  a  wife; 
for  that  love  which  begets  the  noblest  of  self- 
sacrifice,  can  never  fail  of  making  a  pure  and 
valuable  companion." 

"  Then,  if  my  husband  says  yes,  take  her." 

"  Ay,"  added  the  old  man,  "  take  her ;  but  she 
is  not  so  poor  as  might  be.  During  the  years  I 
was  planning  ray  escape,  I  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  future.  I  found  means  to  secrete  a  goodly 
store  of  diamonds,  and  I  have  them  now  safely 
pegged  in  between  the  soles  of  my  boots.  But 
gold  and  jewels  can  never  add  to  the  value  of  a 
true  and  virtuous  wife,  though  they  may  some- 
times be  not  very  unacceptable  accompani- 
ments." 

We  will  only  add  that  the  diamonds  Mr.  Law- 
rence had  brought  home  with  him  realized  quite 
a  fortune;  but  Jacob  Tollman  never  saw  any 
valuable  glitter  in  them  when  they  were  com- 
pared with  the  sweet  smiles  and  loving  looks  of 
his  fond  wife.  She  was  to  him  indeed  "  a  pearl 
of  great  price." 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TlIK    MAGDALENE. 

BY   CAROLINE  A.    BAYDEH. 
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[Written  for  Gleasoa's  Pictorial.] 
I  HAVE  ONE  TRESg  OP  HAIR. 

BY   MRS.    R.   T.   ELDREDOX. 

I  have  one  tress,  one  little  tress, 

Of  dark  ami  shining  hair; 
But  0,  'tis  all  the  world  to  me, 

I  treasure  it  with  care  ; 
For  it  is  all  that 's  left  uie  now 

Of  my  sweet  infant  girl ; 
A  bud  of  promise,  far  too  puro 

To  blossom  in  this  world. 

Though  she  sleeps  'neath  the  willow  tree, 

I  '11  keep  this  dark  "brown  tress  ; 
It  speaks  of  blissful  hours  to  uie. 

Hours  fraught  witli  happiness  ; 
When  I  clasped  to  my  yearning  heart 

My  first-born,  darling  child  ; 
And  felt  a  new,  warm  gush  of  love 

riow  through  my  heait  the  while. 

This  little  tress,  this  dark  brown  tress, 

Hath  called  forth  many  a  tear  | 
A  sweet  memento  it  hath  beeu, 

Of  her  I  loved  so  dear. 
No  gem,  however  bright  and  fair, 

Can  e'er  be  prized  by  me. 
So  dearly  as  this  lock  of  hair, 

'  r  is  all  the  world  to  me. 

A  GOOD  MA.VI.n. 

The  more  quietly  and  peaceably  we  all  get  on, 
the  better — the  better  for  our  neighbors.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  wisest  policy  is,  if  a 
man  cheats  you,  quit  dealing  with  him  ;  if  he  is 
abusive,  quit  his  company;  if  he  slanders  you, 
take  care  to  live  so  that  nobody  will  believe  him. 
No  matter  who  he  is,  or  how  he  misuses  yoa,  the 
wisest  way  is  generally  to  let  him  alone,  for  there 
is  nothing  better  than  this  cool,  calm,  ([uict  way 
of  dealing  with  the  wrongs  wc  meet  with. 


The  fare  was  wondrous  fair. 
Time  had  not  traced  a  single  furrow  there ; 
And  yet  the  touching  beauty  of  that  face 
ypoke  truths  which  time  might  never  more  erase. 
0,  often  has  she  heedless  turned  aside. 
To  listen  to  the  whispering  voice  of  pride  ; 
And  many  a  strong  temptation  wakened  then. 
Which  might  not  calmly  sink  to  rest  again. 
Yet  think  not  one,  so  beautiful  as  she. 
Could  fall,  at  once,  from  truth  and  purity  ; 
That  evil  passions,  in  one  evil  hour, 
Could  gain  o'er  woman's  heart  such  dangerous  power. 
No  I  step  by  step  the  tempter  led  heron, 
Till  innocence  and  peace  of  mind  were  goae ; 
Scorned  by  the  many,  pitied  by  the  few. 
All  knew  her  fnlil,  but  deemed  her  hardened  too. 
Draw  back  the  veil  which  shrouds  that  face  so  fair, 
A  whole  life's  history  is  written  there. 
She  hath  drunk  deep  of  pleasure's  poisoned  bow!. 
In  sin's  dark  dregs  hath  steeped  her  very  soul ; 
Love,  hatred,  envy,  cjwdi  by  turns  has  swayed. 
And  each  in  turn  has  beon  by  her  obeyed  ; 
Until  her  very  name  became  a  jest, 
And  evil  reigned  triumphant  in  her  breast; 
Helpless  and  hopeless,  fate  hath  done  its  worst, 
Kindred  and  stranger  deem  her  each  accurccd. 

But  sec  I  what  light  is  kindling  in  her  eye ! 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  p:issing  by  ! 

He  never  felt  the  scorn  that  others  feel — 

Will  he  not  listen  to  her  sad  appeal  ? 

Calmly  she  mingles  with  the  gathering  crowd. 

Wraps  her  blue  mantle  o'er  her  as  a  shroud  ; 

And  with  that  ray  of  hope,  so  faint  and  dim. 

And  less,  perhaps,  of  faith  she  follows  Him  j 

The  thronging  multitude  she  heedcth  not. 

The  wondering  gaze,  if  seen   is  soon  forgot ; 

Her  listening  ear  has  caught  one  gentle  strain 

Of  music,  which  shall  ne'er  be  hushed  again  ; 

And  mercy's  a<xents,  pure  as  breath  of  heaven. 

Have  whispered,  '•  Peace  '.  thy  sins  are  all  forgiven  !" 

0  (iod!  amidst  that  host  of  followers, 

Was  there  one  heart  which  rendered  more  than  hers? 

Was  there  one  throb  of  gratitude  more  pure  '. 

One  heart  of  Hesh  more  fitted  to  endure  .' 

The  boundless  love,  so  passionless  its  trace, 

Is  stamped  on  every  feature  of  her  face ; 

The  high  resolve,  which  nerves  her  spirit  now. 

Is  written  on  the  pure  and  lofty  brow  ; 

And  they  shall  bear  her  on  through  good  and  ili. 

Till  siie  her  holy  mission  shall  fulfil. 

Last  at  the  Cross  her  lingering  footsteps  st;ty, 

I'irst  when  an  angel  rolled  the  stone  away  j 

And  when  his  glorious  mcssjige  he  unfurled, 

Shs  was  the  first  to  bear  it  to  the  world. 

SLEEP-WALKING  AND  feLEEP-BATHLNG. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  watch- 
men on  the  Kevenue  Quay  were  much  surprised 
at  dcbcrying  a  man  disporting  himself  in  the  wa- 
ter, about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  In- 
timation having  been  given  to  the  revenue  boat's 
crew,  they  puslied  off',  and  succeeded  in  picking 
him  up  ;  but  strange  to  say,  he  had  no  idea  what- 
ever of  his  perilous  situation,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  they  could  persuade  him  he  was 
not  still  in  bed.  But  the  most  novel  part  of  this 
adventure  was,  that  the  man  had  left  his  house 
at  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  and  walked  through 
a  difiicult  and  dangerous  road  a  distance  of  near- 
ly two  miles,  and  tiad  actually  swain  one  mile 
and  a  half  when  he  was  fortunately  discovered 
and  picked  up. —  Ckamtiers  Pocket  Miscellany. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  PictoriaL] 
THE  esIisTERS'  SEPAR.ITION. 

BY  J.  ALPORD. 

The  sweet  and  soothing  balm  of  separation's  pain. 
Is  cherishing  the  hope  of  meeting  soon  agaiUi. 

Farewell,  dearest  sisters,  although  we  must  roam. 

Far,  far  from  our  parents,  our  friends,  and  our  home  J 

How  sweet  'tis  to  think  that  no  space  can  divide 

The  bonds  which  affection  and  nature  have  tied  ; 

Have  bound  round  our  hearts,  and  though  scattered  they 

lie. 
All  space  they  elude,  and  all  parting  defy. 

North  and  south,  east  and  west,  though  we  diversely  go, 

Those  bonds  of  affection  and  nature  shall  glow  ; 

Though  formed  of  young  roses  they  're  stronger  than  steel. 

And  brigliter  than  gems  all  the  mines  can  reveal ; 

In  our  b<isoms  the  rivets  are  fi.xed  to  remain. 

For,  though  distance  extends,  it  ne'er  weakens  the  chain. 

We  are  each  one  a  link,  wheresoc'er  our  retreat, 

And  our  parents  the  centre,  at  which  we  all  meet. 


WO.MEN  AS  WRITERS. 

Then  a  woman  of  tact  and  brilliancy,  like  me 
has  an  undue  advantage  in  conversation  witti 
men.  They  are  astonished  at  our  instincts. 
They  do  not  see  where  we  got  our  knowledge ; 
and,  while  they  tramp  on  in  their  clumsy  way, 
we  wheel  and  fly,  and  dart  hither  and  thither, 
and  seize  with  ready  eye  all  the  weak  points,  like 
Saladin  in  the  desert.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
when  we  come  ta  write,  and,  without  suggestion 
from  another  mind,  to  declare  the  positive 
amount  of  thought  that  is  in  us. — Ma>gara  Fuller 
Ossoli. 


4    -^^^     I 


A  i|Uict  conscience  makes  one  so  si-rene  ! 
CUnstians  have  L^urnt  e.ich  other,  quite  persuaded 
That  all  the  apostles  would  have  dune  as  they  did. 

JJt/run. 
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VIEW   OP   WILSONS   HOTEL,   AT    BRIGHTON,   MASS. 
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UOINO    TO    URItilirON. 


BRIGHTON  HOTEL  AND  CATTLE  MARKET. 

The  series  of  illustrations,  given  herewith  by 
onr  artist,  requires   some  account  of  Brighton 
and  its  interests.     Brighton — originally  a  part  of 
Cambridge — is  five  miles  from   Boston,  and  is, 
naturally,  one  of  the  plcasantest  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts.     Its  natural    bonnd — Charles   River, 
making  a  graceful  and  very  picturesque  feature 
in  the  views  had  of  the  town,  is  also  of  value  for 
its  navigation,  and  affords  delightful  sails.     The 
chief  interest,  at  present,  in  the   town,  is  in  its 
widely  known  Cattle  Market,  which   originated 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  through  the  enter- 
prise of  Jonathan  Winship,  sen.,  who  bought  cat- 
tle for  the  army ;  and  thus,  from  a  limited  trade, 
the  market  has  become  a  very  important  feature 
of  the  business  of  the  place.     The  sales  for  seve- 
ral years  have  amounted   to  between  two  and 
three   millions  of  dollars   per  annum,  and  the 
number  of  cattle  to  two  or  three  hundred  thou 
sand  annually.     The   cattle   market   draws  to- 
gether a  great  number  ,of  strangers  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  they  are  provided  with 
comforts  at  the  finest  suburban  hotel  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Boston.     This  hotel  is  kept  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, and  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  "  out-of-town" 
hotels.     It   is   a   pleasant   summer  resort,   and 
thousands  prove,  by  their  frequent  visits  thereto. 
Hi  very  great  superiority  to  other  hotels  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.     Thursday   is   market-day, 
and,  for   several   days   previous,  the   roads  are 
thronged    with    droves   of    cattle     and    sheep. 
Brighton  was  the   place  of  residence  of  Peter 
Faneuil,  the  donor  of  "  Faneuil   Hall "  to  the 
town  of  Boston  ;  and  later,  the  dwelling  place 
of  Noah  Worcester,  the  "  Apostle  of  Peace,"  fo 
called.     Omnibusses  run  to  Brighton,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Wellman  and   the  popular  •'  Dan," 
affording  a  very  pleasant  ride  of  five  miles,  and 
through  many  delightful  scenes. — Adams,  in  his 
sketch  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
says,  that  among  the  environs  of  Boston,  none 
present  more  varied  and  beautiful  natural  scene- 
ry than  this  town.     As  one  looks  down  from  its 
pleasant  hills  upon  tlic  wide  and  rich  landscape 
which  encircles  him — Watertown  and  Newton, 
Brookline,  Roxbury,  Boston,  Charlestown,  Cam- 
bridge, with  their  clustering  objects  of  interest — 
he  is  most  impressed  with  the  contrast  between 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  and   its  ap- 
pearance as  described  two  hundred  years  ago. 
The  author  of  that  quaint  old  book,  '  Wonder- 
working Providence,'  written  almost  two  hun- 
dred years  since,  could  he  come  back  now,  would 
be  sadly  puzzled,  we  fancy,  to  find   superlatives 
enough  in  the  king's  English  to  paint  his  amaze- 
ment.    He  wrote  thus  of  Boston  and  its  envi- 
rons:     'Invironed  it  is  with   brinish  floods,  sav- 
ing one  small  istnios,  which  gives  free  access  to 
the  neighboring  towns  by  land  on  the  south  side, 
on  the  north-west  and  north-cast.    Two  constant 
fairs  arc  kept  for  daily  trafi([uc  thereunto.  *  *  * 
All  these  [hills|,  like  overtopping  towers,  keep  a 
constant  watch   to   see   the  approach  of  foreign 
dangers,  being  furnished  with  a  beacon  and  loud 
babbling  guns  to  give  notice,  by  their  rcdonhled 
echo,  to  all  the  sister  towns.     The  chief  tdilice 
of  this   city-like   town   is   crowded   on  the  sea 
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SOAP    SCENE    IN   BRIGHTON — DRIVING    TO    MARKET. 


banks,  and  wharfed  out  with  great  labor  and 
cost ;  the  buildings  beautiful  and  large,  some 
fairly  set  forth  with  brick  tile,  stone  and  slate, 
and  orderly  placed  with  seemly  streets,  whose 
continual  enlargement  presageth  some  sumptu- 
ous city.  But  now  behold  the  admirable  acts  of 
Christ  at  this  his  people's  landing.  The  hideous 
thickets  in  this  place  were  such  that  wolves  and 
bears  nurst  up  their  young  from  the  eyes  of  all 
beholders  in  those  very  places  where  the  streets 
are  full  of  girls  and  boys,  sporting  up  and  down 
with  continued  concourse  of  people.  *  *  * 
This  town  is  the  very  mart  of  the  land;  Dutch, 
French  and  Portugalls  come  here  to  trafi(|ue.' 
A  part  of  the  '  brinish  floods,'  which  of  old  thus 
'invironed'  Boston,  have  been  forced  to  retreat 
before  the  encroaching  hand  of  civilization  and 
art.  And  the  numerous  bridges  and  avenues 
■which  now  stretch  out  as  arms  on  all  sides  of  our 


metropolis  to  embrace  the  beautiful  gardens  and 
teeming  farms,  the  quiet  homes  and  tasteful  and 
costly  country  seats  of  a  large  suburban  popula- 
tion, have  already  more  than  fulfilled  the  above 
prophecy  of  the  good  old  Johnson,  wherein  he 
'  presageth  some  sumptuous  city"  to  come,  and 
testify  that  the  'small  istmos,'  which,  in  his  day, 
gave  '  free  access  to  the  ncighhoring  towns  liy 
land  on  the  south  side,  on  the  southwest  and 
north-east,'  has  proved  quite  insuflicicnt  for  ac- 
cess now.  The  most  agreeable  of  these  various 
channels  of  communication,  both  as  a  pleasant 
drive  and  for  the  fine  view  afforded  of  Boston, 
as  nne  enters,  is  the  Western  Avenue,  which  was 
opened  for  travel  July  2,  18:21.  Commencing  at 
the  foot  of  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  it  extends,  by 
one  branch,  to  Brookline,  and  by  another  to 
Brighton — the  line  of  which  latter  it  meets  at  a 
distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Boston 


Common.  It  bears  the  name  of  Beacon  Street 
through  Brighton,  and  is  continued  to  Water 
town."  The  business  at  Brighton  has  called  for 
more  extensive  accommodations ;  and  during 
the  past  season,  the  Cattle  Fair  Hotel,  of  which 
our  artist  has  given  us  a  fine  view  herewith,  has 
been  very  much  enlarged  at  a  great  expense. 
There  is  now  a  spacious  public  room,  a  large 
business  room,  and  barber's  room  adjoining. 
Numerous  parlors  and  sleeping  rooms  have  been 
added,  and  other  alterations  and  improvements 
been  made.  The  house  was  planned  by  that 
celebrated  architect — William  Washburn,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  and  the  work  was  executed  liy  Mr. 
W.  W.  Dane,  of  Brighton.  It  is  finished  in 
modern  style,  and  is  probably  the  largest  and 
most  convenient  public  house  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  and  as  you  approach  it  on  either  side, 
makes  an  imposing  appearance.    Mine  host,  Mr. 


Wilson,  is  the  prince  of  landlords,  and  universal- 
ly popular.  The  principal  railroad  station  is  in 
Winship's  Gardens,  through  which  the  Worces- 
ter railroad  passes — in  summer,  a  delightful 
place  of  resort.  This  road,  the  first  ever  built 
among  us  for  passengers  (the  Quincy  Railroad, 
the  yJrsr  in  the  country,  having  been  used  only 
for  the  transportation  of  stone),  was  opened  on 
the  first  of  April,  18.34,  through  Brighton  and  as 
far  as  Newton.  The  weekly  receipts  at  this 
Brighton  station  exceed  those  at  any  other  sta- 
tion on  the  Worcester  road,  having  amounted, 
some  weeks,  to  five  thousand  dollars  end  up- 
wards. There  is  another  station  on  the  same 
road  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  nearest  to 
the  city.  This,  from  having  been  called  the 
"  Cambridge  crossing,"  has  sometimes  deceived 
travellers,  and  led  them  to  suppose  it  was  in 
Cambridge ;  whereas  the  Charles  Kiver,  a  mile 
beyond  the  crossing,  is  the  division  line  between 
the  two  places.  Some  elegant  houses  have  been 
lately  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  this  station. 
And,  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  locality, 
it  is  desirable  that  it  be  known  as  the  "  East 
Brighton  Station,"  rather  than  as  the  "  Cam- 
bridge Crossing '' — to  which  city  the  station  in 
no  wise  pertains  either  by  situation  or  by  any 
facility  which  it  could  afford  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  place  for  communication  with  Boston. 


DYIIVO  WORDS  OF  WILBERFORCB 

"  Come,  and  sit  near  me ;  let  me  lean  on  you,'' 
said  Wilberforce,  to  a  friend,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore his  death.  Afterward,  putting  his  arms 
around  that  friend,  he  said :  '■  God  bless  you,  my 
dear !''  He  became  agitated  somewhat,  and  then 
ceased  speaking.  Presently,  however,  he  said : 
"  I  must  leave  you,  my  fond  friend ;  we  shall  walk 
no  further  through  this  world  together;  but  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  in  heaven.    Let  us  talk  of 

heaven.     Do  not  weep  for  me,  dear ,  do  not 

weep;  for  I  am  very  happy;  but  think  of  me, 
and  let  the  thought  make  you  press  forward.  I 
never  knew  happiness  till  I  found  Christ  a  Sav- 
iour. Head  the  Bible — read  the  Bible !  Let  no 
religious  book  take  its  place.  Through  all  my 
perplexities  and  distresses,  I  never  read  any 
other  book,  and  I  never  ft- It  the  want  of  any 
other.  It  has  been  my  hourly  study  ;  and  all  my 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines,  and  all  my  acquain- 
tance with  the  experience  and  realities  of  reli- 
gion, have  been  derived  from  the  Bible  only.  I 
think  religious  people  do  not  read  the  Bible 
enough.  Books  about  religion  may  be  useful 
enough,  but  they  will  not  do  instead  of  the  sim- 
ple truth  of  the  Bible."  He  afterwards  spoke 
of  the  regret  of  parting  with  friends.  "  Nothing," 
said  he,  "  convinces  me  more  of  the  reality  of 
the  change  within  me,  than  the  feelings  with 
which  I  can  contemplate  a  separation  from  my 
family.  I  now  feel  so  weaned  from  earth,  my 
affections  so  much  in  heaven,  that  I  can  leave 
you  all  without  a  regret ;  but  I  do  not  love  you 
less,  but  God  more."  Such  were  the  closing 
words  of  one  of  the  most  gifced  and  polished 
minds. — Niw  York  Observer. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

MRS.  WEbTCUT'S  RELATIONS. 

BT    MRS.   E.  C.  LOVERINO. 

Mr.  Orville  Westcut  was  bom  and  bred 
in  the  village  of  Copely,  beyond  the  precincts  of 
■which  he  rarely,  if  ever,  travelled.  Yet  Mr. 
Westcut  had  the  appearance  of  knowing  many 
people  abroad  ;  and  he  frequently  sauntered  in- 
to the  Copely  Hotel,  to  examine  the  traveller's 
book,  as  if  expecting,  daily,  to  find  familiar 
names  among  the  "  late  arrivals  " 

Mr.  Westcut  may  have  designed  giving  such 
an  impression  to  his  village  acquaintance  ;  but  I 
should  judge  his  application  to  the  leaves  of  the 
hotel  book  was  rather  the  result  of  innate  curi- 
osity— a  broad  seam  of  which  ran  through  the 
fine  timber  of  the  Westcut  family  tree.  Copely 
is  a  village  somewhat  famous  for  its  mineral 
springs  and  romantic  scenery,  which  draw 
crowds  of  strangers  in  that  direction,  in  the 
"  watering  season  ;"  and  Mr.  Westcut's  humanity 
inspired  him  with  interest  to  know  the  names, 
and  learn  some  facts  concerning  every  individual 
who  visited  the  village 

At  all  events,  Mr.  Westcut  was  never  more 
astonished  in  his  life,  than  on  one  fine  summer 
morning,  when  examining  the  travelling  records, 
as  usual,  he  met  with  three  names  as  familiar  to 
his  cars  as  household  words.  In  large,  heavy 
characters,  there  was  written :  "  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  rinkingham  Powell."  Then  followed,  in  fine, 
precise  lines :  '■  Mariana  Theresa  Elroy "' 

Mr.  Orville  Westcut  turned  pale.  Then  a 
flush  suffused  his  face,  and  perspiration  started 
from  his  brows.  He  looked  up  at  the  landlord, 
with  a  guilty,  fearful  expression,  and  perceiving 
that  he  was  not  observed,  glanced  timidly 
around.  The  "  coast" — to  u.«e  a  nautical  idiom 
— "  was  clear."  Mr.  Westcut  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  end  of  his  nose,  dropped  his  head,  and 
glided  into  the  street,  like  a  thief  afraid  of  de- 
tection. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Westcut — who  was  a 
highly  respectable  citizen — had  done  anyihing 
for  which  he  had  reason  to  feel  either  fear  or 
shame.  Now  I  can  say,  more  positively,  that  no 
one  has  reason  to  be  afraid  of  ghosts.  Yet  some 
people  are  afraid  of  ghosts.  Those  three  names 
were  like  ghosts  to  Mr  Westcut ;  he  was  afraid 
of  them. 

"  Good  heavens !"'  he  murmured,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow  in  the  open  air, 
"Mrs.  Westcut's  relations! — Mrs.  I'inkingham 
Powell — Miss  Mariana  Theresa  Elroy  ! — Bless 
me,  if  they  should  condpscend  to  visit  my  wife ! 
What  on  earth  should  we  do  V 

I  have  said  these  names  were  like  ghosts  to 
Mr.  Westcut.  They  were  worse.  No  ghost 
ever  haunted  an  unhappy  mortal  as  these  names 
had,  for  fifteen  summers  and  winters,  haunted 
him.  Let  us  glance  at  his  matrimonial  history 
for  an  explanation. 

Mrs.  Westcut  was  an  Elroy — Mariana  Theresa 
was  her  cousin.  Mrs  F.  Pinkingham  Powell 
was  Mariana  Theresa's  sifter.  Now  the  Elroys 
— as  Mr.  Westcut  piously  believed — were  an  an- 
cient, aristocratic  race  Mr  Westcut  was  also 
conscious  of  everlasting  obligations  to  Mrs. 
Westcut — who,  as  said  before,  was  an  Elroy — 
for  honoring  his  familj'  by  an  union  with  him. 
But  there  was  one  unpleasant  circumstance, 
which  caused  Mr.  Westcut  frequently  to  regret 
that  Mrs.  AVestcut  was  an  Elroy.  The  connec- 
tion had  failed  to  elevate  him  to  a  level  with 
that  aristocratic  race,  and  Mrs.  Westcut  had 
never  been  able  wholly  to  forgive  herself,  for 
suffering  love  to  bring  her — an  Elroy — down  to 
a  plane  wi'h  the  Westcuts.  And  from  the  day 
of  their  marriage — nay,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  their  ac/juaintance,  when  Virginia  Elroy,  ap- 
pearing as  a  stranger  in  Copely,  won  Orville 
Westcut's  affections — she  had  never  ceased  to 
dwell  upon  the  wide  distinction  between  their 
families 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  when  brought  to 
consent  to  become  his  wife,  "  yes,  it  is  fate.  I 
must  sacrifice  family  to  love !"  And  Orville 
was  grateful.  When  they  were  married,  she 
sighed  again,  and  said  : 

"  X  should  like  to  visit  my  family,  if  I  thought 
they  would  forgive  me ;  but  they  are  proud — 
proud !" 

And  when  the  "  happy  pair  "  had  become  do- 
mesticated in  t'le  respectable,  but  by  no  means 
ancient,  mansion  of  the  Westcuts,  Orville  was 
forever  haunt  ;d  by  the  ghosts  of  the  race  of  El- 
roys. Night  and  morning,  they  were  ever  pres- 
ent.    If  he  had  the  nightmare,  they  were,  in 


some  manner,  concerned  in  it ;  if  he  was  trou- 
bled with  hypochondria,  they  were  responsible. 
They  stalked  in  upon  him  at  breakfast — they 
overshadowed  the  dinner  table — they  were  served 
up  by  Mrs.  Westcut  (late  Elroy)  at  tea.  He 
grew  thin  upon  them.  Had  he  been  a  man  of 
weak  intellect,  he  must  inevitably  have  become 
insane.  Whenever  Mrs.  Westcut  desired  a  new 
dress,  she  had  only  to  say  in  presence  of  her 
husband : 

"  O,  dear !  what  would  Mrs.  Pinkingham 
Powell  say,  if  she  should  see  an  Elroy  in  such 
frightful  duds  as  I  am  obliged  to  wear  ?"  And 
Orville's  purse  was  opened.  If  the  poor  man 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  do  anything  displeas- 
ing to  Virginia,  she  had  only  to  say  : 

"O,  dear!  if  you  was  a  W//e  more  like  Mr 
Frederick  Pinkingham  Powell !  But  it  is  use- 
less to  talk  !''  And  Orville  exerted  himself  at 
once  to  conform  to  her  beau  ideal  of  a  husband  ; 
feeling  guilty,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  his  pre- 
sumption when  he  aspired  to  unite  himself — a 
Westcut — with  one  of  the  race  of  Elroy. 

On  one  occasion,  Virginia,  becoming  disgusted 
with  the  anf-ient  fashion  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
the  family  rode  to  church,  desired  a  carriage  of 
modern  style ;  and  delicately  hinting  that  never 
before  had  one  of  the  name  of  Elroy  stooped  to 
appear  in  such  a  box,  and  that  she  felt  remorse 
for  the  di.^grace  brought  ujion  the  family, 
through  her,  she  succeeded  in  touching  Orville's 
heart  A  fashionable  vehicle  was  bought — the 
shades  of  the  Elroys  were  appeased. 

After  being  haunted  by  the  names  of  Virginia's 
relations  for  fifteen  winters  and  summers,  as 
said  before,  it  is  barely  possible  to  conceive  of 
Mr.  Westcut's  agitation  on  seeing  three  of  them 
written  in  full  in  the  book  of  the  Copely  Hotel ! 
It  struck  Orville  that  he  could  rever  bear  up 
under  the  indignation  of  these  outraged  rela- 
tions of  Mrs.  Westcut.  On  his  way  home,  he 
was  driven  almost  to  the  verge  of  distraction 
with  imaginary  fears  of  a  descent  upon  Virginia 
by  these  stately  representatives  of  the  dignity  of 
her  family  name.  Moreover,  in  his  tender  re- 
gard for  her  feelings,  he  dreaded  to  acquaint  her 
with  ihc  danger;  he  shuddered  to  think  of  her 
humiliation,  knowing  that  the  personages  she 
had  degraded  by  her  plebeian  connection  were  so 
near,  and  might  condescend  to  look  in  upon 
her,  in  the  humble  home  she  had  chosen  ! 

Orville  crossed  the  threshold  with  a  dejected 
air,  and  paused  to  observe  Mr.  Westiut— late 
Elroy — frying  doughnuis  over  the  kitchen  fire. 
Belinda,  the  "help,"  was  shelling  peas  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  laboring  faithfully  to  pur^ue  her  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  Master  Orville  El- 
roy's  mischievous  hands  out  of  the  dish.  Mari- 
ana Elroy  was  rocking  Theresa  Elroy — all  the 
children  were  Elroys—  in  the  cradle.  Mrs 
Westcut  turned  to  place  a  pan  of  freshly  fried 
doughnuts  on  the  table,  and  saw  her  husband 
standing  in  the  doorway.  She  drew  herself  to 
her  full  height  and  gave  him  the  look  of  an 
offended  queen. 

"  Mr.  Westcut,"  said  she,  "  if  you  stand  there 
watching  me,  to  exult  in  the  thought  that  one  of 
the  name  of  Elroy  has  finally  been  brought  so 
low  as  to  fry  her  own  dooghnuts,  you'd  better 
be  somewhere  else !" 

"  My  dear,  I — I  do  not  exult — " 

''  No !  you  pity  me  I  Well,  there  is  nobody  to 
blame  but  myself,  so  I  will  not  complain.  I 
mitjhl  have  done  as  well  as  my  cousin,  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  Frederick  Pinkingham  Powell — but 
what's  done  can't  be  helped.  I  don't  say  I  wish 
I  had  kept  up  the  dignity  of  my  family,  like  her 
— or  like  Mariana  Theresa,  who  never  married, 
because  she  could  not  marry  beneath  herself, 
even  though  she  has  had  as  good  offers  as  hor 
sister !" 

"  I  sometimes  almost  make  the  wish  for  you," 
murmured  lirviUe,  desjierately. 

Virginia  sat  down  the  doughnuts  and  looked 
at  her  husband.  Her  face  was  very  much  flush- 
ed, either  with  anger  or  shame,  or  the  heat  inci- 
dent to  the  frying  operation.  Her  lips  quivered, 
and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke 

'Mr  Wettcut!  This — after  the  sacrifice  of 
family  I  have  made  !  You  are — you  are  un- 
grateful !' 

'My  dear,"  said  Orville,  softening,  "  I  meant 
no  reproach.  It  is  only  for  your  sake,  I  some- 
times think  it  would  have  been  better  if  we  had 
never  been  married.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  you 
to  reflect  that  you  have  married  beneath  yon — " 

"  O,  I  don't  regret  it — really  !"  replied  Vir- 
ginia earnestly,  for  she  had  an  alfeciion  for  her 
husband  ;  and  with  all  her  faults,  she  possessed 
considerable  feeling.     "No,  I  do  not;   I  never 


did  regret  it,  and  I  trust  I  never  shall.  But  I 
can't  help  thinking  of  what  Mrs.  F.  Pinkingham 
Powell  and  Maria  Theresa  would  say." 

Orville  sighed,  and  with  perceptible  agitation, 
led  Virginia  mysteriously  into  an  adjoining 
room. 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  prepare  yourself  for  a 
surprise !" 

"  O,  for  mercy's  sake,  don't  frighten  me ! 
What  has  happened  V 

"  Your  relatives — " 

"  My  aristocratic  cousins  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  Mr.  F.  Pinkingham  Powell  and  lady, 
and  Miss  Mariana  Theresa  Elroy — " 

"  What  of  them  V  asked  Virginia,  with  appre- 
hension. 

"  They  are  at  the  Copely  Hotel !" 

Mrs.  Westcut  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  fell, 
fanning  herself,  upon  a  chair. 

"  At  the  Copely  Hotel  V  she  gasped.  "  Are 
you  sure? — the  Powells,  and  Mariana  Theresa?" 

Orville  confessed  the  truth  with  a  sort  of 
timidity,  which  would  have  given  a  stranger  to 
suppose  it  was  something  he  was  to  blame 
about. 

"  Mercy  on  us !"  cried  the  disconcerted  Vir- 
ginia.   -'But  you  didn't  see  them  V 

"No;  but—" 

"  What  can  have  brought  them  here  ?  They 
know  I  am  settled  here — and  if  it  should  be  that 
they  have  come  to  visit  me — " 

"  You  need  not  be  at  home,  you  know  !"  said 
the  sympathizing  Orville.  "  I  knew  it  would  be 
a  mortification  for  you  to  meet  them." 

"  Dear  me,  I  never  thought  of  their  coming  to 
Copely !''  faltered  Virginia. 

"  Shall  we  shut  up  the  house  ■?" 

"  No,  no  !  I  think  I  could  face  them,  for  I 
have  the  pride  of  an  Elroy  to  sustain  me.  But 
— I  would  rather  they  should  not  see  you." 

"  So  would  I V  exclaimed  Orville,  from  his 
heart. 

"  And  if  you  could  only  manage  to  be  about — " 

"  I  will  go  anywhere  you  please.  For,  really, 
I  am  not  anxious  to  meet  the  Elroys." 

This  announcement  gave  Mrs.  Westcut — late 
Elroy — great  satisfaction ;  and  in  a  short  time 
Orville  had  stolen  away  from  the  house  by  the 
back  door,  resolving  to  avoid  his  own  hearth, 
until  all  danger  of  facing  the  Elroys  was  past. 

As  I  have  said  before — or,  as  I  should  have 
said  before,  if  I  have  not — it  was  a  fine  morn- 
ing, in  the  summer  time ;  and  Mr.  Westcut, 
having  no  work  of  importance  to  perform,  took 
his  gun  and  went  into  the  woods,  which  were 
shady  and  extensive  in  Copely,  thinking  he 
could  do  nothing  better  during  the  day  than  to 
shoot  a  few  squirrels  for  the  children.  The 
weather  was  warm,  however,  and  in  a  little 
while,  Orville,  becoming  tired  of  his  search  for 
game,  sat  down  on  a  log,  near  what  was  called 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Copely,  the  Spring  Road. 
He  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  this  position, 
meditating,  I  suppose,  on  the  dignity  of  Mrs. 
Westcut's  relations,  when,  hearing  voices  and 
looking  through  a  thicket  of  hazel  bushes  that 
grew  by  the  road,  he  saw  some  persons  entering 
the  woods  on  foot.  Orville  sat  still,  waiting  for 
them  to  pass ;  but  instead  of  passing,  they  paused 
on  the  edge  of  a  thicket,  at  the  instance  of  a  fe- 
male, who  complained,  in  a  feeble  voice,  of 
being  "  completely  tuckered  out." 

"  Why  can't  you  be  a  little  more  refined  in 
your  expressions  V  asked  another  voice,  in  a 
shrill  treble,  peevishly. 

"  People  can't  always  stop  to  pick  their  words," 
replied  the  voice  that  'had  first  spoken  ;  "  'spe- 
cially arter  comin'  up  sich  a  mighty  hill  as  this 
'ere !" 

"  But  it  is  just  as  easy  to  say  you  are  exces- 
sircli/  faligiifd,  as  to  use  the  vulgar  expression — 
tucke'ed,"  insisted  the  shrill  voice;  "and  at  this 
time  in  particular,  when  we  are  going  to  visit 
Jenny's  relations,  who  are  so  genteel — " 

"  I  don't  know  'bout  their  being  so  very  gen- 
teel, after  all,"  interrupted  a  heavy  base.  "  The 
landlord  didn't  seem  to  be  the  least  might  struck 
when  I  told  him  we  was  connections  of  the 
Westcuts  ;  so  on  the  hull,  I  felt  kinder  sorry  we 
didn't  ffo  straight  to  Jenny's  house  last  night, 
instead  of  being  to  the  expense  of  putting  up  at 
the  tavern  jes'  for  sake  of  being  genteel." 

By  this  time,  the  strangers  had  seated  them- 
selves on  the  further  extremity  of  the  same  log 
which  afforded  Orville  a  resting-place — the  hazel 
bushes  preventing  his  discovery — and  he  now, 
as  may  be  supposed,  had  become  somewhat  in- 
terested in  this  conversation. 

"  1  don't  care  what  the  landlord  thought,  or 
didn't  think,"  said  the  shrill  voice.     "Jenny  has 


always  been  writing  about  her  aristocratic  hus- 
band— telling  how  well  she  has  done,  getting 
married  oft"  here  in  Copely— and  why  shouldn't 
we  believe  her?" 

"Aristocratic  husband!'  thought  Orville, 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment.  "Goodness! 
that's  me,  I  suppose — and  I  suppose  these  are 
the  Elroys !" 

Yet  Orville  could  not  realize  the  fact.  He 
peeped  through  the  hazel  bushes,  and  listened 
to  the  conversation  of  the  strangers,  without  be- 
ing able  fully  to  give  credit  to  his  senses.  At 
length  the  truth  seemed  to  have  come  forcibly 
upon  him.  His  countenance  brightened — he 
laughed  with  inward  satisfaction. 

"  So,  then,  these  are  the  Elroys  !  Real  flesh 
and  blood,  after  all !  Well,  I  understand  now 
why  Mrs.  Westcut  didn't  want  me  to  meet  them, 
but  thought  she  could  face  their  majesties  !  And 
only  to  think,"  muttered  Orville,  his  face  dark- 
ening with  a  mingled  expression  of  anger  and 
shame,  "  only  to  think,  that  for  fifteen  years  I 
have  entertained  such  veneration  for  these  .'■im- 
ple  people  ! — for  fifteen  years  I  have  trembled  to 
hear  their  names !  O,  I  can  never  forgive  Mrs. 
Westcut  for  the  deception  !  But  I  will  have  my 
revenge !" 

Mr.  Westcut  came  out  of  the  thicket  and  ap- 
peared before  the  travellers.  One  was  a  tall, 
bony  man,  in  stiff  dicky,  white  cravat  and  new 
broadcloth,  in  which  he  did  not  appear  to  feel  at 
ease.  By  his  side  sat  a  thin,  prim,  antique  fe- 
male, in  rustling  silk  and  showy  ribbons.  At 
her  elbow  was  a  similar  specimen  of  humanity, 
who  appeared  much  more  at  her  ease,  however, 
than  the  man  ;  and  much  plumper,  and  less  prim 
than  her  sister.  Orville,  at  a  glance,  determined 
the  identity  of  Mr.  F.  Pinkingham  Powell,  Mrs.. 
F.  Pinkingham  Powell,  and  Miss  Mariana  The- 
resa Elroy.  He  was  saved  the  trouble  of  ad- 
dressing them,  as  he  had  resolved  to  do,  by  the 
prim  Miss  Elroy,  who,  the  moment  she  per- 
ceived him,  inquired  : 

"  Can  you  tell  us  if  we  are  in  the  right  road 
to  the  country  house  of  Mr  Orville  Westcut  ?" 

"  Orville  Westcut,  madam  V 

"  Yes,  sir.  We  are  connections  of  Mrs  Or- 
ville Westcut.  We  have  come  to  Copely  Springs 
for  our  health — we  are  taking  a  little  stroll  for 
pleasure,  and  understanding  that  the  Westcuts 
live  in  this  neighborhood,  we  thought  of  making 
them  a  morning  call." 

"  If  you  are  going  that  way  now,  I  can  con- 
duct you,"  replied  Orville.  "Mr.  Westcut's 
house  lies  just  through  the  grove." 

"  Then  you  know  the  Wescuts  V  cried  Mrs. 
F.  Pinkingham  Powell. 

"  0,  perfectly  well,  madam.  And  I  have  heard 
Mrs.  Westcut  speak  of  you,  I  presume,  hundreds 
— nay,  thousands  of  times." 

"  And  Jenny  has  married  well,  hasn't  she  ?" 

"  Some  folks  think  she  has,  madam ;  but  you 
had  better  judge  for  yourself.  At  all  events, 
Mr.  Westcut  will  be  delighted  to  see  you  in  his 
house  !" 

The  Elroys  were  already  on  their  feet.  Miss 
Elroy  hoped  they  were  not  putting  Orville  to 
any  trouble ;  and  being  assured  that  their  guide 
undertook  his  task  with  pleasure,  the  whole  par- 
ty set  out  for  Mr.  Westcut's  house. 

Mrs.  Westcut — late  Elroy — had  brought  the 
frying  operation  and  other  domestic  duties  to  a 
close,  and  was  on  the  point  of  dressing  for  the 
afternoon,  when  Master  Orville  Elroy  screamed 
at  the  top  of  his  voice : 

"  O,  look !  Papa  is  coming  through  the  gate 
with  some  country  stragglers  !" 

Mrs.  Westcut  looked  accordingly — speechless 
with  dismay.  The  thin  and  piim  Miss  Ma- 
riana Theresa  Elroy,  she  recognized  at  a  glance. 
Jlariana  Theresa's  sister,  and  Mariana  Theresa 
EIroy's  sisters  husband,  with  their  frightful  od- 
dities, could  not  be  mistaken,  although  Mrs. 
Westcut  had  not  seen  them  for  years.  Then  the 
evident  satisfaction  and  pride  he  took  in  mar- 
shaling the  army  of  "stragglers"  into  his  own 
house,  filled  his  wife  with  painful  emotions. 
The  first  thought  was  to  retreat  lo  her  chamber, 
and  fortify  herself  against  the  enemy ;  but  her 
cruel  husband  cried  out; 

"Mrs.  Westcut!  here  arc  your  own  blood 
cousins — a  branch  of  the  Elroy  family  !  Mr  F. 
I'inkingham  Powell,  Mrs.  Westcut.  Mrs.  F. 
Pinkingham  Powell,  Miss  Mariana  Theresa 
Elroy." 

"  La,  cousin  !"  said  the  thin  and  prim  lady, 
"  how  do  you  do  ?  This  gentleman  appears  to 
be  pretty  familiar  with  our  names — I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you,  cousin  ! ' 

And  the  thin  and  prim  lady,  with  great  prcci- 
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sion,  shook  bands  with  Virginia,  kissed  her,  and 
re-introduced  her  companions  ;  after  which,  turn- 
JDg  to  thank  Orville,  she  requested  to  know  his 
name.  Mrs.  AVestcut,  stammering  with  confu- 
sion, introduced  Mr.  NVcstcnt. 

"  I  wished  to  ad'ord  you  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise," said  Orville,  appearing  as  awkward  as  he 
could. 

"  La,  me  !"  said  Miss  Elrov.  "  Thit  Mr.  West- 
cut!     Who  would  have  thought  it  ?" 

Mrs.  Powell  said  "  Wny  Jenny  !"  and  looked 
incredulous  ;  while  Mr.  Powell,  evidenily  reliev- 
ed at  finding  his  wife's  cousin's  husband  an  ap- 
proachable mortal,  after  all  he  had  heard,  shook 
him  heartily  by  the  hand. 

"  So  now  come  in — glad  to  see  you !"  said  Or- 
ville. '■  Why,  I've  heard  so  much  about  you  " — 
with  a  sly  look  at  the  disconcerted  Mrs.  Westcnt 
— '  that  I  feel  acquainted  with  you  already.  I 
will  send  to  the  hotel  for  your  baggage  immedi- 
ately, and  you  shall  stop  with  us  a  month  !" 

The  Elroys.  although  surprised,  did  not  appear 
displeased  to  find  Mr.  Westcut  so  familiar  and 
agreeable. 

"  La,"  said  Mariana  Theresa,  "  we'll  make  you 
as  long  a  visit  as  you  wish.  Dear  me,  cousin, 
you  are  not  situated  exactly  as  we  expected  to 
find  you,  but  you  appear  to  be  very  comfortable, 
after  all." 

Mrs.  Westcut,  almost  weeping  with  vexation, 
was  unable  to  reply.  Her  only  alternative  was 
to  complain  of  sudden  dizziness — leave  the  El- 
roys to  the  care  of  her  husband — and,  retiring  to 
her  room,  give  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  flood  of 
tears.  Her  vaunted  relations  were  so  odd — and 
Orville  seemed  to  enjoy  his  triumph  so  much, 
that,  as  she  afterwards  confessed,  "  she  didn't 
think  she  could  live  through  it  any  way  in  this 
world  !" 

Yet  Mrs.  Westcut — late  Elroy — survived. 
With  cold-blooded  cruelty,  Mr.  AVestcut  pre- 
vailed upon  his  wife's  relations  to  prolong  their 
visit  day  after  day,  until  they  had  been  a  week 
at  Copely.  Each  moment  seemed  to  develop 
some  new  oddity,  and  Orville  was  filled  with 
overflowing  and  unceasing  delight. 

Virginia,  having  recovered  from  the  first 
shock,  appeared  the  mildest,  most  humble  and 
amiable  woman  in  the  world  !  Orviile,  having 
carried  his  triumph  as  far  as  he  desired  permit- 
ted the  delightful  visitors  to  depart  from  Copely. 
From  the  proud,  fretful  wife,  she  became  the 
most  amiable  of  consorts.  Seldom,  very  seldom, 
did  she  indulge  in  complaints ;  and  then  her 
husband  had  only  to  say  : 

"  It  is  too  bad !  It  was  never  intended  by  na- 
ture that  one  of  the  name  of  Elroy — " 

Out  of  compassion  for  Virginia's  distress,  Or- 
ville never  went  any  further  ;  he  was  not  vindic- 
tive. He  was  satisfied  with  the  change  in  his 
wife ;  he  would  not  pursue  his  revenge  too  far. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that,  whenever  she  found 
fault  with  him,  he  could  boast  his  connection, 
by  marriage,  with  the  aristocratic  blood  of  Elroy. 


[Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial.] 
LINKS. 


BT  w.  A.  rooe. 

Dear  mother,  from  thy  heavenly  home, 

0  come  to  me  once  more  ; 
And  cheer  me  with  thy  words  of  love, 

As  in  the  days  of  j  ore. 

The  Wily  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  drear, 

Before  me.  mother,  now  ; 
And  a  sadness  rests  upon  uiy  soul, 

And  a  shadow  on  my  brow. 

And  T  often,  often  think,  mother. 

When  I  feel  £  am  alone, 
'T  would  be  a  blessed  thing  to  make 

My  bed  beside  thine  own. 

To  mingle  my  dust  with  thine,  mother, 

And  have  my  spirit  flee 
To  rest  in  bright,  celestial  bowers, 

Forevermore  with  thee. 

But  I  must  bide  my  time,  mother. 
Though  the  way  is  dark  and  drejir ; 

This  thought  the  darkness  shall  dispel, 
That  thou  art  ever  near. 

COMPRO.VIItE  WITH  CO^SCIKIVCE. 

Old  Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  addicted  with  a 
loyal  addiction  to  the  chnse  eaiix  oiseaux :  so  roy- 
ally, indeed,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  up-n 
to  balk  his  diversion  even  on  the  death  of  his 
(jueen.  He  continued  to  potter  about,  therefore, 
his  gun  upon  his  shoulder,  though  he  ought  to 
have  been  mourning;  liut  as  a  compromise  to 
his  conscimce,  between  love  of  his  amusement 
ai.d  grief  for  his  bereavemtnt,  he  told  his  cour- 
tiers he  should  shoot  nothing  but  very  little  birds  ! 
<   ^  ■  ^   I 

And  conscience,  truth  and  honesty  are  made 

To  rise  and  fall,  like  other  wares  of  tmie.—Moort. 


[Written  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial.] 

"  Two  of  a  Trade  can  never  agree." 

BY   MBS.   S.    P.    DOUOHTT. 

Simon  Smitbson  was  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  this  proverb.  For  years  he  had 
been  known  as  "  the  grocer"  of  the  thriving  lit- 
tle village  of  C .     Ilis  claim  to  the  title  was 

undisputed,  for  there  were  none  to  compete  with 
him.  The  Widow  Brown,  at  one  time,  did  un- 
dertake to  keep  a  small  supply  of  minor  grocer- 
ies at  her  little  ale  house  at  the  corner,  and  Sam 
Price,  the  dealer  in  dry  goods,  made  a  faint  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  two  branches  of  trade,  by 
appropriating  one  part  of  his  shop  to  barrels, 
boxes  and  kegs,  containing  divers  articles  in 
Mr.  Smithson's  line ;  but  all  these  etforts  died  a 
natural  death  and  Simon  reigned  triumphant  in 

C .     The  idea  of  a  rival  never  entered  his 

brain.  The  little  village  increased  rapidly  in 
population  ;  new  buildings  of  various  kinds  were 
erected,  flourishing  schools  instituted,  manufac- 
tories established,  and  rumor  said  that  ere  an- 
other year  had  passed,  the  railroad  would  pass 
through  the  town  ;  and  the  wondering  villagers, 
many  of  whom  had  passed  their  lives  in  this  one 
spot,  would  soon  become  familiar  with  the  won- 
derful powers  of  steam  in  overcoming  all  obsta- 
cles to  travelling,  and,  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
expense,  might  visit  even  distant  parts  of  their 
native  land.  The  prosperity  of  the  village  nat- 
urally increased  the  prosperity  of  our  friend 
Simon.  He  began  to  show  evident  marks  of  a 
man  who  is  "  well  to  do  in  the  world."  His 
store  was  much  enlarged ;  a  smart  clerk  stood 
ready  to  lighten  the  duties  of  his  employer,  and 
the  pleasant  countenance  of  Mrs.  Smithson  was 
no  longer  seen  on  a  busy  evening,  as  in  former 
times,  when  she  weighed  the  tea  and  sugar  for 
the  poorer  class  of  their  customers,  leaving  her 
spouse  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to  those  with 
better  filled  purses.  The  good  lady  was  now 
quietly  seated  in  her  pleasant  parlor,  with  her 
promising  family  around  her ;  and  on  a  Sunday, 
when  they  walked  to  church,  the  neighbors 
gazed  with  admiration  upon  the  rich  silk  dress 
which  Mr.  Smithson  brought  his  wife  from  the 
city,  the  last  time  he  went  to  purchase  goods, 
and  upon  the  French  merino  frocks  and  prettily 
trimmed  hats  of  the  little  girls,  and  the  smart 
new  overcoats  for  the  two  boys. 

Then  Mr.  Smithson  himself  was  no  despisable 
figure,  for  he  had  employed  a  city  tailor  to  make 
his  last  new  suit,  and  it  served  as  a  model  for 
all  the  young  beaux  in  the  village ;  and  even 
Jemmy  Longshears  passed  over  the  insult  otter- 
ed him.  and  condescended  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Smithson  and  beg  the  favor  of  a  nearer  view  of 
the  admired  garments,  that  he  might  fashion  the 
spring  suits  of  his  customers  after  the  much 
approved  pattern. 

'■  So  we  are  to  have  a  new  neighbor,  I  hear, 
friend  Smithson,"  remarked  Jonathan  Freeman, 
as  he  entered  the  grocer's  store  one  morning 
and  quietly  seated  himself  on  the  top  of  a  flour 
barrel,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  place 
where  Simon  was  standing. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  was  the  reply ; 
and  visions  of  a  new  customer  passed  rapidly 
through  Simon's  mind.  "  Who  is  he  t — much 
of  a  family? — where  are  they  to  reside?" 

'■  Three  questions  at  once,  neighbor.  But  I 
believe  I  can  answer  them  to  your  satisfaction. 
Do  you  recollect  Jack  Eastman — an  old  school- 
mate of  yours,  1  believe  V 

'■  True ;  and  as  clever  a  fellow  as  you  would 
see  in  a  day's  journey.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  me 
when  he  left  the  village  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  great  world.  I  have  quite  lost  sight  of  him 
of  late  years." 

"  He  is  to  be  our  new  neighbor,"  replied  Free- 
man, with  a  slight  smile.  "  He  has  made  some 
money,  and  has  concluded  to  settle  in  his  native 
village.  He  has  a  wife  and  some  five  or  six 
children,  and  I  understand  they  have  taken  the 
new  house,  which  is  just  completed,  near  Deacon 
Sparks." 

"  Indeed  !  well  this  is  good  news !  I  must  call 
on  Jack  at  once  We  were  old  friends,  as  you 
say,  and  he  will  be  a  grand  customer  for  me 
with  his  large  family." 

"  Well,  as_lp  jhat,  neighbor  Smithson,  I  am 
rather  doubtful.  'That  is  just  the  point  on  which 
I  was  going  to  speak.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  the 
bearer  of  ill  nevi  s  ;  but  as  a  friend,  I  thought  I 
would  step  in  and  tell  you  what  report  says." 

"  Well,  what  does  it  say  ?"  jcplied  Simon, 
impatiently,  for  he  often  wearied  of  his  neigh- 
bor's long  stories. 

'■  You  know  the  new  store  on  the  opposite 


comer,  Mr.  Smithson.  It  is  said  that  Eastman 
has  hired  that,  and  is  going  into  the  grocery 
business  on  a  large  scale." 

'•  Going  into  the  grocery  business !"  repeated 
Simon,  in  a  voice  of  consternation.  "  It  cannot 
be  possible.  Surely  the  neighbors  will  represent 
to  him  the  folly  of  the  thing." 

"  To  say  the  truth,  friend  Smithson,  there  are 
many  who  do  not  see  any  particular  folly  in  it. 
They  maintain  that  the  increase  of  inhabitants 
renders  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  more 
stores  of  various  kinds — that  it  will  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  village,  etc. 

Simon's  countenance  expressed  the  most 
blank  astonishment,  as  his  neighbor  made  these 
suggestions ;  but  he  was  wise  enough  to  restrain 
the  expression  of  his  indignation,  well  knowing 
that  his  friend  Freeman  was  one  of  those  hap- 
pily situated  persons,  who  have  nothing  to  do 
save  to  go  from  house  to  house,  and  give  their 
own  version  of  whatever  has  been  said  or  done 
at  the  last  visited  place.  He  therefore  coolly  re- 
plied that  "  it  was  nothing  to  him  ;  his  reputa- 
tion was  well  established,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  his  old  customers  would  forsake 
him  for  a  new  comer.  Jack  Eastman  was  wel- 
come to  try  his  luck.  As  a  friend,  however,  he 
should  advise  him  to  seek  a  more  favorable  sit- 
uation " 

Scarcely  an  hour  had  elapsed  after  Mr.  Free- 
man's departure,  when  a  gentlemanly  looking 
man,  with  a  frank,  open  countenance,  entered 
Mr.  Smithson's  store,  and  accosting  him  in  the 
most  cordial  manner,  begged  to  receive  the  wel- 
come due  to  an  old  friend. 

'■  You  surely  remember  Jack  Eastman,"  he 
exclaimed,  a.s  the  cold  pressure  of  the  hand  and 
half-averted  countenance,  excited  a  suspicion 
that  he  was  unrecognized. 

"  It  is  many  years  since  we  met,  and  we  have 
both  changed  much,"  was  the  indirect  reply. 
"  You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Eastman — but  what 
brings  you  to  our  little  village  ?" 

"  Our  great  village,  you  mean.  Why,  man,  it 
will  soon  be  a  city  !  I  never  saw  a  more  thriv- 
ing place.  You  are  a  lucky  man  to  have  mo- 
nopolized the  grocery  business  for  so  many 
years — you  must  have  made  a  fortune.  You 
will  not  object  to  giving  an  old  acquaintance  a 
chance  to  try  his  luck  now.  But  perhaps  you 
have  already  heard  that  I  have  taken  the  new 
store  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way." 

'■  I  heard  a  report  of  the  kind,  but  could  hard- 
ly believe  that  you  seriously  proposed  entering 
into  competition  with  me.  It  would  be  a  small 
proof  of  friendship  to  endeavor  to  take  the  bread 
out  of  my  mouth,  although  I  have  little  fear  of 
the  result.  I  am  too  well  established  in  the 
business  to  be  injured  by  a  new  comer." 

To  this  contradictory  speech  of  Simon's,  Mr. 
Eastman  replied  good-humoredly  ; 

"I  have  no  wish  to  injure  you,  my  good 
friend.  I  have  been  told  by  responsible  persons 
that  a  new  grocery  store  is  much  needed  in  this 
vicinity,  as  you  actually  have  more  business 
than  you  can  attend  to  ;  and  that  there  are  many 
in  the  smaller  adjacent  villages,  who  would  be 
glad  to  regard  this  as  the  centre  of  trade,  pro- 
vided other  stores  of  various  kinds  could  be  es- 
tablished. The  prospect  seems  encouraging 
and  I  hope  to  benefit  myself  without  injuring 
any  one.  I  called  to  talk  over  the  matter  with 
you,  hoping  for  your  friendly  co-operation. 
Those  in  the  same  business  should  always  help 
one  another.  There  is  strength  in  union,  you 
know." 

" '  Two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree,' "  answered 
Simon,  shortly.  "  I  have  neither  advice  nor  as- 
sistance to  give  in  the  matter.  I  shall  attend  to 
my  own  business,  and  you  must  attend  to  yours  " 

"  Then,  good  morning  to  you,  neighbor,  for 
the  present,"  was  the  undisturbed  reply.  •'  An- 
other day  you  will  think  better  of  this  affair.'' 

Weeks  passed  on.  The  new  store  was  fairly 
under  way,  and  seemed  likely  to  claim  a  share 
of  public  patronage.  Simon  had  nothing  to 
complain  of;  he  still  had  quite  as  much  as  he 
could  do.  But  the  very  consciousness  that 
there  was  a  grocery  on  the  opposite  corner,  was 
hatrowing  to  his  soul.  He  was  no  longer  the 
same  man.  Although  in  reality  as  prosperous 
as  ever,  there  was  an  indefinable  ft-ar  that  some- 
thing was  going  wrong,  and  an  unusual  anxiety 
and  irritability  were  visible  in  his  whole  de- 
meanor. In  vain  Mr.  Eastman  made  friendly 
advances 

"Mr.  Smithson,''  said  a  bright  eyed,  curly- 
headed  little  fellow — the  very  image  of  Jack 
Eistman  in  his  early  days — entering  Simon's 
store  one  pleasant  morning,  "  father  is  very  sorry 
to  hear  that  your  wagon  broke  down  this  morn- 


ing, and  he  sent  me  over  to  say  that  his  is  quite 
at  your  service,  as  he  shall  not  use  it  to-day." 

"  Much  obliged  to  him,  but  I  never  borrow," 
was  the  crusty  reply,  and  after  standing  a  mo- 
ment in  the  hope  that  something  more  would  be 
said,  the  little  lad  returned. 

Nothing  discouraged,  the  friendly  neighbor 
made  another  eifort.  For  many  weeks  it  had 
been  almost  impossible  to  procure  any  good 
butter,  excepting  at  a  most  exorbitant  price. 
Mr.  Eastman  at  length  luckily  succeeded  in 
purchasing  two  large  tubs  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
and  kindly  stepped  in  to  tell  Simon  of  his  good 
fortune,  oflTering  to  share  the  prize  with  him  ; 
but  Mr.  Smithson  dung  to  his  conviction  that 
there  could  be  no  friendship  in  trade,  and  firmly 
believed  there  must  be  some  concealed  motive 
in  this  kind  offer.  So  Mr  Eastman  kept  his 
butter,  and  supplied  both  his  own  customers 
and  Mr.  Smithson's  with  the  rare  luxury.  It 
was  really  surprising  to  see  with  what  diff'erent 
feelings  the  two  men  regarded  each  other.  If  a 
customer  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  with  a  de- 
sired article,  and  hinted  that  perhaps  he  had 
better  try  at  the  other  store,  Simon  was  in  a 
perfect  fever  of  agitation,  expressed  his  firm 
conviction  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be 
found  at  Mr.  JEastman's,  and  gave  every  assur- 
ance that  exactly  what  was  wanted  should  be 
forthcoming  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Mr. 
Eastman,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  suggested 
when  showing  an  inferior  commodity,  that  very 
likely  neighbor  Smithson  might  suit  them.  In 
this  way  matters  went  on,  l>oth  parties  appear- 
ing to  be  tolerably  prosperous,  until  Simon  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  an  inflammatory  fever, 
which  for  many  weeks  confined  him  to  his  bed, 
and  from  which  his  recovery  was,  at  one  time, 
very  doubtful.  A  good  constitution  and  careful 
nursing  at  length  prevailed;  and  some  two 
months  after  the  first  attack,  his  devoted  wife 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  once  more 
able  to  rise  from  his  bed.  As  health  and  strength 
returned,  his  worldly  cares  weighed  heavily  on 
his  mind.  He  had  made  no  inquiries  res})ccting 
his  business  during  his  sickness.  When  able  to 
think  at  all.  there  had  been  a  kind  of  despairing 
consciousness  that  everything  must  inevitably  go 
to  ruin,  and  he  dreaded  to  ask  any  questions. 
Now  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  getting 
about  once  more,  affairs  must  be  looked  into ; 
and  with  a  desperate  resolution,  he  asked  hii 
wife  if  she  had  closed  the  store  during  his  illness. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  no,"  was  the  reply.  "  We 
have  sold  more  than  ever,  I  believe,  for  all  your 
customers  felt  so  much  sympathy  for  yon,  that 
they  thronged  the  store." 

"  But  who  has  attended  to  the  business  ? 
Wellman  is  as  ignorant  as  a  child  in  many  par- 
ticulars. He  can  keep  the  books  well  enough 
but  as  for  buying  and  selling,  our  own  little  boy 
would  do  as  well." 

"  Yes,  but  we  have  another  clerk — an  excel- 
lent salesman  ;  and  as  to  the  buying,  one  of  your 
friends  has  attended  to  that,  and,  indeed,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  whole  business  for  you." 

'•But  what  friend  has  done  this  7"  exclaimed 
Simon.  "  I  had  no  idea  that  any  of  the  neigh- 
bors knew  anything  of  the  grocery  business  !" 

"  There  are  not  many  of  them  that  do,  I 
reckon,"  responded  the  wife,  with  a  wise  shako 
of  the  head.  '•  I  was  nearly  at  ray  wit's  end  tbe 
first  two  weeks  of  your  sickness,  but  Providence 
raised  us  up  a  kind  friend  in  our  hour  of  need" 

"  But  who  is  he  ?"  asked  her  husband,  with 
some  impatience.  "  Why  do  you  not  name  him  ? 
He  must  have  been  a  sharp  fellow  to  have  pre- 
vented Jack  Eastman  fre)m  taking  advantage  of 
my  situation.  I  expected  to  find  tliat  he  had 
got  all  my  best  customers.'' 

"Jack  Eastman  is  the  very  man  who  has  dono 
it  all.  He  has  purchased  your  goods  with  his 
own  money,  procured  you  a  trusty  salesman, 
and  runs  in  every  evening  to  see  that  all  goes 
straight.  Besides  this,  he  watched  with  yon  sev- 
eral nights  when  yon  knew  no  one,  and  his  wife 
has  made  you  I  can't  tell  how  many  jellies  and 
little  dp'nties  that  I  never  heard  of  in  my  life." 

Sin.  ^n  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  What ! 
Jack  Eastman,  the  rival  grocer,  whose  friendly 
advxn'-es  he  had  always  mistrusted  and  rejected. 
Had  he  actually  taken  charge  of  his  business  for 
two  months  past,  and  yet  the  sales  had  been 
larger  than  formerly  ?  Here  was  indeed  a  com- 
plete refutdiion  of  the  old  proverb  that  there  is 
no  friendship  in  trade. 

Another  week  elapsed  before  he  saw  Mr.  East- 
man, and  then  the  cordial  pressure  of  the  hand, 
with  the  heartfelt  thanks  on  one  side,  and  th ; 
sincere  pleasure  on  the  other,  showea  that  all 
difference  was  at  an  end  between  them  ;  and,  in- 
deed, on  Mr.  Eastman's  part  it  had  never  existed. 

In  after  years  the  friendly  grocers  of  C 

were  living  witnesses  that  friend-hip  in  trade  U 
as  indispensable  as  in  all  other  relations  of 
society. 

"  There  is  strength  in  union,'  3Ir.  Eastman 
would  sometimes  repeat,  and  smilingly  neighbor 
Smithson  would  reply,  "  Yes,  two  of  a  trade 
should  always  agree.' 
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NEW  LIBRARY 

OF  ST.  GENEVIEVE,  AT   PARIS. 

The  building  of  this  new  and 
elegant  library,  a  view  of  which  is 
given  in  the  two  engravings  on 
this  page,  was  authorized  by  the 
French  government  in  1843,  and 
has  only  recently  been  completed. 
The  style  of  the  building,  both  in 
exterior  and  interior,  reflects  great 
credit  on  Mr.  Labrouste,  the  archi- 
tect. In  the  vestibule — the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  square  pil- 
lars along  the  outer  wall,  are  bust* 
of  the  following  distinguished 
men — St.  Bernard,  Montaigne, 
Pascal,  Moliere,  Lafontaine,  Bos- 
suet,  Massillon,  Voltaire,  Laplace, 
L'Hopital,  Descartes,  Poussin,  P. 
Comeille,  Racine,  Fenelon,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau,  Mirabeau  and 
Cuvier.  This  vestibule  is  lighted 
by  two  windows,  and  the  light 
which  falls  from  the  top  of  the 
principal  staircase.  The  reading- 
rooms  are  two  in  number :  one  for 
manuscripts — of  which  the  library 
possesses  an  immense  collection, 
and  the  other  for  printed  works. 
The  latter  is  represented  in  the 
second  eugraving.  They  are  both 
lighted  by  gas,  and  are  lofty 
and  elegant.  The  arches  and  pil- 
lars are  of  iron — a  material  used 
very  liberally  in  the  construction 
of  this  building.  This  library  is 
free  to  the  public  throughout  the 
day  and  evening,  no  charge  what- 
ever being  made  for  the  use  of  the 
books.  They  are  not,  however, 
permitted  to  go  out  of  the  build- 
ing. Many  poor  students  are  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  the  public 
libraries  of  Paris,  bringing  their 
own  books,  because  they  find  here 
the  light,  comfort  and  want  they 
cannot  command  in  their  own 
lodgings.  In  such  a  case,  the  stu- 
dent shows  the  books  he  brings 
with  him  to  the  librarian  on  entering  and  leav- 
ing. When  he  wants  a  book  of  reference,  he 
writes  the  title  on  a  slip  of  paper,  hands  it  to  an 
attendant,  and  it  is  immediately  brought  to  him. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  are  there  so  great  facilities 
for  self  instraction,  as  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
What  a  pity  that  the  political  condition  of  so 
brilliant  a  capital  should  be  so  degraded !  And 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  no  higher  aim  seems  to 
characterize  the  French  nation  than  to  be  the 
mere  leader  and  umpire  of  the  fripperies  and 
fashions  of  life. 


VESTIBDLE    OF    THE    NEW    LIBRARY    OF    ST.   GENEVIEVE,   AT    PARIS. 


THE  ARABIAN  DEgERT. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  able  to  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  horrors  of  an  exposure  to  the 
pangs  of  thirst  occasioned  by  the  want  of  water 
sometimes  experienced  by  caravans,  in  their 
journey  across  the  great  Arabian  desert.  A 
French  traveller  affirms  that  he  was  once  a  wit- 
ness to  a  most  terrible  scene  of  this  kind,  be- 
tween Anah  andDryjeh.  The  desert  was  subject 
to  vast  swarms  of  locusts,  which,  after  they  had 
devoured  everything,  at  last  perished  themselves. 
The  immense  numbers  of  dead  locusts  corrupted 


the  pools  from  which,  for  want  of  springs,  they 
were  obliged  to  draw  water.  The  traveller  ob- 
served a  Turk  who,  with  despair  in  his  counte- 
nance, ran  down  a  hill,  and  came  towards  him. 
"  I  am,"  cried  he,  "  the  most  unfortunate  man  in 
the  world.  I  have  purchased,  at  a  prodigious 
expense,  two  hundred  girls,  the  most  beautiful 
of  Greece  and  Georgia.  I  have  educated  them 
with  care  ;  and,  now  that  they  are  marriageable, 
I  am  taking  them  to  Bagdad,  to  sell  them  to 
advantage.  Ah,  they  perish  in  this  desert  for 
thirst  J  but  I  feel  greater   tortures   than   they." 


The  traveller  ascended  immedi- 
ately the  hill ;  a  dreadful  spectacle 
here  presented  itself  to  him.  In 
the  midst  of  twelve  eunuchs  and 
about  a  hundred  camels,  he  saw 
these  beautiful  girls,  of  the  age  of 
twelve  to  fifteen,  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  exposed  to  the  tor- 
ments of  a  burning  thirst  and  in- 
evitable death.  Some  were  al- 
ready buried  in  a  pit,  which  had 
just  been  made ;  a  greater  number 
had  dropped  down  dead  by  the 
side  of  their  leaders,  who  had  no 
more  strength  to  bury  them.  On 
all  sides  were  heard  the  sighs  of 
the  dying  ;  and  the  cries  of  those 
who,  having  still  some  breath  re- 
maining, demanded  in  vain  a  drop 
of  water.  The  French  traveller 
hastened  to  open  his  leathern  bot- 
tle, in  wbich  there  was  still  a  little 
water.  He  was  going  to  present  it 
to  one  of  these  unhappy  victims. 
"  Madman  !"  cried  his  Arabian 
guide,  "  wouldst  thon  have  us  die 
from  thirst?"  He  immediately 
killed  the  girl  with  an  arrow,  seiz- 
ed the  bottle,  and  threatened  to 
kill  any  one  who  should  venture 
to  touch  it.  He  advised  the  slave 
merchant  to  go  to  Dryjeh,  where 
he  would  find  water.  "  No,"  re- 
plied the  Turk  ;  "  at  Dryjeh  the 
robbers  would  take  away  all  my 
slaves."  The  Arab  dragged  the 
traveller  away.  The  moment  they 
were  retiring,  these  unhappy  vic- 
tims seeing  the  last  ray  of  hope 
vanish,  raised  a  dreadful  cry.  The 
Arab  was  moved  to  compassion  ; 
he  took  one  of  them,  poured  a 
dropof  wateron  her  burning  lips, 
and  set  her  on  his  camel,  with  the 
intention  of  making  his  wife  a 
present  of  her.  The  poor  girl 
fainted  several  times,  when  she 
passed  the  bodies  of  her  compan- 
ions, who  had  fallen  down  dead 
Our  traveller's  small  stock  of  wa- 


on  the  way. 

ter  was  nearly  exhausted,  when  they  found  a 
fine  well  of  fresh  and  pure  water;  but  the  rope 
was  so  short,  that  the  pail  would  not  reach  the 
surface  of  the  water.  They  cut  their  cloaks  in 
strips,  tied  them  together,  and  drew  up  but  little 
water  at  a  time,  because  they  trembled  at  the 
idea  of  breaking  their  weak  rope,  and  leaving 
their  pail  in  the  well.  After  passing  through 
many  such  dangers,  and  enduring  a  great  deal 
of  suffering,  they  at  last  arrived  at  the  first  sta- 
tion in  Syria. — Dr.  Burder^s  Oriental  Customs. 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON,  Proprietob. 
MATURIN   M.    BALLOU,    Editor. 

COIVTEIVT8  OF  OUR  NEXT   NUMBER. 

"The  Heart's  Secret,  or  the  Fortunes  of  a  Soldier,"  a 
story  of  Love  and  the  Low  Latitudes,  being  an  original 
novelette,  written  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  by  our  old 
and  favorite  contributor,  Lieutenant  Miirrat. 

*'  The  Literary  Wife,"  a  story  of  the  Domestic  Circle,  by 
Mrs.  Caboune  Orne. 

"The  Indian  Muiden,  or  Kindness  rewarded,"  a  story, 
by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Robinson. 

"Matthew  Alwin,  or  the  Abduction,"  a  tale  of  Napo- 
leon's time,"  by  E.  Cuetiss  Hine,  U.  S.  N. 

"  The  Luzzaroni,"  an  Incident  in  the  career  of  Fra  Dia- 
Tolo,  by  Francis  A.  Durivaqe. 

"  She  sleeps  in  the  Convent  Yard,"  lines,  by  F.  C.  S. 

HORLBUT. 

"  Hope  on,  Hope  ever,"  verses,  by  Caroline  A.  Hatdbn. 

"  The  Fourth  of  .July,"  a  poem,  by  John  Kussei.. 

"  Lines  to  a  Bird,"  by  Owen  Q.  Warren. 

"Our  Ship,"  a  poem. 

"  Summer  Eve,"  lines,  by  L.  M.  Brown. 

"  Childhood,"  a  poem,  by  J.  Cherry. 

"  By  the  Brook,"  hnes,  by  Charles  H.  Stewart. 

"  I  've  been  to  the  Woods,"  verses,  by  I.  C.  Baker. 

"  Lines  on  leaving  Hartford,  by  J  Hunt,  Jr. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  pumber  will  be  the  first  of  our  third  volume,  and 
■will  be  elaborately  and  beautifully  illustrated  throughout. 
No  pains  have  been  spared,  no  cost  counted,  in  perfecting 
every  department  of  the  Pictorial,  and  volume  third  will 
be  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in 
Europe  or  America. 

It  will  contain  a  very  beautiful  allegorical  design,  repre- 
senting the  Fourth  of  July  ;  a  national  picture,  relating  to 
our  liberty  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  A 
superb  picture,  drawn  by  our  artist,  Mr.  BilUn^gs. 

Also  a  series  of  scenes  representing  the  far-famed  mon- 
ster of  the  deep,  the  Sea  Serpent,  as  seen  in  distant  oceans 
and  our  own  waters,  giving  in  detail  his  various  propor- 
tions and  appearance  ;  and  also  a  picture  of  one  seen  as 
early  as  1740,  which  our  readers  can  compare  witli  that  of 
the  one  whose  annual  visit,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  at 
Nahant,  never  fails  to  create  so  much  interest  and  specu- 
lation. 

A  very  original  and  faithful  series  of  Japanese  pictures, 
by  our  artist.  Mr.  C/jo/j/h,  fully  illustrating  some  of  the 
curious  peculiarities  of  this  most  peculiar  portion  of  the 
world.  First,  representing  the  Japanese  Marriage  Cere- 
mony ;  second,  Method  of  .Agriculture,  as  practi.'Jed  among 
the  Japanese  ;  third,  Portraits  of  a  Man  and  Woman  of 
Kank  ;  fourth,  Japanese  Country  People  ;  fifth,  a  Praying 
Machine  ;  and  sixth,  a  view  showing  the  Funeral  Ceremo- 
ny of  the  Japanese. 

A  beautiful  scriptural  scene  from  a  celebrated  painting, 
by  Horace  Vemet,  entitled,  Rebecca  at  the  Well.  A  pic- 
ture that  will  greatly  please  our  readers. 

A  lar^e  and  effective  picture  of  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce,  the 
democratic  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  most  excellent  likeness,  taken  recently  from  life. 
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PICTORIAL,  VOL.   II— BOUND. 

We  are  now  ready  to  bind  the  second  volume 
of  the  Pictorial  for  our  subscribers  in  even  a  bet- 
ter style  than  we  brought  out  volume  first.  It 
will  be  bound  in  cloth,  with  thicker  boards,  gold 
edge,  gilt  back  and  illumined  sides,  at  a  charge 
of  one  dollar,  supplying  a  splendid  new  title  page 
and  index  of  contents.  This  title  page  is  by 
Mr.  Billings,  and  represents  a  variety  of  subjects 
appropriate  to  the  character  of  our  paper.  The 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  are  represented  by 
appropriate  designs,  entitled  America,  Europe, 
Africa  and  Asia,  with  most  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful scroll  work ;  the  base  is  supported  on  cither 
side  by  an  agricultural  and  maritime  view,  while 
the  middle  foreground  and  centre  effect  of  the 
whole  is  given  by  a  domestic  group — a  drawing- 
room  scene.  This  piece  of  work  is  decidedly  the 
finest  specimen  of  art  that  has  yet  been  issued 
from  this  establishment,  and  will  challenge  the 
admiration  of  the  critical,  and  those  who  love 
perfection  and  neatness.  This  will  form  a 
frontispiece  of  great  beauty  to  volume  second. 
We  have  also  the  second  volume  now  bound 
complete,  as  above,  and  for  sale  at  three  dollars. 
It  forms  a  splendid  parlor  ornament,  in  the 
shape  of  a  book  of  four  hundred  and  sixteen  pages, 
beautifully  illustrated  with  Jive  hundred  or  more 
engravings  of  men,  manners,  natural  history, 
localities,  and  the  current  and  notable  events  of 
the  day — being  literally  the  cheapest  book  in 
the  world.  It  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our 
office  of  publication,  and  may  also  be  obtained 
at  all  the  periodical  depots  in  the  United  States. 
Any  or  all  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Pictorial 
from  the  commencement,  can  be  supplied  to 
those  who  wish  to  complete  broken  files,  or  re- 
place injured  numbers,  by  calling  at  our  office, 
or  at  any  of  the  periodical  depots. 


Theatrical. — The  Ravels  are  delighting  the 
Boston  theatre-goers. 


A  NEW   VOLUME. 

Next  week  we  shall  commence  a  new  volume 
of  the  Pictorial  in  a  style  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence that  shall  surpass  any  previous  effort  we 
have  made  upon  this  favorite  journal.  We  have 
been  engaged  upon  our  contemplated  improve- 
ments for  months,  and  our  experience  thus  far 
will  enable  us  to  vastly  increase  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  Pictorial.  Those  who  have 
observed  the  paper  from  the  first,  cannot  have 
failed  to  notice  the  constant  and  weekly  im- 
provements that  we  have  made  as  it  regards  the 
excellence  of  onr  printing,  both  in  the  letter- 
press and  pictorial  departments. 

This  is  all  very  well,  and  has  been  apprecia- 
ted ;  but  we  shall  prove  to  our  readers  next 
week  that  the  motto  "  live  and  learn  "  is  a  true 
one,  for  we  can  still  do  better,  and  are  resolved 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  object.  The  new 
head  that  will  be  adopted  next  week,  is  by  one  of 
the  best  artists  on  wood,  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, and  will  be  the  finest  piece  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  work  ever  produced  in  this  country.  The 
design  still  embraces  a  picture  of  Boston  from 
the  sea;  but  it  is  a  picture,  a  likeness,  and  not  a 
second  rate  view. 

The  type  that  we  have  had  manufactured  for 
the  coming  number  and  volume  is  of  the  very  best 
material  and  style — clear,  distinct,  and  of  a  shape 
to  admit  of  being  readily  caught  by  the  eye,  and 
yet  of  a  size  to  allow  of  our  getting  an  immense 
amount  of  reading  matter  into  the  pages  of  the 
Pictorial  each  week,  besides  beautifying  its  ap- 
pearance and  improving  the  general  style  of  the 
typography.  In  short,  the  coming  number  of 
our  paper  will  be  a  little  the  best  issue  we  have 
ever  yet  published.  Let  those  who  would  secure 
the  numbers  complete  subscribe  early  and  with- 
out delay. 

We  shall  also  commence  in  the  next  number 
LiEOTENANT  Mcrrat's  beautiful  tropical  story 
of  "The  Heart's  Secret:  or,  a  Soldier's 
Fortune,"  written  expressly  for  the  Pictorial, 
and  which  is  a  tale  calculated  to  so  interest  our 
readers  as  to  charm  them  with  the  story,  and  the 
successful  management  of  a  most  delicate  scheme 
in  the  plot.  The  principal  scenes  are  laid  in 
Cuba  and  Old  Spain,  and  the  characters  embrace 
portraits  drawn  from  life  and  fact. 

Notwithstanding  the  costly  improvements  that 
will  thus  be  made,  and  the  great  outlay  we  shall 
be  at  to  produce  a  paper  such  as  will  be  credit- 
able to  the  country,  our  terms  will  remain  the 
same.  The  constantly  increasing  popularity  of 
the  Pictorial,  and  the  almost  miraculous  success 
that  has  crowned  our  efforts,  have  enabled  us 
thus  liberally  to  expend  both  time  and  money 
upon  our  paper. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

Next  week's  number  of  the  Flag  of  our  Union 
will  appear  in  a  greatly  improved  style,  with  a  new 
dress  throughout,  a  new  and  beautifully  designed 
head,  new,  original  and  expressive  designs  for 
the  various  departments,  and  in  every  respect 
greatly  beautified.  The  circulation  of  the  Flag 
has  steadily  increased,  and  is  at  this  time 
larger  than  at  any  former  period.  This  liberal 
patronage  on  the  part  of  the  public  challenges 
a  liberal  outlay  from  us  ;  and  this  will  be  most 
cheerfully  met  and  shown  to  our  readers,  next 
week. 

The  type,  which  has  been  manufactured  for 
us,  is  of  the  very  best  material,  and  will  present 
a  fine,  yet  bold  and  distinct  face  to  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  and  impart  a  neat  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance to  the  whole  sheet.  Our  plan,  other- 
wise, will  be  in  no  way  changed.  We  shall  still 
continue  our  efforts  to  please,  and  are  resolved 
to  merit  the  extended  patronage  and  success 
which  have  so  long  greeted  our  efforts  to  pro- 
duce a  good,  sound,  literary  weekly  paper,  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  character. 

We  shall  commence  also  a  new  and  deeply 
interesting  novellette  in  the  coming  number  of 
the  paper,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson, 
the  scenes  being  laid  in  the  south  and  southwest, 
among  the  stirring  events  of  the  early  period 
of  the  history  of  Texas.  It  is  entitled : — "  The 
Lone  Star  :  or.  The  Texan  Bravo.  A  Tale 
of  the  Southwest,"  and  will  be  a  rich  treat  for  our 
many  readers.  To  secure  the  volume  and  nov- 
elette complete,  subscribe  early. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  send  the  Flag 
and  Pictorial  to  one  address  for  $5  per  annum. 


Oh  ! — The   Lantern   says,   that  Jenny   Lind 

ought   to  join   the    Indians   because   she   is   a 

sfjuaw-ler ! 

<  ^.^  » 

Boston. — The  city  was  never  healthier. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY  OF  US. 

Below  we  give  a  selection  from  the  notices 
that  reach  us  daily  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  that  our  readers  may  see  how  well  peo- 
ple, who  understand  such  matters,  appreciate  the 
character  of  our  Pictorial.  At  the  same  time, 
permit  us  to  thank  our  brethren  of  the  press  for 
the  constant  good  feeling  that  they  have  unceas- 
ingly evinced  towards  our  enterprise  from  the 
outset. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in 
this  country. — Boston  Daily  Atlas, 

Thi,s  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  he.st  literary  journals 
in  the  United  States. — Dollar  Newspaper,  Philadelphia. 

We  consider  it  an  indispensable  inmate  of  every  family 
drawing-room. —  Suraiinah  Journal,  Tenn 

This  journal  is  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  literary 
hemisphere. — Boston  Daily  Herald. 

It  contains  the  best  amount  of  reading  matter  of  any 
periodical  we  receive. —  Watikegan  Gazette,  lit. 

The  art  of  wood  engraving  has  found  a  champion  in  Mr. 
Gleason. — Boston  Daily  JSlail. 

Travel  wh<  re  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling' 
ton  Centinc  ,  Vt. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  entirely  original,  and  thus  far 
it  has  met  with  unprecedented  success. — Democratic  Ban- 
ner, Newcastle,  Intl. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  persons  of  taste  will 
be  without  it  — Boston  Daily  Times. 

The  engravings  in  each  number  are  certainly  worth  the 
piice  of  subscription,  which  is  only  two  dollars  a  volume. 

—  Green  Mountain  ^T^gis,  Vt. 

The  paper  is  entirely  original,  being  written  by  some  of 
the  tirst  literary  characters  in  this  country. —  Trjie  Demo- 
crat, Chardon,  Ohio. 

The  "  I'ictoriaP'  has  reached  a  wonderful  circulation, 
but  richly  merits  the  success  it  meets  with. —  The  Com- 
monwealth, Boston. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  fine  a  vessel  of  its  class  (a  seventy-four) 
as  floati  upon  the  bright  and  sparkUng  sea  of  literature. — 
Gazette,  Hightstoirn,  N,  J. 

The  "  Pictorial  "  is  a  credit  to  American  art  and  litera- 
ture. Few  families,  who  have  enjoyed  its  visits,  would  be 
again  without  it. — Bo.^ton  Post. 

The  large  st,  handsomest,  best  printed,  and  most  inter- 
esting weekly  paper  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
specting.—  Camden  Phenix,  N.  J. 

We  are  proud  of  it  as  an  American  production,  and  we 
are  prouder  still  to  hear  of  friend  (Uea.son'8  unparalleled 
success. —  Weekly  Jubilee,  Philadelphia. 

The  literary  character  of  this  splendid  illumined  weekly 
is  equally  meritorious  with  its  engravings,  which  are  by 
master  hands. — Boston  Daily  Bee. 

Our  wonder  \9,  that  anybody  should  see  this  illumined 
paper  without  subscribing  for  it. — Independent,  Canton, 
N.J. 

This  beautiful  illumined  journal  enjoys  an  almost  fabu- 
lous circulation,  and  the  presses  which  print  it  work  day 
and  night  throughout  the  week. — Boston  Daily  Journal. 

This  elegant  weekly  has  gone  on  improving  since  its 
commencement,  in  the  most  rapid  and  perfect  manner, 
until  it  now  presents  a  specimen  of  art  and  literature 
highly  creditable  to  the  country.— ^n^or  Democrat. 

In  whiteness  and  firmness  of  paper,  elegance  of  typogra- 
phy, and  superiority  of  illustration,  this  capital  publica- 
tion will  compare  with  every  similar  one  in  the  world. — 
City  Item,  Philadelphia. 

The  valuable  character  of  the  paper  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence of  matters  of  the  past,  as  well  as  being  so  handsome 
and  interesting  an  ornament  for  the  centre-table,  has  led 
to  its  universal  preservation  for  binding. — PeopWs  Own, 
Hagerstown,  Md, 

It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  pictorials  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  is  an  honor  to  the  country  and  to  the  enterprising 
publisher,  who  succeeds  in  getting  it  up  in  such  beautiful 
style.     The  literary  contents  are  almost  entirely  original. 

—  Chester  Herald,  III. 

"  Gleason's  Pictorial"  continues  to  be  the  handsomest 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  weeklies  ever  issued  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is,  indeed,  what  its  name  purports,  a  *•  Drawing- 
Ilooni  Companion,"  and  every  lady  in  the  land  should  be 
a  reader  of  its  pages. — Eaton  Democrat,  Ohio. 

These  notices,  taken  quite  at  random,  will 
serve  to  show  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial  that 
the  liberal  efforts  of  the  publisher  are  not  in  vain 
as  it  regards  his  endeavor  to  produce  a  superb 
illustrated  journal,  at  a  rate  of  cost  which  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 


EUSTATIA: 

OR — 

THE  SYBIL'S  PROPHECY. 

A    TALE    OF    ENGLAND,   FRANCE    AND    SPAIN. 
BY   MISS    SARAH   M.   HOWE. 

This  excellent  story,  just  completed  in  the 
Flag,  is  now  published  in  book  form,  and  may 
be  had  at  any  of  the  perisdical  depots  through- 
out the  country.  The  plot  is  exciting  and  well 
managed,  and  the  story  throughout  is  highly  en- 
tertaining. It  is  now  in  convenient  form  for 
preservation,  or  to  send  to  distant  friends. 


t     ^mnm    * 


Guess. — Why  is  an  overdose  of  bark  like  an- 
cient Germany  1  Because  it  is  too  tonic  (Teu- 
tonic.^    Can  this  go  down  f 


«  » ■  ■  I 


Query. — Why  is  a  whitesmith  likely  to  make 
a  commotion  in  the  alphabet !  Because  he 
makes  A  poke  R,  and  A  shove  L. 


<  ^  ■  ^  > 


Presentation. — Hon.  Daniel  Webster  has 
given  a  copy  of  his  works  to  the  city  of  Boston, 
for  the  city  library. 


<  ^  •  ^  > 


Military. — The  Boston  military  were  never 
in  better  condition. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Milton  Libby  to 
Miss  Louisa  Libby,  of  Scarborough,  Me. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Lewis  Flanders  to  Miss  Caroline 
E.  White. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Bosworth,  Capt.  Freeman  Crowell,  of  Den- 
nis, to  Mrs.  lluldah  Baker. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Legrand  Lucas  to  Mlsg 
Abby  W.  Smith. 

By  Rev,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  John  S.  Green  to  Mifs  Ann 
S.  Smith. 

At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Studley,  Mr.  Marston  Lane 
to  Mrs.  Louisa  Crane. 

At  Brookline,  Rev.  Adams  Ayer,  of  Chelsea,  to  Miss  Mar- 
tha A.  Uinkley. 

At  Newton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Woods,  Mr.  Thomas  M,  Weston 
to  Miss  .lulia  A.  Hill. 

At  Salem,  by  Rev,  Mr.  Worcester,  Mr,  Stephen  Stan- 
wood,  of  Danvers,  to  Miss  Emeline  S.  Frothingham. 

At  Lowell,  by  Rev,  Mr,  Eddy,  Mr,  Joel  Crocker  to  MI39 
Emily  M,  Foss,  of  Concord,  N,  H 

At  Wenham,  by  Rev.  Mr,  Taylor,  Mr,  David  Knowles,  of 
Hampton,  N,  H,,  to  Miss  Eunice  Conant, 

At  Gloucester,  Mr,  Samuel  T,  Proudman,  of  Boston,  to 
Miss  Mary  Davis, 

At  Uubbardston,  by  Rev,  Mr,  Judd,  Mr,  William  Cole- 
man, of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sophia  Thompson, 

At  Portland,  Me  ,  by  Rev,  Mr,  Weston,  Mr,  William  L, 
Witham  to  Mias  Lydia  A.  Blake, 

At  St,  Louis,  by  Rev,  Mr,  Giddings,  Mr,  Amos  Cotting, 
Jr.,  formerly  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Dora  D.  Laporte. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Frost,  26 ;  Mr,  Wellman  Bur- 
bank,  of  Chelsea,  33;  Mrs,  R.  Maria  Wadley  ;  Mr,  David 
A,  Meshinger,  G4 ;  Mr,  Joseph  Fogg,  of  Berwick,  Me,,  4.5; 
Mary  J.  Furneaux,  12  ;  .\Jr.  William  Bridge,  56 ;  Mrs.  Eli- 
zabeth J.  Mansise,  76 ;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Chandler,  of  Lancas- 
ter, 78;  Mrs.  Abigail  Otis,  79;  Mr.  William  D,  Callahan, 
32  ;  Capt  Charles  D.  Gardner,  formerly  of  Portland,  Me  , 
64  ;  Mr,  William  Hichborn,  32. 

At  Roxbury,  Miss  Joanna  L.  Webber,  15. 

At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Anne  Walker,  89. 

At  Quincy,  William  Newcomb,  Esq.,  61. 

At  Salem,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lefavour,  7l. 

At  Bridgewater,  iVIrs.  Deborah  Lazell,  88. 

At  Lowell,  Mr.  John  B.  Atkinson,  2d,  of  Newport,  R.  I 

At  Rowley,  Mrs.  Sarah  Tarr,  24. 

At  Newburyport,  Mrs.  Catharine  Walton,  73. 

At  Gloucester,  Maj.  John  Mason,  83. 

At  Rockport,  Mrs.  Hannah  Poole,  73, 

At  Pittsfield,  Madam  Rachael  E.  Childs,  93, 

At  Nantucket,  Mrs,  Rebecca  Swain,  101, 

At  New  Bedford,  Miss  Mary  Tallman,  91. 

At  Cikham,  Mr.  Samuel  Rockwood,  92. 

At  Swampscot,  Mr.  Jonathan  Bailey,  56. 

At  Greentield,  Mrs.  Angeline  F.  Hammond. 

At  Lunenburg,  Mrs.  Polly  Tarbell,  92, 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Jlr.  Oliver  P,  Skillings,  28. 

At  Parsonsfleld,  Me.,  Mr.  George  Newbegin,  93. 

At  Warwick,  K.  1.,  Mrs.  Mary  Essex,  92. 

At  White  Sulpliur  Springs,  Col.  Reuben  Deaver,  42. 

At  \Vest  Baton  Rouge,  La  ,  Judge  Thomas  W.  Chinn. 


AND — 

LITERARY  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


A  Caution. — Affect  not  to  be  witty,  nor  jest 
so  as  to  wound  the  feelings  of  another. 


GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  paper  ia  to  present,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  nc- 
table  events  of  the  day.  Its  coliunns  are  devoted  to  origi- 
nal tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the 
whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.    Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  viorld, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemis- 
phere, of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
Sketches  of  beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be 
given,  with  numerous  specimens  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  from  a  font  of  new 
and  beautiful  type,  manufactured  expressly  for  it, — pre- 
senting in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen 
of  art.  It  contains  fiffeen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
inches,  and  sixty-four  columns  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.     It  forms 

The  Best  Family  Paper, 

inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  constantly,  in  connection  with  the 
fund  of  amusement  it  affords,  and  the  rich  array  of  origi- 
nal miscellany  it  presents,  to  inculcate  the  strictest  and 
highest  tone  of  morality,  and  to  encourage  virtue  by  hold- 
ing up  to  view  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  avoiding  all 
that  is  evil  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  the  object  is  to 
make  the  paper  loved,  respected,  and  sought  after  for  itfl 
combined  excellencies. 

lEBJfS:    $2  00  FEB  VOLTTUE. 
OR  $4  00  PER  ANNUM. 

XNTAEIABLT   IN   ADVANCE, 

Each  six  months  completes  a  volume,  commencing  on 
the  first  of  January  and  July  ;  thus  making  two  volumea 
per  year, 

tcy  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  omt  Vmov,  and  one  copy 
of  the  PicTOEiAL  Dbawing-Room  Companion,  one  year, 
for  S5  00 

^Cr"  The  Pictorui  Drawtno-Room  Companion  may  be 
obtained  at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  tiuroughout  the 
country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  ten  cents  per  single  copy, 

PubUsheU  every  Saturday,  by 

J.   GLEASON,   Boston,  Mass. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

S.  FRENCH,  151  Nassau,  cor.  Spruce  Street,  New  Toifc 
A.  WINCH,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
BOROESS,  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  Ill  Baltimore  St,,  Saltiniore 
A,  C,  BAGLEY,  10  West  3d  Street,  Cincinnati, 
J,  A,  ROYS,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
E,  K,  WOODWARD,  cor.  4th  and  Chesnut,  St.  Louis. 
IC^  Siihseriptinns  received  at  either  of  the  above  jilacr/t. 
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(Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  EARLV  TIKS  OF  LOVE. 

BT  JOSSPH  H.  BDTLEK. 

O  cherish  the  early  tiea  of  love, 

When  the  heart  is  pure  and  young ; 
0  gather  its  songs  of  innocent  joy 

Kre  its  harp  8hall  be  un^itrung 
Its  artless  fioiiles  and  its  gentle  words, 

Its  tender  tows  and  t«ars ; 
There  's  a  joy  in  these  that  cannot  be  thine, 

In  the  lapse  of  after  years. 

Yes,  gather  each  rosy  blossom  bright, 

That  life's  young  spring  puts  forth  ; 
They  are  of  a  thousand  nameless  sweets, 

The  aroma  of  the  earth. 
For  the  path  of  childhood  ever  lies 

Amid  a  waste  of  flowers, 
Where  the  honey  bee  and  butterfly 

Sport  in  its  fragile  bowers. 

The  mead  wears  a  richer  verdure  then, 

And  the  skies  a  softer  glow ; 
And  tbe  simplest  floweret  charms  the  eye, 

With  its  petals  of  tinted  snow. 
And  the  bleaktet  heath,  and  the  ruined  tower, 

Possess  a  wonderous  spell ; 
And  a  legend  tale.,  or  a  fairy  song, 

Will  hallow  the  simplest  dell. 

Tben  the  world  is  fresh,  and  hope  abides 

In  strong  and  joyous  trust ; 
And  the  buoyant  &oul,  with  outspread  wings, 

Knows  not  time's  wasting  rust. 
But  0  the  whelming  flood  of  years 

Will  come  like  the  ocean's  roll ; 
And  storms  of  grief,  and  wrong,  and  woe, 

Sweep  over  the  weary  soul. 

TUl  tbe  heart,  like  the  la&t  lone  forest  tree, 

Shall  branchless  be  and  sere ; 
And  be  doomed  to  stand  and  wither  on. 

Over  by-gone  memories  dear. 
Then  cherish  the  ties  of  early  love, 

When  the  heart  is  young  and  pure ; 
And  bind  its  blossoms  on  thy  breast, 

With  a  band  that  will  endure. 

Such  links  of  love,  and  hope,  and  joy. 

Can  never  again  be  wove ; 
And  age,  with  all  its  wisdom,  will 

Not  equal  thy  heart''s  young  love. 
When,  over  the  wasting  flood  of  years. 

The  spirit  wills  to  roam ; 
Like  the  dove  of  tbe  deluge,  it  plucks  a  branch. 

From  the  bower  of  sweetest  home. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

STEP-MOTHERS: 

— OR — 

THE  POWER  OF  PREJUDICE. 

BT    MRS.  M.  E.  ROBIttSOK. 

"  And  so  Mr.  Burton  is  really  going  to  marry 
again,"  said  my  cousin  Caroline,  as  I  took  my 
work  basket  and  seated  myself  beside  her. 
"  And  who  is  the  happy  person  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Happy  indeed  !  Who  would  think  of  ex- 
pecting happiness  where  step-mothers  are  con- 
cerned !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  But  is  not  the  lady  amiable,  Caroline  V  I 
continued. 

"  As  to  that,  I  do  not  know,"  was  the  answer ; 
"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  her.  But  I  really 
think  Mr.  Burton  a  cruel  man.  He  cannot  have 
his  child's  happiness  at  heart,  or  a  strange  wo- 
man would  not  be  brought  into  his  family,  to 
destroy  the  merry  days  of  Clara.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  good  step-mother  ever  existed." 

"  Why,  Caroline,  you  speak  very  warmly,  and 
without  much  experience,  I  fear,"  said  Mrs. 
Marshall,  a  friend  who  was  visiting  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  overheard  the  observation. 

"  Perhaps  I  do,"  replied  Caroline.  "  But  can- 
dor compels  me  to  say  that  I  have  witnessed 
more  discord  and  unhappiness  produced  in  fam- 
ilies by  step-mothers,  than  from  any  other  one 
cause." 

"  But  you  should  recollect,  my  dear,  that  your 
remark  might  be  qualified  somewhat.  There 
are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  Do  you  not  sup- 
pose that  there  have  been  step-mothers  who 
loved  children  not  their  own,  and  were  equally 
beloved  by  them  in  return?"  asked  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, earnestly. 

"  I  will  not  dispute  that  you  may  know  of 
«uch  cases,  but  I  cannot  say  a-s  much  for  my- 
self," said  Caroline,  firmly.  "I  maybe  preju- 
diced, perhaps." 

"  I  think  I  could  convince  you  that  you  are 
sopjewhat ;  but  I  fear  my  remarks  on  this  dis- 
agreeable theme  would  not  be  listened  to  with 
much  pleasure,'  rejoined  the  visitor,  looking 
archly  at  Caroline. 

"  You  wrong  me,  Mrs.  Mar«hall,"  said  the  lat- 
ter, with  warmth.    '•  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 


be  convinced  that  my  sentiments  are  erroneous 
on  this  subject.  And  look — Maria  has  laid  aside 
her  work,  and  I  know  will  listen  gladly.  Is  it 
not  so,  cousin  V 

Having  signified  my  assent,  Mrs.  Marshall 
commenced ; 

"  For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  shall  pat  my 
relation  in  the  first  person.  When  I  was  ten 
years  old  my  mother  died.  I  did  not  realize  her 
loss ;  but  when  I  saw  her  borne  to  her  last  rest- 
ing-place, and  the  earth  thrown  over  her,  I  sob- 
bed as  though  my  heart  would  break.  Her 
health  had  always  been  delicate,  and  I  was  pet- 
ted and  indulged  quite  too  much  for  my  good. 
Being  an  only  child,  I  was  almost  idolized  by 
both  parents;  but  the  beneficial  influence  my 
mother  ever  exerted  over  me,  prevented  evil 
consequences.  Was  I  dutiful,  and  unusually 
attentive  to  my  lessons — her  kind,  affectionate 
words,  a  fond  kiss,  or  a  smile  of  encouragement 
was  sufficient  reward.  Was  I  remiss  in  duty,  or 
careless — the  grieved  and  reproachful  glances 
from  her  mild,  expressive  eye,  would  immedi- 
ately soften  my  feelings  and  make  me  obedient. 
But  the  pure,  disinterested  and  fervent  love  of  a 
fond  mother  is  never  valued  until  we  are  de- 
prived of  it  by  death. 

"  The  sorrows  of  childhood  are  not  lasting. 
My  father  turned  to  me  in  his  grief  and  loneli- 
ness, and  for  a  time  I  was  happy.  I  was  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  a  woman  who  had  lived  in 
the  family  since  my  mother's  marriage.  She 
had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  nurse  and  compan- 
ion to  the  latter,  and  was  very  fond  of  me.  It 
was  probably  this  circumstance  that  prevailed 
upon  my  father  to  leave  me  so  much  in  her  so- 
ciety. She  was  rather  an  ignorant  woman,  and 
had  many  superstitious  notions  and  prejudices, 
one  of  which  was  a  violent  antipathy  to  step- 
mothers. 

"  How  this  dislike  originated,  I  know  not ;  but 
her  ideas  on  this  subject  were  repeated  so  often 
in  my  hearing,  that  naturally  I  also  imbibed  the 
same  opinions.  I  was  taught  to  dread  nothing 
so  much  as  a  step-mother ;  one  that  would  usurp 
the  place  of  my  dead  mother,  and  no  douot 
treat  me  unkindly. 

"  One  year  passed  away.  My  father  began 
to  absent  himself  oftener  than  formerly.  His 
absence  would  have  passed  unremarked  by  me, 
had  not  the  suspicious  looks  and  changed  man- 
ner of  nurse  awakened  my  apprehensions.  Sus- 
picion soon  became  certainty.  A  rumor  spread 
abroad  that  I  was  soon  to  have  a  new  mother. 
Although  I  was  but  a  child,  I  was  unhappy. 
This,  however,  was  kept  from  my  father. 

" '  Alice,'  said  nurse  to  me  one  day,  '  people 
say  that  your  father  is  going  to  bring  home  a 
new  mother  for  you.  I  am  very  sorry,  for  he 
has  forgotten  your  poor,  dear  mother  sooner 
than  I  could  have  thopght.  But  do  not  cry, 
Alice,  I  shall  stay,  if  they  will  let  me,  on  pur- 
pose to  take  your  part,  and  once  in  a  while  put 
by  a  little  cake  and  a  few  sweetmeats.  You 
shall  have  one  friend  to  look  after  you,'  she 
added,  kissing  my  cheek,  down  which  the  tears 
were  coursing. 

" '  O,  nurse,  I  cannot — will  not  like  her !  Why 
could  father  do  so  V  I  exclaimed,  sobbing  bitter- 
ly. '  She  will  not  let  me  sit  in  the  parlor,  nor 
read  any  books,  nor — ' 

" '  But  you  can  sit  with  me,  darling,'  inter- 
rupted nurse ;  '  so  don't  make  your  head  ache 
with  crying.    It  will  do  no  good.' 

"  While  I  was  thinking  of  this  thoughtless  and 
ill-timed  fpeech,  my  father  entered  the  room 
and  affectionately  kissed  my  forehead. 

" '  What  is  the  matter,  Alice  ?  What  has 
gone  wrong  V  he  asked. 

"  I  made  no  reply,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  tell 
the  truth. 

"  '  Come  and  sit  on  my  knee,  Alice  ;  I  want 
to  talk  with  you,'  he  continued.  I  rather  reluct- 
antly obeyed. 

" '  Since  your  dear  mother  left  us,'  he  resumed, 
'  I  know  you  have  been  very  lonely  and  unhappy. 
I  have  been  thinking,  my  child,  that  if  jou  had 
some  one  to  love  and  care  for  you  with  a  moth- 
erly affection,  it  would  be  much  plcasanter. 
Should  you  not  like  a  new  mother,  my  dear 
Alice  V 

"'I  do  not  want  another  mother!  She  will 
not  love  me,  and  I  shall  not  love  her,'  I  sobbed, 
burying  ray  face  in  my  hands. 

" '  Mrs.  Hammond,  who  has  been  talking  to 
the  child  V  asked  my  father,  sternly.  '  Such 
feelings  come  not  without  cause.' 

"  The  person  addressed  did  not  dare  speak 
her  mind,  and  therefore  made  some  evasive  an- 
swer.    It  did   not  seem  to  satisfy  my  father,  for 


he  sat  quite  silent  for  a  long  time,  looking  dis- 
tressed and  disappointed. 

" '  Alice,'  he  resumed,  smoothing  down  my 
hair,  affectionately,  '  be  always  good  and  obedi- 
ent, and  no  one  can  help  loving  you.  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond, 1  trust  I  need  not  remind  you  that  I  wish 
the  lady  I  shall  bring  here  as  my  wife,  treated 
with  due  respect.' 

" '  He  need  not  expect  that  I  shall  give  up  my 
authority,'  muttered  nurse,  as  my  father  left  the 
room.  '  If  he  does,  he  will  find  himself  much 
mistaken.     I'm  not  used  to  be  dictated  to.' 

"  Thus  were  my  dislike  and  fears  augmented. 
The  dreaded  day  came  I  was  sent  for  to  see 
my  new  mother  for  the  first  time.  I  went  down 
reluctantly,  fearing,  I  knew  not  what,  and  tim- 
idly entered  the  apartment.  Had  I  heard  noth- 
ing to  her  disparagement,  I  must  have  been  pre- 
possessed in  her  favor.  She  was  young  and 
beautiful,  and  her  bright  black  eyes  sparkled 
with  good  humor  and  happiness,  as  she  sat  by 
the  fire,  gaily  chatting  with  my  father. 

" '  And  so  this  is  Alice,'  she  observed,  as  I 
slowly  advanjed.  '  Sit  by  me,  my  dear,  and  tell 
me  all  about  your  books  and  lessons.  We  shall 
become  very  good  friends,  I  think,  when  we  are 
better  acquainted.'  And  my  step-mother  gently 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  pressed  her  lips  to 
my  forehead. 

"I  could  not  have  disliked  her,  I  could  not 
have  resisted  that  winning,  pleading  way,  had  I 
not  made  up  my  mind  not  to  be  pleased  with 
her  at  all  events.  I  drew  back  without  a  word 
of  greeting  or  response.  My  father  looked  sur- 
prised and  mortified,  and  my  mother  somewhat 
disappointed. 

"'Can  you  not  speak,  Alice  ?  You  are  not 
usually  so  silent,'  said  the  former,  as  if  excusing 
my  taciturnity. 

" '  Do  not  urge  her,  Edward.  I  am  a  stranger, 
you  know,  and  she  is  not  aware  that  I  love  her 
even  now,'  she  replied  ;  while  a  smile,  which 
must  have  been  a  sad  one,  played  over  her 
countenance. 

"  My  father  gave  me  permission  to  retire,  and 
I  availed  myself  of  it  with  more  pleasure  than  I 
dared  manifest.  Days  and  weeks  passed  away. 
My  mother  endeavored  by  every  means  in  her 
power  to  gain  my  good  will.  She  interested 
herself  in  my  employments,  smiled  pleasantly 
upon  me,  and  spoke  words  which  are  ever  ac- 
ceptable to  young  and  confiding  hearts. 

"  But  all  in  vain.  We  had  no  feelings  in  com- 
mon, and  I  was  indignant  that  she  should  ask 
or  expect  that  I  would  regard  her  with  other 
sentiments. 

" '  AVhy  do  you  shun  me,  Alice  V  she  said  to 
me  one  day.  '  Will  you  not  love  and  regard 
mo  as  a  mother?  You  are  the  same  to  me  as 
my  own  child.  I  would  do  anything  to  make 
you  happy.' 

" '  You  are  not  my  mother!  Mrs.  Hammond 
says  so  ;  my  mother  is  dead  !'  I  exclaimed,  burst- 
ing into  an  agony  of  tears.  '  I  sha'n't  try  to  love 
you,  for  it  is  very  wicked !  O,  why  did  my 
mother  die  V  And  flinging  the  arm  which  was 
passed  around  my  waist  from  me,  I  ran  to  my 
own  roam.  I  wept — O,  how  bitterly  !  Jealousy 
of  my  father's  divided  affection  mingled  with 
my  indignation  at  what  I  termed  her  unjust  de- 
mands. I  thought,  until  my  brain  seemed  on 
fire,  my  head  whirled,  my  eyes  grew  dim,  and  I 
knew  nothing  more. 

"  When  reason  returned,  I  was  first  conscious 
of  a  soft  hand  arranging  the  pillow,  and  bathing, 
with  a  cooling  liquid,  my  fevered  brow.  The 
clothing  was  lightly  and  carefully  placed  over 
my  emaciated  form,  and  the  soft  step  and  gentle 
voice  told  of  a  discreet  and  attentive  nurse. 
The  weakness  of  infancy  was  upon  me ;  I  could 
neither  speak,  nor  raise  my  heavy  lids,  which 
seemed  of  leaden  weight.  But  I  distinctly  heard 
every  sound ;  each  word  of  suppressed  conver- 
sation was  balm  to  my  ears. 

" '  Thank  God,  Edward !'  said  a  voice,  in  a 
whisper.  '  The  physician  has  just  gone,  and  he 
says  there  is  a  favorable  change.  Do  not  de- 
spair, my  husband ;  Alice  will  yet  be  restored 
to  us.  Hope  for  the  best.  Continued  watching 
must  have  fatigued  you — why  not  try  to  obtain 
a  little  sleep  ?' 

"  •  If  my  child  lives,  to  God  and  you  will  she 
owe  her  life,'  replied  my  father,  with  solemnity ; 
for  I  recognized  his  voice.  '  Her  own  mother 
could  not  have  watched  her  with  more  untiring 
assiduity  and  disinterested  affection.  For  nearly 
two  weeks  you  have  scarcely  left  this  sick  cham- 
ber ;  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  take  some  rest. 
Alice  seems  easier  now,  and  I  will  rem.  iu  alone 
with  her,'  he  added,  earnestly. 


"  '  I  am  not  fatigued,  F.dwnrd,'  was  the  gentle 
rejoinder.  '  I  will  remain  until  evening  ;  for  she 
might  wake  and  find  no  one  near  her.  I  hope 
she  may  yet  regard  me  with  different  feelings. 
1  must  try  and  win  her  love.' 

"  Was  I  dreaming,  or  did  my  step-mother 
speak  ?  Could  one  whom  I  had  disliked,  slight- 
ed and  repelled,  think  and  feel,  as  she  had 
spoken?  The  tone  expressed  sincerity,  but  her 
actions  testified  more  than  words.  Yes,  the 
truth  came  home  to  me  with  powerful  force, 
that  I  had  grieved  and  wronged  a  loving  and 
affectionate  heart;  I  had  allowed  bitter  and  re- 
vengeful thoughts  to  take  root  in  my  bosom, 
and  poison  the  peace  of  my  young  life. 

"  1  sighed  unconsciously,  and  with  an  effort 
opened  my  eyes.  My  step-mother  sprang  to  the 
bed  side,  and  with  a  look  of  anxiety  took  my 
hand  within  hers,  and  bent  over  me.  Our  eyes 
met.  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  which  com- 
pelled me  to  raise  my  arms  and  clasp  them 
about  her  neck,  as  she  bent  to  kiss  me.  My 
tongue  was  loosened.  The  tears  rained  from 
my  hitherto  closed  eyes,  as  I  murmured; 

" '  Forgive  me  forgive  me !  You  are  my 
mother  I' 

" '  Do  not  talk,  my  dear  Alice,'  she  replied, 
soothingly,  wiping  away  the  tears.  '  You  have 
been  very  sick,  but  with  good  nursing  will  soon 
be  well  again.  I  see  you  will  love  me  yet,  and 
that  we  shall  all  be  happy  in  future,'  she  added, 
smiling — but  this  time  it  was  anything  but  a  sad 
one. 

" '  And  how  can  I  see  my  darling  Alice  safe 
again,  and  hear  her  asking  your  forgiveness 
without  following  her  example!'  exclaimed  a 
voice.  It  was  Nurse  Hammond,  who  had  enter- 
ed unperceived  and  threw  herself  at  my  mother's 
f«et.  '  It  was  I  who  have  done  all  the  mischief,' 
she  continued.  I  taught  her  to  dislike  you, 
and  oil  step-mothers.  But  your  kindness  to  a 
motherless  girl  has  won  my  heart.  You  are  not 
so  heartless  as  I  imagined.  I  will  not  get  up 
until  you  forgive  me,  too.'  And  her  earnestness 
attested  to  her  sincerity. 

"  '  I  forgive  everything,  Mrs.  Hammond.  Let 
all  this  be  forgotten  between  us,'  replied  my 
step-mother,  while  tears  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
her  beautiful  eyes. 

" '  Good  feeling  is  restored,  and  I  feel  quite 
satisfied,'  said  my  father,  stepping  forward,  with 
a  countenance  radiant  with  happiness.  '  But  we 
must  not  forget  our  patient — our  darling  Alice. 
Sleep  will  be  the  best  prescription  for  her.'  An- 
other kiss  from  father  and  mother,  and  I  was 
left  alone  with  Nurse  Hammond. 

"  In  my  excited  and  nervous  state,  sleep  was 
absolutely  necessary.  I  was  weary  and  exhaust- 
ed ;  but  in  the  course  of  two  hours  awoke  much 
refreshed.  I  grew  better  rapidly,  and  soon  left 
my  bed.  I  daily  became  more  and  more  attach- 
ed to  my  step  mother.  As  the  dark  veil  of 
prejudice  fell  from  my  eyes,  I  saw  her  worth; 
and,  child  as  I  was,  appreciated  her  self-denjing 
attentions.  Nurse  told  me  of  the  days  of  care, 
and  sleepless  nights  of  anxiety  that  she  passed 
by  my  side. 

"  Need  I  tell  you,  Caroline,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Marshall,  after  a  short  pause,  "  that  the  identical 
Alice  was  myself,  and  the  dreaded  step -mother, 
my  own  ?" 

"  And  you  learned  to  love  her  ?"  asked  Caro- 
line. 

"  As  an  own  parent.  Gratitude  and  love  took 
the  place  of  dislike  and  aversion.  To  the  day 
of  her  death,  I  experienced  nothing  save  kind- 
ness at  her  hands.  Her  memory  is  revered,  and 
her  virtues  remembered." 

'■  You  have  nearly  convinced  me,  I  must  con- 
fess^," said  Caroline,  thoughtfully.  "  I  shall  view 
the  subject  in  a  different  light,  in  future." 

"Do  so.  And  when  yon  hear  step-mothers 
disparaged,  and  their  conduct  censured,  hear 
both  sides  ;  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are 
blameless.  Kest  assured,  Caroline,  that  they 
are  more  '  sinned  against  than  sinning.' " 


[Written  for  Gleason'e  Pictorial.] 
OUB    MARY. 

BT  0.   B.   FULTZ. 

Meek  and  modest,  kind  as  fairy, 

Ift  our  dear  and  goutic  Mary  ; 

"With  ejes  of  cerulean  blue, 

And  locks  of  deepest,  brownest  hue ; 

With  voice  HO  soft,  and  sweet,  and  mild. 

Like  the  laugh  of  a  happy  child  ; 

She  '.«  good  as  fair,  both  heart  and  mind. 

To  all  .^he  's  honest,  just  and  kind  ; 

We  love  her  dearly — for  ebarnis  like  these. 

Where'er  they  're  found,  will  ulways  please. 
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ABD-EL-KADEn. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  related  of  this  illus- 
trious Arabian  chief,  who,  to  the  eternal  disgrace 
of  France,  is  still  a  prisoner  of  state  at  Amboisc. 
He  lately  employed  a  competent  person  to  give 
his  four  children  lessons  in  writing.  The  teach- 
er fulfilled  his  task  in  the  most  exemplary  man- 
ner, treating  his  little  pupils  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  The  brave  father,  being  very  grateful, 
bethought  him  of  making  ihe  teacher  a  present 
as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  and  after  much  cogita- 
tion, concluded  to  give  him  one  of  his  five  Ara- 
bian wives.  The  Frenchman  in  vain  endeavor- 
ed to  explain  that  he  already  had  a  wife,  and 
that  the  European  law  only  allowed  him  one. 
Abd  El  Kader  thought  the  writing  master  wished 
to  be  ceremonious,  and  persisted  most  persevcr- 
ingly  in  his  offer,  stating,  in  a  courteous  manner, 
tla*  he  would  still  have  four  wives  left — enough, 
in  the  name  of  Allah,  for  a  poor  prisoner.  The 
matter  ended,  and  the  writing  master  was  res- 
cued from  this  ludicrous  dilemma  by  his  wife — 
the  original,  European  one — carrying  him  oflF 
from  the  chief's  presence,  and  prohibiting  him 
from  ever  returning  there. 


PRESSES  FOR  8 ALE. 

As  we  desire  to  make  room  for  double  cylinder 
presses,  in  order  to  print  the  immense  edition  of 
our  I'ictorial  with  more  expedition,  we  wish  to 
sell  the  two  Taylor  Cylinder  Presses  now  in 
use  at  this  office.  The  cost  of  these  presses  was 
over  $2700  each  ;  but  they  will  be  sold  at  a  great 
bargain,  as  we  want  the  room  they  occupy.  They 
are  almost  new,  in  peifect  running  order,  and 
are  capable  of  some  1500  good  impressions  to 
the  hour.  The  beds  of  the  presses  are  of  the 
largest  size,  measuring  44  by  5G  inches  each. 
This  affords  an  unusual  and  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  any  persons  who  desire  a  press  or 
presses,  to  supply  themselves  at  a  rate  far  below 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article. 


FROM  CCBA— INVASIOX  EXPECTED. 

The  New  York  Sun  says,  that  great  excite- 
ment prevails  throughout  Cuba,  from  reports  of 
another  Filibustering  expedition  from  the  United 
States.  The  steamers  from  the  United  States> 
as  well  as  those  from  the  Isthmus,  were  watched 
with  a  strictness  remarkable  even  for  Havana, 
Numbers  of  the  police  were  placed  on  board  as 
soon  as  they  arrived,  and  maintained  the  strict- 
est surveillance  of  everybody  and  everything  up 
to  the  moment  of  departure.  Fourteen  young 
men  of  good  connexions  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  May, 
on  suspicion  of  being  connected  with  the  revo- 
lutionary party. 


*  ^  •  *  > 


Gold  in  Wisconsin. — Several  lumps  of  gold 
were  recently  discovered  in  a  ravine  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  worth  from 
two  to  four  dollars.  A  day  or  two  after  the  dis- 
covery, half  the  town  turned  out  to  search  for 
the  hidden  treasure,  and  in  a  short  time  found  a 
"  lead,"  containing  gold,  silver  and  diamonds, 
and  before  noon,  $200  worth  of  these  precious 
metals  were  taken  from  the  earth. 


Goou. — A  good  story  is  related  of  ex-Gover- 
nor Brings,  of  Massachusetts,  that  many  years 
ago,  when  expostulating  with  a  young  man 
about  drinking,  and  urging  him  to  abandon  the 
practice,  the  young  man  agreed  to  leave  off  if 
the  governor  would  leave  oft"  wearing  a  shirt  col- 
lar. The  latter  agreed  to  the  novel  requisition, 
and,  in  conformity  to  the  bargain,  has  never 
worn  a  collar  since. 


An  inhuman  Son. — Henry  Schofield,  of  Ma- 
disonville,  Ohio,  got  angry  at  his  mother  about 
some  trivial  affair,  a  few  days  since,  raised  a 
rifle  and  fired  it  at  her  head.  Fortunately  she 
tripped  and  fell  just  before  the  gun  went  off,  and 
thus  escaped  instant  death.  Ttie  son  was  com- 
mitted to  jail  for  trial. 


The  Montreal  Fire.— The  loss  by  the  re- 
cent great  fire  in  Montreal  is  stated  by  the  pa- 
pers of  that  city  to  be  £60,000  on  the  buildings, 
and  from  £200,000  to  £250,000  worth  of  goods. 
The  amount  of  insurance  is  about  £140,000. 


Kossuth's  Family.— It  is  said  that  Kossuth 
designs  that  his  mother  and  sisters,  who  are 
shortly  expected  in  this  country,  shall  open  a 
school  in  Cincinnati. 


From  swket  Ireland— The  packet  ship 
Pres  lent,  frcm  Liverpool,  lately  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, with  561  emigrants. 


toagsibe  (Satljeringa. 

Beer  is  now  made  from  beetroot. 

The  cholera  is  raging  at  Lasalle.  Illinois,  where 
sixty  deaths  occurred  in  three  days. 

The  fashionables  are  already  beginning  to  talk 
of  a  brilliant  season  at  Newport. 

Barcfootfd  children  are  said  to  be  growing 
scarce  down  East. 

Of  the  68  captains  in  our  navy,  only  9  are  at 
sea. 

No  new  jails  are  being  built  this  year  in  the 
cities  of  Maine. 

Cholera  destroys  many  passengers  on  Westeni 
steamboats  at  present. 

There  are  at  present  .')54  inmates  in  the  Deer 
Island  Hospital,  Boston  harbor. 

There  are  said  to  be  3000  Mormons  at  Knaves- 
ville.  111.,  en  route  for  Salt  Lake. 

The  subject  of  Ocean  Penny  Postage  is  agi- 
tated.   Push  on  the  good  work. 

Emigrants  are  pouring  in  upon  Cincinnati. 
Every  boat  coming  in  is  filled. 

Railroads  and  the  submarine  telegraphs  more 
than  double  man's  life,  if  we  count  his  years  by 
action. 

Edwin  Forrest  will  presently  "  lead  to  the  al- 
tar" one  of  the  finest  women  in  Philadelphia,  so 
says  "  on  dit." 

Miss  Emilv  P.  Lesdernier  is  giving  dramatic 
readings  in  New  York.  Her  voice  is  said  to  be 
rich,  mellow,  flexible  and  skilfully  managed. 

Copper  wire,  the  thirtieth  of  an  inch,  will  sus- 
tain .302  lbs. ;  lead,  28  lbs. ;  tin,  .347  lbs. ;  zinc, 
110  lbs.;  silver,  1.37  lbs.;  gold,  150  lbs. 

Hillsborough  County,  New  Hampshire,  will 
have  the  honor  of  making  our  next  President. 
Webster  and  Pierce  were  both  born  there. 

Aaron  H.  Palmer,  Esq  ,  has  been  appointed 
Consul-General  for  the  United  States  to  the  Re- 
public of  Eucador. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  is  about  repeal- 
ing the  law  which  allows  creditors  to  attach  the 
wages  of  their  debtors. 

In  the  twelve  counties  composing  the  Acco- 
mac  district,  Virginia,  there  is  not  one  newspa- 
per published. 

Madame  Kocka,  an  eminent  vocalist,  has  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans,  after  great  success  in 
South  America  and  Mexico. 

Jonathan  Prather.  aged  seventy  years,  recent- 
ly shot  his  wife  dead  in  Morgan  county,  Ky.,  and 
then  cut  his  own  throat  from  ear  to  ear. 

The  Catholics  of  Pittsburg:  are  building  a 
cathedral  to  cost  $130,000,  with  a  steeple  339 
feet  high.  It  is  to  be  220  by  120  feet  in  size,  and 
will  seat  10,500  persons. 

Miss  Dix's  bill  for  a  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, in  Maryland,  has  passed  the  Senate  at  An- 
napolis, with  but  two  negative  votes,  and  has 
had  its  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Mr.  Hiram  Ames,  of  Mattapoisett,  on  Satur- 
day week,  seined  at  one  haul  twelve  hundred 
barrels  of  fish,  chiefly  menhaden,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  mackerel  and  shad. 

All  the  stock  necessary  to  build  the  Genesee 
Valley  Railroad  has  been  taken  up,  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  commence  and  prosecute  the 
work  with  vigor. 

Strawberries,  in  Hartford  and  vicinity,  have 
been  badly  blasted.  Some  of  the  most  exten- 
sive cultivators  say  that  they  shall  not  have  more 
than  half  a  crop. 

The  postmaster  of  New  York  has  obtained  a 
renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  premises  now  occu- 
pied by  the  post  office,  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
vears  from  May  1,  1853,  at  a  yearly  rental  of 
$10,000. 

The  Rousset  Family  have  opened  Castle  Gar- 
den for  the  summer  season.  We  understand 
that  the  stage  at  that  establishment  has  been  en- 
larged, and  many  improvements  are  made  in  the 
interior  arrangements  of  the  house. 

The  Belfast  (Maine)  Journal  computes,  from 
the  books  of  the  agent  appointed  to  sell  liquor 
for  medicinal  purposes  in  that  town,  that  there 
are  twenty-four  thousand  persons  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  who  are  diseased,  or  else  they  lie. 

A  youth  named  Joseph  Maguire,  residing  in 
Mohawk,  Ohio,  took  some  powder  and  threw  it 
into  the  stove,  at  bis  father's  residence,  lately. 
The  i)Owder  flew  up  into  his  face,  putting  both 
eyes  out.     He  is  not  expected  to  live. 

Vandenhoff  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  have  fallen  out ! 
It  is  said  all  of  Mrs.  Sinclair's  purifiers  have  cut 
her  acquaintance,  since  they  escaped  "  perdition," 
by  the  mere  skin  of  their  teeth,  or  the  legal 
white-washing. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, two  millions  of  passengers  have  been  con- 
veyed in  the  cars,  and  but  one  person  has  lost 
his  life — who  was  improperly  on  the  platform, 
and  leaning  beyond  the  car,  when  ciossing  a 
draw-bridge. 

The  transformation  of  the  old  Green  Street 
church  into  a  theatre,  in  Albany,  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, and  the  building  will,  it  is  said,  be  rea- 
dy for  performances  about  the  4th  of  July.  It 
is  to  be  constructed  to  accommodate  2500  per- 
sons.    The  stage  will  be  40  by  Go  feet. 

The  culture  of  wheat,  as  a  general  thing,  was 
introduced  into  Alabama  only  ten  years  ago,  and 
no  crop,  not  even  corn,  has  proved  uniformly 
more  certain  and  satisfactory.  So  certain,  in- 
deed, has  the  crop  been  considered,  that  the  cul- 
ture has  rapidly  extended  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years. 


foreign  itlisceUatig. 

The  queen  will  not  visit  Ireland  this  summer. 

Madame  Suqui,  now  dancing  on  the  tightrope 
at  the  Hippodrome,  Paris,  is  75  years  of  age. 

The  king  of  Ashantee,  an  African  kingdom, 
has  sent  his  son  to  the  school  of  mines  at  Fiie- 
burg. 

A  copper  mine,  the  ore  of  which  is  said  to  be 
worth  .£30  a  ton,  has  been  discovered  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

Anew  glove,  called  the  "gossamer  glove," 
has  been  invented,  and  is  sold  for  two  shillings 
sterling  a  pair. 

The  Prince  of  Schwarsburg  Sonderhausen  has 
published  a  decree  divorcing  his  wife  "  by  virtue 
of  his  plenitude  of  power." 

A  proposal  is  about  to  be  made  on  the  part 
of  the  British  to  ihe  American  government,  for 
an  international  emigrant  law. 

To  show  the  industry  of  British  naturalists, 
we  need  only  say  that  Donovan's  work  on  in- 
sects extends  to  eighteen  volumes. 

The  beet-root  sugar  cultivation  in  Prussia  has 
doubled  in  a  few  years.  The  ijuanity  of  raw  su- 
gar made  last  year  was  701,000  tons. 

The  king  of  Naples  has  permitted  the  Ameri- 
can consul  to  take  from  Herculaneum  a  block 
of  lava  for  the  Washington  Monuramt. 

The  Pamela,  or  American  bonnet,  has  been 
adopted  in  England,  at  breakfasts  and  races, 
etc.     It  is  made  of  tape,  joined  like  straw. 

The  Madrid  Military  Gazette  states  that  the 
director  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Spanish  army  in- 
tends to  increase  it  from  8,G91  to  11,000  horses. 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  allows  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year  to  the  person  who  lost  his  situation  at 
Van  Diemen's  land  for  conniving  at  his  attempt 
to  escape. 

The  French  army  in  Algiers  for  the  present 
year  is  fixed  at  70,966  men  and  15,615  horses. 
This  is  an  expensive  colony — "  costing  more 
than  it  comes  to." 

Titian,  the  g>eat  painter,  is  to  have  a  monu- 
ment in  marble  at  Venice.  The  emperor  of 
Austria  has  ordered  it,  and  the  brothers  Lan- 
deminift'  are  the  appointed  sculptors. 

A  Mr.  Leclere,  of  Liege,  in  Belgium,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  four  successive  crops  in  one 
year  from  a  single  potato  ;  he  employs  very  early 
kinds,  and  plants  the  same  for  each  crop. 

An  indignant  husband  sold  his  wife  a  short 
time  ago,  in  the  market  place  of  Nottingham, 
England,  for  one  shilhng,  including  a  new  rope 
— value  sixpence — which  was  attached  to  her 
neck. 


Icktx's  ®lio. 


JSanbs  of  ®olb. 


It  is  easier  to  praise  poverty  than  to  bear 

it. 

A  faithful  friend  is  he  who  will  give  me 

one  loaf  when  he  has  but  two. 

Favors   easily    repaid   beget   affection — 

favors  beyond  return  engender  hatred. 

Moral  truths  are  prophecies  of  ends,  but 

not  of  the  forms  and  succession  of  events. 

The  reason  that  many  persons  want  their 

desires,  is  because  their  desires  want  reason. 

We  may  accept  from  others  sacrifices  to 

save  us  from  martyrdom,  but  never  to  purchase 
a  joy. 

True  joy  is  a  serene  and  sober  motion, 

and  they  are  miserably  out  who  take  laughing 
for  rejoicing. 

The  highest  luxury  of  which  the  human 

mind  is  sensible  is  to  call  smiles  upon  the  face 
of  misery. 

The  true  end  of  freedom  is  to  develop 

manhood  and  womanhood,  not  to  make  authors, 
mechanics  or  statesmen. 

There  is  an  efficacy  in  calmness  of  which 

we  are  unaware.  The  element  of  serenity  is  one 
which  we  peculiarly  need. 

A  wise  man  prevaileth  in  power,  for  he 

secureth  his  balancing  engine  ;  but  a  fool  tilteth 
headlong,  and  his  adversary  is  aware. 

Sectarianism  is  a  miserable,  short  sighted 

prejudice.  It  makes  you  hate  your  neighbor  be- 
cause he  eats  his  oysters  roasted,  while  you 
prefer  them  in  the  shell. 

Sometimes,  in  musing  upon  genius  in  is 

simpler  manifestations,  it  seems  as  if  the  great 
art  of  human  culture  consisted  chiefly  in  pro- 
serving  the  glow  and  freshness  of  the  heart. 

The  danger  is  ever  with  us  that  we  ref-r 

our  actions,  thoughts  and  feelina-s  to  the  idolizid 
standard  of  public  opinion.  We  believe  too 
much  in  associations,  and  too  little  in  ourselves 

Sir   Thomas   Browne    says  : — "  Be   thou 

substantially  great  in  thyself,  and  greater  than 
thou  appearest  unto  others ;  and  let  the  world 
be  dect  ived  in  thee  as  it  is  in  the  light  of  heaven.' 

if  half  the  pains  were  taken  by  some  peo- 
ple to  pcrfunn  the  lahor  allotted  them,  that  are 
taken  by  them  to  avoid  it,  we  should  hear  much 
less  said  about  the  troubles  of  life,  and  see  much 
more  actually  completed. 

Religion  itself  is  but  a  state  of  the  affec- 
tions. I  once  met  a  beautiful  peasant  woman  in 
the  valley  of  the  Arno,  and  asked  the  number  of 
her  children.  "  I  have  three  here  and  two  in 
paradise,"  she  calmly  replied,  wiih  a  tone  and 
manner  of  touching  and  grave  simplicity.  Her 
faith  was  of  the  heart. 


It  is  proposed  to  bring  Ireland  over,  as  we 
have  nearly  all  its  population. 

Dogs  are  valuable  to  tanners  on  account  of 
the  immense  quantity  of  bark  they  yield 

In  southern  California  they  bet  a  thousand 
head  of  cattle  at  once  on  a  horse  race. 

Among  the  curiosities  in  a  late  Dublin  paper, 
are  "  Lines  on  the  death  of  an  unborn  infant." 

A  great  curiosity  is  the  derrick  with  which 
the  "  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  was  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  " 

An  exchange  paper  says,  the  most  dignified, 
glorious  and  lovely  work  of  nature  is  woman, 
the  next  is  man,  then  Berkshire  pigs. 

'■  Well,  Robert,  how  much  did  your  pig 
weigh  ■?"  "  It  didn't  weigh  as  much  as  I  expect- 
ed, and  I  always  thought  it  wouldn't." 

The  Providence  Herald  relates  a  story  of  a 
marketman  in  that  city,  who,  unable  to  give 
away  his  pigeons,  tied  a  ninepence  to  each  bunch, 
as  an  inducement  for  some  one  tj  steal  them. 

The  man  that  cooked  "  the  cold  charities  of 
the  world,"  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  an 
extensive  restaurant  to  furnish  fried  icicles,  and 
hot  soup  made  of  Norwegian  snow. 

At  a  wedding  the  other  day,  one  of  the  guests, 
who  was  often  a  little  absent-minded,  observed 
gravely,  '•  I  have  remarked  that  there  have  been 
more  women  then  men  married  this  year." 

One  may  form  some  slight  conception  of  the 
value  of  land  in  this  city,  from  the  fact  that  the 
wealthiest  uptown  residents  cannot  get  more 
than  three  feet  for  a  yard  ! 

I  have  heard  educated  New  Englanders  boast 
of  the  quantity  of  pot  try  they  have  read  in  a 
given  time,  as  if  rich  fancies  and  elevated 
thoughts  are  to  be  dispatched  as  are  beefsteaks 
on  board  our  steamboats. 

The  St.  Louis  Despatch  says  that  Old  Father 
Mississippi  is  giving  out  strong  hints  of  getting 
out  of  his  bed  there,  and  getting  on  an  unlimited 
burst  on  shore.  If  he  has  any  respect  for  society 
he  will  lie  low. 

"  Don't  the  clouds  begin  to  break  ?"  inquired 
Harriet,  during  yesterday's  rain.  She  was  im- 
patient for  an  opportunity  to  go  shopping  — 
"  Guess  so,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  speaker 
glanced  from  the  window,  "  guess  they're  broke, 
they  leak  bad  enough  to  be." 


VOLUME    FIRST 

THE  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

Volume  first  of  the  Pictorial  Drawi.no-Uoom  Companioii 
is  now  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges  and  back, 
and  illuuiined  sides,  fornjing  a  superb  parlor  ornament  in 
the  shape  of  a  book  of 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty  Pages, 

AND    OVER 

ONE    THOUSAND     ENGRAVINGS 

of  Men,  Manners,  and  current  Events  all  over  the  world: 
of  Scenery  in  all  purt.s  of  the  Globe  ;  of  famous  (Mties,  ana 
beautiful  Villages ;  of  Pageants  at  home  and  abroad ;  of 
fine  Maritime  Views  ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  interesting  subjects,  w-th  an 

ILLUMINED  TITLE-P.^OE  AND  INDEX. 

Besides,  it  embraces  in  its  pages  a  vast  amount  of  origi- 
nal Tales,  Sketches,  Poems  and  Novelettes,  from  the  best 
of  American  authors,  with  a  current  News  Record  of  the 
times  :  altogether  forming  an  exceedingly  novel  and  ele- 
gant volume. 

For  sale  at  the  publication  Office,  by  our  wholesale  Agents, 
and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots  tliroughout  the  Union,  for 
Three  Dollars  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  0i^7)UIUJNI0S\ 

AN  ELEGANT,  MORAL  AND  UEFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and 
pof  ic  gems,  and  original  prize  talcs,  written  expressly  foj 
tlii.-  paper,  and  at  a  very  great  cost.  In  politics,  and  on 
all  ,cct,iri.in  questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral.  Nothing  o) 
an  immoral  nature  will  ever  he  admitted  into  its  columnB ; 
therefore  making  it  emphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MITUON, 

AND  A  ^A  KLCOME  YISITOK  TO  TILE  UOME  CIRCLE. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  tliat  the  Flag  -  ""w  th« 
leadim;  )fcrl./t)  paper  in  the  Viiitid  Stales,  and  its  Ui..ary 
contei.ts  arc  allowed,  by  tlic  bestjudgcs,  to  be  unsurpassed. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  enable  us  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  intelligence.  No  .advertisements  are  admitteij 
to  the  paper,  thuji  ollci-ing  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE    MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader. 
An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  arc  regularly  engaged, 
aud  every  dep.-irtineiit  is  under  the  most  finished  and  per- 
fi-ct  system  t!iat  experience  can  suggest,  or  money  pro- 
duce. La<  king  neither  the  means  nor  the  » ill,  we  can  lay 
before  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  an 

the  present  circulation  of  Tvhieh  fiir  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union. 


TEEMS    TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,  "  .        -.         .        -         .    '    S2  00 

3  subscribers,      '*  f-r  t    •     ji- .  •    ^  .     ,    .      6  00 

4  "               "  .       '•jr.*      .        .-        6  0C 
8            ''         .      "            ■■ 11  00 

16           "               "  ■*.'..-.,.         20  00 

One  copy  of  the  Yl.kq  of  ocr  Usios,  and  one  copy  of  the 
Pictorial  Drawi.ng-Uoom  Companion,  one  year,  for  ^  00. 

Invariably  in  advance. 

Subscribers  or  postmasters  are  requested  to  act  asagenl ' 
and  form  clubs,  on  the  above  terms. 

*^t*  A!l  orders  should  be  addressed^  poST  paid,  to  th* 
PuiiusauR  OF  TUE  Flag  of  our  Union. 

*»•  The  Flag  can  he  obtained  at  ant/  of  the  newspaper 
depots  in  the  United  Slates,  and  of  newspaper  carriers,  at 
FOUR  CENTS  per  sijxi^le  copy. 

F.    GLEASON, 

PUBLIBa£a/NS  PROPEU£XOa,  BoSTgN,  AUS9' 
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MR.  MEAGHER,  THE  IRISH  PATRIOT. 

This  eloquent  exiled  Irishman,  whose  history 
is  doubtless  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Pictorial,  is  now  on  our  own  shores,  having  es- 
caped from  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  by  vessel  reached  New 
York.  The  likeness  herewith  given  by  our  ar- 
tist is  said  to  be  a  good  one  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  original.  The  eminent  young  Irishman 
was  most  cordially  received  in  onr  sister  city, 
and  public  honors  were  tendered  to  him.  He 
replied  to  the  committee  of  the  New  York  coun- 
cils, who  waited  on  him  at  the  Astor  House,  that 
he  cannot  take  part  in  the  festivities  of  a  public 
reception  while  his  companions  remain  in  exile 
and  his  country  remains  in  sorrow  and  subjec- 
tion. When  she  goes  forth  like  Miriam,  with 
song  and  timbrel,  to  celebrate  her  victory,  he  too 
will  lift  up  his  head  and  join  in  the  hymn  of 
freedom.  '■  The  feelings  and  convictions  which 
influenced  my  career  in  Ireland,  have  undergone 
no  change.  I  desire  to  have  a  country  which 
shall  work  out  a  fortune  of  her  own,  and  depend 
no  longer  for  subsistence  on  the  charity  of  other 
nations.  The  freedom  that  has  been  restored  to 
me  is  embittered  by  the  recollection  of  their  cap- 
tivity. While  they  are  in  prison  a  shadow  rests 
upon  my  spirit,  and  the  thoughts  that  might 
otherwise  be  free,  throb  heavily  within  me.  It 
is  painful  for  me  to  speak.  I  should  feel  happy 
in  being  permitted  to  be  silent.  For  these  rea- 
sons, you  will  not  feel  displeased  with  me  for 
declining  the  honors  you  solicit  me  to  accept. 
Did  I  esteem  them  less  I  should  not  consider 
myself  so  unworthy,  nor  conclusively  decline  to 
enjoy  them.  The  privileges  of  so  eminent  a  city 
should  he  sacred  to  those  who  personify  a  great 
and  living  cause — a  past  full  of  fame,  and  a  fu- 
ture full  of  hope — and  whose  names  are  promi- 
nent and  imperishable." 


JERUSALEM. 

If  yoti  stay  in  the  Holy  City  long  enough  to 
fall  into  anything  like  regular  habits  of  amuse- 
ment and  occupation,  and  to  become,  in  short, 
for  the  time,  "  a  man  about  town  "  at  Jerusalem, 
you  will  necessarily  lose  the  enthusiasm  which 
you  may  have  felt  when  you  trod  the  sacred  soil 
for  the  first  time,  and  it  will  then  seem  almost 
strange  to  jou  to  find  yourself  so  entirely  sur- 
rounded in  all  your  daily  pursuits  by  the  signs 
and  sounds  of  religion.  Your  hotel  is  a  monas- 
tery— your  rooms  arc  cells — the  landlord  is  a 
stately  abbot,  and  the  waiters  are  hooded  monks. 
If  yon  walk  out  of  the  town  you  find  yourself  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat,  or  on  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel.  If  you 
mount  your  horse  and  extend  your  rambles,  you 
will  be  guided  to  the  Wilderness  of  St.  John 
or  the  birth-place  of  our  Saviour.  Your  club  is 
the  great  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where 
everybody  meets  everybody  every  day.  If  you 
lounge  through  the  town,  your  Pal!  Mall  is  the 
Tia  Dolorosa,  and  the  object  of  your  hopeless 
affections  is  some  maid  or  matron  all  forlorn, 
and  sadly  shrouded  in  her  pilgrim's  robe.  If  you 
would  hear  music,  it  must  be  the  chanting  of 
friars.  If  you  look  at  pictures,  you  see  virgins 
■with  shortened  arms,  or  devils  out  of  drawing, 
or  angels  tumbling  up  the  skies  in  impious  per- 
spective. If  you  would  make  any  purchases, 
vou  must  go  again  to  the  church  doors ;  and 
when  you  inquire  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
place,  you  find  that  they  consist  of  double- 
blessed  beads,  and  sanctified  shells.  These  last 
are  the  favorite  tokens  which  the  pilgrims  carry 
off  with  them  as  protection  against  the  schemes 
of  the  evil  one.—  Eothen. 


POETRAIT   OP   THOMAS    FRANCIS    MEAOHEB,   THE    IRISH    PATRIOT. 


8CEIVE8  OIV  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

My  first  impression,  says  a  late  tourist,  on 
viewing  the  great  father  of  rivers  was  one  of 
disappointment ;  and  I  think  such  will  be  the 
feeling  of  most  persons  whose  conceptions  of 
the  Mississippi  have  been  formed  at  a  distance, 
from  its  geographical  position  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  number  of  its  tributaries  and  the 
vast  country  drained  by  them.  The  river  was 
not  as  wide  as  I  expected.  It  seemed  not  wider 
than  the  Hudson,  at  most  places  below  Catskill. 
It  is  not  wider,  if  it  is  as  wide,  as  the  Niagara 
River  at  Black  Rock ;  but  its  volume  of  water  is 
immense — its  currents  exceedingly  strong  and 
rapid,  its  depth  very  great.  For  the  distance  of 
about  forty  miles  below  New  Orleans,  the  narrow 
belt  of  land,  extending  back  from  the  river  to 
the  swamps,  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  is 


highly  cultivated,  being  exclusively  devoted  to 
sugar  plantations.  A  road  runs  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river,  some  ten  or  twenty  rods  from 
which  on  each  plantation  stands  a  fine  dwelling- 
house,  with  from  thirty  to  sixty  small  tenements 
adjacent  for  negroes,  and  generally  at  short  dis- 
tance further  back  the  sugar  house  for  the  grind- 
ing of  the  cane,  boiling  down  the  juice  to  sugar 
and  molasses.  Such  is  the  general  description 
of  about  every  plantation.  Some  of  the  planters' 
residences  are  very  beautiful — nearly  all  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  and 
in  some  cases  the  negro  houses  are  in  a  beauti- 
ful park  of  shade  trees,  every  hut  being  white- 
washed. Each  plantation  has  the  appearance  of 
a  small  village.  The  cane  was  up  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  looked  just  like  com  three  or 
four  inches  high,  planted  in  drills. 


MICE  ASD  REPTILES. 

In  an  English  work,  called   "  The   Life  of  a 
Soldier,"  we  find  the  following  account  of  bat- 
tles between  mice,  scorpions,  and  centipedes,  in 
Barbadoes.     The  brief  narrative  is  full  of  inter- 
est.  In  clearing  the  ground  for  the  camp,  we  dis- 
turbed a  variety   of  noxious   reptiles,   such  as 
whipsnakes  of  an  extraordinary  length,  but  not 
thicker  than  a  goose  quill ;  centipedes  of  a  large 
size,   whose   backs   were  plated  like  a  lobster's 
tail,   and   scorpions.     Having  heard  that  mice 
were  natural  enemies  to  the  two  latter,  I  pro- 
cured a  few,  that  I  might  be  a  witness  to  their 
combat.     The  arena  was  the  space  circumscribed 
by  a  glass  bell ;   and  upon  letting  a  mouse  and 
scorpion  loose  in  it,  a  grand  display  of  manoeu- 
vreing  ensued— the  mouse  flying  to  bite  off  his 
opponent's  tail,  which  terminates  in  a  sting,  and 
the   scorpion   watching   for  an  opportunity  to 
strike  him  with  it.     Should  the  former  succeed 
in  his  first  object,  the  latter  falls  a  prey ;  but  if 
stung,  the  mouse  swells  up  and  dies  in  convul- 
sions.    However,  the  mouse  is  generally  the  vic- 
tor.    Equal  generalship  is  required  in  the  en- 
gagement with   the    centipede,   which   defends 
itself  with  two  small  nippers,  placed  at  either 
side  of  its  mouth,  near  the  poison  bags.     One  of 
our  men  found  a  large  tarantula  on  his  shoulder 
one   morning   when   he   awoke,  and  it  suffered 
itself  to  be  removed  without  doing  him  any  in- 
jury.    He  brought  it  to  me,  as  an  amateur;  and 
accordingly  I  placed  it  under  the  bell  with  one 
of  my  hardest  bitten  mice.  It  immediately  reared 
itself  on  its  hinder  legs,  remained  motionless  in 
this  posture,  while  the  mouse  ran  round  the  bell, 
evidently  unwilling  to  face  its  new  antagonist. 
This   continued   a  short  time;  and  then,  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  an  irresistible  fascination, 
the  mouse  jumped  suddenly  into  the  arms  of  the 
tarantula,   which   quickly   seized  him  with  two 
nippers,  resembling  the  claws  of  a  cat,  and  situ- 
ated at  either  side  of  the  head,  and  with  such 
deadly  effect,  that  the  little  quadruped  instantly 
swelled  up  and  burst.    I  next  let  loose  two  or 
three  mice  at  a  time  on  the  tarantula,  but  they 
all  shared  the  same  fate. 


PERIODICITY. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  states  that  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  the  sun  remains  above  the  horizon 
for  months,  the  fowls  go  to  roost  at  a  uniform 
hour  in  the  afternoon.  By  what  other  law  than 
this  is  it  that  people,  who  lead  regular  lives, 
awake  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning  ?  Do 
you  say  that  it  is  instinct?  You  might  as  well 
say  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning  and  sets  at 
night  by  instinct ;  or  you  might  apply  it  to  the 
tides.  It  is  absurd.  Instinct  means  and  explains 
nothing.  The  hen  covers  her  eggs  the  allotted 
time,  and  warms  them  into  life,  in  obedience  to 
this  divine  law.  A  common  illustration  of  the 
operation  of  this  law  may  be  noticed  every  day 
in  our  city,  by  the  conduct  of  the  horses  attached 
to  our  omnibuses.  When  a  passenger  gets  in  or 
out,  without  any  uncommon  delay,  they  proceed 
of  themselves,  without  urging.  Should  any  de- 
lay occur — as  in  the  case  of  the  "  man  with  the 
five  dollar  bill "  waiting  for  the  change — at  the 
expiration  of  the  ordinary  period,  the  horses, 
obeying  this  law,  attempt  to  start,  and  the  driver, 
mistaking  this  obedience  and  docility  for  stub- 
borness,  is  to  apt  to  restrain  them  with  violence. 
If  he  were  as  wise  as  the  faithful  animals  he 
drives,  he  would  look  upon  the  thing  in  a  differ- 
ent light,  and  would  keep  them  in  proper  check 
by  kind  words  and  gentle  treatment.  Let  the 
experiment  be  tried. — N.  Y.  Sandiy  Dispatch. 
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